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PREFACE   TO  THE  SIXTH   EDITION. 


Ix  tlie  preparation  of  this  edition  the  author  has  associated  with 
hiiu  Dr.  John  Ilowland,  his  former  assistant,  who  will  hereafter  be 
c<>nn(*cted  with  the  work  as  joint  author. 

Progress  along  many  lines  in  paediatrics  lias  been  rapid  during  the 
last  two  years.  To  make  room  for  new  knowledge  without  unduly 
enlarging  the  size  of  the  volume  has  made  it  necessary  to  cut  out  about 
sc»venty-five  pages  of  old  material.  It  is  believed  that  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  impairing  the  value  of  the  chapters  which  have 
l)een  abridged.  The  decision  of  the  publishers  to  make  entirely  new 
plates  has  made  this  comparatively  easy. 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  book  which  has  not  been  subject  to 
some  revision.  Many  articles  have  been  entirely  rewritten  and  several 
new  ones  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition.  The  greater  part  of 
the  new  material  will  be  found  in  the  cliapters  upon  Nutrition  and 
Infant  Feeding,  Infant  Mortality,  Intestinal  Intoxication,  Pyloric  Ste- 
nosis, Appendicitis,  Acute  Peritonitis,  Endocarditis  and  Pericarditis, 
(.'crebro-spinal  and  Other  Forms  of  Acute  Meningitis,  Acute  Poliomye- 
litis, Hereditary  Syphilis  and  Tuberculosis. 

A  numlKir  of  the  old  illustrations  have  been  omitted  as  no  longer 
n(»ccs8ary;  others  have  l)een  replaced  by  better  oiu^s.  In  all,  thirty-six 
new  illustrati(ms  have  been  introduced,  including  twelve  radiograplis. 
All  illustrations  are  from  original  sources  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Tlie  authors  desire  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Dr.  F.  II. 
Hartlett  for  much  assistance  rendered  in  every  way  in  the  work  of 
nnisicm;  to  Dr.  H.  II.  Mason  for  correction  of  the  proof  sheets,  and 
to  Dr.  N.  C.  Holt  for  the  preparation  of  the  index. 

14  We«t  FiFTY-riPTH  Street, 
New  York. 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HYGIENE  AND  GENERAL  CARE  OF  INFANTS  AND   YOUNG 

CHILDREN. 

The  physical  development  of  the  child  is  essentially  the  product  of 
the  three  factors — inheritance,  surroundings,  and  food.  The  first  of  these 
it  is  beyond  the  physician's  power  to  alter ;  the  second  is  largely  and  the 
third  almost  entirely  within  his  control,  at  least  in  the  more  intelligent 
classes  of  society.  These  two  subjects,  infant  hygiene  and  infant  feeding, 
are  the  most  important  departments  of  paediatrics. 

The  Care  of  the  Newly-Born  Child. — After  the  ligature  of  the  cord  the 
child  should  be  wrapped  in  a  thick  blanket  and  placed  in  a  warm  room. 
In  hospital  practice  the  eyes  should  be  cleansed  with  absorbent  cotton 
and  water  which  has  been  boiled,  and  then  two  or  three  drops  of  a  two- 
per-cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  after  Cred6's  method,  instilled  into 
each  eye  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  or  eye-dropper.  In  private  practice  a 
ten-per-cent  solution  of  argyrol  may  be  substituted,  unless  the  mother 
has  had  a  purulent  vaginal  discharge,  in  which  case  the  silver  solution 
should  always  be  used.  The  bath  should  now  be  given  in  a  warm  room ; 
the  body  being  first  oiled  thoroughly  in  order  to  remove  the  vernix  caseosa 
and  then  washed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  The  mouth  should 
be  cleansed  with  sterile  water  and  a  soft  cloth,  and  no  violence  em- 
ployed. The  cord  may  be  covered  with  sterilised  talcum  or  bismuth 
powder,  and  wrapped  in  sterile  gauze  or  surgeon's  lint.  The  abdomen 
should  now  be  enveloped  in  a  flannel  band,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and 
pinned  rather  snugly.  Before  dressing  is  completed,  the  child  should 
be  submitted  to  a  thorough  examination  for  injuries  received  during 
delivery,  congenital  deformities,  also  as  to  the  condition  of  the  respira- 
tion, circulation,  etc. 

After  dressing,  the  child  should  be  placed  in  his  crib  and  covered 

with  blankets,  and  if  the  feet  are  cold,  or  the  fingers  and  lips  a  little  blue, 

he  should  l>e  surrounded  by  hot-water  bottles  covered  with  flannels,  and 

placed  near,  but  not  in  contact  with,  the  body.    The  crib  should  be  placed 
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in  a  quiet,  darkened  room.  The  young  infant  sliould  not  occupy  th€ 
same  bed  as  the  mother,  unless  he  greatly  needs  the  warmth  of  her  IkkIv, 
other  means  of  artificial  heat  not  being  at  hand. 

The  cord  should  be  kept  dry  and  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  until 
it  falls  off.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  cord  separates  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  the  average  being  the  fifth  day.  The  stump 
should  then  be  covered  with  the  sterilised  talcum  or  bismuth  powder, 
and  a  pad  of  sterile  gauze  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  two 
inches  square  applied  and  secured  in  position  by  means  of  the  abdominal 
band.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  umbilical  hernia.  The  pad 
should  be  continued  for  the  first  month.  The  use  of  stronger  antiseptic 
dressings  than  those  recommended  is  somewhat  objectionable,  since  it 
preserves  the  cord  too  long  and  delays  separation.  The  full  bath  should 
not  be  given  until  the  cord  has  separated. 

The  physician  should  always  see  to  it  that  the  infant  cries  enough  to 
keep  the  lungs  properly  expanded. 

The  question  of  food  for  the  newly-born  infant  is  considered  in  the 
chapter  upon  infant  feeding. 

Bathing. — For  the  first  few  months  the  bath  should  be  given  at  98* 
P.  The  room  should  be  warm,  preferably  there  should  be  an  open  fire. 
The  bath  should  be  short  and  the  body  dried  quickly,  without  too  vigor- 
ous rubbing.  The  addition  of  salt  to  the  bath  is  an  advantage  where  the 
skin  is  unusually  delicate  or  excoriations  are  present.  One  large  handful 
should  be  used  to  a  gallon  of  water.  By  the  sixth  month  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  for  healthy  infants  may  be  lowered  to  95**  P.,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  to  90°  P.  Older  children  who  are  healthy  should  be 
sponged  or  douched  for  a  moment  at  the  close  of  the  tepid  bath  with 
water  at  65**  or  70°  P.  During  childhood  the  warm  bath  is  preferably 
given  at  night.  In  the  morning  a  cold  sponge  bath  is  desirable.  This 
should  be  given  in  a  warm  room  and  while  the  child  stands  in  a  tub 
partly  filled  with  warm  water.  This  cold  sponge  should  last  but  half  a 
minute,  and  be  followed  by  a  brisk  rubbing  of  the  entire  body. 

In  some  young  infants  and  even  older  children  there  is  no  proper 
reaction  after  the  bath,  even  when  given  at  the  temperatures  mentioned ; 
children  being  pale,  slightly  blue  about  the  lips  and  under  the  eyes.  All 
tub  bathing,  and  especially  all  cold  bathing,  should  then  be  stopped,  since 
a  continuance  can  only  be  a  drain  upon  the  child's  vitality. 

Clothing. — The  clothing  of  infants  should  be  light,  warm,  non-irri- 
tating to  the  skin,  and  loose  enough  to  allow  free  motion  of  the  ex- 
tremities; nor  should  bands  be  pinned  so  tightly  about  the  trunk  as  to 
embarrass  the  movements  either  of  the  chest  or  of  the  abdomen.  The 
chest  should  be  covered  with  a  woollen  shirt,  high  in  the  neck  and  with 
long  sleeves.  All  petticoats  should  be  supported  from  the  shoulders  and 
not  from  waistbands.    Canton  flannel  and  stockinet  are  both  superior  as 
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absorbents  to  the  more  commonly  used  linen  diapers.  Stockinet  has  the 
advantage  of  being  very  soft  and  pliable.  Care  should  be  taken  that  in 
infants  the  feet  be  kept  warm.  If  the  circulation  is  very  poor,  a  bag  of 
hot  water  should  always  be  in  the  crib.  Cold  feet  are  responsible  for 
many  attacks  of  colic. 

The  abdominal  band  is  usually  worn  during  infancy.  It  cannot  be 
considered  in  any  sense  a  necessity  after  the  first  few  months,  excepting 
in  cases  of  very  thin  infants  whose  supply  of  fat  in  the  abdominal  walls 
ia  an  insuflBcient  protection  to  the  viscera.  For  the  first  few  weeks  a  band 
of  plain  flannel  is  to  be  preferred ;  later,  a  knitted  band  with  shoulder- 
straps.  The  fashion  of  low  neck  and  short  sleeves  for  infants  and  very 
young  children  has  fortunately  passed  away — let  us  hope,  never  to 
return. 

During  the  summer  the  outer  clothing  should  be  light  and  the  under 
clotliing  of  the  thinnest  flannel  or  gauze.  The  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  morning  and  evening  may  be  met  by  extra  wraps.  The  custom  of 
allo^^ring  young  children  to  go  with  legs  bare  has  many  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates ;  while  it  may  not  be  objectionable  during  the  heat  of  summer,  its 
advantages  at  any  season  are  very  questionable  in  a  changeable  climate 
like  that  of  New  York  or  the  Atlantic  coast.  Many  delicate  children  are 
certainly  injured  by  such  ill-advised  attempts  at  hardening. 

The  night  clothing  of  infants  should  be  similar  to  that  worn  during 
the  day,  but  should  be  loose,  the  material  being  of  the  lightest  flannel. 
The  night  clothing  for  older  children  should  consist  of  a  thin  woollen 
shirt  and  a  union  suit  with  waist  and  trousers,  and  in  some  cases  with 
feet,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  get  outside  the  coverings.  The  common 
mistake  is  to  overload  all  children,  but  especially  infants,  with  covering 
at  night.  This  is  an  explanation  of  much  of  the  restless  sleep  which  is 
seen  particularly  in  delicate  children. 

Care  of  the  Eyes. — During  the  first  few  days  at  the  daily  bath  the 
eyes  should  be  cleansed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid.  They 
should  be  carefully  protected  from  too  strong  light  during  early  infancy. 
It  is  desirable  that  a  child  should  always  sleep  in  a  darkened  room. 

Care  of  the  Month  and  Teeth. — The  mouth  of  the  newly-born  infant 
ahould  be  gently  cleansed  at  each  morning  bath  with  boiled  water  and 
a  soft  cloth.  On  the  first  appearance  of  thrush  the  mouth  should  be 
washed  after  every  feeding  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or 
boric  acid  (ten  grains  to  the  ounce).  It  should  be  applied  with  a  swab 
made  by  twisting  a  bit  of  cotton  upon  a  wooden  toothpick,  and  not  by 
the  nurse's  finger.  Harm  is  often  done  by  the  use  of  too  much  zeal  in 
cleansing  the  mouth  of  a  young  infant. 

The  primary  teeth  as  well  as  those  of  the  permanent  set  should  receive 
daily  attention.  Too  often  they  are  neglected  altogether.  Dirty  teeth 
are  likely  sooner  or  later  to  become  carious;  and  carious  teeth,  besides 
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being  a  cause  of  bad  breath  and  neuralgia,  are  a  constant  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  child,  since  they  may  harbour  infectious  germs  of  all  varie- 
ties.   Such  teeth  should  either  be  filled  or  removed. 

Care  of  the  Skin. — The  skin  of  a  young  infant  is  exceedingly  deli- 
cate, and  excoriations,  intertrigo,  and  eczema  are  of  very  common  occur- 
rence. These  conditions  are  much  easier  of  prevention  tlian  of  cure. 
The  first  essential  in  the  care  of  the  skin  is  cleanliness,  and  this  must 
be  secured  without  the  use  of  strong  soaps  or  too  nmch  rubbing.  Nap- 
kins must  be  removed  as  soon  as  soiled  or  wet.  Some  bland  a])sorl)ent 
powder,  like  starch,  talcum,  or  the  stearate  of  zinc,  should  be  used  in  all 
the  folds  of  the  skin,  in  the  neck,  in  the  axilla*,  groins,  and  about  the 
genitals,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  thighs,  particularly  in  very  fat  infants. 
If  plain  water  produces  an  undue  amount  of  irritation,  the  salt  or  bran 
bath  should  be  employed. 

Care  of  the  Ghenital  Organs. — The  female  genitals  need  but  little 
attention  in  young  children,  excepting  as  to  cleanliness.  This  is  more 
often  neglected  in  older  children  than  in  infants. 

In  males  the  prepuce  should  receive  attention  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  life.  If  the  foreskin  is  long  and  the  preputial  orifice  small, 
circumcision  should  be  done.  If  it  is  not  long,  but  is  only  adherent, 
these  adhesions  should  be  broken  up,  the  parts  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
the  foreskin  retracted  daily  until  there  is  no  disposition  to  a  recurrence 
of  the  adhesions.  These  operations  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in 
a  subsequent  chapter.  The  only  thing  to  be  emphasised  in  the  present 
connection  is  that  the  prepuce  should  receive  proper  attention  in  early 
infancy,  since  this  can  now  be  done  with  less  j)aiii  and  discomfort  to  the 
child,  and  at  the  same  time  better  results  are  obtained.  If  this  matter 
is  neglected  during  infancy,  it  is  apt  to  l)e  overlooked  until  harm  has 
been  produced  by  local  or  refiex  irritation  which  phimosis  or  adherent 
prepuce  may  have  excited. 

Vaccination. — This,  although  considered  elsewhere,  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  as  among  the  things  requiring  the  physician^s 
attention  during  the  first  months  of  life. 

Training  to  Proper  Control  of  Sectnm  and  Bladder. — It  is  suri)rising 
to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  by  intelligent  efforts  at  training  in 
these  particulars.  An  infant  can  often  be  trained  at  three  months  to 
have  its  movements  from  the  bowels  when  placed  upon  a  small  cham- 
ber. This  not  only  saves  a  great  amount  of  washing  of  napkins,  but 
there  is  soon  formed  a  habit  of  having  the  bowels  move  at  a  regular  time 
or  times  each  day.  The  infant  must  be  put  upon  the  chamber  soon  after 
his  feeding.  The  importance  of  training  young  children  to  regular  hal)its 
regarding  evacuations  from  the  bowels  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It 
should  be  impressed  upon  every  mother  and  nurse  by  the  physician,  and 
especially  the  necessity  of  beginning  training  during  infancy.    Much  of 
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course  will  depend  upon  the  food  and  the  digestion ;  hut  habit  is  a  very 
large  factor  in  the  case. 

The  training  of  the  bladder  is  not  quite  so  important,  but  the  proper 
education  of  this  organ  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  child  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  cared  for.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  many  intelli- 
gent children  can  be  trained  to  indicate  a  desire  to  empty  the  bladder. 
Many  mothers  and  nurses  succeed  in  training  children  so  well  that  by 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  month  napkins  are  dispensed  with  during  the  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  common  to  see  children  of  two  and  even  two 
and  a  half  years  still  wearing  napkins  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
training.  Before  it  has  reached  the  age  of  three  years  a  healthy  child 
will  usually  go  from  10  p.m.  until  morning  without  emptying  the  bladder. 
The  annoyance  and  discomfort  from  the  neglect  of  early  training  in  this 
particular  are  very  great.  Night  feeding  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
diflBculty  experienced  in  training  children  to  hold  the  water  during  the 
night. 

General  Hygiene  of  the  Nenrons  System. — Great  injury  is  done  to 
the  nervous  system  of  children  by  the  influences  with  which  they  are 
surrounded  during  infancy,  especially  during  the  first  year.  The  brain 
grows  more  during  the  first  two  years  than  in  all  the  rest  of  life.  Nor- 
mal healthy  development  of  the  nervous  centres  demands  quiet,  rest, 
peaceful  surroundings,  and  freedom  from  everjrthing  which  causes  ex- 
citement or  undue  stimulation. 

The  steadily  increasing  frequency  of  functional  nervous  diseases 
among  young  children  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  greater 
attention  by  physicians  to  the  subject  of  the  hygiene  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem during  infancy.  Most  parents  err  through  ignorance.  Playing  with 
young  children,  stimulating  to  laughter  and  exciting  them  by  sights, 
sounds,  or  movements  until  they  shriek  with  apparent  delight,  may  be  a 
source  of  amusement  to  fond  parents  and  admiring  spectators,  but  it  is 
almost  invariably  an  injury  to  the  child.  This  is  especially  harmful  when 
done  in  the  evening.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  physician  to  enlighten 
parents  upon  this  point,  atid  insist  that  the  infant  shall  be  kept  quiet, 
and  that  all  such  playing  and  romping  as  has  been  referred  to  shall, 
during  the  first  year  at  least,  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

EBeep. — ^The  sleep  of  the  newly-born  infant  is  profound  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  and  under  normal  conditions  almost  continuous.  In 
the  case  of  prolonged  or  tedious  labour,  or  where  from  any  cause  undue 
compression  has  been  exerted  upon  the  head,  it  may  approach  the  con- 
dition of  semi-coma  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  This  may  be 
80  deep  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  serious  brain  lesions.  If,  however, 
there  are  associated  with  it  no  convulsions  and  no  rigidity,  this  early 
stupor  usually  passes  away  on  the  second  or  third  day. 

The  sleep  of  early  infancy  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  but  not  very  deep 
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after  the  first  month.  After  the  third  year  the  heavy  sleep  of  childhood 
is  commonly  seen.  A  healthy  infant  during  the  first  few  weeks  sleepe 
from  twenty  to  twenty-two  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  waking  only 
from  hunger,  discomfort,  or  pain.  During  the  first  six  months  a 
healthy  infant  will  usually  sleep  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
the  waking  periods  being  only  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  long.  At 
the  age  of  one  year  most  infants  sleep  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours, 
viz.,  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  at  night,  and  two  or  three  hours  during 
the  day,  usually  in  two  naps.  When  two  years  old  usually  thirteen  to 
fourteen  hours'  sleep  is  taken;  eleven  or  twelve  liours  at  night  and  one 
or  two  hours  during  the  day,  generally  in  a  single  nap.  At  the  age  of 
four  years  children  require  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours'  sleep.  It  is 
always  desirable,  and  in  most  cases  with  regularity  it  is  possible,  to  keep 
up  the  daily  nap  until  children  are  four  years  old.  From  six  to  ten 
years  the  amount  of  sleep  required  is  ten  or  eleven  hours,  and  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  nine  hours  should  be  the  minimum. 

Training  in  proper  habits  of  sleep  should  be  begun  at  birth.  From 
the  outset  an  infant  should  be  accustomed  to  being  put  into  his  crib  while 
awake  and  to  go  to  sleep  of  his  own  accord.  Rocking  and  all  other  habits 
of  this  sort  are  useless  and  mav  even  be  harmful.  An  infant  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sleep  on  the  breast  of  the  nurse,  nor  with  the  nipple  of  the 
bottle  in  his  mouth.  Other  devices  for  putting  infants  to  sleep,  such  as 
allowing  the  child  to  suck  a  rubber  nipple  or  amihing  else,  are  positively 
injurious.  If  such  means  of  inducing  sleep  are  resorted  to  the  infant 
Boon  acquires  the  habit  of  not  sleeping  without  them.  I  have  known  of 
one  instance  where  the  habit  of  rocking  during  sleep  was  continued  until 
the  child  was  two  years  old;  the  moment  the  rocking  was  stopped  the 
infant  would  wake,  and  in  consequence  this  practice  was  continued  by 
the  devoted  but  misguided  parents.  A  quiet,  darkened  room,  a  warm 
and  comfortable  bed,  an  appetite  satisfied,  and  dry  napkins  are  all  that 
are  needed  to  induce  sleep  in  a  healthy  child. 

The  periods  of  sleep  in  young  infants  are  usually  from  two  to  three 
hours  long,  with  the  exception  of  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
when  a  long  sleep  of  five  or  six  hours  oc»curs.  The  purpose  of  training 
is  to  have  the  child  take  this  long  sleep  at  night.  The  habit  of  regular 
sleep  is  best  established  by  wakening  the  infant  regularly  every  two  or 
two  and  a  half  hours  during  the  day  for  feeding,  and  allowing  it  to  sleep 
as  long  as  possible  during  the  night.  This  training  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  regular  habits  of  feeding.  Such  habits  are  easily  fonued  if  the 
plan  be  systematically  followed  from  the  outset. 

By  the  fifth  month  all  feeding  between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  should  be 
discontinued.  If  this  is  done  most  infants  can  be  trained  bv  this  time 
to  sleep  all  night.  If  the  room  is  lighted,  and  the  child  taken  from  the 
crib  or  rocked  or  fed  as  soon  as  he  wakens  at  night,  there  is  no  sucli  thing 
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as  the  formation  of  good  habits  of  sleep.  Regularity  in  sleep  and  feeding 
not  only  make  the  care  of  young  infants  very  much  easier,  but  they  are 
of  a  good  deal  of  importance  for  the  health  of  the  child. 

The  causes  of  disturbed  or  irregular  sleep  in  young  infants  are  mainly 
two— hunger  and  indigestion.  In  nursing  infants  it  is  usually  the  for- 
mer; in  those  artificially  fed  usually  the  latter.  Sleeplessness  from  hun- 
ger is  often  seen  in  children  who  are  nursed  thirty  or  forty  minutes  and 
then  fall  asleep,  but  wake  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  crying  and  fretful. 
After  being  quieted  they  may  fall  asleep  again  for  half  an  hour,  but 
wake  at  short  intervals.  The  peaceful  sleep  of  two  or  three  hours  which 
should  follow  a  proper  feeding  is  never  seen.  With  this  restlessness,  in 
indigestion  other  signs  are  usually  present,  stationary  weight,  etc.  The 
disturbed  sleep  due  to  overfeeding  shows  itself  by  much  the  same  symp- 
toms, excepting  that  the  first  sleep  after  the  meal  is  usually  longer. 

Exercise. — This  is  no  less  important  in  infancy  than  in  later  child- 
hood.   An  infant  gets  his  exercise  in  the  lusty  cry  which  follows  the  cool 
sponge  of  the  bath,  in  kicking  his  legs  about,  waving  his  arms,  etc.    By 
these  means  pulmonary  expansion  and  muscular  development  are  in- 
creased and  the  general  nutrition  promoted.    An  infant's  clothing  should 
be  such  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  exercise.     Confinement  of  the  legs 
should  not  be  permitted.    In  hospital  practice  I  have  often  had  a  chance 
to  observe  the  bad  results  which  follow  when  very  young  infants  are 
allowed  to  lie  in  the  cribs  nearly  all  the  time.    Little  by  little  the  vital 
processes  flag,  the  cry  becomes  feeble,  the  weight  is  first  stationary,  then 
there  is  a  steady  loss.     The  appetite  fails  so  that  food  is  at  first  taken 
without  relish,  then  at  times  altogether  refused;  later,  vomiting  ensues 
and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion.    This,  in  many  cases,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  steady  downward  course  which  goes  on  until  a  condition  of 
hopeless  marasmus  is  reached.    Such  infants  must  be  taken  up  every  few 
hours  and  carried  about  the  wards;  the  position  should  be  frequently 
changed,  and  general  friction  of  the  entire  body  employed  at  least  twice 
a  day.    Every  means  must  be  made  use  of  to  stimulate  the  vital  activity. 
The  value  of  systematic  attention  to  these  matters  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated in  hospitals  for  infants.    Infants  who  are  old  enough  to  creep  or 
stand  usually  take  sufficient  exercise  unless  they  are  restrained.    At  this 
age  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  they  are  eager  to  do.     Every 
facility  should  be  afforded  for  using  their  muscles.     Exercise  may  be 
encouraged  by  phicing  upon  the  floor  in  a  warm  room  a  mattress  or  a 
thick  "  comfortable,"  and  allowing  tlie  infant  to  roll  and  tumble  upon  it 
at  will.    A  large  bed  may  answer  tlie  same  purpose. 

In  older  children  every  form  of  out-of-door  exercise  should  be  encour- 
aged— ball,  tennis,  and  all  running  games,  horseback  riding,  the  bicycle, 
tricycle,  swimming,  coasting,  and  skating.  Up  to  the  eleventh  year  no 
difference  need  be  made  in  thq  exercise  of  the  two  sexes.     Companion- 
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ship  is  a  nei-essity.  Children  brought  up  alone  are  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  this  respect,  and  are  not  likely  to  get  as  much  exercise  as  they  require 
The  amount  of  exercise  allowed  delicate  children  should  In;  regulatec 
with  some  degrees  of  care.  It  may  he  carried  to  the  point  of  moderate 
muscular  fatigue,  hut  never  to  muscular  exhaust icm.  The  latter  is  par 
ticularly  likely  to  he  the  case  in  comjKjtitive  games. 

Exercise  should  have  reference  to  the  synmietrical  development  of  tlu 
whole  lH>dy.  In  prescribing  it  the  sjKM'ific  needs  of  the  individual  chile 
should  he  considered.  Bv  carefullv  regulated  exercises  verv  much  mai 
ho  done  to  cluvk  such  deformities  as  round  shoulders  and  slight  latera 
curvature  of  the  sj)ine,  and  also  to  develop  narrow  chests  and  feebh 
thoracic  muscles.  For  j)urj)oses  like  these,  gymnastics  are  exceedingl] 
valuable  to  su}>plement  out-of-door  exercise,  but  they  can  never  takt 
their  place. 

Then*  are  two  important  jioints  with  reference  to  exercise  indoors 
First,  the  ])layroom  should  \\o  cool — alnuit  00°  F.  Sec-ondly,  during  al 
active  exercise  the  clothing  should  be  liK>se  and  light,  so  as  to  allow  tb 
freest  jH>ssihle  motion  of  the  ho<ly. 

Airing. — In  summer  there  can  l>e  no  ]>ossible  ohjecticm  to  a  youn/ 
infant  InMUg  allowed  out  of  doors  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  He  shouh 
Ih*  kept  in  the  ojhmi  air  as  much  as  possil>le  during  the  day.  In  the  fal 
and  spring  this  should  not  Ik*  }H»rmitted  until  the  child  is  at  least  i 
month  old,  anil  then  only  when  the  out-of-door  temperature  is  above  60 
F.  IHiring  his  outing  the  head  should  Ih>  protivted  from  the  wind  anc 
the  eyes  from  the  sun.  The  duration  of  the  outing  at  first  should  h 
only  tiftivn  or  twenty  minutes,  the  time  Inking  gradually  lengthened  t 
two  or  thriH*  hours.  The  chiKl  should  he  gnuiually  accustomed  to  change 
of  temjH»ratun»  in  the  nnMii  by  ojHMiing  wiile  the  windows  for  a  few  min 
utes  each  tlay  even  Wfon*  it  is  taken  out  of  dinars,  the  child  bein; 
dressiMl  meanwhile  as  for  an  outing.  In  the  eas^^  of  children  bom  lat 
in  the  fall  or  in  the  winter  this  means  of  giving  fresh  air  may  be  ad 
vantagiHuisly  U^gun  at  one  month  and  followed  throughout  the  first  win 
ter.  It  is  onlv  mwssarv  in  all  such  cas^^s  that  the  chamres  Ih^  made  ver 
gradually  Innh  as  to  the  length  of  the  airing  and  as  to  the  temjvratun: 
The  gn^at  advaniagi*  of  this  plan  over  that  mon*  commonly  follower 
of  kei»ping  young  infants  closely  housed  for  the  first  six  months  in  ea» 
they  an*  In^rn  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  I  can  |x^sitively  atfirm  fron 
quite  a  wide  olun^rvation  of  Wih  methods.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  seriou 
imj>ortanit»  that  every  infant  W  furnislunl  an  abundaniv  of  pure  fresl 
air  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  When  the  plan  aUne  outlined  i 
carefully  and  judiciously  followtsi,  the  tendency  to  laiarrhal  atTiVtion 
instead  of  U^ing  imn*ast*d  is  then^bx  gr^'uilv  lessened. 

When  four  or  fixe  nu>nihs  old,  then*  is  no  n^ason  whv  a  healthv  rhil( 
should  not  gi»  out  of  iKn^rs  on  pleasant  days  if  the  tem(vnitun»  is  no 
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below  2if  V,  While  there  is  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  many  mothers 
and  some  physicians  against  a  child's  sleeping  out  of  doors  in  coM 
weather,  it  is  a  practice  which  I  have  always  urged  upon  mothers,  and 
have  never  seen  followed  by  any  but  the  most  beneficial  results.  The 
daN's  of  all  others  when  infants  and  very  young  children  should  not  be 
cat  of  doors  are  when  there  are  high  winds,  especially  those  from  the 
northeast,  an  atmosphere  of  melting  snow,  and  during  severe  storms. 
Delicate  infants  must  of  course  be  more  carefully  guarded  during  the 
cold  season.  With  most  of  these  the  plan  of  house-airing  is  all  that 
should  be  attempted. 

Inneiy. — This  should  be  the  sunniest  and  best-ventilated  room  in 

the  house.    It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  see  that  proper  attention  is  paid 

to  the  hygiene  of  the  room  in  which  the  child  spends  at  least  four-fifths 

of  his  time  during  the  first  year,  and  two-thirds  of  his  time  during  the 

first  two  or  three  years  of  life.     Sunlight  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

Sunny  rooms  always  contain  less  organic  matter  and  less  humidity,  and 

henc^a  room  upon  the  north  side  of  the  house  should  always  be  avoided, 

preferably  one  in  the  second  story  should  be  chosen.    Nothing  which  can 

in  any  way  contaminate  the  air  of  the  room  should  be  allowed.    There 

should  be  no  drying  of  clothes  or  of  napkins,  and  no  plumbing.     No 

food  should  be  allowed  to  stand  about  the  room.    The  gas  should  not  be 

allowed  to  bum  at  night;  a  small  wax  night-light  furnishes  all  that  is 

needed  in  the  nursery.    If  possible  the  heat  should  be  from  an  open  fire ; 

the  next  best  thing  is  the  Franklin  heater.     Nothing  in  the  room  is 

worse  than  steam  heat  from  a  radiator  unless  it  be  a  gas  stove,  which 

under  no  circumstances  should  be  allowed,  excepting  possibly  for  a  few 

minutes  each  morning  during  the  bath. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  during  the  day  should  not  be  over 
70**  F.  It  is  important  that  every  nursery  should  have  a  thermometer, 
and  that  this  and  not  the  sensations  of  the  nurse  should  be  the  guide. 
It  is  almost  invariably  true  that  the  nursery  is  overheated.  Often  no 
other  explanation  can  be  found  for  chronic  indigestion  and  falling  weight 
excepting  a  nursery  whose  habitual  temperature  ranges  from  75°  to  80** 
F.  At  night  for  the  first  few  weeks  the  temperature  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  65°  F.  After  two  months  the  night  temperature 
may  fall  to  60°  or  even  50°  F. 

Free  ventilation  without  draughts  is  an  absolute  necessity.  This  is 
best  accomplished  by  ventilators  in  the  windows,  of  which  there  are 
many  excellent  devices  sold  in  the  shops.  While  the  child  is  absent  from 
the  room  the  windows  should  l>e  widely  opened  and  free  airing  of  the 
nursery  accomplished.  The  room  should  always  be  thoroughly  aired  at 
night  before  the  child  is  put  to  bed.  The  window  may  be  kept  open 
after  the  third  month.  After  the  first  year  the  window  may  be  open, 
unless  the  outside  temperature  is  as  low  as  20°  F.     If  the  window  is 
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A  more  efficient  means  of  furnishing  artifi(*ial  heat  is  hy  the  electri 
pad.  These  small  heaters  are  attached  to  an  electric  fixture  like  a  drop 
light.  A  convenient  size  is  ten  by  fifteen  inches.  The  pad,  which  can  b 
obtained  of  any  electric  supply  company,  is  placed  beneath  two  or  thre 
thicknesses  of  blanket,  upon  which  the  infant  lies  in  its  basket.  Sine 
the  pads  occasionally  get  out  of  order  they  nmst  l)e  used  with  some  eau 
tion,  as  they  have  been  known  to  burn  the  l>edclothes  and  even  the  bab\ 

With  such  means  as  those  described  it  is  possible  to  maintain  th 
body  temperature  at  normal  even  in  a  room  kept  at  the  ordinary  tem 
perature.  It  is  preferable  to  have  a  warmer  room ;  75**  or  even  80**  F 
is  desirable  for  feeble  infants.  Adequate  ventilation,  however,  is  india 
pensable.  With  intelligent  care  excellent  results  can,  however,  often  b 
obtained  with  no  other  means  for  maintaining  heat  than  the  padde< 
basket  and  hot-water  bottles ;  but  the  other  accessories  make  the  probles 
an  easier  one. 

Premature  infants  should  be  fed  without  being  removed  from  th 
basket,  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  take  the  breast.  The  posi 
tion  should  be  frequently  changed  and  some  freedom  of  movement  of  th 
limbs  permitted,  but  the  infants  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible 
The  body  should  be  oiled  and  fresh  cotton  applied  every  other  day.  Th 
rectal  temperature  at  first  should  be  taken  several  times  a  day  in  orde 
to  be  sure  that  sufficient  artificial  heat  is  being  supplied,  but  not  to 
much.  The  latter  condition  is  one  that  often  obtains.  So  long  as  th 
rectal  temperature  varies  only  between  98°  and  100°  F.  one  should  b 
satisfied. 

IxLOubaton. — Personally,  I  have  not  found  the  usual  small  incubate 
a  very  satisfactory  means  of  caring  for  the  premature  infant.  The  dil 
Acuities  in  successful  operation  are  many  and  the  dangers  eonsequen 
upon  the  mode  of  ventilation  are  considerable.  Except  by  person 
experienced,  their  use  is  not  to  be  advised.  In  hospitals  with  spe 
cially  trained  nurses  they  may  give  excellent  results,  but  in  the  avei 
agfe  home  the  simpler  measures  above  described  are  much  safer  am 
quite  efficient. 

Every  institution  receiving  and  caring  for  premature  infants  shoub 
have  a  specially  equipped  room  for  that  purpose.  It  should  be  of  suffi 
eient  size  to  accommodate  several  patients.  We  have  had  such  a  room  con 
structed  in  the  Babies'  Hospital  which  seems  to  fulfill  all  the  requirement* 
The  room  has  a  floor  space  of  thirteen  by  sixteen  feet  with  ceiling  eleve] 
feet  high.  This  is  arranged  for  five  infants,  which  gives  each  child  45i 
cubic  feet  of  air.  The  cribs  are  separated  by  glass  plates,  which  projec 
three  feet  from  the  side  wall  and  are  four  feet  in  height,  forming  fo 
each  infant  a  sort  of  alcove.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  diminish  th 
chances  of  bed-to-bed  infection.  The  room  has  double  partition  wall 
and  double  windows.     The  temperature  is  controlled  by  a  thermosta 
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Tegulstor  and  ie  maintained  at  about  90°  P.  The  room  is  provided 
vith  i  special  Teotilating  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  entire  air 
of  the  room  can  be  changed  in  a  lev  minutes.  This  is  done  several 
tiiDM  s  daj.  Such  a  room  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  small  in- 
nhitor  without  any  of  its  drawbacks.  The  infants  are  clothed  in  a 
ODgle  loose  garment  of  absorbent  cotton  and  cheese-cloth  and  lightly 
coTeied.  In  this  room  the  normal  body  temperature  is  easily  maintained. 
For  vet-nursing,  bathing,  and  changing  of  napkins,  the  children  are 
itmored  to  an  anteroom  which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  ?S°  F. 
When  the  bottle  is  given  they  are  fed  in  their  cribs.  After  reaching  the 
vei^tof  five  and  a  half  or  six  pounds  they  are  removed  to  the  anteroom 
for  t  few  days,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  the  ward  or  sent  home. 

Jttiag. — The  feeding  of  the  premature  infant  is  not  less  important 
thin  the  maintenance  of  heat  and  proper  ventilation.  Infants  at  eight 
months  and  those  weighing  five  pounds  or  thereabouts 
on  DBually  be  made  to  take  the  breast  after  the  first  few 
dsit  Few  below  this  age  or  weight  will  do  so,  Soniu 
will  rack  from  a  bottle,  but  the  majority  must  be  fed 
h;  other  means.  A  medicine  dropper  may  be  used,  or 
the  Breck  feeder^  (Fig-  1);  the  smallest  and  feeblest, 
however,  must  be  fed  by  gavage,  using  a  funnel  and 
(mill  rubber  catheter.  The  food  should  be  slowly  given ; 
if  rapidly,  some  is  liable  to  be  regurgitated,  and  this  may 
produce  attacks  of  asphysia  or  even  an  aspiration  pneu- 
mooia.  Tlie  quantity  of  food  and  frequency  of  feeding 
I'ill  depend  upon  the  size  and  age  of  the  child.  A  seven 
nwnthB"  l>8by  weighiug  three  and  a  half  pounds  should 
hive,  for  the  first  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  only 
water,  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  every  hour.  Then  regu- 
lar food,  halt  an  ounce  every  hour,  gradually  increased 
t«  an  ounce  every  two  hours  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  and 
10  ounce  and  a  half  every  two  hours  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks. 

Artificial  feeding  is  seldom  very  successful  with  pre- 
niature  infants.  With  some  of  the  larger  and  more  vig- 
orous, cow's  milk  modified  according  to  the  directions  Febdino-Tobb. 
given  in  the  chapters  on  Infant  Feeding  gives  good  re- 
mite.  I  once  succeeded  with  a  child  of  three  pounds  two  ounces.  For 
most  of  them  under  four  and  a  half  pounds,  breast-milk  is  essential. 
If  the  child  is  born  near  term,  the  mother  may  be  able  to  nurse  it,  Oc- 
casioBatly  this  may  be  done  at  eight  months,  but  seldom  earlier,  so  that 
the  milk  of  some  other  woman  must  usually  be  depended  upon. 
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As  the  premature  baby  requires  only  from  six  to  twelve  ounces  < 
breast-milk  a  day  for  the  first  few  weeks,  this  may  be  secured  from  son 
other  nursing  woman ;  a  friend  might  be  willing  to  furnish  it  or  it  coul 
be  purchased  from  any  healthy  woman  who  has  an  abundant  supply.  ] 
is  sufficient  if  it  is  drawn  fresh  twice  a  day,  the  utmost  precautions,  < 
course,  being  taken  to  secure  cleanliness.  At  first  equal  parts  of  breas 
milk  and  a  four-  or  five-per-cent  solution  of  milk  sugar  may  be  giver 
the  degree  of  dilution  being  gradually  lessened  until  pure  milk  is  take: 
Twelve  feedings  a  day  are  usually  necessary,  the  amount  at  one  feedii 
may  be  from  two  drachms  to  one  ounce  depending  upon  the  size,  ag 
and  digestive  powers  of  the  infant.  Since  the  breast-milk  must  alwa; 
be  diluted,  at  least  at  first,  it  is  not  important  that  the  baby  of  tl 
woman  furnishing  the  milk  should  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  fost 
infant.  The  milk  of  any  woman  whose  baby  is  between  one  and  eigl 
months  old  will  answer.  I  have  successfully  fed  premature  infants  wil 
breast-milk  of  women  whose  children  were  older  than  this.  Anoth< 
plan  is  to  secure  a  wet-nurse  and  permit  her  to  bring  her  own  baby  ini 
the  house.  She  pumps  for  the  premature  infant  the  required  amoui 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  nurses  her  own  chil 
In  this  way  her  flow  of  milk  is  maintained ;  but  if  the  breasts  are  pumpc 
exclusively  the  supply  rapidly  diminishes.  The  secretion  of  the  milk  i 
the  mother  may  be  promoted  by  her  suckling  the  wet-nurse's  baby  < 
some  other  vigorous  infant.  The  above  are  temporary  expedients  ai 
in  most  instances  need  not  be  continued  more  than  two  or  three  week 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  mother  may  be  able  to  nurse  her  own  chil 

The  results  with  premature  babies  will  depend  very  much  upon  ho 
soon  after  birth  they  receive  proper  care.  Immediately  after  birth  mea 
ures  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  care  and  provide  adequately  f< 
maintaining  the  body  heat.  If  an  incubator  is  to  be  used  it  should  I 
in  readiness,  so  that  the  child  can  be  put  into  it  as  soon  as  it  is  breathii 
properly.  The  age  and  vigour  of  the  infant  are  of  the  greatest  impo; 
tance  in  estimating  the  chances  of  survival.  The  following  table  giv< 
Tarnier^s  statistics,  showing  the  percentage  of  premature  infants  save 
during  a  period  of  five  years  without  the  incubator,  and  during  tl 
succeeding  five  years  with  the  incubator;  also  the  percentage  saved  j 
the  Sloane  Hospital  (New  York),  as  published  by  Voorhees: 


VowheM  MTM 

Tarnier  saved 

Tarnier  saved 

Voorhees 

exduding  easei 

Aoc. 

without  incu  • 

with  incubators. 

saved  with 

dyiof  *few 
hours  after  birtl 

baton. 

incubators. 

Bom  at  6    months 

0.0% 

16.0% 

"     '^  6J       ''       

21.5% 

36.6% 

22.6% 

66.6% 

"     "  7         "      

39.0% 

49.8% 

41.0% 

71.0% 

89.0% 

"     "  7J       '*       

54.0% 

77.0% 

75.0% 

"     •'  8         "       

78.0% 

88.8% 
96.0% 

70.0% 

91.0% 

"     "  8i       " 

88.0% 
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Results  will  improve  with  the  experience  of  the  physician  in  the  feed- 
f  and  care  of  these  very  eeneitive  patients.  Much  is  yet  to  be  learned 
onltbem. 


log  and  care 
about  tbem. 


CHAPTER    11. 
GROWTH  AND  DEVEWPMENT  OF  THE  BODY. 

OUBBVATIONS  upon  gTowth  and  development  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance daring  infancy  and  childhood.  Only  by  this  means  are  very 
many  diseases  detected  in  their  incipiency.  Early  recognition  carries 
vith  it  in  most  cases  the  possibility  of  checking  such  pathological  proc- 
etaesag,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  may  affect  the  health  not  only  in  infancy 
bit  eren  throughout  life. 

By  bmtliarity  with  what  is  normal,  detection  of  the  abnormal  soon 
beconwa  easy.  Investigation  in  regard  to  these  subjects  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  physical  examination  of  every  child. 

WEIGHT. 

The  weight  of  the  infant  is  the  best  means  we  have  to  measure  his 
natrition.  It  is  as  valuable  a  guide  to  the  physician  in  infant  feeding  as 
is  the  temperature  in  a  case  of  continued  fever.  Although  the  weight  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  only  guide  to  the  child's  condition,  it  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  it  during  the  first  two 
years.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  keep  up  regular  observations  during 
childhood. 

Weekly  weighings  should  be  made  for  the  first  six  months,  bi-weekly 
for  the  rest  of  the  first  year,  and  monthly  during  the  swond  year. 
Delicate  children  should  be 
weighed  even  more  frequently. 
Balance  scales  only  should  be 
used.  The  spring  scales  &n- 
not  reliable.  A  useful  pat- 
tern of  balance  scalett  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2. 

Wdi^t  at  Birth.— The  fol- 
lowing figures  are  taken  cod- 
aecutiyely  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portion from  the  records  of  p,^  2. 
the  JSunery  and  Child's  Hos- 
pital, the  Sloane  Maternity,  and  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  and 
indoda  only  full-term  children: 
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Average  wt^ight  of  568  fem&ira 7  16  the.  (3,260  grammcw). 

590male9 7.55"     (3.400         "      ). 

l,158infantB 7.35  '■     (3,330  '      ). 

Weight  Curve  dniin;  the  Fint  Few  Weeks. — The  accompanyii 
chart  represents  the  variations  in  weight  for  the  first  twenty  davs.  Thei 
observations  were  made  upon  one  liundred  healthy,  nursing  infants,  fifi 
males  and  fifty  females,  at  the  Xurserj'  and  Chiiirs  Hoepital.  Tl 
children  were  weighed  daily  during  the  period  of  observation.     Tl 
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I    FlRBT  TWKSTT    DaTB. 


average  woiglif  at  hirth  wa*  T.I  )iotind!t.  The  curve  shows  a  ve 
marked  loos  of  weight  on  thi>  Itmt  day  and  a  slight  loss  on  the  seooi 
day,  the  lowest  point  U-iiig  tomhi'd  u(  the  Wginning  of  the  third  da; 
but  from  this  time  tlu're  wan  h  wleady  gain.  The  average  initial  loss 
these  cases  was  ten  ouuhii.  Ix-ing  in  ench  sex  exai-tly  eleven  per  cent 
the  body  weight.  In  eight  hnudriHl  and  thirty-live  eases,  itioludiog  the 
above  mentionwl,  the  averagi*  liws  was  nine  and  a  half  ounces.  The  lo 
of  the  first  days  ia  chielly  il»e  lo  the  ilisi-hargi>  of  the  me<.'onium  ai 
urine,  but  is  in  i>nrt  fnmi  the  eteiiiit  of  tissue  waste  over  the  nutrime 
derived  from  the  Im-asls.  .Vfter  the  tliiril  day.  wim-ident  with  an  abu 
dant  secretion  of  milk,  there  is  a  Meady.  daily  ini-reas<>  in  weight, 
the  milk  is  very  s<'anty  or  is  wanting  altop'ther,  the  loss  in  weig 
continues. 
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The  birth-weight  of  nursing  childreD  who  thrive  normally  ia  regained 
on  the  average  on  the  tenth  day.  The  most  frequent  deviation  from  the 
Qomul  curve  conaiBts  in  a  continued  loss  or  Btationary  weight  after  the 
(bird  day.  This  may  he  due  to  acute  illneea,  8uch  as  bronchitis,  diar- 
rbfft,  pyiemia,  or  hemorrhage,  hut  in  the  majority  of  eases  there  is  a 
disturbance  of  nutrition  from  improper  or  insufficient  food. 

The  weight  curve  of  infants  who  are  artificially  fed,  even  though 
tbfTsre  strong  and  vigorous  and  the  feeding  properly  done,  rarely  fol- 
lova  for  the  first  month  the  same  lines  aa  tliat  of  nursing  infants.  We 
ikWIy  §oe  an  initial  loss  which  is  ahout  the  same  as  in  nursing  infants, 
thfnaperioil  of  nearly  stationary  weight  lasting  from  one  totwo  weeks. 

Exci'Sfive  loss  in  weight  during  the  first  few  days  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  seriously  handicaps  an  infant  during  the  first  weeks  of  its 
life.  Tlie  great  importance  of  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 


THE  FiBBT  Year.' 


Weight  Cnnc  of  the  First  Year.— The  curve  of  the  ac<'onipanying 
chart  is  made  up  from  complete  weight  cliarts  of  one  hundred  healthy 
nurtiing  infants  who  were  tliriving  and  weigiied  every  week,  and  the  in- 
complete charts  of  ahout  three  hundred  other  infants.    There  are  ropre- 


'  Blank  weight  charts  ai 
New  YOTk. 


;  made  by  Geo.  L.  Goodman  i  Co.,  101  Beckman  Street, 
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Bented  in  round  numbers  about  twenty  thousand  observations  on  ehildrei 
under  one  year.  The  period  of  most  rapid  increase  is  during  the  firs 
three  months.  It  is  slowest  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month.  ThL 
curve  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  line,  like  the  normal  line  of  th< 
temperature  chart,  but  as  an  average  line.  An  infant  who  is  at  birth  i 
pound  above  the  average  may  keep  this  distance  above  the  line  for  th< 
whole  year;  another,  weighing  one  pound  less  than  the  average,  may  hi 
as  far  below  it.  Girls  throughout  the  year  are  on  the  average  half  i 
pound  lighter  than  boys.  No  single  child  exactly  follows  the  line  al 
the  way,  but  it  is  surprising  how  close  to  it  a  very  large  number  of  th< 
cases  come. 

In  artificially-fed  infants — provided  the  feeding  is  properly  done — th< 
curve  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  breast-fed  infants,  except- 
ing in  the  slower  gain  of  the  first  montli,  although  this  difference  is 
usually  made  up  before  the  sixth  month  is  reached. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  average  child  weighs  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  at  birth.  Perfect  health  during  the  first  year  is  seer 
only  in  children  who  are  gaining  steadily  in  weight.  A  child  may  nol 
always  gain  rapidly,  but  it  should  gain  steadily,  and  if  it  does  not,  some- 
thing is  wrong.  All  the  conditions  surrounding  the  infant  should  b€ 
investigated,  but  especially  the  food.  One  should  not  be  satisfied  unlese 
the  average  weekly  gain  during  the  first  six  months  is  at  least  four 
ounces.  In  the  second  six  months  it  may  be  slightly  less.  As  a  rule,  a 
child  who  gains  regularly  in  weight  is  thriving;  an  exception  must,  how- 
ever, be  made  in  the  case  of  some  infants  who  are  fed  chiefly  upon  carbo- 
hydrate foods. 

Weight  from  the  Second  to  the  Fifth  Tear. — Comparatively  few  obser- 
vations have  been  published  upon  the  weight  during  this  period.  From 
nearly  one  thousand  personal  observations  it  appears  that  the  normal 
gain  of  a  healthy  child  is  about  six  pounds  during  the  second  year,  aboul 
five  during  the  third  year,  and  about  four  pounds  during  the  fourth 
year;  the  actual  weights  are  given  in  the  large  table  on  page 
20.  During  this  period  the  gain  is  rarely  uniform  after  the  first  year. 
With  most  children  it  is  slowest  or  the  weight  is  stationary  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  while  the  most  rapid  increase  is  usually  seen  in  autumn. 
Throughout  this  period  the  girls  gain  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  boys,  bul 
remain  on  the  average  nearly  one  pound  lighter.  During  almost  ever} 
illness,  no  matter  of  what  character,  the  gain  in  weight  ceases,  and  usu- 
ally there  is  a  loss,  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  which  are  somewhat  pro- 
portionate to  the  severity  of  the  attack;  but  it  is  always  much  more 
rapid  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract  than  in  any  other  form  of  illness, 

Weight  of  Older  Children. — The  weights  given  in  the  table  of  childreB 
from  five  to  fourteen  vears  are  from  Bowditch.  Observations  were  made 
upon  children  of  American  parentage  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston — 
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upon  4,327  boys  and  3,681  girls.*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
weights  include  the  ordinary  clothing,  while  those  below  five  years  are 
without  clothing.' 

The  slowest  gain  is  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  year,  when  it  is  about 
four  pounds  a  year.  From  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  year  it  rises  to 
about  six  pounds  a  year.  Up  to  the  eleventh  year  the  two  sexes  gain 
in  al)out  the  same  ratio.  From  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  year  the 
girls  gain  mucli  more  rapidly,  passing  the  boys  for  the  first  time  and 
maintaining  this  lead  until  the  fifteenth  year,  when  again  the  boys 
pass  them. 

HEIGHT. 

The  figures  showing  the  height  at  different  ages  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing tal)le.  The  measurements  of  infants  at  birth  are  taken  in  about 
equal  numl>crs  from  the  records  of  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  and 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital.    They  were  made  upon  full-term  infants. 

Average  length  of  231  males 20.61  inches  (52.5  cm.); 

211  females 20.47     "       (52.2    "  ); 

442  mfants 20.54     "        (52.35  "  ). 

The  most  rapid  gain  in  length  is  in  the  first  year.  During  this  period 
the  child  grows  on  an  average  a  little  over  eight  inches  (21  cm.).  This 
gain  is  usually,  but  not  always,  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  weight. 
During  the  second  year  the  average  increase  is  three  and  a  half  inches  (9 


*  W.  T.  Porter  has  published  (1894)  observations  made  upon  14,744  children  of 
American  parentage  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  His  figures  show  quite  a 
variation  from  those  of  Bowdit<;h.  and  are  as  foUoiivs: 


Aqs. 

BOTB*  WSIOHT. 

GIRL8*  WEIGHT. 

Kiloe. 

Pounds. 

Kilos. 

Pounds. 

6  vears 

19.66 
21.67 
23.91 
26.08 
28.49 
31.26 
33.45 
35.96 
40.34 
47.25 
52.10 

43.2 
47.7 
52.6 
57.4 
62.7 
68.8 
73.6 
79.1 
88.7 
103.9 
114.6 

18.76 
20.82 
22.71 
25.07 
27.43 
29.93 
33.17 
38.29 
43.12 
46.90 
50.06 

41.3 

4                   

45.8 

8      "    

50.0 

9      "    

56.1 

10      "    

60.3 

11       "    

65.8 

12      "    

73.0 

13      "    

84.2 

14       "    

94.9 

15      "    

103.2 

16      *'    

110.1 

'  The  average  weight  of  the  ordinary  house  clothing  of  school  children,  according 
to  Bowditch,  is  at  five  years,  2.8  pounds  for  both  sexes;  at  seven  years,  3.5  for  both 
sexes;  at  ten  years,  5.7  pounds  for  boys  and  4.5  pounds  for  girls;  at  thirteen  years,  7.4 
pounds  for  boys  and  5.6  pounds  for  girls;  at  sixteen  years,  9.7  pounds  for  boys  and  8.1 
pounds  for  girls.    This  must  be  deducted  from  weights  given  to  obtain  the  net  weight. 
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Table  showing  Weight,  Height,  and  Circumjerence  0}  the  Head  and   Cheat  from 
Birth  to  the  SixteetOh  Year.^ 


»■! 

OHT, 

au 

OKT. 

fH 

WT. 

HE 

AD. 

P...d.. 

KiW. 

...h.,. 

Cm. 

lnch« 

Cm. 

Inch*.. 

Cm. 

Birth' 

Gids,' 

7.55 

7,1(1 

3.43 

3.26 

20.6 

20.5 

53.5 

.52.2 

13.4 

13.0 

31.3 

33.2 

13.9 

13.5 

35.S 

34.0 

flmonths".,. 

S 

lff.0 

la.r. 

7.36 

7,03 

35.4 

2.5.0 

64.8 

63.6 

16.5 

16.1 

43.0 

41.0 

17.0 

16.6 

43J 

42.2 

lamonlhuV 

Gh-U' 

21.0 

20,5 

».30 

20.0 

28.7 

73.8 

73.2 

18.0 
17.4 

45.0 

44.4 

18.0 

17,6 

45.9 

44.6 

ISmonttW.. 

GirK 

34.0 

23.0 

10.35 

9.0a 

30.0 

29.7 

76.3 

75.6 

18.5 

IS.O 

47.1 

45.9 

ISJ 

18.0 

47.1 

45,9 

2  yeam '. . . 

Boys. 

GirlM. 

87.0 

28.0 

12.03 

11. .56 

.W.6 

32.5 

83.8 

82.S 

10.0 

18,5 

48.4 

47.0 

18.0 

18,6 

48.3 
47.2 

3  years » 

Boys. 

Girl«. 

.TO.0 

31.0 

14.14 

13,60 

.W.0 

3.5.0 

80.1 

Sil.l 

20.1 

19.8 

51.1 

.50.5 

19-1 

!9,0 

49.0 

48,4 

4 years'. . .  . 

Boys. 

Girls. 

3S.8 

35.0 

1S.87 
15.41 

38.0 

38,0 

96.7 

96,7 

30.7 

20,7 

53.8 

.52,2 

19.7 

19.5 

50.3 

49.6 

SycaTB..,. 

& 

41.3 

:Jii.s 

18.71 

IS.lMi 

41.7 

41.4 

106.0 

105,3 

31.5 

21.0 

54.8 

.5;!.5 

30.5 

20,2 

53.3 

.51.3 

eynan..  , 

Boyf. 

tiirlfl. 

4«.l 

43.S 

30.48 

I'j.s: 

44.1 

4:1.6 

113.0 

110.9 

33.2 

22.S 

50.1 

58.3 

SK- 

403 

48.0 

32.44 

21.7S 

46.3 

4.1.9 

117.4 

116.7 

23.7 

23,3 

60.6 

50.5 

gX* 

Boys. 

Girls. 

54.5 

52.9 

60.0 

67. 5 

34.70 

24.01 

26.58 

26.10 

48.3 
4S.0 

50.1 

49.6 

122.3 

120.1 

127.2 

126,0 

-M.4 

23,8 

».. 

24.5 

63.2 

60.S 

63.0 

62.5 

10  years. . 

sr 

68.6 

64.1 

.10.33 

29.07 

52.2 
51  .ft 

132.6 

vn.a 

36.8 

24.7 

6S.e 

6:1.0 

31.0 

20,7 

5S.S 

52.8 

Girlx. 

7«.4 

70.3 

33.83 

31..S- 

5«.0 

137.3 

136.G 

36.4 

25.S 

67.2 

6.5.8 

12  years 

£S- 

79.8 
SI.4 

36.31 

36,00 

55.8 
.57,1 

141.7 

145.2 

37.0 

20,8 

08.8 

6S.3 

tSyeuB 

& 

88.3 
fll.2 

40.04 

41,30 

58.2 
58.7 

117.7 

140.2 

27.7 

28,0 

70.6 
71.3 

UyearB... 

Oir's" 

99.3 

100.3 

45.03 

45.50 

61.0 

00.3 

155.1 

1.5:1.2 

W.8 

20.2 

73.3 

74.1 

15  yean 

Boys. 

Girls, 

110.8 

108.4 

50.36 

40.17 

03.0 

01.4 

159.9 

155.0 

30.3 

76.6 

76.S 

21.8 

21. .5 

55.5 

.54.8 

16  yean 

Girl^*' 

123.7 

113,0 

56.09 

.'il.24 

65.6 

01.7 

166.5 

156.7 

31.2 

30,8 

79.2 

rs,s 

'."-'- 

'  The  observations  of  Bobb  (Sncnce,  .Vpril  12,  1895)  uikiii  4,319  ^hildrpn  <ivpr  six 
years  old  show  that  first  bom  excm^l  children  bom  at  a  later  period  both  in  height 
and  weight. 

*  Theoe  weights  arc  without  clothes;  after  five  years  clothes  are  included. 
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cm.).  From  this  time  on  the  rate  of  increase  is  quite  uniform  in  both 
sexes  until  the  eleventh  year,  it  being  between  two  and  three  inches  a  year. 

After  the  eleventh  year  in  girls  and  the  twelfth  in  boys  the  growth  is 
much  more  rapid.  In  height  the  girls  exceed  the  boys  at  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  years  for  the  only  time  in  their  growth. 

In  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding  table  those  of  five  years  and  over 
are  taken  from  Bowditch,  the  observations  being  made  upon  the  same 
children  as  those  whose  weights  were  taken.  The  observations  from  six 
months  to  four  years  inclusive  are  from  original  sources,  and  are  drawn 
from  about  five  hundred  cases.  The  height  much  more  than  the  weight 
of  children  is  modified  by  hereditary  influences. 

Bachitic  children  during  infancy  and  early  childhood  are,  as/ a  rule, 
shorter  than  others.  I  have  frequently  measured  such  children  during 
the  third  year  who  were  six  inches  below  the  average  for  that  age.  The 
effect  of  malnutrition  upon  the  length  of  the  body  is  much  less  than 
upon  the  weight. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  TRUNK. 

At  birth  the  trunk  is  relatively  long  and  the  extremities  short.  The 
centre  of  the  body  at  birth,  according  to  one  hundred  observations  made 
for  me  by  Dr.  Wilbur  Ward  at  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  (2  cm.)  below  the  centre  of  the  umbilicus.  Sub- 
sequently the  growth  of  the  extremities  is  much  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  trunk.  Thus  1  have  found  at  birth  the  length  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities (measuring  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ileum  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot)  to  be  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  body; 
at  five  years,  fifty -four  per  cent,  and  at  sixteen  years,  sixty  per  cent.  The 
above  figures  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  observations,  which,  al- 
though not  numerous  enough  for  exact  percentages,  are  still  sufficient 
to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  general  relation  of  the  length  of  the  ex- 
tremities to  that  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  These  facts  are  of  some  assist- 
ance in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  attended  by  abnormalities  of  growth, 
such  as  rickets,  cretinism,  and  chondrodystrophy. 

THE  HEAD. 

Circumference. — The  average  circumference  of  the  head  at  birth  in 
four  hundred  and  fortv-six  full-term  infants  observed  at  the  Sloane 
Maternity  Hospital  and  New  York  Infant  Asylum  was  as  follows: 

Average  circumference  of  the  head,  231  males 13.90  inches  (35.5  cm.); 

"  "  "  "     215  fomales.  ...13.52     "       (34.5    *'  ); 


Total 446  infants. . . .  13.71     "       (35.0    "  ). 

The  occipito-frontal  measurement  was  the  one  taken. 
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The  growth  of  the  head  is  most  rapid  during  the  first  year,  the  in- 
crease being  about  four  inches  (10  cm.).  It  is  about  half  an  inch  a 
month  during  the  early  months,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  a  month  dur- 
ing the  later  months  of  the  first  year.  During  the  second  year  the 
increase  is  about  one  inch  (2.5  cm.).  From  the  second  to  the  fifth  year 
the  growth  is  slower,  being  only  about  one  and  a  half  inches  (4  cm.)  for 
the  three  years.  After  the  fifth  year  the  increase  in  the  circumference 
of  the  head  is  very  slow  (see  table). 

Closure  of  the  Sutures. — ^The  main  sutures  of  the  cranium  are  not 
commonly  ossified  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  and  very  frequently 
some  mobility  may  be  detected  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month.  Distinct 
separation  of  the  cranial  bones  after  birth  is  abnormal.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  premature  and  in  syphilitic  infants. 

Closure  of  the  Fontanels. — The  posterior  fontanel  is  usually  oblit- 
erated by  the  end  of  the  second  month.  The  anterior  fontanel  under 
normal  conditions  closes  on  an  average  at  about  the  eighteenth  month. 
The  usual  variations  are  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-second 
months.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  fontanel  is  generally  about 
one  inch  in  diameter.  An  open  fontanel  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
may  be  considered  abnormal.  The  closure  of  the  fontanel  is  not  al- 
ways early  in  well-nourished  children,  nor  is  it  always  delayed  in  those 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  In  very  rare  cases  the  anterior  fontanel 
may  either  be  closed  at  birth  or  may  close  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
life.  Closure  of  the  fontanel  by  the  middle  of  the  first  year  is  often  seen 
in  cases  of  arrested  cerebral  development.  This  indicates  a  serious  con- 
dition, usually  microcephalus.  Closure  of  the  fontanel  in  the  early 
months  of  the  second  year  may  be  due  to  the  slow  growth  of  the 
brain  in  a  child  suffering  from  general  malnutrition  but  otherwise 
normal. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  delayed  closure  of  the  fontanel  is 
rickets,  in  which  condition  it  may  be  open  up  to  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  A  large  fontanel  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  cretinism,  and 
in  untreated  cases  is  often  seen  as  late  as  the  eighth  year  or  later.  In 
infancy  an  open  fontanel  with  a  rapid  growth  of  the  head  should  at 
once  suggest  hydroec})halus.  There  is  an  hereditary  condition  in  which 
the  fontanel  remains  open  even  to  adult  life.  Two  such  cases  in  father 
and  son  were  shown  me  by  Marie  in  Paris.  In  both  there  was  also  lack 
of  union  between  the  two  portions  of  the  clavicle. 

Shape  of  the  Head. — The  deformity  which  results  from  compression, 
during  labour  usually  disappears  by  the  end  of  the  first  month.  During 
the  first  year  the  head  often  l>ecomes  flattened  at  the  occiput  in  conse- 
quence of  the  child's  lying  too  much  upon  the  bark.  This  is  easily 
remedied  by  changing  his  position.  A  slight  obliquity  of  the  head  may 
result  from  a  habitual  position  during  nursing  or  sleep.     A  marked  de- 
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grec  of  obli()uit,v  is  Eometimes  congenital,  but  usually  disappeare  by  the 
third  or  fourth  year. 

The  other  abnormitieB  in  the  shape  of  the  head  are  chieSy  due  to 
rickets  and  hydroceplialua,  more  rarely  to  congenital  malformations  of 
the  brain.    They  will  be  Mmsidered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  these  topics. 

Premature  ossification  of  the  sutures  of  the  cranium  occasionally  givea 
rise  to  a  very  striking  deformity  of  the  head.    1  have  seen  two  cases  of 


Fia.  s.— Pbeu, 


such  deformity  from  premature  ossification  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The 
heads  in  both  cases  were  very  narrow  and  long  in  the  antero-poatfirior 
diameter.  The  forehead  was  narrow,  prominent,  and  slightly  project- 
infi.  The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  Ihe  skull  of  one  of  these  cases. 
There  is  a  onipicte  obliteration  of  the  sagittal  suture.  In  this  case 
there  was  a  wide  separation  of  the  sutures  at  the  junction  of  the  parietal 
and  temporal  bones. 

THK  CHEST. 
The  figures  showing  the  circumferenco  of  the  chest  at  the  diilerent 
periods  of  childhoo<l  have  already  Iwcn  given.    The  measurements  up  to 
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and  including  five  years  are  from  personal  observations,  those  from  the 
sixth  to  the  sixteenth  are  taken  from  Porter,  and  are  drawn  from  obser- 
vations on  31,371  school  children.  The  measurement  of  the  chest  is  that 
taken  midway  between  full  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  at  the  level 
of  the  nipples. 

In  the  newly-born  child  the  antero-posterior  and  the  transverse  diam- 
eters of  the  chest  are  nearly  the  same.  As  age  advances,  the  transverse 
diameter  increases  very  much  more  rapidly,  so  that  the  outline  of  the 
chest  gradually  assumes  an  elliptical  shape,  which  it  maintains  during 
childhood. 

At  birth,  the  circumference  of  the  chest  is  about  one- half  inch  less 
than  that  of  the  head,  but  throughout  infancy  the  two  measurements 
are  nearly  the  same.  It  is  not  until  the  third  year  that  the  average 
circumference  of  the  chest  exceeds  that  of  the  head.  The  chest  measure- 
ment in  infants  is  always  much  modified  by  the  amount  of  fat ;  but,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  this,  a  large  chest  always  indicates  a  robust 
child  and  a  small  chest  a  delicate  one.  If  at  any  age  the  circumference 
of  the  child's  chest  is  found  to  be  below  the  average,  means  should  be 
taken,  by  gymnastics  and  otherwise,  to  develop  it. 

In  infants  deformities  of  the  tliorax  result  cliiefly  from  rickets,  some- 
times from  empyema,  emphysema,  and  cardiac  disease ;  in  older  children, 
from  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  from  Pott's  disease.  A  peculiar 
deformity,  usually  congenital,  but  sometimes  rachitic,  is  the  funnel- 
shaped  chest,  the  Trichter-hrust  of  the  Germans.  It  consists  in  a  deep 
pit-like  central  depression  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  It  is  usually 
permanent 

THE  ABDOMEN. 

Throughout  infancy  the  circumference  of  the  abdomen  is,  as  a  rule, 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  chest.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
the  measurements  of  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen  are  very  often  identi- 
cal; after  this  time  the  chest  measurement  increases  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  two.  Marked  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  seen  in 
many  varieties  of  chronic  intestinal  disorders.  It  is,  however,  most 
marked  in  the  tympanites  whicli  so  const aiilly  accompanies  rickets. 

MUSCULAR  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  first  voluntary  movements  are  usually  in  the  fourth  month,  when 
the  infant  deliberately  attempts  to  gras])  some  object  placed  before  it. 
During  the  fourth  month,  as  a  rule,  the  head  can  be  held  erect  when  the 
trunk  is  supported.  In  many  infants  this  is  possible  in  the  early  part 
of  the  third  month.  At  seven  or  eight  months  a  healthy  child  is  usually 
able  to  sit  erect  and  support  the  trunk  for  several  minutes. 

In  the  ninth  or  tenth  month  are  usually  seen  the  first  attempts  to 
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bear  the  weight  upon  the  feet.  At  eleven  or  twelve  months  a  child 
usually  stands  with  slight  assistance.  The  first  attempts  at  walking  are 
commonly  seen  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  month.  The  average  age  at 
which  children  walk  freely  alone  has  been,  in  my  experience,  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  month.  Quite  wide  variations  are  seen  in  healthy 
children.  Very  much  depends  upon  tlie  surroundings.  I  have  known 
infants  to  walk  at  ten  months  and  many  others  not  until  seventeen  or 
eighteen  months,  although  showing  no  evidences  of  disease,  and  although 
their  development  had  not  been  retarded  by  previous  illness.  A  very 
marked  difference  is  seen  in  different  families  with  respect  to  the  time 
of  walking. 

The  physician  is  often  consulted  because  of  backward  muscular  devel- 
opment, most  frequently  because  the  child  is  late  in  walking.  General 
malnutrition,  or  any  other  severe  or  prolonged  illness,  may  postpone  for 
several  months  this  or  any  of  the  other  functions  mentioned.  When 
there  is  no  Fuch  explanation  of  the  backwardness,  a  child  who  does  not 
hold  up  his  head,  sit  alone,  or  make  efforts  to  stand  or  walk  at  the  proper 
time,  should  l>e  submitted  to  a  careful  examination  for  mental  deficiency 
or  cerebral  or  spinal  paralysis,  but  especially  for  rickets  which  is  the 
most  frequent  explanation  of  the  symptoms. 

Contrivances  for  teaching  infants  to  walk  are  unnecessary,  and  their 
effect  may  even  be  injurious.  An  infant  should  be  allowed  the  greatest 
))<)tisil)le  frwdom  in  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  should  not  l)e  restrained 
from  walking  when  inclined  to  do  so,  nor  continually  urged  to  walk  when 
no  voluntary  attempts  are  made.  Nothing  short  of  mechanical  restraint 
will  prevent  a  healthy  child  from  walking  or  standing  when  he  is  strong 
enough  to  do  so. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SENSES.* 

Sight. — The  newly-bom  infant  avoids  the  light.  The  pupils  contract 
in  a  light  room,  and  if  a  bright  light  is  brought  before  the  eyes  they 
close.  During  the  first  few  weeks  the  infant  indicates  by  every  sign  that 
excessive  light  is  unpleasant.  As  early  as  the  sixth  day  the  eyes  will 
sometimes  follrtw  a  light  in  the  room,  and  the  child  may  even  turn  the 
head  for  this  purpose.  The  muscles  of  the  eyes  of  the  newly-bom  infant 
act  irregularly  and  not  in  harmony.  Co-ordinate  action  for  general  pur- 
poses is  not  established  until  alx)ut  the  end  of  the  third  month.  Even 
after  this  time  inco-ordinate  action  is  occasionally  seen.  The  eyelids 
also  move  irregularly,  and  are  often  partly  separated  during  sleep.  The 
cornea  is  but  slightly  sensitive  during  the  first  weeks.  In  Preyer's  child 
it  was  not  until  the  third  month  that  the  lids  closed  when  the  water  in 


*  For  many  of  the  facta  in  this  paragraph  I  am  indebted  to  Preyer's  The  Senses 
and  the  Will,  American  edition,  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
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the  bath  touched  the  lashes  or  the  cornea.     Tlie  recognition  of  objects 
seen  is  usually  evident  in  the  sixth  month. 

It  is  important  that  the  room  in  which  the  newly-born  child  is  placed 
should  be  darkened,  and  that  for  the  first  few  weeks  the  eyes  should  be 
protected  against  strong  light. 

Hearing. — For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  birth  infants  are 
deaf.  This  deafness  sometimes  persists  for  several  days.  It  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  absence  of  air  from  the  middle  ear  and  to  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  tympanum.  With  the  movements  of 
respiration,  air  gradually  finds  its  way  into  the  middle  ear,  and  the  swell- 
ing subsides  during  the  first  few  days.  After  this  the  hearing  gradually 
improves,  and  during  the  early  months  of  life  it  is  very  acute.  The  child 
starts  at  the  slamming  of  a  door,  and  even  moderately  loud  noises  will 
waken  him  from  sleep.  By  the  end  of  the  second  montli  he  will  some- 
times turn  his  head  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  comes,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  third  month  this  will  usually  be  done.  Demme  found, 
in  observations  upon  one  hundred  and  fifty  infants,  that  the  voices  of 
parents  were  recognised  on  an  average  at  three  and  a  half  months. 

Not  only  are  the  ears  unusually  sensitive  to  sound  in  infancy,  but 
the  impression  produced  upon  the  brain  is  often  marked — very  loud 
sounds  causing  great  fright,  and  sometimes  even,  it  is  reported,  con- 
vulsions. 

Touch. — Tactile  sensibility  is  present  at  birth,  but  is  not  highly  devel- 
oped except  in  the  lips  and  tongue,  where  it  is  very  acute  for  the  obvious 
necessity,  of  sucking.  After  the  third  month  it  is  fairly  acute  over  the 
surface  of  the  body  generally.  Two  especially  sensitive  areas,  according 
to  Preyer,  are  the  forehead  and  external  auditory  meatus. 

Sensibility  to  painful  impressions  is  present  in  early  infancy,  but 
very  dull  as  compared  with  later  childhood. 

Temperature  is  also  distinguished.  This  recognition  is  espwially 
acute  in  the  tongue.  A  young  infant  is  often  seen  to  refuse  to  take  the 
bottle  because  the  milk  is  only  a  few  degrees  too  cold  or  too  warm. 

The  localisation  of  sensory  impressions  comes  later,  proba])ly  not 
much  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  month,  and  is  very  imperfect 
throughout  the  first  year. 

Taste. — This  is  highly  developed,  even  from  birth.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Kussmaul,  the  ability  to  distinguish  sweet,  sour  and  bit- 
ter, exists  in  the  newly-born  child — sweet  exciting  sucking  movements, 
and  bitter,  grimaces.  A  young  infant  detects  with  surprising  accuracy 
the  slightest  variation  in  the  taste  of  its  food,  and  the  smallest  difference 
is  often  enough  to  cause  it  to  refuse  the  bottle  altogether.  Sweet  sub- 
stances are  always  easily  administered,  and  in  combination  with  sirups 
even  very  bitter  substances  can  he  given;  but  to  aromatic  powders  and 
elixirs  he  usually  objects. 
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SmeU. — Observations  upon  tlie  sense  of  smell  in  newly-bom  infants 
are  few  and  not  altogether  conclusive.  Kroner's  experiments  appear  to 
show  that  smell  is  present  in  the  newly  bom.  It  has  been  noted  to  be 
especially  acute  in  infants  born  blilid.  The  sense  of  smell  is  developed 
much  later  than  the  other  senses.  Detection  of  fine  diflPerences  in  odours 
is  not  acquired  until  quite  late  in  childhood. 

SPEECH. 

There  is  a  verv  wide  variation  in  children  with  reference  to  the  time 
of  development  of  the  function  of  speech.  Girls,  as  a  rule,  talk  from 
two  to  four  months  earlier  than  boys.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  average  child  begins  with  the  words  "  papa,"  "  mamma."  By 
the  end  of  the  second  year  he  is  able  to  put  words  together  in  short 
sentences  of  two  or  three  words.  Progress  in  speech  from  this  time  is 
very  rapid,  each  month  showing  great  improvement.  Names  of  persons 
are  commonly  first  acquired,  then  the  names  of  objects.  Next  to  this 
the  v^rbs  are  learned,  and  then  adverbs  and  adjectives.  Conjunctions, 
prepobitions,  and  articles  follow  in  order,  and  last  of  all  the  personal 
pronouns. 

If  a  child  of  two  years  makes  no  attempt  to  speak,  some  mental  defect 
mav  usuallv  be  inferred  or  that  the  child  is  a  deaf  mute. 

DENTITION. 

The  teeth  are  enclosed  at  birth  in  dental  sacs  which  are  situated  in 
the  gums.  Superficially  they  are  covered  by  the  submucous  connective 
tissue  and  the  mucous  membrane;  the  dental  sacs  rest  in  depressions  in 
the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw.  The  tooth  grows  in  length  mainly  as  the 
result  of  the  calcification  of  its  roots,  and  being  thus  fixed  below,  it 
pushes  upward  towards  the  mucous  membrane.  This  growth  undoubtedly 
goes  on  steadily  from  birth  until  the  tooth  pierces  the  gum. 

The  deciduous  or  milk  teeth  are  twentv  in  number.  The  time  at 
whicli  they  appear  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  even  under  normal 
conditions.  The  following  is  the  order  and  the  average  time  of  appear- 
ance of  the  different  teeth : 

(1)  Two  lower  central  incisors 6to   9  months. 

(2)  Four  upper  incisors 8  "  12        " 

(3)  Two  lower  lateral  incisors  and  four  anterior  molars. ...   12  "  15        " 

(4)  Four  canines 18  "  24        " 

(5)  Four  posterior  molars 24  "  30        " 

At  1    year  a  child  should  have 6  teeth. 

AtlJ     "  "  "       "    12      " 

At  2    year;        "  "        "    16      " 

At2J       "  "  "        "    20      " 
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Quite  wide  variations  on  both  sides  of  the  average  are  common,  and 
are  not  always  easy  of  explanation.  In  many  cases  it  seems  to  be  a  family 
idiosyncrasy,  since  in  the  different  members  of  a  family  the  teeth  are 
apt  to  appear  at  about  the  same  time.  The  order  in  which  the  teeth 
appear  is  much  more  regular  than  the  time  of  tlieir  a})pearance.  Slight 
variations  are  exceedingly  common,  but  marked  irregularities  in  the 
order  of  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  are  the  rule  in  idiotic  children  or 
those  suffering  from  slighter  mental  defects. 

The  teeth  may  pierce  the  gum  without  any  local  manifestations. 
Very  frequently,  however,  just  before  a  tooth  comes  through  there  is 
noticed  a  moderate  swelling  and  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gum  overlying  it,  and  to  a  slight  degree  this  may  affect  the  general 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  This  condition  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  little  fretfulness  and  increased  salivation,  or  both  of  these  may  be 
entirely  wanting.  These  symptoms  usually  disappear  when  the  tooth 
has  pierced  the  gum.  The  symptoms  of  difficult  dentition  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  Diseases  of  the  Mouth. 

Infants  may  be  born  with  teeth.  I  know  of  one  family  in  which 
this  occurred  in  three  members  of  three  successive  generations.  It  is, 
however,  rare.  It  is  almost  invariably  one  of  the  lower  central  incisors 
that  is  present.  In  case  this  interferes  with  nursing,  or  if  it  is  very 
loosely  attached  to  the  gum,  it  should  be  extracted,  but  under  other 
circumstances  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  since,  if  it  is  removed, 
a  second  tooth  is  not  likely  to  appear  in  its  place  in  the  first  set.  It  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  first  teeth  to  appear  in  the  fourth  month. 
Such  teeth,  in  my  experience,  do  not  usually  differ  in  character  from 
those  appearing  later,  unless  they  are  in  children  who  are  syphilitic. 
Syphilitic  children  are  rather  prone  to  early  dentition,  and  under  such 
circumstances  rapid  and  early  decay  is  likely  to  take  place.  Nursing 
infants  are,  as  a  rule,  a  little  earlier  in  their  dentition  than  those  arti- 
ficially fed. 

Delayed  dentition  is  usually  due  to  rickets.  However,  in  many 
healthy  infants  no  teeth  appear  before  the  tenth  month;  and  I  have 
occasionally  seen  the  first  ones  at  thirteen  months  in  those  who  seemed 
perfectly  healthy  and  showed  no  other  evidence  of  rickets.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  by  no  means  invariable  that  dentition  is  late  in  rachitic  chil- 
dren. The  latest  dentition  is  seen  in  cases  of  cretinism.  In  such  chil- 
dren it  is  not  rare  for  the  first  teeth  to  appear  as  late  as  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.  As  a  rule,  dentition  and  ossification  of  the  bones 
of  the  head  go  on  in  a  corresponding  manner;  where  one  is  early  the 
other  is  likely  to  be  rapid,  and  conversely.  Great  irregularities  in  denti- 
tion are  common  in  children  with  defective  cerebral  development. 

Provided  an  infant  is  well  nourished  and  thrives  properly  for  the 
first  six  or  eight  months,  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  is  likely  to  go  on 
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steadily  after  this  time,  even  though  the  child  may  later  have  chronic 
indigestion  or  suffer  from  extreme  malnutrition  from  any  cause  excepting 
rickets.  If,  however,  the  symptoms  of  malnutrition  date  from  birth, 
dentition  is  almost  invariably  delayed.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  very 
great  surprise  to  see  children  who  are  markedly  emaciated  as  a  result  of 
ihronic  indigestion  or  ileo-colitis  and  yet  go  on  cutting  their  teeth  reg- 
ularly. I  once  had  under  my  care  a  delicate  infant  of  sixteen  months, 
whose  body  length  was  twenty-eight  inches  and  whose  weight  was  less 
than  nineteen  pounds — almost  exactly  what  they  were  eight  months 
previously — and  yet  he  had  thirteen  teeth. 

Eraption  of  the  Permanent  Teeth. — The  first  to  appear  are  the  first 
molars,  which  usually  come  in  the  sixth  year,  and  hence  the  name  six- 
year-old  molars,  which  is  applied  to  them.  These  appear  posterior  to  the 
gecond  molars  of  the  first  set.  The  following  table  from  Forchheimer 
gives  the  average  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  second  teeth: 

First  molars 6  years. 

Incisors 7  to    8      " 

Bicuspids 9  "  10      " 

Canines 12  "  14      " 

Second  molars 12  "  15      " 

Third  molars 17  "  25      " 

The  incisors  and  canines  replace  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  first 
set.  The  eight  bicuspids  take  the  place  of  the  eight  molars  of  the  first 
set.  The  molars  of  the  permanent  set  appear  back  of  the  bicuspids,  room 
being  made  for  them  by  the  growth  of  the  jaw.  As  they  grow  and  push 
upward  they  cause  atrophy  of  the  roots  of  the  first  teeth,  and  gradually 
cut  off  their  blood  supply,  so  that  they  loosen  and  fall  out. 

The  place  of  dentition  as  an  etiological  factor  in  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  DiflBcult  Dentition.  . 


CHAPTER    III. 
PECULIARITIES  OF  DISEASE  IN  CHILDREN, 

Ix  many  particulars  disease  in  children  differs  from  that  of  later  life. 
These  differences  relate  to  etiolog}',  pathology,  symptomatology,  diagno- 
8ij»,  and  prognosis.  The  greatest  contrast  to  adult  life  is  presented  by 
infancy  and  early  childh(K)d.  After  seven  years,  children  in  their  dis- 
eases resemble  adults  more  than  they  do  infants. 

ETIOLOGY. 

1.  Inheritance  is  an  important  factor.  The  disease  most  frequently 
transmitted  directly  is  syphilis.     Occasionally  tuberculosis  and  other 
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infectious  diseases  have  been  conveyed  directly  from  the  mother  to  the 
child.  In  cases  where  no  distinct  disease  is  transmitted,  children  mav 
inherit  from  parents  constitutional  weaknesses  or  tendencies,  which  may 
manifest  themselves  in  infancy,  or  in  some  cases  not  until  later  child- 
hood. Under  this  head  we  may  place  the  influence  of  alcoholism,  lead 
poisoning,  rheumatism,  gout,  epilepsy,  and  insanity. 

2.  Malformations  must  be  considered,  particularly  in  the  first  two 
years  of  life.  The  most  important  of  these,  from  a  medical  standpoint, 
are  those  of  the  heart,  brain,  stomach  and  intestines,  and  kidney.  The 
various  malformations  of  the  mouth,  nose,  bladder,  rectum,  and  genital 
organs  belong  more  particularly  to  the  domain  of  surgery. 

3.  The  Diseases  or  Accidents  Connected  with  Birth. — Some  of  these 
are  distinctly  traumatic,  like  the  meningeal  hiemorrhages.  A  very  large 
class  are  the  infectious  j)roc(»sses  in  the  newly  born.  Infection  usually 
takes  place  through  the  umbilical  wound,  more  rarely  through  the  skin 
or  mucous  membranes.  This  class  includes  pyjvmia,  with  its  varied 
lesions  in  the  brain,  lungs,  and  serous  membranes,  erysipelas,  ophthalmia, 
and  tetanus.  In  the  class  of  infectious  diseases  may  also  be  included 
many  of  the  varieties  of  pulmonary  and  intestinal  diseases  in  the  newly 
born,  and  probably  also  some  of  the  ha^morrhagic  alTections. 

4.  Conditions  Interfering  with  Proper  Growth  and  Development. — 
These  are  among  the  largest  etiological  factors  in  the  diseases  of  infancy. 
They  are  improper  food  or  feeding,  unhygienic  surroundings,  and  neglect. 
These  may  cause  specific  diseases,  like  rickets  or  scurvy,  or  may  lead  to  a 
condition  of  general  malnutrition  or  marasmus.  In  this  way  they  become 
most  important  predisj)osing  factors,  in  infancy,  to  the  acute  diseases  of  the 
gastro-onteric  tract,  and  later  in  childhood,  to  functional  nervous  diseases. 

5.  Infection. — This  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an  important  fac- 
tor in  diseases  of  the  newly  born.  The  number  of  diseases  in  later  life 
directly  traceable  to  this  is  very  large.  Under  this  head  should  be  in- 
cluded not  only  the  well-known  classes  of  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases, but  also  a  very  large  number  of  varieties  of  infection  which  as  yet 
have  not  been  differentiated,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  but  imperfectly 
understood. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 

In  older  children  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  very  much  the  same  as 
in  adults,  and  similar  methods  of  examination  may  be  employed.  What 
is  really  peculiar  to  children  belongs  especially  to  the  first  three  years  of 
life,  before  speech  has  developed.  During  this  ])eriod  the  chief  and 
almost  the  sole  reliance  of  the  physician  must  be  upon  the  objective 
signs  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  so  much  that  diseases  in  early  life  are 
peculiar,  as  that  the  patients  themselves  are  peculiar. 

Two  fundamental  facts  are  always  to  be  kept  in  mind :  First,  that  the 
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(•Simmon  pathological  processes  are  comparatively  few,  being  chiefly  of 
tlie  gastro-enteric  tract,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  but  that  the  variations 
in  cliniral  types  are  almost  endless;  the  second  is,  that  in  infants,  on 
aei'ount  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  functional  derange- 
ments are  often  accompanied  by  very  grave  symptoms,  and  may  even 
prove  fatal  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  or  there  may  be  speedy  and 
ciimplete  recovery  after  very  alarming  symptoms.  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  symptoms  are  so  indefinite  that  an'exact  diagnosis  is  impossible 
during  life,  and  even  the  autopsy  may  throw  but  little  light  upon  them. 

At  the  bedside  it  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  physician  if  he  can  keep 
in  mind  the  most  frequent  forms  of  acute  disease  that  are  likely  to  be 
met  with.  In  the  first  group,  including  those  which  are  very  common, 
may  be  placed  acute  indigestion  and  ileo-colitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
phar\Tigitis,  and  tonsillitis;  in  the  second  group,  including  those  which 
are  less  frefjuent,  may  be  placed  otitis  and  the  more  common  acute  infec- 
tious diseast»8;  in  the  third  group,  including  the  rarer  forms  of  acute 
disease — meningitis,  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  and  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys. Under  all  circumstances,  the  season,  and  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic,  if  one  exists,  are  to  be  considered. 

In  tlie  examination  of  a  sick  infant  quite  a  diiferent  method  is  to  be 
followed  from  that  pursued  with  adults.  Much  information  is  to  be 
gaineil  from  a  history  carefully  taken  from  an  intelligent  mother  or 
nurse,  and  much  more  from  a  close  observation  of  the  child,  whether 
asleep  or  awake,  quiet  or  crying. 

The  History. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  but  little  information  can 
Ik?  had  from  the  patient,  none  at  all  in  most  cases,  it  is  important  to 
obtain  from  the  mother  or  nurse  as  full  and  complete  information  as 
p«issil)le.  A  good  history  carefully  obtained,  puts  the  physician  in  pos- 
pi'ssion  of  a  fund  of  information  about  tiie  patient  which  is  not  only  of 
the  greatest  value  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  in  the  illness  for  which  he 
i;?  consulted,  but  is  exceedingly  helpful  in  the  future  management  of  the 
child.  He  may  thus  know  the  individual  peculiarities  and  special  path- 
ological tendencies.  The  laity  attach  great  importance,  and  justly  so, 
id  advice  from  the  physician  who  "  knows  the  child's  constitution."  Such 
a  history  should  be  taken  at  the  first  opportunity  after  the  physician  is 
placed  in  charge  of  a  child,  and  with  note  book  in  hand,  or  half  its  value 
will  lie  lost. 

Family  History, — This  should  begin  with  the  parents,  going  farther 
back,  if  possible,  in  many  cases  of  hereditary  disease.  One  must  know 
regarding  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  rheumatism,  or  alcoholism,  the  general 
vigour  of  constitution  and  physical  condition  of  l)oth  father  and  mother. 
Kealth  during  pregnancy  and  previous  miscarriages,  if  any,  are  im- 
portant facts  in  the  mother's  history.  One  should  know  the  number 
of  other  children  living  and  their  general  health,  the  number  dead  and 
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from  what  causes.  A  knowledge  of  the  surroundings  in  which  the  child 
has  lived  may  be  necessary  to  appreciate  the  chances  of  exposure  to 
tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  many  other  forms  of  infection. 

Patient's  Previous  History, — This  should  begin  with   birth.     Otic 
should  inquire  whether  the  child  was  premature  or  born  at  term,  regard' 
ing  the  character  of  the  labour,  whether  natural  or  instrumental,  tedio**^^ 
or  complicated,  the  condition  and  vigour  of  the  child  at  birth,  prima-^y 
respirations,  early  convulsions,  and  the  nutrition  during  the  early  day  ^' 
Next  the  methods  of  feeding  should  be  taken  up — how  long  entirei-X 
and  how  long  partly  breast  fed,  the  date  of  weaning  and  the  form  c^  * 
artificial  feeding  then  employed.     If  the  patient  is  an  infant,  and  th 
problem  presented  is  one  of  its  nutrition,  all  the  reliable  data  relatin 
to  the  feeding  should  be  obtained,  even  to  the  minutest  detail.     Thi 
may  be  wearisome  and  consume  time,  but  in  no  other  way  can  one  ap- 
preciate the  conditions  present.    The  best  idea  of  the  cliild's  growth  and 
development  may  be  obtained  from  a  weight  record  if  one  has  been 
kept.     If  not  available,  one  must  depend  upon  general  statements  as 
to  how  the  child  thrived  at  different  periods.     The  date  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  teeth  and  the  time  and  the  order  in  which  the  teeth 
came,  are  significant.     The  general  muscular  development  may  be  best 
determined  by  learning  when  the  child  could  first  hold  the  head  erect, 
sit  alone  upon  the  floor,  bear  the  weight  upon  the  feet,  creep  or  walk 
alone;  the  mental  development,  by  learning  as  to  early  recognition  of 
mother  or  nurse,  knowing  the  bottle,  understanding  the  meaning  of 
words,  speaking  in  words  or  sentences.    The  muscular  and  mental  devel- 
opment of  a  normal  child  during  the  first  two  years  is  a  subject  with 
which  the  physician  should  be  familiar  if  he  would  detect  early  those 
differences,  often  slight  at  this  age,  in  children  whose  development  is 
backward   owing  to  cere])ral   lesions. 

All  previous  attacks  of  acute  illness  of  whatever  character  should  be 
noted,  particularly  the  infectious  diseases — measles,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, pertussis,  and  influenza — with  dates  and  details  as  to  duration, 
severity,  and  complications.  One  should  learn  whether  the  child  is  espe- 
cially prone  to  disorders  of  digestion  or  those  of  the  respiratory  system. 
Under  the  former  head  are  included  early  difTiculties  in  feeding,  acute 
attacks  of  indigestion,  diarrluea,  or  dysentery,  also  chronic  disturbances 
of  the  stomach  or  ])()wels;  under  the  latter  head,  frequent  catarrhal 
colds,  earache  or  otitis,  catarrhal  croup,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or 
pleurisy.  Other  points  to  be  investigated  relate  to  attacks  of  tonsillitis, 
operations  for  the  removal  of  hypertrophied  tonsils  or  adenoids,  and 
previous  disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  In  infants,  particularly  im- 
portant are  extreme  restlessness,  insomnia,  convulsions,  or  attacks  of 
night  terrors;  in  those  who  are  older,  hysterical  manifestations,  epilepsy, 
or  chorea.     Finally,  one  should  know  the  date  of  successful  vaccination. 
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Inquiry  should  also  be  made  (concerning  any  recent  exposure  to  infection 
in  the  community,  scJiool,  or  home. 

Present  Illness, — One  should  first  note  the  chief  complaints  as  stated 
by  mother  or  nurse.  It  is  important  to  obtain  as  definite  statements  as 
pusfiihle  as  to  the  time  when  the  child  was  quite  well,  and  whether  the 
onset  of  the  illness  was  abrupt  or  gradual,  and  with  what  particular 
gvniptoms.  In  all  digestive  disorders  one  should  know  exactly  concern- 
ing the  child's  food  at  the  time  of  the  onset,  its  quantity,  character,  and 
preparation;  also  any  recent  change  in  diet,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
vomiting,  and  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  whether  loose  or  constipated, 
the  frequency  and  character  of  the  stools.  General  questions  as  to 
whether  the  bowels  are  regular  or  the  stools  normal  are  of  no  value, 
since  the  informant  often  is  not  capable  of  judging  correctly. 

Xervous  symptoms,  like  the  others,  should  be  elicited  in  response  to 
direct  questions  regarding  sleep,  restlessness,  moaning,  crying  out,  or 
otlier  evidences  of  pain,  excitement,  delirium,  or  convulsions,  or  unnat- 
ural drowsiness.  In  any  acute  illness  other  important  symptoms  are 
fever,  sweating,  dyspna»a,  cough,  hoarseness,  nasal  discharge,  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  urine. 

The  Examination. — With  infants,  quite  a  different  method  should  be 
followed  from  that  pursued  with  adults.    It  may  well  begin  with : 

General  Inspection. — What  is  learned  in  this  way  will  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  acuteness  of  observation  of  the  physician,  but  much 
that  is  of  value  can  be  ascertained  before  the  clothing  is  removed  for  the 
physical  examination  by  simply  watching  the  patient,  whether  asleep  or 
awake,  for  several  minutes.  In  acute  disease,  the  following  points  should 
be  note<l  especially : 

1.  Nutrition  and  general  development:  whether  the  child  is  well 
nourished  or  the  features  pinched  and  wasted. 

2.  The  facial  expression :  whether  it  is  bright  and  intelligent  or  dull 
and  stupid,  peaceful  or  anxious,  quiet  or  disturbed,  and  whether  the 
features  are  contracted  from  time  to  time,  as  if  from  pain. 

3.  The  character  of  the  respiration ;  whether  it  is  rapid  or  slow,  easy 
or  diflieult ;  whether  there  is  nasal  obstruction,  as  indicated  by  snoring 
and  mouth-breathing,  suggesting  in  infants  acute  rhinitis,  syphilis,  or 
pptro-pliaryngeal  abscess;  in  older  children,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or 
adenoids.  Marked  dyspncea  is  usually  accompanied  by  active  dilatation 
of  the  alse  nasi. 

4.  The  posture:  whether  the  child  lies  upon  the  back,  side,  or  face; 
whether  the  head  is  drawn  back  with  general  flexion  of  the  extremities 
•8  in  meningitis. 

5.  The  nervous  condition :  whether  the  child  is  restless,  excitable,  or 
drowsy  and  apathetic;  if  asleep,  the  nature  of  the  sleep  should  be 
obeerved. 
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6.  Tlie  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  face:  whether  pale  or  cyanotic;  at»^ 
the  lips,  whether  fissured  or  excoriated. 

7.  The  amount  of  prostration:  a  practised  eye  can  usually  tell  wit-^ 
older  children  whether  the  condition  is  grave  or  not,  but  infants  ma^  '^ 
infrequently  deceive  even  the  most  experienced  observer. 

8.  The  cry :  in  conditions  of  restlessness  or  irritability,  much  infer- — " 
mation  may  Ikj  obtained  from  its  character.  It  is  important,  but  noi^ 
always  easy,  to  determine  whether  a  child  cries  from  fright,  as  at  the 
approach  of  a  stranger,  from  nervousness  or  bad  training,  from  general 
irritability  which  may  come  from  any  acute  disease,  or  from  actual 
pain.  The  cry  of  fright  is  usually  evident,  because  it  comes  with  the 
physician's  approach  and  ceases  when  he  goes  away.  Children  of  highly 
neurotic;  parents  and  those  who  have  been  much  indulged  and  badly 
trained  will  often  cry  when  anything  out  of  the  usual  routine  occurs. 
The  cry  of  pain  may  be  very  distinctive ;  it  may  be  sharp  and  acute  and 
accompanied  by  some  attempt  at  localisation,  as  when  a  child  puts  hiai 
hand  to  an  inflamed  part,  but  in  infancy  the  pain  of  acute  inflammation 

is  often  indicated  only  by  general  restlessness  and  irritability.  This  is 
frequently  true  of  acute  otitis.  The  cry  of  pain  is  usually  accompanied 
by  contraction  of  the  features  and  other  evidences  of  distress. 

The  cry  of  some  diseases  is  quite  characteristic,  as  the  short,  catchy 
cry  of  acute  pneumonia  or  bronchitis;  the  hoarse  cry  of  laryngitis, 
whether  catarrhal,  membranous,  or  syphilitic;  the  feeble  whine  of  ex- 
treme exhaustion  or  marasmus;  the  moaning  cry  of  intestinal  disease; 
and  the  sharp  cry  of  a  child  with  scurvy  whenever  its  bed  or  body  is 
touched. 

Measurements. — These,  though  of  greatest  value  in  chronic  diseases, 
particularly  disturbances  of  nutrition,  may  be  of  assistance  also  in  acute 
conditions.  The  important  measurements  are  the  circumference  of  the 
head,  chest,  and  body  length.  The  circumference  of  the  abdomen  is  at 
times  important,  but  varies  so  much  with  the  degree  of  distention  that 
it  is  not  significant  as  to  the  general  development.  The  measurements 
and  weight  furnish  reliable  data  which  are  not  only  of  assistance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  existing  disease,  but  if  recorded  are  useful  for  future  com- 
parison. 

In  taking  the  circumference  of  the  head  the  largest  measurement 
(over  the  occipital  and  frontal  eminences)  is  preferable.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  chest  is  usually  taken  over  the  nipples.  The  body  length 
of  infants  is  best  taken  with  a  tape  as  the  child  lies  upon  his  back  upon 
a  table  or  a  firm  bed.  For  older  children  a  special  measuring  stick  is 
convenient. 

To  estimate  properly  the  significance  of  measurements  they  should 
be  compared  with  the  normal  averages  and  with  each  other.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  head  is  normally  larger  than  the  chest  until  near 
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the  end  of  the  second  year ;  after  this  time,  with  a  normal  development, 
the  chest  should  be  larger.  Any  great  disproportion  between  the  size 
of  the  head  and  chest  is  suggestive  of  disease.  The  large  head  and  the 
small  chest  belong  especially  to  rickets.  The  measurements  form  impor- 
tant means  of  recognising  early  such  abnormalities  as  cretinism  and 
achondroplasia,  the  variations  often  being  marked  before  the  other  symp- 
toms are  prominent.  One  who  forms  the  habit  of  taking  regular  meas- 
urements soon  appreciates  the  variations  from  the  normal,  and  gains 
great  assistance  from  these  data.  Such  a  record  made  from  year  to 
year  in  children  whose  development  is  in  any  way  abnormal  is  of  great 
?alae  in  indicating  what  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  exercise  to  correct 
faulty  conditions. 

Vital  Signs, — Pulse,  Bespiration,  and  Temperature. — The  signifi- 
cance of  these  signs  is  not  to  be  measured  by  adult  standards,  since  the 
rasceptible  nervous  system  of  infants  and  very  young  children  greatly 
exaggerates  their  reaction  to  all  forms  of  acute  infection. 

The  rate,  regularity,  quality,  and  tension  of  the  pulse  should  be  noted. 
In  young  children,  the  rate  of  the  pulse  is  of  less  importance  than  its 
force  and  quality.     A  slow,  irregular  pulse  is  always  significant,  and 
should  suggest  meningitis  or  brain  tumour;  an  irregular  pulse,  when 
rapid,  has  no  special  significance.     The  pulse  rate  is  much  increased 
from  slight  disturbances ;  the  approach  of  the  stranger  or  the  examina- 
tion by  the  physician  may  cause  it  to  rise  20  or  30  beats.     In  acute 
disease,  a  pulse  rate  of  150  is  common,  and  170  or  180  is  often  seen 
where  other  symptoms  are  not  particularly  severe. 

The  rate,  depth,  and  rhythm  of  respiration  should  be  noted.  The 
last  often  cannot  be  determined  except  by  attentively  watching  the  child 
for  several  minutes.  In  premature  and  very  young  infants  a  rather 
marked  irregularity  may  be  seen,  often  approaching  tlie  Cheyne-Stokes 
type.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  a  cerebral  lesion,  but  seems 
rather  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  respiratory  centre  is  not  yet  fully 
able  to  control  the  movements.  Bespiration  of  this  type  is  seen  only 
daring  the  first  weeks  of  life.  Irregularity  of  rhythm  at  other  times 
should  suggest  cerebral  disease,  usually  meningitis.  The  respiration  rate 
18  proportionately  greater  in  infants  than  in  adults.  In  acute  diseases 
of  the  lungs  it  not  infrequently  rises  to  70  or  80,  and  occasionally  it  may 
be  over  100  a  minute.  The  rate  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  pulmonary  lesion. 

The  temperature  of  infants  and  very  young  children  should  be  taken 
in  the  rectum,  since  groin  or  axillary  temperatures  are  untrustworthy 
and  those  in  the  mouth  difficult  to  obtain.  Immediately  after  birth  the 
temperature  of  the  child  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  mother,  or  a 
little  higher.  It  falls  from  V  to  3°  F.  in  the  course  of  the  first  few 
boors.    Soon  it  again  rises  to  98.5°  or  99°  F. 
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From  a  large  number  of  personal  observations  upon  healthy  infants^ 
I  have  found  that  the  rectal  temperature  under  normal  conditions  varies^ 
between  98**  and  99.5**  F. ;  occasionally  the  range  may  be  as  wide  as 
97.5°  to  100.5°  F.  in  apparently  perfect  health.  The  heat-regulating' 
centre  in  the  brain  acts  only  imperfectly  in  the  young  infant,  and  slight 
causes  are  enough  to  disturb  the  temperature. 

The  temperature  in  infants  is  always  higher  than  from  corresponding 
causes  in  adults.  Moreover,  very  high  temperatures  may  be  met  with  in 
cases  not  serious,  and  not  infrequently  when  no  explanation  can  be 
found  even  after  thorough  examination.  In  such  cases  the  temperature 
seldom  remains  at  a  high  point  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  It  is  a 
continuous  high  temperature  rather  than  a  single  rise  which  is  significant 
of  disease  in  infancy.  Nothing  is  more  perplexing  to  the  young  practi- 
tioner than  the  frequency  with  which  a  high  temperature  is  seen  in 
infants  in  cases  of  comparatively  mild  illness. 

It  is  common  in  chronic  wasting  diseases,  in  delicate  infants  and  in 
tliose  prematurely  l)orn,  to  find  the  temperature  one  or  two  degrees  below 
the  normal ;  95°  and  96°  F.  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  hospitals, 
and  much  lower  ones  are  not  rare.  Daily  observations  should  be  made 
with  the  thermometer  in  such  conditions,  just  as  in  fever. 

Puzzling  and  apparently  alarming  temperatures  are  seen  in  infants 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  In  one  of  my  patients, 
an  infant  two  days  old,  a  temperature  of  107°  F.  was  caused  by  the 
close  proximity  of  two  large  hot- water  bags  placed  in  the  baby's  basket. 
The  younger  and  feebler  the  child  the  more  readily  are  such  tempera- 
tures produced. 

Muscular  and  Mental  Devdopment. — The  general  muscular  develop- 
ment is  dolerniined  by  seeing  how  well  the  child  can  hold  up  his  head, 
sit  alone,  stand,  or  walk;  the  mental  development  in  young  infants  by 
the  intelligence  of  expression,  the  manner  in  which  they  respond  to 
stimuli,  the  recognition  of  objects,  fright  at  strangers,  etc. ;  later  in  the 
first  year,  by  tlie  use  of  their  hands,  their  understanding  of  speech,  and 
their  ability  to  pronounce  words. 

Local  Examination. — For  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  routine 
examination  of  an  infant  the  entire  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
napkin,  should  be  removed,  and  the  infant  placed  preferably  upon  the 
nurse's  lap  upon  a  blanket.  With  older  children  the  clothing  may  be 
removed  and  the  body  examined,  one  part  at  a  time,  but  with  all  children 
it  is  essential  that  the  examination  be  complete.  A  warm  room  is  indis- 
pensable, and  a  table  covered  with  a  blanket  in  many  respects  better 
than  the  nurse's  lap,  although  the  latter  has  usually  to  be  employed. 
The  local  examination  should  be  deliberate,  the  physician  should  pro- 
ceed cautiously,  winning  the  child  by  gradual  approaches,  and  avoiding 
excitement^  force,  or  anything  which  may  cause  pain. 
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^Sl'in. — The  skin  should  first  be  inspected  for  eruptions,  and  it  is 

jjj^portant  that  the  entire  eruption  be  examined  in  order  that  the  distri- 

\j^jtioii  ^  well  fts  the  character  of  the  lesion  may  be  seen.     It  should 

\^  noted  also  whether  the  skin  is  dry  or  moist.     Marked  wrinkling  or 

\o6B   of  elasticity  of  the  skin  is  one  of  the  best  indications  of  loss  in 

weight.    Bedsores  are  more  frequently  seen  over  the  occiput  than  over 

tive  sacrum,  and  any  large  veins  should  be  noted. 

External  glands  should  now  be  examined,  especially  the  cervical, 
axillary,  inguinal,  and  epitrochlear.  The  cause  of  a  marked  enlarge- 
ment of  any  of  these  groups  should  be  sought  in  the  skin  or  mucous 
membranes  with  which  they  are  connected.  Marked  swelling  of  the 
cervical  glands  may  indicate  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  a  simple  acute 
inflammation  dependent  upon  a  rhino-pharyngitis.  Enlargement  of  the 
epitrochlear  glands  is  especially  significant  of  syphilis.  General  enlarge- 
ment of  all  the  glands  to  a  slight  degree  is  seen  in  most  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition and  in  many  acute  infectious  diseases. 

Head. — One  should  first  note  whether  the  sutures  are  ossified,  un- 
natarally  open  or  separated;  also  whether  the  fontanel  is  closed  or,  if 
open,  whether  it  is  depressed  or  bulging.  Prominences  of  the  frontal 
or  parietal  regions  when  symmetrical  are  indicative  of  rickets.  Irregular 
prominences  of  a  smaller  size,  when  present,  are  usually  syphilitic.  In 
the  newly  bom,  a  tumour  on  the  head,  if  in  the  median  line,  may  indicate 
an  encephalocele ;  if  limited  to  either  the  parietal  or  occipital  bone  it  is 
usually  a  cephalhsematoma. 

Eyes. — The  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lids  should  be  noted, 
also  the  presence  of  ptosis,  strabismus,  or  other  paralysis,  but  particularly 
the  condition  of  the  pupils,  whether  contracted  or  dilated,  and  the  nature 
of  their  response  to  light.  One  should  look  also  for  the  presence  of 
corneal  ulcers  or  the  interstitial  keratitis  so  frequent  in  late  hereditary 
syphilis. 

Ears. — The  presence  of  a  discharge  may  be  recognised  by  sight  or 
by  the  odour.  In  any  acute  febrile  condition  one  should  look  for  tender- 
ness or  swelling  over  the  ear  or  mastoid. 

Nose. — The  presence  of  any  nasal  discharge  should  be  noted  and  its 
character  determined.  An  abundant  discharge  tinged  with  blood,  in 
young  infants,  should 'suggest  syphilis;  in  older  children,  diphtheria;  a 
chronic  discharge,  adenoid  growths;  a  purulent  discharge  of  one  side, 
i  foreign  body. 

Mouth. — The  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  gums  as  well  as  the  teeth  may  often  be  ascertained  by  watching 
the  child  while  he  is  crying.  It  should  be  noted  whether  the  tongue  is 
dry  or  moist,  clean  or  coated;  whether  thrush  is  present  or  any  other 
form  of  stomatitis.  If  the  gums  are  congested,  swollen,  or  haemorrhagic, 
they  should  suggest  scurvy.     The  number,  position,  and  character  of 
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the  teetli  arc  important.  The  general  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  significant  in  cases  of  cyanosis  in  congenital  cardiac  disease,  an3. 
cxireme  pallor  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  ansemia.  On  the  mucoui^ 
membrane  of  the  hard  palate  may  often  be  found  the  first  local  evidence 
of  scarlet  fever  in  the  form  of  a  minute  punctate  eruption,  and  on  that^ 
portion  of  the  cheeks  opposite  the  molar  teeth  should  be  sought  Koplik^B 
sign,  the  earliest  reliable  symptom  of  measles. 

Throat, — A  careful  examination  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils  should 
never  be  omitted  in  any  acute  illness,  no  matter  what  other  symptoms 
may  l)e  present.  Xot  only  tonsillitis,  but  often  diphtheria,  is  overlooked 
from  a  failure  to  observe  this  as  an  invariable  rule.  A  good  light  is 
essential,  and  one  must  train  himself  to  take  in  all  the  appearances  at 
a  single  glance.  Marked  general  redness  of  the  pharynx  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  scarlet  fever,  influenza,  or  simple  acute  pharyngitis.  If  other 
symptoms  are  present  pointing  to  chronic  nasal  obstruction  or  to  a 
catarrhal  process  of  the  rhino-pharynx,  a  digital  examination  should  be 
made  to  determine  the  presence  of  adenoids.  Dyspnoea  with  mouth- 
breathing  when  associated  with  difficulty  in  swallowing  should,  in  an 
infant,  always  suggest  retropharyngeal  abscess.  The  examination  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  may  wisely  be  made  the  last  step,  since  it  usually 
disturbs  a  child  so  as  to  embarrass  further  investigation. 

Necl\ — One  should  consider  the  position  in  which  the  head  is  held 
and  the  amount  of  rigidity  of  the  cervical  muscles.  Opisthotonus  may  be 
associated  with  meningitis  or  old  cerebral  palsy.  A  marked  rigidity  may 
indicate  cervical  ]\)tt's  disease  or,  if  accompanied  by  torticollis,  may 
be  of  rheumatic  origin. 

Chest. — In  young  children  particular  importance  should  be  attached 
to  the  shape  of  the  chest.  Symmetrical  deformities  are  usually  due  to 
rickets.  Contraction  of  one  side  only  is  most  frequently  the  result  of 
an  old  empyema  or  an  extensive  interstitial  pneumonia.  Bulging  of  the 
precordial  region  is  frequent  in  cardiac  disease.  One  should  notice  also 
the  recession  of  the  soft  parts — intercostal  spaces,  the  suprasternal  notch, 
or  the  epigastrium;  the  amount  of  this  is  usually  the  l)est  means  of 
judging  the  severity  of  obstnictive  dyspnoea.  Details  regarding  the 
physical  examination  of  the  lungs  are  discussed  in  the  introductory  chap- 
ter to  pulmonary  diseases. 

Heart. — It  should  be  remembered  that  under  two  vears  old  loud 
murmurs  are  almost  invariably  of  congenital  origin,  that  soft  murmurs 
at  the  base  are  very  frequently  functional,  and  that  acquired  cardiac  dis- 
ease is  rare  until  after  three  vears.  For  further  details  in  the  examina- 
tion  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  upon  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Abdomen. — There  should  be  noted  the  presence  or  absence  of  tym- 
panites or  abdominal  tenderness,  whether  general  or  localised,  and  the 
existence  of  retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls  as  in  meningitis.     The 
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gjg^   and  position  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  best  determined  by  palpa- 

tioH-    The  lower  border  of  the  liver  is  usually  slightly  below  the  free 

\)order  of  the  ribs.    If  the  spleen  can  be  easily  felt  below  the  ribs,  it  is, 

^  ^  rule,  enlarged.    If  it  can  not  be  felt  in  a  satisfactory  examination, 

\t  is  not  8u£Sciently  enlarged  to  be  of  any  diagnostic  importance.     In 

i^te  disease  a  large  spleen  suggests  malaria,  typhoid,  or  tuberculosis; 

in  chronic  disease,  malaria,  syphilis,  leukaemia,  or  anaemia. 

Spine. — The  most  frequent  spinal  curves  seen  in  infancy  are  those 
due  to  muscular  weakness.  These  disappear  by  placing  the  child  in  a 
prone  position.  Bachitic  curvatures  are  of  the  same  general  character, 
but  as  they  have  usually  lasted  a  longer  time  the  spine  is  less  flexible 
ind  the  curvatures  may  not  entirely  disappear  by  change  of  posture.  An 
ingular  deformity  or  even  marked  rigidity  of  the  spine  should  suggest 
Potf  8  disease. 

Extremities, — The  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  character  of  the  periph- 
ertl  circulation  should  be  noted  especially  in  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and 
other  diseases  attended  by  weakened  heart.    Clubbing  of  the  fingers  or 
toes  may  be  due  to  congenital  heart  disease  or  to  chronic  disease  of  the 
longs.    Desquamation  of  the  palms  or  soles  may  indicate  hereditary 
syphilis  or  scarlet  fever,  even  though  no  other  evidence  may  be  pres- 
ent  The   finger-nails   may   give   valuable   information   in   hereditary 
^hilis.    In  examining  the  extremities  one  should  note  especially  the 
presence  of  tenderness,  flaccidity,  or  rigidity  of  muscles,  whether  the 
limbs  are  wasted  or  plump,  and  the  degree  of  muscular  power ;  also  any 
abnormal  swelling  on  the  shaft  or  near  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  and, 
finally,  the  function  of  the  joints.     A  general  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
ments is  common  in  rickets  and  paralytic  conditions.    Flabbiness  of  the 
muscles  belongs  to  malnutrition  and  rickets;  rigidity,  if  chronic,  is 
Bsaally  indicative  of  cerebral  palsy.     Weakness  of  special  groups,  with 
itrophy  and  flaccid  muscles,  suggests  poliomyelitis.    Acute  tenderness  of 
the  legs  in  infants  should  suggest  scurvy.    Bachitic  deformities  are  al- 
most invariably  bilateral.    Tuberculous  bone  disease  affects  the  epiphyses, 
while  syphilis  usually  involves  the  shafts,  the  only  exception  to  this 
being  the  epiphyseal  separation  which  may  occur  in  the  first  months 
of  life. 

The  reflexes  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  in  infants  and  when 
exaggerated  may  indicate  cerebral  palsy,  meningitis,  or,  as  in  tetany,  only 
an  extreme  irritability  of  the  nervous  centres  without  organic  disease. 
The  plantar  reflex  of  Babinski  has  little  significance  in  infants,  and  in 
older  children  it  is  present  in  many  conditions.  Kernig's  sign  is  a  form 
of  muscular  spasm  almost  invarial)ly  present  in  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, but  often  seen  in  other  diseases. 

Oenital  Organs, — Male  children  should  be  examined  to  determine  the 
presence  of  phimosis  or  of  undescended  testicles.    Hydrocele  of  the  cord 
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is  a  frequent  condition,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  hernia.    Both  inguinaiV^ 
and  umbilical  herniae  are  very  common.    In  female  children  it  should  ti® 
remembered  that  preputial  adhesions  may  be  considered  normal,  and  a"^^ 
seldom  the  cause  of  the  nervous  symptoms  attributed  to  them.     Ever* ^ 
vaginal  discharge  is  significant,  and  if  purulent  should  be  examine  ^ 
bacteriologically.     The  great  frequency  of  gonococcus  infections  is  n< 
appreciated,  and  they  may  be  found  when  least  expected. 

The  examination  is  not  complete  without  the  inspection  of  the  stools^ 
the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  blood.    All  are  more  fully  considered  in  special  chapters. 

PATHOLOGY. 

The  pathological  processes  which  result  from  intra-uterine  disease 
and  those  which  are  connected  with  delivery  are  peculiar  to  early  life. 
They  have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  section  on  etiology.  Of  the 
processes  of  early  life  which  begin  after  birth,  the  first  in  frequency 
are  those  of  the  mucous  membranes  resulting  from  the  various  forms  of 
irritation  and  infection.  In  summer,  it  is  the  stomach  and  intestines 
which  suffer  chiefly;  in  winter,  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  serous  membranes  are  rarely  the  seat  of  primary  inflammation. 
The  pleura  is  seldom  the  seat  of  primary  disease,  but  is  very  often  in- 
volved secondarily  to  disease  of  the  lung  itself.  Affections  of  the  peri- 
cardium and  peritonaeum  arc  quite  rare.  Meningitis  is  fairly  common^ 
especially  the  tuberculous  form. 

Diseases  of  the  lymph  nodes  (lymphatic  glands)  play  an  important 
part  in  connection  with  the  acute  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes^ 
with  many  affections  of  the  skin,  and  even  of  the  viscera.  Acute  infec- 
tion tends  to  excite  suppurative  inflammation,  particularly  in  infants;  a 
less  active  process  leads  to  chronic  hyperplasia  in  the  mesenteric,  medias- 
tinal, and  cervical  glands,  in  the  tonsils,  adenoid  tissue  of  the  pharynx, 
etc.  The  lymph  nodes  in  the  neck  and  thorax  are  frequently  the  earliest 
seat  of  tuberculous  deposits,  and  in  very  many  cases  they  are  the  foci 
from  which  secondary  infection  of  the  lungs,  brain,  or  joints  may  occur. 

Of  the  visceral  inflammations  ^  those  of  the  lungs  are  the  most  com- 
mon, it  being  rare  to  find  the  lungs  normal  at  autopsy  after  any  acute 
infectious  disease  which  has  lasted  a  week.  Up  to  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  life  the  heart  usually  escapes.  In  older  children  it  may  be 
involved,  as  in  adults,  in  the  rheumatic  diseases.  The  liver  and  spleen 
are  not  often  the  seat  of  organic  disease  in  early  life,  nor  is  serious  disease 

'  The  following  table  gives  in  a  general  waj'  a  verj*  goo<i  idea  of  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  diseases  of  the  different  organs  in  infancy.  It  is  based  uyton  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-six  consecutive  autopsies  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  extending  over 
a  period  of  eight  years  during  my  (H>nn(M^tion  with  that  institution.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  autopsies  I  made  personally.    Of  these  children  scvcnty-two  per  cent  were 
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of  the  kidney  likely  to  be  met  with  excepting  in  connection  with  scarlet 
fever.  Organic  disease  of  the  brain  itself  is  rare,  as  is  also  organic  dis- 
cfi&^  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  the  exception  of  poliomyelitis.     Chronic 

g^ycl^i'  one  year,  twenty-five  per  cent  between  one  and  two  years,  and  only  three  per 
f0g%t^  were  over  two  years.  The  institution  did  not  receive  infants  under  one  month, 
^g3.€X  the  absence  of  lesions  peculiar  to  the  newly  bom: 

Table  showing  principal  lesions  in  seven  hundred  and  twenty-siz  con- 
secutive  autopsies  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum. 

Pneumonia — Primary 139 

Complicating  other  acute  infectious  diseases 112 

Complicating  other  conditions 71 

Noted  to  be  present  in 322 

Pleurisy —      No  case  uncomplicated  with  disease  of  lungs. 

Empyema 6 

Serous  pleurisy 1 

Dry  pleurisy  in  nearly  all  the  severe  cases  of  pneu- 
monia. 

Atelectasis  (congenital) 6 

Pulmonary  abscess  (always  with  pneumonia) 7 

Pulmonary  gangrene  (always  with  pneumonia) 2 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 56 

Uwik: 

Noma 1 

PeriUmaum: 

Acute  peritonitis  (localised  2,  with  acute  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  2)      4 

Acute  nephritis  (complicating  scarlet  fever  4,  diphtheria  1,  pneu- 
monia 4,  measles  1,  pertussis  1,  ileo-colitis  2,  pyonephrosis  1, 
apparently  primary  5) 19 

Malformations  of  the  kidney 7 

Stam/uh  and  Intestines: 

Acute  ileo-colitis,  with  or  without  gastritis 116 

Acute  gastritis  (without  intestinal  lesions) None 

Acute  diarrhceal  disease  (without  gross  lesions) 72 

Intussusception 1 

HtarU 

Pericarditis  (all  with  acute  pneumonia) 3 

Congenital  malformations 3 

Acute  or  chronic  endocarditis None 

Brain: 

Acute  meningitis  (7  with  pneumonia,  2  cerebro-spinal) 14 

Tuberculous  meningitis 11 

Acute  encephalitis 1 

Chronic  pachymeningitis 5 

Chronic  simple  meningitis 1 

Chronic  hydrocephalus 3 

Thoe  were  twenty-six  deaths  from  marasmus  without  gross  lesions. 
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diseases  of  the  diflFerent  viscera  are  decidedly  rare,  except  when  resulting 
from  acute  processes.  Diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  are  common,  and 
of  extreme  importance.  They  are  usually  of  tuberculous,  less  frequently 
of  syphilitic,  origin.  Diseases  of  the  blood  are  quite,  common,  but  as 
yet  but  little  understood.  New  growths  are  rare.  The  parts  most  fre- 
quently aflfected  are  the  kidney  and  the  bones.  Disorders  of  nutrition 
are  extremely  conmion  and  of  great  importance,  particularly  rickets  and 
scurvy. 

PROGNOSIS  AND  INFANT  MORTALITY. 

The  younger  the  patient  the  worse  the  prognosis  in  all  the  diseases  of 
childhood.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  infan- 
tile organism  to  all  diseases,  particularly  those  which  are  of  an  acute 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  metabolism  of  childhood  makes 
it  possible  for  many  conditions  of  an  organic  nature  to  disappear  with 
time,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  be  "  outgrown,'^  provided  the  patient  can 
be  so  placed  that  the  general  nutrition  can  be  carried  to  the  highest 
point. 

The  accompanying  chart  (Plate  I)  shows  the  mortality  of  New  York 
City  by  months  during  three  consecutive  years,  representing  a  total  mor- 
tality of  128,136. 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  figures  for  three  periods  of 
three  years  each,  and  shows  the  reduction  in  infant  and  child  mortality 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years: 

Deaths — New  York  City  {Manhattan  and  Bronx). 


1890-1892. 

189&-19Ca 

1907-1909. 

Under  1  year . 

1  to   2  j'care . 

2  "    5      '♦    . 
6  "  15      "    . 
Over  15  years . 

Total 

32,916  =  26% 

10,547  -    8% 

9,794  =    7% 

5,470  =    5% 

69,409  =  51% 

128,136 

29,326  =  24% 
9,012  =  7% 
7,292  =  6% 
6,922  -    5% 

71,024  =  58% 

123,576 

30,626  «  22.5% 
8,298  -  6.0% 
6,579  =  5.0% 
4,902  -    3.5% 

85,741  -  63.0% 

136,146 

The  deaths  per  1,000  of  population  show  the  same  reduction.  The 
curves  for  the  different  age  periods  are  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
chart  (Fig.  6). 

The  reduction  in  mortality  in  New  York  has  been  chiefly  in  acute 
gastro-intestinal  diseases,  marasmus  and  debility  in  infants  over  three 
months  old,  and  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  diphtheria.  The 
mortality  from  certain  other  causes  is  increasing,  notably,  acute  respi- 
ratory diseases,  prematurity  and  diseases  of  tlie  newly  born. 

The  only  age  in  which  the  mortality  is  increased  during  the  summer 


PLATE  I. 


CHILDREN  UNDER  1  YEAR 
'*     1  TO  2  YEARS 
2  TO  5  YEARS. 


<i 


D 


5  TO  15  YEARS. 

Over  15  years. 


Chart  showing  by  months  the  mortality  of  New  York  city  for  the  different  ages 
for  three  consecutive  years.     (Scale,  1  in.  =  2,200  deaths.) 
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months  is  the  first  year.    In  Fig.  7  are  given  tlic  curves  indirntirig  for  five 
years,  by  months,  the  deatlis  under  one  year  and  from  one  to  five  yetirs. 
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The  sharp  rise  in  the  summer  mortality  during  the  first  year  is 
chiefly  due  to  diarrhceal  diseases.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  curve  for 
children  from  one  to  five  years  of  age  touches  the  highest  point  in  the 
Ute  winter  and  early  spring  months,  the  time  when  pneumonia  and  the 
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common  contagious  diseases  are  most  prevalent.  The  curve  for  both 
groups  is  lowest  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  the  healthiest  months  in  New  York.  The  highest 
mortality  is  in  the  first  month  of  age.  During  this  time  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  of  the  first  year  occur.  Eross,  writing  in  1894,  states 
that  from  the  records  of  sixteen  large  cities  of  Continental  Europe  nearly 
ten  per  cent  of  all  the  infants  born  died  during  the  first  month.  These 
figures  have  been  considerably  reduced  since  that  time.  The  first  weeks 
of  life  are  the  period  of  highest  mortality,  because  in  them  takes  place 
the  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  environment.  After  this  period 
each  month  shows  a  steadily  declining  death  rate  to  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

.  Causes  of  Death  at  Different  Periods. — The  most  frequent  causes  of 
infant  mortality,  according  to  the  combined  reports  from  the  records  of 


CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  FIRST  YEAR. 

ACUTE  QASTRO  INTESTINAL  28.0  PER  CENTj 

MARASMUS.  PREMATURITY.  ETC.         25.5      •« 


ACUTE  RESPIRATORY 


18.5 


CONGENITAL  MALFORMATION,  ETC.       5.8 


ACUTE  INFECTIOUS 

5.4      • 

CONVULSIONS 

3.4      • 

TUBERCULOSIS 

2.0      ' 

1 
SYPHILIS 

1.2      • 

ALL  OTHERS 

10.2      « 

FiQ.  8. 


the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  making  a 
total  of  44,226  deaths  in  the  first  year,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart  (Fig.  8). 

The  group,  acute  gastro-intestinal,  includes  chiefly  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases in  summer.  The  acute  respiratory  diseases  are  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis.  Marasmus,  prematurity,  etc.,  include  also  congenital  de- 
bility, inanition,  and  other  conditions  in  which  the  cause  of  death  re- 
corded is  disorder  of  nutrition  rather  than  some  general  or  local  disease. 
The  group,  congenital  malformations,  includes  also  deaths  from  acci- 
dents during  birth.    Whooping  cough  is  the  most  important  member  of 
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the  group  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  diphtheria  coming  next.  Tuber- 
caloeis  should,  I  believe,  be  rated  higher  than  is  shown  in  these  figures. 
The  mortality  records  of  the  Babies*  Hospital  show  that  the  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  constitute  5.6  per  cent  of  the  first-year  mortality  of  that 
institution. 

The  figurcjp  and  charts  above  given  indicate  that  a  very -marked  re- 
duction in  infant  and  child  mortality  has  taken  place  especially  within 
the  laat  twenty  years.  Many  causes  have  united  to  bring  about  this 
result.  Among  those  which  have  affected  infants  may  be  mentioned: 
A  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  infant-feeding  and  hygiene ;  a  great 
improvement  in  the  general  milk  supply;  the  furnishing  of  pure,  whole 
milk  and  of  modified  milk  gratis,  or  at  small  cost,  from  milk  depots ;  a 
general  adoption  during  hot  weather  of  some  form  of  milk  sterilisation ; 
the  sending  of  a  large  number  of  infants  into  the  country  in  summer; 
the  closer  supervision  of  infants  in  cities  during  the  summer  by  visiting 
physicians  and  nurses,  and  the  operation  of  many  other  agencies  to  im- 
prove sanitary  conditions.  Besides  these  important  factors  in  preventing 
disease  there  must  be  considered  the  recent  advances  in  paediatrics  and 
the  more  rational  treatment  of  the  sick  infant  by  the  average  physician. 

During  the  second  year  the  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  are 
still  a  large  factor  in  the  death  rate,  also  the  acute  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  measles,  diphtheria,  and  per- 
tussis. Deaths  from  scarlet  fever  are  much  less  numerous.  General 
tuberculosis  and  tuberculous  meningitis  are  frequent. 

From  the  second  to  the  fifth  year  the  deaths  are  mainly  from  acute 
infectious  diseases — chiefly  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever — much  less  fre- 
quently from  measles  or  pertussis.     In  the  next  group  come  the  acute 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  general  tuberculosis,  and  tuberculous  meningitis. 
From  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  year  the  mortality  in  childhood  is 
remarkably  small,  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  being  still  in  the  front 
rank  in  point  of  frequency.    Next  come  the  acute  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
meningitis,  diseases  of  the  bones,  appendicitis,  rheumatism,  and  cardiac 
disease. 

By  far  the  largest  single  factor  in  reducing  mortality  after  the  first 
v«ar  is  without  doubt  the  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin.  The  serum  treat- 
ment of  ccrebro-spinal  meningitis  is  important, .  but  not  influential  in 
vital  statistics,  as  cases  are  relatively  infrequent. 

Sudden  Death. — This  is  not  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  in  infants 
who  are  apparently  healthy.  They  are  sometimes  found  dead  in  bed 
nnder  circumstances  in  which  grave  suspicion  may  unjustly  rest  upon 
the  attendants.  This  usually  happens  with  those  who  are  delicate  or 
saffering  from  malnutrition,  especially  in  institutions  where  sudden 
death  is  by  no  means  rare.  The  most  frequent  causes  in  infants  are  the 
following : 
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1.  Malformations, — While  in  most  cases  malformations  of  a  serious 
nature  give  rise  to  symptoms^  they  may  be  absent,  or  may  be  so  slight 
as  to  be  overlooked.  Infants  may  succumb  during  the  first  few  days  of 
life  from  malformations  of  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  stomach  or  in- 
testines, and  sometimes  from  diaphragmatic  or  umbilical  hernia. 

2.  Internal  Hcemotrhage. — This  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  first  two 
weeks  of  life.  In  the  cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice*  the  cause  has 
been  rupture  of  some  subperitoneal  haemorrhage  into  the  general  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  or  meningeal  haemorrhage.  Such  cases  are  reported  in  the 
chapter  upon  Visceral  Haemorrhages  in  the  Newly  Born.  Under  these 
circumstances  no  symptoms  may  exist  until  the  occurrence  of  collapse, 
with  death  in  a  few  hours. 

3.  Asphyxia  from  Overlying. — This  is  not  very  common,  excepting 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  is  most  frequently  due  to  intoxication  on 
the  part  of  the  mother.  Such  infants  after  death  present  the  usual 
lesions  of  death  from  asphyxia,  but  without  any  evidence  of  violence. 
A  recent  writer  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  states  that  one  thousand 
infants  die  every  year  from  this  cause  in  the  city  of  London  alone. 

4.  Asphyxia  from  Aspiration  of  Food  into  the  Larynx  or  Trachea, 
— This  may  be  due  to  vomiting  or  to  the  regurgitation  of  food  during 
sleep;  in  a  very  weak  infant  it  may  occur  while  awake.  This  is  usually 
seen  in  infants  who  are  less  than  a  year  old,  and  most  of  the  reported 
cases  have  been  under  six  months.  Such  children  are  usually  delicate. 
There  seems  to  be  vomiting  with  an  attempt  at  crying,  during  which  the 
food  is  drawn  into  the  air  passages.  In  some  cases,  as  that  reported  by 
Demrae,  a  single  large  curd  of  milk  has  been  found  in  the  larynx.  In 
others,  food  is  found  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  large  bronchi.  Cases 
have  also  been  reported  by  Partridge  and  Parrot,  and  I  have  myself  met 
with  at  least  three.  The  infants  have  generally  been  found  dead  in  bed 
within  a  few  hours  after  feeding.  This  accident  is  more  likely  to  happen 
when  an  infant  lies  upon  his  back. 

5.  Enlargement  of  the  Thymus. — Although  these  cases  are  very  im- 
perfectly understood,  they  are  not  rare.  I  see  two  or  three  each  year. 
The  condition  is  most  frequent  in  infancy,  but  is  not  confined  to  this 
period.  When  a  child  is  suffering  from  some  minor  illness,  often  bron- 
chitis, severe  attacks  of  asphyxia  may  develop  and  sometimes  convulsions 
may  unexpectedly  occur  and  death  soon  follow.  Or  the  first  attack  may 
not  be  fatal.  Sometimes  sudden  death  follows  the  administration  of  an 
anaesthetic,  particularly  chloroform.  In  most  cases  there  is  found  besides  an 
enlarged  thymus,  a  general  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  tissues  through- 
out the  body  known  as  status  lymphaticus,  more  fully  discussed  elsewhere. 

6.  Atelectasis. — In  very  young  infants  there  may  be  no  symptoms 
excepting  malnutrition  until  sudden  death  occurs,  sometimes  with  con- 
vulsions and  sometimes  without  any  such  symptoms.     (See  Atelectasis.) 
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[.  Marasmus. — In  tliis  class  of  cases  sudden  death  is  of  very  common 
occurrence.  These  children  are  often  as  well  two  or  three  hours  before 
death  as  for  several  weeks.  Death  frequently  occurs  at  night,  the  chil- 
dren being  found  dead  in  bed  in  the  morning.  In  some  of  the  cases  the 
exciting  cause  seems  to  be  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  while  in 
many  no  exciting  cause  can  be  found ;  the  vital  spark  simply  goes  out 
after  burning  for  some  time  with  a  feeble  intensity.  In  some  of  these 
eases  the  autopsy  reveals  atelectasis,  but  in  many  cases  nothing  abnormal 
is  found,  death  apparently  resulting  from  heart  failure. 

8.  Convulsions  in  Children  Previously  Showing  no  Special  Signs  of 
Dise<ise, — Many  of  these  cases  are  seen  in  children  who  were  previously 
rachitic;  some  are  associated  with  the  status  lymphaticus,  and  many  are 
manifestations  of  tetany.  The  autopsy  may  show  no  lesion  except  cere- 
bral hypersemia.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  cerebral  haemorrhage  to  produce 
death  in  this  way.  In  some  rachitic  cases  death  is  due  to  spasm  of  the 
glottis. 

9.  Asphyxia  in  Older  Infants  and  Young  Children. — This  may  result 
from  the  pressure  of  a  retropharyngeal  abscess  upon  the  larynx  or 
trachea,  or  from  the  rupture  of  such  an  abscess  into  the  air  passages. 
Previous  sjTnptoms  may  have  been  wanting.  Pressure  upon  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  leading  to  fatal  asphyxia  may  be  caused  by  tuberculous 
bronchial  nodes,  or  by  abscesses  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  connected 
with  caries  of  the  spine.  Sudden  death  may  occur  with  spinal  caries 
from  dislocation  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

Sudden  asphyxia  may  follow  the  ulceration  of  tuberculous  lymph 
nodes  and  the  escape  of  cheesy  masses  into  the  trachea  or  primary 
bronchL    This  usually  occurs  in  children  from  two  to  five  years  old. 

10.  Death  after  a  Few  Hours'  Illness,  in  which  the  Chief  Symptom 
i$  High  Temperature, — This  is  not  an  unconmion  occurrence.  Infants 
apparently  well  may  be  taken  with  great  prostration  and  a  high  tem- 
perature, which  may  rise  rapidly  to  106**  or  even  107°  F.,  and  death 
follow  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  sometimes  preceded  by  convulsions. 
These  are  often  examples  of  acute  septicaemia,  most  frequently  from  the 
pneumocoecus,  sometimes  from  the  streptococcus,  or  other  organisms.  In 
older  children  death  may  be  due  to  malignant  scarlet  fever  or  epidemic 
meningitis;  however,  unless  these  diseases  are  prevailing  epidemically, 
it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  make  such  a  diagnosis. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  consider  cases  of 
ladden  death  from  heart  failure  after  diphtheria,  with  pleurisy  with 
effoBion,  or  with  myocarditis.    These  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

PROPHYLAXIS. 

There  is  no  more  promising  field  in  medicine  than  the  prevention  of 
diseftse  in  childhood.    The  majority  of  the  ailments  from  which  children 
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die  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  in  great  measure  to  prevent.  Prophy- 
laxis should  aim  at  the  solution  of  two  distinct  problems:  (1)  The  re- 
moval of  the  causes  which  interfere  with  the  proper  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  children;  (2)  the  prevention  of  infection.  The  former  can 
come  only  through  the  education  first  of  the  profession  and  then  of  the 
general  public,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  infant  feeding  and 
hygiene.  This  is  a  department  which  has  received  altogether  too  small 
a  place  in  medical  education.  The  latter  must  come  through  the  pro- 
fession, and  through  legislation,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  more 
rigid  quarantine,  more  thorough  disinfection,  and  improved  sanitation 
in  all  its  departments.  The  subject  of  prophylaxis  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  different  diseases  treated  elsewhere. 


THERAPEUTICS. 

Therapeutics  in  infancy  consists  in  something  more  than  a  graduated 
dosage  of  drugs.  Many  therapeutic  means  which  are  valuable  in  adults 
are  useless  in  children,  and  many  others  which  are  of  little  value  in 
adults  are  extremely  useful  in  children.  Children  in  the  past  have 
suffered  much  from  overzealous  treatment,  particularly  from  drug- 
giving.  In  early  life  more  than  at  any  other  period  the  old  dictum 
non  nocire  should  be  heeded.  It  should  be  a  fundamental  principle 
never  to  give  a  dose  of  medicine  without  a  clear  and  definite  indication. 
If  this  rule  is  followed,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  often  medication 
can  be  dispensed  with.  A  second  rule  is  equally  important:  never  to 
give  a  nauseous  dose  when  one,  that  is  palatable,  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well.  The  simpler  prescriptions  are  made,  the  better.  As  a 
rule,  infants  revolt  against  most  of  the  highly  seasoned  sirups  and 
elixirs  which  are  used  to  disguise  the  taste  of  unpleasant  doses.  Bitter 
medicines  when  mixed  with  water,  are  frequently  administered  without 
difficulty. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the 
hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient,  the  value  of  good  nursing,  careful 
feeding,  and  judicious  stimulation,  just  as  it  is  to  overestimate  the 
beneficial  effects  of  .drugs.  In  the  great  majority  of  acute  ailments  not 
serious  in  character,  for  which  a  physician  is  called,  the  patient  recovers 
quite  as  promptly  without  drugs  as  with  them.  This  does  not  mean  that 
such  children  require  no  treatment,  but  that  the  least  important  part  of 
the  treatment  is  drug-giving.  In  cases  of  severe  illness,  in  infants 
especially,  we  must  avoid  all  unnecessary  medication,  in  order  that  the 
stomach  may  not  be  disturbed.  Hence  the  importance  of  relying  as  far 
as  possible  upon  local  measures.  The  strong  tendency  to  recovery  from 
all  acute  processes,  while  seen  in  adult  life,  is  even  more  striking  in 
childhood,  where,  if  we  can  but  remove  that  which  hampers  the  bodily 
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functions,  Nature  will  usually  conduct  the  case  to  a*  satisfactory,  termi- 
nation. Thus,  after  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  it  is  often  seen  that  the 
disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
drugs  employed,  and  continues  long  after  the  original  disease  has  sub- 
sided. In  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  especially  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  unnecessary  medication.  In  all  chronic  disturbances 
of  nutrition — chronic  indigestion,  malnutrition,  and  anaemia — no  tonic 
is  so  good  as  a  change  of  air  and  surroundings. 

Antipyretios. — The  indications  for  the  employment  of  antipyretics  in 
children  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  adults.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  where  the  cause  is  similar,  all  temperatures  in  children  are 
higher  than  in  adults.  Thus  conditions,  which  in  an  adult  would  pro- 
duce a  rise  of  temperature  of  only  100°  or  101°  F.,  in  a  child  are  not 
infrequently  accompanied  by  a  temperature  of  104°,  or  even  105°  F.  The 
height  of  the  temperature,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer,  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  the  only  or  even  the  best  guide  for  the  employment  of  anti- 
pyretics. The  nervous  disturbance  which  accompanies  such  a  tempera- 
ture is  much  more  important.  The  temperature  may  be  104°,  or  even 
105**  F.,  and  yet  the  child  exhibit  no  signs  of  unusual  discomfort.  Such 
a  temperature  manifestly  does  not  call  for  interference.  High  tem- 
perature from  apparently  trivial  causes,  is  very  common.  It  is  only  a 
continuously  high  temperature  or  a  recurring  high  temperature  which 
indicates  serious  illness.  Whenever  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  much 
above  the  normal  it  should  be  carefully  watched,  but  not  interfered  with 
until  a  diagnosis  has  been  made,  unless  the  symptoms  urgently  demand 
it;  otherwise  the  physician  may  lose  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
diagnosis,  since  it  is  not  the  height  of  the  temperature  but  its  course 
which  is  significant.  In  many  cases  it  is  very  important  to  know  whether 
the  temperature  uninfluenced  by  drugs  is  remittent,  intermittent,  or 
steadily  high,  and  hence  the  advantage  of  waiting  until  a  diagnosis 
has  been  made  before  disturbing  the  temperature  curve.  This  is,  of 
course,  not  admissible  when  the  temperature  is  itself  a  source  of  real 
danger,  which  after  all  is  seldom  tlie  case.  Since  the  cause  of  a  great 
many  obscure  temperatures  is  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it 
very  often  happens  that  a  purgative,  stomach-washing,  or  intestinal 
irfigation  may  be  the  most  efficient  antipyretic.  In  cases  of  moderate 
elevation  of  temperature  we  need  go  no  further  than  cold  sponging. 

The  most  reliable  antipyretic  measure  for  children  is  the  use  of  cold. 
This  may  be  employed — 

(1)  As  an  Ice  Cap  to  the  Head, — In  many  cases  of  quite  high  tem- 
perature and  restlessness  in  infants  this  alone  will  reduce  the  tem- 
perature one  or  two  degrees  and  allay  the  nervous  symptoms. 

(2)  Cold  Sponging. — For  this  purpose  water  at  about  80°  to  85°  F., 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  may 
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be  employed.  In  tiie  case  of  infants,  all  the  clothing  except  the  diaper 
should  l>e  removed  and  the  child  laid  ujxm  a  blanket.  The  body  should 
be  sponged  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and  then  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  without  further  dressing.  Cold  sponging  must  be  very  frequently 
employed  in  order  to  be  efficient  in  reducing  high  temperature.  Its 
great  value  in  allaying  nervous  symptoms,  even  when  the  temperature  is 
not  very  high,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Its  effect  is  often  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  an  anod\Tie. 

(3)  Cold  Pack. — This  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  reducing 
temperature  which  can  ])e  employed.  The  child  should  be  stripped  and 
laid  upon  a  blanket.  The  entire  trunk  should  then  be  enveloped  in  a 
small  sheet  wrung  from  water  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  Upon  the 
outside  of  this,  ice  may  now  be  rubbed  over  the  entire  trunk,  first  in 
front  and  then  behind.  By  this  method  there  is  no  shock  and  no  fright, 
and  any  ordinary  temj)erature  can  usually  be  readily  reduced. 

The  rubbing  with  ice  should  be  repeated  in  from  five  to  thirty  min- 
utes, according  to  circumstances,  after  whic^h  the  child  may  be  rolled  in 
the  blanket  upon  which  he  is  lying  without  the  removal  of  the  wet  pack. 
The  head  should  be  sponged  with  cold  water  while  this  is  l)eing  carried 
on,  and  artificial  heat,  if  neressary,  should  ])e  applied  to  the  feet.  The 
pack  is  continued  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

(4)  The  Cold  Bath, — The  child  is  put  into  a  bath  at  a  temperature 
of  100°  F.,  the  temperature  being  gradually  lowered  by  the  addition  of 
ice  or  cold  water  to  85°  or  80°  F.  The  body  should  be  well  rubbed  while 
the  child  is  in  the  bath  and  water  should  also  be  applied  to  the  head. 
On  removal  from  the  bath,  tlie  l)(>dy  sliould  be  (juickly  dried  and  rolled  in 
a  warm  blanket.    The  batli  is  usually  continued  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

(5)  Evaporation  Baths. — The  trunk  is  closely  enveloped  in  two 
layers  of  surgeon's  gauze,  or  some  loosely  woven  equivalent,  which  is 
moistened  from  time  to  time  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  115°  F., 
continuous  evaporation  being  kept  up  by  means  of  a  hand,  or  better 
electric,  fan.  The  evaporation  bath  would  seem  to  possess  some  impor- 
tant advantages  in  the  case  of  infants  and  young  children,  in  that  it  is 
more  efficient  than  sponging,  involves  little  disturbance  of  the  patient, 
and  causes  no  shock  or  fright.  Hot  applications,  should  constantly  be 
made  to  the  extremities. 

(6)  Rectal  Irrigations, — These  are  easily  given,  disturb  the  patient 
very  little,  and  are  eff.eetive  in  reducing  the  temperature.  A  double  tube 
or  two  catheters  mav  be  emploved.  It  is  best  to  use  at  first  water  at  a 
temperature  of  90°  F.,  and  gradually  reduce  this  to  70°  F.  The  irriga- 
tion should  be  continued  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  longer  if  the 
desired  fall  in  temperature  is  not  obtained,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  every  three  hours. 
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Antipyretic  Drugs. — Except  in  cases  of  malaria,  quinine  should  not 
be  employed  for  the  reduction  of  temperature  in  children. 

Of  the  many  coal-tar  derivatives  employed,  phenacetine  has  the  ad- 
vantage for  children  of  Ijeing  tasteless  and  causing  little  depression,  but 
the  slight  disadvantage  of  practical  insolubility.  None  of  the  drugs  of 
this  group  is,  however,  to  be  employed  in  large  doses  with  the  sole  pur- 
}>os€  of  reducing  the  temperature.  Their  great  value  in  paediatrics  con- 
sists rather  in  allaying  the  nervous  symptoms  which  accompany  fever, 
and  this  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  comparatively  small 
doses.  To  an  infant  of  one  year,  phenacetine  or  antipyrine  can  be  given 
in  one-grain  doses  every  hour  or  two  hours  until  the  desired  effect  is 
produced.  For  a  child  of  five  years  a  dose  of  two  grains  may  be  given 
in  the  same  manner.  When  used  as  indicated,  these  drugs  are  of  very 
groat  value  in  making  the  patient  more  comfortable,  in  promoting  sleep, 
and  in  allaying  headache  and  general  pains.  In  cases  of  hyperpyrexia 
they  are,  however,  much  less  certain  and  less  safe  than  the  use  of  cold. 

Stimulants. — In  spite  of  the  many  statements  to  the  contrary,  alco- 
holic stimulants  are  well  tolerated  even  by  very  young  infants.  All 
stimulants,  and  alcohol  in  particular,  are  very  greatly  abused  in  the 
hands  of  practitioners,  and  their  indiscriminate  and  protracted  use  can 
not  Im?  too  strongly  condemned. 

The  indications  for  the  employment  of  stimulants  are  much  the  same 
in  young  children  as  in  adults.  In  most  of  the  acute  fevers  they  are 
not  to  be  given  early  in  the  disease,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  not  re- 
quired at  all.  They  must  often  be  used  very  sparingly  while  the  tem- 
perature is  high,  but  may  be  necessary  as  soon  as  it  falls.  In  many  acute 
febrile  diseases  stimulants  are  not  called  for  at  any  period. 

The  method  of  administering  alcohol  is  of  no  little  importance. 
Brandy  and  whisky  are  in  most  cases  to  be  preferred  to  the  wines,  but 
not  always.  Far  infants  i\ndcr  one  year  old,  brandy  should  be  diluted 
with  at  least  eight  parts  of  water.  Altogether  the  best  method  of  admin- 
istration is  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  given  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  have  it  diluted  sufficiently,  and  then  administer  it  in  small  doses 
tt  short  intervals. 

An  infant  one  year  old,  for  whom  alcohol  is  indicated,  should  not  be 
given  to  begin  with  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  brandy  or  whisky 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  even  in  bad  conditions  it  is  rarely 
advisable  to  give  more  than  twice  this  quantity,  except  for  a  very  short 
period.  In  children  four  years  old  double  the  amount  may  be  employed 
in  the  corresponding  conditions.  Little  good  and  much  harm  is  likely 
to  follow  such  amounts  as  six  or  eight  ounces  daily  of  brandy  or  whisky 
for  children  of  two  or  three  years.  There  certainly  is  a  strong  tendency 
tt  the  present  time  to  use  less  and  less  alcohol  in  therapeutics,  and  many 
would  abandon  it  altogether. 
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Other  Htiimilants,  caiTeine,  camphor,  strychnine,  digitalis,  stro- 
phanthus,  etc.,  are  used  in  children  with  much  the  same  indications  as 
in  adults.  Their  application  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the  different 
diseases  in  which  they  are  employed.  They  may  be  used  in  the  follow- 
ing doses  at  the  different  a^os  indicated : 


3  months. 


Digitalis,  tincture f^i 

Strophanthus,  tincture '  TIL  i 

Caffeine  citrate i  Or.  i 

Strychnine  sulphate I  (Jr.  jio 

Camphor  (10  plpr  cent  solution  in  oil) '  TTj^  iii 

Adrenalin  (1-1000  Sol.) ,  Tft  i 


Iti  lU 

Gr.  1 
Gr.  iin 

ITt  vi 


6  yean. 


TR.  V 
Gr.i 

m  vi 


Note. — Camphor  and  adrenalin  are  for  hypodermic  use  only.    The  dosage  of  aU 
these  stimulants  is  calculated  for  administration  at  intervals  of  four  hours. 

Tonics. — Cod-liver  oil  is  particularly  useful  in  the  convalescence 
after  acute  di.^^eascs  of  the  respiratory  tract,  in  anaemia,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  children  who  are  extremely  delicate.  In  these  patients  it 
may  be  advantageously  administered  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
nearly  every  winter  season.  In  convalescence  after  attacks  of  gastro- 
enteric disease  it  should  be  withheld  for  a  long  time.  WTien  the  tongue 
is  coated,  the  digestion  poor,  and  the  stomach  easily  disturbed  it  should 
not  be  given  at  all.  In  the  case  of  infants,  as  a  rule,  the  pure  oil  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  emulsion.  The  administration  of  small  doses — i.  e., 
ten  or  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  three  times  a  day  continued  for  a  long 
period — is  much  better  than  the  use  of  larger  doses  for  a  shorter  time. 

Preparations  of  malt  are  sometimes  of  even  greater  value  than  cod- 
liver  oil,  for  thev  can  be  used  in  many  conditions  when  the  oil  is  contra- 
indicated.  The  two  may  often  be  advantageously  combined.  The  best 
preparations  of  iron  for  very  yoimg  children,  are  the  bitter  wine,  sweet 
wine,  saccharated  carbonate,  and  the  wine  of  the  citrate.  These  are  only 
slightly  constipating,  and  many  of  them  can  be  given  with  milk.  Most 
of  the  organic  preparations  of  the  market  are  less  reliable  than  those 
mentioned.  For  older  children  nothing  is  better  than  reduced  iron  or 
Blaud's  pills. 

Arsenic  is  second  onlv  to  iron  in  the  treatment  of  the  anaemia  of  chil- 
dren,  and  in  vctv  many  cas(»s  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  iron.    The  tablet 
triturates  of  arseninus  acid,  (me  one-hundredth  of  a  grain,  may  be  given* 
immediately  after  meals  three  times  a  day,  or  one  or  two  drops  of 
Fowlers  solution  larg(»ly  diluted  with  water. 

Alcohol  is  useful  in  combination  with  some  of  the  bitters,  either 
small  doses  of  quinine,  nux  vomica,  or  the  bitter  wine  of  iron.  Usually 
wines,  especially  sherry,  are  to  be  preferred  to  spirits,  although  some 
children  take  spirits  better.    When  combined  with  a  bitter  there  is  little 
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danger  of  the  formation  of  the  alcoholic  habit,  even  though  its  use  may 
be  long  continued. 

Of  the  bitter  tonics,  nux  vomica  is  easily  superior  to  all  others. 

Opiates. — Strong  objections  have  been  urged  by  many  against  the 
emplo3'ment  of  opium  in  the  diseases  of  infancy.  While  opiates  have 
no  doubt  been  abused,  the  fact  remains  that  opium  is  almost  as  valu- 
able a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  disease  during  the  first  five  years 
as  at  any  other  period  of  life.  For  infants  relatively  smaller  doses 
are  requireil  than  of  most  drugs.  If  the  physician  will  accustom  him- 
self to  the  use  of  very  small  doses,  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  satis- 
factory are  the  effects  produced. 

The  most  useful  preparations  for  young  children  are  paregoric, 
Dover's  powder,  the  deodorised  tincture,  morphine,  and  codeine.  The 
following  table  gives  what  may  be  considered  safe  initial  doses  at  the 
different  ages: 


Parecoric 

Deodoriaed  tincture 

Dover's  powder 

M(Mphine 

Codeine !  Gr.  j^ 


1  month. 


Gr.  A 

-JLr 


Gr.  TiMfTI 


3  months. 

Gr.  A 

Gr.  ^,7T 
Gr.  T^ 


1  year. 


Tft  V  to  X 
Tft  }  to  i 
Gr.  }  to  i 
Gr. 
Gr. 


1 


5  years. 


Tft  XXX  to  xl 
Tft  ii  to  iii 
Gr.  ii  to  iii 

Gr.  I'jT  to  A 
Gr.  Vu  to  4 


Ordinarily  doses  like  the  above  should  not  be  repeated  oftener  than 
every  two  hours.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  as  when  very  great  pain 
is  present,  the  dose  may  be  given  more  frequently.  In  the  hypodermic 
use  of  morphine  it  should  be  remembered  that  its  effects  are  always  more 
uniform  and  striking  than  when  the  drug  is  administered  by  the  mouth, 
and  the  dose  should  therefore  be  smaller.  In  every  instance  where  a  full 
dose  of  opium  has  been  given  the  physician  should  wait  until  the  effects 
have  subsidecl  before  the  dose  is  repeated. 

Sedatives. — For  most  of  the  milder  conditions  where  sedatives  are 
required  bromides  are  to  be  preferred.  A  preference  should  be  given  to 
the  sodium  salt.  Young  children  require  relatively  large  doses :  e.  g.,  in 
eonvulsive  conditions  three  grains  every  two  hours  are  often  necessary 
at  three  months.  Chloral  is  usually  well  l)orne  even  by  quite  young 
infants.  Since  it  is  often  irritating  to  the  stomach  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously given  by  the  rectum.  After  rectal  administration  its  effects 
are  usuallv  manifest  in  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  sooner.  The  rectal 
dose  for  an  infant  of  one  month  is  one  grain ;  three  months,  two  grains ; 
one  year,  three  to  five  grains.  It  may  be  repeated  every  two  to  four 
hours,  according  to  indications.  Doses  by  mouth  should  be  about  half 
as  large.  Other  drugs  may  replace  this  in  most  diseases,  but  in  the  case 
of  infantile  convulsions  nothing  is  so  reliable  as  chloral. 
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Belladonna  is  well  borne*  hy  children,  and  in  relatively  larger  doses 
than  most  drugs.  A  tolerance  is  (juiie  readily  established.  The  eruption 
is  more  readily  produced  than  the  other  physiological  effects,  and  even 
quite  small  doses  may  be  suIHeient  to  bring  out  a  very  abundant  blush. 
The  parents  should  be  advised  of  this  fact,  lest  undue  alarm  Ix^  felt. 

The  drugs  classed  as  antipyretics — phenacetine  and  antipyrine — are 
exceeilingly  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  of  infancy  where 
irritative  nervous  symptoms  are  prominent.  In  many  cases  they  may 
advantageously  take  the  place  of  opium,  except  where  pain  is  the  prin- 
cipal symptom,  as  in  otitis  or  pleurisy.  In  all  conditions  where  spasm 
is  a  prominent  symptom,  whether  of  the  lar>'nx  or  bronchi,  or  local 
or  general  convulsions,  antipyrine  is  especially  valuable. 

Drugs  Well  Borne  by  Children. — In  this  list  might  be  mentioned 
belladonna,  the  bromides,  the  iodides,  chloral,  quinine,  calomel — in  fact, 
all  mercurials — and  alcohol. 

The  drugs  not  well  borne  include  particularly  cocaine  and  heroin. 
In  the  case  of  many  others,  while  the  constitutional  effects  are  well  tol- 
erated, they  must  be  given  carefully  to  young  infants,  since  they  are 
irritants  to  the  stomach.  In  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  salicylates, 
salol,  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  and  the  acids. 

Vaccines. — These  are  suspensions  of  dead  bacteria  in  a  normal  salt 
solution.  Their  a])j)lication  in  paediatrics  is  confined  to  therapeutics; 
as  a  prophyhuitic  mea.sure  they  are  seldom  called  for.  Vaccine  therapy 
has  been  emploved  in  almost  everv  form  of  bacterial  infection.  In  the 
great  majority  of  these  the  results  have  been  disappointing.  They  are 
of  umiuestioned  value  in  localised  staphylococcus  infeeti<ms,  particularly 
those  of  the  skin,  e.  g.,  general  furunculosis  and  larger  multiple  ab- 
scesses. In  other  staphylococcus  infections  they  are  sometimes  useful, 
but  results  are  very  uncertain.  In  streptococcus  infections  whether 
localised  or  general  their  effect  is  dou])tful;  although  in  rare  cases  they 
have  seemed  to  be  of  benefit.  Pneumococcus  infections  are  apparently 
not  at  all  iufhumced  by  their  use.  Regarding  the  effect  of  vaccines  on 
gonococcus  infections  of  mucous  membranes,  one  must  speak  very  guard- 
edly. The  great  majority  of  patients  with  gonococcus  vaginitis  so  treated 
have  received  but  tem])orary  benefit,  although  a  few  striking  cures  have 
been  obtained.  Colon  infections  of  the  urinary  tract  (pyelitis)  some- 
times appear  to  be  di»cidedly  improved  by  vaccines.  With  respect  to  most 
other  conditions  experience  thus  far  does  not  warrant  one  in  forming  a 
sanguine  o])inion  of  their  value.  For  the  technique  of  vaccine  treatment 
special  works  should  be  c(msulted. 

Counter-irritants. — These  arc  of  great  value  in  a  large  variety  of 
diseases. 

The  mustard  paste  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  means^  of  pro- 
ducing (juick  counter-irritation  over  a  large  surface.    To  make  a  mustard 
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pa:?te :  Take  one  part  powdered  mustard  and  six  parts  of  wheat  flour,  mix 
with  lukewarm  water,  and  spread  between  two  layers  of  muslin.  This 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  a  thorough  redness  of  the  skin  has  been 
produced — in  most  cases  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  mustard  employed.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
every  three  hours,  and  continued  for  a  week  if  necessary,  without  pro- 
ducing excoriations  of  the  skin.  For  older  children  the  paste  may 
be  made  one  part  mustard  to  four  parts  flour.  In  pulmonary  diseases 
it  should  be  large  enough  to  surround  the  chest.  When  it  is  used 
to  produce  general  reaction  in  heart  failure  it  should  cover  the  entire 
trunk. 

The  Mimtard  Pack, — The  child  is  stripped  and  laid  upon  a  blanket, 
and  the  trunk  is  surrounded  by  a  large  towel  or  sheet  saturated  with 
mustard  water.  This  is  made  as  follows :  One  tablespoonful  of  mustard 
to  one  quart  of  tepid  water.  In  this  a  towel  is  dipped,  and  while  drip- 
ping wound  around  the  entire  body.  The  patient  should  then  be  rolled 
in  the  blanket.  This  pack  may  be  continued  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  there  w^ill  usually  be  a  very  decided  redness  of 
the  whole  body.  It  may  be  repeated  according  to  indications.  Where  it 
is  dt*sired  to  produce  a  general  counter-irritation,  the  mustard  pack  is  not 
quite  as  eflicient  as  the  mustard  bath,  but  it  has  the  advantage  in  causing 
much  less  disturbance  to  the  patient.  The  mustard  pack  is  useful  in  the 
condition  of  collapse  or  of  great  prostration  from  any  cause  whatever,  in 
convulsions,  and  in  cerebral  or  pulmonary  congestion. 

The  turpentine  stupe  is  made  by  wringing  a  piece  of  flannel  out  of 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  hand.  Upon  this  is  sprinkled  ten  or 
fifteen  drops  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  stupe  is  then  applied  to 
the  body  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  dry  flannel.  It  is  useful  chiefly 
in  abdominal  pains  or  inflammations,  but  in  infancy  must  be  carefully 
watched  or  vesication  will  be  produced.  For  continuous  use  it  is  not  so 
valuable  as  the  mustard  paste. 

Stimulating  liniments  containing  turpentine  and  other  irritants  are 
useful  in  inflammations  of  the  chest,  although  less  reliable  than  the  mus- 
tard paste.  One  of  the  mildest  and  most  useful  preparations  is  camj)hor- 
ated  oil.  Another  is  olive  oil  four  parts  and  turj)entine  one  part.  These 
may  either  be  rubbed  upon  the  surface,  or  a  piece  of  flannel  may  be  satu- 
rated with  them  and  then  applied  to  the  skin. 

Loral  Blood-Jetting. — Leeches  are  sometimes  useful  in  the  early 
stages  of  acute  inflammations  of  the  mastoid  or  middle  ear.  They  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  pra^'ordium  in  acute  pneumonia  with  signs  of  fail- 
ure of  the  right  heart,  viz.,  great  dysj)naMi  and  cyanosis. 

Dry  cups  may  be  used  even  in  young  infants,  to  relieve  acute  conges- 
tion in  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  and  for  })ulmonary  oedema.  Wet  cups 
should  never  be  used  for  young  children. 
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Poultices  are  much  too  frequently  employed  and  may  with  advantage 
be  omitted  in  the  treatment  of  most  local  inflammations.  They  have 
been  largely  replaced  by  wet  dressings,  especially  those  of  aluminum 
acetate.    In  acute  pulmonary  inflammations  their  use  is  very  limited. 

Cold. — Cold  is  useful  in  almost  all  forms  of  local  inflammation.  In 
inflammation  of  the  cervical  lymph  glands  and  of  the  joints  it  is  of 
undoubted  value,  but  its  advantage  over  heat  is  questionable.  The  eflB- 
ciency  of  both  cold  and  heat  in  these  cases  depends  largely  upon  the 
method  of  use.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  proper  application 
are  great  in  young  children.  Sometimes  in  pleurisy  much  greater  relief 
is  obtained  from  the  use  of  an  ice  bag  to  the  chest  than  from  hot  appli- 
cations, but  this  is  not  the  general  experience.  The  treatment  of 
pneumonia  by  the  application  of  the  ice  bag  to  the  chest  has  many  advo- 
cates, although  in  my  own  hands  it  has  not  yielded  the  results  claimed 
for  it.  It  is  admissible  only  in  lobar  pneumonia,  and  here  chiefly  in  older 
and  stronger  children.  The  application  of  cold  in  young  or  very  deli- 
cate children  should  be  made  with  caution  in  all  inflammations  of  the 
respiratory  tract. 

Cold  is  best  apj)lied  to  the  head  by  an  ice  cap  made  like  a  helmet ;  an 
ordinary  rubber  or  flannel  bag  filled  with  ice  may  answer  the  purpose. 
The  rubber  coil  filled  with  ice  water  is  also  an  excellent  method.  Foi 
inflamed  glands  or  joints  the  ice  bag  or  the  coil  should  be  used;  for  the 
eyes,  cold  compresses,  changed  every  minute. 

The  Hot  Pack. — All  clothing  is  to  be  removed  and  the  child^s  body 
covered  with  towels  wrung  from  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  100**  to 
108**  F.,  after  which  the  body  should  be  rolled  in  a  thick  blanket.  These 
hot  applications  may  be  changed  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  until  free 
perspiration  is  produced,  which  may  be  continued  as  long  as  necessary. 
This  is  mainly  useful  in  ura?mia. 

The  hot  bath,  like  the  mustard  pack  or  the  mustard  bath,  may  be 
used  to  promote  reaction  in  cases  of  shock  or  collapse.  The  patient  should 
be  put  into  the  bath  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.,  the  water  being  gradu- 
ally raised  to  103°,  or  even  to  106°,  but  rarely  above  this  point.  The  body 
should  be  well  rubbed  while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath.  A  thermometer 
should  be  kept  in  the  wat(T  to  see  that  the  temperature  does  not  go  too 
high.  Unless  this  precaution  is  taken  the  danger  of  burning  the  child  is 
great.  During  the  bath,  in  most  cases,  cold  should  be  applied  to  the 
head. 

The  Hot-Air  or  Vapour  Bath. — All  the  clothing  should  be  removed 
and  the  patient  laid  upon  the  bed  with  the  bedclothing  raised  above  the 
body  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  sustained  by  means  of  a  wicker  support. 
The  bedclothing  should  be  pinned  tightly  about  the  neck,  so  that  only 
the  head  is  outside.  Beneath  the  bedclothing  hot  vajmur  is  introduced 
from  a  croup  kettle  or  a  vapouriser.    This  will  usually  induce  free  per- 
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spiration  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  It  may  be  continued  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  at  a  time.  Instead  of  vapour,  hot  air  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  same  way.  The  air  space  about  the  body  is  indispensable. 
The  vapour  bath  is  applicable  chiefly  to  cases  of  uraemia. 

The  Muitard  Bath. — Four  or  five  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  mustard 
should  be  mixed  for  a  few  minutes  with  one  gallon  of  tepid  water.    To 
this  should  be  added  four  or  five  gallons  of  plain  water  at  a  temperature 
of  100**  F.    The  temperature  of  the  bath  may  be  raised  by  the  addition  of 
hot  water  to  103°  or  106°  F.,  if  desired.    Nothing  is  more  efficient  than 
the  hot  mustard  bath  for  a  general  derivative  effect  in  bringing  the  blood 
to  the  surface  in  cases  of  shock,  collapse,  heart  failure  from  any  cause,  or 
in  sudden  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  brain.    The  bath  should  not  usually 
be  continued  for  more  than  ten  minutes.     If  necessary,  it  may  be  re- 
peated in  an  hour. 

The  Bran  Bath. — Put  one  quart  of  ordinary  wheat  bran  in  a  bag  made 
of  coarse  muslin  or  cheese  cloth  and  place  this  in  four  or  five  gallons  of 
water.  The  bran  bag  should  be  frequently  s(jueezed  and  moved  about 
until  the  bath  water  resembles  a  thin  porridge.  It  may  be  of  any  tem- 
perature desired,  but  usually  about  90°  to  95°  F.  is  best.  A  bran  bath  is 
of  great  value  in  cases  of  eczema,  excoriations  about  the  buttocks,  or  in 
other  cases  where  the  skin  is  very  delicate,  and  plain  water  seems  to  irri- 
Ute  it. 

The  tepid  bath  may  be  given  at  a  temperature  of  95°  to  100°  F.  It 
\i  very  useful  in  many  conditions  of  excitement  or  extreme  nervous 
irritability.     To  induce  sleep  it  is  often  more  efficient  than  drugs. 

The  cold  sponge  or  the  shower  bath  should  be  given  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast,  and  in  a  warm  room.     The  child  should  stand  in  a 
foot  tub  containing  warm  water  enough  to  cover  the  feet,  then  a  large 
sponge  holding  about  a  pint  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  60° 
F.  should  be  squeezed  three  or  four  times  over  the  chest,  shoulders,  and 
spine  of  the  child,  the  skin  being  rubbed  meanwhile.     The  bath  should 
not  last  more  than  half  a  minute.    It  should  be  followed  hv  a  brisk  rub- 
bing  until  a  thorough  reaction  is  established.     This  is  very  useful  at  all 
9ige8,  but  it  is  a  particularly  valuable  tonic  in  delicate  children.     It  may 
be  used  in  those  only  eighteen  months  old.     Xot  the  least  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  is  the  full  expansion  of  the  hings  from   tiic  strong  cry 
which  the  bath  usually  excites.    In  younger  infantas  a  cold  plunge  may  be 
substituted.    This  should  be  merely  a  single  dip  of  the  entire  body  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°  F.     In  order  that  beneficial  effects 
shall  follow  the  cold  plunge  or  cold  sponging,  a  good   reaction  must 
be  established.     If  children  lack  sufficient  vitality  to  secure  this,  and 
if  they  remain  pale,  pinched,  and  blue  for  some  time  after  the  bath, 
it  must  be  discontinued  altogether,  or  water  of  a  higher  temperature 
used. 
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Nasal  Spray. — This  may  be  either  of  an  aqueous  or  oily  solution.  For 
the  oil  spray  an  atomiser  should  be  employed.  It  is  valuable  in  cases 
of  dry  catarrh,  where  there  is  a  formation  of  crusts  in  the  nose.  A 
variety  of  oils  may  be  used,  benzoinol  being  perhaps  as  satisfactory 
as  any. 

There  are  many  forms  of  hand  atomisers  to  be  found  in  the  market 
for  the  production  of  aqueous  or  oil  sprays.  For  a  cleansing  nasal  spray, 
DobelFs  solution,  Seiler's  solution,  or  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  boric 
acid  may  be  used. 

Nasal  Irrigation. — In  cases  of  considerable  nasal  obstruction  and  in 
the  more  serious  affections  of  the  rliino-pharynx,  only  the  syringe  can  be 
considered  an  efficient  means  of  cleansing  the  cavity. 

The  fountain  syringe  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  regulated 
as  to  the  force  employed,  this  being  determined  by  the  height  at  which 
the  bag  is  suspended  above  the  bed.  For  ordinary  purposes  an  eleva- 
tion of  one  or  two  feet  is  sufficient,  and  rarely  is  a  greater  pressure 
than  three  feet  advisable.    Tlie  last  is  desirable  when  a  thorough  flushing 


Fia.  9. — Nasal  Syringe. 

of  the  rhino-pharynx  is  required.  Tlic  position  of  the  patient  is  the 
same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  danger  of  forcing  fluid  into  the 
middle  ear-  is  greatly  lessened  if  the  patient  keeps  the  mouth  wide 
open. 

Where  a  smaller  amount  of  fluid  is  sufficient  a  piston  syringe  may 
be  employed.  This  should  be  small  enough  to  be  easily  worked  with 
one  hand.  It  should  have  a  soft  rubber  tip,  to  prevent  injuring  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  tip  should  be  large  enough  to  fill  the 
nostril.  The  best  pist(m  syringe  for  nasal  use  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This 
is  made  either  of  glass  or  hard  rubber,  and  fulfils  all  the  conditions 
mentioned.  It  is  easy  of  action,  can  be  readily  cleansed,  and  holds 
about  half  an  ounce.  The  same  syringe  should  not  be  used  for  more 
than  one  patient,  unless  it  has  been  very  thoroughly  disinfected.  In  hos- 
pitals, and  even  in  private  practice,  nasal  syringes  are  frequent  carriers 
of  infection. 

Either  of  two  positions  may  be  used  in  nasal  syringing.  In  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  or  any  constitutional  disease  attended  by  great  de- 
pression, the  child  should  not  be  removed  from  the  bed.  The  syringing 
may  be  done  by  a  single  nurse,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  alter- 
nately syringing  the  right  and  left  nostril,  turning  the  head  from  sidq 
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to  side  (see  Fig.  10).  The  other  method  is  to  hold  the  cliild  erect 
on  the  lap,  with  the  head  indined  sunicwhat  forward,  tlie  flyringJDg 
Wing  done  by  a  second  person  standing  behind.  In  either  position  the 
child's  arms  and   hands  shoidd   lie  securely  pinioned  to  the  sides  by 
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1  sheet.  To  make  sure  tliat  the  rhino-pharynx  has  been  reached  the 
Mler  should  return  througli  the  opposite  nostril  or  the  mouth.  When 
properly  done,  no  prostration  and  very  little  irritation  are  caused.  The 
bulb  (Davison)  syringe  should  not  be  employed  for  nasal  irrigation;  as 
tbe  pressure  c-an  not  be  satisfactorily  regulated,  fluids  are  likely  to  be 
forced  into  the  Plustachian  tubes. 

Syringing  the  month  uid  phaiynz  is  useful  in  many  pathological 
conditions  of  these  parts,  particularly  in  children  too  young  to  gargle. 
Either  the  fountain,  piston,  or  bulb  syringe  may  be  used.  If  the  pharynx 
ie  to  be  reached,  the  nozzle  is  used  as  a  tongue  depressor.  This  should 
be  placed  at  tbe  angle  of  the  mouth  between  the  back  teeth.  The  child 
ehould  lie  upon  the  side  or  be  held  in  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  head 
inclined  forward.     Only  bland  eotutiona  should  be  employed. 

luhalationi. — These  are  of  very  great  utility  in  all  affections  of  the 
respiratory  tract.  To  he  efficient,  the  patient  should  be  put  under  a 
tent.  A  satisfactory  tent  may  be  made  by  erecting  a  T-shaped  piece  of 
wood  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  crih  and  throwing  over  this  a  large 
sheet  folded  and  pinned  at  tlie  corners.  Another  method  is,  to  stretch 
a  cord  around  the  top  of  each  of  the  four  posts  of  the  crib,  or  simply 
from  the  centre  of  the  head  piece  to  the  centre  of  the  foot  pfec«;  the  sheet 
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Bhould  be  used  ae  in  the  firat  inBtance.  A  very  good  tent  may  be  im- 
provised by  throwing  a  large  sheet  over  an  open  umbrella.  Instead  of 
an  ordinary  cotton  slieet  one  of  rubber  cloth  may  be  used.  For  hospital 
use  I  have  found  it  t-onvenient  to  have  a  rubber  cover  made  to  fit  closely 
over  the  top  of  the  crib  to  be  used  for  inhalationji.  The  better  the  tent 
the  more  satiafactory  are  the  results  from  inhalations. 

Inhalations  may  be  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  spray.  The  apparatus 
employed  may  be  the  croup  kettle,  the  vapouriser,  or  the  steam  atoraiser. 
Aa  all  of  these  are  used  with  alcohol  lamps,  innumerable  accidents  from 
fire  have  occurred  with  them.  Patients  and  nurses  should  always  be 
cautioned  regarding  tliis.  Wlienever  possible,  the  electric  heater  should 
be  substituted.  The  ordinary  croup  kettle  is  a  clumsy  affair  and  es- 
pecially likely  to  be  the  cause  of  accidents.  In  Fig.  11  is  shown  one 
of  an  improved  pattern,'  which  possesses  the  advantages  both  of  the  ordi- 
nary croup  kettle  and  of  the 
vapouriser.  The  base  has  been 
weighted,  to  prevent  the  ap- 
paratus being  easily  upset.  The 
pail  is  low,  which  fact  also  con- 
tributes to  its  stability.  It  is 
provided  with  a  safety  alcohol  lamp,  the 
flairie  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw. 
Tlie  lamp  holds  enough  alcohol  to  bum 
from  Jivf  to  six  hours.  This  kettle  may  be 
used  to  produce  simple  vapour,  or  vapour 
from  lime  water,  or  a  medicated  vapour 
may  he  employed.  If  the  latter  is  de- 
sired, tlie  substance  to  be  vapourised  is 
on  a  sponge  held  in  the  expansion 
iif  I  lie  siKiut.  The  kettle  should  be  filled 
with  liot  water  before  using.  It  should  be 
Kettle.  placed  upon  the  floor  or  a  low  box  beside 

the  crib,  standing  in  a  large  tin  basin  to 
avoid  accident,  nt  such  a  height  that  tlie  end  of  the  spout  la  just  inside 
the  tent  at  a  level  witli  t!ie  surface  of  the  bed. 

There  are  various  otiier  forms  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining niedicated  inhalations. 

Stomach-wasliing  consists  in  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  stom- 
ach through  a  fie.\iijle  catheter  or  stomach  tube  and  then  siphoning  it 
out.  It  was  introduced  into  general  practice  among  infants  by  Epstein, 
of  Prague.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  therapeutic  measures  we  pos- 
sess.   Tlie  procedure  is  very  simple,  and  may  l)e  considered  entirely  free 

'  Made  by  Lewis  &  Conger,  130  W.  42d  St.,  New  York. 
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from  danger;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  pass  the  tul)e  anywhere  else  than 
into  the  cesophagus.  The  amount  of  prostration  produced  by  stomach- 
washing  may  be  compared  to  that  of  an  ordinary  attack 
of  vomiting. 

The  apparatus  for  stomach-washing  (Fig.  12)  con- 
gists  of  a  soft-rubber  catheter,  size  16,  American  scale  (24 
French )^-one  with  a  large  eye  is  preferred;  a  glass 
funnel,  holding  four  to  six  ounces;  two  feet  of  rubber 
tubing,  and  a  few  inches  of  glass  tubing  to  join  this 
to  the  catheter.    The  child  should  be  held  in  a  sitting 
or  recumbent  posture  (Fig.  13),  the  body  well  protected 
l)V  a  rubber  sheet,  with  a  large   basin 
conveniently  near.     The  catheter  should 
be  moistened.     While  the  tongue  is  de- 
pressed with  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand,  the  catheter  is  passed  rapidly  back 
into  the  pharynx  and  down  the  oesoph- 
ijfU8.     It   is    important    that    the    first 
part  of  the  introduction   should   be   as 
rapid  as  possible,  for  if  the  child  begins 
to  gag  from  the  pharyngeal  irritation  the 
introduction  of  the  \ube  may   be  quite     Fio.  12.-Apparatu8  for  Stomach- 
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difficult.     No  resistance  is  ordinarily  en- 

countered  after  the  tube  reaches  the  oesophagus.  About  ten  inches  of 
the  catheter  should  be  passed  beyond  the  lips.  When  it  has  reached  the 
stomach  the  funnel  should  be  raised  as  high  as  possible,  to  allow  the 
escape  of  gases  almost  invariably  present.  It  should  then  be  lowered,  in 
order  to  siphon  out  the  fluid  contents.  If  nothing  escapes,  the  funnel 
ia  then  to  be  raised  and  from  two  to  six  ounces  of  water  poured  into  it 
from  a  pitcher;  the  funnel  is  then  lowered  and  the  water  siphoned  out. 
Tliis  procedure  is  repeated  from  four  to  ten  times,  or  until  the  fluid 
comes  back  clear.  About  a  quart  of  water  is  ordinarily  used.  Various 
iolutions  have  been  advised  for  stomach-washing,  but  nothing  is  better 
than  boiled  water,  used  at  the  temperature  of  from  100°  to  110°  F. — the 
higher  temperature  being  employed  when  the  gastric  irritation  is  very 
great.  If  much  tenacious  mucus  is  present  in  the  stomach  an  alkaline 
solution  (bicarbonate  of  soda,  oj  to  ()j)  is  preferable.  Througli  the  tube 
are  easily  discharged  mucus  and  small  curds ;  larger  ones  are  gradually 
broken  down  by  repeated  washing.  Vomiting  may  be  induced  by  over- 
distending  the  stomach  with  water.  If  there  is  great  thirst  there  is  often 
in  advantage  in  leaving  one  or  two  ounces  of  water  in  the  stomach.  To 
this  water  it  is  at  times  beneficial  to  add  lime  water. 

Stomach-washing  in  its  application  is  practically  limited  to  children 
under  two  and  a  half  years.    It  is  easiest  in  those  under  eighteen  months. 
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Children  of  three  years  ami  over  Hre  usually  ao  much  alarmed  and  etrug- 
gle  BO  violently  as  to  make  it  ditlicult  and  undesirable. 

The  indications  for  stomach-washing  arc:  (1)  Acute  gastric  indiges- 
tion, either  with  or  without  persistent  vomiting.     Here  the  purpose  is 


Biraply  to  clear  the  stomach  of  ih  irrilatiiifi  contents,  and  a  single  wash- 
ing may  he  sufficient.  (9)  Chronic  indifrcstion  attended  by  the  pro- 
duction of  gastric  muona.  (.3)  Dilatation  of  the  stomach.  (4)  Hyper- 
trophic stenosis  of  the  pylorus.     (5)  I'oi.-oning. 

Qavage. — (iavagc  cnnHiFitK  in  Ihi*  iniroductioii  of  ToihI  intti  the 
stomach  by  a  tube  passed  through  the  inmitli.  Tlic  same  apparatus  is 
employed  as  in  stomadi-wa.-ihing,  and  the  nielliod  is  similar,  with  the 
exception  that  for  gavage  the  child  should  lie  placed  upon  the  back,  the 
head  being  steadied  by  an  assistant.     With  older  children  a  mouth-gag 
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is  often  necessary.  After  the  tube  has  entered  the  stomach  the  funnel 
should  be  raised  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  The  food  is  then  poured 
into  the  funnel ;  as  soon  as  it  has  disappeared  tiie  tube  is  tightly  pinched 
and  quickly  withdrawn,  to  prevent  food  from  trickling  into  the  pharynx, 
since  this  is  often  a  cause  of  vomiting.  If  the  food  is  regurgitated  this 
usually  happens  at  once.  It  may  then  be  introduced  a  second  time. 
After  feeding,  the  child  B^uld«  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  upon  the  back. 

In  cases  v.' here  all  ibe  food  is  given  by  gavage  the  interval  between 
feedings  must  be  considerably  jlbnger  than  under  other  circumstances. 
Often  the  food  given  should  l)e  partially  predigested,  since  digestion  in 
these  cases  is  usually,  feeble.  Tiie  stomach  should  be  washed  before  each 
feeding,  in  order  to  remove  mucus  and  to  l)e  sure  that  it  is  empty  be- 
fore the  meal  is  given. 

Gavage  is  valuable  in  the  feeding  of  premature  infants  and  after 
certain  operation^  upon  the  mouth  and  neck.  It  is  also  useful,  first,  in 
the  case  of  very  young  infants,  who,  suffering  from  severe  malnutrition, 
ctn  not  be  induced  to  take  food  enough  to  sustain  life;  secondly,  in 
many  acate  diseases,  particularly  in  septic  cases  where  the  child  will 
not  readily  take  the  necessary  food,  as  in  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid,  pneumonia,  etc. ;  thirdly,  in  many  cases  of  cerebral  disease 
There  food  is  refused  on  account  of  delirium  or  coma;  and,  fourthly, 
in  some  eases  of  persistent  vomiting,  as  first  suggested  by  Kerley. 

Gavage  is  a  very  simple  procedure  and  one  which  a  nurse  can  easily 
he  taught.  Not  only  may  food  be  given,  but  also  medicines  and  stimu- 
lints  as  may  be  required,  with  little  or  no  trouble.  The  advantage  of 
gavage  over  the  contijiued  coaxing  or  holding  the  nose  and  forcing  the 
patient  to  swallow,  m%  be  at  once  apparent  to  one  using  it. 

Hasal  Feeding. — The  method  is  similar  to  gavage,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  tube  is  passed  through  the  nose,  and  consecjuently  a  much 
smaller  one  is  used.  No.  10  American  or  No.  16  French  scale  is  a  proper 
size.  Nasal  feeding  is  applicable  to  children  over  two  years  old,  in  whom 
tlie  tul)e  can  seldom  l)e  passed  through  the  mouth  without  the  use  of  a 
gag,  and  then  only  after  much  struggling.  It  is  of  value  after  intuba- 
tion, tracheotomy,  and  other  operations  about  the  throat,  also  in  some 
cai«es  of  throat  paralysis,  especially  after  dipiitheria. 

Irrigation  of  the  Colon. — By  irrigation  of  the  colon  is  meant  the 
flushing  of  the  entire  large  intestine  by  fluids  injected  high  up  through 
a  catheter  or  rectal  i\\\yo. 

The  apparatus  required  for  irrigating  the  colon  is  a  fountain  syringe, 
five  or  six  feet  of  rubl)er  tubing,  and  a  flexible  rectal  tube  or  soft-rubber 
catheter — No.  26  or  27,  French  s(ralc,  being  preferred.  Kemp's  double- 
i-urrent  tul)e  of  hard  or  flexible  rubber  is  useful.  The  same  result  can 
be  ol)taine<l  by  using  two  catheters,  the  larger  for  outflow,  the  smaller 
for  inflow.     The  child  is  placed  upon  the  back,  with  the  thighs  flexed 
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and  the  buttocks  brought  to  the  edge  of  tlie  bed  or  table.  He  should  lie 
upon  a  Kelly  pad  or  a  ruhher  sheet  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  trough 
emptying  iuto  a  large  basin  or  tub.  The  bag  containing  the  water  is 
hung  two  or  three  feet  above  the  bed.  If  a  catheter  is  used  it  is  inserted 
just  within  the  spjiinctcr  l)efore  the  water  is  turned  on.     As  it  flows 
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flie  catlietei'  is  gi-ailually  pushed  upwart!  to  a  distance  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen im-lies.  The  water  distending  tiie  intestine  in  advance  of  the  cathe- 
ter usually  makes  its  introduction  (luite  easy.  In  Fig.  14  is  shown  the 
colon  of  an  infant  of  six  moiitlis  in  position.  It  is  the  peculiar  cur\'e 
and  the  great  length  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  that  make  the  introduction 
of  water  difficult,  unless  tlie  tube  iii  inserted  for  some  distance. 

Usually  a  pint,  and  often  a  quart,  will  be  introtlueed  Iwfore  any  water 
returns.  At  least  a  gallon  of  water  should  be  used  for  a  single  irrigation. 
The  washing  should  he  continued  until  the  water  returns  quite  clean. 
Change  of  posture  and  gentle  kneading  of  tlie  abdomen  should  be  em- 
ployed during  the  irrigation,  particularly  the  early  part  of  it,  to  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  the  water  into  the  upjwr  part  of  the  colon.  At 
tlie  end  of  the  irrigation  the  ruliber  tube  U  detucJied  and  Ihe  water  al- 
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lowed  to  escape  through  the  catheter,  which  remains  in  situ.  Sometimes 
a£  much  as  a  pint  of  water  remains  in  the  intestine.  This  is  usually 
passed  within  half  an  hour.  As  tlie  irrigation  of  the  colon  almost  in- 
variably excites  active  peristalsis  of  the  lower  ileum,  this  part  of  the 
intestine  is  emptied  as  well.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  colon  of  an 
infant  six  months  old  will  hold  about  one  pint  without  distention,  and 
at  the  age  of  two  years  from  two  to  three  pints. 

Irrigation  of  the  colon  is  useful  to  clear  this  part  of  the  intestine  of 
mucus,  faxfal  matter,  undigested  food,  and  the  products  of  dccompoai- 
tion.  It  ma}'  also  be  employed  as  a  means  of  local  medication  in  ileo- 
colitis. Where  the  objec»t  is  simply  to  cleanse  the  intestine,  a  saline 
solution  —  a  teaspoonf ul  of  common  salt  to  a  pint  of  water  —  is  pre- 
ferred. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  used  for  irrigation  may  be  varied 
acc-ordiug  to  the  special  indications.  For  ordinary  purposes,  where 
cleansing  only  is  aimed  at,  a  temperature  of  from  95°  to  100°  F.  seems  to 
be  best.  When  the  body  temperature  is  high,  or  when  there  is  much 
pain,  tenesmus  and  straining,  cold  water  has  important  advantages. 

Irrigation  under  most  circumstances  is  required  only  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  important  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  water.  It  must 
be  done  thoroughly  to  be  of  value,  and  either  by  the  physician  himself 
or  an  experienc^ed  nurse. 

In  collapse  or  great  prostration  hot  saline  injections  may  be  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  stimulation;  the  temperature  of  these  should  be 
from  105°  to  110°  F. 

Enemata. — Simple  enemata  are  useful  in  infants  and  older  children 
for  constipation.  Where  an  immediate  effect  is  desired  the  most  efficient 
is  one  containing  glycerine — e.  g.,  for  an  infant,  one  teaspo(mful  to  one 
ounce  of  water.  Oil  enemata  (one  half  to  one  ounce)  are  useful  where 
the  faecal  mass  is  hard  and  dry  and  expelled  with  difficulty.  Enemata 
should  always  be  given  with  care,  and  preferably  a  rubber  catheter  should 
be  attached  to  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe. 

Nutrient  enemata  have  a  limited  application  in  infancy,  as  the  rec- 
tum soon  becomes  intolerant.  The  quantity  injected  should  be  small, 
rarely  more  than  one  or  two  ounces,  and  the  interval  between  injections 
should  l)e  at  least  four  hours.  In  older  children  they  may  be  used  as  in 
adults.  For  this  purpose  either  completely  peptonised  milk  or  glucose 
may  be  employed. 

The  administration  of  drugs  per  rectum  is  useful  in  certain  cases 
where,  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  taste  or  vomiting,  the  administration 
by  mouth  is  difficult — e.  g.,  quinine  and  chloral.  As  a  diluent,  gruel  is 
preferable  to  water.  If  quinine  is  used,  the  bisulphate  is  the  best  prepa- 
ration, but  this  must  Ih»  well  diluted.  The  tonij)errtturo  of  enemata  which 
are  to  be  retained  should  be  about  100°  F.  It  is  necessary  in  infancy  to 
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press  the  buttocks  together  for  half  an  hour  afterward  to  prevent  the 
expulsion  of  the  injection. 

Hypodermic  Medication. — This  is  not  so  often  used  in  young  children 
as  it  should  be,  and  is  of  tlie  greatest  service  even  in  infancy.  The  use 
of  morphine  hypodermically  in  convulsions,  of  morphine  and  atropine 
in  cholera  infantum,  of  strychnine,  adrenalin,  caffeine,  or  digitalis  in 
heart  failure,  may  l)e  cited  as  examples. 

Hypodermoclysis. — This  is  a  therapeutic  measure  of  considerable 
value  in  a  few  conditions,  chiefly  w^hen  the  system  is  suffering  from  a 
rapid  loss  of  fluid  as  in  some  forms  of  acute  diarrhoea,  less  frequently 
after  severe  haemorrhage  from  whatever  cause.  A  sterile  normal  salt 
solution  is  employed  at  body  temperature  and  may  be  injected  into 
any  of  the  areolar  planes  of  the  body.  With  young  infants  the  prefer- 
able location  is  between  the  scapula?;  next,  the  abdomen  or  the  lateral 
thoracic  region.  For  very  small  patients  injections  should  be  made  at 
several  points.  The  amount  injected  at  one  time  may  vary  from  one 
to  four  ounces  for  an  infant,  and  from  four  to  sixteen  ounces  for  an 
older  child.  The  apparatus  should  be  carefully  sterilised.  One  may 
employ  a  piston  syringe  with  a  connecting  rubber  tube  and  a  hypodermic 
or  fine  exploring  needle,  or  a  funnel  may  be  substituted  for  the  syringe. 

Massage. — In  older  children  massage  is  useful  for  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  for  which  it  is  employed  in  adults;  the  most  important 
are  anaemia,  general  malnutrition,  chorea,  and  chronic  constipation.  It 
is  necessary  that  in  the  beginning  only  the  mildest  movements  of  massage 
should  be  employed,  and  these  but  for  a  short  time. 

In  infancy  massage  has  a  limited  application,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  really  does  more  than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  general 
friction  of  the  body.  This  rubbing,  either  with  the  bare  hand  or  with 
cocoa  butter,  or  with  some  form  of  fat,  is  useful  in  malnutrition,  in 
rickets,  and  in  wasting  diseases  where  the  circulation  is  feeble  and  the 
muscular  tone  low.  ( 'ocoa  butter  is  cleanly  and  has  a  pleasant  odour,  and 
is,  I  think,  quite  as  valuable  as  the  more  commonly  employed  cod-liver 
oil,  which  is  exceedingly  disagreeable.  The  inunctions  should  be  given 
daily  after  the  morning  bath,  before  an  open  fire.  The  rubbing  should 
be  continued  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Ansesthetics. — As  a  general  anaesthetic  for  routine  use,  ether  is  to  be 
recommended  for  children.  Its  disadvantages  can  largely  be  overcome 
by  proper  administration ;  in  point  of  safety  it  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  chloroform  for  the  very  young.  The  administration  of  ether  to  young 
children  may  be  advantageously  preceded  by  a  few  whiffs  of  nitrous 
oxide  or  ethyl  chloride;  both,  however,  are  to  be  used  with  caution  in 
infants.  Ether  should  be  given  slowly,  well  diluted  with  air,  and  if  used 
in  this  way  its  unpleasant  features  may  be  obviated.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  some  si)e(*ial  form  of  inhaler.     Ether  should 
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not  be  selected  as  the  anaesthetic  for  patients  suffering  from  nephritis, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  any  other  disease  attended  by  ob- 
Btructed  respiration.    For  all  these  conditions  chloroform  is  much  safer. 
The  dangers  from  chloroform   are  greatest  when  it  is  given  too 
rapidly  or  in  too  concentrated  a  form.     Both  are  exceedingly  likely  to 
occur  where  it  is  administered  to  a  struggling  child.    The  greatest  care 
and  judgment  should  be  exercised  at  such  times,  or  disastrous  con- 
sequences may  follow.    To  produce  and  maintain  the  effect  desired  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  chloroform  should  always  be  the  aim.     All 
anttthetics,  but  especially  chloroform,  are  dangerous  in  children  with 
the  so-called  lymphatic  diathesis.    For  the  removal  of  tonsils  or  adenoids, 
chloroform  should  not  be  employed. 

Nitrous  oxide,  while  very  useful  in  older  children,  as  in  adults,  for 
momentary  operations,  is  not  well  borne  by  infants.  It  produces  so  early 
and  80  deep  asphyxia  that  its  prolonged  use  may  be  fraught  with  serious 
danger. 


PART  II. 


SECTION   I. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NEWLY  BORN. 

CHAPTER    I. 
ASPHYXIA, 

The  lungs  in  the  full-torm  fcptus  aro  r»f  uniform  dark  red  colour, 
and  show  vory  distinctly  ujxm  their  surface  the  lohular  divisions.  They 
are  firm  and  solid  and  readilv  sink  in  water.  The  connective  tissue  is 
very  ahundant,  and  forms  distinct  fibrous  septa,  which  stretch  through 
the  lungs  in  every  ^linM-tion. 

Inflation  of  the  lungs  begins  with  tlie  first  cry  uttered  by  the  in- 
fant as  it  is  born  into  the  world.  The  parts  first  expanded  are  the 
anterior  Iwnh'rs  of  the  lungs,  then  the  upper  lobes,  and  finally  the  lower 
lobes  posteriorly.  The  superficial  lobules  are  nearly  always  expanded 
before  those  in  the  interior  of  the  lung.  The  inflation  is  sometimes 
irregular,  be<'ause  of  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  some  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  The  right  lung  is  fn^juently  stated  to  l>e  expanded  earlier  than 
the  left.  Although  this  is  often  the  case,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  this 
respect  The  important  point  to  be  rememl)ered  is,  that  the  parts  last 
inflated  are  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lower  lol)es.  The  expansion  of 
the  lungs  is  a  gradual  process,  and  in  healthy  infants  it  is  probably  not 
complete  much  before  the  end  of  the  second  day.  In  delicate  children 
it  may  be  })ostpone(l  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks.  The  above  state- 
ments are  based  upon  post-mortem  observations  upon  infants  dying  from 
various  causes  during  the  first  weeks.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
great  surprise  to  find  at  autopsy  on  an  infant  two  or  three  days  old,  that 
less  than  one-half  of  the  lung  tissue  was  expanded,  although  the  child 
had  breathed  well  and  shown  no  signs  of  atelectasis.  Under  normal 
conditicms  at  full  term  intlation  (»t*  the  lungs  takes  iihue  verv  readilv,  but 
not  so  readily  in  })reinature  or  delicate  infants,  on  aiccoiuit  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  K>ng<M-  it  is  postponwl  after  birth 
the  more  difficult  does  it  U'come,  on  at'count  of  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  collapsed  air  vesicles.  The  condition  of  the  child  in  utero  may 
be  described  as  one  of  foetal  a})iuea,  its  oxygen  Iwing  received  and  its 
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carbon  dioxide  discharged  through  the  placenta,  which  is  essentially 
the  organ  of  respiration  at  this  period.  This  condition  is  interrupted 
by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen  and  the  accumulation  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  blood.  Which  of  these  is  the  important  factor  in  induc- 
ing pulmonary  respiration  has  been  much  debated ;  but  the  best  experi- 
mental evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  is  the  want  of  oxygen  which 
stimulates  the  respiratory  centres. 

Fnder  the  term  "  asphyxia "  may  be  included  all  cases  in  which 
primary  respiration  is  not  spontaneously  established  with  sufficient  force 
to  maintain  life.  Usually  there  is  no  attempt  at  pulmonary  respiration 
until  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  it  may  occur  m  utero  or  at  any 
etage  of  parturition.  Asphyxia  may  be  of  intra-uterine  or  extra-uterine 
origin. 

Etiology. — 1.  Intra-uterine  Asphyxia, — The  maternal  causes  include 
tnv  disturbance  of  the  placental  circulation  during  labour — anything 
which  prolongs  the  second  stage  of  lalx)ur,  convulsions,  haemorrhage, 
the  use  of  ergot  in  the  second  stage,  or,  finally,  the  death  of  tlie  mother. 
The  causes  relating  to  the  child  are  pressure  upon  the  cord,  multiple 
winding  of  the  cord  al)out  the  neck,  early  separation  of  the  placenta, 
and  pressure  upon  the  brain.  If  the  respiratory  stinmlus  comes  before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  the  effort  at  respiration  may  cause  the  entrance 
into  the  mouth  and  air  passages  of  amniotic  fluid,  mucus,  blood,  me- 
conium, etc. 

2.  Extra-uterine  Asphyxia, — This  condition  is  a  much  less  common 
one.  It  arises  from  causes  quite  apart  from  tliose  above  mentioned,  and 
depends  upon  malformations  or  intra-uterine  disease  of  the  organs  of 
respiration,  circulation,  or  of  the  brain.  It  may  be  secondary  to  an 
injury  of  any  of  these  organs  received  during  parturition.  It  is  also 
aeen  in  premature  infants,  where  it  depends  upon  the  feeble  development 
of  the  nerve  centres  and  respiratory  muscles  and  upon  the  soft,  yielding 
chest  walls. 

Leiions. — In  infants  dying  of  intra-uterine  asphyxia  there  are  seen 
the  usual  changes  found  in  death  from  suffocation,  together  with  the 
effects  of  attempts  at  breathing  in  utero.  There  is  general  congestion  of 
all  the  viscera,  particularly  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges,  the  liver,  and 
the  lungs.  They  may  show  small,  punctate  haemorrhages,  and  occa- 
sionally large  extravasations.  Blood  or  bloody  scrum  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  serous  cavities.  The  right  heart  is  overdistcnded  with  dark, 
aoft  clots,  and  the  blood  generally  is  more  fluid  than  normal.  The 
lungs  may  contain  no  air,  but  more  frequently  there  are  small,  scattered 
areas  in  which  lobular  inflation  has  taken  place.  If  the  child  has  lived 
aeveral  hours  there  are  larger  areas  of  expanded  lung,  especially  in  the 
upper  lobes,  and  these  may  even  be  emphysematous,  if  artificial  inflation 
has  been  employed.    In  the  mouth,  nose,  larynx,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
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finest  bronclii,  there  may  \ye  found  aspirated  materials — amniotic  fluid, 
blood,  mucus,  or  meconium.  In  extra-uterine  asphyxia  there  are  organic 
changes  in  the  viscera — malformations  of  the  lungs  or  the  heart,  intra- 
uterine pneumonia  or  pleuritic  effusion,  malformation  of  the  diaphragm 
and  sometimes  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — Under  normal  conditions  the  newly-bom  infant  begins 
at  once  to  scrream  and  to  use  his  limbs,  the  purplish  colour  of  the  skin 
giving  place  in  a  few  moments  to  a  rosy  pink.  In  the  first  degree  of 
asphyxia — asphyxia  livida — the  child  is  deeply  cyanosed.  Either  no 
attempt  whatever  is  made  at  respiration,  or  it  is  superficial  and  repeated 
only  at  long  intervals.  The  pulse  is  slow,  full,  and  strong.  The  vessels 
of  the  cord  are  distended.  Muscular  tone  is  preserved,  and  also  cutaneous 
irritability,  so  that  with  the  application  of  almost  any  kind  of  external 
stimulus,  respiration  is  excited  and  the  symptoms  disappear. 

In  the  second  degree — asphyxia  pallida — the  picture  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent one.  The  face  is  pale  and  deathlike,  though  the  lips  may  still  be 
blue.  The  heart's  action  is  weak,  and  by  palpation  can  rarely  be  felt 
at  all.  By  auscultation  the  sounds  are  feeble,  irregular,  and  usually  slow. 
The  cord  is  soft,  pale,  and  flaccid,  and  its  vessels  nearly  empty.  The 
sphincters  are  relaxed,  and  meconium  oozes  from  the  anus.  There  is 
entire  loss  of  tone  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  so  that  the  extremities  and 
entire  body  seem  perfectly  limp.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is  abolished. 
The  extremities  are  often  cold.  There  may  occur  a  few  short,  convulsive 
contractions  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  but  these  are  without  effect  and 
soon  cease.  Unless  such  cases  receive  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  treat- 
ment, the  heart's  action  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  until  it  ceases 
and  death  occurs.  Other  cases  are  partly  resuscitated  and  may  survive 
for  a  few  hours  or  days,  when  they  gradually  sink,  respiration  becoming 
more  and  more  feeble  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  maintain  it.  Between 
these  two  extremes  all  degrees  of  severity  are  seen. 

In  extra-uterine  asphyxia  there  may  be  some  attempts  at  voluntary 
respiration  continuing  for  several  hours,  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  this  may  be  inadequate  to  sustain  life. 

Diagnosis. — Almost  the  only  condition  with  which  asphyxia  is  likely 
to  be  confounded  is  cerebral  compression  from  a  meningeal  haemorrhage. 
The  difficulties  in  the  case  are  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
conditions  are  not  infrequently  associated.  It  may  then  be  impossible  to 
tell  that  in  addition  to  asphyxia,  intracranial  hsemorrhage  is  present. 
If  the  haemorrhage  is  extensive  and  the  asphyxia  only  moderate,  a  diag- 
nosis is  possible  in  most  of  the  cases.  In  haemorrhage  there  is  often  a 
history  of  undue  compression  during  delivery — sometimes  the  use  of 
forceps.  The  fontanel  is  bulging;  there  is  coma,  and  there  may  be 
paralysis.  The  respiratory  murmur  may  l)e  quite  strong  for  several 
hours,  but  it  gradually  fails  as  the  child  becomes  completely  comatose. 
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Anaemia  resulting  from  a  large  hsemorrliage,  like  that  due  to  rupture  of 
the  cord,  may  simulate  the  severe  form  of  asphyxia. 

Frognotis. — This  depends  upon  the  grade  of  asphyxia  and  the  treat- 
ment employed.    There  is  but  little  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery  in 
any  fonn.     In  the  milder  cases  recovery  is  almost  invariable  with  any 
intelligent  treatment.    In  the  severest  cases  the  outcome  is  always  doubt- 
ful, although  by  persistent  effort  many   infants  that  are  apparently 
hopeless  may  be  saved.     In  a  prognosis  as  to  the  ultimate  result,  the 
frequent  complication  of  asphyxia  with  meningeal  haemorrhage  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind.     Apart  from  this  complication  it  is  doubtful 
whether  asphyxia  has  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of  idiocy. 

Treatment. — In  every  case  the  first  step  is  to  clear  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  of  mucus  by  means  of  the  finger  covered  with  absorbent  cotton. 
In  the  milder  forms  respiration  is  usually  excited  either  by  spanking  the 
child  or  the  alternate  use  of  hot  and  cold  baths.  If  the  hot  bath  is 
employed,  the  water  should  be  from  104°  to  108°  F.  and  always  tested 
by  a  thermometer.  After  a  moment  the  child  should  be  dipped  into  very 
cold  water,  or  tlie  body  may  be  douched  with  it.  In  the  livid  cases  relief 
is  often  afforded  by  allowing  the  cord  to  bleed  for  a  few  moments  before 
ligation.  The  loss  of  half  an  ounce  of  blood  is  ordinarily  sufficient. 
Simply  swinging  the  child  in  the  air  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  respira- 
tion. The  above  means  will  suffice  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In 
the  more  severe  forms,  however,  these  are  inadequate.  There  is  no 
response  whatever  to  external  stimulation,  either  by  heat  or  mechanical 
irritation.  In  these  cases  two  methods  of  resuscitation  may  be  employed : 
artificial  respiration  and  direct  inflation  of  the  lungs. 

One  of  the  most  widely  employed  methods  of  inducing  artificial 
respiration  is  that  of  Schultze.  The  infant  is  grasped  by  both  axillae  in 
such  a  way  that  the  thumbs  of  the  physician  rest  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  chest,  the  index  fingers  in  the  axillae,  and  the  remaining  fingers 
extending  across  the  back.  The  child  is  thus  suspended  at  arm's  length 
between  the  knees  of  the  physician,  the  feet  downward  and  the  face 
anterior.  The  body  is  now  sx^ning  forward  and  upward,  until  the  physi- 
cian's arms  are  nearly  horizontal.  This  produces  the  inspiratory  effort. 
\\Tien  this  point  is  reached,  an  arrest  in  the  swinging  causes  flexion  of 
the  trunk,  the  head  now  being  directed  downward,  the  lower  extremities 
fall  toward  the  physician  until  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon 
the  thumbs.  In  this  way  expiration  is  produced.  Lusk  cautions  against 
the  employment  of  this  method  if  the  heart's  action  is  very  feeble,  as  it 
may  cause  the  heart  to  stop  altogether.  This  method  should  be  used 
with  care  and  skill ;  clumsy  and  too  forcible  manipulation  has  resulted 
in  many  serious  injuries  to  the  viscera  and  fractures  of  ribs  or  clavicles. 
A  method  introduced  by  Dew  has  Ixjcn  extensively  employed  in  New 
York.    The  infant  is  grasp(»d  in  such  a  way  that  the  neck  rests  between 
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the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  the  head  being  allowed  to 
fall  far  backward,  the  upper  portion  of  the  back  resting  upon  the  palm 
of  the  hand ;  with  the  right  hand  the  knees  are  grasped  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  the  thighs  resting  against  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Inspiration  is  produced  by  depressing  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities, 
thus  causing  the  abdominal  organs  to  drag  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  at 
the  same  time  gently  bending  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  backward. 
In  expiration  the  movement  is  reversed,  the  head  being  brought  forward 
and  flexed  upon  the  thorax,  while  at  the  same  time  the  thighs  are  flexed 
so  as  to  bring  them  against  the  abdomen.  The  body  is  thus  alternately 
folded  upon  itself  and  unfolded  as  the  movements  are  carried  on.  If  there 
is  much  mucus  in  the  mouth,  the  movement  of  expiration  should  first  be 
made  with  tlie  body  completely  inverted.  This  method  is  simple,  efficient, 
and  much  less  fatiguing  than  that  of  Schultze  when  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained for  a  long  time.  It  is  also  of  great  advantage  in  that  it  can  be  car- 
ried on  while  the  child  is  in  the  hot  bath,  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to 
the  method  of  Schultze  being  the  loss  of  animal  heat  incident  to  its  use. 

In  all  cases  where  artificial  respiration  is  used  the  first  movement 
should  be  that  of  expiration,  to  expel,  so  far  as  possible,  mucus  or  other 
foreign  substances  from  the  air  passages.  The  movements  should  be 
made  from  eight  to  twelve  times  a  minute,  and  not  too  forcibly,  the 
child  being  kept  in  the  hot  bath  between  the  movements,  and  as  much 
as  possible  during  them.  As  long  as  the  heart  beats  resuscitation  is 
possible,  and  the  case  should  not  be  abandoned. 

Direct  inflation  of  the  lungs  by  the  mouth-to-mouth  method  should 
not  be  employed. 

An  ingenious  apparatus  for  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  has  been 
devised  by  Carrel  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  making  use  of  Meltzer's 
method  of  the  continuous  insufflation  of  air.  A  flexible  catheter  con- 
taining a  wire  stylet  is  introduced  into  the  larynx.  To  the  catheter  is 
then  attached  the  apparatus  .<hown  in  Fig.  15.  By  means  of  the  double 
bulb  a  continuous  flow  of  air  is  maintained.  The  manometer  shown  at  A 
measures  the  prcvssure  eni])loved  and  is  a  guide  by  which  one  is  prevented 
from  using  an  excessive  amount  of  force.  When  the  pressure  employed  is 
normal  the  mercury  in  the  descending  and  ascending  arms  of  the  curved 
tube  stands  at  about  the  same  level ;  if  an  excessive  amount  of  pressure 
is  used,  the  mercury  will  be  forced  up  into  the  bulb.  Although  this  has 
been  as  yet  very  little  employed  in  infants  it  has  been  extensively  used 
in  resuscitating  animals  and  seems  to  fulfill  all  the  indications  better 
than  any  apparatus  hitherto  suggested.  It  is  so  simple  of  construction 
that  it  can  easily  be  put  together  by  any  instrument  maker. 

The  method  introduced  l)y  La  horde,  of  making  rhythmical  traction 
upon  the  tongue  ten  or  twelve  times  n  minute  as  a  means  of  exciting  res- 
piration, is  sometimes  very  useful  in  conjimction  with  other  methods. 
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Faradisation  of  the  phrenic  ie  oE  undoubted  value,  but  somewhat  difficult 
of  application. 

In  cases  of  asphysia  it  is  not  enough  to  make  the  child  cry.     The 
deep  respirations  should  be  made  to  continue,  for  very  often  it  happens 


that  resuscitation  is  only  partial,  and  that  the  child  nftor  si.x  or  eight 
hours  lapses  into  its  previous  condition.  All  severe  cases  require  close 
watching  for  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  as  a  repetition  of 
the  treatment  id  often  necesi^ary. 


CHAPTER    II. 
CONGENITAL  ATELECTASIS. 

This  condition  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  persistence  of  the  fcelal  state 
in  the  whole  or  in  any  part  of  the  lung. 

Atelectasis  is  the  pathological  condition  with  which  asphyxia  of  the 
newly  bom  is  usually  aKsocitited,  In  most  of  the  cases  the  condition  of 
■lelectasis  is  completely  overcome  by  the  means  employed  in  resuseita- 
lion:  in  some,  however,  these  means  are  only  partially  successful,  so  that 
I  portion  of  lung  of  variable  extent  renmins  in  the  fostal  condition. 
These  are  the  circumstances  in  which  most  of  the  cases  of  atelectasis 
arise.  But  there  are  others  in  which  there  is  no  history  of  early  asphyxia, 
where  the  primary  respirations,  although  taking  place  spontaneously, 
have  not  been  of  sufficient  force  and  depth  to  produce  full  pulmonary  ex- 
pansion. This  usually  occurs  in  fcehlc  infants,  or  in  those  who  are  prema- 
ture. The  causes  of  congonilnl  atelectasis  arc  therefore,  in  the  main, 
those  mentioned  as  producing  asphyxia. 

Letions. — In  cases  where  the  child  dies  during  the  first  few  days  llie 
amount  of  expanded  lung  is  often  small,  frequently  not  more  than  one 
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fourth  of  the  pulmonary  area.  The  expanded  portion  is  usually  the  ante- 
rior borders  of  the  upper  lobes.  This  is  often  the  seat  of  acute  emphy- 
sema. The  rest  of  the  lung  is  still  in  the  foetal  state;  it  is  of  a  brown- 
ish-red colour,  very  vascular,  does  not  crepitate,  and  shows  the  lobular 
outlines  both  on  the  surface  and  on  section.  With  a  little  force  the  atelec- 
tatic lung  may  be  completely  inflated. 

If  children  have  lived  a  longer  time,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper 
lobes  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lower  lobes  are  usually  well  inflated. 
These  portions  are  either  normal  or  slightly  emphysematous.  The  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  upper  lobes  and  the  lower  lobes  are  almost  invariably 
the  seat  of  the  atelectasis.  On  the  surface  even  these  portions  may  pre- 
sent quite  a  large  area  of  expanded  vesicles,  but  the  underlying  portion 
may  be  solid  to  the  touch,  and  crepitates  but  slightly.  On  section  it  is 
seen  that  only  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  limg  is  inflated,  while  the 
interior  of  the  lobe  is  unexpanded.  Small  haemorrhages  are  frequently 
seen  beneath  the  pleura. 

It  is  usual  for  both  lungs  to  be  affected,  and  often,  but  by  no  means 
uniformly,  to  about  the  same  degree.  It  is  frequently  a  great  surprise  to 
discover  that  a  child  has  lived  for  some  weeks  without  presenting  any 
signs  of  cyanosis,  although  using  not  more  than  one-third  of  its  pulmo- 
nary area.  This  variety  of  atelectasis  closely  resembles  the  hypostatic 
pneumonia  of  delicate  infants,  and  very  often  the  two  conditions  are 
associated.  It  may  require  the  microscope  to  decide  ])etween  them.  If  con- 
genital atelectasis  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  there  are  usually 
found  evidences  of  pneumonia.  Inflation  is  not  so  easy  as  in  recent  cases, 
but  with  force  the  greater  part  of  the  lung  can  usually  be  expanded.  The 
heart  commonly  shows  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  to  be  distended  with 
dark  clots,  and  there  is  occasionally  found  a  patent  foramen  ovale  or 
some  other  form  of  congenital  lesion.  The  liver  and  spleen  are  in  most 
cases  congested,  and  the  spleen  may  be  considerably  enlarged.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  sometimes  deeply  congested. 

Symptoms. — In  one  group  of  cases  the  children  are  asphyxiated  at 
birth,  but  the  attempts  at  resuscitation  have  been  only  partially  success- 
ful. Although  the  patients  may  live  for  a  few  days,  there  is  cyanosis, 
which  gradually  deepens,  and  death  takes  place  from  asphyxia,  exhaus- 
tion, or  convulsions. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  infants  have  been  asphyxiated  at  birth, 
and  resuscitated  perhaps  with  difficulty,  but  to  all  appearance  completely. 
They  do  not  thrive,  however,  remaining  small  and  delicate,  gaining  very 
little  or  not  at  all  in  weight,  and  showing  poor  circulation,  cold  extremi- 
ties, and  occasionally  subnormal  temperature.  It  is  characteristic  of  these 
cases  that  the  cry  is  never  loud,  strong,  and  lusty.  Some  of  them  will  not 
cry  at  all.  Such  children  may  live  several  weeks.  There  may  develop 
at  any  time,  often  quite  suddenly  and  without  assignable  cause,  attacks 
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of  cyanosis  with  prostration.  Children  may  have  several  such  attacks, 
which  do  not  excite  suspicion  since  they  pass  away  spontaneously.  In 
other  cases  the  symptoms  are  so  severe  that  they  may  result  fatally  in  a 
few  hours,  death  being  frequently  preceded  by  convulsions.  If  energet- 
ically treated  the  symptoms  may  pass  away  but,  reappearing  in  a  few 
hours,  or  again  after  a  week  or  more,  they  gradually  deepen  in  intensity 
until  death  occurs. 

Two  cases  that  came  under  my  observation  in  the  New  York  Infant 
Asylum  illustrate  this  point.  The  infants  were  twins,  ten  weeks  old 
and  delicate.  Suddenly  at  night  one  child  was  taken  with  convulsions, 
became  deeply  cyanosed,  and  died  in  two  and  a  half  hours.  It  had  been 
suffering  from  a  slight  attack  of  indigestion  for  a  week  previous.  The 
other  twin  had  been  apparently  well  on  the  previous  day.  Two  hours 
after  the  death  of  the  first  child  the  second  was  taken  with  similar  symp- 
toms, dying  in  a  few  hours.  At  autopsy  I  found  very  extensive  atelec- 
tasis involving  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  and  the  greater  part  of 
both  lower  lobes.  The  lesions  were  almost  identical  in  the  two  cases. 
In  both,  the  stomach  was  greatly  distended  with  food  and  gas.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  effect  of  overdistention  of  the  stomach  in  producing 
cyanosis  in  young  children,  and  in  this  instance  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  final  symptoms.  It  was  subsequently  learned 
that  during  the  six  weeks  of  observation  the  nurse  had  witnessed  several 
slight  attacks  of  cyanosis  in  one  of  the  infants.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  atelectasis  in  these  cases  may  have  been  in  part  at  least  acquired. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  attract  attention  to  the  lungs  until  the  final  attack  of  cyanosis  oc- 
curred. In  not  all  of  these  cases  is  there  a  history  of  asphyxia  at  birth. 
Some  are  only  puny,  delicate  or  premature,  exhibiting  during  the  early 
weeks  of  life  all  the  signs  of  feeble  vitality.  The  subsequent  course  is 
the  same  as  in  those  in  which  there  is  early  asphyxia.  The  duration  of 
life  in  these  cases  depends  chiefly  upon  the  extent  of  the  atelectasis. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  cases  of  congenital  atelectasis  ter- 
minate fatally.  Infants  in  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
atelectasis  exists,  from  the  occasional  attacks  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  cyanosis,  feeble  cry,  poor  circulation,  etc.,  may  under  favourable  con- 
ditions with  improved  nutrition  recover  completely,  even  though  no 
special  treatment  is  directed  to  the  lungs. 

Diagnoiii. — The  physical  signs  are  of  much  less  value  than  the  symp- 
toms. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease 
is  the  lower  lobes  posteriorly.  Percussion  usually  gives  resonance  over 
the  entire  chest,  although  this  may  be  somewhat  diminished  posteriorly. 
There  is  not,  however,  so  much  change  as  one  would  expect  to  find,  for 
the  collapsed  areas  are  surrounded  by  others  which  are  overdistended,  and 
there  are  in  the  midst  of  the  collapsed  parts,  especially  upon  the  surface. 
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lobules  which  are  inflated.  If  the  two  sides  are  involved  to  about  the 
same  degree,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  can  get  no  difference  in  the  percus- 
sion note  over  the  two  lungs,  and  the  change  from  the  normal  may  be  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  appreciable.  Where  only  one  lung  is  affected  a  differ- 
ence can  usually  be  made  out.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  rarely  bron- 
chial, but  generally  only  feeble  in  its  intensity,  and  rather  ruder  in 
quality  than  normal.  The  cardiac  sounds  may  be  transmitted  with  ab- 
normal intensity.  As  in  the  case  of  percussion,  if  only  one  lung  is 
affected  this  is  of  some  value  in  diagnosis,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  be  readily  recognised  when  l)oth  sides  are  involved.  Occa- 
sionally rales  are  present. 

Treatment. — In  the  newly-born  child,  whether  asphyxiated  or  not, 
the  physician  should  see  to  it  that  the  infant  not  only  cries,  but  does  so 
loudly  and  strongly,  and  that  this  cry  is  repeated  every  day.  If  children 
do  not  crv  naturallv  thev  must  be  made  to  do  so  by  the  alternate  use  of 
the  hot  and  cold  bath,  as  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  or  by  mechanical  means, 
like  spanking.  This  should  be  repeated  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  It  may  seem  cruel,  but  it  is 
often  the  only  means  of  saving  life.  Expansion  of  the  lungs  is  much 
more  easily  induced  during  the  first  few  days  of  life,  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  the  longer  it  is  delayed.  Provided  the  condition  is  recog- 
nised, treatment  is  fairly  successful.  In  institutions  where  delicate  in- 
fants spend  most  of  the  time  in  their  cribs,  atelectasis  is  likely  to  be 
found.  An  infant  needs  exercise,  and  this  is  often  only  to  be  obtained  by 
taking  the  child  from  its  crib  several  times  a  day,  by  general  friction, 
massage,  the  stimulus  of  fresh  air,  etc.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  per- 
petuate atelectasis  than  to  allow  the  infant  a  life  of  feeble  vegetative 
existence.  Food  and  feeding  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  but  even 
these  are  of  less  importance  than  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  heat. 
The  temperature  is  often  subnormal,  and  should  be  closely  watched.  If 
there  is  ditticulty  in  keeping  the  child  warm  it  should  be  rolled  in  cotton 
and  surrounded  by  hot  bottles,  or  kept  in  an  incubator  during  the  first 
few  weeks.  During  attacks  of  cyanosis  the  same  means  are  to  be  em- 
ployed as  in  cases  of  asphyxia  of  the  newly  born — cutaneous  stimulation 
and  artificial  respiration — the  administration  of  drugs  being  of  little  or 
no  value,  but  oxygen  may  he  of  assistance. 


CIIAPTEK    Til. 
ICTERUS. 

Several  varieties  of  icterus  are  met  with  in  the  newly  born. 
1.  It  is  often  seen  in  thi»  various  forms  of  pyogenic  infection.     In 
such  cases  the  icterus  is  usually  mild. 
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2.  It  may  be  due"  to  congenital  malformations  of  the  bile-ductii. 

3.  It  may  depend  upon  interstitial  hepatitis. 

4.  The  most  frequent  of  all  varieties  is  the  so-called  idiopathic 
icterus,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  physiological  -'  icterus. 

In  the  cases  included  under  the  first  and  second  heads  icterus  is  a 
minor  symptom.  The  other  varieties  are  sufficiently  important  to  require 
separate  consideration. 

Kalformations  of  the  Bile-ducts. — The  common  bile-duet  is  the  most 
frequently  affected.  There  may  be  atresia  at  the  point  where  it  opens 
into  the  intestine,  the  duct  may  be  represented  by  a  fibrous  cord,  or  it 
may  be  absent  altogether.  In  many  cases  this  is  the  only  lesion;  in 
others  it  is  associated  with  an  impervious  hepatic  or  cystic  duct ;  in  still 
others  the  common  duct  is  normal,  but  the  cystic  or  hepatic  ducts  are 
impervious. 

At  autopsy  all  the  organs  are  usually  found  intensely  jaundiced,  par- 
ticularly the  liver.  In  recent  cases  this  is  very  much  swollen,  but  pre- 
sents no  marked  organic  changes.  In  cases  which  have  lasted  several 
months  there  is  commonly  found  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis,  sometimes 
to  a  very  marked  degree.  This  was  present  in  nine  of  the  fifty  cases  col- 
lected by  Thomson.  The  gall-bladder  is  usually  small,  and  often  rudi- 
mentar}'.  In  cases  of  atresia  of  the  common  duct  it  may  be  greatly  dis- 
tended. 

The  condition  of  the  bile-ducts  is  ascribed  to  an  error  in  development 
and  subsequent  catarrhal  inflammation.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  prove  that  hereditary  syphilis  is  an  etiological  factor 
of  much  importance.  This  was  present  in  but  five  of  Thomson's 
cases. 

Symptoms. — The  most  striking  symptom  is  jaundice,  which  is  usu- 
ally noticed  a  day  or  two  after  birth,  and  steadily  increases  until  it 
becomes  intense.  The  other  symptoms  of  obstructive  jaundice  are  pres- 
ent. The  urine  is  coloured  a  dark  brown  or  bronze  by  l)ile  pigment,  the 
stools  are  white,  and  tests  show  bile  pigment  to  be  absent,  except  in  cases 
where  malformation  is  limited  to  the  cystic  duct.  The  liver  as  a  rule 
is  much  enlarged.  The  spleen  is  often  swollen.  Haemorrhages  beneath 
the  skin  or  from  any  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  quite  common.  Vom- 
iting is  usually  absent.  In  most  cases  there  is  progressive  wasting,  and 
death  from  inanition  within  the  first  few  weeks.  Of  Thomson's  fifty 
cases,  nine  lived  less  than  a  month,  and  only  eighteen  over  four  months. 
Lotze  has  reported  a  case  of  a  child  living  eight  months  with  an  imper- 
vious hepatic  duct.  A  frefjuent  cause  of  death  in  the  more  rapid  cases 
is  convulsions. 

These  malformations  cannot  be  influenced  by  any  treatment. 
Intentitial  Hepatitis. — There  is  seen  in  newly-born  chihlren  a  form 
of  icterus  which  resembles  the  foregoing  in  many  particulars,  but  which 
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may  end  in  recovery.  In  three  such  cases  which  have  terminated  fatally 
I  have  found  the  lesions  of  a  general  interstitial  hepatitis,  presumably 
of  syphilitic  origin.  It  is  not  certain  that  syphilis  is  always  the  cause  of 
this  condition,  for  the  clinical  history  in  some  of  them  gives  no  evidencie 
of  this  disease.  While  not  a  common  condition  I  believe  it  to  be  more 
frequent  than  congenital  malformations  of  the  bile-ducts  with  which  it  is 
often  confounded. 

The  symptoms  and  course  may  l)e  illustrated  by  the  following  cases: 
A  full-term,  well-developed  child  of  eight  pounds'  weight  became  jaun- 
diced on  the  second  day.  By  the  fifth  day  the  jaundice  was  intense; 
stools,  pale  yellow,  and  urine  deeply  bile-stained.  Examination  at  three 
weeks  showed  l)oth  liver  and  spleen  much  enlarged.  The  jaundice  was 
very  marked  for  over  a  month ;  it  was  nearly  two  months  before  it  faded 
entirely.  The  nutrition  of  the  child  was  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  for 
several  weeks.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver  like  the  jaundice 
disappeared  very  gradually.  There  was  no  other  evidence  of  syphilis  in 
this  patient  nor  in  the  two  other  children  of  the  family,  and  no  history 
of  this  disease  could  be  obtained  in  the  parents.  Yet  the  improvement 
which  began  with  the  use  of  mercurial  inunctions  strongly  suggested  a 
8jT)hilitic  lesion. 

In  another  case,  the  symptoms  and  course  of  which  were  almost 
identical,  the  stools,  though  nearly  white,  never  failed  to  give  the  reac- 
tion for  bile.  A  previous  child  in  this  family  had  died  three  years  before 
at  the  age  of  six  weeks  with  persistent  jaundice,  which  had  been  diag- 
nosticated congenital  malformation  of  the  bile-duct.  There  was  no  his- 
tory of  syphilis:  but  the  mercurial  inunctions  seemed  equally  efficacious 
as  in  the  first  case  cited. 

Not  much  neoil  he  added  to  the  sjTnptoms  described.  Both  in  those 
recovering  and  in  the  fatal  cases  there  was  no  fever  and  no  ascites;  but 
there  was  much  tym}>anites.  The  application  of  the  Wassermann  test 
will  no  doubt  aid  in  clearing  up  the  etiologv*  of  these  cases.  Other  evi- 
dences of  syphilis  should  always  he  carefully  sought,  but  in  all  the  eases 
I  have  seen,  even  those  ending  fatally  and  with  syphilitic  lesions  at 
autopsy,  clinical  evidence  of  syphilis  during  life  was  wanting.  A  care- 
ful trial  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  should,  therefore,  be  made  in  every 
case  of  protracted  jaundice  in  a  nowly-bom  child.  One  should  not  be 
too  ready  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  malformation  of  the  bile-ducts  and 
regard  the  case  as  hopeless.  Nor  dot\^  the  fact  that  the  child  recovers 
without  antisyphilitic  treatment  exrhule  syphilis  as  the  cause,  for  one  of 
Still's  cases  riH?overiHl  from  the  jaundice  niul  ditnl  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
months,  the  autopsy  showiuir  lesions  evidently  syphilitic. 

Physiological  or  Idiopathic  Icterus.-  -In  DOO  consmitive  births  at  the 
Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  icterus  was  notinl  in  300  cases.  In  88  it  was 
intense,  in  212  it  was  mild.    Ac^»ording  to  the  statistics  of  various  lying- 
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in  hospitals  of  Germany,  it  was  found  in  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  all 
infants.  In  the  300  eases  just  referred  to,  icterus  was  noticed  on  the 
first  day  in  4,  on  the  second  day  in  19,  on  the  third  day  in  72,  on  the 
fourth  day  in  86,  on  the  fifth  day  in  67,  and  on  or  after  the  sixth  day 
in  44.  From  the  second  to  the  fifth  day  is  therefore  the  usual  period  for 
its  appearance. 

It  usually  increases  in  severity  for  one  or  two  days  and  then  slowly 
disappears.  The  average  duration  in  the  mild  cases  is  three  or  four  days; 
in  those  of  moderate  severity  about  a  week;  in  the  most  severe  cases  it 
mav  last  for  two  weeks.  The  icterus  is  first  noticed  in  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  chest,  then  in  the  conjunctivae,  then  in  the  extremities.  The 
skin  varies  in  colour  from  a  pale  to  an  intense  yellow:  The  urine  in  most 
cases  is  normal.  It  sometimes  is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  only  in  the 
most  severe  cases  does  it  contain  bile  pigment.  According  to  Runge,  both 
area  and  uric  acid  are  produced  in  larger  amounts  than  in  children  not 
icteric.  The  stools  are  unchanged,  the  normal  yellow  evacuations  occur- 
ring in  the  icteric  as  early  as  in  those  not  affected. 

According  to  some  observers,  in  infants  who  are  icteric  the  initial  loss 
in  weight  is  greater  and  the  subsequent  gain  slower  than  in  other  chil- 
dren. This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Sloane  statistics.  Of  the  300  icteric 
children,  155  made  satisfactory  progress  in  every  respect  and  gained  rap- 
idly. The  progress  in  106  cases  was  said  to  be  "  fair  " — i.  e.,  at  the  time 
of  discharge,  usually  on  the  tenth  day,  a  slight  gain  in  weight  was  noted. 
The  remaining  39  did  badly,  not  gaining  in  weight  and  showing  other 
symptoms  of  malnutrition.  The  proportion  of  icteric  infants  who  did 
well,  moderately,  and  badly,  was  practically  the  same  as  of  the  other 
children  in  the  institution  not  suffering  from  icterus.  Icterus  occurs  with 
equal  frequency  in  both  sexes.  According  to  Kehrer,  it  is  more  frequent 
in  first  children  than  in  later  ones,  and  considerably  more  frequent  in 
premature  children  than  in  those  born  at  term.  Tlie  presentation,  the 
duration  of  labour  and  its  character — whether  natural  or  artificial — have 
no  influence  upon  the  production  of  icterus.  As  a  rule  icteric  children 
appear  in  other  respects  healthy,  but  in  those  below  the  average  size  the 
icterus  is  apt  to  be  more  intense. 

Few  subjects  have  given  rise  to  wider  speculation  than  this  form  of 
icterus.  Its  exact  pathology  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is  generally 
held  that  the  icterus  is  due  to  resorption,  and  is  hepatogenous  in  origin. 
The  most  recent  and  reasonable  theory  advanced  is  that  of  Abramow,* 
who  considers  it  to  be  an  anomaly  of  secretion  of  the  liver  ceils;  it  is 
due  to  an  active  secretion  of  bile  which  occurs  soon  after  birth  and  which 
is  poured  out  into  capillary  ducts  obstructed  by  thick  bile  which  is  pres- 
ent at  birth ;  from  these  conditions  there  results  an  overflow  of  bile  into 


*  Kndpfehnacher,  Jahrbuch  fiir  Kinderhciikundc,  Vol.  17;  1908. 
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the  lymph  and  blood  vessels,  producing  jaundice.  Usually  the  more 
feeble  the  child  the  more  intense  is  the  icterus. 

In  jaundiced  infants  who  have  died  from  accident  or  other  causes  the 
skin  and  almost  all  the  internal  organs  are  found  icteric.  There  is  also 
staining  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  arteries,  the  endocardium,  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  pericardial  fluid.  Sometimes  the  subcutaneous  connect- 
ive tissue  is  yellow,  also  the  brain  and  cord ;  the  spleen  and  kidneys  only 
in  the  most  severe  cases.  The  liver  is  rarely  discoloured.  The  bile- 
ducts  are  normal. 

Tliis  jaundice  is  never  fatal,  and  in  itself  is  not  serious.  Other 
conditions,  such  as  atelectasis,  may  co-exist,  which  may  make  the  case 
grave. 

Diagnosis  of  the  Different  Varieties  of  Icterus. — The  diagnosis  of 
physiological  icterus  is  to  be  made  from  sepsis,  malformations  of  the 
bile-ducts,  and  interstitial  hepatitis.  In  sepsis  the  symptoms  usually 
appear  at  a  later  date;  there  is  fever,  rapid  wasting,  and  often  a  dis- 
charge from  the  umbilicus  and  local  symptoms  indicating  peritonitis, 
arthritis,  pneumonia,  or  meningitis.  In  malformations  of  the  bile-ducts 
the  icterus  is  usually  more  intense  and  appears  almost  immediately  after 
birth;  bile  is  absent  from  the  stools;  the  icterus  is  persistent,  and  the 
symptoms  go  progressively  from  bad  to  worse,  always  ending  fatally. 
In  interstitial  hepatitis  the  icterus  develops  at  about  the  same  time  as, 
but  is  generally  more  marked  than,  in  the  physiological  variety.  Both 
liver  and  spleen  are  usually  enlarged.  The  stools  may  be  white,  but 
still  give  a  faint  bile  reaction. 

Physiological  icterus  requires  no  treatment. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  ACUTE  INFECTIONS  OF  THE  NEWLY  BORN, 

It  is  possible  for  the  newly-born  infant  to  suffer  from  almost  all  of 
the  common  infectious  diseases.  Smallpox  probably  has  been  most  fre- 
quently observed.  In  rare  instances,  influenza,  typhoid  fever,  malaria, 
and  pneumonia  have  occurred  in  the  first  days  of  life.  As  the  mothers 
in  many  instances  were  suffering  from  the  diseases  during  or  just  prior 
to  delivery,  the  infants  appear  to  have  been  infected  before  birth  through 
the  circulation  of  the  mother.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  pneumonia, 
influenza,  and  gastro-enteritis,  infection  may  take  place  soon  after  birth. 
The  symptoms  of  those  diseases  in  the  newly  born  differ  very  little  from 
those  occurring  in  any  other  young  infant.  In  addition  to  the  diseases 
mentioned,  there  are  other  forms  of  infection  which  belong  especially 
— some  of  them  exclusively—  to  the  newly  born. 
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THE  ACUTE  PYOGENIC  DISEASES. 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  various  infections  of  the  newly  bom, 
due  to  the  entrance  of  the  common  pyogenic  bacteria.  They  have  been 
designated  as  puerperal  fever  of  the  child,  also  as  pycemia  or  septiccemia,' 
or  simply  as  sepsis  of  the  newly  horn.  A  variety  of  pathological  and 
clinical  conditions  are  met  with.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  a  localised 
external  inflammation,  often  terminating  in  abscess  formation;  some- 
times one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs  is  affected ;  occasionally  a 
general  blood  infection — a  true  septic«Tmia — is  seen  without  any  note- 
worthy loc*al  lesion;  finally,  there  are  the  cases  attended  by  the  pro- 
duction of  multiple  abscesses  in  tlie  viscera,  joints,  or  cellular  tissue 
— a  true  pyaemia.  Formerly  infections  of  this  class  were  very  com- 
mon, especially  in  large  lying-in  liospitals;  but,  owing  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  methods  of  aseptic  midwifery,  they  have  steadily  dimin- 
ishe<]. 

Etiology. — The  source  of  infection  of  the  child  may  be  the  vaginal 
secretion  of  the  mother  or,  in  rare  cases,  the  mother's  milk.  Although 
it  has  been  shown  that  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  the  milk  of  a 
woman  suffering  from  mastitis  or  from  septicaemia  contains  pyogenic 
germs,  still  the  taking  of  these  into  the  stomach  is  not  likely  to  infect 
tlie  infant.  More  frequently  the  child  is  infected  by  the  nurse  in  the 
process  of  dressing  the  cord,  bathing,  or  cleansing  the  mouth  or  eyes, 
possibly  after  having  attended  to  the  needs  of  a  septic  mother  or  another 
child.  Infection  may  be  carried  by  the  physician,  by  instruments,  or  by 
the  dressings  of  the  cord.  Infection  may  occur  through  any  wound  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin. 

Infection  through  the  umbilicus  may  take  place  cither  before  or  after 
the  separation  of  the  cord.  Tlie  infection  may  take  place  through  the 
umbilicus,  yet  this  may  give  no  external  evidence  of  disease,  although 
the  umbilical  vessels  inside  the  body  may  contain  pus.  From  this  focus 
of  infection  may  arise  peritonitis,  meningitis,  or  other  inflammations. 
Entering  through  the  mouth,  bacteria  may  lead  to  infectious  processes 
in  the  throat,  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and  rapidly  produce  death;  or 
the  alimentary  tract  may  be  the  focus  from  which  infection  of  distant 
parts  may  arise. 

The  micro-organisms  chiefly  concerned  in  these  infections  are  the 

common  pyogenic  bacteria,  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  the  strep- 

toc*occua     The  next  in  importance  is  the  gonococcus,  the  role  of  which, 

especially  in  cases  accompanied  by  joint  suppuration,  has  only  recently 

been  appreciated.     Pneumococcus  infccti(ms  occasionally  complicate  the 

others  mentioned.     While  streptococcus  infections  arc  in  general  more 

serious  than  those  due  to  the  staphylococcus,  some  of  the  most  severe 

ones  met  with  belon^x  to  the  latter  class. 
7 
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Clinical  Varieties. — Omphalitis, — In  tliis  variety  there  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  umhilicus,  and  ecllulitis  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  This  results  in  the  formation  of  an  umbilical 
phlegmon.  It  may  terminate  in  resolution,  in  abscess,  or  in  gangrene. 
The  usual  termination  is  in  abscess.  These  abscesses  mav  be  small  and 
superficial,  or  they  may  l)e  more  deeply  seated  between  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  the  peritona?um.  Omphalitis  usually  begins  in  the  second 
or  third  week  of  life,  before  the  umbilicus  has  cicatrised.  The  proct\^s 
may  result  in  erysipelatous  inflammation  and  it  may  spread  to  the  peri- 
tonaeum. 

Inflammation  of  the  Umbilical  Vessfils, — This  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  primary  processes  in  pyaemic  infection.  The  umbilical  arteries 
are  more  freciuently  involved  than  the  vein.  According  to  Ihmge,  in- 
flammation of  the  vessels  is  always  preceded  by  inflammation  of  the 
connective  tissue  which  surrounds  them,  as  the  poison  is  taken  up  by  the 
lymphatics  and  not  by  the  blood-vessels.  Omphalitis  is  frequently  pres- 
ent, but  in  some  cases  the  umbilicus  shows  nothing  abnormal. 

In  arteritis  the  vessels  may  be  involved  to  any  degree:  sometimes 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  abdominal  wall,  sometimes  quite  to  the 
bladder.  They  contain  pus,  and  often  septic  thrombi.  Saccular  dilata- 
tion is  frequently  present  at  several  points.  Pus  sometimes  exudes  from 
the  umbilical  stump  on  pressure.  The  other  lesions  accompanying 
arteritis  are  those  of  pyaemic  infection,  more  or  less  widely  distributed. 
There  are  frequently  peritonitis,  suppuration  of  the  joints,  erysipelas, 
multi})le  abscesses  of  the  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  suppurative  parotitis. 
Atelectasis  is  common.  Pneumonia  was  found  in  twenty-two  of  lounge's 
fiftv-five  cases. 

In  cases  of  phlebitis,  the  umbilical  vein  is  usually  involved  for  its 
entire  length  from  the  abdominal  wall  to  the  liver.  This  may  lead  to 
an  acute  interstitial  hepatitis  going  on  to  suppuraticm,  or  to  phlebitis 
of  the  portal  vein  and  some  of  its  branchc*s.  In  either  case  there  is 
more  or  less  j)arenchymatous  hepatitis,  and  often  nmltiple  abscesses  of 
the  liver,  most  of  the  patients  being  jaundiced.  Peritonitis  also  is  a  fre- 
quent complication. 

Peritonitis, — This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  pathological  prot^esses 
in  pya}mic  infection,  and  is  very  often  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  generally 
associated  with  umbilical  arteritis,  and  often  with  erysipelas.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  it  is  the  most  important  lesion  found. 
It  may  be  localised  or  general.  Localised  peritonitis  is  generally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus  or  of  the  liver.  It  may  result  in 
adhesions,  or  in  the  formation  of  peritoneal  abscesses.  More  frequently 
the  j^eritonitis  is  general,  and  resembles  the  septic  peritonitis  of  adults. 
There  is  a  great  outj)ouring  of  fibrin  coating  the  intestines  and  other 
viscera  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal  wall,  causing  adhesions 
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l>otween  the  abdominal  contents.  Collections  of  sero-pus  are  found  in 
till*  pelvis  and  in  various  pockets  formed  by  the  adhesions.  Sometimes 
blood  is  present  in  the  exudation. 

The  special  symptoms  which  indicate  peritonitis  are  vomiting,  ab- 
ilnrninal  tenderness  and  distention,  and  protrusion  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  aMominal  enlargement  is  chiefly  from  gas,  but  may  be  partly  from 
fluid.  There  are  present  thoracic  respiration,  dorsal  decubitus,  flexion 
of  the  thighs  and  fixation  of  all  the  muscles,  the  child  lying  perfectly 
quiet.  The  temj)erature  is  usually  but  not  necessarily  high.  Marked 
leucocytosis  is  generally  present. 

Pneumonia. — The  most  common  form  seen  is  pleuro-pncumonii. 
There  is  an  abundant  exudate  of  grayish-yellow  fibrin  covering  the 
lung.  Occasionally  collections  of  pus  are  found  in  the  sacs  formed  by 
the  adhesions.  Serous  effusions  are  rare.  The  pulmonary  lesion  consists 
usually  in  a  broncho-pneumonia,  with  consolidation  of  larger  or  smaller 
areas  in  the  lungs — more  often  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lobes. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  minute  abscesses  to  be  found  in  the  lung  at 
various  points.  There  is  a  purulent  bronchitis  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
tubes. 

The  symptoms  are  obscure  and  often  indefinite.  The  only  character- 
istic ones  are  cyanosis  and  rapid  respiration,  with  recession  of  the  chest 
walls  on  inspiration.  The  physical  signs  are  inconstant  and  uncertain. 
Pneumonia  often  cannot  be  diagnosticated  during  life.  In  most  of  the 
fatal  cases  of  pyogenic  infection,  whatever  its  type,  there  is  found  some 
involvement  of  the  lungs.  The  changes  are  most  extensive  in  cases  in 
which  the  serous  membranes  are  involved. 

Pericarditis  is  rare  and  usually  associated  with  pleurisy.  Endocar- 
ditis is  very  rare.     Hirst  has,  however,  reported  a  case. 

Meningitis. — When  meningitis  is  present  it  is  usually  associated  with 
peritonitis  or  with  pleurisy.  The  lesions  are  those  of  acute  purulent 
meningitis  with  a  copious  exudation,  sometimes  associated  with  menin- 
geal haemorrhages,  or  with  acute  encephalitis  and  the  production  of 
nmltiple  minute  abscesses  in  the  cortex.  The  local  symptoms  arc  often 
not  marked,  and  are  sometimes  very  obscure.  The  most  characteristic 
are  stupor,  dilated  pupils,  opisthotonus,  bulging  fontanel,  general  rigid- 
ity, convulsions,  and  occasionally  localised  paralyses.  Tlie  temperature 
is  generally  high.  A  positive  diagnosis  can  generally  be  made  by  lumbar 
puncture,  by  which  means  also  the  exciting  cause  of  the  meningitis  can 
usual Iv  Ik?  determined. 

Gastro-enteritis. — Diarrhoea  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  all  septic  cases, 
constipatiim  l)eing  rarely  present.  In  many  instances  vomiting  is  a 
prominent  symptom.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  most  important 
local  lesions  are  in  the  intestines,  generally  in  the  nature  of  a  superficial 
catarrhal  inflammation. 
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i^tomatiiis. — Infections  of  the  oral  mucous  membranes  are  not  in- 
frequent but  sometimes  very  severe.  They  may  be  due  to  the  strepto- 
coc-cus,  staphylococcus  aureus  or  the  gonococcus.  An  occasional  compli- 
cation of  oral  infections  is  abscess  of  the  parotid. 

Osteomyelitis. — Allard  has  reported  a  series  of  cases  in  which,  after^ 
the  general  and  local  symptoms  of  pyogenic  infection  had  existed  for 
some  time,  suppuration  oc-curred  over  various  bones,  especially  the 
humerus,  tibia,  metatarsal  bones,  sacrum,  etc.  Trephining  revealed  the 
lesions  of  osteomyelitis.  The  abscesses  usually  made  their  appearance 
between  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  week.  The  most  rapid  case  died 
on  the  fourteenth  dav,  and  none  lasted  more  than  two  and  a  half 
months. 

Joint  Suppuration. — In  certain  pya^mic  cases,  and  in  some  in  which 
there  are  no  other  symptoms,  acute  suppuration  in  the  joints  occurs. 
This  may  come  on  very  acutely  in  the  first  or  second  week,  or  more 
slowlv  as  late  as  the  sec^ond  or  third  month.  In  the  acute  cases  it  is 
exceptional  to  have  but  one  joint  involveii ;  frequently  there  are  four  or 
five.  The  small  joints  are  rather  oftener  affected  than  the  large  ones, 
but  almost  anv  articulation  in  the  bodv  mav  he  involved.  With  multi- 
pie  joint  suppuration  tiiere  are  present  the  general  symptoms  of  pyaemia 
— high  temperature,  marked  prostration,  wasting,  and  usually  secondary 
visceral  intlanimations  develop.  In  those  which  occur  late,  or  which 
develop  more  slowly,  fewer  joints  are  involved,  often  but  a  single  one, 
the  febrile  symptoms  are  less  markeii  or  wanting.  In  my  own  experience, 
the  organism  nu>st  frequently  found  in  these  cases  is  the  gonococcus; 
next  to  this  in  importance  is  the  streptocotrus  and  occasionally  the 
pneumociK'cus  is  found.  The  joint  lesion  is  usually  a  superficial  one, 
the  Inmes  generally  esc*aping.  The  gonococcus  cases  probably  occur  most 
frequently  as  a  I'omplication  of  ophthalmia:  but  I  have  seen  several  in 
which  ophthalmia  was  not  present  and  where  the  point  of  entry  could 
not  1h.»  determiniHl. 

Many  of  the  abscesses  sup|x>seil  to  l>e  in  the  joints  are  shown  at  opera- 
tion to  Iv  at  the  epiphysis ;  fn>m  this  source  the  joints  may  be  involved 
secondarily.  A  j)oint  to  In?  rememl^eretl  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  joint 
inflammations  is  their  riH^emblance  to  the  epiphysitis  of  hereditary  6}'ph- 
ilis  and  other  symptoms  of  that  disease  should  In?  kx>ked  for.  The  con- 
fusion is  imreascd  by  the  fact  that  in  syphilitic  cases  abscesses  may 
follow  as  a  consequonco  o(  a  stH-^nuiary  infeition. 

Ahsnssrs  in  tlir  Ccl hilar  Ti.^sue, — Tlu^se  are  quite  frequent,  and  may 
occur  with  suppuration  in  the  joints  or  internal  <^rgans.  or  they  may 
exist  as  the  oiilv  losioii.  Thcv  an^  nearlv  ahvavs  multiple  and  mav  be 
found  in  alnu>st  an\  loriUioii.  Thcv  \arv  in  size  from  that  of  a  small 
jH^a  io  one  coiitniuiu:;  half  an  ouure  of  jnis.  They  are  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  j)yogcnic  ironns.  usually  staphyUxiHci.    Their  wurse  is  benign. 
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and  they  require  no  treatment  except  incision  and  cleanliness.  When 
there  is  a  disposition  to  their  continued  formation,  the  skin  should  be 
washed  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

Erysipelas. — This  is  seen  especially  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
Hfe,  and  usually  starts  from  the  umbilicus  or  some  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
most  frequently  about  the  genitals  or  the  scalp.  Wlien  originating  at 
the  umbilicus  it  is  generally  complicated  by  other  lesions,  such  as  peri- 
tonitis and  umbilical  phlebitis.  If  it  starts  from  any  other  part  of  the 
body  it  may  be  uncomplicated.  Erysipelas  beginning  at  the  umbilicus 
gives  rise  to  an  area  of  induration  and  a  circumscribed  erythema.  At 
first  it  may  resemble  a  simple  cellulitis ;  but  the  steadily  increasing  area 
of  elevated  induration  and  redness  soon  indicates  the  nature  of  the  in- 
flammation. From  whatever  point  starting,  the  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, owing  to  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  tissues,  in  most  cases 
spreads  widely.  The  entire  abdomen,  chest,  and  back  may  be  involved,* 
and  it  may  even  spread  to  the  extremities.  Nearly  the  whole  trunk  may 
be  affected  in  four  or  five  days.  It  usually  involves  only  the  skin  and 
superficial  cellular  tissue;  but  it  may  involve  the  deeper  areolar  planes 
and  terminate  in  diflFuse  suppuration,  or  even  in  gangrene. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  severe:  great  prostration,  continu- 
ously high  temperature — 102°  to  105**  F. — rapid  wasting,  and  frequently 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  convulsions  are  present.  The  disease  is  always 
serious,  and  usually  fatal.  It  is  often  complicated  by  broncho-pneu- 
monia. General  oedema  of  the  affected  parts  may  persist  for  a  few  weeks 
after  the  inflammation  subsides. 

Difltribntion  of  the  Lesions. — The  frequency  of  the  different  visceral 
lesions  in  eighty-seven  autopsies  published  by  Bednar  was  as  follows: 
Peritonitis  in  twenty-nine,  pneumonia  in  fifteen,  pleurisy  in  ten,  menin- 
gitis in  nine,  meningeal  hsemorrhage  in  eight,  encephalitis  in  eight,  cere- 
bral haemorrhage  in  four,  entero-colitis  in  five,  pericarditis  in  four.  In 
tliirty-one  cases  there  was  umbilical  arteritis,  and  in  nine  cases  umbilical 
phlebitis.  There  was  one  case  each  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  pleural 
haemorrhage,  acute  hydrocephalus,  acute  bronchitis,  and  suppuration  in 
the  cellular  tissue.  Runge's  later  observations  of  thirty-six  cases  showed 
umbilical  arteritis  in  thirty,  umbilical  phlebitis  in  three,  and  normal 
umbilicus  in  three.  He  found  pneumonia  in  twenty-two  of  fifty-five 
cases.  Other  lesions  frequently  associated  are  atelectasis,  swelling  and 
softening  of  the  spleen,  cloudy  swelling  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  occa- 
sionally with  foci  of  suppuration  in  these  organs. 

General  Symptoms. — These  may  l)c<rin  at  any  time  during  the  first 
ten  davs — verv  rarelv  after  the  twelfth  da  v.  Fever  is  an  exceedingly 
variable  symptom — it  may  be  very  high;  it  may  be  almost  absent;  oc- 
casionally there  is  subnormal  temperature.  The  course  of  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  irregular.    Wasting  is  constant  and  (|uite  rapid.     It  depends 
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upon  tlic  inability  to  take  and  digest  food,  upon  the  intestinal  complica- 
tions, and  upon  infection.  In  quite  a  number  of  eases  wasting  is  almost 
the  only  symptom.  Icterus  is  common;  in  many  of  the  worst  cases  it 
is  intense.  It  is  met  with  where  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  an  acute  paren- 
chimatous or  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  and  in  many  other  cases 
w-heie  it  depends  apparently  uj)on  the  blood  changes.  HaMnorrhages 
are  common,  and  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  death.  They  may  come 
from  the  umbilicus,  the  intestine,  or  almost  any  mucous  membrane. 
They  are  sometimes  subcutaneous,  causing  a  general  hjemorrhagic  erup- 
tion. Nervous  symptoms  are  generally  present,  and  are  sometimes 
marked.  They  are  restlessness,  rolling  of  the  head,  a  constant  whining 
cry,  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  or  face,  stiffening  of 
tlie  body,  more  rarely  general  convulsions.  Late  in  the  disease,  dulness 
and  stupor  are  present.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak  and  the  respirations 
are  often  irregular,  even  when  there  is  no  cerebral  complication.  Diar- 
rhoea is  frequent;  the  stools  are  green,  brown,  sometimes  black  from 
the  presence  of  blood,  and  are  often  very  foul.  Vomiting  is  less  com- 
mon. In  addition  to  these  there  are  symptoms  due  to  the  various  forms 
of  local  inflammation — peritonitis,  meningitis,  pneumonia,  erysijxilas, 
subcutaneous  suppuration  and  gangrene,  these  all  being  found  in  vary- 
ing degrees  and  in  various  combinations. 

Prophylaxis. — Pyogenic  infection  of  the  child,  like  puerperal  fever  in 
the  mother,  may  be  considered  a  preventable  disease.  Its  occurrence  is 
usually  due  to  a  failure  to  carry  out  proper  rules  regarding  cleanliness 
and  asepsis  in  connection  with  delivery.  The  statistics  of  the  Moscow 
Lying-in  Asylum,  published  by  Miller  in  1888,  show  that  previous  to 
the  general  introduction  of  aseptic  methods,  from  six  to  eight  per  cent 
of  all  infants  born  in  the  institution  died  from  some  varietv  of  infection. 
In  twenty-three  hundred  successive  labours  at  the  Sloane  Maternity 
Hospital,  covering  about  eight  years,  not  a  single  marked  case  occurred. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  evident  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  occurrence  of  a  case  of  infection  of  a  serious  nature  is  the  fault  of 
the  physician  or  nurse  in  attendance. 

The  umbilicus  should  be  cleansed  and  treated  like  anv  other  fresh 
wound.  Dry  dressing  should  invariably  be  employed,  and  sterilised 
gauze  or  salicylated  cotton  in  preference  to  household  linen.  If  suppu- 
ration occurs  at  the  time  the  cord  separates,  the  parts  should  be  cleansed 
daily  with  a  bichloride  solution,  and  a  wet  dressing  of  the  same  applied. 
The  ligatures  and  everything  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  umbilical 
wound  shouhl  be  sterilised.  Careful  attention  should  l)e  given  to  the 
mouth,  genitals,  and  all  the  muco-cutaneous  surfaces,  to  prevent  excoria- 
tions and  intertrigo.  Finally,  every  septic  case  occurring  in  an  insti- 
tution should  be  immediately  isolated.  A  nurse  in  charge  of  a  septic 
mother  should  not  have  the  care  of  the  infant. 
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Prognosis. — Pyogenic  infections  in  the  newly  born,  even  in  their 
mildest  forms,  are  serious,  and  in  their  most  severe  forms  almost  always 
fatal.  Very  few  cases  recover  in  which  erysipelas  or  any  important 
visceral  inflammation  is  present.  The  resistance  of  these  patients  is  so 
feeble  that  the  tendency  of  every  inflammation  is  to  spread,  until  they 
die  from  exiiaustion.  Only  patients  with  localised  inflammations,  such 
as  those  of  joints,  skin,  etc.,  are  likely  to  get  well. 

Treatment. — This  practically  resolves  itself  into  the  treatment  of  in- 
dividual symptoms  as  they  arise.  Wherever  suppuration  occurs,  external 
abscesses  should  be  evacuated  and  treated  antiscptically.  For  the  local 
inflammati(ms  of  the  lungs,  peritonaium,  and  brain,  little  or  nothing  can 
Ik;  done  in  the  way  of  direct  treatment.  Such  inflammations  are  to  be 
prevented,  but  can  seldom  be  cured.  The  general  indications  are  to  look 
closely  to  the  child's  general  nutrition  by  careful  attention  to  all  details 
of  nursing  and  feeding,  using  stimulants  whenever  required  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  pulse.  For  a  local  application  in  erysipelas,  nothing  in  my 
exjH?rience  has  proven  better  than  ichthyol  ointment,  ten  to  twenty-five 
ptT  cent  strength.  It  should  be  applied  daily,  spread  uj)on  muslin, 
which  is  then  covered  by  gutta-percha  tissue  to  prevent  drying.  In  a 
dis«»ase  so  fatal  as  erysipelas,  by  ordinary  treatment,  vaccines  should 
HTtainly  be  tried.  In  some  cases  they  seem  to  have  been  of  undoubted 
value. 

OPHTHALMIA. 

Ophthalmia  of  the  newly  bom  is  to  be  classed  among  the  pyogenic 
diseases.  It  usually  consists  in  a  purulent  conjunctivitis.  In  the  more 
Ft'vere  cases  there  may  be  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  even  perforation 
into  the  anterior  chaml)er  of  the  eye. 

The  highly  infectious  nature  of  this  ophthalmia  is  established.  In 
the  most  severe  cases  the  micro-organism  generally  found  has  been  the 
gonocoi'cus ;  but  in  the  milder  forms  the  gonococcus  may  be  absent,  and 
any  of  the  common  pyogenic  germs  may  be  found.  In  the  gonococcus 
cases  the  infection  occurs  during  lal)our,  from  the  secretions  of  the 
mother,  from  the  examining  fingers  of  the  physician,  or  from  instru- 
ments; or  after  birth  from  infected  cloths  and  other  nuiterials  which 
nunc  in  contact  with  the  eye.  Healthy  lochia  produce  only  a  catarrhal 
inflammation.  The  inf edition  occurring  after  birth  may  take  place  at 
any  time.  That  due  to  gonococcus  infection  from  the  mother  is 
jrcncrally  manifested  on  the  third  day,  and  is  often  virulent  from  the 
outset. 

The  symptoms  are  swelling  of  the  lids,  chemosis,  copious  |>iinilcnt 
discharge,  sometimes  ha'inorrhages  from  the  lids,  ul(('rati(m,  and  tlnTC 
may  even  be  shmghing  of  the  cornea.  TIk^  ((nirse  of  the  dis<'as<*  (Ii'ikmhIs 
upon  the  cause  and   upon  the  treatment  cinj)loye(l.      In   the  cases  not 
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due  to  tlie  gonococcus  the  course  is  generally  benign,  and  with  ordinary 
cleanliness  usually  results  in  recovery  without  any  permanent  damage 
to  the  sight.  The  gonococcus  cases,  unless  energetically  treated  from 
the  outset,  are  very  frequently  followed  by  permanent  loss  of  vision.  The 
best  statistics  upon  the  causes  of  blindness  in  adults  show  that  from 
twenty-six  tcf  thirty  per  cent  of  such  cases  are  due  to  ophthalmia  in 
the  newly  born.  This  disease  is  occasionally  complicated  by  other  symp- 
toms of  gonococcus  infection  of  a  pyaemic  nature.  Many  cases  followed 
by  acute  articjiilar  symptoms  have  been  observed. 

Prophylaxis  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  C rede's  statistics  show  that 
in  1874  the  frequency  of  ophthalmia  in  his  lying-in  hospital  was  13.6 
per  cent.  In  the  three  years  ending  1883,  among  1,160  newly-born 
children  only  one  or  two  cases  occurred.  The  method  of  prophylaxis 
which  he  adopted  consists  in  dropping  into  the  eyes  of  every  child,  im- 
mediately after  birth,  one  or  two  drops  of  a  two-per-ccnt  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  general  adoption  of  Crede's  method,  or  of  some 
similar  means  of  disinfection,  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  diminution  in 
the  frequency  of  ophthalmia  throughout  the  world.  These  prophylactic 
means  sliould  be  obligatory  in  all  institutions,  and  should  be  used  in 
all  cases  in  private  practice  wherever  there  is  any  possible  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  gonorrhoea.  In  all  other  cases  the  eyes  should  be  care- 
fullv  cleansed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid.  The  use  l)efore 
delivery  of  an  antiseptic  vaginal  douche  is  theoretically  indicated,  but 
practically  it  has  been  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disease. 

Treatment. — Everything  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  eyes  should 
be  carefully  disinfected.  All  cloths,  cotton,  etc.,  used  for  cleansing 
phould  Ikj  immediately  burned.  The  strictest  antiseptic  precautions 
should  be  insisted  on  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection  by  nurses. 
In  institutions  containing  infants,  severe  cases  of  ophthalmia  should 
always  be  isolated.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  eyes  clean. 
In  severe  cases  they  must  be  cleansed  every  twenty  minutes,  night  and 
.  day.  It  may  be  done  by  irrigation,  or  by  using  an  eye-dropper  with  a 
bulbous  tip,  inserted  alternately  at  the  inner  and  the  outer  angle  of 
the  eye,  and  the  fluid  injected  with  force  sufficient  to  empty  thoroughly 
the  conjunctival  sac.  Either  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  or  a 
1-0,000  solution  of  bichloride,  mav  be  used  in  this  wav.  Once  or  twice 
in  twenty-four  hours  two  or  three  drops  of  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of 
argyrol  should  be  used  in  each  eye  after  cleansing  with  sterile  wat^r. 
Next  to  these  measures  is  the  use  of  cold.  It  may  be  applied  as  ice 
compresses  which  are  changed  every  minute  or  two  from  a  block  of  ice 
to  the  eye.  These  may  be  continued  one-fourth  of  the  time  in  the  milder 
cases:  in  the  severe  ones  almost  constantlv.  When  the  cornea  is  involved 
the  pupil  should  be  dilated  by  atropine.    If  only  one  eye  is  aSected  the 
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sound  one  should  be  protected  by  covering  it  with  a  compress  kept  wet 
with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

TETANUS. 

Tetanus  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  characterised  bv  tonic  muscular 
spasm,  which  increases  in  severity  by  paroxysms  occurring  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals.  It  may  be  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  (trismus), 
or  may  affect  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  extremities,  and  neck. 

The  germ  of  tetanus  usually  gains  access  to  the  body  of  the  infant 
through  the  umbilical  wound.  It  exists  in  the  soil,  and  the  disease 
prevails  endemically  in  certain  localities.  It  is  common  in  certain  parts 
of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey.  Among  the  negroes  in  some  parts  of 
the  South  it  has  for  many  years  occurred  with  great  frequency.  It  is 
stated  that  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides  everv  fourth  or  fifth 
cliild  dies  of  tetanus.  In  a  smgle  house  in  Copenhagen  eighteen  cases 
were  olxserved.  Tetanus  presents  no  essential  lesions.  It  is  rare  except 
where  dirt  and  filth"  prevail ;  but  these  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  produce 
tlie  disease.    It  is  rare  in  the  tenements  of  New  York. 

Symptoms. — These,  as  a  rule,  begin  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  cord.  The  first  symptoms  may  not 
ippear  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  but  rarely  later  than  this.  Gen- 
erally the  first  thing  noticed  is  difficulty  in  nursing,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, is  found  to  be  due  to  rigidity  of  the  jaws  (trismus).  Nursing  may 
be  impossible  on  this  account.  The  muscles  of  the  jaw  feel  hard,  the  lips 
pout,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  face  seem  firm.  Soon  a  slight  stiffening 
of  the  body  occurs,  the  child  straightening  the  back  as  it  lies  upon  the 
lap  and  continuing  rigid  for  a  moment  or  two.  In  the  interval  it  is  at 
first  completely  relaxed.  These  paroxysms  soon  increase  in  frequency 
until  they  may  come  on  every  few  minutes,  being  excited  by  any  move- 
ment of  the  l)ody.  The  relaxation  is  then  only  partial,  and  the  neck  and 
extremities  and  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  body  may  become  rigid  and 
ftiff  as  a  piece  of  wood.  The  arms  are  extended,  the  thumbs  adducted, 
M(l  the  hands  clenched.  The  thighs  and  legs  are  extended,  and  no 
motion  is  possible  at  the  hip  or  knee.  The  jaws  can  be  separated  slightly 
or  not  at  all.  The  firm  contractions  of  the  facial  muscles  give  a  peculiar 
eipression  to  the  features.  There  is  a  low,  whining  cry.  Swallowing  is 
<liflieult,  sometimes  impossible.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  soon  becomes 
»eak.  The  temperature  at  first  is  normal,  but  in  the  most  acute  cases 
rii^  rapidly  to  104**  or  even  106°  F. ;  in  the  milder  cases  it  does  not  go 
iiH)ve  10  r  F. 

Death  is  due  to  exhaustion,  to  fixation  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or 
to  8pasm  of  the  larynx.  In  the  less  severe  cases  all  the  symptoms  are 
niilder,  and  there  may  l)e  intervals  in  which  the  rigidity  is  scarcely  no- 
ticeable, so  that  respiration  and  deglutition  may  be  carried  on  for  some 
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time.  In  cases  which  terminate  in  recovery  the  temperature  is  but 
sliglitly  elevated.  The  tonic  contractions  gradually  become  less  severe, 
and  the  paroxysms  less  frequent.  The  children  usually  suffer  for  sev- 
eral weeks  from  the  general  symptoms  of  malnutrition,  which  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Of  eighty-eight  fatal  cases 
which  are  reported  by  Stadtfeldt  all  but  five  died  l)etwe€n  the  ages  of 
six  and  ten  davs.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  fatal  cases  is  seldom 
more  than  forty-eight  hours,  often  less  than  twenty-four  hours;  in 
those  terminating  in  recovery,  between  one  and  three  weeks. 

Prognosis. — Few  diseases  of  infancy  are  more  fatal  than  tetanus. 
Where  it  prevails  endemically  it  is  regarded  by  the  laity  as  so  uniformly 
fatal  that  usually  no  physician  is  called.  Scattered  througli  medical  lit- 
erature arc  quite  a  large  number  of  isolated  cases  in  which  recovery  has 
occurred.  At  the  present  time  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  probably  l)e- 
tween  ninety  and  ninety-five  per  cent.  Sporadic  cases  more  frequently 
recover  than  those  occurring  in  districts  where  the  disease  is  endemic. 
The  later  the  development  of  the  symptoms,  the  slower  their  course,  and 
the  lower  the  temperature  the  more  likely  is  the  case  to  recover. 

Prophylaxis. — A  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
has  brouglit  with  it  tlie  means  of  rational  prevention.  The  first  essen- 
tial is  obstetrical  cleanliness,  whicli  must  include  scissors,  hands,  dress- 
ings, ligatures — in  short,  everything  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
umbilical  wound.  In  districts  where  tetanus  is  endemic,  thorough  asep- 
tic treatment  of  the  umbilicus  should  i)e  insisted  upon,  both  at  the  first 
drt»ssing  and  later,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  cord. 

Treatment. — All  dnigs  wliose  physiological  action  is  that  of  motor 
depressants  of  the  spinal  cord  have  a  certain  amount  of  value  in  tetanus. 
The  most  important  ones  are  chloral  and  the  bromides.  Nearly  all  the 
reported  cures  have  l>een  by  one  of  these  dnigs  or  a  combination  of 
them.  The  mistake  usually  made  is  in  using  too  small  doses.  Enough 
to  produce  the  physiological  effects  of  the  dnig  must  be  given.  The 
initial  <losc  should  not  be  large,  but  it  should  be  repeated  until  the  full 
dftvts  are  obtained.  Chloral,  however,  has  l)een  the  drug  most  gen- 
erally relied  upon.  An  hourly  dose  of  one  or  two  grains  is  usually 
n^]uired.  If  no  effect  is  visible  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  dose  may  be 
further  increased,  as  the  patient  is  in  much  greater  danger  from  the 
disease  than  he  can  possibly  be  from  the  dnig.  Chloral  may  be  given 
bv  the  mouth  or  bv  the  rectum,  but  must  alwavs  be  well  diluted.  The 
sin«rle  case  of  recoverv  which  I  have  seiMi  was  one  treated  bv  the  bromide 

*^  »  ft 

of  potassium.  This  infant  took  eight  grains  every  two  hours  for  three 
days,  afterward  smaller  doses.  The  child  must  at  all  times  \ye  kept  as 
quiet  as  pt>ssihje,  witlnnit  unniHVssary  hamlling  or  bathing.  If  nursing 
or  feeding  by  the  mouth  is  impossibliH  Invaiise  the  jaws  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated, the  child  may  be  fed  by  a  Uiho  passed  through  the  nose.    This  is 
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gn^atly  to  Ik?  preferred  to  rectal  alimentation.     Drugs  may  be  adminis- 
lored  in  the  same  way. 

The  Aiiiiioxine  Treatment. — This  is  of  especial  value  in  prophylaxis. 
To  be  efficient  as  a  curative  measure  it  must  be  used  early,  for  after  the 
disease  has  developed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  its  use ;  but  as  it  is  harmless,  it  should  be  employed. 

EPIDEMIC  HiEMOGLOBINITRIA   (WinckeVB  Disease). 

The  essential  features  of  this  disease  are  haBmoglobinuria  with  icterus 
and  cyanosis,  this  combination  giving  the  skiti  a  deeply  bronzed  hue 
(mnJiuHe  bronzee).  It  is  a  rare  disease,  but  has  generally  occurred  epi- 
demically in  institutions.  It  is  usually  fatal.  It  is,  without  doubt,  in- 
fectious, but  its  cause  has  not  been  discovered.  Although  generally 
called  by  the  name  of  Winckel,  who  in  1879  made  a  report  upon  an 
epidemic  of  twenty- three  cases,  the  disease  was  quite  well  described  by 
Charrin  in  1873,  with  a  report  of  fourteen  cases,  and  observed  by  Bige- 
If'W,  in  Boston,  in  1875.  All  the  cases  included  in  Winckel's  report 
'<Turrt»d  in  one  institution,  affecting  one-fourth  of  the  children  born 
during  the  period. 

There  is  cyanosis,  with  a  more  or  less  intense  icterus  of  the  skin  and 
internal  organs.  The  umbilical  vessels  are  usually  normal.  The  kid- 
neys are  swollen,  show  small  haemorrhages  into  their  substance,  and 
under  the  microscope  the  straight  tubes  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  crys- 
tals of  haemoglobin,  but  contain  no  blood-cells.  The  bladder  frequently 
c-ontains  brownish,  smoky  urine.  The  spleen  is  swollen  and  filled  with 
1»1<kk1  pigment,  w^hich  is  diffused  throughout  the  cells  of  the  pulp,  and 
free  in  the  blood-vessels.  Punctate  haemorrhages  are  seen  in  most  of 
the  other  viscera. 

The  symptoms  usually  begin  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day  after 
birth,  and  are  fulminating  in  character,  seldom  lasting  more  than  two 
<lavs.  There  are  raj)id  pr'^e  and  respiration,  general  restlessness,  pros- 
tration, cyanosis,  and  general  icterus,  which  may  l)e  intense.  The  tem- 
perature is  normal  or  slightly  elevated.  There  is  rapid  asthenia,  often 
terminating  in  coma  or  conMilsions.  The  urine  is  passed  frequently,  in 
?mall  <|uantities.  It  is  of  a  smoky  colour,  and  contains  ha?moglobin 
in  considerable  quantity,  renal  epithelium,  and  sometimes  granular  casts 
and  l)loo<l-cell8,  but  does  not  contain  bile  pigment.  Albumin  is  some- 
times present,  but  not  in  large  quantity. 

Treatment  is  of  little  avail,  since  all  severe  cases  die. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  NEWLY  BORN  {BuhVs  Disease). 

A  disease  has  been  described  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears,  the 
essential  nature  and  causation  of  which  are  unknown.     It  occurs  as 
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isolated  cases,  and  is  characterised  by  inflammatory  changes  leading  to 
fatty  degeneration  in  the  viscera,  especially  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys; 
it  seldom  lasts  more  than  two  weeks,  and  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 
Many  of  the  lesions  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  post-mortem  changes, 
and  when  found  they  should  not  be  interpreted  as  pathological  unless 
the  autopsy  is  made  within  twelve  hours  after  death. 

The  clinical  features  of  this  disease,  as  described,  resemble  those  of 
pyogenic  infection ;  and  since  the  observations  were  made  before  modem 
methods  of  bacteriological  study,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Buhl's  disease 
is  merely  a  form  of  pyogenic  infection  in  the  newly  born. 

PEMPHIGUS  NEONATORUM— BULLOUS  IMPETIGO. 

Pemphigus  is  a  terni  which  designates  a  lesion  rather  than  a  disease. 
By  it  is  meant  an  eruption  of  bullae  occurring  usually  upon  a  red  base, 
the  contents  being  in  most  cases  clear  serum.  A  condition  somewhat 
resembling  pemphigus  sometimes  follows  the  use  in  the  newly  born  of 
too  hot  baths.  Again,  bulla)  are  seen  as  one  of  the  lesions  of  congenital 
syphilis;  they  are  then  usually  present  at  birth  or  appear  soon  after. 
They  are  most  frequently  seen  upon  the  palms  and  soles.  Infants  so 
aflfected  are  generally  in  wretched  condition,  and  soon  die. 

The  only  condition  to  which  the  term  pemphigus  neonatorum  Bhould 
be  applied  is  quite  different  from  both  the  preceding,  and  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  pemphigus  of  later  life.  A  better  name  is  bullous 
impetigo,  for  its  identity  with  impetigo  contagiosa  seen  in  older  patients  is 
now  generally  admitted.  The  disease  is  infectious,  somewhat  contagious, 
and  occasionally  occurs  in  small  epidemics  in  institutions.  Its  spread 
in  communities  has  been  traced  to  midwives.  The  only  important  dif- 
ference between  this  disease  and  the  common  imjxjtigo  contagiosa  seen 
in  older  children,  is  its  severity  and  its  association  with  visceral  infec- 
tions. Most  patients  with  bullous  impetigo  are  delicate,  neglected,  and 
living  in  dirty  surroundings;  but  not  all  are.  I  have  seen  it  in  robust 
infants  who  had  received  fairly  good  care. 

The  greater  number  of  lasos  studied  thus  far  have  shown  the  pres- 
ence in  the  blebs  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus;  less  frecjuently 
the  streptococcus  has  been  the  cause.  The  staphylococcus  aureus  was 
found  in  several  typical  cases  occurring  in  my  own  hospital  service.  In 
one  of  these  which  came  to  autoi)sy,  a  general  staphylococcus  septicsemia 
was  present. 

The  clinical  picture  j)resented  by  pemphigus  neonatorum  is  so  strik- 
ing that  it  can^  scarcely  be  mistaken.  The  symptoms  begin  in  most 
cases  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  day  of  life.  The  bulW  first  appear- 
ing are  scattered  and  often  not  larger  than  one-fourti\  or  one-half  inch 
in  diameter.     They  may  be  seen  upiui  any  part  of  the  body,  but  are 
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especially  frequent  about  the  face,  hands,  and  other  exposed  parts.  They 
ruplure  or  dry  and  form  c-nists  without  suppuration.  The  small  bulls 
raav  gradually  increase  in  size  or  several  may  coalesce  until  they  cover 
an  area  two  or  three  inclies  in  diameter.  As  the  disease  progresses,  new 
liulla'  may  appear  over  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  The  pkin  is  at  first 
tiJghtly  reddened,  then  an  exudation  of  serum  occurs  beneath  the  epi- 
iJeniiis  which  loosens  and  slides  upon  the  true  skin.  After  rupture  of 
tlie  large  bullc,  the  epidermis  at  the  margin  forms  a  thin  filmy  border 
or  iiangs  in  slireds  easily  detached.  The  base  of  the  large  vesicles  is 
■  moist  bright-red  surface.  When  many  have  formed,  the  appearance 
closely  resembles  that  seen  after  an  extensive  burn. 

The  course  of  the  local  s^ymptoms  is  at  first  slow ;  then  the  bullae  may 
spread  with  great  rapidity  and  death  occur  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 

eighi  hours.    In  less  severe  cases  the  course  is  more  prolonged,  the  blebs 

»re  smaller,  and  recovery  may  take  place. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  at  first  wanting,  but  increase  with 

the  number  and  extent  of  the  bullie.     There  may  be  a  slight  rise  of 

temperature  or  it  may  be  subnormal.    There  is  progressive  weakness  and 


Flo.  16. — PufPHiooB  NeoNATORUH.  Symptoms  besBn  oD  I3th  day:  death  on  lethdtty  of 
uthMkia;  temperature  «ubl)oniiBl.  The  dark  an-asin  the  picture  are  entirely  denuded 
of  epidermiii  tbey  were  tormed  by  the  coalesceace  of  large  buUsi. 


great  depression,  much  like  that  following  a  burn,  and  death  occurs  from 
uhaustion  or  from  some  visceral  inflammation  such  as  pneumonia  or 
meningitis. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  pcmpbigns  neonalorum  from  congenital 
n'philis.     In  syphilitic  cases,  the  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  markedly 
enlarged,  and  other  characleristic  changes  may  be  present  in  the  nails, 
'   mucous  memliranes,  or  eiscwlicrc. 

Treatment  is  of  little  avail  in  the  most  severe  cases,  when  the  bulla; 
mer  a  considerable  part  of  the  (iurface  of  the  hmly.  The  liullffl  should 
be  opened  and  drained,  and  the  surfaces  dre:4sed  with  gau/x.<  covered  with 
•  two-per-cent  ointment  of  while  precipital*.    There  is  little  danger  of 
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mercurial  poisoning.  When  dressings  arc  changed  the  skin  should  be 
sponged  with  a  bichloride  solution,  1-5,000  strength,  or  a  one-per-cent 
solution  of  iclithyol  or  permanganate,  of  potash.  On  account  of  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  disease  cases  occurring  in  institutions  should  be 
isolated. 


CHAPTER   V. 
HEMORRHAGES, 

n.ii:MORRiiAGi:s  are  quite  frequent  during  the  first  days  of  life,  and 
are  important  not  only  from  the  fact  that  they  are  often  the  cause  of 
death,  but,  when  tlie  brain  is  the  seat,  from  their  remote  effects.  There 
are  several  conditions  in  the  newly  born  which  predispose  to  bleeding — 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  great  changes  taking 
place'  in  the  blood  itself  and  in  the  circulation  in  the  transition  from 
intra-uterinc  to  extra-uterine  life.  Haemorrhages  may  complicate  many 
of  the  diseases  of  the  early  days  of  life,  such  as  syphilis  or  sepsis,  or  they 
may  exist  alone. 

•fhe  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Traumatic  or  Acci- 
deptal  Haemorrhages,  which  depend  upon  causes  connected  w4th  delivery ; 
(!^)  Spontaneous  Ha3morrhages,  or  The  Haemorrhagic  Disease  of  the 
NWvly  Born. 

f        TRAUMATIC  OR  ACCIDENTAL  ILEMORRILAGES. 

These  are  mainly  due  to  pressure  in  natural  labour,  or  to  means  em- 
ployed in  artificial  delivery,  but  some  of  them  may  possibly  result  from 
injuries  received  before  birth.  They  are  more  frequent  in  large  children, 
in  difficult  labours,  and  where  from  any  cause  the  body  of  the  child  has 
been  subjecled  to  undue  pressure. 

Hematoma  of  the  Stemo-Mastoid. — Haematoma  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  tumour  in  the  belly  of  the  muscle. 
It  is  a  rather  rare  condition,  usually  noticed  in  the  second  or  third  week 
of  life,  and  it  disappears  spontaneously,  rarely  causing  any  permanent 
deformity.  Tlie  tumour  varies  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  being  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  It  is  movable,  ahnost  cartilaginous  to  tlie  touch,  and  sometimes 
slightlv  tender.  1'hc  situation  of  the  tumour  is  usuallv  about  the  centre 
of  the  nmscle.    There  is  no  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

In  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  it  ociurs  after  breech  presentations. 
It  is  much  more  frequent  upon  tlie  right  tlian  upon  the  left  side.  In 
twenty -seven  cases  collected  by  Henoch  the  right  side  was  involved  in 
twenty-one  and  the  left  in  only  six  cases.    The  explanation  of  this  differ- 
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once  is  to  he  found  in  the  o})stetrical  position.  Rarely,  both  sides  may 
l>e  involved.  The  head  is  usually  slightly  inclined  toward  tlie  shoulder 
(if  the  affected  side  and  rotated  toward  the  opposite  side.  The  swelling 
glowly  diminishes  in  size,  and  in  most  cases  by  the  end  of  the  third 
month  has  nearly  or  quite  disappeared.  Occasionally  a  slight  torticollis 
remains  for  a  longer  time,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  recovery  is 
fierfeot.  Hiumatoma  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  due  to  the  twisting  of  the 
head  during  parturition.  It  is  not  an  evidence  of  the  employment  of 
anv  improper  force  in  delivery.  The  twisting  of  the  head  produces 
laceration  of  some  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  muscle,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  doubtless  rupture  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  itself. 
Following  this  there  occurs  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  of  the 
muscle  and  its  sheath.  The  tumour  is  due  partly  to  blood-extravasation 
and  partly  to  inflammatory  products.  In  one  or  two  recent  cases  in 
wiiich  the  sheath  of  the  muscle  has  been  opened  it  has  been  found  filled 
with  bloo<1. 

The  condition  requires  no  treatment.  Operative  interference  is  posi- 
tive! v  contra-indicated. 

Cephalhsmatoma. — This  is  a  tumour  containing  blood,  situated  upon 
the  head,  usually  over  one  parietal  bone,  and  tending  to  spontaneous 
disappearance  by  absorption.  The  source  of  the  blood  is  the  rupture  of 
the  small  vessels  of  the  pericranium. 

Etiology. — Cephalha»matoma  is  sometimes  due  to  a  distinct  trauma- 
tism like  the  application  of  forceps  or  to  some  oth(T  injury  during 
lal)our.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
injury.  Besides  the  conditions  predisposing  to  all  haemorrhages,  there 
i<  the  increastHl  pressure  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  during  delivery, 
especially  when  labour  is  prolonged  or  difficult ;  there  may  be  changes  in 
the  bone,  such  as  an  imperfect  development  of  the  external  table;  and, 
finally,  there  may  be  changes  in  the  blood  itself.  Cephalhematoma  is 
a  comparatively  rare  condition,  l)eing  present,  according  to  the  statis- 
tii-s  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  in  20  of  1,300  consecutive  births, 
or  l.C  per  cent.  The  condition  is  more  common  after  first,  or  difTicult 
lal)0urs,  and  in  vertex  presentations;  occurring  twice  as  often  in  males 
u  in  females,  probably  from  the  greater  size  of  the  head. 

Lesions. — In  the  20  Sloane  cases,  the  situation  was  over  the  right 
parietal  bone  in  12 ;  over  the  left  in  2 ;  over  both  parietals  in  4;  over  the 
occipital  in  2.  The  location  of  the  tumour  seems  to  have  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  position  of  the  head  in  the  pelvis.  In  8  of  the  right-sided 
cases  the  head  was  in  the  left  occipito-antorior  position.  Of  the  cases 
with  occipital  tumours,  both  were  breech  presentations.  Of  the  16 
oaj«e8  with  a  single  tumour  the  labour  was  natural  in  10,  tedious  in  4,  and 
in  2  forceps  were  used.    Of  the  4  double  cases,  2  were  forceps  deliveries. 

In  rare  cases  triple  tumours  are  met  with,  (me  over  each  parietal  and 
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one  over  the  occipital  hone  (Fig.  17).  The  attachment  of  the  periosteum 
along  the  sutures  usually  limits  the  tumour  to  the  surface  of  nnc  hone.  It 
never  extends  across  the  sutures  or  over  the  fontanel.  In  eases  where  there 
is  a  more  definite  injury,  such 
as  from  forceps,  the  tumour 
may  be  present  over  any  one 
of  the  cranial  bones,  hut  mine 
frequently  over  the  parietal.  Tlie 
sent  of  the  hieniorrhage  is  be- 
tween the  perioBteum  and  the 
cranium.  The  scalp  shows  punc- 
tate haemorrhages  and  sometimes 
infiltration  with  blood.  In  re- 
cent cases  the  blood  is  fluid ; 
later  it  is  coagulated.  The 
amount  of  extravasated  blood  Is 
usually  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce.  The  eases  following 
natural  delivery  are  generally 
uncomplicated.  The  traumatic 
cases  may  he  complicated  by  ex- 
travasations between  the  bone  and  the  dura  (internal  cephalhaematoma), 
or  by  menigeal  or  cerebral  hsmorrliages.  If  there  is  a  wound,  infection 
may  be  followed  by  purulent  meningitis  and  even  by  cerebral  abscess. 
Sympioms. — The  tumour  is  usually  noticed  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  day  after  birth,  appearing  as  a  slight  prominence  in  one  of 
the  positions  mentioned.  Gradually  increasing  in  size,  it  attains  its 
maximum  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  aays,  and  then  slowly  diir.in- 
ishes.  In  size  and  shape  the  usual  tumour  may  be  compared  to  the 
bowl  of  a  tablcMpoon.  In  marked  cases  it  may  be  one-third  the  size  of 
the  child's  head.  To  the  touch  it  is  soft,  clastic,  fluctuating,  and  irre- 
ducible. It  does  not  increase  with  the  cry  or  cough.  There  is  no  extra 
heat  and  no  signs  of  inflamnialion.  l^^ually  the  tumour  does  not  puU 
sate,  although  in  rare  instance;^  pulsating  cephalhaematomata  have  been 
seen.  Very  soon  the  tumour  is  surrounded  by  a  marginal  ridge.  At 
first  this  is  apparently  from  coagulation  of  blood,  but  later  it  may  be 
bony.  The  prominent  ridge  with  the  soft  centre  gives  a  sensation  some- 
what like  that  of  a  depressed  fracture.  Sonielimes  on  pressure  there  is 
obtained  a  sort  of  parchment-crackling.  This  is  generally  found  as  the 
swelling  is  subsiding,  and  is  sometimes  clearly  due  to  the  formation 
of  minute  bony  plates  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  periosteum.  It 
may  be  found  when  there  is  nothing  but  thin  coagula  to  explain  it.  In 
certain  eases  following  severe  traumatit;!;!,  (cpballiiematoma  may  be 
complicated  with  woimds  of  the  scalp,  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  even 
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lacerations  of  the  dura  mater  or  the  brain.  In  such  cases  the  tumour 
may  become  inflamed,  but  in  the  spontaneous  cases  this  is  extremely  rare. 
The  usual  signs  of  abscess  develop,  which  may  open  externally  or  bur- 
row.    Fortunately  this  termination  is  seldom  seen. 

As  a  rule,  without  any  interference,  the  uncomplicated  cases  go  on 
to  recovery.  The  complete  disappearance  of  the  tumour  may  be  expected 
in  from  six  weeks  to  three  months,  depending  on  its  size;  but  a  hard, 
uneven  elevation  may  remain  at  its  site  for  a  longer  time.  The  cases 
due  to  severe  traumatism  are  more  serious,  the  gravity  depending  not 
upon  the  cephalhsematoma  but  upon  the  complicating  lesions. 

Diagnosis. — Cephalhaematoma  may  be  confounded  with  encephalocele. 
This,  however,  occurs  along  the  line  of  the  sutures  or  at  the  fontanels,  is 
partially  reducible,  pressure  causes  cerebral  symptoms,  and  frequently 
the  tumour  increases  with  respiratory  movements.  Caput  succedaneum 
often  appears  in  the  same  place  as  a  cephalhsematoma  and  at  the  same 
time,  but  this  is  an  oedematous,  not  a  fluctuating  tumour,  and  begins  to 
disappear  by  the  second  or  third  day.  From  a  depressed  fracture  of 
the  skull,  it  is  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  in  cephalhsematoma  there 
is  a  tumour  and  not  a  depression ;  the  prominent  margin  which  is  raised 
above  the  contour  of  the  skull,  is  not  osseous  and  the  skull  can  be  felt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  centre  of  the  tumour. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  the  uncomplicated  cases  is  simply 
protective,  all  such  cases  tending  to  spontaneous  recovery.  No  local  or 
general  treatment  to  promote  absorption  is  required.  The  child  should 
be  so  placed  and  so  handled  that  no  injury  may  be  done  to  the  affected 
part.  Compresses  are  unnecessary.  If  complications  exist,  such  as  in- 
jury to  the  bones,  dura,  or  brain,  they  are  to  he  treated  in  accordance  with 
^neral  surgical  principled  Operative  interference  is  called  for  only 
when  suppuration  lias  occurred,  or  when  there  are  brain  symptoms  which 
point  to  the  existence  of  internal  as  well  as  external  ceplial hematoma. 

Viiceral  Hemorrhages. — While  these  are  most  frequent  in  large  chil- 
dren and  following  difficult  labours,  they  may  occur  in  small  children 
and  where  the  labour  has  been  easy  and  normal — their  occurrence  here 
being  due  to  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  blood-vessels.  From  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  autopsies  upon  still-born  children  or  those  dying  soon 
after  birth,  Spencer  concludes  that  intracranial  haemorrhages  are  more 
frequent  in  head-forceps  than  in  breech  cases,  and  more  frequent  in 
breech  than  in  natural  vertex  deliveries.  Other  visceral  haemorrhages 
are  much  more  frequent  in  breech  cases. 

Not  all  visceral  haemorrhages  are  to  be  classed  as  traumatic.  They 
are  often  seen  with  the  spontaneous  haemorrhages  from  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes.  When,  however,  they  are  single,  they  seem  to  be 
of  traumatic  rather  than  of  pathological  origin. 

The  most  important  of  the  visceral  haemorrhages  are  intracranial. 
8 
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• 
These  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Birth  Paralyses.  Rarely 
there  may  be  large  haemorrhages  into  the  lung.  Here  the  blood  fills  the 
air  vesicles  and  the  small  bronchi,  and  coagula  may  be  found  even  in  the 
larger  bronchi.  A  large  part  of  a  lobe  or  an  entire  lolje  may  be  involved. 
On  section  the  condition  resembles  atelectasis,  and  it  may  give  the  physi- 
cal signs  of  consolidation. 

The  abdominal  viscera  suffer  more  than  those  of  the  thorax  because 
less  protected  against  pressure.  Small  haemorrhages  are  not  uncommon 
upon  the  surface  of  any  of  the  viscera  covered  by  peritonaeum.  Intra- 
peritoneal haemorrhages  are  rare,  but  may  be  very  extensive,  amounting 
to  one  or  two  pints.  Sometimes  no  ruptured  vessel  can  be  found.  The 
haemorrhage  may  be  primarily  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  it  may  result 
from  rupture  of  one  of  the  viscera,  especially  the  suprarenal  capsule.  It 
may  be  large  enough  to  produce  death  from  loss  of  blood. 

Small  surface  haemorrhages  of  the  liver  are  not  infrequent.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  considerable  size  occurs  separating  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing and  forming  a  tumour  generally  upon  the  superior  surface.  Such 
laceration  may  be  produced  during  labour,  and  a  slow  accumulation  of 
blood  may  take  place  beneath  the  capsule,  death  resulting  from  rupture 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Laceration  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  in  a 
still-born  infant  has  been  reported.  Of  the  large  haemorrhages,  those 
into  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent.  The  cap- 
sule may  be  distended  to  nearly  the  size  of  an  orange,  the  kidney  being 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  blood-clots.  Blood  may  be  extravasated  into 
the  retroperitoneal  connective  tissue,  and  rupture  may  take  place  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Except  in  the  intracranial  variety,  visceral  haemorrhages  cause  few 
symptoms,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  case^  the  diagnosis  is  not  made. 
Intrapulmonary  haemorrhages  have  given  rise  to  the  signs  of  consolida- 
tion of  the  lung  and  even  to  haemoptysis.  The  abdominal  haemorrhages 
are  the  most  obscure.  There  may  be  a  general  abdominal  distention 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  loss  of  blood,  or  there  may  be  a  circum- 
scribed swelling.  In  many  cases  nothing  is  noticed  until  a  rupture  of 
a  subperitoneal  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity,  when  there  may  be  sudden  collapse  and  death. 

The  visceral  haemorrhages  are  not  amenable  to  treatment.  The  prog- 
nosis depends  upon  the  size  and  position  of  the  haemorrhage.  In  the  cases 
of  abdominal  hsemorrhage  the  diagnosis  is  extremely  obscure  and  is  rarely 
made  during  life. 

SPONTANEOUS  HAEMORRHAGES— THE  H^EMORRHAGIC  DISEASE  OP 

THE    NEWLY  BORN. 

A  disposition  to  bleeding  is  seen  with  many  diseases  of  the  first  few 
days  of  life,  especially  those  of  an  infectious  character,  like  syphilis  and 
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pyaemia.  With  most  of  these,  however,  the  haemorrhages  are  small,  and 
the  condition  may  be  compared  to  the  haemorrhagic  tendency  seen  in 
certain  forms  of  infection  of  later  life,  such  as  measles,  smallpox,  and 
malignant  endocarditis.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
hemorrhages  are  not  associated  with  any  other  known  process,  and  in 
which  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  small  blood-vessels  is  the  chief  or 
essential  symptom.  In  these  cases  the  bleeding  is  much  more  extensive 
than  in  the  others  mentioned.  These  haemorrhages  are  characterised  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  spontaneous  in  origin,  having  no  connection  with 
delivery,  they  are  multiple  in  location,  and,  while  little  influenced  by 
treatment,  they  tend  to  cease  spontaneously  after  quite  a  limited  time. 
They  are  most  often  from  the  umbilicus,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  or  beneath  the  skin,  but  they  may  be  from  almost 
any  mucous  surface  or  into  any  organ  of  the  body. 

Etiology. — These  haemorrhages  are  not  common,  and  are  met  with 
much  more  often  in  institutions  than  in  private  practice.  In  5,225  birtlis 
in  the  Boston  Lying-in  Asylum,  Townsend  reports  32  cases  of  haemor- 
rhage»  or  0.6  per  cent.  In  the  Lying-in  Asylum  of  Prague,  Hitter -ob- 
served 190  cases  in  13,000  births,  or  1.4  per  cent.  In  the  Foundling 
Asylum  of  Prague,  Epstein  reports  haemorrhages  in  8  per  cent  of  740 
infants. 

The  condition  is  not  a  manifestation  of  haemophilia.  Of  576 
bleeders  collected  by  Grandidier,  only  12  had  a  history  of  haemorrhage 
at  the  time  of  the  falling  off  of  the  cord,  and  symptoms  very  rarely 
appeared  before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Haemorrhages  in  the  newly 
bom  are  only  slightly  more  frequent  in  males,  while  in  haemophilia 
they  predominate  13  to  1.  The  haemorrhagic  disease  of  the  newly  bom 
is  self-limited,  and  runs  \  definite  course  to  recovery  or  death.  The 
tendency  to  bleed  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  weeks,  and  often  lasts 
but  a  few  days.  Circumcision  has  been  done  within  a  few  days  after 
the  cessation  of  the  haemorrhages  without  any  unusual  bleeding.  In  a 
case  under  my  observation  with  the  most  extensive  subcutaneous  haem- 
orrhages I  have  ever  seen,  all  tendency  to  bleed  had  ceased  before  the 
separation  of  the  cord,  although  there  had  previously  been  bleeding  at 
the  navel.  The  bleeding  occurs  with  about  equal  frequency  in  feeble 
and  in  well-nourished  infants.  Syphilis  is  associated  in  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  cases.  On  the  other  hand  of  132  cases  of  congenital 
syphilis  observed  by  Mracek,  only  14  per  cent  suffered  from  haemor- 
rhages. 

A  more  frequent  association  with  sepsis  has  been  noted.  Of  the  61 
cases  observed  by  Epstein  not  less  than  21).  and  of  the  IJU)  cases  of  Rit- 
ter,  24  were  associated  with  sepsis.  During  one  year  there  were  8 
marked  cases  of  haemorrhage  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  in 
about  225  deliveries.     While  more  cases  of  sepsis  occurred  among  the 
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children  during  that  year  than  usual,  it  was  striking  that  not  one  of 
these  haemorrhagic  eases  gave  any  evidence  of  sepsis,  and  that  none  of 
the  septic  cases  had  bleeding.  An  epidemic  of  10  cases  of  haemorrhages 
among  54  births  at  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children 
was  studied  in  1899  by  Kilham  and  Mercelis.  These  all  occurred  in  the 
course  of  two  months;  the  epidemic  ceased  as  soon  as  the  cases  were 
properly  isolated. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  ha?morrhagic  disease  occurs  point 
strongly  to  an  infectious  origin.  Quite  a  number  of  these  cases  have 
now  been  studied  bacteriologically,  but  with  no  uniform  results. 

While  these  haemorrhages  are  not  traumatic,  bleeding  is  exceedingly 
prone  to  occur  in  the  skin  over  pressure  points  such  as  the  back,  the 
elbows,  the  occiput,  and  the  sacrum.  It  is  also  common  from  the  mu- 
cous membranes  which  are  the  scat  of  pathological  processes,  especially 
from  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  genitals. 

Lesions. — In  very  many  of  the  cases  the  autopsy  shows  nothing  except 
the  haemorrhages  in  the  various  situations  and  the  blanching  of  the 
organs  due  to  the  loss  of  blood.  The  haemorrhages  of  the  brain  are  usu- 
ally meningeal  and  diffuse.  They  are  considered  more  at  length  in  the 
chapter  upon  Birth  Paralyses.  The  pulmonary  haemorrhages  are  usu- 
ally small  and  imimportant,  and  large  haemorrhages  into  the  pleura  or 
pericardium  are  very  rare.  The  stomach  and  intestines  may  contain 
considerable  blood  variously  disorganised  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
canal,  and  there  may  be  ecchymoses  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  addi- 
tion, ulcers  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  In  twenty- 
four  autopsies  upon  cases  with  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines collected  by  Dusser,  ulcers  were  found  in  the  stomach  in  nine 
cases,  and  in  the  intestines  in  four.  These  ulcers  are  multiple,  small, 
and  usually  superficial,  but  may  extend  to  the  muscular  coat  and  may 
even  perforate.  The  intestinal  ulcers  are  found  only  in  the  duodenum 
and  resemble  those  of  the  stomach.  The  cause  of  these  ulcers  is  some- 
what obscure;  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  dependent  upon  inflam- 
matory changes,  probably  of  infectious  origin;  others  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  peptic  ulcers  of  later  life,  and  are  attributed  to  thrombi  in 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  ulcers  are  found  in 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  bleeding  occurs  from  the 
alimentary  tract,  and  they  may  be  wanting  even  where  it  has  been  very 
profuse. 

Small  extravasations  may  be  seen  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  any  of  the  abdominal  organs.  The  changes  found  in  the  blood 
have  not  been  uniform  and  have  as  yet  been  only  imperfectly  studied. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  most  frequently  in  the  first  week  of  life; 
very  rarely  after  the  twelfth  day.  The  haemorrhages  are  usually  mul- 
tiple.    Their  location  in  Bitter's  190  cases  was  as  follows:  Umbilicus^ 
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138  (umbilicus  alone,  97);  intestines,  39;  mouth,  28;  stomach, 
20;  conjunctivae,  20;  ears,  9.  In  Townsend's  50  cases:  Intestines,  20; 
stomach,  14;  mouth,  14;  nose,  12;  umbilicus,  18  (umbilicus  alone,  3); 
subcutaneous  ecchymoses,  21 ;  abrasion  of  skin,  1 ;  meninges,  4 ;  cephal- 
ha^matoma,  3;  abdomen,  2;  pleura,  lungs,  and  thymus,  1  each. 

In  many  cases  nothing  is  noticed  until  the  haemorrhage  begins.  The 
first  bleeding  noticed  may  be  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  any  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  beneath  the  skin,  or  from  the  umbilicus.  The  amount 
of  blood  lost  in  most  cases  is  not  great,  but  there  is  a  continuous  oozing. 
The  total  haemorrhage  may  be  only  a  few  drachms  or  it  may  reach  several 
ounces.  The  general  condition  is  one  of  considerable  prostration,  often 
from  the  outset.  In  all  cases  there  is  rapid  loss  of  weight.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  high,  low,  or  subnormal.  A  marked  elevation  of 
temperature  may  depend  not  upon  the  haemorrhage  but  upon  associated 
conditions.    In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  there  is  diarrhoea. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  in  cases  which  recover  is  usually  but  one 
or  two  days.  In  fatal  cases  it  is  rarely  more  than  three  days,  and  often 
less  than  one.  Death  may  result  from  the  gradual  failure  of  all  the  vital 
forces  or  from  rapid  loss  of  blood. 

Umbilical  IIcBmorrhage, — A  slight  oozing  from  the  umbilicus  not  in- 
frequently occurs  when  the  ligature  has  been  improperly  applied.  This 
')&  generally  controlled  by  simple  measures.  Spontaneous  haemorrhage 
is  quite  different.  It  is  rather  later  than  bleeding  from  the  mucous 
membranes,  usually  occurring  between  the  fourth  and  the  seventh  day. 
There  may  be  bleeding  into  the  cord  as  well  as  from  its  free  extremity. 
A  slight  stain  upon  the  dressing  is  usually  the  first  note  of  warning, 
but  in  exceptional  circumstances  a  gush  of  blood  is  the  first  symptom. 
The  haemorrhage  may  be  temporarily  arrested  by  various  means,  but  it 
shows  a  strong  tendency  to  recur  in  spite  of  everything  which  is  done. 
The  usual  duration  is  two  or  three  days.  It  has  been  known,  however, 
to  persist  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  and  it  may  be  fatal  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  it  is  noticed. 

Hamorrhage  from  the  Stomach  and  Intestines, — Bleeding  occurs 
much  less  frequently  from  the  stomach  tlian  from  the  intestines.  The 
latter  is  called  melcFna.  G astro-enteric  hapinorrhages  begin,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  during  the  first  tliree  days  of  life.  The  blood  vomited 
is  usually  in  dark-brown  masses,  and  not  very  abundant ;  more  rarely 
it  is  bright  red.  The  quantity  varies  from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 
Vomiting  is  liable  to  be  excited  by  nursing.  The  blood  discharged  from 
the  bowels  is  always  dark  coloured,  usually  intimately  mixed  with  the 
stool,  verv  rarelv  in  clots.  If  in  doubt  between  blood  and  meconium, 
one  should  look  for  the  corpuscles  with  the  microscope.  When  this  is 
not  conclusive  on  account  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  corpuscles,  a 
chemical  test  for  haemoglobin  should  be  made.     Concealed  haemorrliage 
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into  the  stomacli  may  take  place,  which  may  even  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce death,  no  blood  being  vomited  or  passed  by  tlie  bowels.  In  such 
cases  the  autopsy  may  reveal  quite  a  large  quantity  of  blood  both  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

UiPinorrhage  from  the  Mouth, — The  quantity  of  blood  is  rarely  large; 
but  it  is  here  tliat  it  is  often  first  seen.  Its  source  may  be  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  or  bronchi.  It 
may  be  associated  witli  ulceration  of  the  hard  palate,  with  thrush,  or  with 
fissures  of  the  lips. 

IJoemorrhages  from  the  nose  are  infrequent,  and  are  more  often  due  to 
syphilis  than  to  other  causes.  These  are  rarely  profuse,  but  are  fre- 
quently repeated. 

Subcutaneous  Hcpmorrhages. — These  often  appear  in  places  exposed 
to  pressure,  such  as  the  sacrum,  heels,  occiput,  or  back,  but  may  occur 
anywhere.  In  some  cases  these  haemorrhages  are  very  extensive,  as  in 
one  recently  under  observation,  where  nearly  one-third  of  the  thorax  was 
covered.  Wliere  they  occur  alone  or  form  the  principal  lesion,  the  prog- 
nosis is  favourable. 

Ucematuria. — The  urine  is  not  only  stained  with  blood,  but  some- 
times contains  clots.  This  haemorrhage  may  have  its  origin  in  the  blad- 
der, urethra,  or  kidney.  Blood  coming  from  the  kidney  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  irritation  of  uric-acid  infarctions,  and  may  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  general  hemorrhagic  disease. 

Tlwmorrhage  from  the  Conjunctiva, — The  blood  usually  comes  in 
drops  from  between  the  eyelids,  chiefly  from  the  tarsal  surface.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  conjunctivitis. 

Hcpmorrhage  from  the  Female  Genitals, — This  not  infrequently  oc- 
curs without  haemorrhages  elsewhere,  and  under  such  circumstances  is 
rarely  serious.  Cullingsworth  collected  thirty-two  cases  in  children 
under  six  weeks  of  age — no  case  having  resulted  fatally.  These  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  cases  of  precocious  menstruation. 

Diagnosis. — Tiiis  is  generally  easy,  as  the  haemorrhages  are  usually 
multiple  and  some  of  them  external.  A  slight  haemorrhage  from  the 
intestine  may  be  easily  overlooked.  Large  haemorrhages  into  the  in- 
ternal organs  also  are  obscure  and  not  often  recognised.  Spurious 
haemorrhages  from  the  stomach  may  occur,  blood  being  vomited  which 
has  been  swallowed  during  birth  or  nursing.  The  source  of  bleeding 
may  also  be  the  mouth,  nose,  or  pharynx,  and  sometimes  blood  is  swal- 
lowed in  large  quantities  and  afterward  vomited.  These  cavities  should 
therefore  always  be  examined,  since  local  treatment  may  be  efficacious. 
Syphilis  should  be  suspected  when  the  bleeding  is  chiefly  nasal. 

Prognosis. — In  all  circumstances  the  haemorrhagic  disease  in  the 
newly  born  has  a  bad  prognosis.  Of  709  cases  collected  by  Townsend, 
the  mortality  was  79  per  cent.    In  any  single  case  the  prognosis  depends 
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upon  the  extent  and  seventy  of  the  haemorrhage,  upon  the  vigour  of  the 
child,  and  upon  how  well  it  can  be  nourished.  No  ease  sliould  be  looked 
upon  88  hopeless,  for  perfect  recovery  has  repeatedly  taken  place  where  it 
seemed  impossible. 

Treatment. — Local  measures  may  be  employed  in  all  external  haemor- 
rhages with  some  prospect  of  benefit.  The  bleeding  points  may  be 
touclied  with  persulphate  of  iron  or  with  chromic  acid  fused  upon  a 
probe,  or  a  solution  of  adrenalin  chloride  may  be  used.  These  measures 
may  be  employed  alone  or  in  combination  with  pressure. 

Although  recoveries  have  been  reported  following  the  use  of  a  great 
Tariety  of  remedies,  it  is  by  no  means  established  that  the  result  was  due 
to  the  drugs  employed.  Many  of  the  milder  cases  recover  without  any 
special  treatment.  On  the  whole,  the  medicinal  treatment  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  drug  which  has  been  most  in  favour  is  adrenalin,  which  can 
be  used  internally  in  the  form  of  suprarenal  extract.  I  have  myself  seen 
one  case  in  which  decided  benefit  apparently  followed  its  use  in  severe 
gastric  hsemorrhage.  Two  grains  or  more  can  be  given  every  two  hours. 
Gelatine  has  many  advocates.  It  is  used  by  subcutaneous  injection.  A 
two-per-cent  solution  which  has  been  twice  sterilised  is  employed,  from 
40  to  SO  c.c.  being  administered  two  or  three  times  daily.  Calcium 
lactate  in  some  instances  appears  to  exert  a  positive  effect.  It  may  be 
given  in  frequently  repeated  doses  up  to  20  or  30  grains  a  day. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  treatment  of  this  condition  is  the  use 
subcutaneously  of  human  blood  serum.  This  was  first  suggested  by  J. 
E.  Welch,  of  New  York,  who  has  tried  it  in  seventeen  cases.  His  results 
have  been  confirmed  by  others.  Of  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  question.  Whether  all  cases  of  haemorrhage  of  the 
newly  bom  are  due  to  the  same  cause  and  therefore  amenable  to  the 
same  treatment  is  not  yet  established.  Whenever  possible,  therefore, 
injections  of  blood  serum  should  be  tried  for  these  patients.  The  serum 
may  be  obtained  from  the  blood  of  any  healthy  adult  under  sterile  con- 
ditions; the  quantity  used  should  be  from  40  to  50  c.c.  injected  three 
times  a  day.  Larger  doses  may  be  used  without  danger.  It  should  be 
repeated  as  long  as  any  tendency  to  haemorrhage  exists.  Usually,  how- 
ever, if  it  acts  at  all  it  does  so  promptly.  In  most  patients  all  bleeding 
ceases  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  injection. 

The  brilliant  results  which  have  followed  transfusion  as  first  prac- 
tised by  Carrel  should  lead  to  its  use  in  the  event  of  failure  by  other 
means,  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  adopt  it,  no  matter  how  grave  the 
symptoms  may  be.  The  general  treatment  should  have  reference  to 
maintaining  the  nutrition  by  careful  feeding,  judicious  stimulation,  and 
attention  to  the  circulation,  the  body  temperature,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  child. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
BIRTH  PARALYSES. 

Birth  paralyses  are  chiefly  due  either  to  pressure  upon  the  child  by 
the  parts  of  the  motlier  or  to  artificial  means  employed  in  delivery. 
They  may  be  cerebral,  spinal,  or  peripheral. 

Cerebral  paralyses  are  in  almost  every  instance  due  to  meningeal 
haemorrhage,  and  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  injury  to  the 
brain  substance.  Very  infrequently  they  depend  upon  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage, laceration  of  the  brain,  or  pressure  from  a  depressed  fracture. 

Spinal  paralyses  are  extremely  rare,  and  only  a  few  examples  are  on 
record.  They  are  due  to  laceration  of,  or  haemorrhage  into,  the  cord  or 
its  membranes.  These  lesions  produce  paraplegia,  the  exact  distribution 
of  which  depends  upon  the  point  at  which  the  cord  is  injured. 

Peripheral  paralyses  usually  affect  the  face  or  the  upper  extremity. 
Paralysis  of  the  face  is  due  in  most  cases  to  the  application  of  for- 
ceps. Paralysis  of  the  upper  extremity  is  most  frequently  of  the  "  upper- 
arm  type,"  and  is  known  as  Erb's  paralysis.  It  usually  follows  extraction 
in  breech  presentations.  Peripheral  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremity 
is  almost  unknown. 

CEREBRAL  PARALYSIS. 

Cerebral  paralysis  is  often  used  synonymously  with  meningeal  haemor- 
rhage. This  lesion  is  not  infrequent,  and  is  of  great  importance  not 
only  from  its  immediate  effects,  but  because  upon  it  depend  many  of  the 
cerebral  paralyses  seen  in  later  life.  According  to  Cruveilhier,  at  least 
one-third  of  the  deaths  of  infants  which  occur  during  parturition  are 
due  to  this  cause. 

Etiology. — The  same  predisposing  causes  exist  in  the  cases  of  menin- 
geal haemorrhages  as  in  others  occurring  at  this  time.  A  small  number 
of  cases  are  associated  with  syphilis ;  others  with  pyogenic  infection.  In 
a  few  cases  there  is  a  history  of  an  injury — usually  a  fall  or  blow  upon 
the  abdomen — during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy.  Meningeal  haemor- 
rhage may  occur  as  one  of  the  lesions  in  the  haemorrhagic  disease  of  the 
newly  born.  The  most  important  causes,  however,  are  connected  with 
parturition.  These  ha?morrlmges  are  essentially  mechanical,  and  are 
favoured  by  everything  which  increases  or  prolongs  pressure  upon  the 
head.  The  conditions  with  which  they  are  associated  are  tedious  labour, 
breech  presentations  with  difficulty  in  extracting  the  head,  instrumental 
deliveries,  and  premature  births.  The  majority  occur  in  first-lmrn  chil- 
dren.   In  many  of  the  cases  there  is  also  a  haemorrhage  outside  the  skull. 

Lesions. — These  haemorrhages  are  more  common  at  the  base  than  at 
the  convexity,  and  at  the  posterior,  than  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull. 


!i  THB  Ne«lv  Bobs, 

Prom  A  patient  in  the  Xursery  ami  Child's  Hospital.  Hying  on  the  sixth  day, 
Priiiiar;  respiniions  piHiri  cliild  very  dull  And  a|iathetic',  rcfuwd  to  nurse;  once  roin- 
ic«l  IiIihmI  and  had  an  M'uliyniosis  \it  tlie  right  oonjunctiTa.  On  the  last  day.  hi);h 
t«ni|«ralure  ilO-')  K.)  and  ttenenil  ninviilsiuiis.  Hmw  chan^l  blood  found  in  the 
noiiiBch  ftnd  inleiitiiies  at  thp  autopsy ;  brain  greatly  congested,  and  bI  tho  base  was 
the  clot  shown  in  the  i>ittHri\ 
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They  are  most  frequently  found  over  the  cerebellum  and  the  occipital 
lobes  of  tlie  cerebrum.  The  entire  extravasation  is  often  beneath  the  ten- 
torium. The  extent  of  the  haemorrhage  is  exceedingly  variable.  There 
may  be  a  single  large  clot  at  the  convexity  or  at  the  base  (Plate  II),  the 
haBmorrhage  may  be  limited  to  the  convexity  of  one  hemisphere,  or  it 
may  cover  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  brain.  Diffuse  haemorrhages 
are  more  common  than  a  single  circumscribed  clot.  In  cases  with  ver- 
tex presentations  the  principal  lesion  is  usually  at  the  base,  and  often 
limited  to  that  region.  In  breech  cases  it  is  more  frequently  at  the 
convexity.  The  source  of  the  blood  may  be  a  lacerati(m  of  one  of  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  caused  by  overlapping  of  the  parietal  bones. 
But  more  frequently  the  blood  comes  from  one  of  the  cerebral  veins, 
or  from  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  pia  mater.  In  thirty-seven  of  Bed- 
nar's  fifty-two  cases,  the  extravasation  was  beneatli  the  pia  mater.  In 
the  remainder  it  was  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  dura — i.  e.,  in  the 
arachnoid  cavity.  Haemorrhages  between  the  dura  and  tlie  skull  may 
be  said  never  to  occur  except  when  associated  with  fracture.  If  the 
child  is  still-born,  or,  if  death  has  occurred  on  the  first  or  second  day,  the 
blood  is  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated;  later  it  is  entirely  coagu- 
lated and  may  have  undergone  partial  absorption.  The  amount  of  ex- 
travasated  blood  varies  between  one  drachm  and  four  ounces,  the  average 
amount  being  about  one  ounce.  The  blood  extends  into  the  fissures 
between  the  convolutions  and  sometimes  into  the  ventricles  along  the 
choroid  plexus,  although  this  is  rare.  In  large  haemorrhages  the  brain 
eubstance  is  softened  and  in  places  may  be  quite  disintegrated ;  but  with 
small  extravasations  these  changes  are  very  slight  and  hard  to  demon- 
strate to  the  naked  eye,  though  causing  remote  consequences  often  of  a 
serious  nature.  In  cases  which  survive  for  two  or  three  weeks  there  is 
usually  a  certain  amount  of  meningitis.  The  later  changes — those  of 
arrested  development  of  the  cortex  and  cerebral  sclerosis — will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Cerebral  Paralyses  in  the  section  on 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Hirmorrliages  into  the  membranes  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  cord  are  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal 
cases.  Associated  haemorrhages  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs  are  not 
uncommon. 

Symptomi. — If  the  haemorrhage  is  large,  tlie  child  is  usually  still- 
born, although  its  movements  may  have  been  active  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  lalxnir.  When  the  ha^norrhage  is  not  so  large  as  to  l)e  imme- 
diately fatal,  the  child  may  show  no  symptoms  except  dulncss  or  stupor, 
with  feeble  or  irregular  respiration,  death  following  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  born  asphyxiated, 
and  frequently  they  are  resuscitated  only  after  considerable  effort.  They 
nurse  feebly  or  not  at  all.  Convulsions  are  common  in  cases  which  last 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  more  with  haemorrhages  at  the  convexity  than 
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with  those  at  the  base.  Opisthotonus  is  often  present,  also  general  rigid- 
ity of  the  extremities,  clenching  of  the  hands,  and  increased  knee-jerks. 
Rarely  there  is  complete  relaxation  of  all  the  muscles.  Sometimes  there 
are  automatic  movements.  The  respiration  is  usually  disturbed;  in 
most  cases  it  is  slow  and  irregular.  The  pulse  is  feeble  and  usually 
slow.  The  pupils  are  more  frequently  contracted  than  dilated,  and  there 
may  be  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs.  There  may  be  a  slight  exophthalmos. 
In  large  haemorrhages  there  is  marked  bulging  of  the  fontanel,  and  often 
separation  of  the  sutures.  If  the  haemorrhage  covers  one  hemisphere, 
there  is  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side.  Small  localised  cor- 
tical haemorrhages  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  face,  arm,  or  leg,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  lesion,  or  localised  convulsions.  In  large  haemor- 
rhages at  the  base  convulsions  are  rare,  and  death  occurs  early,  usually 
in  the  first  two  days.  In  extensive  cortical  haemorrhages  convulsions  and 
rigidity  of  the  extremities  are  frequent,  and  life  may  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely. There  is  usually  no  fever,  but  exceptionally  the  temperature 
may  be  high. 

The  majority  of  the  fatal  cases  die  within  the  first  four  days.  In 
those  lasting  a  longer  time  the  symptoms  are  tonic  spasm  of  the  trunk, 
or  of  one  or  more  of  the  extremities,  with  localised  paralysis — mono- 
plegia, diplegia,  or  hemiplegia,  according  to  the  lesion — and  localised 
or  general  convulsions  often  continuing  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 
gradually  subsiding.  In  the  mildest  cases  nothing  abnormal  may  be 
noticed  until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  walk  or  talk.  In  those  more 
severe  there  may  be  gradual  and  continuous  improvement  of  the  early 
symptoms,  and  the  case  may  go  on  to  apparent  recovery,  but  usually 
there  is  some  permanent  damage  to  the  brain. 

The  main  diagnostic  symptoms  in  recent  cases  are :  bulging  fontanel, 
slow  pulse,  stupor,  rigidity,  increased  reflexes,  convulsions,  and  paralysis, 
especially  when  IcK-alised,  and  opisthotonus.  These  vary  with  the  extent 
and  situation  of  the  lesion.    Lumbar  puncture  has  very  doubtful  value. 

Prognosis. — A  large  haemorrhage  at  the  base  quickly  causes  death; 
if  it  is  located  at  the  convexity,  although  the  child  may  survive,  there  is 
always  serious  damage  to  the  brain.  Even  from  small  haemorrhages 
some  permanent  injury  usually  results,  though  the  extent  of  this  may 
not  be  evident  for  vears. 

« 

Treatment — This  is  mainly  prophylactic,  the  chief  indication  being 
to  shorten  tedious  labours  by  the  early  use  of  the  forceps.  Where  the 
hsemorrhage  has  ])ecn  attributed  to  the  forceps,  the  damage  has  rather 
been  the  result  of  the  long-continued  pressure  before  they  were  used. 
Nothing  can  ho  done  after  delivery  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, except  to  keep  the  child  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  removal  of  the 
clot  by  surgical  operation  has  now  been  successfully  accomplished  by 
Gushing  and  others.     With  more  accurate  diagnosis  there  seems  to  be 
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DO  resson  whr  a  considerable  number  maT  not  be  saT€d.  For  the  best 
results  c^ioation  should  be  done  as  soon  as  ptKssible.  One  great  diffi- 
cnltT  is  that  of  earlT  and  ac-eurate  dia^osis.  Paralvsis  whether  local- 
ised  or  general  is  of  greater  Talue  in  diagnosis  than  are  convulsions. 
The  latter,  hoverer.  are  especially  important  when  localised  or  contin- 
Dons  and  threatening  life.  The  operative  risk,  while  considerable,  ia 
not  to  be  measured  against  the  permanent  mental  deficiency  usually 
resulting  in  ma^t  of  these  children  when  nothing  is  done.  Cases  with 
similar  symptoms  are  sometimes  seen  in  which  there  is  no  extravasation 
of  blood  found  at  operation,  but  only  intense  congestion  with  an  exces- 
sive serous  exudate.  In  them  also  relief  may  follow  operation.  The 
hopeless  outlook  for  such  cases  when  not  relieved,  justifies  the  taking 
of  great  risks. 

FACL\L  PAIL\LYSIS. 

The  usual  cause  of  facial  paralysis  is  the  use  of  the  forceps,  but  this 
does  not  explain  all  the  ca.-^^.  The  etiology  of  those  in  which  the  for- 
ceps have  not  been  used  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  In  peripheral  facial 
ptlsT  the  nerve  is  pressed  upon,  either  near  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mas- 
toid  foramen,  or  where  it  cn>^ses  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  at  which  point 
the  parotid  gland  gives  it  but  little  protection  in  the  newly  bom.  If  the 
ksioQ  is  in  front  of  this  point,  any  one  of  the  terminal  branches  may 
be  affected ;  most  frequently  it  is  the  temporo-facial  branch.  As  only 
one  blade  of  the  forceps  commonly  touches  the  face  in  this  r^on.  the 
ptralysis  is^  as  a  rule,  imilateral. 

Boulland  has  reported  several  cases  not  due  to  the  forceps.  In  these 
the  pressure  is  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  promontory  of  the 
ncrum  at  the  superior  strait,  or  by  the  ischium  at  the  inferior  strait,  as 
ptralysis  followed  when  the  liead  was  long  arrested  at  one  of  these  points. 
It  was  not  seen  with  face  or  breech  presentations.  When  facial  paralysis 
ii  of  central  origin  it  depends  generally  up*)n  a  meningeal  luemorrhage, 
tad  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  same  side  as  the  face  are  involved.  It  is^ 
however,  possible  for  a  very  small  cortical  h.'eiiiorrhage  to  produce  paral- 
vsis  of  the  face  onlv. 

In  repose,  the  only  symptom  noticed  may  U^  that  the  eye  remains  open 
upon  the  affected  side,  owin£r  to  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Whoi  the  muscles  are  calleil  into  action,  as  in  crying,  the  whole  side  of 
tbe  face  is  seen  to  be  affected.  The  paralysel  side  is  smooth,  full,  and 
often  oppears  to  be  somewhat  swollen.  The  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  side 
not  iffected.  In  this  paralysis,  the  tongue,  of  t-i^urse,  is  not  implicated. 
It  is  therefore  rare  that  nursing  i-  seriously  interfered  with.*  If  the 
ptralysis  is  of  central  oriirin,  nnly  the  lower  half  nf  the  face  is  involved, 

'  la  tlap  eonnegtion  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  tbe  principal  part  in  nursiiig  is 
dote  Iff  tbe  Umgat,  and  noc  by  t  be  lipa. 
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while  in  peripheral  paralysis,  as  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  injured,  the 
upper  half  of  the  face,  including  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  is  also 
affected. 

The  paralysis  is  generally  noticed  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  life, 
and  does  not  increase  in  severity.  Its  course  and  termination  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  injury  done  to  the  nerve.  Some  idea  of  this  may 
often  be  gained  by  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  although  this 
is  not  an  infallible  guide.  In  cases  not  due  to  the  forceps,  the  paralysis 
is  slight  and  disappears  in  a  few  days ;  the  great  majority  of  the  forceps 
cases  follow  the  same  favourable  course,  the  paralysis  gradually  disap- 
pearing without  treatment  in  about  two  weeks.  In  more  serious  cases 
it  may  last  for  months,  or  it  may  be  permanent.  The  reaction  of 
degeneration  is  present  in  these  severe  cases,  and  there  may  even  be 
perceptible  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  This  symptom  is  fortunately  ex- 
tremely rare. 

Treatment. — Nothing  should  be  done  for  the  first  ten  days  except  to 
protect  the  eye  and  keep  it  clean.  If  improvement  has  begun  by  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  prol)al)iIiti(»s  are  that  the  case  will  require  no  treatment. 
If  no  improvement  has  taken  place  by  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  electricity  should  be  used  regularly  and  systematically.  If  the 
muscles  respond  to  it,  the  faradic  current  may  be  employed;  if  not, 
galvanism  should  be  used.  Tlie  electrical  treatment  should  be  continued 
for  several  months,  or  until  recovery  has  taken  place. 

PARiVLYSIS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

WTien  this  is  due  to  a  peripheral  lesion  it  probably  never  involves  the 
entire  arm,  but  affects  only  certain  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles.  Al- 
though commonly  occurring  after  an  artificial  delivery,  it  may  be  seen  in 
cases  where  the  labour  has  terminated  naturally.  Roulland  has  reported 
a  case  in  which  deltoid  paralysis,  occurring  in  a  large  child,  was  attrib- 
uted to  pressure  upon  the  shoulder  during  labour.  In  vertex  presenta- 
tions, paralysis  is  most  frequently  due  to  the  forceps  where  one  of  the 
blades  has  extended  down  upon  the  neck,  injuring  the  lower  cervical 
nerves.  It  may  be  produced  by  traction  with  the  finger  in  the  axilla. 
Roulland  reports  a  unifpie  case  of  paralysis  of  both  extremities,  appar- 
ently due  to  the  cord  being  very  tightly  \yound  around  the  neck.  The 
great  proportion  of  all  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremity  follow 
extraction  in  breech  presentations.  The  injury  is  usually  inflicted  by 
traction  upon  the  shoulder  in  the  delivery  of  the  head,  or  in  bringing 
down  the  arms  when  they  are  above  the  head.  In  the  latter  case  the 
paralysis  may  be  double  and  associated  Avith  fracture  of  the  clavicle 
or  humerus.  In  should(»r  presentations,  paralysis  may  be  produced  by 
traction  upon  the  arm  itself.     The  primary  lesion  consists  of  an  actual 
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rupture  of  nerve  fibres  and  even  of  nerve  trunks,  probably  with  hemor- 
rhage into  the  nerve  sheatli.  An  inflammatory  process  follows  as  a  result 
of  which  all  these  structures  are  fused  together  in  one  cicatricial  mass. 

The  most  common  form  of  peripheral  paralysis  is  that  known  aa  the 
"  upper-arm  tj-pc,"  or  Erb's  paralysis,  in  which  the  injury  is  inflicted  at 
the  anterior  border  of  tlic 
trapezius  muscle  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  usu- 
ally in  such  a  position  as 
to  affcit  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cer\i(al  nerves.  The  mus- 
cles paralysed  are  the  del- 
toid, biceps,  brachialis  an- 
licua,  supinator  lougus,  and 
sometimes  the  supra-  and 
infra-spin  at  us.  All  these 
muscles  may  be  involved,  or 
only  part  of  them,  and  in 
tarjing  degrees.  In  case 
the  injury  is  slight,  the 
paralysis  may  not  l)c  noticed 
for  some  weeks.  If  severe, 
It  IS   evident  in  the  first  infant  two  month,  old. 

few  days.     The  arm  hangs 

lifeless  by  the  side ;  it  is  rotated  inward,  the  forearm  pronated,  the  palm 
boking  outward  {Fig.  18).  The  forearm  and  hand  are  not  affected.  In 
fcvere  cases  there  may  he  aniesthesia  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  arm,  in 
the  region  supplietl  by  the  circumflex  and  external  cutaneous  nerves. 
Tliis  is  rarely  marked,  and  in  its  slighter  degrees  it  is  very  difiicult  to 
determine.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  paralysis  that  .the  triceps  is  not 
alfit-ted,  so  that  power  to  extend  the  forearm  remainw,  although  it  cannot 
lie  flexed.  Atrophy  of  the  paralj-sed  muscles  occurs  after  a  few  weeks, 
liut  the  muwlea  are  bo  small  and  so  covered  with  fat  that  it  is  rarely 
noticeable  Iwforc  the  second  year.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  deltoid. 
In  all  severe  cases  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present.  In  some  of 
the  cases  of  long  standing  there  occurs  a  shortening  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Eubscapularis  muscle,  often  associated  with  subluxation  of  the  humerus. 
The  paralysis  may  bo  eomjilicated  with  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  the  neck 
of  the  scapula,  or  the  shaft  of  the  humeniri,  or  with  epiphyseal  scpara- 
t'.in  of  its  head. 

The  proi/noKUt  depends  upon  the  severity  of  (he  injury  and  also  to 
w»me  degree  upon  the  time  when  treatment  is  begun.  Many  eases  recover 
vpontaneously  in  two  or  three  months,  impn)venieiit  being  olwerved  within 
a  few  weeks,  first  in  the  biceps  and  last  in  the  deltoiil.     Other  cases 
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more  severe  in  type  recover  after  months  as  a  result  of  systematic  treat- 
ment by  manipulation,  massage,  and  electricity.  The  electrical  reactions 
are  of  some  value  in  prognosis.  If  the  muscles  respond  to  faradism, 
rapid  improvement  can  generally  be  prophesied.  If  the  reaction  of  de- 
generation is  present,  improvement  will  be  slow  and  the  paralysis  is  likely 
to  be  permanent.    Permanent  paralysis  is  most  frequently  of  the  deltoid. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  not  difficult,  since  the  great  majority  of  cases 
are  of  the  "  upper-arm  type "  with  classical  symptoms.  Peripheral 
palsy  of  the  arm  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  that  of  cerebral  ori- 
gin. If  the  lesion  is  central  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  occurrences  for  the 
arm  alone  to  be  involved;  either  the  leg  or  face,  or  both,  are  generally 
likewise  affected.  If  the  case  does  not  come  under  observation  until  the 
child  is  a  year  old,  it  may  be  difficult,  or  without  a  good  history  it  may 
be  impossible  to  distinguish  peripheral  paralysis  from  that  due  to  polio- 
myelitis. The  pec'uliar  group  of  muscles  involved  in  Erb's  paralysis  is 
the  only  diagnostic  point. 

In  recent  cases  the  disability  resulting  from  the  tenderness  or  pain  of 
8}'philitic  epiphysitis  may  simulate  paralysis,  but  there  is  lacking  the 
characteristic  position  of  the  arm,  and  a  careful  examination  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  paralysis  is  only  apparent.  This  may  affect  both  sides. 
Fracture  of  the  clavicle  or  epiphyseal  separation  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus may  also  be  mistaken  for  paralysis.  In  cases  of  long  standing, 
paralysis  of  the  deltoid  may  resemble  dislocation  of  the  humerus.  The 
reaction  of  degeneration  differentiates  paralysis  from  surgical  injuries 
with  similar  deformities. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  massage,  manipulation,  and 
electricity,  which  should  be  begun  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and 
usixl  regularly  and  systematically  for  months.  If  the  muscles  respond 
to  faradism  this  may  Ih»  emploveil,  but  in  mi>st  severe  cases  they  do  not, 
and  galvanism  must  Ih^  usikI,  acoi^rding  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  facial 
paralysis.  For  cases  which  do  not  rtx*over  either  spontaneously  or  under 
treatment,  or  shi»w  no  markiMl  improvement  l^efore  nine  months,  opera- 
tion should  Ik?  iHmsideretl.  This  ixmsists  in  dissecting  out  and  suturing 
the  nerve  trunks  whose  continuity  has  Ixvn  broken  by  the  injury.  A.  S. 
Taylor,  New  York,  fnmi  quite  an  extendeil  experience,  has  reported 
marked  impn>vement  in  some  otherwise  hopeless  cases  by  this  operation. 


OHAPTF.U    VII. 
Tl  Moras  OF  THE  rMHIUCr:^.   MASTITIS.  ETC. 

Granuloma. — This  is  nothing  n\on*  than  a  mass  of  exuberant  granu- 
lations at  the  umbilioal  stump.    The  mass  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a 
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Ill 


pea — Bometimes  larger — bleeds  readily,  and  has  a  thin,  purulent  dis- 
charge. It  is  promptly  cured  by  the  application  of  any  simple  astringent ; 
powdered  alum  is  probably  the  best.  In  case  this  is  not  successful,  the 
granulations  may  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  snipped  off  with 
scissors. 

Adenoma,  Kncons  Polypas,  or  Diverticalxun  Tumour — Umbilical  Fis- 
tula.— The  first  three  terms  are  used  synonymously  to  describe  an  um- 
bilical tumour  covered  with  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  similar  in 
structure  to  that  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  usually  associated  with  an 
umbilical  fistula.  This  tumour  is  formed  by  a  prolapse  at  the  navel  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  Meckel's  diverticulum.  This  diverticulum  is 
the  remains  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct.  When  it  is  present  in  in- 
fants, it  is  found  in  various  stages  of  development.  Most  frequently 
there  is  a  blind  pouch  a  few  inches  long  given  off  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum.  In  other  cases  it  may  remain  patent  quite  to  the  umbili- 
cus, causing  a  fa?cal  fistula  (Fig.  19,  A).  As  the  intestine  below  it  is 
generally  normal,  this  fistula  may  persist  for  months  or  even  years, 
giving  rise  to  no  symptoms  except  a  slight  faecal  discharge  from  the 
umbilicus.  In  certain  cases  intestinal  worms  have  been  discharged 
through  it.     It  may  close  spontaneously  or  be  closed  by  operation. 


Fto.  19. — Umbilical  Fistula  and  Tumours   Produced   by   Prolapse  of   Meckel's 

Diverticulum.  (Barth.) 


A  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  diverticulum  produces 
an  umbilical  tumour  with  a  fistula  at  its  summit  (Fig.  19,  B).  This  is 
the  most  common  form.  A  cross-section  shows  under  the  microscope  the 
rtructure  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  l)otli  as  an  external  cover- 
ing and  lining  of  the  fistulous  tract.  The  prolapse  may  involve  not  only 
the  mucous  membrane  but  the  entire  intestinal  wall.  There  then  exists 
a  conical  tumour  with  a  fistula  wliich  lias  but  one  external  opening,  but 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  surface  it  bifurcates,  one  branch  leading 
upward  and  one  downward  (Fig.  10,  C).  A  continuation  of  the  pro- 
lapse gives  a  broad  pedunculated  tumour  (Fig.  19,  D),  which  may  reach 
the  size  of  a  roan's  fist.    Its  covering  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  forms. 
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It  may  contain  several  coils  of  intestine.  In  this  form  there  are  usu- 
ally two  fistulous  openings  {a,  b)  which  communicate  with  the  intestine. 
In  all  of  these  cases  the  tumour  is  smooth,  irreducible,  of  a  rosy  pink 
colour,  and  from  its  surface  there  oozes  a  mucous  discharge.  Microscop- 
ical examination  shows  the  external  covering  to  be  the  same  in  structure 
as  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  These  tumours  are  generally  small, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  small  cherry,  but  they  may  be  very  much 
larger.  A  faecal  fistula  usually,  but  not  invariably,  coexists.  In  the  con- 
dition represented  in  Fig.  19,  B,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  an  obliteration  of 
the  fistula  may  occur.  The  small  tumours  are  readily  cured  by  the  liga- 
ture. The  larger  ones  are  usually  associated  with  other  serious  mal- 
formations of  the  intestines,  which  make  the  outlook  bad  in  almost  every 
instance. 

UMBIIJCAL  HERNIA. 

Hernia  into  the  umbilical  cord  is  a  rare  congenital  condition  of  a 
serious  nature.  It  is  due  to  some  foetal  defect,  and  varies  in  size  from 
a  small  protrusion  to  complete  eventration  in  which  nearly  all  the 
abdominal  organs  are  outside  the  body.  Many  cases  in  which  only  intes- 
tinal coils  are  contained  in  the  ?ac,  though  the  tumour  is  quite  large, 
are  amenable  to  surgical  treatment,  which  should  be  instituted  at  once. 
In  the  very  large  ones  the  prognosis  is  bad. 

The  common  umbilical  hernia  is  quite  a  different  condition,  and 
while  a  source  of  much  annoyance  it  .is  rarely  serious.  It  is  much  more 
common  in  females  than  in  males,  and  occurs  especially  in  those  who  are 
poorly  nourished  and  rachitic.  The  tumour  is  usually  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter;  it  may,  however,  be  very  large,  and  may 
even  become  strangulated,  when  a  surgical  operation  may  become  neces- 
sary. The  ordinary  cases,  however,  require  only  mechanical  treatment. 
The  most  important  thing  is  prevention.  For  this  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary, after  the  cord  has  separated,  to  place  a  firm  pad  over  the  navel,  and 
to  use  a  snug  abdominal  band  for  the  first  two  or  three  months.  After 
this  period  it  is  uncommon  for  hernia  to  develop.  In  cases  coming  under 
observation  after  the  third  or  fourth  month,  the  pad  and  abdominal 
bandage  are  inadequate,  and  other  means  must  be  employed  to  retain 
the  hernia.  The  best  of  these  consists  in  the  use  of  two  adhesive  strips 
applied  obliquely  over  the  abdomen,  crossing  at  the  umbilicus,  the  skin 
along  the  median  line  being  folded  inward  so  as  to  overlap  the  tumour, 
this  forming  the  retention  pad.  A  simple  method  of  retention  is  to  place 
over  the  tumour  a  coin  or  button  covered  with  kid  and  hold  it  in  position 
by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  One  should  be 
cautious  about  using  the  small  conical  pads  frequently  employed,  as  these 
tend  to  dilate  the  opening  rather  than  to  close  it.  If  the  skin  is  made 
absolutely  clean  and  zinc-oxide  plaster  used,  excoriations  are  rare.    The 
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dressing  should  be  changed  every  few  days  and  worn  for  several  months. 
After  the  first  year  all  mechanical  treatment  is  unsatisfactory.  For  the 
very  small  tumours  it  is  really  unnecessary  to  use  any  form  of  apparatus, 
since  these  cases  ordinarily  show  little  or  no  tendency  to  increase  in  size, 
and  the  retention  apparatus  causes  more  annoyance  than  the  hernia. 
These  small  hemise  sometimes  disappear  spontaneously  during  childhood, 
and  rarely  need  be  considered  in  children  over  seven  years  of  age.  Oper- 
ation is  seldom  necessary. 

MASTITIS. 

According  to  Guillot,  a  certain  amount  of  secretion  in  the  breasts  of 
the  newly  bom  is  physiological.  It  is  certainly  very  common.  It  is  most 
abundant  between  the  eighth  and  fifteenth  days,  but  may  continue  in 
small  quantities  as  late  as  the  third  month.  It  is  seen  with  equal  fre- 
quency in  both  sexes.  The  quantity  of  the  secretion  amounts  in  most 
cases  only  to  a  few  drops;  in  some,  however,  as  much  as  a  drachm  has 
been  obtained.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  this  secretion  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  adult  milk — containing  fat,  sugar,  protein,  and 
salts.  In  gross  appearance  it  resembles  colostrum.  The  researches  of 
Sinety  have  shown  that  the  mammary  gland  of  the  newly  born  contains 
cul-de-sacs  lined  with  secreting  cells,  resembling  those  of  the  adult. 
During  the  period  of  secretion  the  gland  is  slightly  reddened,  its  vessels 
turgid,  and  all  the  signs  of  functional  activity  are  present.  This  condi- 
tion in  itself  is  of  no  practical  importance,  and  in  most  cases,  if  left 
alone,  the  secretion  ceases  spontaneously  after  a  week  or  ten  days.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  presence  of  this  secretion  tempts 
the  nurse  or  attendant  to  rub  or  squeeze  the  breast.  Such  manipulation 
occasionally  leads  to  serious  results  l.y  exciting  a  mastitis  which  may  ter- 
minate in  abscess.  Mastitis  is  not  a  very  rare  condition,  and  although 
the  inflammation  is  not  usually  severe,  it  may  be  serious  and  even  fatal. 
The  predisposing  cause  is  the  congestion  which  accompanies  functional 
activity,  usually  in  the  second  week.  The  exciting  cause  is  most  often 
some  form  of  traumatism — undue  pressure,  the  squeezing  of  the  breasts, 
or  rough  handling  by  the  nurse.  Through  abrasions  or  fissures  thus  pro- 
duced, micro-organisms  find  a  ready  entrance  with  the  same  result  as  in 
the  adult.  It  seems  possible  that  the  germs  may  enter  through  the  lac- 
tiferous ducts  without  any  abrasion  of  the  skin.  Want  of  cleanliness  is 
always  a  favourable  condition  for  such  infection. 

The  symptoms  of  mastitis  usually  begin  during  the  second  week  of 
life.  There  are  redness,  swelling,  and  the  usual  signs  of  inflammation, 
which  may  terminate  in  resolution  or  in  suppuration.  The  process  may 
be  limited  to  the  mammary  region,  or  a  difl'use  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion may  be  set  up,  and  the  case  terminate  fatally.  In  the  female  it  is 
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possible  for  the  cicatrisation  which  follows  such  an  inflammation  to  in- 
terfere with  the  subsequent  development  of  the  gland.  The  general 
symptoms  are  restlessness,  loss  of  sleep,  disinclination  to  imrse,  and  loss 
of  weight.  In  cases  of  diffuse  phlegmonous  inflammation  the  general 
symptoms  are  those  of  pyogenic  infection. 

Mastitis  is  usually  due  to  want  of  cleanliness  or  traumatism;  the 
parts  should  therefore  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  on  no  account 
should  squeezing  of  the  breasts  be  permitted.  They  should  be  protected 
by  a  simple  cotton  pad.  If  acute  inflammation  develops,  it  should  be 
treated  in  the  beginning  by  hot  applications.  Should  pus  form,  early 
incision  with  free  drainage  and  general  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment 
are  indicated. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  intestinal  obstruction  in  the  newly  bom 
are  malformations  of  the  intestine ;  rarely  it  may  be  due  to  pressure  from 
tumours,  or  from  a  persistent  omphalo-mesenteric  duct  or  artery.  The 
various  pathological  conditions  present  in  intestinal  malformations  arc 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Intestines.  The  most  com- 
mon seat  of  obstruction  is  at  the  anus,  the  bowel  being  normally  formed 
throughout,  lacking  only  the  external  orifice.  The  next  most  frequent 
condition  is  obstruction  in  the  rectum,  which  may  be  due  either  to  a 
membranous  septum  in  the  gut,  or  to  obliteration  of  the  tube  for  some 
distance.  These  rectal  obstructions  are  readily  recognised.  By  the  ex- 
amining finger  or  a  bougie  the  lower  limit  of  the  obstruction  can  be  made 
out,  but  there  is  no  means  by  which  the  upper  limit  can  be  determined  ex- 
cept by  opening  the  abdomen.  When  the  obstruction  is  above  the  rectum, 
localisation  is  more  difficult ;  but  the  most  frequent  seat  is  the  duodenum. 
Of  38  cases  collected  by  Gaertner,  the  seat  of  obstruction  was  the  duode- 
num in  19  cases,  the  jejunum  in  3,  the  ileum  in  11,  the  colon  in  6,  the 
ileum  and  colon  in  1.    There  is  often  obstruction  at  more  than  one  point. 

The  symptoms  vary  with  the  scat  and  the  degree  of  the  obstruction. 
In  atresia  of  the  anus  or  rectum  there  is  at  first  simply  an  absence  of  all 
discharges  from  the  bowel.  Later  there  is  abdominal  distention  from 
dilatation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  colon.  After  several  days  vomiting 
begins.  If  there  is  atresia  of  the  duodenum  or  any  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  vomiting  begins  early — usually  by  the  second  day  of  life — and 
it  is  persistent.  Nothing  is  passed  from  the  bowels  after  the  first  dark 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  colon,  which  is  chiefly  mucus.  There  is 
rapid  asthenia,  and  death  from  inanition  usually  occurs  in  four  or  five 
days.  The  higher  the  obstruction  the  shorter  the  duration  of  life.  If 
the  condition  is  one  of  stenosis  only,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those 
described  but  less  severe,  and  life  may  be  prolonged  for  several  weeks,  or 
even  months.    The  constipation  in  these  cases  is  not  absolute.    When  the 
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cau^  of  obstruction  is  external  ])ressure,  the  symptoms  do  not  alwaje 
begin  immediately  after  birth,  I  once  saw  a  child  in  whom  nothing 
abnormal  was  noticed  for  the  first  three  weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  there  developed  all  the  signs  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  Lapa- 
rotomy revealed  a  loop  of  intestine  constricted  by  a  tiny  cord,  which  was 
probably  the  remains  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct. 

Cases  of  imperforate  anus  and  membranous  septum  in  the  rectum  are 
readily  relieved  by  proper  surgical  treatment.  In  the  other  varieties  of 
obstruction,  whether  in  the  rectum,  in  the  colon,  or  in  the  small  intestine, 
although  life  may  be  prolonged  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus, 
the  ultimate  result  is  almost  invariably  fatal,  death  usually  occurring 
from  marasmua  during  the  early  weeks  of  life. 
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This  is  due  to  a  congenital  detiiiency  in  the  diaphragm,  which  is 

usually  on  the  left  side.     Of  118  cases  collected  by  Livingston,  83  were 

on  the  left  side,  18  on  the  right,  4  were  central,  2  were  double,  in  I  the 

diaphragm  was  absent.     With  small  openings  only  a  single  coil  of  in- 
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■xtaoD  moDtlu  old.  pbnhion.    Stomach  in  the  right  tbormcio 

testine,  with  largo  ones  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the  abdominal  contents, 
may  be  found  in  tiie  thorax.  This  causes  diNplacement  of  the  heart, 
uenally  to  the  right  side,  prevents  the  full  exjtansinn  of  the  left  lung, 
■nd  if  the  deformity  occurs  early  in  iiitra-uterinc  life  the  lung  may 
remain  rudimentary.  If  a  large  deficiency  exists,  infants  may  live  but 
a  tew  hours;  with  smaller  ones,  life  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
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The  symptoms  noticed  soon  after  birth  are  usually  cyanosis,  rapid 
respiration,  a  sunken  abdomen,  an  overdistended  chest  and  dyspnoea. 
Children  often  live  but  a  few  hours.  In  those  who  survive  a  longer  time 
dyspnoea  is  generally  the  most  prominent  symptom.  It  may  be  constant, 
it  may  occur  in  severe  paroxysms,  or  there  may  be  attacks  of  cyanosis 
often  of  great  severity,  these  being  produced  by  an  accumulation  of 
gas  in  the  stomach  or  the  thoracic  part  of  the  intestine.  Other  symptoms 
may  at  times  suggest  intestinal  obstruction.  The  physical  signs  vary 
much  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes  those  of  pneumotliorax  are  present ; 
at  others  there  is  so  much  dulness  with  the  feeble  respiratory  sounds, 
as  to  suggest  fluid.  The  signs  are  usually  upon  the  left  side,  with  dis- 
placement of  the  heart  to  the  right.  A  positive  diagnosis  can  be  often 
made  by  means  of  the  X-ray  after  the  administration  of  bismuth.  (See 
Figs.  20,  A,  and  20,  B.)     The  condition  is  not  amenable  to  treatment. 

CONGENITAL  STRIDOR. 

This  term  has  been  given  to  a  rather  rare  form  of  dyspnoea  seen  in 
very  young  infants,  beginning  usually  in  the  first  days  of  life.  Respira- 
tion is  noisy  and  inspiration  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  croaking,  or 
crowing  sound,  and  with  recession  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  wall, 
which,  especially  at  times  of  excitement,  may  be  very  great,  yet  there 
is  ho  cyanosis  and  no  subjective  distress.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration  the  child  seems  comfortable.  Eiq)iration  is  usually 
easy  and  voice  and  cry  are  normal.  The  stridor  diminishes  when  the 
child  is  very  quiet  but  usually  does  not  quite  disappear  even  in  sleep. 

The  symptoms  begin  in  most  cases  immediately  after  birth  or  during 
the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  life.  They  may  increase  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  then  remain  al)out  stationary  until  the  sixth  or  eighth  month; 
after  which  with  the  growth  of  the  larynx  the  dyspnoea  and  stridor 
steadily  diminish.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  is  usually  gone  or 
heard  only  on  occasion. 

For  our  knowledge  of  this  affection  we  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
observations  of  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  believes  that  the  condition 
is  primarily  functional  and  due  to  a  want  of  proper  co-ordination  of 
the  respiratory  muscles.  Secondarily  there  is  produced  a  folding  of  the 
epiglottis  upon  itself  along  the  median  line,  so  that  its  lateral  borders 
approximate  each  other.  In  many  of  the  cases  reported,  however,  the 
change  in  the  larynx  stvms  to  be  rather  a  malformation  especially  of  the 
epiglottis,  which  greatly  narrows  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx. 
Congenital  stridor  is  favoured  by  the  soft  collapsible  character  of  the 
structures  of  the  larynx  in  young  infants  and  the  strong  suction  force 
of  inspiration. 

The  prognosis  in  most  of  these  cases  is  good,  the  chief  dangers  being 
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from  intercurrent  disease  or  from  broncho-pneumonia.  Considerable  de- 
formity of  the  thorax  may  l>e  produced  (pigeon  breast)  which  may  per- 
sist to  later  childhood. 

The  diagnostic  features  of  congenital  stridor  are  the  noisy  respiration 
with  marked  inspiratory  dyspnoea  and  crowing,  with  the  absence  of  dis- 
tress or  subjective  symptoms  of  any  kind.  It  seems  to  be  more  frequent 
in  delicate  children.  Conditions  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  are 
papilloma  of  the  larynx,  laryngismus  stridulus,  catarrhal  croup,  and 
laryngeal  spasm  associated  with  adenoids.  The  first  three  of  these  are 
excluded  by  the  history  and  by  the  absence  of  changes  in  the  voice; 
the  last  one  by  the  fact  that  the  child  is  not  a  mouth  breather,  that  the. 
dyspnoea  is  not  increased  by  closing  the  mouth. 

Congenital  stridor  is  not  amenable  to  special  treatment.  Should  the 
djTspnoea  reach  an  alarming  degree  tracheotomy  may  be  performed.  The 
indications  are  to  maintain  the  child's  general  nutrition  and  to  protect 
it,  so  far  as  possible,  from  diseases  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract. 

SCLEREMA. 

Sclerema  is  a  condition  characterised  by  hardening  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues.  It  may  occur  in  circumscribed  areas  or  extend 
over  nearly  the  entire  body.  It  affects  infants  who  are  very  feeble  and 
usually  terminates  fatally.  Although  sclerema  is  chiefly  seen  in  the 
first  days  of  life  it  is  not  limited  to  the  newly  born,  but  may  occur  at 
any  time  during  the  first  few  montiis.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
oedema  of  the  newly  born,  with  which  condition  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
associated.  From  published  reports  it  appears  to  be  of  not  very  in- 
frequent occurrence  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  large  foundling  asylums.  In 
America,  sclerema  is  not  a  common  disease.  In  the  newly  born,  sclerema 
affects  those  who  are  premature  or  very  feeble,  sometimes  those  who  are 
syphilitic.  Later  it  may  follow  any  condition  leading  to  extreme  ex- 
haustion, especially  the  different  forms  of  diarrhoeal  disease. 

The  first  thing  to  attract  attention  is  usually  the  induration  of  the 
skin.  It  is  often  seen  first  in  the  calves  or  the  dorsum  of  the  feet, 
sometimes  first  in  the  cheeks,  but  soon  extends  over  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  body.  It  is  especially  marked  in  the  cheeks,  buttocks,  thighs  and 
back,  and  regions  where  adipose  tissue  is  abundant.  It  may  affect  the 
body  uniformly  or  in  circumscribed  areas.  The  skin  may  be  smooth  or 
it  may  appear  somewhat  lobplated.  The  colour  is  normal  or  slightly 
bluish,  often  tinged  with  yellow.  The  lips  are  blue,  and  the  capillary 
circulation  so  feeble  that  after  pressure  upon  the  nails  the  blood  returns 
slowly  or  not  at  all.  The  limbs  are  stiff  and  board-like.  The  skin  is  cold 
to  the  touch,  and  often  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  will  not  rise  above 
90**  P.    In  one  recorded  case  the  axillary  temperature  was  only  71"*  F. 
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The  general  feeling  of  the  body  has  been  well  likened  to  that  of  a  half- 
frozen  cadaver.  The  tongue  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
are  cold ;  no  radial  pulse  can  be  felt ;  the  respiration  is  slow,  irregular, 
embarrassed,  and  at  times  the  movements  of  the  thorax  are  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  cry  is  a  feeble  whine,  scarcely  audible.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  is  usually  from  three  to  four  days.  Death  occurs  slowly 
and  quietly.  If  recovery  takes  place  there  is  gradual  improvement  in 
the  circulation  and  nutrition,  and,  later,  a  disappearance  of  the  areas 
of  induration. 

The  causes  of  sclerema  are  general,  the  most  important  factors  being 
loss  of  fluids,  great  feebleness  with  lowering  of  the  body  temperature, 
and,  in  consequence,  hardening  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  There  are  no 
essential  lesions  in  this  disease.  Atelectasis  is  often  present,  and  may 
have  something  more  than  an  accidental  association,  as  incomplete 
aeration  of  the  blood  is  no  doubt  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  symp- 
toms. Microscopical  examination  has  shown  the  skin  to  be  normal  in 
typical  cases. 

The  prognosis  is  very  bad,  because  of  the  grave  conditions  of  which  it 
is  the  expression,  but  it  is  not  invariably  fatal.  In  its  milder  forms, 
where  treatment  is  begun  early,  recovery  may  take  place.  The  diagnosis 
is  to  be  made  from  oedema  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pitting  upon 
pressure,  by  the  rigidity  of  the  body,  and  by  the  great  reduction  in  the 
temperature.  The  most  important  thing  in  treatment  is  artificial  heat; 
nothing  but  the  incubator  is  efficient.  In  addition  to  this,  care  should 
be  taken  to  promote  the  general  nutrition  by  careful  feeding  and  by 
all  other  means  possible. 

INANITION  FEVER. 

The  term  inanition  fever  is  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  one;  but, 
until  these  cases  are  better  understood,  it  is  adopted  because  it  empha- 
sises the  very  close  connection  which  exists  between  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  condition  of  inanition  or  starvation.  Under  this  heading 
are  included  cases  seen  during  the  first  five  days  of  life — ^generally  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  day — in  which  there  is  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  infant  gets  very  little, 
frequently  notliing  at  all,  from  the  breast  at  which  it  is  being  suckled. 
It  is  further  characteristic  of  these  cases  that  the  temperature  falls  when 
the  child  is  put  upon  a  full  breast,  or  when  artificial  feeding  is  begun, 
or  even  when  water  is  administered,  if  freely  given.  Some  have  ascribed 
the  symptoms  to  uric-acid  infarction  of  the  kidneys. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  con- 
dition was  McLane  (New  York),  who  in  1890  reported  to  one  of  the 
medical  societies  an  extraordinary  case  of  hyperpyrexia  in  a  newly-bom 
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child.  The  infant  was  found  on  the  sixth  day  with  a  temperature  of 
106**  F.,  near  which  point  it  had  remained  for  three  days.  The  child 
waa  being  suckled  at  a  breast  which  was  found  to  be  absolutely  dry. 
A  wet-nurse  was  procured,  the  temperature  fell  to  normal  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  child,  which  when  first  seen  was  apparently  in  a  hopeless 
condition,  was  soon  perfectly  well. 

Since  that  time  very  extensive  observations,  extending  to  upward  of 
three  thousand  cases,  have  been  made  at  the  Sloane  Maternity  and  Nurs- 
ery and  Child's  Hospitals,  which  have  established  the  fact  that  a  rise  of 
temperature  to  102°  or  even  101°  F.  is  quite  common  in  newly-born 
infanta  during  the  first  few  days.  This  fever  is  accompanied  by  no  evi- 
dences of  local  disease,  and  ceases  in  nursing  infants  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  free  secretion  of  milk.  The  fall  in  temperature  is  often 
rapid,  dropping  to  the  normal  in  a  few  hours  after  having  continued 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  does  not  rise 
again. 

The  following  case  is  a  fairly  typical  one  of  the  more  severe  form: 
The  patient  was  the  second  child,  the  first  having  died  at  the  age  of 
ten  days,  from  no  disease,  it  was  said,  but  simply  from  exhaustion.  At 
birth  the  infant,  a  boy,  weighed  eight  and  a  quarter  pounds  and  was 
apparently  vigorous.  During  the  first  forty-eight  hours  his  loss  in 
weight  was  five  and  a  half  ounces  and  his  condition  good.  I  saw  him  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day.  In  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours  he 
had  loat  eight  ounces  in  weight,  and  the  temperature  had  gradually 
risen,  until  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  102.8°  F.  The  body  was  limp, 
the  child  making  no  resistance  to  examination.  He  cried  with  a  feeble 
whine;  the  restlessness  of  the  early  part  of  the  day  having  given  place 
to  complete  apathy.  The  lips  and  skin  were  very  dry,  the  fontanel 
sunken,  the  pulse  weak.  As  the  father,  a  physician,  expressed  it,  "he 
had  been  wilting  through  the  day  like  a  flower  in  the  sun."  Although 
put  to  the  breast  regularly,  the  child  had  apparently  obtained  very  little. 
It  was,  in  fact,  imi)ossiblo  to  squeeze  any  milk  from  the  mother's  breasts. 
Water  was  freely  given  and  a  wet-nurse  secured  in  a  few  hours.  The 
first  milk  was  taken  from  the  wet-nurse  at  11  p.m.,  and  the  temperature, 
which  fell  gradually  during  the  night,  was  normal  the  next  morning 
and  did  not  rise  again.  (See  chart,  Fig.  21.)  During  the  succeeding 
four  days  the  child  gained  eighteen  ounces  in  weight,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  was  as  well  as  an  average  infant  of  his  age. 

The  symptoms  an?  so  uniform  and  so  characteristic  that  they  make 
for  these  cases  of  fever  a  class  by  themselves.  The  frequency  with  which 
this  is  seen  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics:  Among  200  infants 
taken  successively  at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  20  had  fever 
daring  the  first  five  days,  reaching  101°  F.  or  over,  which  was  not  ex- 
plained by  ordinary  causes  and  followed  the  course  above  described.    In 
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500  successive  cliildreo  born  at  the  Sloaoe  Maternity  Hospital,  there 
were  135  with  a  similar  fever.  It  was  seen  in  vigorous  infants  as  well 
as  in  those  who  were  delicate.  The  usual  duration  of  the' fever  was 
three  days,  the  temperature  gen- 
erally touching  the  highest  point 
upon  the  tiiinl  or  fourtli  day  of 
life.  In  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  tlie  teniijcrature  did  not  rise 
above  102°  F. ;  in  9  it  was  1114° 
F.  or  over,  the  highest  recorded 
being  106°  F.  The  fall  was  gen- 
erally quite  abrupt,  although  not 
always  so.  Daily  weighings,  which 
were  made  in  these  cases,  showed 
that  the  infants  continued  to  lose 
weight  while  the  fever  continued, 
and  that  the  loss  almost  invari- 
ably exceeded  hy  several  ouni'cs 
that  of  the  children  who  had  no 
fever.  The  maximum  loss  noted 
was  twenty-eight  ounces.  In  (|uile 
a  large  number  of  cases  it  ex- 
ceeded twenty  ounct's.  As  a  rule  the  infants  began  to  gain  in  weight 
when  the  tcni]>craturc  remained  at  the  normal  point,  but  not  until  then. 
The  symptoms  presented  hy  these  infanta  were  a  hot,  drj-  skin, 
marked  restlessness,  dry  lips,  and  a  disposition  to  suck  vigorously  any- 
thing within  reaeli.  With  very  high  temperature  there  were  considerable 
prostration  and  weakened  pulse.  In  the  less  severe  cases  there  were  only 
crying  and  restlessness.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  8}-mptoms  dis- 
appeared when  the  children  were  wet-nursed  or  properly  fed,  was  very 
striking. 

It  is  important  that  this  fever  should  be  recognised,  liccause  it  gives 
at  times  the  first  warning  of  a  condition  which  may  prove  fatal.  The 
extra  loss  of  ten  or  fifteen  otmccs  in  the  first  week,  is  a  serious  handicap 
to  newly-lwm  infants,  the  effect  of  which  may  last  for  several  weeks. 
The  temperature  of  every  child  should  be  taken  during  the  first  week. 
All  the  usual  local  causes  of  fever  are  first  to  be  excluded  by  a  physical 
examination.  This  fever  can  liardly  he  confounded  with  that  due  to 
pyogenic  infection,  which  rarely  begins  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 

The  treatment  is  simple,  vix.,  to  give  water  regularly  every  two  hours, 
in  quantities  up  to  an  ounce  at  n  time  if  required  by  the  thirst  of  the 
child.  This  should  Ite  done  in  cverj-  case  where  the  lem[)eralure  reaches 
101°  F.  \Vhen  the  temperature  does  not  at  once  begin  to  fall,  the  infant 
should  be  put  upon  another  breast  or  artificial  feeding  should  be  begun. 
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Examination  of  the  breasts  from  which  the  child  has  been  nursing  will 
usually  reveal  the  fact  that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  very  scanty  and  often 
entirely  absent. 

Such  a  fever  I  have  occasionally  seen  in  older  infants,  usually  in 
those  who  are  nursing  dry  breasts  or  where  fluid  food  and  water  have 
been  withheld  because  of  some  gastric  disturbance.  It  yields  as  promptly 
to  treatment  as  does  the  same  condition  in  the  newly  bom. 


SECTION   II. 
NUTRITION. 

CHAPTER    I. 
INTEODUCTORY. 

Nutrition  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
paediatrics.  In  no  other  field  and  at  no  other  time  of  life  does  prophy- 
laxis give  such  results  as  in  the  conditions  of  nutrition  in  infancy.  The 
largest  part  of  the  immense  mortality  of  tlie  first  year  is  traceable 
directly  to  disorders  of  nutrition.  The  importance  of  correct  ideas  re- 
garding this  subject  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  problem  is  not 
simply  to  save  life  during  the  perilous  first  year,  but  to  adopt  those 
means  which  shall  tend  to  healthy  growth  and  normal  development. 
The  child  must  be  fed  so  as  to  avoid  not  only  the  immediate  dangers  of 
acute  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  and  marasmus,  but  the  more  remote  ones  of 
chronic  indigestion,  rickets,  scurvy,  and  general  malnutrition,  since 
these  conditions  are  the  most  important  predisposing  causes  of  acute 
disease  in  early  life. 

One  of  the  difficulties  has  always  been  that  temporary  success  may 
mean  ultimate  failure.  If  the  injurious  effects  of  improi)er  feeding  were 
immediately  manifest,  there  would  be  very  much  less  of  it  than  exists 
at  the  present  time.  Many  things  are  valuable  as  temporary  foods, 
which  when  used  permanently  are  injurious.  No  better  illustration  of 
this  is  seen  than  in  the  too  exclusive  use  of  the  carl)ohydratc  foods.  In- 
fants fed  upon  many  of  the  proprietary  foods  oft(!n  grow  very  fat,  and 
for  the  time  appear  to  be  proi)erly  nourished.  The  efTect  of  the  absence 
from  the  diet  of  some  of  those  elements  which  are  of  vital  importance 
may  not  l)c  evident  for  months.  The  physiological  laws  regarding  the 
requirements  of  the  growing  organism  cannot  be  ignored  without  serious 
consequences,  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  evident.  Correct  ideas  of 
infant  feeding  are  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  these  laws.  An  accurate 
understanding  of  fundamental  principles  is  essential  to  success  and  the 
vast  majority  of  failures  may  be  ascribed  to  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
them. 
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THE  FOOD  CONSTITUENTS  AND  THE  PURPOSES  THEY  SUBSERVE 

IN  NUTRITION. 

In  infancy  and  childhood,  as  in  adult  life,  the  elements  of  the  food 
are  five  in  number:  protein,  fat,  carholiydrates,  mineral  salts,  and  water. 
The  forms  in  which  they  must  be  furnished  to  the  child,  and  the  relative 
quantities  in  which  they  are  demanded,  are  different  from  those  required 
bv  the  adult.  One  reason  for  this  difference  is  the  delicate  structure  of 
the  organs  of  digestion  in  infancy,  and  their  inability  to  assimilate  cer- 
tain forms  of  food.  Again,  provision  must  be  made  not  only  for  the 
natural  waste  of  the  body,  but  for  its  rapid  growth,  nearly  trebling  in 
size,  as  it  does,  during  the  first  twelve  months. 

Protein. — Protein  is  essential  to  life,  since  it  is  the  only  kind  of 
food  which  is  capable  of  replacing  the  continuous  nitrogenous  waste  of 
the  cells  of  the  body,  upon  which  health  depends.  Protein  is  also  in- 
dispensable for  the  growth  of  the  cells  of  the  body.  In  the  adult  only 
the  requirements  of  repair  are  to  be  supplied.  In  the  child  a  much 
larger  amount  is  demanded  to  provide  for  growth.  Protein  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  supply  animal  heat,  although  without  the  aid  either 
of  the  fats  or  the  carbohydrates,  protein  may  sustain  life  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  but  in  so  doing  a  great  excess  of  such  food  is  required.  Such 
a  diet  taxes  severely  the  digestive  organs  and  those  of  elimination. 
WTien,  however,  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  added  to  the  food,  only  one- 
half  or  one-third  as  much  protein  is  required  to  replace  the  nitrogenous 
waste,  as  in  the  case  of  an  exclusive  protein  diet. 

Of  all  the  forms  in  which  protein  food  may  be  furnished  to  the  body, 
in  proportion  to  its  nitrogen  content,  milk  taxes  the  digestive  organs 
least.  This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  indicates  the  superior- 
ity of  milk  as  a  food,  not  only  for  the  first  year  but  throughout  child- 
hood. The  most  easily  digested  protein  is  tliat  of  woman's  milk.  Regard- 
ing the  protein  of  cow's  milk  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  view  formerly 
held  that  it  was  very  difficult  of  digestion  was  erroneous.  On  the 
contrary  under  most  conditions  it  is  digested  and  absorbed  with  facil- 
ity- During  the  first  year  milk  furnishes  all  the  protein  that  is  needed 
for  proper  nutrition.  During  the  second  year  meat,  eggs,  etc.,  may  be 
advantageously  added  to  the  diet. 

The  digestion  of  the  protein  is  begun  in  the  stomach  but  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  in  the  intestines. 

The  protein  molecule  is  a  very  complex  one  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  fata  or  the  carholiydrates.  Growing  out  of  this  complexity  of 
structure  is  the  possibility  of  an  immense  number  of  side-products  wliich 
may  be  formed  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  protein  molecule  by  digestive 
ferments,  or  by  the  numbers  and  varieties  of  bacteria  found  in  the 
intestine.     While  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  carbohydrates 
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are  often  irritating,  those  formed  from  the  protein  may  at  times  be 
toxic  and  may  be  the  cause  of  obscure  and  severe  clinical  conditions. 

The  prolonged  use  of  a  diet  in  wliich  the  protein  is  insufficient  in 
amount  or  of  an  unsuitable  form,  produces  a  certain  definite  group  of 
symptoms  which  are  not  always  referred  to  their  proper  cause.  In 
infants  the  most  striking  are  anaemia,  poor  circulation,  feeble  muscular 
power,  disinclination  to  exertion,  and  various  functional  nervous  dis- 
turbances. Sucli  children  are  often  very  fat.  The  vegetable  protein 
cannot  permanently  take  the  place  of  the  animal  protein  in  the  food 
of  young  infants. 

Fats. — Fats  are  the  most  important  source  of  animal  heat,  their 
caloric  value  being  a  little  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates or  the  protein.  They  save  nitrogenous  waste.  The  fats  and 
carbohydrates  should  be  supplied  in  the  food  in  such  amount  that  the 
entire  energy  of  the  protein  may  be  utilized  for  the  growth  and  the 
nutrition  of  the  cells  of  the  body  without  being  drawn  upon  to  furnish 
animal  heat.  Fats  increase  the  body  weight.  The  large  amount  of  fat 
stored  up  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  in  infancy  is  one  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  health. 

The  fats  supply  important  elements  needed  for  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system.  This  fact  is  probably  connected  with  the 
large  amount  of  fat  of  various  forms  which  the  nerve  structures  con- 
tain. It  is  a  familiar  clinical  fact  that  functional  nervous  disorders  are 
exceedingly  common  as  a  result  of  the  long-continued  use  of  foods  low 
in  fat.  Many  such  disturbances  commonly  seen  with  rickets  are  regarded 
by  some  as  a  consequence  of  fat-starvation. 

In  the  growth  of  bone  the  fats  play  an  important  role.  The  fatty 
acids  formed  in  the  intestine  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  neutral  fats  of 
the  food,  combine  with  the  insoluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesium  and 
in  this  way,  chiefly,  these  substances  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
skeleton  are  absorl^ed.  Xormal  bony  development,  therefore,  suffers  if 
the  food  is  low  in  fat. 

The  unabsorbed  fats  have  a  distinct  value  in  preserving  the  proper 
consistency  of  the  fa»cal  mass.  While  neither  the  protein  of  milk  nor 
the  milk  sugar  appears  as  such  in  the  stools  of  the  nursing  infant,  fat  is 
abundant.  It  forms  normally  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  dry 
substance  of  the  stool.  The  amount  furnished  to  the  infant  is,  there- 
fore, considerably  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  body  for  nutrition.  The 
use  of  this  excess  seems  to  be  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  stool  and  to 
keep  the  mass  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  expelled. 

The  amount  of  fat  required  in  infancy  is  relatively  much  greater 
than  in  adult  life.  A  well-nourished  nursing  infant  weighing  fifteen 
pounds  actually  receives  about  one-half  as  much  fat  as  is  allowed  in  a 
ration  for  an  adult  doing  moderate  work,  who  weighs  ten  times  as  much. 
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The  form  in  which  fat  is  supplied  during  the  first  year  is  the  butter- 
fat  of  milk.  There  are  marked  differences  in  the  fats  of  woman's  and 
COW'S  milk,  which  to  an  important  degree  affect  their  digestibility. 
These  are  more  fully  considered  later.  Fats  should  be  supplied  liberally 
throughout  childhood  in  the  form  of  cream,  eggs,  butter,  olive  or  cod- 
liver  oil. 

While  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  fat  requirements  of 
the  young  child  are  great,  it  must  alco  be  remembered  that  in  certain 
conditions  even  the  normal  amount  d  fat  is  badly  borne  and  may  do 
positive  harm.  Fats  do  not  readily  form  products  injurious  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  consequence  of  imperfect  digestion,  but  the  amount  given 
should  be  very  greatly  reduced  in  the  following  circumstances:  (1)  All 
wasting  conditions  dejKJnding  upon  disorders  of  digestion,  whether  due 
to  functional  derangement  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  liver,  or  pancreas, 
or  to  chronic  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  stomach  or  intestine;  (2) 
all  acute  disorders  of  digestion  or  acute  inflammations  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines;  (3)  all  febrile  conditions,  no  matter  from  what  cause; 
(4)  during  periods  of  very  hot  weather.  A  failure  to  regard  these 
contraindications  is  a  constant  source  of  trouble  in  practice. 

In  the  conditions  just  enumerated  the  fats  must  largely  be  replaced 
by  the  carbohydrates,  as  these  substances  are  capable  for  the  time  being 
of  assuming  the  functions  of  the  fats,  and  besides  are  easily  digested  and 
assimilated.  Such  substitution  should  not  be  continued  too  long,  as 
serious  results  may  follow. 

Carbohydrates. — Although  these,  like  the  fats,  can  not  replace  the 
nitrogenous  waste  of  the  body,  they  are  important  aids  to  the  protein, 
and  in  this  respect  they  are  even  more  valuable  than  the  fats.  The 
carbohydrates  are  partly  converted  into  fats,  and  may  thus  increase  the 
body  weight.  They  are  capable  of  replacing  the  fat-waste  of  the  body. 
They  are  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  animal  heat. 

Carbohydrates  are  the  most  abundant  of  the  solid  elements  of  the 
food,  although  they  form  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  entire  quantity 
of  food  in  infancy  than  in  adult  life.  The  soluble  carbohydrates  which 
are  used  as  foods  for  children  are  milk  sugar,  cane  sugar,  and  maltose. 
Since  all  of  these  are  converted  by  digestion  into  glucose  they  are  to  a 
certain  degree  interchangeable.  In  selecting  milk  sugar  as* the  chief 
carbohydrate  for  the  first  year,  we  are  following  Nature,  for  this  is 
what  is  furnished  in  the  milk  of  all  mammals.  Milk  sugar  has  a  decided 
advantage  in  not  fermenting  with  the  common  varieties  of  yeast  present 
in  the  stomach,  as  do  both  maltose  and  cane  sugar.  Like  the  other 
sugars,  however,  milk  sugar  does  readily  undergo  fermentation  in  the 
intestine  by  the  action  of  bacteria. 

The  ability  of  the  young  infant  to  digest  starches  is  relatively  feeble, 
although  this  power  does  exist  to  some  degree  from  birth ;  but  the  greater 
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part  of  the  carbohydrates  required  should  be  furnished  in  the  form  of 
sugars.  To  infants  of  four  months  and  over,  starches  may  at  times 
advantageously  be  added  to  the  diet,  and  after  eight  months  the  quantity 
may  be  considerably  increased.  But  in  whatever  form  or  quantity  used 
thorough  cooking  is  indispensable.  Insufficient  cooking  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  starch  indigestion  seen  in  young  children. 

The  advantages  of  the  carbohydrates  as  foods  depend  upon  their  easy 
digestibility.  The  transformation  of  any  of  the  sugars  into  glucose  is  a 
relatively  slight  chemical  change,  when  compared  with  that  which  is 
necessary  in  the  fats  or  protein  before  they  can  be  absorbed. 

The  carbohydrates  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  undergo  fermentation  in  different  parts  of  the 
alimentary  tract.  To  such  fermentation  are  due  many  of  the  symptoms 
seen  in  the  common  functional  disorders  of  digestion. 

A  diet  consisting  too  exclusively  of  carbohydrates  leads  often  to  a 
rapid  increase  in  weight,  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  proportionate 
increase  in  strength.  Infants  so  fed  have  but  little  resistance,  and  many 
of  them  become  rachitic.  The  easy  digestion  of  foods  consisting  chiefly 
of  soluble  carbohydrates,  such  as  condensed  milk  and  the  proprietary 
infant  foods,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  children  so  fed  gain  in  weight, 
lead  to  a  great  misapprehension  in  regard  to  their  value  as  foods.  The 
ultimate  results  of  such  one-sided  feeding,  if  long  continued,  are  almost 
invariably  disastrous. 

In  building  up  the  cells  of  the  body  the  protein  is  first  in  impor- 
tance, the  carbohydrates  second,  and  the  fats  third.  In  the  production 
of  animal  heat  the  fats  come  first,  the  carbohydrates  second ;  practically 
the  protein  should  never  be  called  upon  for  this  purpose.  In  a  proper 
diet,  all  of  these  elements  are  represented. 

Mineral  Salts. — These  are  relatively  of  greater  importance  in  infancy 
than  in  later  life,  because  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  skeleton  dur- 
ing infancy  and  early  childhood.  The  most  important  for  this  purpose 
are  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesium.  These  are  furnished  in 
abundance  both  in  woman's  and  cow's  milk;  but  are  deficient  in  prac- 
tically all  the  substitutes  for  milk.  Salts  are  necessary  for  cell  growth. 
They  furnish  the  elements  from  which  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
blood  and  digestive  fluids  are  formed,  and  facilitate  absorption,  excretion, 
and  secretion.  In  fact,  no  function  of  the  body  is  possible  without  the 
presence  of  salts  in  their  proper  proportions. 

Water. — The  food  of  all  young  mammals  consists  of  from  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  water.  This  is  needed  for  the  solution  of  certain  parts 
of  the  food,  such  as  the  sugar,  the  salts,  and  some  of  the  protein,  and  for 
the  suspension  of  other  protein  and  the  emulsified  fat.  All  the  food 
is  thus  dissolved  or  very  finely  divided  so  as  to  be  more  readily  acted  upon 
by  the  delicate  digestive  organs  of  the  infant.    Water  is  needed  also  in 
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large  quantities  for  the  rapid  elimination  of  the  waste  of  the  body.  In 
proportion  to  its  weight,  an  average  infant  during  the  first  year  requires 
about  five  times  as  much  water  as  an  adult.  During  the  time  when  the 
child  is  upon  an  entirely  fluid  diet,  the  addition  of  much  water  other 
than  that  supplied  by  the  food  is  unnecessary;  but  when  the  number  of 
feedings  becomes  less  frequent,  and  solid  food  is  given  in  larger  quanti- 
ties, water  should  be  given  freely  betwwn  the  feedings  at  all  seasons,  but 
especially  in  the  summer. 

Caloric  Values. — The  different  foodstuffs  have  different  caloric  values : 

One  gramme  of  fat  3rields 9.3  calories 

"  carbohydrate  yields 4.1       " 

"  "        "  protein  yields 4.1       " 

It  is  important  that  these  caloric  values  should  be  considered  in  the 
dietary  of  the  child.  The  practical  application  of  these  facts  is  taken  up 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  infant  feeding. 


CHAPTER    II. 
THE  INFANTS  DIETARY. 

WOMAN'S  MILK. 

Woman's  milk  is  the  ideal  infant-food.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  character,  exact  composition,  and  variations  is  indispensable,  for  upon 
this  knowledge  are  based  all  our  rules  for  the  preparation  of  foods  used 
as  substitutes  for  woman's  milk  when  this  can  not  be  obtained. 

Woman's  milk  is  a  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  and  not  a  mere 
transudation  from  the  blood-vessels ;  although  under  abnormal  conditions 
it  may  partake  more  of  the  character  of  a  transudation  than  a  secretion. 
A  few  drops  may  be  squeezed  from  the  breasts  before  parturition ;  gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  it  is  only  present  after  delivery.  During  the 
first  two  davs  the  .secretion  is  scantv.  I'^suallv  upon  the  third  or  fourth 
day  it  becomes  well  established,  although  it  may  be  delayed  several  days 
longer  and  yet  become  abundant.  During  the  period  of  lactation,  milk 
is  constantly  formed  in  the  mammary  glands,  but  the  process  is  more 
active  while  the  child  is  at  the  breast. 

Phyiical  Characters. — Woman's  milk  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour  and 
quite  sweet  to  the  taste.  When  freshly  drawn  its  reaction  is  ampho- 
teric to  litmus,  or  slightly  acid  to  phenolphthalein.  The  specific  gravity 
varies  between  1.026  and  1 .0:30,  the  average  being  1.031  at  60°  F.  On 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid  only  a  slight  coagulation  is  seen,  this  being 
in  the  form  of  small  floeeuli,  and  never  in  large  masses  as  is  the  case 
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in  cow's  milk.  Microscopically,  there  are  seen  great  numbers  of  fat- 
globules  nearly  uniform  in  size  and  some  granular  matter.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  prexont  epitliclial  cells  fnnii  the  milk-ducts  or  from  the 
nipple. 

Coloitnim. — The  secretion  of  the  first  three  or  four  days  ditfers  quite 
markedly  from  the  later  milk.  To  this  the  name  colostrum  has  been 
given.     It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  colos- 


Fio.  22.  A. — CoLOBTHnu.     (Funke.)  Pig.  22,  B. — Woman's  Milk  at  a  Latb 

Period.     (Fuuke.) 

trum-corpuscles.  It  is  not  so  sweet  as  the  later  milk.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.030  to  1.040,  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  coagulated 
into  solid  masses  by  heat,  and  sometimes  coagulates  spontaneously.  It  is 
very  rich  in  protein  and  in  salts.  Microscopically  the  fat-globules  are  of 
unequal  size,  and  there  are  present  large  numbers  of  granular  bodies 
known  as  culos trum-corpuscles  (Fig.  22,  A).  These  are  four  or  five 
times  the  wize  of  the  milk-globules  (Fig.  22.  B),  and  they  are  probably 
leucocytes  in  which  are  contained  numerous  fat  granules.  They  are 
niucli  larger  than  ordinary  leucocytes  and  are  nuclfeated. 

Compotiiitm  of  Colotlrum. 

Proteia 5.71 

Fat 2.04 

Sugar 3.74 

SalU 0.28 

Water 88 .  23 

100.00 

The  colostrum -corpuscles  are  very  abundant  dxiring  the  first  few  days, 
but  under  normal  conditions  they  are  not  found  after  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day. 

Daily  Quantity. — Exact  information  upon  this  |x)int  is  difficult  to 
obtain.     There  are  recorded,  however,  extended  observations  made  with 
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great  care  upon  eight  cases,*  from  which  some  deductions  may  safely  be 
drawn.  All  were  healthy  infants,  nursing  exclusively  and  gaining  stead- 
ily in  weight. 

From  these  observations,  and  others  less  extended,  the  average  daily 

»  Haehner's  cases  (Jahrb.  f.  Kinderh.,  xv,  23;  xxi,  314).  Case  I.  Female;  birth- 
weight  7  pounds  14  ounces  (3,100  grammes).  First  week,  lost  H  ounce  (45  grammes) ; 
after  this  gained  steadily  during  the  twenty-three  weeks  of  observation;  from  second 
to  ninth  week,  average  weekly  gain  8  ounces  (241  grammes) ;  from  tenth  to  eighteenth 
week,  average  gain  4i  ounces  (138  grammes);  from  nineteenth  to  twenty-third  week, 
average  gain  4  ounces  (130  grammes);  weight  at  the  end  of  twenty-third  week,  14 
poundfl  (6,690  grammes). 

Case  II.  Male;  birth-weight  6i  pounds  (2,950  grammes).  Loss,  first  week,  3 
ounces  (90  grammes);  after  this  gained  steadily  during  the  eleven  weeks  of  observa- 
tion; from  second  to  eleventh  week,  average  weekly  gain  7i  oimces  (214  granunes); 
wei^t  at  end  of  eleventh  week,  11  pounds  2  ounces  (5,045  grammes). 

Case  m.  Female;  birth-weight  3  pounds  9  ounces  (1,620  grammes).  Gain,  first 
week,  li  ounce  (45  grammes) ;  during  the  succeeding  twenty-one  weeks  of  observation, 
average  weekly  gain  5  ounces  (141  granunes);  weight  at  the  end  of  twenty-second 
week,  10  pounds  3  ounces  (4,620  grammes). 

Laure's  case  (Th^,  Paris,  1889).  Female;  birth- weight  8  pounds  13  ounces 
(4,000  grammes);  loss,  first  week,  8  oimoes  (225  grammes);  after  this  gained  steadily 
during  the  nine  weeks  of  observation,  on  an  average  9i  ounces  (268  grammes)  weekly; 
at  the  end  of  ninth  week,  weight  13  poimds  3i  ounces  (6,000  grammes). 

Ahlfeld's  case  (Deutsch.  Ztschr.  f.  Prakt.  Med.,  1878).  Birth-weight  7  pounds  14 
ounces  (3,100  grammes).  Observations  continued  from  fourth  to  thirtieth  week. 
During  first  ten  weeks,  average  weekly  gain  5f  ounces  (161  grammes);  from  eleventh 
to  twentieth  week,  7i  oimces  (214  grammes);  from  twenty-first  to  thirtieth  week,  6 
ounces  (168  grammes);  at  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  week,  weight  18  poimds  9i  ounces 
(8,435  grammes). 

Feer  (Jahrb.  f.  Kinderh.,  xlii,  195).    Three  cases. 

In  all  these  cases  the  amount  of  milk  was  determined  by  weighing  the  infant  both 
before  and  after  every  nursing  during  the  entire  period  of  observation.  The  following 
table  gives  in  a  condensed  form  the  daily  quantity  of  milk  in  these  cases: 


Time. 


Ist  day 

2d  day 

3d  day 

4th  day 

5th  day 

6th  day 

7th  day 

Average  2d  week 

Average  3d  week 

Average  4th  week 

Average  5th  week 

Average  6th  week 

Average  7th  week 

Average  8th  week 

AvenMQB  9th  week 

Average  10th  to  13th  week . 
Average  14th  to  17th  week . 
Average  18th  to  23d  week. . 
Average  24th  to  30th  week. 


Haehner's 

Haehner's 

Haehner's 

Laure'a 

Ahlfeld's 

Ist  case. 

2d  case. 

3d  case. 

case. 

case. 

OramuM. 

Grammas. 

Oiammw. 

GrammM. 

GiamaM. 

20 

75 

20 

176 

135 

45 

265 

325 

70 

125 

•420 

295 

99 

222 

360 

290 

124 

400 

374 

340 

136 

475 

423 

350 

156 

500 

497 

423 

229 

556 

550 

468 

314 

730 

594 

531 

379 

810 

576 

663 

561 

447 

944 

655 

740 

661 

472 

978 

791 

880 

681 

525 

1,038 

811 

835 

730 

568 

1,024 

845 

766 

665 

584 

1,085 

810 

796 

600 

•   •   • 

869 

807 

673 

•   •   • 

983 

870 

709 

•   •   ■ 

1,029 

. .  . 

■   •   • 

•   •   • 

1,145 

Peer's 

Scaaes. 

Average. 


256 

(averase 
1st  week) 


610 

667 
753 
802 
815 
820 
795 
845 
919 
1,002 
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quantity  of  milk  secreted  under  normal  conditions  of  health  may  be 
assumed  to  be  pretty  nearly  as  follows : 

Approximately. 

At  the  end  of  the  firet  week 10  to  16  oz.  (300  to     500  grm.). 

During  the  second  week 13  to  18  oz.  (400  to     550  grm.)- 

During  the  third  week 14  to  24  oz.  (430  to     720  grm.). 

During  the  fourth  week 16  to  26  oz.  (500  to     8(X)  grm.). 

From  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  week.  .20  to  34  oz.  (600  to  1,030  grm.). 
From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  month. .  .24  to  38  oz.  (720  to  1,150  grm.). 
From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month 30  to  40  oz.  (900  to  1,220  grm.). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  increases  very  rapidly  up  to  about 
the  eighth  week,  and  after  this  much  more  slowly.  The  amount  of  milk 
varies  also  with  the  demands  of  the  child  in  a  very  striking  way.^  The 
quantities  mentioned  can  not  be  taken  as  an  absolute  guide  as  to  the 
amount  of  food  to  be  given  to  bottle-fed  infants.  Breast  milk  contains 
an  average  of  twelve  per  cent  solids;  while  the  modification  of  cow's 
milk  best  suited  to  the  early  months  seldom  has  more  than  from  nine 
to  eleven  per  cent  solids.  For  this  period,  therefore,  somewhat  larger 
quantities  are  needed  than  of  breast  milk. 

A  comparison  of  the  daily  amount  of  milk  taken  with  the  weight  of 
the  child  at  the  different  periods,  showed  that  both  during  the  early  and 
—the  later  periods  the  larger  children  took  not  only  more  milk,  but  con- 
siderably more  in  proportion  to  their  body  weight  than  did  the  smaller 
ones.  This  harmonises  with  the  common  observation  that  small  children 
^re  much  more  likely  to  be  ^overfed  than  large  ones. 

The  average  quantity  taken  at  one  nursing  by  five  of  the  children 
previously  mentioned  was  as  follows : 

Approzimfttely. 

During  the  first  week i    to  H  oz.    (18  to    45  grm.). 

During  the  second  week 1    to  3    oz.    (30  to    90  grm.). 

During  the  third  week H  to  4    oz.    (45  to  120  grm.). 

During  the  fourth  week li  to  4i  oz.    (45  to  140  grm.). 

From  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  week 2    to  5    oz.    (64  to  150  grm.). 

From  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  week 2i  to  5i  oz.    (75  to  160  grm.). 

During  the  foiuth  month 3    to  6    oz.    (90  to  180  grm.). 

During  the  fifth  month 3i  to  6i  oz.  (110  to  200  grm.). 

During  the  sixth  month 4    to  7    oz.  (120  to  220  grm.). 

Between  the  limits  mentioned  the  greater  number  of  cases  will  un- 
doubtedly fall.  The  amount  taken  at  one  time  is,  however,  modified 
by  the  frequency  of  nursing,  and  is  therefore  not  so  good  a  guide  to  the 
amount  of  food  required,  as  is  the  quantity  taken  in  twenty-four  hours. 

*  There  are  a  number  of  recorded  instances  in  which  the  amount  of  milk  secreted 
has  been  quite  extraordinary — in  some  cases  as  much  as  four  quarts  daily.  Lacta- 
tion in  exceptional  instances  also  is  imduly  prolonged.  I  know  of  one  well  authenti- 
cated American  case  in  which  it  continued  for  seven  years.  Among  the  Japanese 
it  is  frequent  for  it  to  continue  up  to  three  or  four  years.  Among  the  Hottentots 
and  other  savage  races  lactation  may  be  prolonged  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 
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CompotitioiL — Many  of  the  older  analyses  of  milk  gave  erroneous  re- 
sults because  of  imperfect  methods  of  examination.  According  to  the 
more  recent  analyses  of  Pfeiffer,  Koenig,  Leeds,  Harrington,  Adriance, 
and  others,  the  composition  of  human  milk  is  as  follows : 


Fat . . . 
Sugar . 
Protein 
Salts.. 
Water. 


Common  healthy  rariatioiis. 

Pttoeni. 
S.OOtO    5.00 

6.00  "  7.00 

1.00  "  2.26 

0.18  "  0.25 

89.82  "  85.50 

100.00  100.00 


In  the  older  analyses,  the  percentage  of  protein  is  almost  invariably 
too  high  and  the  sugar  too  low. 

The  milk  varies  in  composition  somewhat  with  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion. That  of  the  colostrum  period  is  high  in  protein  and  salts  and 
low  in  sugar.  By  the  end  of  the  second  week  all  these  elements  have 
usually  reached  their  normal  averages.  After  this  time  until  near  the 
end  of  lactation  the  regular  variations  are  slight.  This  is  a  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  wet-nurses. 

Protein, — The  important  forms  of  protein  are  casein  and  lactalbumin ; 
several  others,  lactoglobulin,  fetoprotein,  and  nuclein  are  also  described. 
The  casein  is  in  suspension  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  lime  phosphate  in 
the  milk,  with  which  it  is  probably  in  combination.  It  coagulates  only 
slightly  with  rennet,  while  acetic  acid  produces  a  loose  flocculent  precipitate. 
The  lactalbumin  resembles  the  serum-albumin  of  the  blood.  Chemists  are  by 
no  means  agreed  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  different  forms  of  pro- 
tein present  in  milk.  Lactalbumin  exists  in  woman's  milk  in  much  larger 
amount  than  in  cow's  milk,  and  it  is  more  abundant  than  the  casein,  the 
proportion  of  the  two  being,  according  to  Koenig,  about  as  five  to  four. 

The  total  protein  of  normal  milk  is  usually  between  one  and  two  per 
cent.  In  abnormal  specimens  the  variations  are  from  0.7  to  4.5  per 
cent.  The  protein  is  highest  in  the  milk  of  the  first  few  days;  after  the 
first  month  it  varies  but  little  until  toward  the  close  of  lactation,  when 
the  amount  falls  very  markedly. 

Fat. — This  exists  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  which  are  held  in 
a  state  of  permanent  emulsion  by  the  albuminous  solution  in  which  they 
are  suspended.  The  fat  of  woman's  milk  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  neu- 
tral fats — palmitine,  stearine,  and  oleine ;  the  last  mentioned  predominat- 
ing. There  are  also  small  quantities  of  the  fatty  acids,  but  these  are 
much  less  in  amount  than  in  cow's  milk.  In  woman's  milk  the  lower 
or  volatile  fatty  acids  arc  most  abundant,  while  in  cow's  milk  it  is  the 
higher  fatty  acids.     Like  the  protein,  the  proportion  of  fat  is  subject 
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to  wide  variations,  3,5  per  cent  being  taken  as  the  normal  average.  In  a 
series  of  thirty-four  analyses  made  for  me  the  fat  varied  between  1.12 
and  6.66  per  cent.  The  highest  percentage  I  have  known  was  10.91.  In 
forty-three  analyses  by  Leeds,  the  variations  were  between  2.11  and  6.8!* 
per  cent.  The  proportion  ie  very  little  affected  by  the  period  of  lactation. 
Sugar. — The  sugar  is  in  solution.  Its  proportion  is  nearly  constant. 
The  ordinary  variations  are  usually  within  the  limits  of  (!  and  7  per 
cent.  The  sugar  being  so  important  as  a  heat -producing  element,  Nature 
has  wisely  provided  that  this  shall  be  the  most  constant  ingredient  of 
the  milk.  The  amount  of  sugar  is  smallest  in  the  milk  of  the  first 
week;  after  the  first  month,  however,  the  variations  are  slight. 

Salts. — The  average  proportion  of  inorganic  salts  is  0.20  per  cent, 
or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  that  of  cow's  milk.  The  proportion  of 
the  different  salts  is  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

With  the  exception  of  calcium  phosphate  nearly  all  the  salts  are  in  so- 
lution. The  milk  of  the  first  few  days  is  very  rich  in  salts ;  after  the  first 
month  the  variations  are  slight  but  show 
a  gradual  fall  in  the  quantity  present. 
The  Examination  of  Hilk.— The 
exact  composition  of  human  milk  is 
to  be  determined  only  by  a  complete 
chemical  analysis.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, many  variations  in  composition 
which  the  physician  may  readily  ascer- 
tain for  himself  by  simple  methods 
of  examination. 

The  quanliiy  of  milk  secreted  by 
the  breasts  may  he  estimated  by  the 
quantity  which  may  be  drawn  by  a 
breast-pump,  although  this  is  not  a 
very  reliable  test.  If  the  child  nurses 
habitually  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  the 
probabilities  are  very  strong  that  the 
quantity  of  milk  is  small.  If  the 
breasta  at  nursing  time  are  full,  hard, 
and  tense,  the  supply  is  probably 
abundant.  If  the  breasts  are  soft  and 
flabby,  and  appear  to  fill  only  while 
the  child  is  nursing,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  quantity  is  small.  The 
most  reliable  of  all  tests  is  weighing 
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lo.  23. — ApPABATDsroR  Examination 
opWoman'bMili.  The  Butbor'B  lac- 
tomeI«r  and  cream-gauge,' 


'  Ttw  author's  appttrattia  may  be  obtaiiu^d  from  Eimcr  &  Amend,  Eighteenth 
Street  and  lliird  Avenue,  New  York.  For  a  fuller  disf'uasion  of  the  subject,  sec 
Archives  of  Picdiatrira,  March,  1893. 
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the  infant  before  and  after  nursing,  upon  an  accurate  pair  of  scales,  suf- 
ficiently sensitive  to  indicate  half-ounces.  Two  or  three  weighings  will  suf- 
fice to  show  conclusively  whether  an  infant  at  three  months,  for  instance, 
is  getting  habitually  four  or  five,  or  only  one  or  two  ounces  at  a  nursing. 

The  reaction  of  woman's  milk  even  when  freshly  drawn  is  rarely 
alkaline,  being  amphoteric  to  litmus,  or  slightly  acid  to  phenol phthalein. 

The  specific  gravity  may  be  taken  with  any  small  hydrometer  gradu- 
ated from  l.OlO  to  1.040  (Fig.  23,  A).  The  specific  gravity  is  lowered 
by  the  fat,  hut  increased  by  the  other  solids.  An  ordinary  urinometer 
will  answer  every  purpose,  the  only  difficulty  being  the  quantity  which 
15  required  to  float  the  instrument. 

Microscopical  Examination, — The  microscope  may  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  fat  globules,  colostrum  corpuscles,  blood,  pus,  epithelium,  and 
granular  matter.  Colostrum  corpuscles  are  abnormal  after  the  twelfth 
day;  pus  and  blood  are  always  abnormal.  The  presence  of  any  of  these 
elements  necessitates  the  suspension  of  nursing,  at  least  temporarily. 
But  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
fat  globules  as  affecting  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  milk. 

The  Determination  of  Fat. — The  simplest  method  is  by  the  cream- 
gauge  (Fig.  23,  B).  Its  results  are  only  approximate,  but  in  most  cases 
sufficiently  accurate  for  clinical  purposes.  The  tube  is  filled  to  the  zero 
mark  with  fresh  milk,  which  stands,  corked,  at  room  temperature  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  percentage  of  cream  is  read  off.  The  ratio 
of  this  to  the  fat  is  approximately  five  to  three;  thus  5  per  cent  cream 
indicates  3  per  cent  fat,  etc. 

For  an  accurate  determination  the  best  ready  method  is  the  Babcock 
test,  which  requires  20  c.c.  of  milk,  or  the 
modification  by  Lewi  ^  of  the  I^effman  and 
Beam  test  for  cow^s  milk.     This  requires 
special  tubes. 


f^ 


*  Lcwi*8  method  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Place  in  the  milk  flask  2.92  c.c.  of  woman's 
milk  measured  in  a  special  graduated  pipette; 
(2)  carefully  rinse  the  pipette  and  add  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  C.  P.  of  specific  gravity 
1.830.  The  acid  should  be  added  slowly,  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  by  gently  rotating  the  flask. 
The  colour  turns  to  a  very  dark  brown  from  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  sugar  and  protein;  (3)  now  add  0.6  c.c. 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fusel  oil  and  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid;  (4)  add  sufficient  of  a  mixture  of 
the  same  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  equal  parts,  to 
bring  the  level  of  the  fluid  well  up  into  the  neck  of 
the  flask;  (5)  centrifuge  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
The  percentage  of  fat  is  now  read  off,  each  one- 
tenth  gradation  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  represent- 
ing 0.3  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  specimen  of  milk. 
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Fn.  24.- TUBES  rom  DcnmiiiNafo  tbx 
Fat  Of  Milk.  A.  Babcock's  tube  for 
cow's  mOk:  B.  Lewi's  modlflcAtlon  for 
woouui's  milk. 
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Sugar, — The  proportion  of  sugar  is  so  nearly  constant  that  it  may  be 
ignored  in  clinical  examinations. 

Protein. — Clinical  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  protein  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  one  giving  the  best  results  is  that  in  which 
the  protein  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  phosphotungstic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  in  the  Esbach  tube,  the  percentages  being  read  off  after 
standing  twenty-four  hours.*  We  may  also  form  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  protein  from  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  and  the  per- 
centage of  fat,  if  we  regard  the  sugar  and  salts  as  constant,  or  so  nearly 
so  as  not  to  affect  the  specific  gravity.  We  may  tlnis  determine 
whether  it  is  greatly  in  excess  or  very  low,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
important  thing.  The  specific  gravity  will  then  vary  directly  with 
the  proportion  of  protein,  and  inversely  with  the  proportion  of  fat, 
i.  e.,  high  protein,  high  specific  gravity;  high  fat,  low  specific  grav- 
ity. The  application  of  this  principle  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  table. 

Woman^s  Milk: 


Average 

Normd  variations. . . 
Normal  variations. . . 
Abnormal  variations. 
Abnormal  variations. 
Abnormal  variations. 
Abnormal  variations. 


Specific  gravity  70*  F. 


1.031 
1.028-1.029 

1.032 
Low  (below  1.028) 
Tx)w  (below  1.028) 
High(above  1.032) 
High(above  1.032) 


Cream — 24  hours. 


7% 

895^12% 

6%-6% 

High(above  10%) 

Low(below  5%) 

High 

Low 


Protein  (estimated). 


1.5% 

Normal  (rich  milk) 

Normal  (fair  milk) 

Normal  or  slightly  below 

Very  low  (very  poor  milk) 

Very  high  (very  rich  milk) 

Normcd  (or  nearly  so) 


Any  specimen  taken  for  examination  should  be  either  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  milk — i.  e.,  after  nursing  two  or  three  minutes — 
or,  better,  the  entire  quantity  from  one  breast,  since  the  composi- 
tion of  the  milk  will  differ  very  much  according  to  the  time  when 
it  is  drawn.  The  first  milk  is  slightly  richer  in  protein  and  much 
poorer  in  fat.  The  last  drawn  from  the  breasts  is  low  in  protein 
and  high  in  fat.  The  following  analyses  from  Forster  illustrate  these 
differences : 


First  portion. 

Second  portion. 

Third  portion. 

Fat 

Par  omi. 

1.71 
1.13 

Pvomi. 

2.77 
0.94 

Par  oeni. 

5.51 

Protein  

0.71 

Conditions  Affecting  the  Composition  of  Woman's  Milk. — The  Age  of 

the  Nurse. — This  has  no  constant  influence.    Other  things  being  equal. 


*For    description    see  Boggs,    Johns    Hopkins    Hospital  Bulletin,  No.  187, 
October,  1906. 
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the  milk  of  very  young  women,  and  also  of  those  over  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  is  likely  to  be  lower  in  fat  than  that  of  women  between  twenty 
and  thirty-five  years. 

Number  of  Pregnancies. — Adriance  found  that  the  average  milk  of 
23  primipane  and  23  multipane,  both  taken  at  the  third  month,  showed 
the  following  differences:  The  milk  of  the  primiparae  was  higher  in  fat 
(4.06  against  3.67)  and  in  protein  (1.61  against  1.35),  but  a  little 
lower  in  sugar  (6.52  against  6.85). 

Acute  Illness. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  illness  of  a  minor 
character  and  of  short  duration  there  is  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the 
milk.  In  the  acute  febrile  diseases  of  a  severe  type  the  quantity  of  milk 
is  reduced,  the  fat  is  low,  and  the  protein  is  apt  to  be  high.  In  septic 
conditions  bacteria  may  appear  in  the  milk. 

Menstruation, — The  effect  of  this  is  exceedingly  variable,  depending 
much  upon  the  individual  and  the  ease  of  menstruation. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  in  milk  sometimes  produced  by  menstrua- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  following  case  taken  from  Rotch : 


Fat 

Sugar . 
Protein 
$alt« . . 
Water . 


Second  day  of  men- 
struation.    Child's 
stools  loose. 


Par  mat. 
1.37 

6.10 

2.78 

0.15 

89.60 


Seven  days  after 

menstruation. 

Bowels  regular. 


Par  erai. 
2.02 
6.55 

2.12 

0.15 

89.16 


Forty  dasrs  later. 

Child  gaining 

rapidly. 


Par  oMii. 

2.74 
6.35 
0.98 
0.14 
89.79 


From  observations  upon  685  cases,  Meyer  noted  disturbances  in  the 
child  in  over  one-half  the  number.  My  own  experience  accords  rather 
with  that  of  Pfeiffer  and  Schlichter,  who  consider  it  quite  exceptional 
for  the  child  to  be  visibly  affected.  Schlichter  made  observations  upon 
infants  during  233  menstrual  days,  noting  the  condition  of  the  stools 
and  digestion  both  before  and  after  menstruation.  In  nihety  per  cent  of 
the  cases  there  was  no  perceptible  influence.  In  only  eight  per  cent 
were  the  stools  bad,  and  in  only  three  per  cent  was  there  disturbance  of 
the  stomach  with  vomiting. 

At  the  present  time  sufficient  observations  have  not  been  made  to 
show  whether  the  differences  noted  in  the  case  cited  above — low  fat  and 
high  protein — are  the  rule  where  disturbances  are  produced  during 
menstruation.  Monti's  oxnniinations  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fat  is  not  constant ly  affected.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  changes  are  not 
uniform,  and  that  in  very  many  cases  none  of  importance  are  produced 
by  menstruation. 

Diet. — The  fat  and  the  protein  of  the  milk  are  much  influenced  by 
diet,  the  sugar  but  very  little.    The  fat  is  increased  by  overfeeding  es- 
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pecially  with  fate  and  carbohydrates,  with  little  or  no  exercise;  it  is 
reduced  by  stopping  these  articles  and  substituting  vegetables  and  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  exercise.  The  protein  is  increased  by  over- 
feeding and  also  by  too  little  exercise.  Starvation  lowers  the  fat  and 
sometimes  also  the  protein.  All  fluids  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
milk.  Alcohol  in  the  form  of  malted  drinks,  and  malt  extracts  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  the  amount  of  fat.  The  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
the  protein  is  not  constant,  but  it  is  usually  increased.  The  following 
table  gives  the  result  of  analyses  of  the  milk  of  two  women  observed  in 
the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  before,  while  taking,  and  after  taking  an 
alcoholic  extract  of  malt : 


Case  I: 

Fat .  . . 
Protein 
Sugar. 
SaU« . . 
Case  II: 
Fat .  . . 
Protein 
Sugar. 
Salts.. 


I. 

Without  mftlt. 


Per  cent 

1.74 
1.93 
7.02 
6.20 

1.12 
1.57 
7.11 
0.19 


II. 

After  taking  8  os.  malt 
daily  for  10  days. 


Per  cent. 
3.83 
1.58 
7.43 
0.17 

2.75 
2.34 
6.77 
0.17 


III. 

No  malt  for  7  days. 


Per  cent. 
2.41 
2.95 
6.59 
0.19 

1.70 
1.26 
6.04 
0.18 


The  child  of  Case  I  gained  one  ounce  and  a  half  during  the  four  days 
preceding  the  first  analysis ;  that  of  Case  II  did  not  gain  at  all.  During 
the  ten  days  while  taking  the  malt,  the  first  child  gained  twelve  ounces, 
the  second  child  eight  ounces.  During  the  seven  days  after  the  malt 
was  discontinued,  the  first  child  gained  eight  ounces,  the  second  child 
one  ounce.  There  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk  in  both 
cases  while  taking  the  malt. 

The  nursing  woman  should  have  a  generous  diet  of  simple  food,  and 
should  drink  largely  of  milk  or  gruels  made  with  milk.  The  diet  should 
be  a  varied  one,  not  excessive  in  nitrogenous  food  nor  in  vegetables.  All 
salads,  pastry,  and  highly  seasoned  dishes  should  be  avoided,  not  so 
much  because  they  upset  the  child,  although  this  may  happen,  as  be- 
cause they  are  likely  to  disturb  the  digestion  of  the  nurse.  Nearly  all 
the  common  vegetables  and  sweet  fruits  in  season  may  be  allowed  in 
moderation.  Strong  tea  and  coffee  should  be  prohibited,  although  weak 
tea  or  coffee  may  be  allowed,  each  but  once  a  day.  Cocoa  is  not  ob- 
jectionable. In  addition  to  her  regular  meals  the  nurse  should  have 
milk  or  gruel  at  bedtime.  The  diet  should  in  all  cases  be  adapted  to  her 
digestion.  The  bowels  should  move  daily,  by  the  use  of  laxatives  if 
necessary.  Great  harm  often  results  from  overfeeding  with  its  conse- 
quent indigestion.    Alcoholic  beverages  should  be  forbidden. 
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Drugs. — The  elimination  of  drugs  through  the  milk  is  somewhat  un- 
certain and  variable ;  few  of  those  popularly  supposed  to  affect  the  child 
through  the  milk  really  do  so.  Given  in  full  doses,  belladonna  regularly 
appears  in  the  milk.  Opium  does  not  do  so  constantly;  but  when  the 
milk  is  poor,  enough  may  be  excreted  to  produce  serious  symptoms.  The 
iodides  and  bromides  when  long  administered  may  be  eliminated  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  their  constitutional  effects  in  the  child. 
Mercury  does  not  appear  regularly,  but  only  after  prolonged  use,  and 
then  in  variable  quantity.  Most  of  the  saline 'cathartics,  arsenic,  and  the 
salicylates  are  occasionally  found  in  the  milk.  Alcohol  may  seriously 
disturb  the  child  if  taken  in  considerable  quantities  by  a  nurse,  although 
its  elimination  through  the  milk  is  doubtful. 

Pregnancy. — The  milk  of  pregnant  women  is  generally  scanty  and 
poor  in  quality,  especially  in  fat.     (See  Weaning.) 

Bacteria. — Under  normal  conditions  woman^s  milk  may  contain  a 
few  bacteria.  They  are  chiefly  cocci  derived  from  the  external  milk  ducts 
and  are  of  no  importance.  In  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  numerous  bacteria  may  be  found  in  the  milk ;  also  in  some 
cases  of  puerperal  sepsis.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  demonstrated  by 
Boger  and  Gamier  in  the  milk  of  a  woman  with  advanced  tuberculosis, 
but  ordinarily  they  are  not  present  unless  the  gland  is  the  seat  of  the 
disease. 

The  Elimination  of  Antitoxin  and  Other  Protective  Substances  by  the 
Milk. — The  immunity  of  nursing  infants  to  most  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases has  long  been  noted,  but  until  recently  little  understood.  Animal 
experiments  have  demonstrated  the  constant  presence  of  diphtheria  an- 
titoxin in  the  milk  of  immunised  animals.  The  Widal  reaction  has  been 
obtained  with  the  milk  of  mothers  suffering  from  typhoid  and  with  the 
blood  of  their  healthy  nursing  infants. 

Nervous  Impressions. — The  effect  of  the  nervous  condition  of  a 
woman  upon  her  milk  secretion  is  very  striking,  and  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  diet.  Both  the  quantity  and  the  composition  of  the 
milk  are  markedly  changed  by  many  different  nervous  impressions. 
Fright,  grief,  passion,  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  or  any  great  excite- 
ment may  entirely  arrest  the  secretion,  or  if  not  arrested  the  milk  may 
be  80  altered  in  composition  as  to  make  the  child  acutely  ill.  Worry, 
anxiety,  fatigue,  intense  or  prolonged  nervous  strain  may  so  alter  the 
milk  as  to  cause  it  to  disagree  with  a  child  who  had  previously  thrived 
well  upon  it,  or  they  may  greatly  diminish  and  sometimes  even  arrest 
the  secretion.  It  is  the  nervous  condition  of  the  mother  more  than 
an,\ihing  else  which  determines  her  success  or  failure  as  a  nurse. 
If  a  mother  would  nurse  successfully,  she  must  have  plenty  of  rest 
and  sleep,  moderate  exercise,  keep  her  mind  free  from  unnecessary 
worries,  avoid  social  engagements,  and  lead  a  simple,  regular,  natural 
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life.     Unless  she  can  and  will  do  tliis  successful  nursing  can  hardly 
be  expected. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  produced  in  milk  by  nervous  disturbances 
in  the  mother  are  as  yet  little  understood.  Some  infants  are  so  pro- 
foundly affected  as  to  suggest  the  development  of  toxic  substances  in  the 
milk.  The  milk  of  the  tired  and  worried  mother  is  nearly  always  low 
in  fat,  while  the  protein  is  usually  high,  and  possibly  there  are  other 
changes  as  yet  unknown. 

COW'S  MILK. 

The  only  one  of  the  lower  animals  whose  milk  is  practically  available 
for  infant  feeding  is  the  cow.  Cow^s  milk  -being  our  main  reliance  in 
the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  and  the  staple  food  of  nearly  all  young 
children,  it  follows  that  everything  relating  to  its  production  and 
handling  is  important.  The  practising  physician  should  therefore 
familiarise  himself  with  the  main  facts  regarding  the  production  and 
handling  of  milk  according  to  modem  methods,  since  no  one  can  do  more 
than  he  to  educate  public  opinion  in  these  matters,  and  so  to  improve 
the  milk  supply  of  the  community.  Only  an  outline  of  the  subject  can 
be  presented  here.  For  more  minute  knowledge  the  reader  is  referred 
to  special  works  upon  the  subject.^ 

The  essential  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  cow's  milk  which  is  to 
be  used  as  a  food  for  infants  and  young  children  are:  (1)  Freshness; 
(2)  it  should  contain  no  preservatives;  (3)  it  should  be  from  healthy 
animals,  free  from  tuberculosis  or  other  taint;  (4)  it  should  be  clean; 
(5)  it  should  not  be  skimmed  or  otherwise  falsified;  (6)  it  should  con- 
tain no  pathogenic  organisms;  (7)  the  number  of  other  organisms  should 
not  be  excessive.  It  is  also  desirable  for  purposes  of  infant  feeding  that 
the  composition  of  the  milk,  particularly  the  percentage  of  fat,  should 
be  known,  and  that  the  milk  should  be  as  nearly  imiform  as  possible  from 
day  to  day  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Mixed  or  herd  milk  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred  to  that  from  a  single  animal,  since  it  is  subject 
to  fewer  variations.  The  common  varieties  or  "  grade  cows  ^*  should  be 
chosen  rather  than  highly  bred  animals,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
they  are  more  hardy,  less  subject  to  disease,  and  less  susceptible  to  other 
influences  which  might  affect  the  milk. 

As  ordinarily  handled,  milk  should  be  used  before  it  is  twenty-four 
hours  old;  after  this  time  changes  occur  very  rapidly,  and  such  milk 
can  not  in  summer  be  used  with  safety  for  young  children.    Milk  may 

*  Convonient  works  for  a  physician's  use  are  Richmond's  Dairy  Chemistry; 
Aikman's  Milk,  lis  Nature  and  Composition,  Block,  Ix)ndon;  Russell's  Outlines  of 
Dairy  Bacteriology;  Belcher's  Clean  Milk,  Hardy  Publishing  Co.,  New  York;  Pear- 
sons' Jensen's  Milk  Hygiene,  Lippincott  Co.;  Milk  and  Its  Relation  to  Public  Health, 
Bulletin  56,  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 
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be  safe  when  more  than  twenty-four  hours  old  provided  special  pre- 
cautions are  taken  regarding  cleanliness  in  producing  and  handling  it, 
and  special  care  in  keeping  it  constantly  at  a  temperature  below  50^  F. 

Preservatives  are  very  often  added,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  by 
unscrupulous  dealers  to  retard  the  souring  of  milk,  in  order  thereby  to 
avoid  the  necessity  and  expense  of  proper  icing.  Formerly  boric  or  sali- 
cylic acid  was,  and  recently  formaldehyd  has  been  largely  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

Mioro-organisnu  in  Milk. — Most  of  the  common  bacteria  grow  read- 
ily in  milk,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced  and  handled 
render  it  liable  to  contamination  in  many  ways. 

1.  Disease  in  the  Cow. — From  disease  of  the  udder  streptococci  or 
other  pyogenic  germs  may  enter  the  milk  in  such  numbers  as  to  excite 
acute  gastro-enteritis  in  a  child.  Other  diseases  which  may  be  com- 
municated from  the  cow  are  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  and  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  In  the  State  of  New  York  it  is  estimated  that  7  per 
cent  of  the  cows  are  tuberculous.  Pearson  and  Kavenel  estimate  the 
proportion  in  Pennsylvania  at  2  or  3  per  cent,  while  Marshall  states 
that  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  Eastern  dairy  cattle  are  tuberculous. 
The  best  veterinarians  regard  tuberculosis  as  steadily  increasing  among 
cattle  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States.  Of  the 
cattle  slaughtered  in  London,  25  per  cent  are  stated  to  be  tuberculous. 
Unless  the  process  is  advanced  or  the  udder  is  the  seat  of  disease,  very 
many  tuberculous  cows  do  not  have  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  milk. 
Nevertheless  tubercle  bacilli  are  frequently  found  in  ordinary  market 
milk.  In  107  unselected  specimens  of  milk  sold  from  cans  in  New  York 
City  Hess  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  17,  or  16  per  cent.  Babinowitch  and 
Eempner  in  25  similar  examinations  in  Berlin  found  tubercle  bacilli  in 
7,  or  28  per  cent.  Macfadyen  in  London  found,  in  77  samples  of  milk, 
tubercle  bacilli  present  in  17,  or  22  per  cent.  These  figures  may  be 
taken  to  represent  average  conditions  in  large  cities.  But  the  dangers 
from  milk  are  not  quite  so  great  as  would  appear  from  these  findings, 
for  in  many  of  the  cases  the  number  of  bacilli  is  very  small  and  only 
discovered  by  animal  inoculations. 

For  reasons  given  elsewhere  {vide  Tuberculosis),  I  can  not  believe 
the  danger  of  acquiring  tuberculosis  through  milk  as  great  as  many 
have  represented..  For  the  present  milk  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
possible  sources  of  tuberculous  infection.  The  sale  of  milk  from  cows 
showing  evidence  of  tuberculosis  upon  physical  examination,  and  from 
thoee  having  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  should  not  be  permitted.  Whether 
we  should  go  further  and  exclude  also  the  milk  of  every  cow  which 
reacts  to  the  tuberculin  test  is  still  an  open  question. 

2.  Specific  Pathogenic  Organisms  Accidentally  Gaining  Access  to 
Milk. — The  rdle  of  milk  in  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  may  be  ap« 
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preciated  by  the  fact  tliat  in  1900  Kober  collected  records  of  330  out- 
breaks which  were  traced  to  it.  The  most  important  disease  communi- 
cated in  this  way  is  typhoid  fever.  In  the  reports  of  195  epidemics 
collected,  typhoid  existed  at  the  dairy  in  148  instances;  in  67  the  milk 
was  diluted  with  infected  well-water;  in  7  the  cows  probably  waded  in 
polluted  water;  in  24  cases  the  employees  acted  as  nurses  to  typhoid 
patients,  and  in  10  they  continued  at  work,  although  themselves  suffering 
from  the  disease ;  in  one  case  it  was  found  that  the  milk-pans  were  washed 
with  cloths  u^ed  about  patients. 

Next  to  typhoid  the  disease  most  often  spread  through  milk  is  scar- 
let fever.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  however, 
can  be  traced  to  contaminated  milk;  but  the  sudden  and  simultaneous 
development  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  in  a  com- 
munity should  lead  one  to  consider  the  milk  supply  as  a  possible  cause. 
Of  99  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  there  was  disease  at  the  farm  or  dairy 
in  68;  in  17,  employees  were  themselves  affected,  and  in  10  they  acted 
as  nurses;  in  6,  persons  connected  with  the  dairy  either  lodged  in  or 
had  visited  infected  houses;  in  2  infection  was  brought  by  cans  or 
bottles  from  the  houses  of  patients;  in  3  the  milk  was  stored  near  or 
in  the  sick-room;  in  one  case  milk-utensils  were  wiped  with  an  infected 
cloth. 

Very  infrequently  diphtheria  has  been  spread  through  milk.  Of  36 
outbreaks  of  diphtheria  collected,  there  was  disease  at  the  farm  or  dairy 
in  13;  in  3,  employees  themselves  were  ill.  Twelve  of  the  outbreaks 
included  in  this  series,  however,  were  of  very  doubtful  character.  Besides 
these  diseases  mentioned,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  certain  forms  of  diar- 
rhoeal  diseases  may  probably  be  spread  by  milk. 

3.  Other  Bacteria  Found  in  Milk, — These  are  chiefly  derived  from 
the  dust  of  the  stable,  the  hands  and  clothing  of  the  milker,  and  from  the 
dirt  which  falls  from  the  udder,  belly,  and  tail  of  the  cow  into  the  pail 
during  milking;  very  many  come  from  the  cow's  excreta.  Freeman 
exposed  a  Petri  gelatin-plate  beneath  a  cow^s  udder  for  one  minute  dur- 
ing milking  and  obtained  4,450  colonies.  The  varieties  of  bacteria  found 
in  fresh  milk  are  many  and  vary  with  locality.  Toward  the  souring 
point  the  great  majority  are  of  two  or  three  varieties  only;  fully  95 
per  cent  at  that  time  belong  to  the  lactic-acid-producing  group.  They 
cause  the  ordinary  souring  of  milk  by  acting  upon  the  milk  sugar.  Colon 
bacilli  are  very  common.  Other  bacteria  act  upon  the  milk  protein, 
inducing  various  putrefactive  changes;  and  still  others  have  a  peptonis- 
ing  power. 

Many  of  the  bacteria  are  no  doubt  harmless.  Others,  while  not, 
strictly  speaking,  pathogenic,  when  present  in  large  numbers  induce 
changes  in  milk  that  so  impair  its  nutritive  properties  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  food,  and  in  susceptible  infants  may  cause  serious  illness.    The 
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effects  of  bacterial  contamination  of  milk  are  considered  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  upon  Diarrhoeal  Diseases. 

The  Number  of  Bacteria  in  Milk, — This  depends  upon  three  condi- 
tions: (1)  Cleanliness  in  handling;  (2)  temperature;  (3)  age  of  the 
milk.  Hence  the  bacterial  count  becomes  of  the  greatest  value  in  fur- 
nishing information  as  to  these  matters^  although  of  less  importance  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  disease  than  the  nature  of  the  organisms 
present.  The  influence  of  the  different  factors  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  experiments  made  at  the  laboratory  of  the  New  York 
Health  Department:  A  sample  of  milk  taken  under  good  conditions 
contained  immediately  after  milking  300  bacteria  in  each  drop.  It  was 
cooled  to  45**  F.,  and  kept  at  this  temperature.  After  twenty-four  hours 
it  contained  in  each  drop  only  200  bacteria ;  after  forty -eight  hours,  900 ; 
and  after  seventy-two  hours,  150,000.  The  milk  curdled  on  the  sixth 
day.  Another  sample,  taken  in  a  dirty  barn,  cooled  and  kept  at  52**  F., 
contained  at  first  2,000  bacteria  in  each  drop;  in  twenty-four  hours, 
6,000;  in  forty-eight  hours,  245,000;  in  seventy-two  hours,  16,500,000. 
The  milk  curdled  on  the  fourth  day.  The  influence  of  temperature  alone 
upon  the  multiplication  of  bacteria  in  milk  is  well  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment:  Four  samples  of  the  same  milk  were  kept  at  different 
temperatures  for  twenty-four  hours  and  equal  quantities  were  then 
plated;  No.  I  was  kept  at  60°  F.  and  showed  134,340  colonies;  No.  II 
was  kept  at  55**  F.  and  showed  67,170;  No.  Ill  was  kept  at  50"*  F.  and 
showed  1,362 ;  No.  IV  was  kept  at  45**  F.  and  showed  448. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  bottled  milk  from  single  dairies  usually 
ranges  from  10,000  to  100,000  per  cubic  centimetre,  according  to  the 
season.  Milk  from  mixed  dairies  delivered  in  cases  ranges  from  100,000 
to  5,000,000,  the  latter  number  being  often  reached  in  very  hot  weather. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  little  doubt  that  milk,  in  common  with  other 
animal  fluids,  possesses  certain  bactericidal  properties  which  render  it 
stable  for  a  limited  time,  which  are  soon  exhausted  if  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  rise,  but  which  assist  materially  in  its  preservation  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  cream  is  nearly  always  greater  than  in 
milk.  Freeman's  experiments  with  gravity  cream  showed  that  the  bac- 
teria were  300  times  as  numerous  in  the  cream  as  in  the  milk  left  be- 
hind, the  bacteria  being  apparently  carried  up  with  the  fat  globules. 
This  emphasises  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  care  with  reference  to 
cream  and  indicates  one  great  advantage  of  centrifugal  cream,  that  it 
can  be  marketed  at  least  twenty-four  hours  earlier  than  gravity  cream. 

A  Bacteriological  Standard  for  Pure  Milk, — There  has  been  much 
discussion  among  different  milk  commissions  regarding  some  such 
standard.  One  commission  requires  that  the  milk  shall  not  have  more 
than  10,000  bacteria  in  each  cubic  centimetre;  another  fixes  the  limit 
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at  30,000.  Methods  of  cultivating  and  counting  the  bacteria  of  milk  are 
by  no  means  uniform,  and  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to  compare  the 
figures  of  diflFerent  observers,  because  not  all  the  conditions  were  the 
same.  Too  much  stress  may  be  laid  upon  the  mere  number  of  bacteria ; 
their  character  must  also  be  considered.  A  milk  commission  should  be 
satisfied  if  all  pathogenic  organisms  have  been  excluded  and  if  the  num- 
ber of  other  organisms  is  below  30,000  per  cubic  centimetre.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  when  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  the  results 
in  infant  feeding  are  any  better  with  a  milk  containing  5,000  bacteria 
or  less,  than  with  one  containing  30,000.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  that 
milk  containing  30,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre  is  for  this  reason 
injurious.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  rather  upon  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions under  which  the  milk  is  produced  and  the  exclusion  of  pathogenic 
organisms.  A  low  bacterial  count,  if  no  preservatives  have  been  used, 
may  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  at  least  that  the  milk  is  produced 
under  hygienic  conditions  and  carefully  handled,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  entrance  of  pathogenic  germs  is  extremely  improbable. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  produce  milk  which  is  practically  sterile;  but 
the  expense  entailed  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  commercial  produc- 
tion of  such  milk  impracticable.  For  milk  sold  in  cans  100,000  to 
the  cubic  centimetre  may  be  .considered  good;  for  bottled  milk  any- 
thing under  30,000  is  good,  and  an  average  under  10,000  is  exceed- 
ingly good;  the  count  in  all  cases  being  made  at  the  time  the  milk  is 
offered  for  sale. 

The  reports  made  by  the  bacteriologist  of  one  of  the  New  York  milk 
commissions  show  that  by  the  most  careful  handling  the  number  of  bac- 
teria *  can  be  kept  at  an  average  of  less  than  5,000  in  each  cubic  centi- 
metre at  the  time  when  it  is  delivered. 

The  Means  of  Excluding  Pathogenic  Bacteria,  and  of  Checking  the 
Spread  of  Contagious  Diseases  through  Milk. — Rules  are  readily  de- 
ducible  from  a  study  of  the  records  of  how  milk  has  usually  been  infected. 

1.  No  person  suflFering  from,  or  in  contact  with  a  person  suflFering 
from,  a  contagious  disease  should  enter  a  dairy  building  or  in  any  way 
come  in  contact  with  the  milk  or  milk-utensils;  especially  should  this 
rule  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers. 

^  To  accomplish  such  a  result  certain  special  precautions  are  observed;  the  most 
important  are  the  following:  The  stables  have  cement  floors  to  admit  of  ready  flushing 
with  a  hose;  no  hay,  straw,  or  fodder  is  kept  in  the  stables;  shavings  are  used  for 
bedding;  the  cows  are  carefully  groomed  every  day  and  not  fed  until  after  they  are 
milked;  a  few  minutes  before  milking  the  loose  dirt  is  removed  from  the  udders 
with  a  damp  cloth.  The  milkers  wear  sterilised  coat«  and  caps,  and  wash  their 
hands  before  milking  each  cow;  all  bottles,  pails,  etc.,  are  sterilised  with  live  steam, 
the  pails  just  before  using.  The  milk  is  inunediately  removed  to  the  milk-house, 
where  it  is  strained,  mixed,  cooled  to  38**  F.,  bottled  and  sealed — all  within  twenty 
minutes  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cows. 
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Children,  domestic  animals,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  flies  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  rooms  where  milk  is  liandled. 

2.  Milk  should  not  be  handled  in  or  near  dwellings,  privies,  or  sta- 
bles; cans  and  pails  should  be  washed  only  at  the  dairy,  and  after  ordi- 
nary cleansing  they  should  be  washed  in  boiling  water  or  sterilised  with 
live  steam.  Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  milk-bottles  which 
have  been  in  infected  rooms.  The  hands  of  the  milker  should  invariably 
be  carefully  washed  just  before  milking. 

3.  Dairies  should  be  subject  to  regular  city  or  state  inspection.  Milk 
from  cows  showing  physical  evidence  of  tuberculosis  should  be  excluded ; 
also  that  from  animals  which  are  in  any  way  sick  or  are  suffering  from 
disease  of  the  udder.  Milk  from  apparently  healthy  animals  who  re- 
spond to  the  tuberculin  test  should  not  be  used  for  food  in  a  raw  state. 

4.  In  any  epidemic  of  contagious  disease,  the  milk  supply  should 
be  carefully  investigated;  and  all  cases  of  such  diseases  in  the  families 
of  those  who  produce  or  handle  the  milk  should  be  immediately  re- 
ported and  supervised  by  the  authorities. 

Means  of  Reducing  the  Number  and  Lessening  the  Growth  of  Bac- 
teria in  Milk. — A  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  germs  present  in 
milk,  as  it  is  now  handled,  may  be  brought  about  by  attention  to  two 
conditions— cleanliness  and  temperature — and  the  results  will  be  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

Cleanliness  must  have  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  cows  them* 
selves.  Since  most  of  the  germs  in  milk  come  from  the  cows,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  belly,  udder,  and  tail  should  be  cleansed  before  milking, 
to  prevent  droppings  into  the  pail.  The  parts  should  be  wiped  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Milking  should  be  done  out  of  doors  or  in  a  clean,  special 
shed ;  if  in  the  stable,  this  should  be  clean.  No  dry  fodder  should  be  fed 
and  no  sweeping  done,  nor  anything  else  to  raise  a  dust,  just  before  milk- 
ing. The  milker's  hands  should  be  carefully  washed  and  dried,  not  moist- 
ened with  milk,  as  is  sometimes  done.  Milk  pails  and  cans  should  be 
washeil,  as  stated  above,  and  always  dried  upside  down,  remaining  in  this 
position  until  used.  Pails  with  a  small  opening  partially  protected  by 
a  hood  should  be  used  to  lessen  the  contamination  with  dirt  from  the 
cows  during  milking.  All  sieves  and  straining  cloths  should  be  steril- 
ised before  each  using.  Milk  should  be  bottled  at  the  dairy,  and  so 
transported.  Every  time  milk  is  handled,  poured  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  or  in  any  way  manipulated,  the  danger  of  contamination  is 
increased. 

As  to  temperature,  no  point  in  the  care  of  milk  is  more  important 
than  the  rapid  first  cooling;  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  drawn  it 
should  be  cooled  to  at  least  50°  F.  Unless  the  milk  is  taken  at  once 
to  a  milk-house  and  some  of  the  special  forms  of  cooling  apparatus  em- 
ployed, the  cans  should  be  immersed  in  spring  water  having  a  tempera- 
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ture  below  50°  F.  or  in  ice-water,  and  remain  at  least  one  hour.  If  a 
temperature  of  50°  F.  is  maintained  during  transportation,  which  is 
quite  possible  if  cans  and  bottles  are  properly  iced,  and  during  subse- 
quent storage,  the  growth  of  bacteria  may  be  so  retarded  that  milk  may 
be  a  safe  food  even  when  forty-eight  hours  old.  If  the  temperature  is 
not  kept  as  low  as  50°  F.  this  result  can  not  be  depended  upon,  and  with 
every  degree  above  that  point  the  increase  in  bacterial  growth  is  very 
marked.  Since  the  number  of  bacteria  increases  so  rapidly  with  the  age 
of  the  milk  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  milk  be  shipped  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  is  collected. 

A  provision  of  the  Sanitary  Code  of  New  York  City  requires  that  no 
milk  shall  be  sold  having  a  temperature  above  50°  F.  This  ordinance 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  improve  the  milk  supply  of  the  city, 
especially  to  insure  proper  icing  during  transportation. 

The  desirable  results  indicated  above  are  to  be  secured,  in  the  first 
place,  by  educating  the  public  to  appreciate,  and  dealers  to  produce,  a 
better  and  cleaner  milk;  secondly,  by  giving  to  the  health  authorities 
of  city  and  state  greater  power  than  heretofore  in  the  matter  of  milk 
inspection ;  thirdly,  by  the  formation  of  milk  commissions,  through  which 
the  physicians  of  a  town  or  city  may  co-operate  to  secure  adequate  super- 
vision of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  milk  supply. 

Composition  of  Cow's  Milk. — Except  in  the  percentage  of  fat,  the 
composition  of  mixed  or  herd  milk  varies  but  little,  whatever  the  breed. 
The  fat  is  lowest  in  the  Holsteins,  and  highest  in  the  Jerseys. 

Composition  of  Cow*8  Milk} 


Fat ... . 
Sugar . . 
Protein 
Salts... 
Water. 


Jerseys. 


Holsteins. 


Total 


5.61 
5.15 
3.91 
0.74 
84.59 


100.00 


3.46 
4.84 
3.39 
0.74 

87.57 


100.00 


Average  good 
herd  muk. 


4.00 
4.50 
3. .50 
0.75 
87.25 


100.00 


*  In  the  table  the  figures  for  Jersey  and  Holstein  herds  are  the  averages  given  by  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station.  The  legal  requirements  in  New  York  and 
most  of  the  States  are,  fat,  3  per  cent;  total  solids,  12  per  cent. 


The  figures  given  for  herd  milk  are  a  little  lower  for  the  protein 
and  a  little  liigher  for  the  sugar  than  in  the  older  analyses.  It  is  with 
milk  of  such  composition  that  the  average  physician  has  to  do  in  infant 
feeding.  In  a  poor  milk  the  only  important  difference  to  be  considered 
is  that  the  fat  is  from  0 . 5  to  1  per  cent  lower  than  the  averages  given. 
In  a  rich  Jersey  milk  the  chief  diflference  is  that  the  fat  is  1  to  1 . 5  per 
cent  higher  than  the  averages;  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  protein 
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and  sugar  which  is  less  important,  but  should  not  be  ignored.  The  vari- 
ations in  the  fat  content  of  milk  are  those  which  are  of  most  practical 
importance  to  the  physician.  As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  for  this  purpose,  tlie  difference  does  not  seem  great,  pro- 
vided all  are  equally  healthy.  Jerseys  and  all  highly  bred  animals  are 
more  prone  to  disease  and  minor  disturbances  than  the  hardier  com- 
mon breeds. 

The  Examination  of  Cow's  Milk. — The  application  of  heat  often 
causes  coagulation  in  milk  which  is  near  the  souring  point,  and  also 
in  colostrum  milk.  Both  are  unfit  for  use.  The  normal  reaction  of 
cowl's  milk  is  amphoteric  or  slightly  acid.  If  strongly  acid  it  should 
not  be  used;  if  alkaline,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  something  has  been 
added  to  it. 

The  specific  gravity  is  from  1.028  to  1.033.  If  the  milk  has  been 
falsified  by  the  removal  of  cream,  the  specific  gravity  is  raised;  if  adul- 
terated by  the  addition  of  water,  the  specific  gravity  is  lowered. 

The  best  of  all  ready  methods  of  determining  fat  are  the  Leffman 
and  Beam  and  the  Babcock  tests.^  By  both,  the  fat  is  brought  to  the 
surface  by  the  centrifuge  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  other 
reagents.  These  tests  are  similar,  but  differ  in  the  reagents  used.  When 
carefully  made  they  are  very  accurate.  For  institutions  such  an  appa- 
ratus for  determining  the  fat  is  indispensable;  and  the  composition  of 
the  milk  and  the  cream  used  can  be  determined  each  day. 

The  cream-gauge  may  be  used  as  for  woman^s  milk,  the  100  c.c.  size  to 
be  preferred;  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  unless  the  milk  is  put  into 
the  cylinder  soon  after  it  is  drawn  and  cooled  rapidly  by  being  placed 
in  ice-water.  Under  these  conditions,  if  the  reading  is  made  at  the  end 
of  eight  or  ten  hours  the  percentage  of  cream  to  that  of  fat  is  about 
three  to  one.  If  the  milk  has  been  first  cooled  and  afterward  handled 
two  or  three  times  before  the  test  is  made,  the  cream  does  not  rise  regu- 
larly, and  the  above  ratio  is  not  maintained. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  milk  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  in  cases  where  the  character  of  the  supply  is  questionable  it  may 
give  valuable  information.  Both  the  cream  and  the  sediment  should  be 
examined.  Not  much  can  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  fat  globules, 
hut  among  them  may  be  found  colostrum  corpuscles,  which  are  usually 
present  for  nearly  a  week  after  calving.  The  sediment  is  best  studied 
after  centrifuging.  It  should  be  examined  for  pus  cells  and  blood,  and 
stained  for  bacteria.  A  few  leucocytes  are  almost  invariably  found  in 
normal  milk.  Stokes  and  Wegefarth  consider  that  an  average  of  more 
than  five  in  each  field  examined  with  an  oil-immersion  lens  should  be 


» ITic  apparatus  can  be  obtained  of  D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.    The 
one  iold  as  the  "Facile  Junior"  may  be  used  for  woman's  milk,  urine,  and  other 
flakk  10  well  as  for  cow's  milk,  and  is  very  convenient  for  physicians'  use.    Price,  $10. 
11 
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regarded  as  abnormal^  and  such  milk  excluded.  The  most  frequent 
source  of  pus  cells  in  numbers  is  inflammation  of  the  udder.  Pus  cells 
may  be  associated  with  a  stringy  mucus.  Blood  may  also  result  from 
inflammation  of  the  udder,  sometimes  from  traiunatism. 

When  pus  cells  are  present  the  specimen  should  be  examined  for  bac- 
teria. Any  of  the  ordinary  pyogenic  cocci  may  be  found.  Streptococci 
were  found  by  Eastes  in  75  per  cent  of  186  specimens  examined,  although 
in  most  of  these  the  number  was  so  small  that  no  symptoms  were  pro- 
duced. He  cites  one  instance  where  symptoms  were  caused.  Woodward 
has  reported  a  striking  example  where  a  family  of  five  children  were 
all  made  seriously  ill  with  vomiting  and  collapse  after  taking  milk 
which  was  found  by  him  to  contain  large  numbers  of  streptococci.  The 
only  certain  way  of  demonstrating  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  by 
animal  inoculation. 

Whenever  pus  cells,  blood,  or  streptococci  are  at  all  numerous,  the 
milk  should  be  regarded  as  unfit  for  food  and  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  herd  should  be  made. 

The  Differences  between  Cow's  Milk  and  Woman's  Milk. — Cow's  milk 
is  more  opaque  than  woman's  milk,  although  the  latter  may  contain 
more  fat.  This  opacity  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  calcium  phos- 
phate with  which  the  casein  is  combined. 

The  reaction  of  cow's  milk  soon  after  it  is  drawn  becomes  acid.  It 
is  almost  invariably  so  found  unless  some  alkali  has  been  added.  Wom- 
an^s  milk  is  distinctly  less  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  and  total  solids  in  the  two  milks  are  about  the 
same. 

The  sugar  of  both  cow's  and  woman's  milk  is  lactose  in  solution. 
The  difference  in  amount  is  considerable.  Cow's  milk  usually  has  4.5 
per  cent,  while  woman's  milk  usually  has  from  6  to  7  per  cent. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fat  of  cow's  milk  is  neutral  fat,  as  in  woman's 
milk;  cow's  milk,  however,  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
lower  or  volatile  fatty  acids  than  does  woman's  milk.  Woman's  milk 
on  the  contrary  contains  more  oleic  acid. 

The  protein  of  cow's  milk  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  abundant  as 
that  of  woman's  milk,  and  it  shows  marked  differences  in  character. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  protein  both  of  cow's  milk  and  woman's  milk 
is  still  imperfect.  The  separation  of  the  different  forms  of  protein  is 
difficult,  and  for  this  reason  chemists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
proportions  in  which  the  different  ones  are  present.  It  is  well  established 
that  in  woman's  milk  the  soluble  proteins — lactalbumin,  etc.,  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  insoluble  casein,  Koenig  giving  the  proportion  as  5  to  4; 
in  cow's  milk,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  the  soluble  protein 
is  much  smaller  than  the  insoluble,  the  latest  writers  giving  the  pro- 
portion as  1  to  3. 
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The  casein  ^  of  cow's  milk  is  readily  coagulated  by  rennet  and  acids. 
The  curd  formed  by  the  gastric  juice  is  tough  and  firm  and  is  more 
slowly  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  The  casein  of 
woman's  milk  is  not  regularly  coagulated  by  rennet,  and  only  slightly 
and  with  difl&culty  by  acids.  The  curd  formed  by  the  gastric  juice  is 
loose  and  flocculent,  and  is  readily  and  completely  dissolved. 

The  inorganic  salts  in  cow's  milk  are  a  little  more  than  three  times 
as  abundant  as  in  woman's  milk.  Tlie  most  important  differences  in 
the  composition  of  these  salts  are  shown  in  the  following  analyses: 

Ash  in  100  Paris  of  Milk  (Bunge). 


Potassium  oxide . 
Sodium  oxide . . . . 
Calcium  oxide .  .  . 
Magnesitun  oxide 

Ferric  oxide 

Phoephoric  arid . . 
Chlorine 

Total 


C0W*8. 

Woman's. 

.0703 

.1760 

.0257 

.1110 

.0343 

.1590 

.0065 

.0210 

.0006 

.0003 

.0469 

.1970 

.0445 

.1690 

.2288 

.7970 

Cow's  milk  contains  relatively  a  much  larger  amount  of  calcium 
phosphate  and  a  smaller  amount  of  potassium  salts  and  of  iron.  The 
ash  does  not  accurately  represent  the  mineral  constituents  of  milk. 
About  8  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  ash,  according  to  Rich- 
mond, is  derived  from  the  phosphorus  of  the  casein;  while  the  traces  of 
sulphuric  and  carbonic  acid  found  are  not  true  mineral  constituents  of 
milk.  Most  of  the  more  recent  analyses  show  the  presence  of  citric  acid 
in  both  woman's  and  cow's  milk. 

Cow's  milk  always  contains  a  large  number  of  bacteria,  which  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  milk;  woman's  milk  is  either 
sterile  or  contains  but  a  few  cocci  from  the  milk  ducts. 

Cream. — A  great  misapprehension  exists  as  to  its  composition.  It  is 
often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  entirely  different  from  milk.  It  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  milk  which  contains  an  excess  of  fat. 

Cream  was  formerly  obtained  by  skimming — the  gravity  process — at 
present,  almost  entirely  by  the  use  of  a  centrifugal  machine  known  as  a 
separator.     The  latter  process  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  time,  as 


*  By  Haliburton  and  some  other  chemisto  the  term  caseinogen  is  given  to  this  pro- 
t«n  as  it  exutts  in  milk.  When  this  is  acted  upon  by  rennet  it  splits  up  into  two 
substances:  One,  the  firm,  insoluble  coagulum  to  which  only  the  term  casein  is  applied; 
the  other,  a  soluble  protein  which  is  known  as  whey-protein;  this  is  present  in  but 
tmaU  amount.  Those  who  use  the  term  casein  to  designate  the  protein  as  it  exists 
in  milk  refer  to  the  cuid  fonned  by  the  action  of  rennet  in  the  stomach  aa  paracasein. 
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centrifugal  cream  can  be  put  upon  the  market  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours  earlier  than  gravity  cream. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  an  average  milk  and  of 
centrifugal  cream  of  different  densities  removed  from  the  same  milk: 


Fat . . . 
Sugar. 
Protein 
Salts.. 


VHiole 
milk. 


4.00 
4.50 
3.50 
0.75 


I. 


8.00 
4.50 
3.40 
0.70 


Crkam. 


II. 


12.00 
4.20 
3.30 
0.65 


III. 


16.00 
4.05 
3.20 
0.60 


IV. 


20.00 
3.90 
3.05 
0.55 


40.00 
3.00 
2.20 
0.45 


The  percentages  of  protein  and  sugar  in  the  8-  and  12-per-cent 
cream  are  but  little  lower  than  in  milk;  in  the  very  rich  creams  they 
are  reduced  by  about  one-third. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  no  general  standard  exists  as  to  what  shall  be 
sold  as  cream.  In  New  York  State  the  law  provides  that  cream  shall 
contain  at  least  18  per  cent  fat.  Very  rich,  centrifugal  cream  has  from 
35  to  40  per  cent  fat;  the  usual  centrifugal  cream  has  about  18  to  20 
per  cent.  Gravity  cream  has  generally  from  16  to  20  per  cent  fat.  It 
is  possible  to  obtain  from  milk  laboratories  cream  of  any  desired  fat 
percentage. 

None  of  the  methods  for  determining  the  fat  in  milk  is  applicable 
to  cream,  except  the  Babcock  test. 

Methods  of  Obtaining  Milk  Containing  Yarions  Proportions  of  Fat — 
Top-Milk,  Skimmed  Milk. — To  secure  a  milk  for  infant  feeding  which  is 
fresh  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
fat  than  does  whole  milk,  the  practice  has  come  into  vogue  of  using  from 
milk  purchased  and  delivered  in  bottles,  only  a  certain  number  of 
ounces  removed  from  the  top.  To  this  the  term  "  top-milk  ^^  has  been 
given.  Diflferent  percentages  of  fat,  which  are  suflSciently  accurate  for 
practical  purposes,  may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  amount  removed. 
Top-milk  and  thin  cream  are  practically  identical  in  composition.  If 
cow^s  milk  is  put  into  bottles  soon  after  it  is  drawn  and  rapidly  cooled, 
it  will  be  found  that  after  four  hours  the  upper  fourth  will  contain 
nearly  all  the  fat  that  will  rise  as  cream,  and  the  top-milk  may  then  be 
removed.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  allow  the  milk  to  stand  for  a 
longer  time.  Milk  bottled  at  dairies  and  then  transported  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  after  it  is  received  for  at  least  two  hours  before  remov- 
ing the  top-milk.  This  may  be  done  with  a  siphon,  spoon,  or  a  small 
special  dipper ;  pouring  oflF  is  not  so  accurate. 

Skimmed  milk,  or  milk  which  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  fat 
than  does  whole  milk,  may  be  obtained  from  bottled  milk  by  removing  and 
rejecting  a  certain  number  of  ounces  from  the  top  of  the  quart  bottle  and 
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using  only  the  remainder.  The  amount  of  cream  removed  will  depend 
upon  the  proportion  of  fat  desired  in  the  skimmed  milk. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  practice  to  have  a  top-milk  which  contains  more 
than  7  per  cent  fat;  while  it  is  desirable  at  times  to  obtain  milk  which 
is  practically  fat-free.  These  two  extremes  and  all  intermediate  pro- 
portions of  fat  may  easily  be  obtained  from  bottled  milk  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy  by  the  method  given  below.  The  results  will  of  course 
not  Ik?  the  same  with  all  milks,  but  will  vary  considerably  according  as 
the  supply  is  from  a  good  herd  of  selected  cattle  of  mixed  breeds  (aver- 
age 4  per  cent  fat),  or  from  a  Jersey  or  Alderney  herd.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  for  the  physician  to  know  with  which  one  of  these  he  is  deal- 
ing, if  the  milk  is  to  be  used  for  infant  feeding. 

If  the  original  milk  contains  4  per  cent  fat;        If  it  contains  5  per  cent  fat; 

To  obtain  7%  fat,  use  npper  16  oz upper  20  oz.  from  1  quart. 

f<         It     etc/    <<      <<         <<     on  <<  <<      94  <<       '<      *'     << 

"     5%  •'      *'        "     24  " all. 

u        ti     4^  ii      II   jji remainder  after  skinmiing 

off  2  oz. 
"        *'     3%  ''      ''   remainder  after  skimming  off  2  oz ..  remainder  after  skimming 

off  3  oz. 
**     2%  "      "  "  "  "  "  4  "  .  .remainder  after  skimming 

off  5  oz. 
"     1%  "      *'  *'  "  "  "  8  "  ..remainder  after  skimming 

off  8  oz. 

Fat-free  milk  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  removal  of  the  cream  by  a 
separator. 

If  the  Jersey  milk  contains,  as  it  often  does,  5^  per  cent  of  fat,  24 
ounces  should  be  removed  from  a  quart  bottle  to  secure  a  7-per-cent  milk ; 
28  ounces  to  secure  a  6-per-cent  milk;  and  3,  5,  8,  and  10  ounces  respec- 
tively to  obtain  a  skimmed  milk  which  has  4,  3,  2,  and  1  per  cent  of  fat. 

The  physician  should  make  or  have  made  with  the  Babcock  appa- 
ratus several  fat  tests  of  a  given  milk  supply  in  order  to  obtain  a  basis 
upon  which  to  make  his  calculations.  In  general  it  is  wise  for  one  who 
has  much  to  do  with  infant  feeding  to  have  his  patients  take  milk  from 
the  same  supply  to  secure  uniformity  in  his  results. 

In  or  near  large  cities  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  milk  laboratories 
milk  with  any  desired  percentage  of  fat.  This  of  course  greatly  sim- 
plifies the  whole  matter.  How  top-milk  and  skimmed  milk  of  different 
percentages  are  used  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Infant  Feeding. 

Milk   Sterilisation. — The    term   sterilisation    is   widely   and    rather 

ft' 

loosely  used  to  signify  the  heating  of  milk  for  the  destruction  of  germs. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  the  methods  com- 
monly employed  renders  milk  sterile  in  the  bacteriological  sense  of  the 
word.  What  is  accomplished  is  the  destruction  of  such  pathogenic  germs 
as  may  be  present,  and  from  95  to  99  per  cent  of  the  other  bacteria,  so 
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as  to  retard  for  a  considerable  time  the  ordinary  fermentative  changes. 
The  preservation  of  milk  for  infant  feeding,  by  boiling  it  in  small  bottles, 
was  advocated  by  Jacobi  many  years  ago. 

The  advantages  of  sterilising  milk  are  obvious.  When  we  consider 
the  enormous  number  of  bacteria  present  in  cow's  milk  with  the  usual 
methods  of  handling,  and  that  none  of  these,  so  far  as  is  now  known, 
are  advantageous,  but  that  they  are  frequently  the  cause  of  disease,  it  is 
not  strange  that  after  its  introduction  by  Soxhlet  in  1886  the  practice 
of  heating  milk  used  for  infant  feeding  was  rapidly  adopted  all  over  the 
world.  Following  him,  the  earlier  experiments  in  sterilisation  were  made 
at  212**  P.,  usually  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  this  tempera- 
ture is  still  largely  employed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Even  this 
does  not  render  milk  safe  for  very  long.  Spores  are  not  destroyed,  and 
at  ordinary  room  temperatures  spore-bearing  bacteria  may  soon  develop 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make  the  milk  dangerous.  Since  some  of  these 
bacteria  act  upon  the  milk-protein  axid  not  upon  the  sugar,  such  milk 
may  not  be  sour,  and  hence  its  danger  may  not  be  recognised. 

There  are  disadvantages  in  heating  milk.  The  change  in  taste  and 
the  constipating  effects  of  sterilised  milk  were  soon  noticed ;  other  altera- 
tions were  not  so  evident  and  have  more  recently  come  to  be  appreciated, 
although  many  of  these  are  not  yet  fully  explained.  Some  of  the  lactose 
is  converted  into  caramel,  causing  a  slight  change  in  colour ;  the  lactal- 
bumin  is  partially  coagulated,  this  beginning  at  160**  F.  (70**  C.) ;  the 
casein  is  rendered  less  coagulable  by  rennet,  and  appears  to  be  acted  upon 
more  slowly  both  by  pepsin  and  trypsin;  Rettger  has  shown  that  when 
milk  is  heated  above  185**  F.  (85**  C.)  a  volatile  sulphide  is  liberated, 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  protein;  the  organic  phosphorus 
is  changed  into  an  inorganic  phosphate;  the  citric  acid  is  partially  pre- 
cipitated as  calcium  citrate,  and  some  lime  salts,  which  are  usually  solu- 
ble, are  converted  into  insoluble  compounds.  Some  changes  also  occur  in 
the  fat.  Moreover,  certain  natural  ferments  in  fresh  milk,  believed  to  be 
of  value  in  digestion,  are  destroyed  by  heat. 

Many  of  these  changes  are  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  some  of 
them  are  doubtless  without  any  injurious  effect  upon  nutrition.  There 
is,  however,  one  important  clinical  reason  for  believing  that  the  nutritive 
properties  of  milk  are  impaired  by  heating  to  212**  F. — viz.,  the  occur- 
rence of  scurvy  in  infants  who  are  fed  upon  such  milk  for  a  long  time. 
Of  379  cases  of  infantile  scurvy  brought  together  in  the  Report  of  the 
American  PsBdiatric  Society  in  1898,  sterilised  milk  was  the  previous 
diet  in  107.  At  least  a  score  of  such  cases  have  come  under  my  own 
notice.  Again  and  again  cases  of  scurvy  have  been  cured  by  simply  ceas- 
ing to  sterilise  the  milk. 

Heating  at  Lower  Temperatures — ^Pasteurising  Milk. — To  obviate  the 
disadvantages  above  referred  to,  the  practice  has  come  largely  into  use 
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in  America  of  employing  much  lower  temperatures  for  milk  sterilisa- 
tion, owing  chiefly  to  the  work  of  Freeman  (New  York)  and  Hussell 
(Wisconsin).. 

At  first  167**  F.  (75**  C.)  was  used;  subsequently,  however,  a  lower 
temperature  was  found  sufficient,  and  150**  to  155**  F.  (65**  to  68**  C.) 
are  the  temperatures  which  are  now  generally  employed.  These  tempera- 
tures are  maintained  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  This  is  sufficient 
to  kill  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  fever,  and 
from  98  to  99.8  per  cent  of  all  other  bacteria  in  milk.  Nearly 
all  of  the  objectionable  changes  produced  in  sterilised  milk  are  avoided 
when  the  temperature  is  raised  only  to  150**  F.  (65**  C),  while  it  accom- 
plishes the  purpose  for  which  milk  is  heated.  The  advantages  of  this 
form  of  heating  are  therefore  obvious.  But  spores  are  not  destroyed, 
and  such  milk  requires  special  handling.  It  should  always  be  rapidly 
cooled  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  Pasteurised  milk  should  be  used 
within  a  few  hours  after  heating;  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  it 
more  than  twenty- four  hours,  even  upon  ice.^ 

Pasteurisation  vs.  Sterilisation. — From  what  has  already  been  said 
it  would  appear  that  the  argument  is  altogether  in  favour  of  pasteurisa- 
tion. The  lowest  temperature  and  the  shortest  time  that  will  surely 
destroy  the  objectionable  bacteria  in  milk  would  seem  to  merit  general 

*  Quite  distinct  from  the  process  just  described  is  that  known  as  commercial 
pasteurisation.  In  this,  by  pa&sing  milk  through  hot  pipes,  it  b  heated  to  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  140**  F.  for  several  minutes  to  160^  F.  for  a  very  brief  period, 
usually  for  5  to  30  seconds.  Such  heating  destroys  from  00  to  99  per  cent  of  the 
bacteria  ordinarily  found  in  milk.  According  to  the  experiments  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  New  York  Health  Department,  a  temperature  of  160®  F.  maintained  for 
30  seconds  under  usual  conditions  kills  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  colon  bacilli.  In  a 
small  percentage  of  experiments  about  1  in  100,000  of  these  bacteria  withstood  this 
exposure. 

By  this  treatment  (160®  F.  for  30  seconds)  the  great  majority  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
which  are  the  most  resistant  of  the  bacteria  exciting  disease  that  are  found  in  milk, 
are  either  killed  or  so.  injured  that  they  can  not  infect.  On  the  average  about  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  survive;  160®  F.  for  one  minute  usually  kills  all. 

The  pasteurised  milk  of  conunerce  which  is  extensively  sold  in  many  large  cities  is 
chiefly  milk  that  has  been  heated  for  from  5  to  30  seconds  in  the  manner  described. 
The  destruction  of  pathogenic  organisms  is  a  great  advantage.  The  killing  of  the 
bacteria  which  produce  the  souring  of  milk  makes  it  possible  to  keep  milk  in  warm 
weather  a  much  longer  time  before  souriiig  occurs.  It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage 
to  the  dealer,  and  he  is  likely  to  depend  upon  it  rather  than  upon  adequate  icing 
and  cleanliness  in  handling  his  milk.  There  are  some  serious  objections  to  com- 
mercial pasteurisation.  Milk  so  heated  should  be  quickly  cooled,  should  be  received 
into  sterilised  vessels  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature  (below  50®  F.).  If  these  pre- 
cautions are  not  taken  bacteria  develop  rapidly  and  the  milk  may  after  24  hours  be 
more  dangerous  than  if  it  had  not  been  heated  at  all;  since,  unlike  raw  milk,  it  docs 
not  usually  sour  and  reveal  its  contaminated  condition.  Commercial  pasteurisation 
should  be  permitted  only  under  the  most  careful  restrictions,  and  the  can  or  bottle 
containing  pasteurised  milk  should  indicate  the  degree  and  time  of  heating. 
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adoption.  Pasteurisation,  liowevcr,  requires  coosiderabie  care,  intelli- 
gence, and  special  apparatus ;  if  not  properly  done  it  may  be  worse  than 
nothing.  Moreover,  pasteurised  milk  can  not,  in  very  hot  weather,  be 
kept  without  ice  as  long  as  it  may  he  necessary  to  keep  milk.  Steril- 
isation at  312°  F,  (100°  C.)  is  much  simpler;  it  may  be  done  with  many 
simple  and  inexpensive  forms  of  apparatus  or  even  without  any  special 
apparatus.  Where  no  iee  is  available,  it  is  certainly  safer  in  hot  weather 
than  pasteurisation.  Among  the  poor  of  our  large  cities,  in  summer, 
heating  to  31S°  for  an  hour  is  to  be  advised  as  the  most  satisfactory,  and 
indeed  the  only  eiRcient,  method  of  sterilisation.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  use  of  such  milk  as  the  sole  diet  for  a  long  time  is  at- 
tended with  a  certain  amount  of  risk ;  and  one  should  always  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  soreness  of  the  legs  and  the  spongy  gums  that  indicate  the 
beginning  of  scurvy,  as  well  as  for  the  more  general  symptoms  of  mal- 
nutrition. Heating  to  212°  F.  on  two  successive  days  is  also  to  be  recom- 
mended where  milk  must  be  kept  for  one  or  two  weeks,  as  upon  ocean 
journeys. 

Uethodi  of  HeBting  Milk. — Milk  should  be  sterilised  preferably  in 
small  bottles,  each  one  of  which  contains  a  suflicient  quantity  for  one 
feeding.  These  bottles  may  be  plugged  with  cotton  or  corks,  or  special 
stoppers  may  be  used.  Soxhlefs  apparatus  may  be  employed,  or  Ar- 
nold's, or  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  others  sold  in  the  shops.  All  that  is 
really  necessary  is  to  expose  the  bottles  on  all  sides  to  live  steam  in  a 
closed  vessel.  It  can  be  done  effectively  in  any  tin  vessel  which  has  a 
closely  fitting  cover  and  a  perforated  bottom,  and  which  can  be  placed 


over  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Sterilisation  at  213°  P.  is  usually  continued 
for  one  hour.  The  bottles  should  then  be  cooled  in  water  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  placed  upon  ice  or  in  the  coolest  place  available. 

A  simple  apparatus  for  pasteurising  milk  has  been  deviseil  by  Free- 
man (Fig.  25).    In  this  the  temperature  is  raised  to  155°  F.  {68°  C.) 
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by  hot  water.*  Another  useful  form  of  apparatus  is  that  of  the  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  which  contains  a  thermometer  so  that  any 
desired  temperature  can  be  secured.  An  essential  step  in  pasteurising 
milk  is  rapid  cooling.  After  forty-five  minutes  the  bottles  should  be 
removed  from  the  pasteuriser  and  placed  in  tepid  water  and  afterward 
in  ice-water,  where  they  should  remain  half  an  hour  before  being  placed 
in  the  cold  room  or  ice  chest. 

limitations  of  Milk  Sterilisation. — While  pasteurising  or  sterilising 
milk  kills  nearly  all  the  living  organisms,  it  destroys  few  of  the  spores, 
and  probably  but  a  small  proportion,  if  any,  of  the  toxins.  Before  sterili- 
sation milk  may  contain  the  products  of  bacterial  growth  in  such  quan- 
tity and  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  food.  Again,  the 
fewer  the  spores  and  spore-bearing  bacteria  which  the  milk  contains,  the 
more  effective  the  sterilisation.  The  cleaner  the  milk  the  better  will 
be  the  result. 

Sterilised  milk  requires  the  same  modification  for  infant  feeding  as 
raw  milk.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  its  digestibility  is  en- 
hanced by  the  process  of  heating. 

The  sterilisation  of  milk  is  useful,  first,  for  the  destruction  of 
pathogenic  germs,  particularly  typhoid  and  tubercle  bacilli;  secondly, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  bacteria  causing  fermentation,  thus  enabling 
one  to  feed  with  safety  milk  in  which,  though  it  may  be  forty-eight  hours 
old,  no  important  fermentative  changes  have  occurred.  As  a  therapeutic 
measure  sterilised  milk  is  useful  in  various  forms  of  gastric  or  intestinal 
infection  such  as  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  etc.  In  certain 
of  these  conditions  no  milk  is  admissible;  at  other  times  sterilised  milk 
may  be  given  when  raw  milk  would  be  harmful. 

Shall  all  Milk  used  for  Infant  Feeding  be  Sterilised? — In  summer  only 
the  cleanest  milk  which  has  been  handled  in  the  best  manner  can  safely 
be  used  without  heating.  In  winter,  the  heating  of  milk  is  not  neces- 
sary, provided  the  source  of  supply  is  known  to  be  good.     So  long  as 

*  Freeman's  apparatus  is  used  as  follows:  The  pail  is  filled  to  the  groove  with 
water,  which  is  then  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  The  bottles  of  milk  are  dropped  into 
their  places  in  the  cylindrical  cups,  sufficient  water  being  poured  into  each  cup  to 
surround  the  bottle,  this  water  acting  as  the  conductor  of  heat.  The  pail  is  now 
removed  from  the  stove  and  placed  upon  a  board  or  other  non-conductor,  and  the 
receptacle  containing  the  bottles  of  milk  is  set  inside  and  the  cover  replaced.  The 
vohmiea  of  milk  and  water  have  been  so  calculated  that  in  ten  minutes  they  are  both 
at  a  temperature  of  155^  F.  The  water  contains  heat  enough  to  maintain  this,  with 
very  alight  variations,  for  twenty  minutes.  In  half  an  hour  the  bottles  of  milk  are 
removed  and  cooled  rapidly  by  being  placed  in  a  water-bath,  the  water  being  changed 
once  or  twice;  or,  better,  by  setting  the  pail  in  a  sink  and  allowing  the  cold  water  to 
run  from  a  faucet  through  a  piece  of  rubber  pipe  into  the  pail,  overflowing  into  the 
sink.  This  rapid  cooling  is  very  important.  The  bottles  are  then  put  in  the  refrigera- 
tor. This  apparatus  may  be  obtained  from  James  Dougherty,  411  West  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  New  York. 
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routine  use  it  should  be  diluted  with  from  eight  to  twelve  parts  of 
water,  and  sugar  added. 

Dried  Milk. — Dried  milk  sold  under  various  names  has  receutly  been 
put  upon  the  market.  It  is  prepared  either  from  whole  milk  or  from 
skimmed  milk.  The  process  of  manufacture  most  extensively  employed 
is  that  of  spraying  the  milk  upon  hot  revolving  cylinders  by  which  means 
the  water  is  driven  off  almost  instantaneously.  Dried  milk  is  a  sterile 
white  powder  and  in  sealed  cans  keeps  indefinitely.  When  eight  parts 
by  volume  of  water  are  added  (one  level  teaspoonful  to  the  ounce)  it 
approximates  in  composition  the  original  milk.  It  may  be  further 
modified  if  desired.  Its  application  is  similar  to  that  of  condensed  milk 
over  which  it  presents  obvious  advantages  in  travelling ;  it  is  open  to  the 
same  objections  as  a  permanent  food,  and  should  not  be  advised  when 
fresh  milk  can  be  obtained. 

Buttermilk  and  Other  Forms  of  Fermented  Milk. — Various  forms  of 
fermented  milk  are  in  use  which  differ  according  to  the  milk  used  and 
the  process  followed.  They  resemble  each  other  in  that  the  fermentation 
is  excited  by  some  of  the  varieties  of  lactic  acid  organisms,  in  some  cases 
with  the  addition  of  yeast,  which  ferment  a  portion  of  the  milk  sugar. 
The  ordinary  buttermilk  of  commerce  is  sometimes  made  from  sweet, 
but  usually  from  sour  cream.  If  from  the  latter,  it  resembles  the  fer- 
mented milks  in  that  it  contains  little  or  no  fat  but  a  certain  amount 
of  lactic  acid,  the  result  of  fermentation.  It  differs  from  them  in  that 
th(B  fermentation  in  buttermilk  is  due  to  a  great  variety  of  lactic  acid 
organisms;  besides,  it  contains  many  other  forms  of  bacteria  than  those 
concerned  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  Buttermilk  should  be  made 
with  care  or  it  may  be  grossly  contaminated.  It,  therefore,  varies 
greatly  in  taste  and  considerably  in  composition  at  diflferent  times  and 
under  different  conditions. 

BuUermUk  (Vieth). 

Fat 0.50 

Milk  sugar 4.06 

Lactic  acid 0.80 

Protein 3.60 

Inorganic  salts 0. 75 

Water 90.29 

100.00 

When  used  as  an  infant  food  it  is  usually  sterilised  by  boiling  so 
that  the  living  organisms  are  not  given.  Its  low  sugar  content  is  over- 
come by  the  addition  of  milk  sugar  or  cane  sugar,  sometimes  also  by 
barley  flour  or  other  farinaceous  food,  in  any  proportion  desired.  A 
formula  much  used  in  Europe  is:  buttermilk,  one  quart;  barley  flour, 
two  even  tablespoonf uls ;  water,  four  ounces.  Cook  slowly,  constantly 
stirring,  for  twenty  minutes;  then  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cane  sugar. 
The  advantages  of  buttermilk  as  an  infant  food  are  chiefly  due  to  its 
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low  fat  content  and  the  small  amount  of  lactic  acid  which  it  contains. 
Its  cheapness  is  an  important  consideration  and  makes  it  available  for 
the  very  poor. 

Other  fermented  milks^  sometimes  called  buttermilk^  are  known  also 
as  lactic  acid  milk,  lactobacilline,  lactobacillary  milk,  lactone  buttermilk, 
etc.  They  are  sometimes  made  from  whole  milk  but  chiefly  from  skimmed 
milk.  This  is  usually  first  sterilised  and  then  the  ferment  added  in  the 
form  of  tablet,  mixture  or  culture  from  some  previously  fermented  milk. 
The  ferment  consists  of  different  varieties  of  lactic  acid  organisms;  the 
one  most  frequently  employed  is  known  as  the  Bulgaricus.  The  prod- 
uct differs  according  to  the  exact  varieties  or  combinations  used,  also 
according  to  the  temperature  maintained  and  the  duration  of  the  fer- 
mentation. A  temperature  of  80°  to  85°  F.  is  usually  employed  and  this 
is  continued  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  according  to  the  degree 
of  acidity  desired.  The  milk  is  then  bottled  and  put  on  ice,  where  a 
slight  change  continues,  although  the  milk  alters  but  little  for  several 
days.  The  taste  is  rather  pleasant  unless  the  acidity  is  too  pronounced. 
The  product  always  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  lactic  acid;  it 
should  not  contain  alcohol  or  acetic  acid.  These  fermented  milks  are 
sometimes  used  in  acute  disease,  but  chiefly  in  chronic  intestinal  con- 
ditions.    They  are  not  adapted  to  continuous  use  in  infant  feeding. 

Kumyss  has  been  made  by  the  Tartars  for  centuries  from  mare's 
milk.  It  is  made  in  this  country  from  cow's  milk,  sometimes  skimmed, 
but  usually  from  the  whole  milk.  The  fermentation  is  generally  started 
with  yeast  and  is  continued  in  corked  bottles  usually  for  several  days, 
with  frequent  agitation.  Kumyss  contains  carbon  dioxide,  lactic  acid, 
alcohol  and  traces  of  butyric  and  acetic  acid.  The  acidity  and  the  taste 
depend  uj)on  the  duration  of  the  process. 

Zoolak  or  matzoon  is  made  from  whole  milk  which  is  first  sterilised 
and  then  has  added  to  it  a  ferment  which  contains  some  form  of  yeast. 
It  differs  from  kumyss  chiefly  in  that  the  process  is  carried  on  in  open 
vessels  and  the  carbon  dioxide  allowed  to  escape.  It  is  a  thick  smooth 
liquid  and  has  a  taste  resembling  that  of  sour  cream. 

Both  kumyss  and  zoolak  are  better  adapted  for  use  with  older  chil- 
dren than  with  infants;  they  are  chiefly  valuable  in  cases  of  chronic 
intestinal  indigestion.  For  infants  they  should  be  diluted  with  water 
and  often  given  with  a  spoon  since  they  are  too  thick  to  go  through  the 
ordinary  nipple. 

Protein  Milk  {Eiweiss  Milch  of  Finkelstein). — The  object  of  this 
preparation  is  to  secure  a  milk  for  infant  feeding  which  is  low  in  sugar, 
high  in  protein  with  a  moderate  amount  of  fat.  It  is  made  as  follows : 
To  one  quart  of  whole  milk  is  added  half  an  ounce  of  rennet  or  enough 
to  coagulate  the  casein.  The  whey  is  strained  off  through  muslin,  by 
suspending  the  curd  for  an  hour.    The  curd  is  then  rubbed  through  a 
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Beef  extracts  are  not  to  be  considered  in  any  sense  as  foods.  Kem- 
merich  has  shown  that  animals  receiving  nothing  else  died  of  starvation, 
and  sooner  even  than  when  everytliing  was  withlield.  According  to 
Chittenden,  they  contain  no  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  protein,  but  only  in 
combination  with  the  soluble  extractives.  They  are  stimulants,  but  as 
such  are  often  useful. 

Bare  scraped  beef  is  easily  digested  by  most  young  children.  There 
are  many  conditions  in  which  other  forms  of  protein  are  not  well  borne, 
where  children  even  as  young  as  twelve  months  appear  to  digest  this 
beef-pulp  without  difficulty.  It  should  be  made  from  very  rare  or  raw 
steak,  finely  scraped  and  well  salted.  A  tablespoonful  may  be  given  at 
one  feeding  to  a  child  of  eighteen  months.  In  nutrient  properties  this 
far  exceeds  the  beef  preparations  in  the  market.  The  alleged  danger  of 
tapeworm  from  the  use  of  rare  scraped  beef  or  beef  juice  is  in  this  coun- 
try so  slight  that  it  may  be  disregarded. 

Broths. — Animal  broths  may  be  made  from  mutton,  veal,  chicken,  or 
beef.  A  good  formula  for  general  use  is  the  following:  One  pound  of 
lean  meat,  one  pint  of  water ;  stand  for  two  hours,  then  cook  over  a  slow 
fire  for  two  hours  down  to  half  a  pint.  After  it  has  cooled,  skim  off  the 
fat  and  strain  through  a  cloth.  The  composition  of  a  broth  so  made  is 
given  by  Cheadle  as  follows : 

Bee/  Broth. 

Protein 1 .02 

Extractives 1 .82 

Fat 0 .  00 

Salts 0.88 

Water 96.28 

100.00 

From  their  composition  it  will  be  seen  that  broths  are  not  very  nutri- 
tious ;  they  are,  however,  quite  stimulating,  and  are  at  times  useful,  par- 
ticularly where  milk  must  be  temporarily  withheld.  They  are,  however, 
not  adapted  to  prolonged  use  alone.  Broths  which  have  been  thickened 
with  either  barley  or  rice  flour  are  useful  for  infants  and  older  children. 

Albumin  Water. — This  is  prepared  as  follows:  The  white  of  one 
fresh  egg  is  mixed  witli  a  pint  of  cold  water,  a  little  salt,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  added.  It  should  l)e  given  cold.  Albumin  water 
is  useful  in  a  variety  of  conditions  attended  by  gastric  irritability.  The 
nutritive  value  of  this  preparation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  very 
small. 

CEREALS. 

Barley  Water. — This  may  be  made  either  from  the  grains  or  from 
the  barley  flour.  When  the  grains  are  used,  the  following  is  the  formula 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  employ :  To  two  tablespoonf  uls  of  pearl 
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barley,  add  one  quart  of  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  boil  continuously 
for  six  hours,  keeping  the  quantity  up  to  a  quart  by  the  addition  of 
water;  strain  through  coarse  muslin.  It  is  an  advantage  to  soak  the 
barley  for  a  few  hours  before  cooking.  The  water  in  which  it  is  soaked 
is  not  used.  When  cold  this  preparation  makes  a  rather  thin  jelly. 
Its  composition  by  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Barley  Water, 

Starch 1 .63 

Fat 0.05 

Prot<?in 0.09 

Inorganic  Salts 0.03 

Water 98.20 

100.00 

Almost  an  identical  product  may  be  obtained  in  an  easier  way  by 
using  prepared  barley  flour,  one  even  tablespoonful  to  each  twelve  ounces 
of  water,  and  cooking  for  twenty  minutes.  A  tliicker  jelly  when  desired 
can  be  made  l)y  using  twice  as  much  of  the  barley. 

Bice,  Wheat,  or  Oatmeal  Water,  etc. — These  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  barley  water,  using  the  same  proportions  either  of 
tlie  flour  or  the  grains.  These  are  useful  as  additions  to  milk  for  healthy 
infants  wlio  have  reached  the  age  of  five  or  six  months;  they  may  also 
be  given  in  many  cases  of  acute  or  chronic  indigestion  where  milk 
must  be  omitted  or  given  in  small  quantities.  W^hen  there  is  a  tendency 
to  constipation  oatmeal  is  preferred;  when  to  looseness,  barley,  wheat,  or 
rice  water. 

INFANT   FOODS. 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  even  desirable,  for  a  physician  to  know  all  about 
tlie  infant  foods  with  which  the  market  is  flooded.  He  should,  however, 
know  at  least  that  they  are  not  perfect  substitutes  for  breast-milk,  that 
as  permanent  foods  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  properly  modified  cow's 
milk,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  and  have  done  much  positive 
harm.  Rickets  and  scurvy  have  so  frequently  followed  their  prolonged 
use,  when  given  without  the  addition  of  fresh  milk,  and  sometimes  even 
when  they  have  been  given  with  it,  that  there  can  be  no  escaping  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  the  active  cause.  Their  general  use  is  con- 
demned with  practical  unanimity  by  authorities  on  infant  feeding.  Yet 
by  industrious  and  skilful  advertising  they  are  forced  upon  public  at- 
tention, and  are  extensively  used  by  the  laity  and  even  by  the  medical 
profession.  They  are  expensive.  They  add  little  or  nothing  to  our  re- 
sources in  infant  dietetics;  in  fact,  they  tend  to  retard  rather  than  ad- 
Tance  our  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  occasions  when  some  of  these  preparations 
12 
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may  be  useful  as  temporary  expedients  or  when  notliing  better  can  be 
obtained.  They  should  be  used  only  with  a  very  definite  knowledge  of 
exactly  what  they  do  and  what  they  do  not  contain.  Their  name  is 
legion;  but  those  most  commonly  employed  in  this  country  may  be 
grouped  as  follows : 

1.  The  Milk  Foods. — Nestle's  food  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known. 
The  others  closely  resembling  it  in  composition  are  the  Anglo-Swiss,  the 
Franco-Swiss,  the  American-Swiss,  and  Gerber's  food.  These  foods  are 
.essentially  sweetened  condensed  milk  evaporated  to  dn-ness,  with  the 
addition  of  some  form  of  flour  which  has  l>een  dextrinised:  thev  all 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  unchanged  starch. 

2.  The  Liebig  or  Halted  Foods. — Mellin's  food  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  class.  Others  which  resemble  it  more  or  less  closely  are 
Liebig's,  Horlick's  malted  milk,  and  cereal  milk.  Mellin's  food  is  com- 
posed principally  (80  per  cent)  of  soluble  carbohydrates.  They  are  de- 
rived from  malted  wheat  and  barley  flour,  and  are  composed  chiefly  of 
a  mixture  of  dextrin,  dextrose,  and  maltose. 

3.  The  Farinaceous  Foods. — ^These  are  imperial  granum,  Bidge's 
food,  Hubbell's  prepared  wheat,  and  Robinson's  patent  barley.  The  first 
consists  of  wheat  flour  previously  prepared  by  baking,  by  which  a  small 
proportion  of  the  starch — from  one  to  six  per  cent — has  been  converted 
into  sugar.  In  chemical  composition  these  four  foods  are  very  similar, 
consisting  mainly  of  unchanged  starch  which  forms  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  their  solid  constituents. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Foods. — Under  this  head  mav  be  mentioned  Cam- 
rick's  soluble  food  and  Eskay's  food.  The  composition  of  these  is  given 
in  the  following  table : 


Tht  Composition  of  Infant-Foods.^ 


Fat 

Protein 

Cano  Hugiir 

Dextrorto 

lja(*tot»e  (luilk  suK^r). . 

MtiltOIJM* 

Dextrinn 

Total  Soluble  ctirlM>- 

hydratcs 

Inaoluble       carl>ohy- 

drates  (Starch) .  . ! 

Inorganic  salU 

Moiaturo 


food. 


TWewt. 
5.50 

14.  :m 

25.  (M) 


6.57 


[27.36 

58. a3 

15.39 
2.03 
3.81 


MelUn's 
food. 


Eakav'i* 
food. 


Malted 
milk. 


Kidge'8 
food. 


Imperial 
granum. 


Cam- 
rick'a 
food. 


Pvrewt. 
0.24    i 

11.50 


r9t  OMit. 

1.16 
5  82 


PwcMit.        PMreent.   ,   Pot  Mat.   <PiM-MBt. 

8.78  i     1.11  !     1.04  :     7.45 
16.35  I   11.81   i  14.00  ,  10.25 


19.20 
80.  (N) 

3.59 
4.73  ! 


53.46« 


I 


SO     ' 'M9  15» 


I 


14. :i') 

67.81 
21.21 

i.:w 

2.70 


18.80 
67.95 


0.52  I     0.42 


1.28 
1.80 


!  76.21 

3.86  >     0.49 
3.06       8.58 


I 


1.38 

1.80 

73.54 
0.39 
9.23 


27.08 

37.37 
4.42 
3.42 


*  With  the  oxtM'ption  of  Nt^sile's  fiHKl  and  Carnrick's  soluble  food,  theee  analyses 
wore  made  for  the  author  by  K.  K.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  of  samples  purchased  in  the 
open  market.  "  C'hiefly  lactose.  ■  Largely  maltose. 


PLATE   III. 


WOMAN'S  MILK. 


COW*S  MILK. 


Pmotcios. 

Fat 

SOLutLf  Cansomvoiutu  (»«•»•). 

Salts 

iNtOLutui  Caiwomvohatis  Utanch^ 


CANNED  CONDENSED  MILK. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD. 


MALTED  MILK. 


NESTL^'S  FOOD. 


CARNRICK'S  SOLUBLE  FOOD 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM. 


] 


Jn^ii5gs<S'?:^S5^^5^:«?a^ 


Chart  showing  the  solid  ingredients  of  various  infant  foods 
as  compared  with  those  of  woman's  milk. 
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A  better  idea  of  the  composition  of  these  foods  can  be  obtained  by  a 
study  of  the  aecompan}'ing  chart  (Plate  III),  which  shows  their  solid  con- 
stituents as  compared  with  those  of  woman's  milk.  The  essential  features 
of  the  foods  are  seen  at  a  glance — i.  e.,  they  are  all  composed  principally  of 
carbohydrates  and  are  lacking  in  fat.  Some  of  them  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  unchanged  starch.  Furthermore,  their  protein,  though  often 
suflficient  in  amount,  is  chiefly  vegetable,  not  animal  protein.  No  one  of 
thorn  can  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  a  proper  substitute  for  breast-milk. 

Some  of  these  foods — Xestl6's  and  other  milk  foods,  malted  milk^ 
cereal  milk,  and  Camrick's  food,  and  even  some  of  the  farinaceous  foods, 
like  imperial  granum — are  advertised  as  substitutes  for  breast-milk 
and  recommended  for  use  alone.  Others,  such  as  Mellin's,  Liebig's,  and 
Eskay's  foods,  are  intended  to  be  used  with  milk.  The  use  of  any  of 
the  commercial  foods  alone  is  admissible  only  for  short  periods  during 
derangements  of  digestion,  when  we  wish  to  withhold  for  the  time  all 
fat  and  milk  protein.  Their  prolonged  use  almost  invariably  produces 
some  grave  disorder  of  nutrition,  most  frequently  rickets  or  scurvy. 
Those  foods  which  require  in  their  preparation  the  addition  of  milk 
are  open  to  less  serious  objections,  but  are  not  necessary  or  even  desir- 
able. They  should  never  be  used  with  condensed  milk.  When  added  to 
fresh  milk  they  may  furnish  the  additional  carbohydrates  required  by  an 
infant  fed  upon  a  diluted  cow's  milk.  In  such  a  case  they  take  the 
place  of  milk  sugar  or  cane  sugar  in  the  milk  modification.  There  is 
no  proof  to  sustain  the  claim  that  they  increase  the  digestibility  of  cow's 
milk.  Farinaceous  foods  mav  ha  used  as  an  additi(m  to  milk  after  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month  and  during  the  second  year. 


CHAPTER   III. 
INFANT  FEEDING, 

CHOICE  OF  METHODS  OF  I-TEEDING. 

The  different  metiiods  of  feeding  which  are  available  are: 

1.  Breast-feeding,  either  by  the  mother  or  by  a  wet-nurse. 

2.  Mixed  feeding,  or  a  combination  of  nursing  and  artificial  fc»eding. 

3.  Artificial  feeding  exclusively. 

In  deciding  by  which  one  of  these  methods  a  child  shall  be  fed,  many 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration :  the  vigour  of  the  child, 
the  health  of  the  mother,  and  especially  the  surroundings,  since  these 
determine  very  largely  the  success  or  failure  of  any  method  employed. 

Katemal  Nursing. — This  is  the  natural  and  the  ideal  method  of 
infant  feeding.  Every  mother  should  nurse  her  infant  unless  there  are 
some  very  weighty  reasons  to  the  contrary.    The  physician  should  do  all 
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in  his  power  to  encourage  maternal  nursing  and  to  promote  its  success. 
He  should  explain  to  the  mother  how  important  breast-milk  is  for  the 
child;  that  fully  four-fifths  of  the  deaths  under  one  year  are  in  infants 
who  are  artificially  fed.  He  should  also  make  clear  the  conditions  by 
which  alone  successful  nursing  can  be  accomplished;  viz.,  proper 
diet,  regular  habits  of  sleep  and  exercise,  and  a  simple  life,  in  so  far  as 
possible  free  from  causes  of  nervous  excitement,  fatigue,  over-work,  or 
worry.  Social  engagements  should  be  avoided.  Nursing  may  be  fur- 
thered by  proper  care  of  the  nipples  before  delivery,  and  by  attention 
to  them  during  the  early  days  of  nursing  to  prevent  fissures  and  mastitis, 
which  80  often  interrupt  successful  nursing. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
the  capacity  for  maternal  nursing  is  steadily  diminishing  in  this  coun- 
try, chiefly  in  the  cities,  but  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  rural  districts 
as  well.  Among  the  well-to-do  classes  in  New  York  and  its  suburbs, 
of  those  who  have  earnestly  and  intelligently  attempted  to  nurse,  less 
than  25  per  cent,  in  my  experience,  have  been  able  to  continue  satis- 
factorily for  as  long  as  six  months.  An  average  city  mother  who  is  able 
to  nurse  her  child  successfully  for  the  entire  first  year  is  almost  a  phe- 
nomenon. Among  the  poorer  classes  in  our  cities  a  decline  in  nursing 
ability  is  also  seen,  although  not  yet  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  higher 
social  scale.  These  are  facts  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  decid- 
ing the  question  of  feeding.  While  nothing  is  so  good  as  good  maternal 
nursing,  no  method  of  feeding  gives  much  worse  results  than  poor  nurs- 
ing. Among  the  classes  of  society  where  most  of  the  maternal  nursing 
is  very  poor,  but  where  every  facility  can  be  afforded  for  the  best 
artificial  feeding,  one  should  not  be  slow  to  adopt  the  latter  in  cases  of 
doubt.  Among  the  poor  and  ignorant,  however,  where  artificial  feeding 
can  not  be  carried  on  with  anything  like  the  same  chances  of  success,  all 
possible  efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  maternal  nursing  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  infant  mortality. 

When  Maternal  Nursing  should  not  be  Attempted. — (1)  No  mother 
who  is  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  whether  latent  or  active, 
should  nurse  her  infant;  it  can  only  hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease 
in  herself,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exposes  the  infant  to  the  danger  of 
infection.  (2)  Nursing  should  seldom  be  allowed  where  serious  com- 
plications liave  been  connected  with  parturition,  such  as  severe  haemor- 
rhage, puerperal  convulsions,  nephritis,  or  puerperal  septicaemia.  (3)  If 
the  mother  is  epileptic.  (4)  If  the  mother  is  suffering  from  any  serious 
chronic  disease  or  is  very  delicate,  since  great  harm  may  be  done  to  her 
without  any  corresponding. benefit  to  the  child.  (5)  Where  experience 
on  two  previous  occasions  under  favourable  conditions  has  shown  her 
inability  to  nurse  her  child.  (6)  When  no  milk  is  secreted.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  fourth  and  fifth  conditions,  an  absolute  opinion  can  not 
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always  be  given  at  the  outset.  As  a  rule,  mothers  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  nursing  first  or  second  children  than  subsequent  ones.  My 
own  statistic;}  indicate  that  in  general  the  capacity  for  lactation  dimin- 
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3G. — Wbiort  Cdbve  of  Noastira  and  AKnnciAL  Febdiho  Compared.  Both  in- 
taulfl  were  ilrous,  well  Douriahed.  and  in  sfxA  surroundingB.  The  hoKle-Ccd  ioftuit 
woi  never  once  put  to  the  breaat:  fed  from  the  niilk  Ubomtory.  First  formula:  Fat 
1  per  cent,  nigir  S  per  cent,  protHo  0.5  per  cent.  At  six  weelcB  takitii:  Fat  3  per 
cent,  gugsr  7  per  cf-nl.  protein  1.25  per  cent.  It  will  be  obBcrved  thnt  the  aunins 
infant  mnilc  more  rapid  progrea  dulinK  the  first  few  weeka.  while  thr  boltle-fpd  iu- 
(aot  n  ore  than  made  up  fur  thia  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  month,  for  weanins  be- 
came nereMBty  iu  tbo  other  child  owing  to  the  gradual  failure  of  the  mother'a  niillc 
Tbe  ilattoiutry  weight  was  the  result  of  this  condition,  and  the  irregular  aubaequcnt 
gkia  was  incident  to  the  change  of  food. 


ialiea  with  eacli  successive  iircgnancy.  My  inclination  as  a  rciiult  of 
increasing  e.^iperieiice  ia  not  to  allow  nursing  in  either  of  these  con- 
ditions, provided  thu  means  for  proper  artificial  feeding  can  be  com- 
manded. The  chances  of  success  arc  so  small  and  the  difticulties  are  eo 
increased  by  even  a  few  weeks  of  bad  nursing  that  I  prefer  not  to  put 
the  child  to  the  breast  at  all,  even  for  tlie  first  two  or  three  days.  The 
breasts  are  hound  up  at  once  and  kept  bandaged.  When  one  begins  with 
healthy  digestive  organs  the  difliculticri  with  artificial  feeding  are  rela- 
tively few,  and  it  is  usually  successful. 

Artificial  Feeding  ti.  Wet-Nnraing. — AVlicn  ninternat  nursing  is  im- 
pouible  or  undesirable,  the  milk  of  another  woman  would  tjccm  to  be 
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the  most  natural  and  best  substitute.  While  this  is  theoretically  true, 
the  practical  obstacles  are  so  many  as  to  put  wet-nursing  out  of  the 
question  as  a  general  method  of  feeding.  We  have  in  America  no  peasant 
class  like  that  of  Europe  to  draw  upon ;  and  in  the  class  which  furnishes 
most  of  our  wet-nurses  the  capacity  to  nurse  has  steadily  diminished. 
The  expense  of  a  wet-nurse — twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars  a  month 
in  New  York — ^the  danger  of  transmitting  contagious  disease,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  care  for  her  own  infant,  are  all  very  seri- 
ous objections  to  wet-nursing.  The  recent  advances  in  artificial  feeding 
have  placed  it  now  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  that  which  it  for- 
merly occupied.  While  it  is  true  that  good  breast-milk  is  unquestionably 
the  best  food,  it  is  equally  true  that  properly  modified  cow's  milk  is  a  far 
better  food  than  the  milk  of  many  wet-nurses  who  are  employed.  These 
facts  added  to  the  constantly  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
ones  have  caused  wet-nurses  to  be  pretty  generally  discarded,  even  in 
our  large  cities,  where  formerly  no  other  substitute  for  maternal  nursing 
was  considered. 

There  are,  however,  some  conditions  in  which  they  are  necessary, 
even  indispensable.  Some  infants,  usually  those  who  have  been  badly 
started,  can  not  be  made  to  thrive  upon  any  form  of  artificial  feeding. 
There  are  also  premature  infants  and  other  very  delicate  ones  whose 
powers  of  assimilation  are  so  feeble  that  they  are  reared  under  any  cir- 
cumstances only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  whose  chances  of  life 
are  much  increased  by  a  good  wet-nurse.  Again,  in  young  infants  who 
have  been  suffering  for  some  time  from  chronic  indigestion  and  failing 
nutrition,  the  symptoms  of  acute  inanition  sometimes  develop  with  great 
rapidity  and  severity.  Prom  such  a  condition,  apparently  hopeless,  in- 
fants may  sometimes  be  rescued  by  the  timely  assistance  of  a  good 
wet-nurse. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  infant  feeding  in  foundling 
asylums  and  other  institutions  for  young  infants  are  such  that  in  them 
partial  wet-nursing  at  least  should  be  employed  whenever  possible. 

Hized  Feeding. — Mixed  feeding,  or  a  combination  of  nursing  and 
artificial  feeding,  may  be  employed  whenever  the  supply  of  the  nurse  is 
insufficient.  The  use  of  one  or  two  feedings  a  day  from  the  bottle  after 
the  third  or  fourth  month  may  do  much  to  relieve  the  mother  from  the 
strain  of  nursing  entirely  without  disturbing  the  infant's  progress. 
During  the  later  months  more  feedings  may  be  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gradual  weaning. 

BREAST-FEEDING. 

Care  of  the  Breasts  daring  Lactation. — For  the  safety  of  both  mother 
and  child  it  is  essential  that  the  most  scrupulous  attention  be  given  to 
cleanliness.    The  nipples,  and  the  breasts  as  well,  should  always  be  care- 
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fully  washed  after  each  nursing.    Usually  plain  water  is  sufSeient^  or  a 
weak  boric-acid  solution  may  be  employed. 

Hurnng  during  the  Fint  Days  of  Life. — This  is  necessary,  to  accus- 
tom the  child  and  the  mother  to  the  procedure,  and  to  empty  the  breasts 
of  the  colostrum;  it  probably  also  promotes  uterine  contractions.  All 
these  results  can  be  attained  by  putting  the  child  to  the  breast  on  the 
first  day  once  in  six  hours,  on  the  second  day  once  in  four  hours.  The 
child  gets  from  the  breast  only  from  four  to  six  ounces  a  day  during 
the  first  two  days.  Did  it  require  more  nourishment  before  the  milk- 
flow  is  fully  established,  we  may  be  sure  that  Nature  would  not  have 
been  so  late  with  her  supply.  The  common  practice  of  administering 
to  an  infant  a  few  hours  old  all  sorts  of  decoctions,  with  the  idea  that 
l)ocause  it  cries  it  is  suffering  from  colic,  can  not  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. A  certain  amount  of  crying  is  necessary.  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, when  an  infant  is  unusually  large  and  strong  and  cries 
excessively,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  food  even  on  the  first  day;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  the  rule.  A  little  warm  water  should  first  be  given; 
from  two  to  four  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time  are  sufficient.  If  this  does  not 
satisfy  the  child,  regular  feeding  should  be  begun  on  the  second  day. 
Should  the  milk  be  delayed  beyond  the  second  day,  the  child  should 
be  put  to  the  breast  at  regular  intervals,  but  only  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, and  then  given  the  bottle  thereafter  if  still  hungry.  It  is  impor- 
tant not  to  cease  in  our  efforts  to  induce  a  secretion  for  several  days 
longer,  and  the  best  of  all  means  is  the  stimulation  of  the  child's  sucking. 

Nnrsing  Habits. — Good  habits  of  nursing  and  sleep  are  almost  as 
easily  formed  as  bad  ones,  provided  one  begins  at  the  outset.  A  vast  deal 
of  the  wear  and  tear  incident  to  the  nursing  period  may  be  avoided  if 
the  child  is  trained  to  regular  habits.  Attention  to  these  minor  points 
often  makes  all  the  difference  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  nurs- 
ing. After  the  third  day,  ten  nursings  in  the  twenty-four  hours  are  quite 
sufficient  for  the  first  weeks,  and  no  more  should  be  allowed.  An  infant 
at  this  age  can  usually  be  depended  upon  to  take  at  least  one  long  sleep 
of  from  four  to  five  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  For  the  rest  of  the  day 
the  child  should  be  awakened,  if  necessary,  at  the  regular  nursing  time, 
and  put  to  the  breast;  this  plan  being  continued  until  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  Ho  should  then  be  allowed  to  sleep  as  long  as  he  will,  and  but 
two  nursings  given  between  this  hour  and  seven  in  the  morning.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  a  healthy  infant  can  usually  be  trained  to 
nurse  and  sleep  with  almost  perfect  regularity,  frequently,  when  a  month 
old,  going  six  hours  regularly  at  night  without  feeding.  A  trained  nurse 
of  my  acquaintance  states  that  out  of  thirty-throo  infants  of  which  she 
had  the  care  from  birth,  thirty-one  were  trained  without  difficulty  in  the 
manner  stated.  Of  cojirse,  success  in  training  must  rest  almost  entirely 
with  the  nurse;  but  the  physician  should  at  least  appreciate  the  impor- 
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tance  of  proper  training  and  lend  it  his  support.  So  far  as  the  child 
is  concerned,  regular  habits  of  feeding  and  sleep,  and  regular  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels,  which  nearly  always  go  with  them,  are  most 
important  factors  in  infant  hygiene. 

Schedule  for  Breast-Feeding. 


Aoc. 


Number  of 

numngsin 

24  hours. 


Interval  during 
the  day. 


JHrst  day 

Second  day 

Third  to  twentieth  day 
Third  to  ninth  week .  . 
Third  to  fifth  month  .  . 
After  the  fifth  month  .  . 


Hours. 

b 
4 
2 


Night  nursings 

between  9  p.ii . 

and  7  a.ii. 


2H 


3 
3 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 


Relieving  the  mother  of  night-nursing  after  the  child  is  five  months 
old  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  will  often  enable  her  to  continue  lacta- 
tion, when  other^ase  it  would  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination.  On 
no  account  should  the  child  be  allowed  to  sleep  upon  the  mother's  breast, 
nor  in  the  same  bed  with  the  mother.  The  temptation  to  frequent  nurs- 
ing is  thus  largely  removed.  No  mere  sentiment  in  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  and 
experience. 

Symptoms  of  TTnsuccessful  Nursing  during  the  Early  Weeks. — At- 
tempts at  maternal  nursing  so  often  result  in  failure,  jeopardising  the 
health,  and  even  endangering  the  life  of  the  child,  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  decide  this  question  of  nursing 
aright,  and  as  early  as  possible.  On  the  one  hand,  one  should  not  hastily 
wean  a  child  on  account  of  symptoms  which  may  have  no  connection 
with  the  food,  nor  should  one  advise  weaning  when  the  indigestion  from 
which  the  infant  is  suffering  is  due  to  causes  which  are  temporary  and 
remediable.  On  the  other  hand,  nursing  should  not  be  continued  simply 
because  a  conscientious  mother  desires  it,  when  every  indication  points  to 
failure.  If  artificial  feeding  is  to  be  employed  the  difficulties  are  fewer 
when  it  is  begun  early  than  after  the  digestive  organs  have  been  deranged 
by  several  weeks  of  poor  nursing.  These  cases  form  a  very  large  group 
and  present  peculiar  difficulties  in  practice.  While  a  decision  is  being 
reached  as  to  the  ability  of  the  mother  to  nurse,  there  is  required  close 
observation  and  a  careful  study  of  all  the  conditions,  and  even  then  the 
physician  is  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  judgment  the  results  of  which 
may  be  serious. 

The  body-weight  gives  valuable  information.  The  child  (\oes  not 
gain  or  continues  to  lose  after  the  usual  initial  loss  of  the  first  three 
or  four  da}'8.     Observations  on  the  weight  at  least  twice  a  week  are 
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necessary,  and  in  cases  presenting  special  difficulties  the  weight  should 
be  taken  daily. 

At  times  there  may  be  no  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  even  severe  colic, 
yet  the  child  may  fret  and  worry  continually,  sleep  but  little,  and  show 
a  general  discomfort.  In  other  cases  definite  symptoms  of  gastric  indi- 
gestion may  be  present,  usually  vomiting  or  frequent  regurgitation  of 
small  amounts  of  undigested  milk,  later  mixed  with  mucus;  eructations 
of  gas  ^ith  or  without  vomiting  may  occur,  and  distention  of  the  stom- 
ach with  gas  and  gastric  colic  may  follow. 

More  often  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  intestinal.  Occasionally 
there  is  constipation,  but  as  a  rule  the  stools  are  frequent,  thin  and 
green,  containing  flaky  masses  of  undigested  milk,  and,  after  a  short 
time,  mucus  which  is  frequently  in  large  amount.  The  odour  of  the 
discharges  may  be  slightly  sour  or  there  may  be  none  at  all.  At  times 
there  is  much  gas  and  the  stools  are  sour  and  irritating.  If  constipation 
is  present  there  is  apt  to  be  severe  colic  and  abdominal  distention.  The 
almost  uniform  absence  of  any  elevation  of  temperature  in  these  cases 
points  strongly  against  the  existence  of  an  intestinal  infection,  which  is 
further  indicated  by  the  prompt  recovery  under  appropriate  treatment. 

Before  considering  the  case  one  of  inadequate  nursing,  or  simple  indi- 
gestion in  a  nursing  infant,  one  should  be  careful  to  exclude  organic 
conditions  in  the  child,  particularly  hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus. 
The  diagnosis  of  unsuccessful  nursing  should  include  the  changes  in  the 
milk  and  if  possible  the  causes  of  these  changes. 

As  the  first  step  one  should  endeavour  to  gain  some  idea  as  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  secreted.  During  the  first  week,  particularly  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  day,  the  temperature  may  be  elevated  quite  apart 
from  septic  or  inflammatory  conditions  or  even  evidences  of  indigestion. 
This  is  particularly  seen  where  the  breasts  secrete  almost  nothing  (see 
Inanition  Fever).  Often  when  the  milk  is  very  scanty  something  may 
be  learned  from  the  manner  in  which  the  child  takes  the  breast.  Where 
the  milk  is  abundant,  five  or  six  minutes  are  often  sufficient.  If  the  milk 
is  very  scanty,  an  infant  will  frequently  nurse  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  and  then  stop,  more  l)ecause  he  is  exhausted  than  because  he  is 
satisfied.  Sometimes,  when  the  breasts  are  practically  empty,  the  child 
will  seize  the  nipple  and  nurse  vigorously  for  a  few  moments,  then  drop 
it  in  apparent  disgust  and  refuse  to  make  any  further  efforts.  The  only 
satisfactory  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  is  to  weigh 
the  infant  before  and  after  each  nursing.  If  the  milk  is  merely  scanty, 
but  not  otherwise  abnormal,  the  infant  does  not  gain,  but  shows  no  symp- 
toms of  indigestion,  such  as  vomiting,  colic,  or  undigested  stools,  and 
he  frets  and  cries  from  hunger  only. 

An  excessively  rich  milk  is  usually  found  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: The  mother  is  in  good  health,  has  large  breasts  which  are  full 
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and  tense  at  nursing  time.  In  most  cases  she  is  upon  a  very  abundant 
diet,  getting  little  or  no  exercise,  and  frequently  taking  some  alcoholic 
beverage  with  the  notion  that  because  the  child  is  not  thriving  the  milk 
is  poor.  The  child  may  be  colicky,  sleepless,  and  uncomfortable,  may 
vomit,  may  have  frequent  stools  containing  much  undigested  food,  and 
may  be  losing  in  weight.  A  similar  condition  is  often  seen  when  a  wet- 
nurse  makes  a  change  from  the  simple  life  and  habits  of  her  own  home 
to  the  more  luxurious  life  and  diet  of  the  family  to  which  she  goes. 
The  milk  then  has  usually  a  high  specific  gravity,  is  high  in  fat  and  high 
in  protein.  The  following  analyses  from  Rotch  illustrate  the  point: 
No.  I  shows  milk  of  a  healthy  but  under-fed  wet-nurse  two  days  before 
change  of  food;  II,  the  milk  of  the  same  nurse  after  one  month  of  rich 
food  with  very  little  exercise ;  III,  milk  of  the  same  nurse,  the  food  and 
exercise  being  regulated.  The  effect  of  the  exercise  and  the  change  in 
diet  is  seen  in  a  very  marked  reduction  in  the  protein. 


I. 

1 

II. 

III. 

Fat 

Per  e«Bt. 

0.72 
6.75 
2.53 
0.22 

Per  eeat. 

5.44 
6.25 
4.61 
0.20 

Per  cent. 
5.50 

Sugar 

Protein 

Salts 

6.60 
2.90 
0.14 

A  scanty  milk  of  a  poor  quality  is  most  often  seen  when,  the  mother 
is  delicate  or  anaemic,  or  perhaps  has  had  a  difficult  or  complicated 
labour,  and  who  besides  is  anxious  and  careworn.  It  is  often  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  one  can  secure  the  necessary  half  ounce  required 
for  examination.  The  milk  is  usually  low  in  total  solids  and  very  low 
in  fat.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  only  1.024  to  1.027,  and  the  fat 
only  one  per  cent  or  less. 

A  disturbed  or  disordered  milk  secretion  is  sometimes  seen  when  the 
milk  is  scanty,  often  when  it  is  very  abundant.  Like  the  group  of  cases 
just  mentioned,  this  is  frequently  met  with  when  the  mother's  general 
health  is  below  the  normal,  but  particularly  is  it  influenced  by  her 
nervous  condition.  It  is  the  highly  nervous,  emotional,  worried  woman 
whose  milk  we  are  now  considering.  During  the  first  week  or  two  the 
secretion  may  be  excessive  and  then  rapidly  diminish;  or,  though  the 
milk  continues  abundant,  the  infant  shows  no  improvement.  It  is  most 
frequently  found  on  examination  that  the  milk  is  low  in  fat  (0.50  to 
1  per  cent),  while  it  may  be  high  in  protein  (1.75  to  3.50  per  cent). 
The  child's  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  intestinal  indigestion — severe 
colic,  flatulence,  and  frequent,  green,  undigested  stools.  Very  similar 
symptoms  are  sometimes  seen  when  the  milk  is  high  in  fat. 

Management, — The  cause  of  the  symptoms  being  in  the  food  and  not 
in  the  child,  the  futility  of  all  medical  treatment  will  be  at  once  appar- 
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ent  He  who  expects  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  by  the  use  of 
digestive  ferments^  by  giving  something  before  the  nursing  to  dilute  the 
milk,  or  to  check  frequent  intestinal  discharges  by  opium  or  astringents, 
will  be  disappointed.  Temporary  benefit  often  follows  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  but  unless  the  milk  can  be  materially  changed  in  composition  no 
permanent  improvement  in  the  child  is  to  be  looked  for.  The  question 
usually  to  be  decided  relates  to  the  continuance  of  nursing.  We  have  a 
choice  of  four  courses :  ( 1 )  To  continue  nursing,  endeavouring  to  correct 
the  milk  througli  treatment  of  the  mother;  (2)  to  partly  nurse  and 
partly  feed  from  the  bottle;  (3)  to  stop  all  nursing  temporarily,  pump- 
ing the  breasts  meanwhile  to  keep  up  the  secretion  while  we  attempt  to 
improve  its  character;  (4)  to  wean  at  once  and  entirely.  In  deciding 
which  of  these  courses  is  to  be  adopted  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  condition  of  tlie  child,  the  severity  and  duration  of  his  symptoms, 
the  findings  of  the  milk  examination,  and  the  condition  of  the  mother. 

WTiile  the  analysis  of  the  milk  is  of  some  value  in  determining  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  made,  it  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  the  child's  symptoms.  We  must  be  guided  not  by  what 
the  milk  contains,  but  by  how  seriously  it  disagrees.  The  chemical  ex- 
amination may  show  the  milk  to  be  of  normal  average  in  the  proportion 
of  its  different  ingredients  and  yet  the  child  be  seriously  upset  by  it; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  child  may  be  doing  admirably  upon  a  milk  which 
shows  proportions  which  differ  very  greatly  from  the  normal  average. 
The  question  always  concerns  the  effect  of  the  particular  milk  upon  the 
particular  child. 

When  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  severe  or  have  been  prolonged 
it  is  usually  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  condition  by  simply 
substituting  some  other  food  for  part  of  the  nursings.  This  seldom 
leads  to  any  material  improvement  in  the  symptoms,  while  it  does  con- 
fuse the  result,  since  we  can  not  now  tell  whether  it  is  the  breast  or  the 
bottle  feeding  which  disagrees.  A  better  plan  is  to  stop  nursing  en- 
tirely for  a  time  and  try  the  bottle  alone.  If  the  symptoms  are  at  once 
relieved  the  weaning  should  be  permanent. 

When  symptoms  point  to  a  scanty  milk,  but  of  fair  quality — i.e., 
infant  not  gaining  but  without  any  particular  symptoms  of  indigestion 
—one  is  often  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  continue  the  nursing 
to  advantage.  Until  a  decided  increase  in  the  milk  has  occurred  the 
child  should  have  supplementary  feedings  from  the  bottle  in  sufficient 
number  to  insure  his  being  properly  nourished.  Only  one  or  two  a  day 
may  be  required,  or  it  may  be  desirable  to  nurse  and  give  the  bottle  al- 
ternately. If  the  latter  plan  is  followed,  both  breasts  should  be  given  at 
each  nursing  period  for  the  stimulating  effect  upon  the  secretion. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  mother  the  first  thing  is  to  secure  for  her  an 
undisturbed  rest  at  night.    If  possible,  she  should  be  entirely  relieved  of 
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the  care  of  the  infant  at  this  time,  and  if  feeding  is  necessary  the  bottle 
should  be  given.  She  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air  every 
day,  driving  if  possible,  or  walking  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  take  more 
active  exercise.  Gentle  massage  of  the  breasts  is  often  useful  in  stimu- 
lating secretion.  It  should  be  done  with  care  and  with  every  precaution 
against  infection,  and  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  ten 
minutes.  The  diet  should  be  abundant,  with  a  large  allowance  of  milk 
and  meat,  especially  beef.  If  there  is  ana?mia,  iron  should  be  given. 
Every  means  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  general  nutrition,  for  what- 
ever benefits  this  improves  the  milk.  If  the  conditions  present  are  in- 
cident to  the  confinement  or  the  convalescence,  the  prognosis  is  good; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  very  marked  improvement  may  be 
evident,  and  lactation  may  be  successfully  continued.  If,  however,  the 
conditions  depend  upon  constitutional  debility,  the  prognosis  is  much 
worse.  Temporary  improvement  may  take  place,  but  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  the  nursing  is  a  failure. 

When  the  symptoms  are  found  to  be  associated  with  an  over-rich 
milk  the  prospects  for  continuing  nursing  are  much  better  than  when 
the  milk  is  poor.  Unless  the  infant's  digestion  is  very  feeble  or  has  been 
seriously  upset  either  with  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  one  can  usually  so 
alter  the  milk  by  treating  the  mother  as  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  the 
baby  at  the  breast.  Alcohol  should  be  prohibited;  the  diet,  especially 
the  amount  of  solid  food,  should  be  reduced,  and  the  mother  required  to 
take  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  particularly  by  walking.  The  in- 
tervals between  nursings  should  be  lengthened,  usually  to  three  hours. 
In  many  cases  there  is  an  advantage  in  diluting  the  milk  by  allowing  the 
child  to  take  water  before  putting  it  to  the  breast.  The  improvement 
following  such  a  change  in  regimen  is  often  immediate,  and  with  in- 
creasing age  and  weight  the  child  gradually  becomes  accustomed  to  and  is 
able  to  digest  the  rich  milk.  If,  however,  the  child's  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion are  of  an  aggravated  type,  whether  gastric  or  intestinal,  it 
will  be  necessary,  even  though  the  weight  is  increasing  normally,  to  stop 
nursing  entirely  for  a  time.  The  breasts  should  be  pumped  at  regular 
intervals  and  the  child  placed  upon  some  other  food  until  the  symptoms 
are  relieved,  and  then  brought  back  gradually  to  breast-feeding.  Should 
the  infant's  digestion  be  seriously  upset  a  second  time  as  soon  as  the 
breast  is  resumed,  the  child  should  be  partially  or  entirely  weaned. 

If  the  examination  shows  the  milk  to  be  of  very  poor  quality  (i.  e., 
low  in  fat,  low  in  total  solids),  whether  scanty  or  abundant,  the  outlook 
is  not  good.  It  is  seldom  that  the  conditions  affecting  the  mother  to 
which  such  a  milk  is  due  can  be  removed. 

When  we  see  a  fretful,  colicky,  sleepless  infant  with  either  no  gain 
in  weight  or  a  loss  of  a  few  ounces  a  week,  and  with  stools  which  never 
approach  the  normal,  and  these  conditions  have  lasted  for  three  or  four 
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weeki,  we  are  justified  in  taking  the  child  from  the  breast  at  once  (Fig. 
27).  When  the  symptoms  are  less  pronounced,  and  especially  when,  in 
spite  of  all  discomfort  and  indigestion,  the  infant  is  gaining  in  weight, 
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Fio,  27. — Weight  Cithte  aROwinn  tf«  Effict  of  Bah  Nni«aiNQ  *wi>  Good  Fbemho. 
Maternal  nunitig  for  seven  wn>lu;  eontinuMi  Bymptonu  of  indigestion;  colic,  fn- 
quent  grren  paesuget.  cotiataDt  discomfort,  etc. ;  other  treatment  without  avail.  Im- 
nediste  improvenient  when  weaued  and  put  on  modified  milk  from  the  laboratory. 
Formula:  Fat  1.5  per  cent,  sugar  6  per  cent,  protein  0,75  pf>r  cent.  All  Hymptoma  of 
indigcatioD japidly  disappoorcd,  the  i)erceDtages  were  gradually  incrcaaed,  aud  a  steady 
gain  in  wd^^t  followed. 


even  though  not  rapidly,  further  efforts  may  be  made  before  weaning 
is  ordered. 

Summary. — Poor  milk  is  usually  low  in  fat  and  scanty  in  quantity, 
while  the  protein  may  be  either  high  or  low.  Very  rich  millt  is  usually 
high  both  in  fat  and  protein.  Very  poor  milk  can  seldom  be  perma- 
Dently  improved  unless  the  causes  are  very  definite  and  of  a  temporary 
character.  Over-rich  milk  can  often  be  improved  if  the  true  explanatios 
for  it  can  be  reached.  Results  are  to  be  judged  not  so  much  by  the 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  as  by  improvement  in  the  infant's 
symptoms.  Since  good  feeding  gives  so  much  better  results  than  poor 
nursing,  if  circumstances  are  such  tliat  artificial  feeding  can  be  properly 
done,  I  am  inclined  to  stop  nursing  after  a  fair  trial — e.g.,  of  two  to 
three  weeks — has  lieen  made,  rather  tlian  waste  time  in  prolonged  efForte 
to  improve  the  breast-milk. 
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Wet-Norsmg. — In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  essential  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  her  child  shall  be  of- 
about  the  same  age  as  the  child  she  is  to  nurse,  for,  after  the  first  month, 
the  changes  in  tlie  composition  of  breast-milk  are  insignificant.  It  is 
always  desirable  that  the  wet-nurse  shall  have  nursed  her  own  infant 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  she  has  an  abundance  of  good 
milk ;  hence,  taking  a  wet-nurse  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  week  is 
always  fraught  with  considerable  uncertainty.  It  is  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  not  its  age,  which  determines  whether  or  not  it  will  agree.  For 
an  infant  over  one  month  old,  a  good  wet-nurse  whose  milk  is  anywhere 
between  one  and  six  months  old  will  usually  answer  perfectly  well;  and 
even  for  premature  infants  such  a  milk  may  be  used  without  hesitation, 
but  it  should  at  first  be  diluted. 

A  good  nurse  must,  first  of  all,  be  a  healthy  woman,  free  from 
syphilitic  or  tuberculous  taint,  and  her  throat,  teeth,  skin,  glands,  scalp, 
and  legs  should  be  carefully  inspected.  She  must  have  good  mammary 
glandular  development.  The  breasts  should  be  full  and  hard  three  hours 
after  nursing.  They  may  be  very  large  and  yet  supply  very  little  milk, 
being  then  composed  almost  entirely  of  fat.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
smaller  breasts  may  be  almost  all  glandular  tissue  and  secrete  an  abun- 
dance of  milk.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  a  breast  before  and  after 
nursing  is  one  of  the  best  guides  as  to  the  amoimt  of  milk  it  is  secreting. 
The  nipples  should  be  free  from  erosions  or  fissures,  and  long  enough 
for  the  needs  of  the  child.  Preferably  a  wet-nurse  should  be  of  a  phleg- 
matic temperament,  and  of  a  good  moral  character.  This  is  desirable 
for  personal  reasons,  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  moral  qualities 
being  transmitted  through  the  milk.  It  is  desirable  that  she  should 
be  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  although  much  more  depends 
upon  the  individual  than  upon  the  age.  Other  things  being  equal,  a 
primipara  should  be  chosen.  An  examination  of  the  milk  may  be  of 
some  assistance  in  selecting  a  nurse ;  but  the  best  evidence  to  be  obtained 
of  the  character  of  a  woman's  milk  is  the  condition  of  her  own  child, 
which  should  always  be  seen  before  she  is  accepted.  It  often  happens 
that  a  woman  who  has  had  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  for  her  own 
infant  has  very  little  for  another  infant  for  the  first  few  days  in  her 
new  surroundings.  This  is  usually  the  result  of  the  nervous  disturbance 
connected  with  parting  from  her  own  child,  going  to  a  new  place,  being 
carefully  watched,  etc.  In  such  a  case  it  should  not  be  too  readily  de- 
cided that  she  is  incompetent  as  a  nurse,  for,  under  most  circumstances, 
with  proper  treatment  the  regular  flow  of  milk  will  be  re-established. 

Weaning. — Weaning  should  -always  be  done  gradually,  when  pos- 
sible, for  the  sake  of  both  mother  and  child.  Sudden  weaning  is  apt  to 
be  followed  by  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion  in  the  infant.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  necessary  result,  and  usually  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
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the  child  is  given  cow'b  milk  without  sufficieint  dilution.  Weaning  in  hot 
weather  is  usually  to  be  avoided,  !)ut  the  harm  frum  this  in  not  nearly  so 
great  as  souiGtimes  resuita  where  lactation  is  unduly  prolonged  because 
of  a  prejudice  against  a  change  of  food  at  this  time.  While  there  are 
many  women  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  able  to  nurse  their  children  to 
advantage  for  the  entire  first  year,  the  number  of  such  among  the  bet- 
ter classes  is  certainly  very  small.  By  the  latter,  nursing  can  rarely  be 
continued  beyond  the  ninth,  and  often  not  beyond  the  sixth  month, 
without  unduly  draining  the  vitality  of  the  mother  and  at  the  same  time 
harming  the  child.  The  late  months  of  lactation,  like  the  early  months, 
require  close  watching.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  continue  both  ma- 
ternal and  wet-nursing  too  long,  owing  to  a  dislike  of  making  a  change 
when  things  are  going  tolerably.  If  it  has  not  been  done  before  for 
reasons  previously  considered,  breast-feeding  should  be  supplemented 
by  other  food  by  the  ninth  or  tenth  month  in  any  case.  The  child's 
weight  is  a  good  guide  as  to  time  and  amount  to  be  given.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evident  signs  of  disease,  a  stationary  weight  for  several  weeks 
makes  weaning  advisable ;  a  steady  loss  makes  it  imperative. 
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Fkj.  2H. — Chakt  mawiini  the  Emcr  or  Pkeohanct  L'i^js  tug  Wbi 
INU  Infant.  The  u|>p«r  lioc  U  that  uf  the  patiout:  the  lower  ouu  U 
for  the  fint  year. 


The  accompanying  weight-chart  (Fig.  28)  illustrates  tliis  jmint.  The 
infant  did  unusually  well  until  the  sixth  month.  As  it  did  not  seem  ill, 
the  parents  were  not  disturbed  until  the  loss  had  reached  three  pounds. 
Feeding  was  at  once  begun,  and  the  ciiild  gradually  regained  its  lost 
weight    It  wae  subsequently  discovered  that  the  mullicr  was  pregnant 
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When  a  nursing  infant  has  been  accuBtomed  from  birth  to  take  one 
feeding  a  day  from  the  bottle,  always  a  great  convenience  to  a  nursing 
mother,  gradual  weaning  is  generally  an  easy  matter;  otherwise  it  is 
Bometimes  an  impoBsibility,  the  child  refusing  all  food  except  the  breast 
80  long  as  this  is  given,  and  nothing  but  starvation  inducing  it  to  take 
food  either  from  a  bottle  or  a  spoon. 

Sudden  weaning  may  be  required  at  any  time  from  the  development 
in  the  mother  of  acute  disease  of  a  serious  nature,  such  as  typhoid  fever 
or  pneumonia,  of  grave  chronic  disease,  such  aa  tuberculosis  or  nephritis, 
from  the  intercurrence  of  pregnancy,  or  from  disease  of  the  mammary 
gland.  An  infant  should  not  be  suckled  at  a  breast  which  is  the  seat 
of  acute  inflammation.  Through  many  of  the  minor  ills — mild  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  pharyngitis,  indigestion,  and  even  malarial  fever — mothers 
frequently  nurse  their  children  without  any  seeming  detriment  to  them 
or  to  themselves.  In  acute  illness  of  short  duration,  if  severe,  it  is 
usually  better,  unless  we  decide  to  wean  altogether,  to  feed  the  child 
from  the  bottle  and  to  maintain  the  flow  of  milk  by  the  use  of  the  breast- 
pump  three  or  four  times  a  day  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  dry  up. 
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Fio.  29. — Weioht  Cdhve  or  a  Child  Properly  Wbaned.  Abrapt  weaning  at  eight 
rnontha:  loss  of  weight  for  the  firat  week  due  to  the  child's  boinK  |iut  upon  eow'a  niUk 
with  low  perccrtages.  Formula:  Fat  1.0  per  eent.  augnr  6  per  eent.  protein  0.80  per 
cent.  Percentages  were  graduBlly  ioereaxed.  with  suhsequent  steady  and  reeulnr 
gain  in  weight.  Weaning  accomptiBiipd  without  the  slighteat  aymptom  of  indigee- 
tion.     The  lower  in  the  average  line. 

In  cases  of  sudden  weaning,  the  food  should  in  the  beginning  be  very 
much  weaker  than  for  an  artificiatly  fed  child  of  tlie  same  ^e.  The 
change  can  then  be  made  without  causing  much  disturbance  (Fig.  39). 
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When  the  infant  has  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  cow^s  milk  the 
strength  of  the  food  may  be  gradually  increased. 

The  difficulties  in  weaning  a  child  who  up  to  nine  or  ten  months  has 
had  no  food  but  the  breast  are  sometimes  great.  Much  time  and  tact 
are  necessary  on  the  part  of  both  physician  and  nurse  in  these  cases.  To 
try  to  teach  older  infants  to  take  the  bottle  is  unwise;  feeding  from 
cup  or  spoon  is  usually  quite  as  easy.  Continued  coaxing  of  food  is 
objectionable;  forcing  is  much  worse  and  prolongs  the  struggle.  In 
my  experience  I  have  found  the  best  way  to  offer  food  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  to  take  it  away  at  once  if  refused.  This  is  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours.  A  variety  of  things  may  be  offered — modified  covir^s 
milk,  thick  gruels,  beef  juice,  broths,  bread  and  milk,  etc.  The  nature 
of  the  food  seems  to  make  very  little  difference.  A  strong-willed  child 
will  often  hold  out  for  twenty-four  or  thirty -six  hours,  and  occasionally 
a  very  stubborn  one  is  found  who  will  do  so  for  forty-eight  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  pangs  of  hunger  are  generally  so  acute  that  he 
capitulates.  Serious  symptoms  from  withholding  food  under  such  cir- 
cumstances I  have  never  seen. 


MIXED  FEEDING. 

By  mixed  feeding  is  meant  a  combination  of  nursing  and  artificial 
feeding.  There  are  no  objections  to  this  practice ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  great  advantages  in  giving  an  infant  only  a  few  breast-feedings  a 
day  when  more  are  impossible.  This  may  frequently  be  done  in  hospital 
practice,  and  thus  a  single  wet-nurse  may  assist  in  the  feeding  of  several 
infants.  Mixed  feeding  may  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  milk  supply 
of  the  mother  is  insufficient.  If  at  any  time  the  mother's  health  begins 
to  suffer,  she  may  be  relieved  of  night  nursing  or  of  one  or  more  nurs- 
ings during  the  day,  and  the  bottle  substituted.  In  this  way  she  may 
be  enabled  to  continue  lactation  for  some  time  longer  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  Mixed  feeding  is  often  necessary  during  the  first  few 
weeks,  while  the  mother's  milk  is  insufficient  iiv  consequence  of  some- 
tliing  which  has  retarded  her  convalescence.  For  the  advantage  of  the 
stimulation  to  secretion  afforded  by  the  child's  nursing,  it  is  usually 
better,  rather  than  alternate  the  breast  and  the  bottle,  to  put  the  child 
at  first  to  the  breasts.  After  he  has  emptied  them,  additional  food  may 
be  given  from  the  bottle  if  the  baby  is  still  hungry.  The  milk  may  be- 
come abundant  and  of  good  quality  as  soon  as  the  mother  is  well  enough 
to  be  up  and  out  of  doors,  although  it  was  previously  scanty  and  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Two  or  three  feedings  a  day  from  the  bottle  help  to 
bridge  over  this  period  and  prevent  the  child's  nutrition  from  suffering. 
But  before  allowing  a  mother  partly  to  nurse  and  partly  to  feed  her 

infant,  one  should  be  sure  that  the  quality  of  her  milk  is  good. 
13 
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It  is  well  from  the  very  outset  to  accustom  the  infant  to  take  on^ 
feeding  from  a  bottle  each  day.  In  maternal  nursing,  the  occasional 
feeding  which  is  usually  necessary  becomes  then  a  simple  matter.  If 
the  child  is  being  wet-nursed,  the  same  plan  is  advisable,  for  it  is  then 
easy  to  put  an  infant  upon  the  bottle  entirely  in  the  event  of  the  wet- 
nurse  leaving  suddenly — a  not  uncommon  occurrence. 

ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING. 

There  are  a  few  fundamental  principles  regarding  which  nearly  all 
podiatrists  are  agreed. 

Woman's  milk  is  not  only  the  best,  it  is  the  ideal  infant  food. 

Any  substitute  should  furnish  the  same  constituents — fat,  carbohy- 
drates, protein,  salts,  and  water,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  body  for  its  nutrition  and  growth ;  *  furthermore,  they 
should  be  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  a  good  sample 
of  woman's  milk. 

The  different  constituents  should  resemble  those  of  woman's  milk 
as  nearly  as  possible  both  in  their  chemical  composition  and  in  their 
behaviour  toward  the  digestive  fluids. 

'  From  numerous  obeervations,  the  nutritive  needs  of  the  average  infant  in  health 
have  been  shown  to  be  about  100  calories  for  each  kilo,  of  body  weight  from  the  third 
week  to  the  sixth  month.  These  gradually  diminbh  until  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
they  reach  about  75  to  80  calories  per  kilo.  The  caloric  requirements  are  greater 
for  very  active  infants  on  account  of  their  more  rapid  metabolism;  also,  for  premature 
infants  or  those  much  below  average  weight,  on  account  of  their  relatively  larger 
body  surface  to  radiate  heat.  For  such  infants  from  125  to  150  calories  per  kilo, 
may  be  necessary. 

An  infant  weighing  7  kilos.  (15  pounds)  requires  about  700  calorics  daily.  As  the 
caloric  value  of  a  good  average  specimen  of  woman's  milk  is  about  650  calories  per 
litre,  the  requirements  would  be  supplied  by  a  little  over  one  litre  of  woman's  milk. 

The  practical  application  of  these  facts  in  infant-feeding  is  that  one  should  be 
careful  to  furnish  to  an  infant  who  is  artificially  fed  what  is  needed,  but  no  con- 
siderable excess.  A  food  much  below  the  normal  caloric  requirements,  or  one  much 
above  them,  may  be  equAlly  improper  and  therefore  unsuccessful.  The  physician 
should  be  able  to  calculate  the  caloric  value  of  the  food  given,  to  sec  if  possible  where 
the  mistake  lies,  when  infants  are  not  triving. 

The  caloric  value  of  any  modification  of  cow's  milk  of  known  percentages  may  be 
calculated  as  follows :  An  infant  is  taking  six  feedings  of  6  ounces,  or  36  ounces  daily 
of  a  milk  containing,  fat  3.5  per  cent,  sugar  7  per  cent,  protein  1.75  per  cent. 

.035    (fat         %)  X  9.3  (cal.  val.  o'  fat)         -  .325  cal.  val.  of  fat  in  1  gnu.  food. 

.07      (sugar     %)  X  4.1  ("      "     "  sugar)      -  .287 sugar      "  1    " 

.0176  (protein  %)  X  4.1  ( protein)   -  ,Cff2_ protein  "  1    " 

.684  caloric  value  of  1  gram  of  food. 

.684  X  1000  -  684  (caloric  value  1  litre  food). 

36  ounces  -  1.06  litres:  1.06  X  684  -  725  (No.  of  calorics  in  food  taken  daily). 

Such  calculations  may  be  applied  to  any  milk  formula  of  known  percentage,  but 
are  rather  laborious.    A  simpler  way  of  arriving  at  the  same  result  is  to  multiply  the 
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No  food  except  fresh  milk  from  some  other  animal  meets  the  re- 
quirements even  approximately. 

In  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  cow^s  milk  is  selected  as  being 
the  only  milk  available  for  general  use.  Although  it  furnishes  all  the 
constituents  required,  they  are  not  present  in  the  proportions  suited  to 
young  infants,  and  the  constituents  are  not  identical  with  those  in 
woman's  milk.  Cow's  milk,  therefore,  can  not  be  fed  to  most  infants 
without  some  changes.  These  changes  are  technically  known  as  the 
modification  of  cow's  milk.  To  make  these  changes  properly  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  what  are  the  difficulties  in  the  digestion  of  cow^s  milk  and 
how  these  may  be  overcome. 

The  earliest  milk  modification  was  simply  dilution  with  water  and 
the  addition  of  enough  cane  sugar  to  make  it  taste  like  breast-milk. 
The  only  change  made  with  the  age  of  the  child  was  simply  to  vary  the 
amount  of  water.  Instead  of  water  as  a  diluent  many  preferred  to  use 
gruels  made  from  different  cereals,  believing  that  thereby  the  casein  was 
rendered  more  digestible.  Upon  such  simple  modifications  as  these  many 
children  have  done,  and  many  still  do,  very  well,  when  the  matter  of 
dilution  is  judiciously  managed.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  present 
knowledge  enables  us  to  do  something  better.  There  are,  however,  cir- 
cumstances in  which  anything  more  complex  is  impossible  in  the  way 
of  milk  modification. 

Later,  when  the  composition  of  woman's  milk  came  to  be  better 
understood,  it  was  thought  that  all  that  was  necessary  in  modified  milk 
was  to  secure  the  exact  percentages  of  fat,  protein,  sugar,  and  salts 
which  exist  in  a  good  sample  of  woman's  milk,  and  that  this  combina- 
tion would  be  the  best  possible  substitute  for  it.     Out  of  this  came  the 


caloric  values  of  the  difTcrent  ingredients  used  in  making  up  the  food  by  the  amount 
of  each  one  that  is  taken.    These  values  are  approximately  as  follows: 

ounce  7  per  cent  milk                                         has  a  caloric  value  of    27.5 
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"     fat-free        '*                                             "    "      "          *'  "    10.0 

..     ^hey           "                                             "    "      "          "  '•    10.0 

•'     milk  sugar  by  weight                                "    "      "          "  "  116.0 

it        it        it      it  volume                                "     "       "          "  "    72.0 

even  tablespoonful  of  milk  sugar                         "     "      "          "  "    44.0 

ounce  barley  flour  by  weight                               "    "      "          "  "  100.0 

••      wat<»r  (1  tablcapoonful  to  a  pint)  **     "       "          "  "      2.0 

"     malt-floup  extract                                       "     "      "          "  "    80.0 

"     condensed  milk                                         "    "      *'          "  "  132.0 

"     olive  oil  by  volume                                    *'     "      "          "  "  245.0 
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various  mixtures  of  milk,  cream,  sugar,  etc.,  which  aimed  to  reproduce, 
according  to  the  views  of  different  writers,  the  exact  proportions  of 
woman's  milk.  This  was  a  step  in  advance,  in  that  some  proper  relation 
between  the  different  food  constituents  was  maintained.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  no  single  milk-formula  can  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  woman's  milk;  and  intelligent  students  of  the  problem  have  ceased 
to  search  for  one. 

In  the  percentage  method  of  infant-feeding  one  considers  the  differ- 
ent elements  of  the  food  separately  and  tries  to  adapt  their  proportions 
to  the  child's  digestion.  While  it  is  based  ujwn  tlie  perct?ntage  com- 
position of  woman's  milk,  it  recognises  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
digestibility  of  cow's  milk  and  woman's  milk.  It  aims  to  discover  tlie 
proper  proportions  of  fat,  sugar,  and  protein,  and  the  best  metho<ls  of 
gradational  increase  for  healthy  infants  with  normal  digestion;  and 
also  to  discover  for  those  with  abnormal  or  feeble  digestion,  the  com- 
binations best  suited  to  the  individual  conditions.  Percentages  are 
simply  a  method  of  stating  definitely  the  composition  of  the  food  which 
we  are  giving.  There  is,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  no  such  thing  as 
the  percentage  method  of  feeding;  it  is  merely  a  method  of  statement. 

For  the  fundamental  work  along  this  line  we  are  indebted  to 
Prof.  T.  M.  Rotch,  of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Gordon,  of  the  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company. 

The  calculation  of  food  requirements  of  an  infant  in  terms  of  calories 
is  at  present  much  employed.  The  requirements  are  assumed  to  be 
fairly  uniform  for  an  infant  of  a  given  weight  (the  figures  are  given 
on  a  previous  page),  and  for  healthy,  well-nourislied  children  this  is 
approximately  correct.  But  the  calculation  is  not  correct  for  tliose  who 
are  l)elow  the  average  weight  for  their  ages.  For  such  cliiklren  tlie  food 
requirements  measured  in  calories  are  considerably  greater  tlian  those 
allowed  by  the  theoretical  calculation.  A  comparison  of  the  physiological 
requirements  as  calculated,  with  the  calories  furnished  by  the  food  given, 
is  a  useful  method  of  control  in  the  feeding  of  children  who  are  not 
thriving  or  whose  nutrition  is  especially  difficult.  It  enables  one  to 
see  whether  he  is  feeding  far  above  or  far  below  physiological  re(]uire- 
ments,  and  also  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  increasing  some  elements 
in  the  food  if  others  are  reduced.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  basis  of  cal- 
culating food  requirements,  but  nothing  more.  I^ike  the  percentage 
method,  it  is  a  method  of  statement;  the  two  are  not  in  contrast  or  op- 
position, and  l)oth  are  valuable. 

The  Modification  of  Cow's  Milk  for  Healthy  Infants  daring  the  First 
Year. — It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  separately  tlie  changes  re- 
(juired  by  healthy  infants  with  normal  digestion,  those  recjuired  by  in- 
fants with  feeble  digestion,  and  those  required  by  infants  suffering  from 
more  or  less  indigestion.    From  a  failure  to  make  this  distinction,  much 
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confusion  has  arisen.  The  digestion  of  all  healthy  infants  is  very  much 
alike,  and  they  can  all  be  fed  in  much  the  same  way ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  variations  afforded  by  unhealtliy  infants  are  almost  endless, 
and  each  case  must  be  considered  by  itself.  If  it  is  only  healthy  infants 
that  can  be  fed  by  rule,  it  is  equally  true  that  if  fed  from  the  beginning 
by  proper  rules  most  infants  will  remain  healthy. 

In  adapting  cow's  milk  for  infant-feeding  we  must  realise  at  the 
outset  that,  no  matter  how  we  may  alter  it,  cow's  milk  is  not  a  perfect 
substitute  for  woman's  milk.  It  should  not  be  lost  siglit  of  that  there 
are  inherent  differences  whicli  will  never  be  altogether  removed.  The 
following  table  gives  the  proportions  of  the  various  elements  which  make 
up  the  two  milks: 


Woman's  milk, 
average. 

Cow's  milk, 
average. 

Fat 

Par  oeni. 
3.50 
7.00 
1.50 

0.20 

87.80 

Per  oeni. 
4.00 

{■hurar                           

4.50 

Protein 

3.50 

Salts 

0.75 

Water 

87.25 

100.00 

100.00 

These  quantitative  differences  in  the  constituents  are  important.  It  will 
be  seen  that  cow's  milk  has  an  excess  of  protein  and  salts,  but  is  de- 
ficient in  sugar.  Far  more  important,  however,  for  the  infant  are  the 
qualitative  differences.  The  sugar  in  the  two  milks,  it  is  true,  is  nearly 
if  not  quite  the  same.  The  fat  of  cow's  milk,  however,  contains  a  smaller 
proportion  of  oleic  acid  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  volatile  fatty 
acids.  The  salts  are  excessive  in  amount,  particularly  calcium  phos- 
phate, but  are  deficient  in  iron  and  potassium.  There  are  important 
differences  in  the  protein.  The  total  protein  of  cow's  milk  is  nearly  two 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  in  woman's  milk.  In  cow's  milk  the  sol- 
uble protein  (lactalbumin,  etc.)  is  only  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  as 
abundant  as  the  insoluble  protein  (casein) ;  while  in  woman's  milk  the 
soluble  protein  forms  more  than  half  the  total.  But  the  difference  in  the 
digestibility  of  the  protein  of  the  two  milks  is  much  less  than  was  once 
l^elieved.  Other  important  conditions  relate  to  the  reaction  of  milk,  its 
freshness,  bacterial  contamination,  etc.  The  modification  of  milk  must 
aim,  therefore,  at  something  more  than  overcoming  the  quantitative  dif- 
ferences in  the  constituents. 

In  the  adaptation  of  cow's  milk  for  infant-feeding  the  emphasis 
has  been  at  different  times  laid  upon  different  elements.  The  view  was 
long  held  that  the  chief  trouble  was  with  the  protein.  As  a  result  of  this 
the  use  of  predigested  milk  came  largely  into  vogue,  and  milk  formulas 
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with  liigh  fat  and  low  protein  were  widely  employed.  Then  came  the 
opinion  prominently  advanced  by  Czerny  and  Keller  that  it  was  the 
fat  which  produced  the  most  trouble:  More  recently  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Finkelstein  and  his  pupils  that  disturbances  of  the  gravest  char- 
acter may  be  due  to  the  sugar  and  even  to  the  salts.  Our  knowledge  on 
this  subject  leaves  many  points  still  unsettled.  Meanwhile,  the  im- 
portant thing  for  the  student  and  the  practitioner  to  appreciate,  is  the 
fact  that  any  of  the  elements  of  cow's  milk  may  cause  serious  disturb- 
ance. For  the  healthy  child  we  are  safe  in  emphasising  that  trouble  is 
most  likely  to  be  due  to  the  fat,  while  one  with  disordered  digestion  may 
be  disturbed  by  any  one  of  the  elements.  However,  one  must  be  care- 
ful about  inferring,  from  the  disturbances  in  sick  infants,  how  healthy 
ones  are  to  be  fed. 

Fat.— The  amount  of  fat  of  cow^s  milk  which  a  healthy  infant  can 
digest  varies  considerably ;  the  usual  limits  are  between  1  and  4  per  cent. 
There  are  not  many  infants  who  can  digest  as  much  fat  of  cow's  milk  as 
the  proportion  often  present  in  a  good  sample  of  breast-milk.  With 
most  infants  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  as  low  a  proportion  as  1  per 
cent.  The  increase  should  be  made  very  gradually.  I  have  not  found 
it  advantageous  to  increase  the  fat  above  4  per  cent;  for  most  infants 
under  usual  conditions  the  upper  limit  should  not  be  over  3.5  per  cent. 
I  constantly  see  serious  derangements  of  digestion  produced  by  the  use 
of  higher  percentages.* 

The  danger  of  disturbing  the  infant's  digestion  by  fat  has  only 
recently  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  This  mistake  is  frequently  made 
when  rich  Jersey  milk  is  employed,  and  also  when  the  fat  percentage 
is  steadily  raised  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  chronic  constipation. 
For  nearly  all  infants  with  disordered  digestion  the  fats  must  be  much 
reduced.  No  modification  of  the  fat  of  cow's  milk  is  possible  except 
in  the  amount.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the  digestibility 
of  gravity  and  centrifugal  cream.  Freshness  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration in  all  extra  fat  added  to  milk. 

Sugar. — In  woman's  milk  the  percentage  of  sugar  varies  but  little; 
it  is  usually  between  six  and  seven  per  cent.  In  feeding  cow's  milk  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  have  the  sugar  less  than  five  or  more  than  seven 
per  cent.  To  obtain  the  proper  proportion  of  sugar  is  the  simplest  part 
of  the  modification.  It  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  the  amount  to 
be  added  to  bring  this  up  to  the  per  cent  desired.  While,  for  reasons 
given  elsewhere,  lactose  is  the  form  of  sugar  generally  preferred,  when 
this  can  not  be  obtained,  cane  sugar  may  be  substituted,  but  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  amount.  Besides,  there  is  some  difference  in  the  diges- 
tibility of  these  two  sugars.     In  certain  forms  of  intestinal  indigestion 

^  Archives  of  Psediatrics,  January,  1905. 
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cane  sugar  is  soiiietiines  better  tolerated  tlian  is  milk  sugar.  Maltose 
also  may  be  used ;  it  possesses  certain  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages^ 
which  should  be  carefully  considered  before  it  is  employed.  It  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  purpose  of  adding  sugar  is  not  to 
sweeten  the  food,  but  to  furnish  the  proper  proportion  of  soluble  carbo- 
hydrates for  nutrition. 

Protein. — To  the  modification  of  the  protein  of  cow's  milk  most  of 
the  attention  was  formerly  given.  The  evidence  seems  conclusive,  how- 
ever, that  healthy  infants  digest  this  protein  without  difficulty.  The 
main  point  necessary  therefore  is  to  decide  upon  the  quantity  which  shall 
be  given. 

During  the  early  weeks  not  more  than  one  per  cent  of  protein  is 
required.  The  amount  should  be  gradually  increased  so  that  an  aver- 
age child  will  receive  at  four  or  five  months  two  per  cent  of  protein 
and  three  per  cent  at  eight  or  nine  months.  It  is  a  common  mistake 
to  continue  long  with  too  low  protein.  Anaemia,  malnutrition,  and,  I 
believe,  sometimes  scurvy  are  seen  as  a  consequence  of  this  practice. 
The  gradual  increase  is  therefore  just  as  important  as  the  low  beginning. 

Inorganic  Salts. — These  may  generally  be  calculated  in  cow's  milk 
as  one-fifth  the  total  protein.  When  the  total  protein  has  been  suitably 
reduced  by  dilution  the  amount  of  total  salts  will  approximate  that  pres- 
ent in  woman's  milk.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  such  dilution, 
while  it  brings  down  those  salts  which  are  in  excess,  chiefly  calcium 
phosphate,  to  a  proper  proportion,  also  reduces  to  the  same  degree  the 
iron  and  potassium  which  originally  were  not  in  excess.  The  influence 
of  the  inorganic  salts  upon  nutrition  is  something  deserving  further 
study.  In  certain  pathological  conditions  the  salts  are  undoubtedly 
capable  of  producing  serious  disturbances. 

The  amount  of  reduction  obtained  by  the  different  dilutions  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


Cow'a  milk. 

Diluted 
once. 

Diluted 
twice. 

Diluted 
3  times. 

Diluted 
4  times. 

Protein 

3.50 

0.75 

1.75 
0.37 

1.16 

0.25 

0.87 
0.18 

0  70 

Inorganic  salts 

0.15 

Reaction. — It  has  been  customary  to  overcome  the  excessive  acidity 
of  cow's  milk  by  adding  either  lime-water  or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Of 
the  former,  there  is  generally  employed  about  one  ounce  to  each  twenty 
ounces  of  the  food;  of  the  latter,  about  one  grain  to  each  ounce  of  the 
food.  The  manner  in  which  the  addition  of  these  substances  affects  the 
digesti(m  of  milk  is  not  fully  understood.  The  practical  value  of  adding 
lime-water  is  well  established  by  clinical  experience.  Some  recent  ex- 
periments of  T.  W.  Clarke  indicate  that  its  chief  effect  may  be  due  to 
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its  stimulation  of  the  secretion  of  livdrochloric  acid.  Lime-water  also 
causes  a  retardation  of  coagulum  formation  in  the  stomach. 

Bacteria. — These  are  always  present  in  cow's  milk.  They  have 
been  already  considered  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the  Sterilisation  of 
Milk. 

TiiK  Observation  of  Cases  of  Infant-Feeding. — For  the  first  few 
weeks  it  is  essential  that  the  physician  see  the  infant  every  few  days, 
inspect  the  stools,  hear  the  nurse's  report,  and  see  how  his  directions  are 
being  carried  out.  When  the  child  is  well  started  and  has  begun  to 
gain  regularly  in  weight,  a  weekly  visit  will  be  sufficient.  Still  later 
a  regular  weekly  report  in  writing,  to  be  continued  up  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month,  may  be  all  that  is  required;  after  that  time  monthly 
reports  are  usually  sufficient.  My  plan  is  to  have  the  weekly  report 
include  only  answers  to  certain  questions,  viz. : 

1.  Weight: gain  or  loss  since  last  report. 

2.  Stools:  frequency  and  general  character. 

3.  Vomiting  or  regurgitation — when?  and  how  much? 

4.  Flatulence  or  colic? 

5.  Appetite:  Is  the  child  satisfied?    Does  lie  leave  any  of  his  food? 

6.  Is  he  comfortable  and  good-natured  and  sleeping  well? 

7.  The  formula  of  the  food  now  given;  quantity  and  frequency  of 

feedings. 

8.  Date. 

9.  Date  of  last  report. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  furnish  the  patient  with  printed  forms  con- 
taining these  questions  to  be  filled  out  and  returned.  This  is  a  simple 
matter,  and  there  are  very  few  intelligent  mothers  who  will  be  unwilling 
to  co-operate  with  the  physician  to  this  extent.  With  information  re- 
garding the  points  indicated,  it  is  possible  for  the  physician  to  know 
pretty  accurately  how  the  case  is  doing,  what  changes,  if  any,  are  desir- 
able in  the  food,  and  whether  he  ought  to  see  the  patient.  It  is  only 
by  some  systematic  method  of  observation  that  one  can  secure  the  best 
results  with  any  form  of  infant-feeding. 

Milk  Laboratories. — The  first  milk  laboratory  was  established  in 
Boston  by  the  Walker-Gordon  Company  in  1892;  one  in  New  York  in 
1893,  and  since  that  time  others  in  many  American  cities.  They  under- 
take to  furnish  "  modified  milk  "  of  any  desired  proportions,  upon  the 
prescription  of  physicians.  The  elements  cliiefiy  used  by  the  Walker- 
Gordon  laboratories  are:  (1)  Cream  containing  3*^  per  cent  of  fat; 
(2)  separated  milk,  from  w^hich  the  fat  has  been  removed  by  tlie 
centrifugal  machine;  (3)  a  standard  solution  of  milk  sugar,  20  per 
cent  strength.  These  contain  fat,  sugar,  and  protein  in  the  following 
proportions : 
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Separated  milk. 


Fat... 
Sugar. 
Protein 


Sugar  solution. 


Pareaat. 

26'66 


By  combining  these  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  percentages  of  fat,  sugar, 
and  protein  in  the  milk  to  almost  any  degree  desired,  and  to  do  this  with 
very  great  accuracy.  By  using  whey,  a  separate  modification  of  the 
protein  is  accomplished;  so  that  within  certain  limits  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  whey  protein,  chiefly  lactalbumin,  can  be  given.  The  highest 
proportion  of  whey  protein  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  casein  can  be 
given  when  the  total  protein  does  not  exceed  1.15  per  cent;  of  this, 
0.90  per  cent  may  be  whey  protein  and  0.25  per  cent  casein.  The 
alkalinity  is  usually  obtained  by  adding  lime-water  in  any  desired 
amount.  The  laboratory  adds,  when  requested,  gruels  of  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley  of  any  desired  strength;  and,  finally,  it  delivers  the  milk  raw, 
or  heats  it  for  sterilisation  to  any  temperature  ordered  by  the  physician. 
The  food-supply  for  the  entire  day  is  delivered  each  morning  in 
the  bottles  from  which  it  is  to  be  fed.  The  empty  bottles  returned  are 
washed  and  sterilised  at  the  laboratory.  In  ordering  the  food  the  phy- 
sician simply  writes  for  the  percentages  of  fat,  sugar,  and  protein  which 
he  desires,  together  with  the  number  of  feedings  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  the  quantity  for  each  feeding: 

Fat 2  per  cent. 

Sugar 6      " 

Protein 1      " 

Alkalinity,  lime-water 5      " 

Number  of  feeding? 8 

Amount  for  each  feeding 4  ounces. 

Heat  to  ISS""  F.,  30  minutes. 

The  aim  of  the  laboratory  is  to  supply  the  physician  with  any  milk 
modification  which  he  may  desire  to  use  and  to  do  this  with  accuracy. 

One  is  not  restricted  to  any  method  or  plan  of  feeding,  but  can 
carry  out  his  own  method  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  is  possible 
when  the  milk  is  prepared  in  the  average  home.  He  is  independent  of 
the  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  caprice  of  the  nurse  who  otherwise  would 
probably  prepare  the  food.  But  by  whatever  method  the  child  is  fed  the 
physician  who  assumes  the  responsibility  to  direct  must  be  familiar  with 
the  subject  and  he  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  case  if  he  expects  good 
results. 

As  a  general  guide  to  the  modification  of  milk  for  an  average  healthy 
infant  the  following  table  is  introduced,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
the  changes  required  by  the  development  of  the  child  may  be  made : 
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Table  showing  percentages  of  fat,  sugar  and  protein  which  may  he  ordered 
from  the  Milk  Laboratory  and  are  suitable  for  healthy 

infants  for  the  first  year. 


1 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Protein. 

Whey  protein.      Casein. 

Weak  Formvlas.         I. 

0.75 

4.00 

0.75 

or    0.70    and    0.05 

II. 

1.00 

5.00 

0.75 

•'    0.70      "      0.05 

III. 

1.00 

5.00 

1.00 

'*     0.85      •*      0.15 

IV. 

1.25 

5.00 

1.00 

*'     0.85      "      0.15 

V. 

1.50 

5.00 

1.25 

"    0.80      "      0.45 

Medium  Formulas.  VI. 

1.75 

6.00 

1.50 

VII. 

2.00 

6.00 

1.50 

VIII. 

2.25 

6.00 

1.75 

IX. 

2.50 

6.00 

1.75 

X. 

2.75 

6.00 

1.75 

XL 

3.00 
3.25 

6.00 

2.00 

Strong  Formulas.  XII. 

6.00 

2.00 

XIII. 

3.50 

6.00 

2.25 

XIV. 

3.50 

6.00 

2.50 

(Whole  Milk.) 

XV. 

3.50 

6.00 

3.00 

XVI. 

4.00 

4.50 

3.50 

The  first  group,  classed  as  weak  formulas,  are  designed  for  normal 
infants  during  the  first  few  weeks,  or  for  those  with  feeble  digestion, 
of  whatever  age. 

The  second  group  is  designed  for  the  needs  of  normal  infants  from 
about  one  month  to  four  or  five  months,  although  there  are  many  who 
can  not  take  a  stronger  food  for  a  much  longer  time. 

The  third  group  is  expected  to  cover,  for  children  with  good  diges- 
tion, the  period  from  about  the  fifth  month  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
month,  gradually  leading  up  to  whole  milk. 

It  is  important  to  begin  with  a  weak  formula  for  a  young  infant, 
and  for  one  with  feeble  digestion,  whatever  its  age.  One  may  then 
gradually  increase  the  strength  of  the  milk  according  to  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  child's  appetite  and  powers  of  digestion.  With  some  the 
increase  can  be  made  more  rapidly  than  with  others,  but  with  all  children 
it  is  important  that  tlie  steps  of  increase  should  be  gradual  ami  not 
greater  tlian  are  indicated  in  the  formulas  of  the  table ;  it  may  even  be 
desirable  at  times  to  make  them  more  slowly  than  is  there  suggested. 
In  the  table  the  total  protein  to  be  used  is  indicated  and  also  the  quan- 
tities of  whey  protein  and  casein,  when  one  desires  to  order  these  sep- 
arately. There  is  some  advantage  in  so  dividing  the  protein  for  very 
young  or  premature  infants. 

Home  Modification  of  Milk. — For  the  great  majority  of  infants  the 
milk  is  necessarily  prepared  at  home.    No  plan  of  home  modification  yet 
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proposed  secures  more  than  approximate  accuracy  in  the  percentages  of 
fat,  sugar,  protein,  etc.;  yet,  if  the  directions  given  below  are  carefully 
carried  out,  a  degree  of  accuracy  suflBcient  for  all  practical  purposes  can 
be  secured.  The  physician  thus  can  not  only  know  the  percentages  he 
is  giving,  but  he  can  himself  readily  vary  them  within  the  range  usually 
required,  according  to  the  indications  presented.  The  thing  desired  is 
a  method  simple  enough  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  average  mother 
or  nurse  w^ho  is  to  carry  out  the  physician's  directions. 

The  requisites  for  success  in  the  home  modification  of  milk  are: 

Good  raw  materials — the  freshest  and  cleanest  milk  obtainable. 

Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  physician  of  at  least  the  fat  content 
of  the  milk  and  cream  used  in  the  home  as  it  is  only  the  fat  which  is 
subject  to  much  variation. 

Directions  which  are  clear,  explicit,  and  in  writing,  that  they  may 
not  be  misunderstood. 

The  co-operation  of  an  intelligent  mother  or  nurse,  that  they  may 
be  properly  carried  out. 

How  TO  Obtain  Formulas  Required  for  General  Use. — A  con- 
siderable variety  of  formulas  is  required.  For  normal  children  with 
good  digestion  the  fat  should  usually  be  higher  than  the  protein,  the 
upper  limit  being  twice  as  much  fat  as  protein.  For  those  with  dis- 
turbances of  digestion,  the  fat  should  usually  be  lower  than  the  protein. 
A  series  of  formulas,  with  the  range  required,  can  readily  be  obtained 
by  the  method  given  below.  Nearly  all  who  practise  home  modification 
of  milk  purchase  milk  in  quart  bottles.^  This  has  therefore  been  made 
the  basis  of  calculation.  If  the  milk  used  has  4  per  cent  of  fat  and 
the  directions  given  are  closely  followed  the  results  obtained  will  be 
very  nearly  accurate. 

The  first  step  is  to  secure  milks  containing  definite  amounts  of  fat 
varying  from  7  per  cent  down  to  1  per  cent.  This  has  been  described 
in  detail  for  4-  and  5-jK?r-cent  milk  in  the  chapter  on  Cow's  Milk. 

It  is  convenient  to  calculate  all  food  formulas  on  a  basis  of  a 
20-ounce  mixture. 

Every  ounce  of  7%  milk  in  20-oz.  mixture  has  one-twentieth  of  7,  or  0.35%  fat. 

"  "       "6%     "      "     "  **      **  "  '*  6,  "   0.30%    " 

"  5%     '*      **     "  "       "  "  '•  5,  •'   0.25%    " 

u  a         u    j^      u        a       II  a         u  u  a    j^  a    0.05%      " 

The  percentage  of  protein  and  sugar  in  the  various  milks  we  are  con- 
sidering differs   so  little   that   the   variation   may   be   ignored.      Since 

*  If  instead  of  purchasing  milk  in  bottles  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  is  used,  as  soon 
as  received  it  should  be  strained  through  three  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth  or  a  layer 
of  absorbent  cotton  into  quart  jars  or  milk  bottles,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  ice-water 
or  cold  spring  water  for  at  least  four  hours.    The  top  milk  may  then  be  removed. 
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4-per-cent  milk  contains  4.50  per' cent  of  sugar,  each  ounce  of  any  of 
these  milks  in  a  20-ounce  mixture  will  have  one-twentieth  of  4.50  or 
0.225  per  cent  of  sugar.  Each  ounce  in  a  20-ounce  mixture  will  have 
one-twentieth  of  3 .  50,  or  0 .  175  per  cent  of  protein.  The  figures  given  in 
the  accompanying  table  will  now  be  clear.  The  table  shows  the  percent- 
age composition  of  the  different  formulas  containing  twenty  ounces, 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  different  milks  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  obtained.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  in  general,  formulas 
from  7-,  6-,  5-,  and  4-per-cent  milk  are  to  be  used  for  healthy  infants 
with  good  digestion ;  formulas  from  3-,  2-,  and  1-per-cent  milk  are  to  be 
used  for  infants  suffering  from  disorders  of  digestion. 

These  formulas  cover  practically  all  our  needs.  This  table  may  seem 
at  first  glance  somewhat  complicated;  but  it  is  not  so  if  we  observe  that 
column  A,  for  instance,  gives  the  fat  percentage  of  the  food  when  one, 
two,  three  or  more  ounces  of  a  7-per-cent  milk  are  used  in  a  20-ounce 
mixture;  column  B  gives  the  same  when  a  6-per-cent  milk  is  used,  etc. 

From  left  to  right  the  table  would,  therefore,  read  as  follows:  Tak- 
ing Formula  VIII,  eight  ounces  in  twenty  has  2.80  per  cent  of  fat  if 
7-per-cent  milk  is  used;  2.40  per  cent  of  fat,  if  6-per-cent  milk  is  used, 
etc.,  with,  in  every  case,  1.40  per  cent  of  protein  and  1.80  per  cent  of 
sugar.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  protein  and  sugar  percentages  remain 
the  same  whichever  percentage  of  fat,  from  7  per  cent  to  1  per  cent,  the 
milk  contains  from  which  the  formula  is  made  up.  It  is  thus  evident 
how  one  may  vary  the  fat  without  varying  the  protein  and  sugar. 

Thus  far  only  the  protein  and  fat  have  been  considered.  To  secure 
the  desired  percentage  of  sugar  is  a  simple  matter.  One  notes  first  the 
percentage  of  sugar  contained  in  the  milk  after  dilution ;  subtract- 
ing this  from  the  percentage  desired  will  give  the  percentage  to  be 
added.* 

Thus,  if  we  use  ten  ounces  in  twenty  of  milk  containing  any  of  the 
percentages  of  fat  from  7  to  1,  the  sugar  present  in  the  mixture  is  2.25. 
To  raise  this  to  G  per  cent,  one  must  add  3.75  per  cent,  or  a  little  over 
two  even  tablespoonfuls,  to  each  twenty  ounces  of  the  mixture.  The 
sugar  should  be  dissolved  in  the  diluent  before  adding  to  the  milk. 

The  usual  proportion  of  lime-water  added  is  5  per  cent,  or  one  ounce 
in  a  20-ounce  mixture;  this  may  be  increased  to  any  desired  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  the  diluent  must  in  each  instance  be  sufficient  to 
bring  the  total  up  to  twenty  ounces.  As  a  diluent  for  the  early  months 
plain  boiled  water  is  generally  to  be  preferred.  After  five  or  six  months 
barley  or  oatmeal  water  may  be  substituted. 

To  make  more  than  a  20-ounce  mixture  will  be  found  simple  if  one 

'  One  ounce  of  milk  sugar  by  weight  in  a  20-ounce  mixture  adds  5  per  cent. 
"        "      "      "       "      "  volume  "  "      "  "  "  about  3  per  cent. 

"    even  tablespoonf  ul  ""      "  "  "      "    1.75  per  cent. 
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calculates  for  25,  30,  35  ounces,  etc.  'Thus,  for  25  ounces  there  is  added 
one-fourth  more  of  each  ingredient;  for  30  ounces,  one-half  more,  etc. 

The  Application  of  the  Foregoing  Formulas  in  Practice. — 
General  Rules  for  Varying  Milk  Percentages. — We  have  indicated 
in  the  paragraph  upon  laboratory  feeding  a  series  of  formulas  suitable 
for  the  first  year,  and  have  sho^-n  how  similar  formulas  can  be  obtained 
when  the  milk  is  prepared  at  home.  A  schedule  like  that  given  in  the 
table  is  useful  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  what  percentages  an  average 
infant  may  be  expected  to  take.  But  no  schedule  can  be  closely  fol- 
lowed with  any  given  child.  One  can  not  conclude  that  because  a  child 
is  six  weeks  old  he  is  able  to  digest  milk  containing  certain  percentages, 
and  certain  others  because  he  is  six  months  old.  To  attempt  to  follow 
a  schedule  too  closely  is  to  violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  per- 
centage feeding,  which  is  to  adapt  the  milk  to  the  child's  requirements 
and  powers  of  digestion  at  any  time.  In  brief,  one  should  begin  with 
weak  formulas  and  gradually  increase  their  strength  according  to  the 
child's  needs  and  his  ability  to  digest  cow's  milk. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  follow  a  schedule  in  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  the  food  for  the  first  year,  one  may  generally  with  advan- 
tage follow  a  schedule  with  regard  to  quantity  and  frequency  of  feeding. 

Schedule  for  Healthy  Infants  during  the  First  Year. 


Age. 

Interval 

between 

meals, 

by  day. 

Ni^ht 

feedings 

10  P.M.  to 

7  A.M. 

No.  of 

feed- 

ingn,  24 

houra. 

Quantity  for 
one  feeding. 

Quantity  for 
24  hours. 

2d  to  7th  day 

2d  to  4th  week 

5  weeks  to  2  months 

2  to  5  months 

5  to  9  months 

9  to  12  months 

Houra. 

2 

2i 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

10 

8 
7 
7 
6 
5 

Ouaeoa.    OmmmM. 

1-1}     30-  45 
li-3i     4^110 

3  -5      90-155 

4  -6     125-185 

5  -7}  150-235 
7  -9    220-280 

OunoM.         GimmnM*. 

10-15      300-    450 
12-28     360-    875 
21-35      630-1,085 
28-42     875-1,300 
30-45     900-1,400 
35-45  1,085-1,400 

How  and  Where  to  Begin, — With  young  infants  having  presumably 
normal  digestion  it  is  desirable  to  begin  with  weak  formulas,  such  as 
No.  V  of  C  or  D,  with  sugar  raised  to  5  or  6  per  cent. 

The  same  strength  should  be  used  for  a  few  days  to  test  the  child's 
digestion.  For  a  healthy  infant  of  eight  pounds  weight,  two  weeks  old, 
one  should  begin  with  2^  ounces  at  a  feeding  and  feed  eight  times  a 
day,  interval  between  feedings  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  quantity  for 
one  feeding  can  soon  be  increased  to  3,  then  to  3^  ounces. 

For  a  smaller  or  less  vigorous  child,  one  should  begin  with  No.  IV 
of  (■  or  1)  and  give  li  or  3  ounces  at  the  same  intervals,  increasinor  the 
quantity,  however,  more  slowly. 

For  a  healthy  child  with  normal  digestion,  weaned  at  four  or  five 
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months,  one  should  begin  with  No.  VI  of  B  or  C  and  give  a  larger 
quantity,  i.  e.,  4^  to  6  ounces  at  three-hour  intervals,  and  increase  the 
strength  more  rapidly  than  with  a  younger  infant. 

For  one  weaned  at  nine  or  ten  months  one  should  begin  with  No. 
VII  of  B  or  C,  6  or  7  ounces  at  a  feeding  and  increase  both  strength 
and  quantity  rather  rapidly. 

A  stationary  weight  for  a  week  or  two,  or  even  a  loss  of  a  few  ounces, 
is  of  no  importance,  provided  the  change  in  diet  can  be  effected  without 
deranging  digestion ;  for  as  soon  as  a  child  becomes  accustomed  to  cow's 
milk  the  percentages  can  be  raised,  and  progress  is  assured.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  derange  the  digestion  in  the  beginning  by  the  use  of 
too  strong  ^ood;  such  disturbances,  though  they  may  not  be  severe,  often 
continue  for  many  weeks  (Fig.  30).  The  closest  attention  is  required 
in  the  beginning.  If  a  good  start  is  made,  subsequent  progress  is  easy; 
but  with  a  bad  start  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble  most  of  the  time.  As 
soon  as  an  infant's  capacity  to  digest  cow's  milk  is  ascertained,  the  food 
can  be  increased  accordingly. 

Indications  for  Increasing  the  Food.- — While  it  is  important  to  begin 
with  low  percentages,  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  continue  long  with  them. 
The  power  of  digestion  is  strengthened  by  gradually  increasing  the  work 
the  organs  are  given  to  do.  Abrupt  increases  are  almost  certain  to 
disturb  digestion.  A  proper  rate  of  increase  of  the  fat  and  protein  is 
indicated  in  the  table  of  formulas  reading  downward  in  the  different 
columns. 

How  rapidly  the  increase  is  made  will  vary  much  with  the  individual 
infant.  With  a  vigorous  child,  above  average  weight,  with  good  diges- 
tion, the  strength  may  be  increased  rather  rapidly,  and  also  the  quantity 
given  at  one  feeding.  With  a  small  or  delicate  child,  or  one  with  feeble 
digestion,  one  must  advance  much  more  slowly  both  Avith  respect  to  the 
strength  and  quantity  of  food.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  attempt  to  measure  the  increase  in  food  by  the  age  of  the  child.  We 
can  not  raise  the  percentages  every  week  or  every  month  regardless  of 
other  conditions.  The  progress  in  weight  is  important,  yet  one  should 
not  Iki  guided  by  it  alone  in  increasing  the  food.  With  the  weak  food 
necessary  at  first  no  material  gain  in  weight  is  to  be  expected.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  no  vomiting  or  colic,  if  the  child  is  entirely  comfortable 
and  8lee])8  most  of  the  time,  and  if  the  stools  have  a  normal  colour 
and  odour,  conditions  may  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  food  may 
be  cautiously  strengthened  with  the  demands  of  the  child's  appetite, 
and  soon  the  increase  in  weight  will  begin,  and  when  once  begun  it  is 
likely  to  continue.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  weight  is  made  the  chief 
concern,  there  is  a  constant  temptation,  when  the  child  is  not  gaining  as 
rapidly  as  the  mother  thinks  he  should,  to  increase  the  food,  regardless  of 
conditions  and  beyond  his  requirements,  usually  with  the  result  of  seri- 
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ously  disturbing  the  digestion.  Tlie  Ivest  of  all  guides  to  increaeiing  food 
is  the  child's  d e n ion st rated  powers  of  digestion.  If  the  child  is  not  aatie- 
ficd  and  digesting  well  it  is  usuallj-  safe  to  incrcaise  tlie  foot!.  But  audi 
increases  should  seldom  be  made  more  frequently  than  once  in  three  days. 
In  increasing  the  quantity,  it  is  not  wise  to  add  more  than  half  an 
ounce  to  each  feeding.  During  the  early  weeks  both  the  quantity  and 
the  strength  of  the  food  should  be  increased  every  few  days.    It  may  be 
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Fio.  30. — Weioht  Cdhvb  or  AmrncuLLT  Fbd  Ini'ant,  bbowinq  thb  ErrscT  of  Bb- 
OINMINO  WITH  TOO  HioH  PEHCENTAaBa.  Robuxt  Fhild;  disestioD  (Irraoced  when  a 
few  days  old  by  bcKJDiung  with  fat  2  per  cent,  nuKar  6  P<^r  cent,  protein  0.75  prr  cent; 
food  ID  two  or  threo  daya  was  inciwased  to  fat  3  per  cent,  sugar  6  per  ceot,  protein 
1  per  cent.  A  gnod  deal  of  iodifiefltioD  reaulted,  and  the  disturbance  waa  BUCb  that 
it  was  eight  weoks  heForo  the  digestion  became  normal  and  the  gain  in  weight  regular ; 
progress  for  the  rest  of  the  year  satisfactory. 


difficult  to  tell  which  of  these  it  is  best  to  do.  It  is  well  to  alternate; 
thus,  when  the  infant  requires  more  food,  first  to  increase  the  quantity; 
then,  after  a  few  days,  if  still  unsatisfied,  to  increase  the  strength;  the 
next  time,  to  increase  the  quantity  again,  etc.  In  this  way  will  be 
avoided  the  error  into  which  mothers  and  nurses  often  fall,  who  adopt  a 
single  formula  and  keep  on  simply  increasing  the  quantity  indefinitely 
whenever  the  child  is  unsatisfied.  I  have  frequently  seen  infants  of  two 
or  three  months  taking  as  much  as  7  or  8  ounces  every  two  hours,  and 
even  then  crying  from  hunger.  After  a  daily  total  of  32  to  36  ounces 
is  reached,  as  happens  with  most  infants  by  the  fourth  month,  the  in- 
crease in  the  food  should  be  chiefly  in  strength ;  for  the  same  child  at 
eight  months  will  rarely  require  more  than  40  to  45  ounces. 
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A  caution  is  necessary  against  changing  the  formula  too  frequently. 
It  is  not  possible  to  modify  the  milk  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  every 
trivial  discomfort  or  disturbance  an  infant  may  have.  Nurses  are  usu- 
ally ready  to  ascribe  every  slight  symptom  to  the  food,  particularly  if 
they  have  strong  opinions  of  their  own  upon  the  subject  of  feeding,  and 
are  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  method  employed.  Very  often  the 
cause  is  outside  of  the  food  and  even  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  Unless 
some  very  definite  symptoms  of  indigestion,  such  as  severe  colic,  vom- 
iting, etc.,  are  produced  by  the  formula  ordered,  it  is  usually  better  to 
continue  with  it  for  at  least  two  days,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  in  a  shorter 
time  to  determine  what  the  child's  digestive  organs  are  capable  of  doing. 
For  slight  disturbances  of  a  transient  nature  it  is  usually  enough  to 
dilute  the  food  for  a  day  or  more;  just  before  the  bottle  is  given,  one 
ounce  or  more  of  milk  may  be  poured  off  and  replaced  by  boiled  water. 

Methods  of  increasing  the  Fat  and  Protein, — To  increase  the  fat  and 
protein  at  the  same  time,  one  more  ounce  of  the  milk  already  employed 
is  added  in  the  20-ounce  mixture.  In  other  words,  one  uses  successively 
Xo.  IV,  V,  VI,  etc.,  of  series  A,  B,  or  C,  etc. 

To  raise  the  fat  without  raising  the  protein,  gne  should  use  the  same 
number  of  ounces,  but  employ  a  milk  with  a  higher  fat  content;  e.g., 
one  is  using  No.  VI,  series  D,  with  fat  1.20,  protein  1.05.  The  fat  is 
raised  to  1 .  50,  by  using  a  5-jx)r-cent  milk  in  place  of  a  4-per-cent  milk ; 
to  1.80,  by  using  a  6-per-cent  milk;  to  2.10,  by  using  a  7-per-cent  milk. 

To  raise  the  protein  without  increasing  the  fat,  a  larger  number  of 
ounces  in  twenty  are  used,  but  of  a  milk  with  a  lower  fat  content;  e.  g., 
one  is  using  No.  IV,  series  A,  fat  1 .  40  per  cent,  protein  0 .  70  per  cent. 
The  protein  is  raised  to  0.85  by  using  5  ounces  of  series  B;  to  1.05,  by 
using  6  ounces  of  series  C ;  to  1 .  20,  by  using  7  ounces  of  series  D,  etc. 
Although  the  fat  in  this  is  not  exactly  the  same  the  variation  is  so  slight 
that  it  may  be  ignored. 

Conditions  determining  the  choice  of  Milk  Formulas. — It  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that  with  a  healthy  young  infant  one  should  begin  with 
protein  of  not  over  1  per  cent  and  fat  of  1.00  or  1.25  per  cent.  With 
formulas  derived  as  theeie  are,  from  4-  and  5-per-cent  milk,  respectively, 
very  many  infants  can  be  successfully  carried  through  the  first  year  by 
merely  increasing  the  number  of  ounces  of  the  milk  in  the  formula  ac- 
cording to  the  gradations  given  in  the  table.  Most  healthy  infants, 
however,  with  the  percentage  of  protein  which  we  wish  to  give,  can  take 
a  higher  percentage  of  fat  than  is  given  in  formulas  from  4-  or  5-per- 
cent milk.  It  is  therefore  advantageous  and,  from  a  point  of  view  of 
nutrition,  it  is  economical,  to  give  them  a  higher  fat  percentage,  such  as  is 
obtained  by  using  formulas  derived  from  6-  or  7-per-cent  milk.  The 
fat  percentage  in  the  food  as  given  should  not,  however,  be  raised  above 
4  per  cent,  and  under  most  circumstances  it  is  wise  to  stop  somewhat 
14 
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below  this.  When  formulas  containing  the  higher  fats,  such  as  those 
mentioned,  cause  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  or  symptoms  of  intestinal 
indigestion,  they  should  be  immediately  discontinued  and  formulas  de- 
rived from  milks  of  lower  fat  percentage  substituted. 

Children  with  feeble  digestion  or  those  suffering  from  disturbances 
of  digestion  should  not  be  placed  upon  formulas  derived  from  milk  con- 
taining 7,  6,  or  5  per  cent  of  fat.  Often  with  advantage  they  may  be 
put  upon  formulas  derived  from  milk  containing  even  less  fat  than 
does  whole  milk.  The  special  indications  for  such  children  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  later. 

To  Reduce  Milk  Formulas  to  Percentages. — In  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  composition  of  any  milk  formula  which  a  patient  may  be  taking 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  this  to  its  approximate  percentages.  One  who 
forms  the  habit  of  making  such  calculations  soon  finds  it  easy,  and  se- 
cures a  basis  for  comparison  with  the  percentages  given  as  proper  for 
the  average  normal  child.  A  simple  method  of  calculation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  To  determine  the  percentage  of  any  constituent  in  the  food,  multi- 
ply its  percentage  in  the  original  milk,  cream,  or  top-milk  by  the  num- 
ber of  ounces  of  each  in  the  food,  and  divide  by  the  total  number  of 
ounces  of  food  prepared.^ 

^  A  patient  is  taking  a  formula  composed  of  cream  4  ounces,  milk  16  ounces,  milk 
sugar  1  }^  ounces,  in  a  mixture  containing  36  ounces.  The  cream  is  ordinary  centrif- 
ugal cream,  estimated  to  have  20  per  cent  fat;  the  milk  is  good  average  milk,  estimated 
to  have  4  per  cent  fat. 

4  X  20  =B  80,  which  represents  the  fat  in  the  cream 
16  X    4  =_64,      "  "  "    "    "    "  milk 

144,       "  "  "    "    "    "  total  food 

144  -£-  36  (number  of  ounces  of  food)  -  4,  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  food. 

The  protein  is  calculated  in  the  same  way.    In  the  illustration  we  estimate  the 
protein  of  20  per  cent  cream  at  3.05;  in  the  whole  milk,  at  3.50  per  cent. 
4  X  3.05  »  12.20,  which  represents  the  protein  in  the  cream 
16  X  3.50  =  56.00,      "  "  "  "      "    "  milk 

68.20,      ''  "  "  *'      "    "  total  food 

68.20  -^  36  =  1.90,  the  [)ercentage  of  protein  in  the  total  food. 

In  a  similar  way,  sugar  is  calculated.  The  sugar  of  a  20  per  cent  cream  may  be 
estimated  at  3.90;  in  the  milk,  4.50  per  cent. 

4  X  3.90  =  15.60,  which  represents  the  sugar  in  the  cream 
16  X  4.50  =  72.00,      "  "  "        "    "    "    milk 

87.60,      "  "  "        "    "    "    total  food 

87.60  -r-  36  (number  of  ounces  of  food)  »  2.40,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
food  before  any  is  added. 

To  add  IH  ounces  to  a  36-ounce  mixture  adds  approximately  4  per  cent  of  sugar; 
for  1.5  is  4  per  cent  of  36  [1,5  -^  36  =  .04]. 

The  total  sugar  in  the  mixture  therefore  is  2.40  +  4,  or  6.40  per  cent. 

The  formula  contains  therefore,  approximately,  4  per  cent  of  fat,  1.90  per  cent  of 
protein,  6.40  per  cent  of  sugar. 
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Special  Modifications  Required  by  Particular  Symptoms. — 
Most  of  the  children  for  whom  the  physician's  advice  is  sought  in  mat- 
ters of  feeding  are  not  thriving,  or,  besides,  are  suffering  from  some  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  indigestion,  and  for  these  reasons  changes  in  the  food 
are  required.  In  adapting  milk  for  such  cases  one  must  rid  his  mind 
entirely  of  the  notion  that  tlie  food  can  be  prescribed  according  to  the 
child's  age  or  even  its  weight,  although  both  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  essential  thing  is  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  unless 
this  is  carefully  considered,  failure  is  almost  inevitable.  To  decide  as 
to  the  proportions  with  which  it  is  best  to  begin  one  must  know,  besides 
the  age  and  weight,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food  which  has  been 
taken,  the  appetite,  the  number  and  character  of  the  stools,  and  also 
whether  digestive  symptoms  are  present,  such  as  vomiting,  flatulence, 
diarrhoea,  colic,  or  constant  discomfort.  In  any  case  the  first  prescrip- 
tion is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  but  if  the  symptoms 
have  been  intelligently  judged  the  experiment  is  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

Even  with  infants  who  are  properly  fed  there  are  few  whose  diges- 
tion remains  perfectly  normal  throughout  the  entire  first  year.  Changes 
in  the  food  are  therefore  necessary  from  time  to  time,  even  in  the  most 
healthy,  to  meet  special  symptoms  which  may  arise.  Many  of  these  are 
due  to  disturbances  of  a  minor  character,  but  are  none  the  less  important, 
as  they  may  lead  to  serious  consequences  when  not  immediately  recog- 
nised and  properly  treated. 

Vomiting, — The  common  causes  of  habitual  vomiting  referable  to 
the  food  are:  too  high  fat  or  too  high  sugar,  especially  if  the  sugar  is 
cither  maltose  or  cane  sugar,  too  frequent  feedings  and  too  much  food  at 
one  time.  Frequent  vomiting  or  regurgitation,  often  one  or  two  hours 
after  feeding,  of  curdled  milk  or  of  a  sour,  watery  fluid,  is  usually  an 
indication  that  the  proportion  of  fat  is  too  high.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
sugar  that  is  in  excess,  and  sometimes  both  fat  and  sugar  are  at  fault.  . 
The  first  indication  is  to  reduce  the  fat.  Formulas  from  top-milk  or 
milk  and  cream  should  not  be  used,  but  rather  formulas  from  whole 
milk ;  and  if  the  vomiting  is  frequent,  formulas  from  skimmed  milk  are 
advisable  for  temporary  use,  afterward  those  from  whole  milk.  If  a 
reduction  of  the  fat  does  not  give  relief  the  sugar  should  also  be  reduced 
and  neither  maltose  nor  cane  sugar  should  be  used.  Other  changes 
which  are  sometimes  helpful  are  to  use  twice  the  usual  amount  of 
lime-water,  making  this  10  per  cent,  or  2  ounces  in  each  20-ounce 
mixture. 

An  infant  who  vomits  often  should  not  l)e  fed  at  shorter  intervals 
than  three  hours,  even  if  only  two  or  three  weeks  old.  If  considerable 
quantities  are  ejected  almost  immediately  after  feeding,  it  is  usually 
because  too  much  food  has  been  given.    Other  causes  must  be  considered 
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also— the  food  may  be  too  rapidly  taken,  the  child  may  be  moved  about 
too  much,  the  abdominal  band  may  be  too  tight,  etc. 

Constipation. — The  principal  causes  of  constipation  referable  to  the 
food  are  too  low  total  solids  and  too  low  fat.  Habit  and  general  train- 
ing are  also  important  factors.  Sterilisation,  and  to  a  slight  degree 
pasteurisation,  cause  milk  to  be  somewhat  constipating.  During  the  first 
few  weeks,  if  the  percentages  are  low,  there  is  often  a  species  of  consti- 
pation present  which  is  simply  the  result  of  the  low  total  solids  in  the 
food  given.  The  bowels  usually  move  every  day,  sometimes  even  twice  a 
day;  but  the  stools  are  often  small  and  rather  dry.  Unless  there  is 
manifest  discomfort  on  the  part  of  the  child,  such  a  condition  may  be 
disregarded,  especially  if  the  odour  and  colour  of  the  discharges  are 
nearly  normal.  As  the  proportions  of  all  the  elements  of  the  food  are 
gradually  increased  along  the  general  lines  previously  indicated,  this 
form  of  constipation  passes  away.  Mothers  and  physicians  often  expect 
that  the  bottle-fed  infant  will  have  during  its  first  mcmtli  or  two  the  two 
or  three  large  stools  daily  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  with 
healthy  breast-fed  infants.  But  finding  instead  only  one  movement  a 
day,  and  that  small  and  sometimes  dry,  they  resort  to  laxatives  or 
enemata,  and  by  their  use  really  cause  much  of  the  trouble  they  are  seek- 
ing to  remove. 

The  low  fat  is  often  the  explanation  of  the  constipation  seen  when 
infants  are  fed  upon  formulas  derived  from  whole  milk.  If  such 
is  the  case  relief  may  sometimes  be  afforded  by  changing  to  formulas 
made  from  milk  containing  6  or  7  per  cent  fat.  The  increase  in  the 
fat  to  overcome  constipation  can  only  be  carried  up  to  a  certain  point; 
this  is  generally  2 . 5  or  3  per  cent  for  a  young  infant  and  3 . 5  or  4  per 
cent  for  one  who  is  older.  If  the  fat  is  raised  beyond  this  other  dis- 
turbances of  digestion,  particularly  vomiting,  are  likely  to  result,  and 
sometimes  there  may  even  be  an  increase  in  the  constipation.  Some 
other  means  of  overcoming  the  constipation  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  substitution  of  the  milk  of  magnesia  for  lime-water  in  milk 
modifications  is  often  of  service.  It  may  be  continued  for  several 
months  without  harm.  One  teaspoonful  added  to  the  total  food  for  the 
day  is  usually  sufficient;  this  amount  may  be  slightly  increased  or 
lessened  according  to  the  effect  produced. 

Milk  sugar  is  somewhat  laxative  and  the  raising  of  the  proportion 
of  this  ingredient  as  high  as  7  per  cent,  if  a  smaller  proportion  is  being 
used,  will  often  be  all  that  is  needed.  Maltose  is  much  more  laxative  in 
its  effect,  and  may  be  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  milk  sugar.  Its 
use  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later.  It  should  not  be  given  if  there 
is  vomiting. 

Colic  and  Flatulence. — The  habitual  colic  of  early  infancy  may  occur 
with  any  form  of  intestinal  indigestion;  its  causes  therefore  are  varied. 
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Colic  and  flatulence  are  especially  common  in  infants  who  suffer  from 
constipation.  Excessive  flatulence  may  occur  also  when  cereal  gruels 
are  added  to  the  milk  of  young  infants,  particularly  if  the  amount  is 
considerable  and  if  the  cereal  is  insufficiently  cooked.  If  symptoms  are 
severe  a  reduction  in  all  the  elements  of  the  food  may  be  necessary. 

"Curds"  in  the  Stools. — The  undigested  masses  appearing  in  the 
stools  of  infants  taking  milk  are  usually  spoken  of  as  "  curds.''  These 
may  be  small,  soft,  and  white,  and  may  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
stool.  An  excess  of  mucus  is  usually  present.  Such  masses  are  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  fat.  There  are  also  seen,  but  much  less  fre- 
quently, larger,  smootli,  hard  masses  of  a  yellowisli-brown  colour,  but 
white  on  section.  They  are  generally  present  in  small  numbers  in  a  stool 
the  rest  of  wliich  may  be  quite  normal.  These  are  composed  chiefly  of 
protein,  usually  with  an  envelope  of  fat.  Curds  of  the  first  variety, 
if  numerous,  call  for  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  fat  percentage. 
The  smooth,  hard  curds,  if  numerous  and  persistent,  should  lead  one  to 
reduce  the  protein  at  least  temporarily. 

Loose,  Green,  or  Yellowish-green  Stools  of  a  Sour  Odour. — These  are 
sometimes  due  to  too  high  a  percentage  of  sugar,  especially  lactose,  often 
to  an  excess  of  fat.  The  number  of  stools  is  usually  from  two  to  five 
daily.  In  appearance  the  stools  resemble  thin  scrambled  eggs.  Stools 
such  as  those  described  are  often  seen  in  nursing  infants  as  well  as  in 
iho^e  artificially  fed,  and  the  condition  is  not  incompatible  with  steady 
and  regular  gain  in  weight.  After  it  has  persisted  any  length  of  time 
mucus  is  regularly  present. 

Large,  Dry,  Clayey  Stools, — These  are  often  smooth,  and  are  gener- 
ally due  to  an  excess  of  fat.  They  have  usually  a  peculiarly  foul  odour, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  fatty  acids. 

No  Gain  in  Weight  without  evident  Symptoms  of  Indigestion. — This 
is  sometimes  due  to  too  weak  food,  all  the  percentages  being  too  low, 
the  child  usually  manifesting  signs  of  hunger.  Occasionally  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  percentages,  particularly  that  of  the  fat,  are  too  high. 
In  the  latter  case  it  frequently  happens  that  the  appetite  is  much  re- 
duced, so  that  the  infant  takes  perhaps  less  than  half  his  usual  allow- 
ance. A  considerable  reduction  in  the  fat  and  an  increase  in  the  sugar, 
particularly  the  addition  of  maltose,  will  often  lead  to  immediate  im- 
provement. The  amount  used  should  at  first  be  small,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  drachms  to  the  day's  food,  and  gradually  increased  to  half 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  a  day.  Too  frequent  feedings  and  the  practice 
of  constantly  coaxing  the  infant  to  take  more  food,  often  produce  the 
Bame  aversi(m  to  food.  It  is  nmch  better  to  offer  food  at  three  or  four 
hour  inter\'als  and  take  away  the  bottle  as  soon  as  the  child  shows  that 
he  docs  not  want  more. 

Modifications  in  the  food  to  meet  the  indications  afforded  by  more 
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serious  conditions  than  those  here  described  are  considered  in  the  later 
pages  devoted  to  Difficult  Cases  of  Feeding. 

The  Apparatus  Required  for  the  Preparation  of  Milk  at 
Home.* — This  includes  a  glass  graduate,  a  glass  or  agate  funnel,  a  cream 
dipper,  a  pitcher  for  mixing  food,  feeding-bottles,  a  tall  cup  for  warm- 
ing the  food,  a  small  ice-box,  and  a  steriliser.  Other  articles  needed  are 
lime-water,  milk  sugar,  rubber  nipples,  absorbent  cotton,  bottle-brushes, 
borax  ot  boric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  an  alcohol  lamp,  or  better, 
if  gas  is  available,  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  best  style  of  bottle  is  that 
which  can  be  most  readily  cleaned.  The  graduated  cylindrical  bottles 
with  wide  mouths  are  to  be  preferred.  The  best  nipples  are  those  of 
plain  black  rubber,  which  slip  over  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  are  not  so 
thick  as  to  prevent  their  being  turned  inside  out  for  cleansing.  Those 
with  a  long  rubber  tube  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  should  not  be 
used.  In  many  places  their  use  is  prohibited  by  law.  The  hole  in  the 
nipple  should  be  large  enough  for  the  milk  to  drop  rapidly  when  the 
bottle  is  inverted,  but  not  so  large  that  it  will  run  in  a  stream.  New 
nipples  should  be  boiled ;  but  the  daily  boiling  of  nipples  is  unnecessary. 
It  soon  makes  them  so  soft  as  to  be  useless.  They  should  be  rinsed 
in  cold  water  immediately  after  using  and  washed  daily  in  soap  and 
water.  When  not  in  use,  nipples  should  be  kept  covered  in  a  solution 
of  borax  or  boric  acid.  Bottles  should  first  be  rinsed  with  cold  water, 
then  washed  with  hot  soap-suds  and  a  bottle-brush.  When  not  in  use 
they  should  stand  full  of  water.  Before  the  milk  is  put  into  them  they 
should  again  be  placed  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes. 

Directions  for  Preparing  the  Food. — All  the  food  needed  for 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  prepared  at  one  time.  The  first  thing  to  be 
decided  is  the  formula  to  be  used ;  next,  the  quantity  of  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours  with  the  number  of  feedings  into  which  it  is  to  be  divided. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  child  to  be  fed  is  a  normal 
three-months-old  infant  weighing  twelve  pounds.  Referring  to  the 
tal)le  of  formulas  previously  given,  we  first  decide  upon  the  percentage 
of  protein  to  be  used;  1.20  or  1.40  per  cent  would  seem  appropriate. 
By  referring  to  the  figures  in  the  column  on  the  extreme  left  we  see 
that  1 .  40  per  cent  of  protein  is  obtained  by  using  8  ounces  in  20  of  any 
of  the  various  milks.  We  may  obtain  2.80  per  cent  of  fat  if  we  start 
with  7-per-cent  milk;  2.40  per  cent  of  fat  if  we  start  with  6-per-i^ent 
hiilk;  2  per  cent  of  fat  if  we  start  with  5-per-cent  milk,  etc.  It  is  prob- 
able that  such  a  child  as  that  mentioned  could  take  2.80  per  cent  of  fat 
without  difficulty.  Instead,  however,  of  using  this  at  the  outset,  a  safer 
plan  would  be  to  start  with  2  per  cent,  and  later,  if  this  was  well  borne, 
raise  the  proportion  gradually  to  2.40  and  2.80  per  cent.  A  mixture 
having  2  per  cent  of  fat  and  1.40  per  cent  of  protein  is,  as  seen  from 
the  table,  obtained  l)y  diluting  5-per-cent  milk. 
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The  proper  amount  of  sugar  would  be  6  per  cent.  The  milk  having 
1 .40  per  cent  of  protein  has  but  1 .80  per  cent  of  sugar.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  add  4 .  20  per  cent,  to  bring  the  proportion  up  to  the  desired 
amount.  Since  one  even  tablespoonf ul  in  20  ounces  adds  1 .  75  per  cent 
of  sugar,  about  two  and  a  half  tablespoonfuls  in  20  will  be  needed. 

The  formulas  would  therefore  be : 


For  20  ounces.                  For  30  ounces. 

For  40  ounces. 

5-per-cent  milk 

Milk  sugar 

Lime  water     

8  OZ. 

2J  even  tableBp'ln 
1  oz. 
11  oz. 

12  oz. 

3f  even  tablcsp'ls 

l|  oz. 
16}  oz. 

16  OZ. 

5  even  tablcsp'ls 
2  oz. 

Water 

22  oz. 

20  oz. 

30  oz. 

40  oz. 

Such  a  child  as  the  one  assumed  would  probably  take  seven  feedings 
of  5  ounces  each.*  It  would  be  well  to  prepare  40  ounces  of  food  and 
have  one  extra  bottle  on  hand  in  case  of  accident. 

The  milk  sugar  should  be  dissolved  in  boiled  water,  which  is  then 
mixed  with  the  milk  in  a  pitcher  and  the  lime-water  added.  The  food 
is  now  divided  into  the  seven  bottles,  which  are  stoppered  with  cotton. 
They  are  placed  at  once  in  an  ice  chest,  or  first  sterilised,  then  cooled, 
and  afterward  placed  upon  ice. 

Directions  for  Feedixg. — The  food  should  be  warmed  to  about 
100**  F.  before  feeding,  best  by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  tall  pitcher  or 
cup  filled  with  hot  water,  not  by  pouring  the  food  from  the  bottle  into 
a  saucepan.  The  temperature  of  the  food  may  be  tested  by  the  nurse 
with  a  thermometer,  or  by  pouring  a  few  drops  upon  the  front  of  the 
wrist;  it  should  feel  warm,  but  not  hot.  The  nurse  should  never  take 
the  nipple  of  the  bottle  into  her  own  mouth.  A  bottle  should  not  be 
warmed  over  for  a  second  feeding.  A  child  should  not  be  more  than 
twenty  minutes  in  taking  its  food,  and  should  not  sleep  with  the  nip- 
ple of  the  bottle  in  his  mouth.  It  is  preferable  to  have  a  young  infant 
held  while  taking  his  bottle.  If  this  is  not  done,  tlie  bottle  should  at 
least  be  held  in  such  a  position  that  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  kept  full, 
so  that  the  child  gets  milk,  and  not  air.  It  is  even  more  necessary  than 
in  breast-feeding  that  rules  as  to  frequency  and  regularity  of  meals  be 
observed. 

The  TTie  of  other  Food  than  Milk  daring  the  First  Tear. — In  the  dis- 
cussion up  to  this  j>oint  nothing  hut  I  he  eleiiionts  of  milk  has  been  con- 
«itlered.     Upon  these  ahme  the  average  healthy  infant  is  best  nourished 


*  Calculating  the  calories  in  the  focnl  offered,  by  the  use  of  the  table  of  caloric 
values  already  given,  it  will  be  found  that  the  35  ounces  of  food  will  furnish  about 
510  calorieB,  which  will  represent  about  95  calories  per  kilo,  of  body  weight 
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for  the  first  four  or  five  months.  The  use  of  the  various  cereals  as  an 
addition  to  the  milk  for  young  infants  is  a  useful  measure  for  some 
infants,  but  not  desirable  for  all.  The  early  use  of  mucli  farinaceous 
food  often  results  in  serious  harm. 

For  the  average  healthy  infant  it  is  desirable  to  begin  with  farina- 
ceous food  in  some  form  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  month.  By  this  time  the 
power  of  digesting  starch  is  sufficiently  strong  for  the  infant  to  receive 
some  of  its  carbohydrates  in  this  form,  instead  of  all  of  it  in  the  form 
of  sugar,  as  has  been  previously  the  case.  As  starch  is  added,  the  sugar 
may  be  gradually  reduced.  The  form  of  starch  used  may  be  a  gruel 
made  of  wheat,  barley,  oatmeal,  or  arrowroot.  This  will  take  the  place 
of  part  or  all  of  the  boiled  water  in  the  preparation  of  the  food.  It  is 
thus  given  with  each  of  the  feedings.  By  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  month 
the  quantity  of  the  cereal  may  be  considerably  increased. 

The  only  other  things  to  be  advised  during  the  first  year  are  beef 
juice  and  the  juice  of  some  fresh  fniit.  Beef  juice  may  be  begun  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  month,  earlier  with  anamic  children ;  at  first  not  more 
than  two  teaspoonfuls  daily,  later  the  amount  may  be  increased.  The 
best  fruit  juice  is  that  of  the  orange,  which  should  be  fresh  and  sweet. 
It  may  with  advantage  be  given  to  most  infants  ten  months  old,  and  to 
many  when  seven  or  eight  months  old.  Beginning  with  half  an  ounce, 
the  quantity  may  l)e  gradually  increased  to  two  ounces,  given  preferably 
about  one  hour  before  the  second  milk-feeding. 

The  Tolerance  of  Healthy  Infants  for  the  Bifferent  Food  Elements. — 
In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  indicated  the  percentages  which,  in  our 
experience,  have  been  shown  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  be  the  best 
for  feeding  healthy  infants.  However,  Nature  will  often  tolerate  very  wide 
variations  from  what  is  best.  The  desire  for  a  rapid  increase  in  weight 
often  leads  to  an  increase  of  the  fat  in  the  food  much  beyond  the  limits 
which  are  usually  considered  safe.  There  are  some  children  of  vigorous 
constitution  and  strong  digestion,  living  under  good  surroundings,  who 
tolerate  this  for  a  long  time;  some  may  even  go  through  infancy  to  a 
period  of  mixed  diet  without  any  visible  disturbance,  and  appear  to 
thrive  exceedingly  well.  There  are  others  who  bear  such  high  fat  pro- 
portions for  a  considerable  time  and  then  show  serious  disturbances. 
They  thrive  so  long  as  all  the  other  conditions  are  perfect;  hut  the 
slightest  deviation  from  these  conditions,  as,  for  example,  some  mild 
intercurrent  illness,  tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  etc.,  possibly  so  slight  a  thing 
as  dentition,  may  bring  about  an  acute  condition  whicli  may  be  of  a 
most  alarming  character.  Most  frequently  it  is  the  advent  of  very  hot 
weather  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  breakdown.  There  are  others  who 
are  upset  almost  from  the  beginning  if  high  proportions  of  fat  are  used. 
Still  others  gradually  develop  subacute  or  chronic  disturbances  of  di- 
gestion and  nutrition  which  may  last  for  months.    What  is  true  of  the 
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use  vi  excessive  amounts  of  fat  is  true  to  a  less  degree  of  the  sugar  and 
very  rarely  of  protein  also.  One  should  be  very  cautious,  therefore,  in 
inferring  that,  because  a  few  exceptionally  strong  infanta  thrive  on 
unusual  proportions  or  excessive  amounts  of  some  one  of  the  food  ele- 
ments, this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  feeding  the  average  child. 

FEEDING  IN   DIFFICULT  CASES. 

There  are  included  under  this  head,  infants  who,  owing  to  feeble 
digestion  or  individual  peculiarities,  do  not  thrive,  even  from  the  out- 
set, upon  the  usual  milk  modifications,  although  they  may  be  used  ia- 
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Fig.  31. — WBinar  Chart  browino  tbb  Gitbct  or  Intellioent  Care.  Maternal  null- 
ing in  thp  bcginninfc  A,  beoan  part  fpcdios:  B,  attacL  of  indigrationi  0,  wpaned  en- 
tirely. TnicdcparturpnDdrrtuniof  tho  trained  nunc  air  indicated  uimn  the  chart. 
In  the  interval  there  woa  ranatant  indigestion  for  whifh  no  miBirient  eitdanatioD 
eniiid  be  found  in  the  food.  Subaequently  this  wan  discovered  to  he  due  to  the  ears- 
Ipsancn  and  nptdect  of  the  nune.  Immediate  improvement  on  the  return  of  tlw 
trained  mine  without  any  important  change  in  the  food.  It  will  be  troticed  that 
during  the  four  and  one-half  monthi  of  the  trained  niUBe'a  abaence  the  net  gUD  in 
weight  wan  only  1  pound  3  ouncei. 


telli^ntly,  and  a  much  larger  group  who  have  prolonged  disturbances 
of  digestion,  the  result  of  previous  improper  methods  of  feeding.  In  the 
aggregate  the  nunilier  of  children  included  in  tlipiw  two  groups  is  large, 
and  few  eases  in  the  practice  of  the  physician  cause  him  more  trouble  or 
anxiety.  Even  one  of  large  ex])erienee  often  finds  himself  baffled  by 
the   problems    which    individual    cases    present.     The    difficulties   are 
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greatest  in  early  infancy,  in  cities,  in  institutions,  in  hot  weather,  and 
they  are  further  increased  by  the  existence  of  constitutional  debility,  and 
where  the  trouble  is  of  long  standing.  That  chronic  indigestion  in  a 
young  infant  is  a  serious  thing  is  often  not  appreciated.  The  mother 
is  apt  to  think  the  problem  one  easy  of  solution;  she  only  wants  to  be 
told  what  to  feed  her  baby,  imagining  that  a  single  food  prescription 
should  set  the  child  right  at  once.  The  physician,  too,  sometimes  regards 
the  condition  lightly  because  these  infants  do  not  seem  really  ill;  he 
therefore  considers  the  subject  hardly  important  enough  for  his  careful, 
continuous  attention.  What  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  these  cases  are 
serious,  that  they  are  difficult,  that  in  most  of  them  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  without  close  and  continuous  personal  observation,  that 
they  do  not  tend  to  right  themselves,  and  that  infants'  lives  are  often 
sacrificed  as  a  result  of  bad  management. 

While  these  infants  present  great  variety  in  their  symptoms,  and 
must  be  carefully  individualised  in  their  management,  there  are  some 
general  principles  applicable  to  all.  One  should  begin  by  obtaining  a 
careful  history  of  what  has  been  previously  tried,  in  order  to  get  all 
possible  information  respecting  the  type  of  indigestion  which  the  child 
presents.  These  previous  efforts  in  feeding  should  be  studied  with  great 
minuteness ;  the  different  changes  made  and  the  effect  of  each  one  upon 
the  principal  symptoms,  the  vomiting,  the  stools,  and  the  child's  weight 
should  be  considered.  With  a  good  history  obtained  from  an  intelligent 
mother  or  nurse  one  can  often  at  once  determine  where  mistakes  have 
been  made,  and  in  many  cases  the  same  mistake  has  been  repeated'  with 
each  change  of  food. 

A  thorough  investigation  into  the  nursery  routine  should  he  made  to 
ascertain  not  only  what  has  been  tried,  but  how  it  has  been  tried.  It 
is  frequently  found  that  the  failure  is  due  not  to  any  fault  with  the 
food  prescribed,  but  to  other  conditions.  The  food  may  be  improperly 
prepared  or  given — e.  g.,  it  may  be  cold  or  given  too  rapidly ;  the  bottles 
or  nipples  may  be  dirty ;  the  proper  quantities  and  intervals  not  observed, 
etc.  Another  factor  of  importance  is  the  environment  as  affecting  the 
nervous  system  of  the  infant.  Among  the  well-to-do  this  may  be  the 
chief  trouble.  The  constant  or  frequent  excitement  by  visitors,  or  play- 
ing with  a  child  by  parents  or  nurses,  may  result  not  only  in  lack  of 
sleep,  but  in  disturbances  of  digestion,  often  in  habitual  vomiting,  though 
the  food  itself  is  proper.  Under  such  circumstances  the  removal  of  the 
child  from  its  surroundings  or  placing  it  in  charge  of  a  competent  nurse 
will  often  cause  an  immediate  and  marked  improvement  without  any 
change  in  the  food.  Another  cause  of  disturbance  is  the  habitual  use 
of  tlie  "  pacifier,''  something  frequently  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  but 
which  should  under  no  circumstances  be  tolerated.  Success  in  treatment 
will  depend  largely  upon  how  accurately  one  is  able  to  discover  the 
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essential  cause  or  causes  of  trouble  and  the  nature  of  the  disorder  of 
digestion  in  the  case  under  treatment.  Without  such  knowledge  all  is 
haphazard  experimentation. 

In  dealing  witli  these  cases  drugs  are  of  little  assistance;  in  most 
cases  they  are  better  omitted  altogether. 

In  carrying  out  any  line  of  treatment  little  can  be  accomplished 
without  continuous  observation  at  fairly  frequent  intervals  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  and  the  co-operation  of  an  intelligent  mother  or  nurse. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  stools,  which  the  physician 
should  see  for  himself,  to  the  presence  of  colic  or  flatulence,  vomiting, 
the  appetite,  and  the  body  weight.  A  daily  record  is  of  great  assistance. 
The  weight,  though  important,  is  not  the  only  guide  as  to  progress.  It 
should  be  taken  regularly  in  order  that  a  steady  loss  may  not  go  on 
unnoted ;  but  the  first  signs  of  improvement  are  usually  observed  in  other 
symptoms — the  child  is  more  comfortable,  sleeps  better,  and  suflfers  less 
from  his  special  disturbances  of  digestion. 

Generally  speaking,  the  intervals  between  feedings  should  be  longer 
than  for  infants  with  good  digestion.  It  is  never  wise  to  make  them  less 
than  three  hours  for  young  infants,  or  less  than  four  hours  for  those  who 
have  passed  the  eighth  or  ninth  month. 

Regarding  the  effect  upon  the  digestion  of  concentration  of  the  food 
(i.e.,  a  large  quantity  of  a  weak  food,  or  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong 
food),  different  results  are  seen  with  different  children.  The  usual 
tendency  when  an  infant  suffers  from  indigestion  is  to  dilute  the  food, 
and  in  some  cases  this  is  perfectly  proper;  but  to  continue  increasing 
the  dilution  because  the  patient  does  not  do  w^ell  may  be  the  very  worst 
treatment.  This  may  do  harm  by  causing  too  much  dilution  of  the 
digestive  fluids.  Small  feedings,  not  weak  food,  are  what  benefit  some 
of  these  children  most,  the  balance  of  the  daily  amount  of  water  needed 
by  tlie  child  being  given  between  the  feedings. 

In  very  troublesome,  protracted  cases  minor  variations  in  the  com- 
position of  the  food  or  slight  changes  in  the  plan  of  feeding  rarely 
accomplish  much.  Radical  changes  are  usually  necessary.  If  small 
feedings  at  short  intervals  have  failed,  one  may  succeed  with  larger 
feedings  and  much  longer  intervals.  If  very  dilute  food  in  large  quan- 
tities has  failed,  improvement  may  follow  much  smaller  feedings  and 
a  much  stronger  food.  For  similar  reasons  the  most  brilliant  results 
are  often  obtained  from  as  complete  a  change  in  the  diet  as  possible. 
An  infant  who  has  been  long  on  farinaceous  foods  is  most  likely  to 
improve  when  these  are  stopped  entirely  and  suitable  percentages  of 
cow's  milk  given.  One  whose  digestion  has  become  seriously  deranged 
while  taking  milk,  and  whose  s}Tnptoms  have  continued  in  spite  of  many 
intelligent  variations  in  the  food,  is  sometimes  helped  by  nothing  so 
much  as  temporarily  withdrawing  all  milk. 
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Clinical  Types. — The  greater  number  of  these  cases  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups:  (1)  Those  whose  chief  symptom  is  habitual  vomiting, 
or  regurgitation  of  food;  (2)  those  with  intestinal  symptoms,  most  fre- 
quently with  loose  stools;  (3)  those  without  any  marked  symptoms  of 
indigestion,  yet  whose  weight  is  much  below  the  average,  who  do  not 
gain  on  weak  food  and  are  upset  if  stronger  food  is  used.  They  have 
feeble  digestion  rather  than  indigestion. 

The  first  group,  the  cases  with  vomiting,  are  the  least  difficult  of 
the  three  to  control.  The  causes  which  produce  this  are  usually  more 
obvious  and  more  easily  removed.  Altogether  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
symptoms  of  this  kind  is  the  use  of  too  high  fats  of  cow's  milk.  The  pro- 
portions used  may  not  be  improper  for  normal  children,  but  they  are  exces- 
sive for  the  particular  patient.  A  less  frequent  cause  is  high  carbohydrates, 
especially  foods  containing  maltose,  sometimes  cane  sugar.  Some  of  these 
children  vomit  only  occasionally  and  in  large  quantities ;  but  the  frequent 
regurgitation  of  undigested  food  in  small  quantities,  often  several  times 
after  each  feeding,  is  more  characteristic.  After  a  time  the  vomitus 
invariably  contains  more  or  less  mucus.  Vomiting  of  this  type  is  to  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  that  which  occurs  only  immediately  after 
feeding  from  overfilling  of  the  stomach.  The  symptoms  also  should 
not  be  confused  with  those  of  pyloric  stenosis.  Often  the  early  mis- 
takes in  feeding  are  not  gross  ones,  but  the  gastric  disturbance  becomes 
established  because  suitable  changes  in  the  food  are  not  at  once  in- 
stituted. 

In  the  second  group,  the  cases  with  intestinal  symptoms  are  the  most 
difficult  to  control.  Usually,  if  not  actual  diarrhoea,  there  are  at  least 
frequent  stools,  from  three  to  six  a  day  of  almost  every  conceivable 
colour  and  variety,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken. 
Mucus  is  almost  always  present ;  in  the  more  severe  cases  and  in  those  of 
long  standing  the  quantity  may  be  excessive.  Exceptionally  the  children 
suffer  from  constipation.  Such  cases,  however,  are  generally  easier  to 
manage,  as  there  is  not  the  same  intolerance  of  food ;  but  these  patients 
may  suffer  from  abdominal  distention,  flatulence,  and  colic.  The  most 
important  element  in  the  food  which  produces  the  first  disturbance 
in  these  intestinal  cases  is  excessive  fat;  frequently,  also,  it  is  due  to 
excessive  carbohydrates,  particularly  cane  sugar  or  maltose,  and  some- 
times to  starchy  foods.  Very  soon,  in  severe  cases,  all  the  elements  of  the 
food,  but  especially  fat  and  sugar,  are  badly  borne.  After  the  condi- 
tion has  existed  for  some  time  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  which 
of  the  food  elements  is  really  doing  the  most  harm. 

In  the  third  group,  the  cases  with  feeble  digestion,  mistakes  in  feed- 
ing are  less  prominent  as  causes.  Much  more  important  is  the  feeble 
constitution.  This  may  be  the  result  of  prematurity  or  of  congenital 
feebleness.    The  most  striking  feature  of  these  patients  is  the  extreme 
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sensitiveness  of  their  digestive  organs  to  even  the  smallest  deviation  from 
the  best  methods  of  feeding.  The  slightest  mistake  may  result  in  a 
serious  upset,  and  it  may  be  several  weeks  before  the  child  is  as  well  as 
before.  Often  under  the  best  surroundings,  and  when  fed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  intelligence,  such  infants  do  not  thrive. 

Management. — Passing  now  to  the  treatment  of  these  diflFerent  con- 
ditions we  find  that,  so  far  as  the  elements  of  cow^s  milk  are  concerned,, 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  with  the  fat;  this  applies  particularly  to  the 
first  two  groups.  Xext  to  the  fat,  the  most  trouble  is  with  the  carbo- 
hydrates. Of  the  sugars,  maltose  is  more  likely  to  disagree  than  cane 
sugar  or  starcliy  foods,  while  milk  sugar  is  by  most  children  the  most 
easily  borne.  That  protein  causes  trouble  also,  and  how  and  when  it 
does  so,  is  much  less  evident  and  lacks  conclusive  proof.  This  appears 
to  be  true  at  times  in  very  young  infants. 

With  these  points  in  mind  it  will  be  evident  that,  for  the  class  of 
patients  under  consideration,  top-milk  or  milk  and  cream  mixtures  are 
not  admissible.  For  nearly  all  of  them  the  fat  must  be  even  lower  than 
in  formulas  made  from  whole  milk.  According  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  there  should  be  employed  dilutions  of  3-per-cent,  2-per-cent, 
or  l-per-cent  milk,  and  in  extreme  cases  even  fat-free  milk.  It  is  also 
a  principle  of  wide  application  that  cases  with  predominant  gastric  or 
intestinal  symptoms  tolerate  maltose  badly,  and  in  most  cases  cane  sugar 
also.  Some  marked  cases  may  be  unable  to  tolerate  more  than  a  small 
amount  of  milk  sugar. 

At  the  very  outset  it  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  these  patients  are  much  below  normal  weight,  and 
often  losing  steadily,  the  treatment  should  be  directed  first  of  all  to 
allaying  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  indigestion.  Until  these  are  re- 
lieved no  permanent  improvement  can  be  expected.  For  the  time  being 
the  weight  must  be  disregarded.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  attempting 
to  correct  the  digestive  symptoms  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  the  administra- 
tion of  digestive  ferments.  Our  resources  for  controlling  these  cases 
are  chiefly  variations  in  the  food. 

The  milk  modifications  which  are  suitable  in  different  cases  are:  (1) 
Formulas  from  partially  or  completely  skimmed  milk;  (2)  buttermilk 
and  other  fermented  milks;  (3)  protein  milk  {Eiweiss-milch  of  Fin- 
kelstein) ;  (4)  condensed  milk.  (Their  preparation  has  already  been 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Cow's  Milk.)  (5)  Wet-nursing;  (6)  sub- 
stitutes for  milk. 

The  variations  which  may  be  obtained  from  skimmed  milk  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  relief  of  a  large  number  of  the  cases  met  with,  particularly 
those  with  gastric  symptoms.  Such  an  one,  three  or  four  months  old, 
with  symptoms  of  moderate  severity  would  probably  take  1  to  1.50 
per  cent  of  protein,  but  not  more  than  0.6  to  0.8  per  cent  of  fat.    Such 
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formulas  can  be  derived,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  from  2-per- 
cent milk.  The  sugar  should  seldom  be  higher  than  5  per  cent.  With 
improvement  in  the  symptoms  the  proportion  of  all  the  ingredients  may 
be  gradually,  but  very  slowly,  raised ;  it  will  usually  be  months,  however, 
before  such  a  patient  can  take  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  fat.  A  similar 
plan  of  treatment  will  sometimes  succeed  when  the  symptoms  are  in- 
testinal, but  in  such  cases  one  must  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  sugar. 

Buttermilk  and  the  other  fermented  milks  are  indicated  particularly 
in  cases  with  intestinal  symptoms.  Their  advtantages  over  skimmed  milk 
are  that  tlicy  not  only  have  a  lower  fat  content,  but  a  lower  sugar  as  well, 
and  contain  some  lactic  acid.  They  succeed  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
that  do  not  respond  to  skimmed  milk.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  dilute 
them  more  than  with  an  equal  amount  of  water. 

Protein  milk  is  indicated  in  cases  with  intestinal  symptoms  where  it 
is  desired  to  reduce  the  sugar  as  much  as  possible,  but  still  retain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  fat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dilute  this 
with  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  it  may  be  given  from 
this  dilution  up  to  full  strength.  In  many  cases  with  marked  intestinal 
symptoms  it  is  more  efficacious  than  any  of  the  other  milk  modifications. 

Condensed  milk  is  the  direct  opposite  of  protein  milk  in  that  both 
the  fat  and  the  protein  are  low  while  the  carbohydrate  is  high  and  chiefly 
cane  sugar.  It  is  often  difficult  by  symptoms  alone  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise indications  for  using  condensed  milk  in  cases  with  intestinal  symp- 
toms, but  the  facrt  remains  that  in  certain  cases  it  has  undoubted  value. 
It  may  be  diluted  with  plain  water,  but  often  its  effect  is  better  if  the 
diluent  is  barl(»y  water. 

For  the  first  and  second  groups  of  cases  the  milk  of  a  good  wet-nurse 
is  seldom  the  best  food.  Its  high  fat  content  will  usually  aggravate  the 
vomiting  and  increase  the  diarrhoea.  Its  use  should  therefore  be  deferred 
until  the  digestive  symptoms  are  under  control.  At  a  later  stage  it  may 
be  invaluable  for  increasing  weight.  For  the  third  group,  the  children 
with  feeble  digestion,  wet-nursing  is  unquestionably  the  most  successful 
method  of  treatment. 

The  stopping  of  all  milk  is  at  times  a  useful  procedure.  However, 
this  should  be  done  only  for  a  limited  time,  a  few  days  to  a  week  at 
most.  The  proprietary  foods,  under  such  conditions,  seldom  prove  valu- 
able and  often  do  much  harm  whether  used  alone  or  added  to  milk. 
Those  children  who  have  trouble  with  fats  and  sugars  are  sometimes 
enabled  to  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  farinaceous  food  to  maintain  the 
body  weight  for  some  time.  For  such  purposes  a  barley,  wheat  or  oat 
gruel  may  be  used,  but  it  should  be  made  strong — two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  to  a  pint,  occasionally  even  stronger  than  this.  A  substitute  some- 
times useful  is  a  gruel  made  from  the  soy  bean.  This  is  high  in  vege- 
table nitrogen  and  low  in  starch  while  it  contains  considerable  fat.    It 
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may  be  continued  as  the  sole  diet  for  a  short  time  during  periods  of 
marked  disturbance.  To  any  of  the  above  substitutes  milk  sliould  be 
added  in  small  quantities  as  soon  as  possible;  at  first  either  fat-free  milk 
or  skimmed  milk  should  be  employed. 

All  the  above  resources,  except  feeding  by  a  wet-nurse,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  methods  of  relieving  digestive  disturbances,  not  as  per- 
manent foods.  When  the  symptoms  have  disappeared  and  there  is  no 
longer  vomiting  and  the  stools  have  approached  the  normal,  other  food 
stuffs  may  be  employed  to  increase  weight.  The  most  valuable  one  of 
these  is  maltose.  Maltose  ^  has  the  advantage  over  all  sugars  in  point  of 
easy  assimilation.  It  has  also  the  disadvantage  in  that  it  breaks  down 
more  readily  than  do  other  sugars.  It  should  not  therefore  be  employed 
80  long  as  either  gastric  or  intestinal  symptoms  are  present.  The  direc- 
tions upon  the  package  should  not  be  followed,  but  the  amount  added 
should  at  first  be  small,  i.  e.,  one  teaspoonful  of  a  maltose  solution  or 
malt-soup  extract  to  the  daily  food.  This  may  be  increased  every  few 
days  until  the  total  amount  is  from  six  to  eight  teaspoonfuls  daily.  If  it 
causes  vomiting  or  too  frequent  stools  it  should  be  omitted. 

Another  valuable  food  stuff  is  olive  oil.  It  is  a  form  of  fat  which 
can  at  times  be  tolerated  when  the  fat  of  cow's  milk  habitually  disagrees. 
I  have  used  olive  oil  in  cases  of  this  kind  for  the  past  two  years  with,  in 
many  instances,  most  striking  benefit.  Some  children  who  are  unable 
to  take  as  much  as  one  per  cent  of  the  fat  of  cow's  milk  bear  olive  oil 
without  difficulty.  The  amount  used  at  first  should  be  small,  not  more 
than  one-half  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  one-half  teaspoonful  is  given  directly  after  each  feeding, 
six  or  seven  times  a  day.  The  maximum  amount  to  be  used  for  infants 
of  the  first  year  should  seldom  be  over  half  an  ounce  daily.  Only  ex- 
ceptionally when  used  in  this  way  does  it  cause  diarrhoea  and  still  less 
frequently  does  it  excite  vomiting.  It  is  therefore  of  value  as  a  form 
of  fat  which  may  be  given  to  infants  whose  greatest  difficulty  in  digestion 
is  their  inability  to  tolerate  milk  fat.  The  chief  means  by  which  weight 
can  be  increased  in  children  suffering  from  malnutrition  is  tlierefore 
through  the  addition  of  carbohydrates,  next  by  tlie  addition  of  fat,  but 
neither  of  these  is  to  be  employed  in  any  considerable  quantity  until 
the  marked  symptoms  of  indigestion  have  been  controlled.     As  a  means 

'  Many  malt  preparations  sold  in  the  market  also  contain  diastase,  which  is  not  de- 
sirable for  uae  under  the  conditions  here  considered.  Loeflund's  and  Borcherdt's  "  malt- 
aoup  extracts''  are  reliable  but  expensive.  Also  reliable  and  much  more  moderate 
in  price  are  the  '^ neutral  maltose''  of  the  Maltzyme  Co.,  Brooklyn,  and  the  ''malt 
syrup"  of  the  Freihofer  Bakery  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Both  these  preparations  are 
somewhat  add.  To  the  former,  five  grains  and  to  the  latter  ten  grains  of  ]x>tas8ium 
carbonate  should  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  malt  before  it  is  used  in  the  food. 
All  of  the  preparations  mentioned  contain  from  65  to  85  per  cent  of  carbohydrates, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  is  maltose  and  the  balance  chiefly  dextrin. 
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of  allaying  such  symptoms  notliing  compares  witli  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  cow's  milk  above  described. 

The  use  of  formulas  made  from  whey  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  the  chapter  on  laboratory  feeding.  Whey  mixtures  are  indicated 
whenever  there  is  especial  difficulty  in  digesting  the  casein  of  cow's  milk. 
It  may  be  hard  to  tell  by  symptoms  when  this  is  the  case.  It  is  more 
often  true  of  very  young  infants  than  in  those  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  three  or  four  months.  Such  infants  are  frequently  constipated  and 
suffer  in  consequence  from  flatulence  and  colic.  Plain  whey  may  be 
used,  or  the  fat  may  be  raised  by  adding  a  small  proportion  of  7-per-cent 
milk  (one  ounce  in  twenty),  or  the  carbohydrates  may  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  maltose.  Some  patients  are  helped  very  much  by  whey 
mixtures;  very  many  are  not  helped  at  all  for  the  reason  that  the 
trouble  with  such  patients  is  not  in  digesting  casein. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  whey  applies  also  to  the  use  of  peptonised 
milk.  It  is  employed  too  frequently,  and  is  apt  to  be  continued  too  long, 
and  but  very  few  of  the  troublesome  feeding  problems  are  solved  by  its 
use.  Citrate  of  soda  has  been  added  to  milk,  usually  in  the  proportion  of 
one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  food,  with  the  belief  that  a  delay  in  the  coagu- 
lation of  casein  in  the  stomach  which  this  brings  about,  is  a  desiralJe  re- 
sult. Neither  on  theoretical  nor  practical  grounds  can  I  see  any  reason 
for  its  use.  Although  I  have  tried  it  extensively  I  can  not  say  that  I 
have  ever  seen  anv  marked  benefit  from  it. 

The  disturbances  of  nutrition  with  which  the  difficult  feeding  just 
described  is  associated,  have  been  regarded  by  Finkelstein  from  a  point 
of  view  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  one.  He  groups  infants  with 
nutritional  disturbances  not  so  much  according  to  the  character  of  their 
stools  or  their  previous  digestive  symptoms  as  by  the  way  in  which  they 
react  to  food.  He  thus  attempts  to  classify  them  on  the  basis  of  their 
functional  capacity. 

A  child  with  normal  digestion  and  perfect  nutrition  has  a  tempera- 
ture which  fluctuates  within  narrow  limits,  and  he  responds  to  a  proper 
increase  in  food  by  a  gain  in  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  response 
of  the  abnormal  child  to  food  is  something  quite  ditferent  and  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  disturbance. 

In  the  mildest  grade  of  nutritional  disorder,  that  of  disturbed  equi- 
librium {Bilamstuntng) ^  with  sufficient  Ux>d  there  is  no  regular  gain  in 
weight;  but  the  weight  fluctuates  for  a  considerable  period  until  more 
serious  symptoms  develop  or  until  an  adjustment  is  reached.  The  stools 
may  appear  nearly  normal  but  the  infant's  tolerance  of  food  is  consider- 
ably reduced.  The  temperature  fluctuations  also  are  wider  than  are 
seen  in  health. 

If  the  condition  is  not  relieved  symptoms  more  definitely  related  to 
the  digestive  tract  supervene,  usually  diarrhoea  (Difspepsic),    The  stools 
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are  tliin,  green,  and  contain  mucus.  Tlie  loss  in  weight  for  some  time 
is  not  marked,  but  other  symptoms  are  more  severe  and  from  time  to 
time  there  is  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature.  In  this  stage  the 
child's  tolerance  of  food  is  still  further  reduced. 

In  the  third  degree  of  disturbance  {Dekomposition)  which  follows 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  there  is  rapid  and  marked  loss  in  weight. 
The  temperature  is  usually  below  normal;  the  pulse,  slow;  the  respira- 
tion, often  irregular,  and  food  tolerance  falls  to  a  minimum.  The 
character  of  the  stools  depends  much  upon  the  diet.  When  the  food 
is  greatly  reduced  the  stools  may  appear  normal,  but  any  increase  in 
food  is  followed  by  bad  stools.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  three 
groups  of  Finkelstein  represent  the  usual  types  seen,  viz.,  slight,  mod- 
erate, and  severe  nutritional  disturbances  due  to  improper  feeding. 

His  chief  contribution  is  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  food  elements,  even  though  not  in  large 
amount,  may  be  injurious.  They  may  themselves  produce  most  definite 
and  severe  s}Tnptoms  which  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  bacterial 
infection. 

Finkelstein's  fourth  stage  (Intoxication)  indicates  a  complete  break- 
down of  all  the  processes  of  nutrition.  This  is  discussed  in  a  succeeding 
chapter. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
FEEDING  AFTER  THE  FIRST   YEAR, 

HEALTHY  INFANTS  DURING  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

The  physician  should  not  relax  his  vigilance  in  the  feeding  of  a 
cliild  after  the  first  year  has  passed.  The  ideas  of  the  laity  in  regard  to 
what  a  child  can  digest  after  it  has  outgrown  an  exclusive  milk  diet,  are 
very  erroneous.  The  majority  of  infants  are  given  solid  food  too  early, 
in  too  large  quantities,  and  improperly  prepared.  Most  of  the  attacks 
of  indigestion  during  the  second  year  are  directly  traceable  to  gross 
dietetic  errors.  The  diet  of  a  healthy  child  during  the  second  year  should 
consist  mainly  of  milk,  and  some  farinaceous  food  with  bread,  a  small 
amount  of  animal  food — beef  or  mutton,  beef  juice,  eggs — and  fruit 
juice  or  cooked  fruit. 

Milk  should  l)e  the  basis  of  the  diet.     The  popular  idea  that  there 

are  many  children  who  can  not  take  milk  is  an  erroneous  one;  the  real 

trouble  usually  is  that  they  will  not  take  it  because  other  food  pleases 

the  palate  better,  and  they  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  in  this 

as  in  other  things.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  transition 

from  a  purely  fluid  diet  to  one  of  solid  food  should  be  made  very  slowly, 

and  that  the  habit  of  drinking  milk  should  not  be  discontinued. 
16 
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During  the  second  year  with  average  milk  and  average  infants  very 
little  modification  of  the  milk  is  required.  The  addition  of  milk  sugar 
is  unnecessary,  since  the  child  is  now  able  to  take  a  considerable  part  of 
his  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  starch.  If  the  milk  is  very  rich,  such 
as  that  from  a  Jersey  herd,  it  should  be  diluted  with  at  least  one-fourth 
water.    In  hot  weather  a  still  greater  dilution  may  be  necessary. 

Weaning  from  the  Bottle, — This  should  always  be  begun  by  the  thir- 
teenth month ;  by  the  fifteenth  month  an  infant  should  take  all  his  milk 
from  a  cup,  except  possibly  the  10  p.m.  feeding,  when  the  bottle  may  be 
allowed  for  the  sake  of  cronvenience.  Early  weaning  from  the  bottle  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  When  the  bottle  is  allowed  to  older 
children  the  disposition  to  overfeeding  especially  during  the  summer  may 
be  very  great.  Again  there  are  many  children  with  the  "  bottle-habit " 
80  developed  that  throughout  childhood,  although  at  any  time  they 
will  take  milk  from  the  bottle,  they  can  never  be  induced  to  take  it 
any  other  way. 

From  Twelve  to  Fourteen  Months. — The  daily  schedule  at  this  period 
should  be  about  as  follows: 

Milk,  six  to  eight  ounces;  diluted  with  barley  or  oat  gruel,  two  to  three 

ounces. 
Orange  juice,  one  to  two  ounces. 
Same  as  at  6.30  a.m. 
Beef  juice,  one  to  two  ounces; 

or,  the  white  of  one  egg,  slightly  cooked;  later,  the  entire  egg; 

or,  mutton  or  chicken  broth,  four  to  six  ounces. 
Milk  and  gruel  in  proportions  above  given,  four  to  six  ounces. 
Same  as  at  6.30  a.m. 
Same  as  at  6.30  a.m. 

In  preparing  the  food,  the  milk  and  the  gruel  are  simply  mixed 
together  while  the  latter  is  warm,  and  salt  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
cane  sugar  added  to  make  it  palatable.  It  is  then  divided  into  as  many 
feedings  as  are  required  for  the  day,  each  one  being  placed  in  a  separate 
bottle.  As  to  handling  the  bottles  and  pasteurising  or  sterilising,  the 
same  rules  apply  as  during  the  first  year. 

From  Fourteen  to  Eighteen  Months. — The  diet  may  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  more  solid  food.     The  average  child  will  take: 

6.30  A.M.    Milk,  warmed,  eight  to  ten  ounces. 
9  a.m.    Fruit  juice,  one  to  three  ounces. 

10  A.M.  Cereal:  one,  later  two  or  three,  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal,  hominy,  or 
wheaten  grits,  cooked  for  at  least  three  hours;  for  the  first  month  or 
two  this  should  be  strained;  upon  the  cereal  from  one  to  two  ounces 
of  thin  cream,  or  milk  and  cream,  with  plenty  of  salt,  but  without 
sugar. 
Crisp  dry  toast,  one  piece;  or,  unsweetened  zwieback; 

or,  one  Huntley  and  Palmer  breakfast  biscuit. 
Milk,  wanned,  six  to  eight  ounces. 
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2  P.M.  Beef  juice,  one  to  two  ounces;  and  one  egg  (soft-boiled,  poached,  or  cod- 
dled); and  boiled  rice,  one  tablespoonful,  cooked  four  hours; 
or,  broth  (mutton  or  chicken),  four  ounces;  one  or  two  breakfast  bis- 
cuits, or  zwieback;  and  (if  most  of  the  teeth  are  present)  rare  scraped 
meat,  at  first  one  teaspoonful,  gradually  increasing  to  one  table- 
spoonful;  milk,  fou"  to  six  ounces,  if  desired. 

6  P.M.     Cereal :  two  tablespoonf uls  of  farina,  cream  of  wheat,  or  arrowroot,  cooked 
for  at  least  one  hour,  with  milk,  plenty  of  salt,  but  without  sugar; 
or,  bread  and  milk  or  milk  toast. 
Milk,  warmed,  eight  to  ten  ounces. 
10  P.M.     Milk,  warmed,  eight  to  ten  ounces,  which  may  be  given  from  a  bottle. 

From  Eighteen  Months  to  Two  Tears. — The  amount  of  solid  food 
mav  \ye  somewhat  increased.  The  number  of  the  meals  should  be  the 
same  as  for  the  preceding  period.  In  addition,  cooked  fruits,  such  as  the 
pulp  of  stewed  prunes  or  baked  apple,  strained,  may  be  given  at  the  mid- 
day meal.  It  is  generally  best  not  to  give  fruits  and  milk  at  the  same 
meal.  Nothing  but  water  should  be  given  between  .meals.  Potato  is 
best  deferred  until  the  child  is  nearly  two  years  old,  and  other  vegetables 
still  longer. 

DIFFICULT  CASES  DURING  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

The  number  of  children  whose  nutrition  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  dur- 
ing the  second  year  is  much  smaller  than  during  the  first  year;  yet  the 
difficulties  may  be  just  as  great.  Some  of  these  are  infants  who  have 
been  very  delicate  from  birth,  and  carried  through  the  first  year  only 
by  the  greatest  effort.  Others  are  healthy  at  birth,  but  their  digestion 
has  been  badly  deranged  in  consequence  of  improper  feeding.  Still  others 
did  well  until  they  were  weaned.  The  conditions  may  be  the  result  of 
a  severe  attack  of  acute  disease  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  during  the 
first  year.  Other  important  causes  are  the  early  use  of  solid  food  and 
the  too  exclusive  use  of  farinaceous  foods  of  all  varieties. 

Whatever  the  special  cause  of  the  condition,  cases  of  chronic  indi- 
gestion in  the  second  year  are  to  be  managed  along  the  same  general  lines 
as  have  already  been  laid  down  for  those  under  one  year.  Usually  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  stop  all  solid  food  except  possibly  rare  scraped 
beef.  Starches  must  be  greatly  reduced  or  prohibited  altogether.  The 
milk  should  be  modified  as  for  healthy  infants  who  are  much  younger 
than  the  patient  under  treatment.  The  daily  quantity  should  generally 
be  somewhat  larger  than  for  a  young,  healtliy  infant  taking  food  of  the 
same  strength.  The  regular  intervals  of  feeding  should  never  be  shorter 
than  three  hours,  and  usually  intervals  of  four  hours  are  to  be  preferred. 
A  safeguard  against  overfeeding  or  underfeeding  these  patients  is  the 
determination  of  the  caloric  value  of  the  food  given. 

Striking  improvement  often  follows  the  administration  of  rare  scraped 
meat,  especially  to  those  who  are  over  eighteen  months  old.     From  one 
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to  two  ounces  may  be  given  daily.  Generally  the  protein  in  the  food 
has  previously  been  deficient.  Many  of  these  children  digest  meat  when 
given  in  this  way  better  than  they  do  milk.  Beef  juice  and  the  whites 
of  eggs,  partially  cooked,  may  also  be  given. 

Fruits  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  As  it  is  with  the  starches 
that  great  difficulty  is  usually  experienced,  the  carbohydrates  should  be 
administered  chiefly  in  the  form  of  milk  sugar  or  some  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  maltose. 

When  the  child  is  once  well  started  and  gaining  steadily,  the  food 
may  be  gradually  increased,  until  the  diet  recommended  for  healthy  in- 
fants of  the  same  age  is  reached.  All  changes  must  be  made  very 
gradually,  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  constant  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  all  mothers  and  nurses  to  overfeed  these  children. 

FEEDING  FROM  THE  THIRD  TO  THE  SIXTH  YEAR. 

Articles  Allowed. — From  the  following  list  the  diet  of  a  healthy  child 
may  be  arranged : 

Milk. — This  should  be  the  basis  of  the  diet;  most  children  require 
about  one  quart  daily.  This  seldom  needs  modification,  but  if  some- 
what difficult  of  digestion,  it  should  be  diluted.  The  milk  should  usu- 
ally be  given  warm. 

Cream, — This  is  of  value,  especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation. From  two  to  four  ounces  of  thin  cream  may  be  given  daily. 
Above  this  point  it  should  be  used  with  caution.  It  should  not  be  used 
upon  fruits,  especially  sour  fruits.  It  may  be  used  upon  cereals,  upon 
potato,  in  broths,  and  mixed  with  milk. 

Eggs. — These  are  a  valuable  form  of  protein.  They  should  be  fresh, 
soft-boiled,  poached,  coddled,  or  scrambled,  but  not  fried.  Children  vary 
greatly  as  regards  their  ability  to  digest  eggs;  most  children  will  take 
two  eggs  a  day,  some  only  one,  and  a  few  can  not  take  them  at  all. 

Meats, — Some  form  of  meat  should  be  given  once  a  day.  The  best 
are  beefsteak,  mutton  chop,  and  roast  beef  or  lamb;  next  to  these  the 
white  meat  of  chicken  and  certain  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  fresh 
fish,  which  should  be  boiled  or  broiled.  Beef  and  mutton  should  be 
given  rare. 

Vegetables, — Potato  may  be  given  once  a  day,  preferably  baked,  with 
the  addition  of  cream  or  beef  juice  rather  than  butter.  Of  the  green 
vegetables  the  best  are  asparagus  tops,  spinach,  stewed  celery,  string 
beans,  carrots,  and  fresh  peas.  One  of  these  vegetables  sliould  be  given 
daily — always  well  cooked  and  mashed. 

Cereals, — None  of  the  ready-to-serve  cereals  should  be  given  to  chil- 
dren. They  are  the  cause  of  more  disturbances  of  digestion  than  almost 
any  other  common  article  of  diet.     Almost  any  cereal  which  requires 
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cooking  may  be  allowed — oatmeal,  wheaten  grits,  hominy,  rice,  cornmeal, 
farina,  and  arrowroot.  The  most  important  part  of  the  preparation  is 
thorough  cooking.  If  the  grains  are  used,  cereals  should  be  cooked  at 
least  three  hours,  after  having  been  previously  soaked  for  several  hours. 
They  should  always  be  well  salted,  and  given  with  milk  or  cream,  but 
with  little  or  no  sugar. 

Broths  and  Soups. — The  meat  broths  are  preferable  to  the  vegetable 
broths.  Nearly  all  varieties  may  be  given.  Plain  broths  are  not  very 
nutritious,  but  when  thickened  with  arrowroot  or  cornstarch,  and  when 
cream  or  milk  is  added,  they  are  very  palatable,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  diet.  Most  vegetal)le  purees  are  useful,  and 
when  properly  made  very  digestible.  Beef  juice  may  be  used  as  directed 
for  the  second  year. 

Bread  and  Biscuits  (Crackers), — In  some  form  these  may  be  given 
with  nearly  every  meal,  better  without  butter  until  the  third  year.  All 
varieties  of  bread  may  be  allowed  when  stale — i.  e.,  two  or  three  days 
old;  also  dried  bread,  zwieback,  and  oatmeal  or  Graham  crackers. 

Desserts, — The  only  ones  that  should  be  allowed  up  to  the  sixth  year 
are  junket,  plain  custard,  rice  pudding  without  raisins,  and,  not  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  ice-cream.  Of  the  last  three,  the  quantity  given 
should  be  very  moderate. 

Fruits, — Sopie  fruit  should  be  given  to  most  healthy  children  every 
day.  Oranges,  baked  apples,  and  stewed  prunes  are  the  most  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Raw  apples  should  not  be  given  in  most  cases.  Peaches, 
pears,  and  grapes  (with  seeds  removed)  may  be  given  when  thoroughly 
ripe  and  fresh,  but  only  in  moderate  quantity.  Much  indigestion  is  pro- 
duced by  too  much  fruit  or  improper  fruits.  Special  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  use  of  fruits  in  very  hot  weather,  and  in  cities  where  they 
may  not  always  be  fresh.  The  juice  of  fresh  berries  may  be  given  in  the 
second  year;  but  the  whole  fruit  should  be  very  sparingly  given  to  all 
young  children,  and  always  without  cream. 

Artiolei  Forbidden. — The  following  articles  should  not  be  allowed 
children  under  four  years  of  age,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  may  be 
withheld  with  advantage  up  to  the  seventh  year: 

Meats. — Ham,  sausage,  pork  in  all  forms,  salt  fish,  corned  beef, 
dried  beef,  goose,  duck,  game,  kidney,  liver,  meat  stews  and  meat 
dressings. 

Vegetables. — Fried  vegetables  of  all  varieties,  cabbage,  potatoes  (ex- 
cept when  boiled  or  baked),  raw  or  fried  onions,  raw  celery,  radishes, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  (raw  or  cooked),  beets  (unless  very  small 
and  fresh),  egg-plant,  and  green  com. 

Bread  and  Cake. — All  hot  bread  and  rolls;  buckwheat  and  all  other 
griddle  cakes ;  all  sweet  cakes,  particularly  those  containing  dried  fruits 
and  those  heavily  frosted. 
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Desserts. — All  nuts,  candies,  pies,  tarts,  and  pastry  of  every  descrip- 
tion; also  all  salads,  jellies,  syrups,  and  preserves. 

Drinks. — Tea,  coffee,  wine,  beer,  cider,  and  soda  water. 

Fruits. — All  dried  fruits;  bananas;  all  fruits  out  of  season  and  stale 
fruits,  particularly  in  summer. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year  four  meals  should  usually  be  given 
daily  and  at  regular  intervals — e.  g.,  7  and  10.30  a.m.  ;  1.30  and  6  p.m. 
The  second  meal  should,  in  most  cases,  be  smaller  than  the  others. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  in  feeding  which  should  always  be  fol- 
lowed :  A  child  should  be  taught  to  eat  slowly  and  thoroughly  masticate 
his  food.  The  food  must  always  be  very  finely  divided,  for  mastication 
is  very  imperfect  even  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  It  is  unwise 
continually  to  urge  children  to  eat  when  they  are  disinclined  to  do  so 
at  the  regular  hours  of  meals,  or  when  the  appetite  is  habitually  poor, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  children  be  forced  to  eat.  Indigesti- 
ble articles  of  food  should  not  be  given  to  tempt  the  appetite  when  ordi- 
nary simple  food  is  refused.  Food  should  not  be  allowed  between  meals 
when  it  is  habitually  declined  at  meal-time.  If  a  child  refuses  to  eat, 
and  examination  reveals  no  fault  with  the  food  prepared,  it  should  sel- 
dom be  offered  again  until  the  next  feeding  time.  In  all  cases  of  tem- 
porary indisposition,  no  matter  of  what  nature,  and  during  periods  of 
excessive  heat  in  summer,  the  amount  of  solid  food  should  be  reduced 
and  more  water  given.    If  milk  is  the  food,  it  should  be  diluted. 

FEEDING  DURING   ACUTE  ILLNESS. 

Infants. — Feeding  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  every 
acute  disease  in  childhood,  but  especially  so  in  infancy.  Unless  the  ill- 
ness is  due  to  disease  of  the  digestive  tract,  all  cases  must  be  fed  in 
about  the  same  way.  It  is  much  easier  by  proper  feeding  to  prevent 
disturbances  of  digestion  than  to  allay  them.  In  infancy  this  com- 
plication often  turns  the  scale  against  the  patient.  In  every  severe 
acute  illness,  especially  if  it  is  of  a  febrile  character,  the  power  of 
digestion  is  much  diminished.  One  evidence*  of  this  is  the  onset  with 
vomiting;  another  is  the  anorexia  which  accompanies  the  early  stage 
of  nearly  all  acute  diseases.  We  should  resi)ect  this  disinclination 
and  make  it  our  guide  in  the  treatment.  But  water  is  needed;  with- 
holding this  will  often  cause  the  temperature  to  rise  even  higher  than 
before. 

In  all  acute  febrile  diseases  the  general  rule  should  be.  less  food 
and  more  water  than  in  health.  For  bottle-fed  infants  this  is  easil}' 
accomplished  by  simply  increasing  the  dilution  of  the  food ;  for  nursing 
infant^  by  making  the  nursing  time  shorter  and  giving  water  freely 
between  feedings  either  from  a  spoon  or  bottle.    During  febrile  condi- 
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tions,  fat,  osjHJi'ially,  ib  badly  borne,  and  this  should  therefore  be  reduced 
more  than  the  other  elements  of  the  food.  The  diet  should  consist 
largely  of  carbohydrates. 

Regularity  in  feeding  is  too  often  entirely  ignored.  While  it  is  true 
that  with  some  capricious  children  all  rules  must  be  disregarded j  it  is 
^-ith  the  great  majority  a  decided  advantage  to  adhere  to  proper  food 
and  regular  intervals.  Food  should  seldom  be  given  at  less  than  three- 
hour  intervals,  although  there  is  no  limit  to  the  frequency  with  which 
water  may  be  given,  and  unless  the  stomach  is  irritable,  almost  no  limit 
as  to  quantity.  Stimulants,  when  required,  are  often  best  given  in  a 
very  dilute  form  with  the  water. 

Forced  Feeding — Oavage. — Not  a  few  cases,  however,  are  seen  in 
which,  after  a  child  has  been  several  days  sick,  in  consequence  of  deliri- 
um, stupor,  sepsis,  or  some  other  serious  condition,  it  may  refuse  all 
food  or  take  so  little  that  it  is  in  danger  of  death  from  inanition.  At 
this  juncture  forced  feeding  or  gavage  serves  an  excellent  purpose. 
Both  food  and  stimulants  can  thus  be  introduced  at  regular  intervals 
with  slight  disturbance,  and  lives  saved  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
If  gavage  is  employed,  the  stomach  should  first  be  washed.  The  inter- 
vals of  feeding  should  be  made  at  least  one  hour  longer  than  is  cus-. 
tomary  in  health,  and  usually  predigested  foods  given.  Forced  feeding 
is  not  applicable  to  chronic  conditions. 

Older  Children. — The  same  conditions  with  reference  to  digestion 
exist  as  in  the  case  of  infants.  Older  patients,  however,  arc  not  so 
easily  disturbed,  and  the  disturbance  of  digestion  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
serious  as  in  the  case  of  infants.  Even  here  the  physician  should  direct 
the  food  to  be  given  at  regular  intervals,  usually  not  oftener  than  every 
three  hours,  but  should  never — as  is  so  often  done — order  milk  to  be 
given  to  the  child  every  time  he  asks  for  a  drink.  In  most  cases,  for 
children  under  five  years  old,  milk  should  be  somewhat  diluted,  usually 
with  lime-water.  Children  who  do  not  take  milk  readily  may  be  given 
beef  tea,  broth,  gruel,  or  kumyss,  but  rarely  ice-cream  or  jellies  so  fre- 
quently prescribed,  as  these,  if  given  in  any  considerable  quantity  or 
very  often,  are  likely  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  take  away  what  little 
desire  for  food  the  child  may  have.  Raw  eggs  are  palatable  when  beaten 
up  with  sherry,  a  little  sugar,  and  cracked  ice.  Fruits,  especially  orange 
and  grape  juice,  may  be  allowed  in  almost  every  febrile  disease,  but 
never  given  within  two  hours  of  a  milk  feeding. 

The  water  given  may  be  plain  boiled  water,  but  better,  in*  most  cases, 
are  some  of  the  carbonated  waters,  Vichy,  Seltzer,  or  Apollinaris,  these 
being  less  likely  to  disturb  the  stomach. 

It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  force  food  upon  older  children  in  any  dis- 
ease in  which  their  condition  is  not  dangerous.  But  when  there  is  sepsis, 
delirium,  or  coma  associated  with  other  dangerous  symptoms,  gavage 
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may  be  resorted  to  with  but  little  more  difficulty,  and  with  no  less  satis- 
factory results,  than  in  infants. 


CHAPTER    V. 
THE  DERANGEMENTS  OF  NUTRITION. 

The  derangements  of  nutrition  form  a  distinct  and  a  very  large  class 
in  the  ailments  of  infancy,  particularly  during  the  first  year.  The 
symptoms  are  sufficiently  definite  and  characteristic  for  them  to  be  re- 
garded as  separate  diseases,  and  to  be  discussed  as  such.  In  adults  such 
symptoms  are  seldom  seen  except  in  connection  with  organic  disease. 
These  cases  are  often  very  puzzling,  and  in  a  large  number  of  them  a 
diagnosis  of  some  constitutional  disease,  such  as  hereditary  syphilis,  or 
tuberculosis,  or  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  is  errone- 
ously made.  At  other  times  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  acute  tox- 
aemia. The  essential  condition  in  all  these  cases  is  the  inability  of  the 
infant  to  get  from  its  food  what  its  system  needs.  It  can  not  digest  or 
assimilate  enough  to  support  life.  It  is  unable  to  replace  from  its  food 
Ihe  daily  waste  of  its  tissues.  The  constructive  metabolism  is  imperfect ; 
the  process  is,  therefore,  essentially  one  of  starvation,  which  may  be 
rapid  or  slow,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  fault  in  these  cases  is  partly  with  the  organs  of  digestion,  but 
principally  with  the  food.  The  problem  is,  to  adapt  the  food  to  the 
digestion  of  the  individual  child  under  consideration.  The  solution  is 
often  very  easy  at  first,  but  the  difficulties  multiply  rapidly  the  longer 
the  condition  has  lasted.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  symptoms  should  be  recognised  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Changes  occur  so  rapidly  in  very  young  infants  that  a  mis- 
take in  diagnosis  and  a  consequent  delay  of  a  few  days,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  determine  a  fatal  result.  The  outcome  in  cases  of  imperfect 
nutrition  depends  almost  entirely  upon  their  management.  The  condi- 
tion is  not  one  which  tends  to  right  itself.  Spontaneous  improvement 
or  recovery  rarely  takes  place.  In  order  to  recognise  the  condition  and 
anticipate  the  result,  nothing  is  so  important  as  a  close  observation  of 
the  body-weight.  A  child  whose  nutrition  is  a  matter  of  difficulty 
should  be  weighed  regularly,  in  the  early  months  at  least  twice  a  week, 
and  once  a  week  throughout  the  first  year.  Jf  this  is  done,  the  first 
signs  of  failing  nutrition  are  unerringly  detected.  Jf  an  infant  does 
not  gain  in  weight  spmething  is  wrong;  a  steady  loss  in  weight  is  a 
warning  which  should  never  pass  unheeded;  for,  unless  the  conditions 
are  changed,  it  is  practically  certain  to  continue,  and  generally  with 
increasing  rapidity,  until  the  vitality  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  point 
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that  no  means  of  treatment  can  restore  it.  The  younger  the  child,  the 
more  rapid  the  loss,  and  the  longer  it  has  continued,  the  greater  is  the 
danger. 

For  convenience  of  description  these  derangements  of  nutrition  have 
been  divided  into  three  groups,  differing,  however,  rather  in  degree  than 
in  kind : 

1.  Cases  of  acute  inanition,  which  are  quite  rapid,  generally  lasting 
from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  They  are  rare  except  in  young  infants, 
being  most  frequently  seen  in  the  first  three  months. 

2.  Cases  of  malnutrition,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  much  less  se- 
vere than  in  the  other  groups,  although  they  may  be  of  long  duration. 
\Vliile  it  is  most  common  in  the  first  two  years,  malnutrition  may  be 
seen  at  any  age. 

3.  Cases  of  marasmus.  This  is  similar  to  inanition,  but  a  much 
slower  process,  lasting  usually  for  several  months.  It  may  be  seen  in 
infants  of  any  age. 

ACUTE   INANITION. 

Inanition,  or  starvation,  is  a  condition  depending  upon  lack  of  assim- 
ilation. It  is  common  in  early  infancv,  when  it  often  simulates  serious 
organic  disease.  In  older  children  it  is  not  frequent,  and  not  usually 
obscure.  In  all  the  acute  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract  many  of  the 
symptoms  are  due  to  inanition.  The  cases  considered  in  the  present 
chapter,  however,  are  those  in  w^hich  there  is  no  such  association,  or 
where  the  digestive  symptoms,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  prominent. 

Etiology. — The  essential  cause  of  inanition  is  that  the  child  does  not 
get  sufficient  food,  or  that  the  food  taken  is  not  assimilated.  It  usually 
develops  under  one  of  the  following  conditions:  (1)  When  a  child  re- 
fuses all  food,  whether  from  the  breast  or  the  bottle,  or  can  be  made  to 
take  only  an  insignificant  amount.  The  cause  of  this  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  discover.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  once 
in  an  infant  fis^  months  old,  previously  healthy,  who  was  suffering  from 
whooping-cough.  This  infant  utterly  refused  the  breast,  and  from  the 
spoon  would  take  less  than  two  ounces  a  day.  After  four  days  and 
the  production  of  most  alarming  symptoms,  feeding  by  gavagc  was 
begun,  and  its  life,  I  think,  saved  by  it.  Symptoms  of  inanition  are 
sometimes  seen  at  weaning,  where  a  child  persistently  refuses  to  take 
food  from  a  bottle  or  spoon.  (2)  When  the  food  given  is  entirely  inade- 
quate, as  when  an  infant  is  nursing  upon  a  dry  breast,  or  one  in  which 
the  milk  supply  is  so  scanty  that  the  child  gets  practically  nothing.  I 
have  occasionally  seen  it  later,  when  the  breast-milk,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  had  suddenly  failed.  (3)  Where  the  character  of  the 
food  is  improper.  On  account  of  extreme  poverty,  the  infant  may  be 
getting  only  tea,  as  I  have  known  to  be  the  case  many  times.    Some  cases 
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occur  in  young  infants  who  are  fed  entirely  on  starchy  foods.  (4) 
Where  the  infant  at  birth  has  sucli  feeble  powers  of  digestion,  because 
premature  or  delicate,  that  it  is  unable  to  take  or  to  digest  sufficient  food 
to  maintain  life.  (5)  When  a  sudden  change  of  food  is  made  to  one  so 
difficult  of  digestion  that  the  child  is  unable  to  assimilate  it.  This  may 
happen  after  sudden  weaning.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  of  inanition 
are  mingled  with  those  of  acute  indigestion,  but  the  former  usually  pre- 
dominate. 

Symptoms. — The  mode  of  development  depends  upon  the  antecedent 
condition.  In  young  infants  inanition  often  follows  malnutrition  where 
perhaps  there  has  been  nothing  noticeable  except  a  gradual  loss  in 
weight;  or  if  the  weight  has  not  been  watched,  it  may  be  observed  only 
that  the  infant  has  not  been  doing  well.  Severe  symptoms  may  come  on 
quite  suddenly,  and  if  the  nature  and  the  gravity  of  the  condition  are  not 
appreciated  the  case  may  tenninate  fatally  in  two  or  three  days.  The 
loss  in  weight  is  now  rapid,  amounting  often  to  three  or  four  ounces  a 
day.  The  temperature  in  the  newly  born  may  be  high,  but  it  is  more 
often  subnormal.  The  pulse  is  always  weak  and  rapid.  The  urine  is 
scanty  and  very  low  in  chlorides  and  often  contains  acetone.  The  ex- 
tremities are  cold,  and  the  peripheral  circulation  poor.  There  is  usually 
complete  muscular  relaxation,  almost  collapse.  The  skin  may  be  dry 
or  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  There  is  extreme  pallor,  and 
often  there  is  cyanosis.  This  is  always  a  grave  symptom,  and  when  it  is 
marked  the  case  usually  ends  fatally.  Cyanosis  may  be  present  in  chil- 
dren who  have  previously  cried  well  and  in  whom  there  is  no  suspicion 
of  atelectasis.  The  respirations  are  rapid  and  may  be  irregular.  There 
may  be  constant  worrying  and  fretfulness,  or  a  condition  of  semi-stupor, 
in  which  the  child  makes  no  sign  of  wanting  food.  The  fontanel  is 
sunken  and  the  pupils  are  contracted.  The  stools  contain  undigested 
food.  The  bowels  usually  move  frequently,  although  there  may  be  con- 
stipation, due  to  the  small  amount  of  food  taken.  When  all  food  is 
refused  for  two  or  three  days  the  stools  may  resemble  meconium.  While 
no  desire  for  food  is  manifested,  infants  will  sometimes  swallow  food 
when  it  is  offered,  retaining  everything  given  for  several  feedings,  when 
the  whole  quantity  is  vomited. 

The  course  of  the  disease  depends  much  upon  the  age  of  the  infants. 
Those  under  one  month  succumb  most  quickly.  In  them  the  symptoms 
sometimes  last  but  two  or  three  days,  seldom  more  than  a  week  or  ten 
days,  the  children  simply  drooping  steadily  until  death  occurs.  With 
proper  treatment  complete  recovery  may  take  place  in  a  week.  In 
older  infants  the  progress,  whether  upward  or  do\mward,  is  usually  less 
rapid. 

Prognosis. — ^The  outcome  of  these  cases  is  always  uncertain.  In  few 
conditions  is  it  more  so.    It  is  hard  for  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
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condition  to  appreciate  the  great  and  even  the  immediate  danger  in 
which  a  young  infant  may  he  from  inanition,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  both  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  gravity 
of  an  individual  case  except  after  twenty-four  hours'  observation.  The 
best  of  all  guides  is  perhaps  the  weight.  Where  the  loss  is  several  ounces 
each  day  the  chances  of  recovery  are  small.  The  presence  also  of  fre- 
quent vomiting  or  of  diarrhoea  makes  the  outlook  very  bad.  A  high 
temperature,  very  marked  relaxation,  copious  perspiration,  cold  extrem- 
ities, and  cyanosis  are  all  bad  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — Inanition  is  distinguished  from  malnutrition  by  its 
greater  severity,  and  from  marasmus  by  its  more  acute  character.  The 
usual  mistake  is  that  of  confounding  inanition  with  some  local  or  consti- 
tutional disease.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  acute  indigestion,  meningitis, 
gastro-enteritis,  pneumonia,  or  septicaemia.  The  temperature  when  ele- 
vated is  especially  likely  to  mislead. 

Treatment. — The  existence  of  inanition  in  young  infants  presupposes 
only  the  feeblest  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  If  possible,  a 
good  w^et-nurse  should  be  secured,  for  in  most  of  the  cases  the  time  for 
action  is  so  short  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  experiment  with  arti- 
ficial feeding. 

The  breast-milk  should  usually  be  diluted,  at  first  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  water  or  lime-water,  and  the  quantity  should  be  only  a  few 
drachms.  It  may  be  given  with  a  spoon,  a  medicine-dropper,  or  a  Breck 
feeder.  If  there  is  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  the  milk  should  be  pumped 
from  the  breasts,  and  the  cream  removed,  since  the  high  fat  of  good 
breast-milk  is  not  well  borne.  Gradually  the  quantity  and  strength  of 
the  milk  are  increased  imtil  the  child  is  allowed  to  take  the  breast 
in  the  usual  manner. 

When  no  wet-nurse  can  be  obtained,  the  artificial  food  should  be  low 
in  fat  and  protein  and  relatively  high  in  carbohydrates.  Formulas  such 
as  are  desired  may  be  obtained  from  whole  milk.  The  fat  and  protein 
should  be  from  0.50  to  1  per  cent  and  milk  sugar,  4  or  5  per  cent, 
and  in  addition  maltose  may  be  added  to  bring  the  total  carbohydrate 
up  to  7  per  cent.  A  5-per-cent  solution  of  milk  sugar  may  be  given  with 
egg  albumin;  or  condensed  milk  may  be  tried.  The  quantity  given 
should  be  small  and  the  frequency  not  oftener  than  every  two  hours. 
When  food  is  not  readily  taken,  it  may  be  given  by  gavage.  Rectal  feed- 
ings may  be  of  some  assistance  for  a  short  period. 

Often  the  symptoms  are  due  quite  as  much  to  a  lack  of  water  as  to  a 
lack  of  food.  Injections  of  a  nonnal  salt  solution  may  be  given  per 
rectum  or  even  under  the  skin  with  very  great  advantage.  Rectal 
injections  should  be  given  at  104**  to  110**  F.  and  carried  high  into 
the  colon  by  a  catheter;  they  should  be  repeated  every  four  or  five 
hours. 
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In  extreme  eases  the  slow  and  continuous  rectal  saline  injection 
known  as  the  Murphy  method  may  be  employed. 

The  other  treatment  required  by  these  cases  is  the  reduction  of  high 
temperatures  by  sponging  or  tepid  baths,  and  the  raising  of  subnormal 
temperatures  by  electric  pads,  hot-water  bags,  and  wrapping  in  cotton. 
Stimulants  are  indicated,  but  are  not  very  well  borne;  alcoholic  prepa- 
rations by  the  mouth  often  excite  vomiting,  but  by  tlie  rectum  they  may 
be  better  tolerated.    Drugs  are  of  no  use  whatever. 

Inanition  in  older  infants  is  seldom  serious  unless  it  follows  some 
acute  illness.  Peptonised  milk  by  gavage  is  often  ust»ful.  There  are 
some  patients,  usually  over  a  year  old,  who  refuse  fluid  food  of  every 
description,  and  vomit  it  when  it  is  coaxed  or  forced,  yet  who  will  take 
and  digest  in  a  most  surprising  manner  some  form  of  solid  food,  such 
as  beef-steak,  oatmeal,  bread,  crackers,  or  even  potatoes.  For  the  time 
one  must  give  whatever  the  child  will  take,  and  gradually  change  to  a 
suitable  diet  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  needed  water 
may  be  given  per  rectum. 

All  children  who  have  suflEered  from  acute  inanition  need  the  closest 
attention  for  a  long  time,  particularly  as  to  their  feeding,  regarding 
which  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  pages  devoted  to  Infant  Feeding. 

MALNUTRITION. 

Cases  of  malnutrition  are  exceedingly  common,  and  occupy  a  large 
part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  one  engaged  in  practice  among  chil- 
dren. Although  these  children  can  not  be  said  to  be  actually  ill,  they 
are  very  far  from  well,  and  their  condition  is  often  the  cause  of  the  great- 
est solicitude  on  the  part  of  parents,  not  only  from  the  existing  state  of 
health,  but  from  the  apprehension  of  the  development  of  some  serious 
organic  or  constitutional  disease,  especially  tuberculosis. 

£tiol(^. — Malnutrition  may  depend  upon  inherited  conditions. 
Certain  children  are  delicate  from  birth,  possessing  only  feeble  vital- 
ity, though  without  giving  evidence  of  any  actual  disease.  They  are 
often  the  offspring  of  parents  of  delicate  constitution  and  poor  phys- 
ical development,  or  of  those  with  tuberculosis,  gout,  syphilis,  or  alco- 
holism. Very  many  city  children  are  included  in  this  group.  Among 
the  poor  the  condition  is  the  result  of  bad  hygiene,  insufficient  or 
improper  food,  overcrowding,  etc.  Among  the  well-to-do  it  is  seen 
in  those  who  inherit  a  too  higldy  developed  nervous  organisation  with 
a  corresponding  amount  of  physical  deterioration.  Another  group 
includes  those  children  who  were  premature  or  very  small  at  birth, 
weighing  perhaps  only  three  or  four  pounds.  Many  cases  are  trace- 
able to  improper  feeding  or  equally  poor  nursing  during  the  first  few 
months.    These  children  get  a  poor  start  in  life,  and  on  that  account 
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are  handicapped  throughout  infancy.  A  frequent  cause  of  malnutrition 
in  infants  is  the  pernicious  custom  of  keeping  them  in  close  apartments 
where  the  thermometer  ranges  from  72°  to  78**  F.,  and  where  the 
greatest  anxiety  is  constantly  felt  lest  they  take  cold.  Such  infants  may 
lose  in  weight,  become  anaemic,  and  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  malnutrition 
where  nothing  else  is  wrong  except  the  conditions  mentioned.  Malnu- 
trition often  depends  upon  some  previous  acute  disease,  especially  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

In  children  who  are  over  two  years  old  the  condition  of  malnutrition 
may  be  due  to  any  of  the  factors  above  mentioned — inherited  feebleness 
of  constitution,  bad  feeding  and  its  resulting  indigestion,  too  little  fresh 
air,  and  close  confinement  indoors.  It  is,  however,  at  this  period  much 
more  frequently  than  in  infancy,  dependent  upon  some  previous  acute 
disease.  As  a  result,  an  impression  is  left  upon  the  child's  constitution 
which  lasts  for  months,  often  for  years,  and  which  manifests  itself  not 
by  any  special  local  s>Tiiptoms,  but  by  a  general  condition  of  debility 
or  malnutrition.  Sometimes  such  diseases,  instead  of  being  directly  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms,  are  the  occasion  which  brings  out  some  latent 
inherited  taint  or  constitutional  weakness  in  children  who  up  to  this 
time,  perhaps,  have  appeared  exceptionally  healthy.  In  other  cases  mal- 
nutrition depends  upon  faulty  methods  in  education,  especially  upon 
overpressure  in  schools. 

Symptoms. — In  Infants. — The  weight  is  much  below  the  average,  and 
is  either  stationary  or  the  gain  is  very  slow,  often  only  five  or  six  ounces 
a  month  at  a  period  when  it  should  be  from  one  to  two  pounds.  A 
child  under  my  care  weighed  at  foxirteen  months  but  eight  and  a  half 
pounds.  This  infant  at  birth  weighed  three  and  a  half  pounds,  but  in 
a  few  weeks  the  weight  dropped  to  two  pounds. 

Not  only  the  weight  but  the  general  physical  development  is  much 
below  the  normal.  At  one  year  the  body  length  may  be  three  or  four 
inches  less  than  the  average.  Dentition  is  usually  but  not  always  de- 
layed. Muscular  development,  too,  is  backward;  many  of  these  chil- 
dren do  not  sit  alone  until  a  year  old,  and  barely  walk  at  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  muscles  are  soft  and  flabby,  and  the  ligaments  so  weak  that 
paralysis  is  often  suspected.  The  body  is  so  small  that  the  head  seems 
unnaturally  large,  and  a  diagnosis  of  incipient  hydrocephalus  is  fre- 
quently made.  Mentally  these  infants  are  often  quite  up  to  the  average. 
Some  symptoms  of  rickets  may  be  present,  but  often  there  are  none. 

The  examination  of  the  blood  reveals  the  usual  changes  of  secondary 
ansmia  which  varies  much  in  degree,  being  rarely  extreme.  The  circu- 
lation is  usually  poor,  the  hands  and  feet  are  frequently  cold.  In  many 
children  the  skin  is  unnaturally  dry ;  in  others  there  is  a  disposition  to 
excessive  perspiration,  particularly  about  the  head.  Nervous  symptoms 
are  usually  present.    These  children  are  restless,  fretful,  and  irritable; 
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they  sleep  badly  during  the  day,  and  often  worse  at  night.  Enlargement 
of  the  lymph  glands  is  common,  especially  those  of  the  neck.  The  cervi- 
cal adenitis  may  have  started  from  a  slight  catarrhal  cold,  but  the  glands 
continue  to  swell  after  this  has  subsided  and  may  remain  enlarged  for 
months. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  things  about  these  infants  is  their 
feeble  power  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Unremitting  care  and  con- 
stant watchfulness  are  required  to  keep  them  up  to  even  a  moderate 
standard  of  health.  The  most  trivial  changes  in  food  may  upset  them. 
Attacks  of  acute  indigestion  are  usually  brought  on  by  overfeeding — the 
mistake  which  is  almost  invariably  made  by  mothers  who  are  discouraged 
with  the  slow  progress  made,  and  are  anxious  to  make  their  children 
grow  fat  and  strong.  The  balance  is  so  delicately  adjusted  that  the 
slightest  deviation  from  proper  rules  of  feeding,  either  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  food  or  the  quantity  given,  is  immediately  followed  hy  an  attack 
of  acute  indigestion,  often  by  severe  diarrlia'a.  As  a  result,  the  child 
may  lose  as  much  in  two  or  three  days  as  it  has  gained  in  a  month  or 
more.  These  acute  attacks,  if  in  summer,  not  infrequently  prove  fatal. 
Not  only  do  these  patients  have  but  little  resistance  to  acute  disturbances 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  any  acute  disease  is  serious — measles, 
whooping-cough,  and  pneumonia  being  especially  fatal. 

Among  tlie  poor  or  in  institutions,  cases  of  malnutrition  like  those 
described,  if  in  children  imder  nine  months  old,  are  almost  certain  to  go 
on  from  bad  to  worse  until  they  have  reached  the  condition  described 
as  marasmus.  Between  this  and  malnutrition  no  sharp  distinction  can 
be  drawn;  tliey  are  rather  different  degrees  of  tlie  same  general  process. 
In  private  practice,  where  it  is  possible  to  have  the  best  care  and  sur- 
roundings, with  the  co-operation  of  an  intelligent  mother  or  nurse,  a 
very  large  number  of  these  infants  can  be  reared.  After  the  second  year 
has  passed  the  problem  becomes  a  much  simpler  one,  and  if  infectious 
diseases  and  other  forms  of  acute  illness  can  be  avoided,  the  probabili- 
ties are  in  favour  of  the  child's  becoming  stronger  each  year  and  growing 
to  maturity. 

In  Older  Children, — In  general  appearance  these  children  are  thin, 
pale,  and  undersized,  particularly  if  the  condition  is  constitutional  or 
hereditary.  Sometimes  they  are  taller  than  the  average  for  their "  age, 
and  their  symptoms  are  often  attributed  to  too  rapid  growth.  One  of 
the  most  striking  things  about  children  suffering  from  malnutrition  is 
their  \^ilnerability.  They  "  take  '*  ever}i;hing.  Catarrhal  processes  in 
the  nose,  pharynx,  and  bronchi  are  readily  excited,  and,  once  begun, 
tend  to  run  a  protracted  course.  There  is  but  little  resistance  to  any 
acute  infectious  disease  which  the  child  may  contract.  One  illness  often 
follows  another,  so  that  these  children  are  frequently  sick  for  almost  an 
entire  season.     Their  muscular  development  is  poor,  they  tire  readily. 
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are  able  to  take  but  little  exercise,  and  their  circulation  is  sluggish. 
Mentally  they  are  usually  bright,  often  precocious.  Many  belong  to  the 
group  of  nervous  children.  They  are  cross,  fretful,  and  any  unusual 
excitement  produces  an  effect  which  lasts  for  some  time;  for  example, 
after  a  children's  party  or  a  Christmas  tree  they  may  lie  awake  half 
the  succeeding  night,  and  may  be  really  ill  for  two  or  three  days.  Their 
sleep  is  usually  disturbed  and  restless ;  they  waken  frequently,  and  occa- 
sionally suffer  from  night-terrors.  At  a  later  age  they  are  favourable 
subjects  for  chorea,  neuralgia,  and  all  functional  nervous  disorders. 

Digestive  symptoms,  if  not  constant,  are  very  easily  excited.  In  fact, 
they  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  chronic  indigestion  as  from  a  delicate  or 
feeble  digestion,  which  is  easily  upset  by  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  regular  routine.  Children  of  five  or  six  years  have  to  be  fed  as  care- 
fully as  infants  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years.  The  appetite  is  usu- 
ally poor,  and  mothers  are  distressed  because  their  children  eat  so  little, 
yet,  when  food  is  urged  upon  them,  attacks  of  indigestion  follow  with 
singular  uniformity.  The  tongue  is  slightly  coated  the  greater  part  of 
the  time.  The  bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated,  apparently  more  from 
lack  of  muscular  tone  than  from  anything  else.  From  time  to  time, 
from  slight  causes,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  or  even  from  fatigue,  there 
may  be  large  quantities  of  mucus  in  the  stools  for  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time,  althougli  this  is  not  a  prominent  feature  of  most  of  these  cases. 
When  they  are  not  fed  with  the  greatest  care  these  children  suffer  con- 
stantly from  indigestion.  A  moderate  amount  pf  anaemia  is  always 
present,  and  this  may  be  the  most  striking  feature. 

The  duration  of  tlie  condition  depends  very  much  upon  the  cause. 
If  the  cause  is  constitutional  or  inherited,  it  is  likely  to  last  throughout 
childhood,  but  it  often  greatly  improves  about  the  time  of  puberty.  Where 
it  follows  some  acute  illness  it  commonly  lasts  for  a  few  months  only; 
but  the  effect  of  an  acute  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia  or  of  ileo-colitis 
may  continue  for  years.  If  the  malnutrition  is  the  result  only  of  the 
child's  surroundings,  like  the  confinement  incident  to  city  life,  very 
rapid  improvement  may  follow  a  removal  to  the  country.  In  some  chil- 
dren marked  improvement  is  seen  about  the  seventh  year;  in  others,  a 
great  change  comes  at  puberty. 

Diagnosis. — The  pliysician  should  not  be  too  ready  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis of  simple  malnutrition.  Before  accepting  such  a  diagnosis,  he 
should  examine  the  child  with  the  greatest  care,  to  exclude  the  com- 
mon organic  and  constitutional  diseases.  Much  regarding  inherited  con- 
stitutional tendencies  can  be  learned  from  the  family  history  and  from 
the  condition  of  other  children  in  the  family.  In  the  first  place,  tuber- 
culosis must  be  excluded  by  a  study  of  the  temperature  and  physical  signs 
rather  than  by  the  tul>erculin  test.  This  often  gives  a  positive  reaction 
when  no  other  evidence  of  this  disease  exists  and  when  none  develops 
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subsequently.  It  is  in  such  cases  extremely  doubtful  whether  tlie  latent 
tuberculous  focus  plays  any  part  in  the  production  of  the  symptoms. 
Other  things  to  be  considered  are  syphilis,  rickets,  chronic  malarial 
poisoning,  diseases  of  the  blood,  intestinal  parasites  and  of  course  organic 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Even 
malignant  disease,  though  rare,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  may  take 
careful  observation  for  several  days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks,  with 
repeated  physical  examinations,  before  all  these  conditions  can  be  posi- 
tively excluded. 

The  next  step  in  the  diagnosis  is  to  discover  upon  which  one  of  the 
many  possible  causes  malnutrition  depends.  In  private  practice  the 
great  proportion  of  cases  are  due  to  improper  feeding  or  nursing;  next 
in  importance  are  improper  surroundings;  and  last  come  inherited  con- 
stitutional conditions.  In  other  words,  most  of  these  children  are  born 
healthy,  but  become  ill  or  delicate  in  consequence  of  improper  manage- 
ment. 

In  older  children,  after  excluding  constitutional  and  local  diseases, 
the  whole  life  of  the  child  must  be  investigated  to  discover  the  funda- 
mental condition  which  is  at  fault.  A  carefully  obtained  history  from 
infancy  is  of  the  greatest  assistance.  It  is  often  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  to  get  at  the  primary  factor,  for  in  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing  there  may  be  symptoms  connected  with  almost  every  function  of  the 
body.  One  should  scrutinise  closely  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food 
given,  the  amount  of  sleep,  the  hours  of  study  and  recreation,  the 
amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  physical  conditions  surround- 
ing the  child.  Usually  the  most  important  factor  in  the  case  can  be 
discovered. 

Prognosii. — This  depends  much  upon  the  cause  of  the  condition;  if 
it  is  one  that  can  be  removed,  the  prognosis  is  good  not  only  for  im- 
provement but  for  complete  recovery.  The  longer  the  condition  has 
lasted  and  the  greater  the  general  disturbance  the  slower  will  be  the 
improvement.  The  great  danger  is  the  supervention  of  some  acute  dis- 
ease while  the  child's  resistance  is  so  greatly  reduced.  Acute  indigestion, 
gastro-enteritis,  and  broncho-pneumonia  are  especially  to  be  dreaded. 

Since  everything  depends  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  directions  as 
to  diet  and  general  management  are  carried  out,  the  cases  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  are  those  in  which  these  conditions  are  hardest 
to  control.  When  a  child  is  not  only  suffering  from  malnutrition,  but 
has  been  indulged  and  spoiled  in  every  way  by  anxious  but  unwise  par- 
ents, no  success  is  to  be  expected  unless  the  child  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  nurse.  Cases  due  to  improper 
feeding  or  to  bad  surroundings  usually  improve  when  these  are  cor- 
rected, and  the  worse  these  conditions  have  previously  been  the  greater 
the  improvement  to  be  expected.    Those  depending  upon  an  inherited, 
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delicate  constitution  are  not  so  hopeful,  and  require  the  closest  attention 
throughout  childhood. 

Treatment. — This  is  a  problem  of  nutrition  to  be  solved  by  diet  and 
general  management,  drugs  occupying  a  very  small  place. 

In  Infants. — In  very  young  infants  treatment  is  chiefly  a  question  of 
feeding.  This  should  be  carried  on  according  to  the  rules  given  in  the 
chapter  upon  Feeding  in  Difficult  Cases.  These  children  often  do  fairly 
well  during  the  first  year,  but  after  this  time  frequently  do  very  badly, 
on  account  of  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  that,  although  over 
twelve  months  old,  in  point  of  development  they  resemble  healthy  in- 
fants of  four  or  five  months,  and  are  to  be  managed  as  such.  If  they 
are  nursing,  weaning  should  often  be  deferred  until  the  sixteenth  or 
eighteenth  month,  or  at  least  partial  nursing  should  be  continued  until 
that  time.  When  cow's  milk  is  begun  it  should  always  be  very  largely 
diluted,  usually  modified  as  for  a  healthy  infant  a  few  months  old. 
Very  rarely  a  child  is  met  with  who  has  an  idiosyncrasy  as  regards 
cow's  milk  and  can  not  take  even  the  smallest  amount  without  marked 
disturbance.  I  have  seen  a  single  feeding  in  which  one  ounce  of  milk 
was  given,  and  that  diluted  three  times,  produce  a  violent  attack  of 
acute  indigestion  which  proved  well-nigh  fatal.  Feeding  during  the 
entire  second  year  should  be  carried  on  very  much  as  in  ordinary  healthy 
children  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  month.  A  deviation  from  this 
rule  almost  invariably  results  disastrously.  One  must  be  guided  as  to 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  food,  not  so  much  by  the  child's  age  as 
by  his  digestive  capacity,  and  in  most  cases  this  is  much  feebler  than 
the  mother  or  even  the  physician  supposes.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
cow's  milk — for  them  the  most  valuable  of  all  foods — has  been  excluded 
from  the  diet,  when  the  only  trouble  is  that  it  has  not  been  given  in 
sufficient  dilution.  For  some  children  it  may  be  partially  peptonised 
during  periods  when  digestion  is  especially  feeble. 

Next  in  importance  to  diet  is  fresh  air.  Often  these  patients  will 
not  improve  with  any  variation  in  diet  until  fresh  air  is  secured.  Then 
increased  digestive  power  is  seen  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  some- 
times in  a  few  days.  The  natural  tendency  of  a  mother  who  has  a 
delicate  infant,  or  one  suffering  from  malnutrition,  is  to  house  it  closely 
and  never  allow  it  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  It  is  of  the  greatest  assistance 
if  these  children  can  be  sent  to  a  warm  climate  for  the  winter.  If  this 
is  not  possible,  fresh  air  may  be  obtained  by  changing  apartments,  or 
by  an  airing  in  the  room  with  the  windows  open.  In  the  beginning 
this  should  be  done  for  a  few  minutes  only,  the  time  being  gradually  in- 
creased to  two  or  three  hours  each  day.  The  child  should  be  clothed 
as  for  the  street,  and,  if  necessary,  hot  bottles  should  be  placed  at  the 
feet 

Cold  sponging  is  another  valuable  tonic.  After  the  morning  bath  is 
16 
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given,  at  95**  F.,  the  entire  body  should  l)e  sponged  for  a  moment  only, 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  or  even  55°  F.  This  produces  a 
certain  amount  of  shock  and  causes  loud  crying,  which  is  of  itself 
beneficial.  How  frequently  this  should  be  done  will  depend  upon  the 
reaction  following  it.  If  the  child  remains  blue  and  cold  for  some  time 
afterward,  the  cold  sponging  should  not  be  repeated.  If  there  is  a  good 
reaction,  it  may  be  used  daily. 

Friction  and  massage  are  useful  in  many  cases.  The  child  should  be 
laid  upon  the  lap  of  the  nurse,  if  possible  before  an  open  fire,  and  should 
always  be  covered  with  a  blanket.  The  entire  body  should  then  be  rubbed 
for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  with  the  bare  hand,  or,  better,  with  cocoa 
butter.  Simple  rubbing  may  be  used,  or  the  movements  of  massage  em- 
ployed. If  the  latter,  they  should  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and  only  for 
a  short  time.  Professional  operators  are  inclined  to  be  too  energetic 
for  little  children.  There  is  no  advantage  in  rubbing  with  cod-liver  oil 
instead  of  cocoa  butter,  while  the  odour  makes  it  decidedly  objectionable. 

The  only  tonics  I  have  found  of  much  value  are  iron,  nux  vomica, 
and  cod-liver  oil.  Nux  vomica  may  be  given  alone  or  with  wine.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  too  much  used  in  these  cases,  and  in  too  large  doses.  Many  of 
these  infants  can  not  take  it  at  all.  It  should  rarely  be  given  when  the 
tongue  is  coated  and  the  appetite  very  poor.  The  dose  should  always  be 
small,  e.  g.,  ten  drops  of  the  pure  oil  three  times  a  day,  or  twice  as  much 
of  an  emulsion.  Olive  oil  in  many  cases  is  better  borne  and  quite  as 
efficacious;  it  may  be  given  in  half  or  teaspoonful  doses  three  times  a 
day. 

The  secret  of  success  in  treating  cases  of  malnutrition  is,  to  hold  the 
patient  to  a  regular  routine  in  feeding,  sleeping,  and  in  everything  relat- 
ing to  his  life.  Experiments  are  nearly  always  unfortunate.  The  physician 
should  lay  down  in  writing,  for  the  guidance  of  the  mother,  specific  rules 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  food,  tlie  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  given, 
the  hours  for  bathing,  sleep,  and  airing.  He  should  see  the  patient  at 
regular  intervals  and  often  enough  to  be  sure  that  his  orders  are  being 
enforced.  Good  results  are  obtained  only  by  constant  watchfulness,  and 
although  improvement  may  not  be  seen  at  once,  it  is  in  most  cases  sure 
to  come  if  the  mother  will  co-operate.  In  my  own  experience  no  class 
of  patients  have  given  me  so  much  satisfaction  as  cases  of  malnutrition 
in  infancy. 

In  Older  Children. — The  same  general  principles  are  to  ]ye  applied 
to  them  as  to  infants.  The  diet  is  of  tlic  first  importance.  Only  the 
simplest,  plainest,  and  most  easily  digested  articles  of  food  sliould  be 
given.  The  problem  is  to  secure  the  maximum  nutritive  value  in  the 
food  with  the  mininmm  tax  on  the  digestive  organs.  Milk,  beef,  eggs, 
the  lighter  and  more  easily  digested  ccroals,  bread,  and  fruit  should 
form  the  diet.    All  sweets,  pastry,  highly  seasoned  food,  candy,  nuts,  tea. 
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and  coffee  should  be  absolutely  prohibited^  and,  in  fact,  all  the  articles 
mentioned  as  "  forbidden  "  in  the  chapter  on  the  Feeding  of  Older  Chil- 
dren. When  the  appetite  is  poor  and  simple  food  not  well  taken,  the 
child  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  indigestible  articles  for  the  sake  of 
eating  something.  Nothing  should  be  given  between  meals,  and  regular 
hours  of  feeding  must  be  followed.  Usually  I  have  found  three  meals 
a  day,  for  children  over  three  years  old,  better  than  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing more  frequent  feedings.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  children  be  coaxed,  urged,  or  hired  to  eat; 
much  less  should  they  be  forced  to  do  so.  There  is  a  popular  misap- 
prehension in  regard  to  the  variety  in  diet  which  children  need.  Most 
cases  do  better  when  a  very  simple  and  fairly  uniform  diet  is  continued. 

The  nervous  factor  is  a  very  large  and  a  very  important  one.  Many 
of  these  children  are  essentially  cases  of  neurasthenia  at  as  early  an 
age  as  four  or  five  years.  Excitement  and  activity  are  what  they  crave 
and  what  must  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

The  general  habits  of  children  should  be  directed;  there  should  be 
regular  and  early  hours  for  retiring,  freedom  from  undue  excitement, 
and  interest  should  be  awakened  in  out-of-door  amusements.  A  pony  or 
dog  will  be  found  useful.  Children  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  open  air,  but  the  amount  of  active  exercise  should  be  strictly 
limited.  Usually  they  do  much  better  if  they  can  be  in  the  country 
during  the  entire  year.  Only  a  limited  amount  of  reading  and  study 
should  be  allowed;  and  if  children  are  at  school,  care  should  be  taken 
that  overpressure  is  not  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  particularly  in  an 
ambitious  child.  The  cold  sponging  given  in  the  morning,  as  described 
in  the  introductory  chapter  on  General  Therapeutics,  is  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  children  who  take  cold  readily.  Massage  is  useful  for  the  benefit 
which  it  affords  to  the  chronic  constipation  which  is  so  frequently  a 
g}Tnptom  of  malnutrition. 

Of  the  tonics,  iron,  arsenic,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  required  in  most 
cases,  and  the  amount  and  combination  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  condition  of  the  child's  digestion. 
In  general,  these  children  require  early  hours,  a  simple  diet,  a  quiet, 
regular  life,  and  very  little  medicine. 

MARASMUS. 
(Infantile  Atrophy;  Simple  Wasting.) 

Wasting  is  a  symptom  of  many  conditions  in  infancy.  It  occurs  in 
tuberculosis,  in  infantile  syphilis,  and  also  as  a  result  of  acute  or  chronic 
disease  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Cases  of  wasting  dependent  upon 
such  causes  are  not  included  in  this  chapter. 

Marasmus  is  the  extreme  form  of  malnutrition  seen  in  infancy,  oc- 
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curring,  so  far  as  is  known,  without  constitutional  or  local  organic 
disease.    It  is  a  vice  of  nutrition  only. 

Etiology. — Marasmus  is  not  very  often  seen  in  the  country  or  in 
private  practice;  but  it  is  frequent  in  dispensary  practice  in  all  large 
cities,  and  is  especially  common  in  institutions  for  young  infants.  In 
my  own  experience  in  four  institutions,  more  than  one  half  the  deaths 
under  one  year  were  directly  or  indirectly  from  this  cause.  Marasmus  is 
a  very  large  factor  in  the  immense  infant  mortality  of  large  cities  in 
summer.  Although  the  cause  of  death  is  usually  reported  under  some 
other  name,  the  determining  factor  in  the  fatal  result  is  the  previous 
marantic  condition  of  the  patient.  The  primary  cause  may  be  a  con- 
genital weakness  of  constitution  which  may  depend  upon  heredity.  It 
is  often  seen  in  premature  children  and  in  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  girls  of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however, 
it  depends  upon  two  factors — the  food  and  the  surroundings.  Among 
the  poor  who  live  in  tenements,  infants  who  are  artificially  fed  almost 
invariably  do  badly.  This  is  due  to  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  proper 
methods  of  infant  feeding  and  inability  to  procure  what  the  child  re- 
quires, especially  pure  cow's  milk.  A  country  infant  may  be  neglected 
in  many  rcsjxKrts,  and  is  often  badly  fed ;  but  he  has  plenty  of  pure  air, 
and  usually  thrives.  In  the  city,  as  long  as  an  infant  has  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  breast-milk  he  continues  to  do  well  in  most  instances,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  liis  surroundings  are  bad.  When  there  are  not  only 
bad  feeding  and  unhealthful  surroundings,  but  also  an  inherited  con- 
stitutional vice,  we  have  all  the  factors  required  to  produce  marasmus 
in  its  most  marked  form.  The  odds  are  so  against  the  infant  that  the 
feeble  spark  of  vitality  flickers  for  a  few  months  only  and  gradually 
goes  out 

Another  prominent  factor  in  the  production  of  marasmus  is  the 
overcrowding  of  infants  in  institutions.  Even  though  artificially  fed 
after  the  most  approved  methods,  I  have  seen  scores  of  infants  who  were 
plump  and  healthy  on  admission  lose  little  by  little,  until  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  months  they  had  become  wasted  to  skeletons — hopeless 
cases  of  marasmus,  dying  of  some  mild  acute  illness,  such  as  an  attack 
of  indigestion  or  bronchitis,  the  essential  cause,  however,  being  maras- 
mus. The  common  mistake  is  that  of  placing  too  many  children  in  one 
ward,  with  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  proper  amount  of  fresh  air.  No 
house-plant  is  more  delicate  or  sensitive  to  its  surroundings  than  is  an 
infant  during  the  first  few  months  of  life. 

Lesions. — The  post-mortem  findings  in  cases  of  marasmus  are  ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory,  and  throw  little  if  any  light  upon  the  disease. 
Every  now  and  then  general  tuberculosis  is  discovered  in  patients  dying 
apparently  of  marasmus,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  previously 
suspected.    An  occasional  lesion  is-  fatty  liver.     This  may  lead  to  such 
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enlargement  of  the  organ  that  its  weight  is  increased  by  one  half.  Both 
to  the  naked  eye  and  under  the  microscope  the  usual  changes  of  fatty 
infiltration  are  present,  often  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  the  past  too 
much  has  doubtless  been  made  of  this  condition  of  the  liver  in  maras- 
mus. From  figures  given  elsewhere  (see  article  on  Fatty  Liver),  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  lesion  is  not  more  frequent  in  this  condition 
than  in  infants  dying  from  other  diseases.  The  most  marked  examples 
are  seen  in  cases  of  marasmus  which  have  lasted  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  Its  exact  relation  to  the  condition  of  wasting  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

With  these  exceptions  the  autopsies  show  nothing  striking,  and  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  at  least  two  hundred  of  them.  The 
lesions  usually  found  are  the  following:  The  brain  is  commonly  anaemic, 
with  dark  fluid  blood  in  the  sinuses,  marantic  thrombi  being  rare.  A 
strip  of  hypostatic  pneumonia,  from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  may  be 
seen  along  the  posterior  border  of  both  lungs,  involving  the  lung  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  or  less.  In  the  younger  infants  there  are  fre- 
quently areas  of  atelectasis  in  the  lower  lobes.  The  pleura  is  almost 
invariably  normal.  The  heart  is  pale,  with  perhaps  a  slight  increase  in 
the  pericardial  fluid.  The  spleen  and  kidneys  are  pale,  but  otherwise 
normal.  The  stomach  may  be  dilated ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually 
pale,  often  coated  with  tenacious  mucus.  The  intestines  contain  undi- 
gested food,  sometimes  mucus.  The  solitary  follicles  of  the  colon  and 
small  intestine,  and  sometimes  Peyer's  patches,  are  slightly  enlarged, 
the  mucous  membrane  in  other  respects  being  normal.  The  mesenteric 
glands  are  often  slightly  enlarged.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  may 
be  evidence  of  some  recent  infection,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  death ; 
there  may  be  acute  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  or  intestinal  catarrh. 

Tlie  above  lesions  represent  what  has  been  found  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  cases,  and  very  disappointing  they  are  to  one  who  sees  them 
for  the  first  time.    Nor  does  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  organs 

« 

throw  any  light  upon  these  cases.  I  have  personally  examined  with  care 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  more  than  a  dozen  cases,  several  of  them 
in  which  autopsies  were  made  only  two  or  three  hours  after  death,  with- 
out finding  anything  of  pathological  importance.  The  theory  advanced, 
that  atrophy  of  the  intestinal  tubules  is  the  explanation  of  marasmus, 
has  found  little  support. 

The  condition  of  marasmus  seems  rather  to  be  a  failure  of  assimila- 
tion, owing  to  imperfect  digestion,  improper  food,  unhygienic  surround- 
ings, or  feeble  constitution.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  progressive  loss  in 
weight,  feeble  circulation,  imperfect  lung  expansion,  imperfect  oxida- 
tion of  the  blood,  lowered  body  temperature,  and,  finally,  a  deterioration 
of  the  blood  itself.  Each  of  these  effects  becomes  in  turn  a  cause  ag- 
gravating all  the  otheirs,  continuing  until  a  condition  is  reached  which 
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is  incompatible  with  life,  for  resistance  becomes  so  feeble  that  the  slight- 
est functional  disturbance  proves  fatal. 

Symptomi. — The  general  history  of  these  cases  is  strikingly  uniform. 
The  following  is  the  story  most  frequently  told  at  the  hospital :  "  At 
birth  the  baby  was  plump  and  well  nourished,  and  continued  to  thrive 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  while  the  mother  was  nursing  it;  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  circumstances  made  weaning  necessary.     From  that  time 


the  child  ceased  to  thrive.  It  began  to  lose  weight  and  strength,  at  first 
slowly,  then  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  known  form  of  infant- 
food  was  tried."  As  a  last  resort  the  child,  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  ia 
brought  to  the  hospital. 

The  most  constant  symptom  is  a  steady  loss  in  weight  until  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  wasting  is  reached,  at  which  point  they  may  remain 
for  many  weeks.    The  genera!  appearance  of  tliese  patients  is  character- 
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istic.  They  have  an  old  look ;  the  skin  is  wrinkled,  has  lost  its  tone,  and 
hangs  in  folds  upon  the  extremities  (Fig.  32).  The  legs  are  like  drum- 
sticks; the  abdomen  is  prominent;  the  temples  are  hollow;  the  fontanel 
is  sunken;  the  eyes  large;  the  features  sharp;  and  the  hands  resemble 
bird-claws.  Often  the  children  are  reduced  literally  to  skin  and  bones. 
Ansmia  is  a  very  marked  and  almost  a  constant  symptom,  the  amount 
of  hsemoglobin  being  frequently  reduced  to  thirty  per  cent,  and  in  one 
of  my  cases  to  eighteen  per  cent.  Anaemic  heart-murmurs  are  frequently 
heard.  The  body  temperature  is  usually  subnormal,  unless  artificial  heat 
is  used.  A  rectal  temperature  of  95°  or  96°  F.  is  very  common,  and  one 
of  93°  or  94°  F.  is  .occasionally  seen.  In  addition  to  the  pallor  of  the 
face,  there  may  be  a  leaden  hue  due  to  congenital  or  acquired  atelec- 
tasis. A  frequent  symptom  is  general  oedema.  The  first  thing  which 
calls  attention  to  this  is  often  an  unexpected  gain  in  weight.  The 
oedema  may  increase  until  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  whole  body  is  affected. 
I  have  never,  however,  seen  effusions  into  the  large  cavities.  (Edema  is 
usually  associated  with  marked  anaemia,  and  is  generally  a  bad  symptom. 
The  stools  are  sometimes  normal,  but  usually  contain  undigested  food, 
and  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  taken.  No  matter 
how  carefully  fed,  tliesc  patients  are  easily  upset.  Now  and  then  mucus 
is  seen  in  the  stools,  but  this  is  neither  a  constant  nor  a  marked  feature. 
Vomiting  is  excited  from  the  slightest  cause,  and  often  food  is  re- 
gurgitated almost  as  soon  as  swallowed.  The  appetite,  in  a  severe  case, 
ifl  almost  entirely  lost;  children  refuse  to  take  food  from  the  bottle  or 
spoon,  and  unless  fed  by  gavage  they  die  of  inanition.  In  the  earlier 
cases  there  may  be  an  unnatural  hunger,  so  that  the  children  cry  much 
of  the  time,  and  are  relieved  only  when  the  bottle  is  given. 

The  complications  are  thrush,  erythema  of  the  buttocks,  and  bedsores, 
sometimes  over  the  sacrum  and  heels,  but  most  frequently  upon  the 
occiput.  Occasionally  there  is  seen  a  reflex  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  producing  a  marked  opisthotonus,  which  may  last  for  several  days 
or  weeks. 

The  course  of  the  disease  in  most  cases  is  steadily  downward.  It 
may  be  cut  short  at  any  time  by  acute  disease.  Frequently  these  infants 
die  suddenly  when  apparently  they  arc  as  well  as  they  have  been  for 
several  weeks.  In  many  instances  the  autopsy  reveals  no  explanation  of 
the  sudden  death ;  but  in  other  cases  it  may  be  due  to  the  regurgitation 
of  food,  and  its  aspiration  into  the  larynx,  the  patient  being  too  weak  to 
cough.  Rarely,  death  occurs  from  convulsions.  In  summer,  these  chil- 
dren wilt  with  the  first  days  of  very  hot  weather,  and  die  often  in  a  few 
hours  from  a  slight  functional  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Diagnosis. — No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  marasmus  and  mal- 
nutrition. In  the  wasting  which  follows  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  there  is  usually  a  history  of  an  antecedent  acute  attack. 
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Not  infrequently  tuberculosis  is  found  at  autopsy,  even  in  infants  of  a 
few  months,  in  whom  there  have  been  no  symptoms  except  those  of  ma- 
rasmus; but  during  life  tuberculosis  may  now  be  recognised  in  most 
cases  by  the  von  Pirquet  skin  test. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  age  of  tlie  infant  and  the  extent 
and  duration  of  the  disease.  If  the  child  is  over  eight  months  old,  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  much  better  than  in  one  under  four  months,  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  lived  so  long  is  generally  evidence  of  pretty  strong 
vitality.  Very  young  infants  are  always  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with. 
They  go  down  more  rapidly,  and  build  up  more  slowly  than  those  who 
are  older.  In  most  other  circumstances  the  prognosis  is  much  worse 
in  cases  of  long  duration.  In  a  given  case  much  depends  upon  whether 
everything  possible  can  be  done  for  the  child :  whether  a  wet-nurse  can 
be  secured  or  artificial  feeding  done  in  the  best  manner,  and  whether  the 
patient  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  surroundings,  in  the  country  in 
summer  and  in  winter  a  warm  climate  where  it  can  be  kept  out  of  doors 
the  greater  part  of  the  time.  In  institutions  cases  under  four  months  old 
are  usually  hopeless.  Of  those  over  eight  months  quite  a  proportion  can 
be  saved  by  proper  treatment,  even  though  the  body-weight  is  reduced  to 
eight  or  nine  pounds.  When  recovery  occurs  it  may  be  complete,  and 
the  child  at  two  or  three  years  may  ha  as  vigorous  as  any  child  of  its 
age.  All  these  statements  refer  only  to  cases  of  simple  marasmus.  The 
presence  of  organic  disease  puts  the  case  into  another  category. 

Treatment. — The  most  important  is  that  which  relates  to  prophy- 
laxis. Maternal  nursing  should  be  encouraged  by  every  possible  means 
especially  among  the  poor.  For  those  who  must  be  artificially  fed  the 
important  things  are  a  pure  milk  supply  tx)gether  with  proper  instruc- 
tion as  to  how  it  is  to  be  used  in  infant  feeding.  At  the  same  time  op- 
portunities for  fresh  air  should  be  secured.  This  is  a  large  part  of  the 
difficulty  in  institutions.  At  least  one  thousand  cubic  feet  per  patient 
should  be  secured  with  proper  ventilation  and,  what  is  almost  as  essential, 
adequate  nursing. 

As  far  as  possible,  wet-nurses  should  be  obtained  if  the  infants  are 
under  four  months  old.  For  these  very  young  patients  success  by  arti- 
ficial feeding  is  generally  impossible.  With  those  of  six  months  or  over, 
good  artificial  feeding  is  very  frequently  successful.  In  modifying  cow's 
milk  for  these  cases  the  formulas  most  likely  to  agree  are  those  with  low 
fat,  low  protein — partially  peptonised  in  many  cases — and  relatively 
high  sugar.  Further  suggestions  will  be  found. in  the  chapter  on  Feed- 
ing in  Difficult  Cases.  In  institutions  we  seldom  succeed  without  wet- 
nurses. 

For  very  young  infants,  with  a  temperature  which  is  habitually  sub- 
normal, some  means  of  maintaining  the  body  heat  must  be  employed. 
The  simplest  and  usually  an  effective  means  is  to  oil  the  body  and  en- 
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velop  it  completely  in  a  cotton  jacket  and  then  surround  it  with  hot- 
water  bags  or  bottles.  The  general  management  should  be  much  the 
same  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Malnutrition.  They  require  no 
drugs,  but  a  great  deal  of  careful  nursing. 


CHAPTEU    VI. 
DISEASES  DUE  TO  FAULTY  NUTRITION. 

The  diseases  due  to  faulty  nutrition  are  numerous.  There  are  two, 
however,  which  have  been  so  clearly  shown  to  originate  in  this  way  that 
they  may  be  put  in  a  class  by  themselves.  These  are  scorbutus  and 
rickets.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  is  that  both 
of  these  are  essentially  "  food-diseases."  The  purpose  of  considering 
them  in  connection  with  the  disturbances  of  nutrition  is  to  emphasise 
this  relationship. 

SCORBUTUS   (Scurvy). 

Scorbutus  is  a  constitutional  disease  due  to  some  prolonged  error  in 
diet.  It  is  characterised  by  spongy,  bleeding  gums,  swellings  and  ecchy- 
moses  about  the  joints,  especially  the  knee  and  ankle,  haimorrhages  from 
tlie  nose,  and  occasionally  from  other  mucous  membranes,  extreme  hy- 
persesthesia,  and  often  pseudo-paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  Added 
to  these  local  symptoms  there  is  in  advanced  cases  a  general  cachexia 
with  marked  anjemia.  While  scorbutus  and  rickets  are  very  frequently 
associated,  they  can  not  be  considered  as  different  forms  of  the  same 
disease.  Cases  of  scorbutus  were,  however,  described  in  older  writings 
under  the  title  of  Acute  Rickets. 

Scurvy  was  well  recognised  and  graphically  described  by  Glisson  as 
long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  our  modem 
knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  we  are  indebted  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Barlow  and  Cheadle.  On  the  continent  of  p]uropc  scurvy  is 
most  freijuently  known  as  Barlow's  disease. 

For  the  statistical  matter  here  presented  I  am  indebted  to  the  report 
of  the  American  Pediatric  Society's  Collective  Investigation  of  Infantile 
Scur\y  in  1898,  embracing  371)  cases,  reported  by  138  observers.  Of 
these,  31  cases  were  from  my  own  practice. 

Etiology. — Age  is  an  important  factor;  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
cases  occur  between  the  sixth  and  the  fifteenth  months,  and  half  of 
them  between  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  months.  Scurvy  has  been  seen 
in  infants  under  a  month  old.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  reported 
have  been  observed  in  private  practice,  often  in  the  best  surroundings. 
Previous  disease  is  not  a  factor  of  much  importance.    Most  of  the  chil- 
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dren  attacked  have  been  in  good  health  up  to  the  development  of  scarvy. 
In  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  some  previous  derangement  of  the 
digestive  tract  has  existed. 

The  only  etiological  factor  yet  known  to  bear  any  constant  relation 
to  the  production  of  scurvy  is  diet.  The  important  facts  regarding  the 
previous  diet  brought  out  by  the  Society's  investigation  are  as  follows: 


Previous  food  -« 


''  Breast-milk in    12  cases;  alone  in  10. 

Raw  cow's  milk •*      5      "        "      "4. 

Pasteurised  milk "20      "        "      "16. 

Condensed  mUk "60      "        "      "32. 

Sterilised  milk "107      "        "      "68. 

^  Proprietary  infant-foods  "  214      " 

This  table  shows  that  while  scurvy  may  occasionally  develop  with 
almost  any  variety  of  food,  three  stand  out  prominently — viz.,  pro- 
prietary infant- foods,  condensed  milk,  and  sterilised  milk.  In  all  of 
these  it  would  appear  that  something  needed  for  normal  healthy  nutri- 
tion is  wanting.  Scurvy  is  not  likely  to  follow  unless  an  improper  diet 
is  continued  for  a  long  period,  usually  several  months.  In  some  in- 
stances where  it  developed  in  nursing  infants,  the  nurse's  milk  has  been 
examined  and  found  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  nutrition,  many 
of  the  children  having  exhibited  serious  disturbances  of  nutrition  before 
any  signs  of  scurvy  appeared. 

In  several  of  the  cases  reported  as  occurring  with  a  diet  of  raw  or 
pasteurised  milk  it  seems  certain  that  the  milk  formula  used  was  at  fault, 
the  most  common  error  in  those  I  have  seen  being  low  protein.  Several 
cases  have  come  under  my  personal  observation  where  children  had  been 
kept  for  four  or  five  months  upon  percentages  which  should  have  been 
continued  only  a  few  weeks.  However,  I  have  seen  at  least  three  cases 
of  scurvy  which  developed  while  taking  pasteurised  milk  where  the  per- 
centages employed  could  hardly  have  been  the  explanation,  and  the 
heating  (167°  F.  for  thirty  minutes)  seemed  to  be  the  cause.  However, 
I  believe  scurvy  to  he  an  exceedingly  rare  result  of  the  pasteurisation  of 
milk,  so  rare,  indeed,  as  not  to  Ihj  weighed  against  its  immense  advan- 
tages. With  the  lower  temperature  now  generally  employed  (155°  F.) 
it  need  not  be  feared.  The  number  of  cases  occurring  while  upon  a 
diet  of  sterilised  milk  (usually  heated  to  212°  F.  for  one  hour)  is  so 
large  that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heating  alone  was  the 
cause,  especially  since  prompt  recovery  has  frequently  followed  when 
no  other  change  was  made  than  to  discontinue  the  heating.  These  facts 
show  that  sterilised  milk  should  not  be  continued  as  the  sole  diet  for 
long  periods — i.  e.,  for  several  months — and  that  its  possible  danger 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

No  one  fact  in  the  etiology  of  scurvy  is  better  established  than  its 
development  after  the  prolonged  use  of  condensed  milk  or  the  propri- 
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etary  infant-foods.  Scurvy  occurs  not  only  when  the  foods  are  used 
with  condensed  or  with  sterilised  milk,  but  also,  tliough  less  frequently, 
with  fresh  milk.  The  inference  is  that  these  preparations  cause  scurvy 
not  ouly  by  what  they  lack,  but  possibly  by  something  which  they  contain. 
Some  have  ascribed  the  results  to  the  ferments  present.  This  view  has 
some  support  in  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  after  the  prolonged  use  of  pep- 
tonised  milk,  an  infrequent  but  a  well-established  fact.  In  this  respect, 
as  with  reference  to  sterilised  milk,  my  personal  experience,  including 
now  nearly  one  hundred  cases  of  scurvy,  coincides  with  the  findings  of 
the  Society's  report. 

While  it  may  be  regarded  as  established  that  the  cause  of  scurvy  is 
dietetic,  no  single  dietetic  error  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  disease. 
None  of  the  theories  yet  advanced  in  explanation  of  how  diet  causes 
scurvy  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

Lesions. — The  most  marked  effects  of  scurvy  are  seen  in  the  bones, 
blood-vessels,  and  the  blood.  The  number  of  recorded  autopsies  is  not 
large,  only  six  being  included  in  the  Society's  report.  I  have  myself 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  examinations  in  three  cases.  The  find- 
ings are  remarkably  uniform,  but  represent,  of  course,  the  extreme  re- 
sults of  the  disease.  The  most  striking  lesion  is  subperiosteal  haemor- 
rhage, wliich  is  practically  constant  and  may  occur  almost  anywhere 
in  the  body,  but  affects  chiefly  the  bones  of  tlie  lower  extremities;  it  is 
often  very  extensive,  and  may  reacli  from  the  knee  to  the  great  trochanter, 
or  from  the  ankle  nearly  to  the  knee.  Extravasations  may  also  be 
found  between  the  muscles,  and  blood  may  infiltrate  the  cellular  tissue 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints.  Besides  these  lesions  resulting 
from  haemorrbagic  periostitis  the  bone  itself  may  be  affected.  Separa- 
tion of  the  epiphysis  from  the  shaft  of  some  of  the  long  bones,  gen- 
erally at  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  is  found 
in  most  of  the  fatal  cases.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  lesions  near 
the  large  joints,  the  joints  themselves  are  usually  normal. 

The  minute  bone  changes  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  rickets. 
But  there  are  also  differences  of  importance.  The  disposition  to  haemor- 
rhage, which  is  altogether  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  scurvy,  is 
entirely  wanting  in  rickets.  The  visceral  lesions  are  inconstant.  Those 
most  frequently  found  are  small  lui'morrhages  beneath  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  and  peritonaeum,  sometimes  into  the  various  organs, 
also  broncho-pneumonia,  and  nepliritis.  There  may  l>e  small  ex- 
travasations found  upon  the  surface  of  any  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  alterations  in  tlie  blood-vessels  are  undoubtedly  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  disposition  to  ImMuorrhage,  but  as  yet 
they  have  been  very  imperfectly  studied.  The  changes  in  the  blood, 
in  the  gums,  and  the  lesions  of  the  skin  will  be  considered  with  the 
symptoms. 
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Symptoms. — In   many  cases  a   period  of  indispoBition,  fretfulness, 

pallor,  and  failiiij;  nutrition  pret^dee  tiio  local  symptoms,  but  usually 
tenderness  of  the  legs  is  tlie  first  syniplom  noticed.  In  the  beginning 
this  is  occasional  and  so  slight  as  to  cause  the  infant  to  cry  only  upon 
being  handled.  Later  it  becomes  almost  constant  and  is  very  acute.  At 
first  this  soreness  is  not  very  definitely  localised,  but  is  generally  more 
marked  about  the  knees  and  ankles.  Some  swelling  may  be  noticed, 
often  just  ahove  the  ankle-joints.  Coincident  with  these  may  be  seen 
the  changes  in  the  mouth.  The  gums  are  of  a  deep  purplish  colour, 
swollen,  particularly  about  the  upper  centra!  incisors,  and  may  quite 
cover  the  teetli.  They  bleed  from  the  slightest  irritation,  and  sometimes 
spontaneously.  The  child  now  becomes  fretful  and  cross,  sleeps  badly, 
loses  colour,  weight,  and  appetite.  lie  may  become  quite  cachectic  in 
appearance.  All  these  symptoms  come  on  very  gradually,  often  with 
periods  of  a  few  days  in  which  apparent  improvement  is  seen.  Some- 
times they  may  continue  for  several  weeks  without  making  any  percep- 
tible impression  upon  the  child's  previously  good  condition. 


Fio.  33. — ScmiVT  SnowiHo  CHAincTEniBTit:  Sweu-inos  and  Pohtche.  Patirnt  Slmanths 
old.  fod  cxc^lusively  upon  maJtcd  mitk  uftpr  the  ugci  of  3  muiiths.  Epiphyses  separa- 
tion at  the  upper  extromity  of  both  hiimiri,  lower  extremity  of  both  fumora  and  lower 
eilremily  of  left  tibia.     Promjit  nnd  roinplote  reeovcry. 

If  the  disease  is  recognised,  and  proper  treatment  instituted,  rapid 
improvement  follows,  with  complete  and  permanent  recovery.  If  not 
recognised,  and  the  faulty  diet  is  continued,  the  disease  advances  to  the 
more  severe  form,  TJie  tenderness  of  tlie  Icgii  becomes  exquisite,  so  that 
any  movement  or  even  the  sligjitest  touch  causes  the  child  to  scream 
with  pain  or  apprehension.  TJie  posture  is  very  cliaracteristic.  There 
is  semiflexion  of  thighs  and  legs  and  outward  rotation  at  tlie  hip.  (See 
Fig.  33.)  In  this  position  the  child  often  lies  motion!c!!s  and  voluntary 
movements  of  the  extremities  can  not  be  excited.  Paralysis  is  often  sus- 
pected. The  disability  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme  pain  which  mo- 
tion provokes,  but  may  depend  upon  epiphyseal  separation.  Small 
ecchymoses  are  frequently  seen  about  any  of  the  large  joints,  resembling 
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the  ordinary  *^  black-and-blue  "  spots,  and  these  often  confirm  the  opin- 
ion previously  formed  that  the  child  has  met  with  some  accident.  The 
swelling  near  the  joints,  particularly  the  knee,  may  be  so  great  that  the 
limb  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  its  fellow.  The  mouth  symptoms  are 
usually  striking.  In  addition  to  spongy,  swollen,  bleeding  gums,  dark 
purplish  bags  may  be  seen  over  teeth  not  yet  through.  There  may  be 
bleeding  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  from  the  phar}Tix.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  so  severe  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  taking  food;  there  is 
moderate  though  rarely  extreme  salivation.  Blood  may  be  vomited  or 
passed  with  the  faeces  or  the  urine.  In  the  severe  cases  the  stools  are 
rarely  normal,  more  or  less  catarrhal  colitis  usually  being  present.  The 
general  condition  is  one  of  grave  ana»mia,  accompanied  by  a  marked 
cachexia  and  progressive  wasting.  Tlie  child  cries  almost  constantly, 
sleeps  little,  and  is  tnily  a  pitiable  object.  Slight  fever  is  often  present. 
Unless  recognised  and  the  cause  removed,  the  condition  grows  steadily 
worse,  the  symptoms  continuing  until  death  occurs  either  by  a  slow 
asthenia,  or  sudden Iv  from  heart  failure,  or  from  some  intercurrent 
disease,  such  as  broncho-pneumonia  or  acute  gastro-enteritis.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  illness  in  the  fatal  causes  is  from  two  to  four  months. 

The  onset  is  gradual  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  the  earliest 
symptoms  noticed  in  the  order  of  frequency  being  pain  and  tenderness 
of  the  legs,  soreness  and  sponginess  of  the  gums,  disability,  anaemia^ 
cutaneous  hsBmorrhages,  and  very  rarely  haematuria. 

Pain  and  tenderness  are  very  prominent,  being  noted  in  95  per  cent 
of  the  Soeiety^s  cases ;  in  the  majority  they  were  present  only  on  motion 
or  handling.  The  location  of  the  pain  and  tenderness  in  184  cases  was 
as  follows:  Lower  extremities  alone,  133;  upper  extremities  alone,  2; 
lower  and  upper,  42;  lower  and  trunk,  7.  In  all  but  two  cases,  there- 
fore, the  lower  extremities  were  affected,  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
and  the  leg  just  above  the  ankle  being  the  usual  seat. 

Disability,  or  pseudo-paralysis,  is  a  very  common  symptom,  and  in 
all  severe  cases  a  constant  one.  It  exists  in  varying  degrees  from  a 
slight  disinclination  to  use  the  limb  to  complete  helplessness.  In  many 
cases  it  is  more  marked  than  the  pain,  and  has  led  to  a  diagnosis  of 
poliomyelitis. 

Swellings  are  associated  with  pain  and  tenderness  in  most  of  the 
severe  cases.  They  are  most  marked  near  the  joints,  but  may  extend 
for  some  distance  along  the  shafts  of  the  bones.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
location  is  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  or  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and 
usually  of  both  sides.  Swellings  are  occasionally  seen  near  the  wrists, 
elbows,  shoulders,  and  hip-joints;  in  rare  cases,  over  the  ribs,  scapula, 
or  ilium.  Redness  is  not  generally  present,  but  the  parts  may  have  a 
dark  purplish  colour.  It  is  to  the  hapmorrhages  that  both  the  swellings 
and  the  discoloration  are  chiefly  due. 
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Protrusion  of  the  eyeball  is  present  in  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
eases ;  an  extreme  exophthalmus  is  sometimes  seen,  and  is  due  to  orbital 
haemorrhage. 

The  gums  are  affected  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  exceptions  being  those 
recognised  and  treated  early.  Haemorrhage  occurs  in  about  one-half  the 
cases^  and  frequently  there  is  ulceration  not  unlike  that  of  a  mercurial 
stomatitis.  It  is  rather  curious  that,  though  the  lower  teeth  are  cut  first, 
the  upper  gum  is  almost  always  most  affected,  and  in  the  milder  cases 
usually  alone  involved.  Of  45  cases  in  which  no  teeth  had  been  cut,  the 
gums  were  affected  in  2\:  and  normal  in  :21.  This  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  old  opinion  that  the  gums  are  affected  only  when  teeth  have 
appeared.  The  severe  inflammation  and  ulceration  sometimes  seen 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  secondary  infection. 

Haemorrhages  beneath  the  skin  are  present  in  about  half  the  cases. 
They  are  rarely  extensive,  usually  multiple,  and  their  location  is  no 
doubt  often  determined  by  a  sliglit  traumatism.  Haemorrhages  from 
the  mucous  membranes  are  not  quite  so  frequent.  There  may  be  bleed- 
ing from  the  gums,  nose,  bowels,  kidneys,  and  rarely  from  the  stom- 
ach. Hemorrhages  in  most  cases  are  frequently  repeated,  but  seldom 
profuse. 

Epiphyseal  separation  is  seen  only  in  very  severe  cases.  It  is  most 
frequently  either  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  or  the  tibia,  or  the 
upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  and  is  often  bilateral.  The  actual  sepa- 
ration may  be  caused  by  some  slight  injury,  the  condition  of  the  bone 
predisposing  to  this  occurrence.  In  three  cases  of  my  own  with  sepa- 
ration which  recovered,  rapid  union  occurred  under  anti-scorbutic 
treatment. 

Anaemia  is  slight  in  the  early  stage,  but  increases  as  the  disease 
progresses.  Blood  examinations  may  show  great  reduction  of  the  haemo- 
globin, sometimes  to  thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent;  also  in  nearly  all 
cases  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the  red  cells.  The  changes  are  those 
of  an  ordinary  secondary  anaemia. 

The  urine  contains  albumin  in  one-fourth  of  the  cases ;  in  nearly  hall 
of  those  containing  albumin  casts  also  are  found.  In  rare  cases  haema- 
turia  has  been  an  early  s3rmptom.  Blood  cells  usually  in  moderate 
numbers  are  found  in  practically  all  but  the  mildest  cases,  and  are  oi 
some  diagnostic  importance. 

Evidences  of  general  malnutrition  are  present  in  all  advanced  caseSj 
varying,  of  course,  greatly  in  degree.  In  a  few  infants  under  my  own 
observation  the  weight,  colour,  and  general  appearance  of  health  have 
continued  in  spite  of  very  decided  local  symptoms.  In  most  of  them 
the  impaired  nutrition  is  shown  by  loss  of  appetite,  occasional  attacks  oi 
vomiting,  and  still  more  frequently  by  derangements  of  the  bowels^ 
which  vary  from  slight  indigestion  to  a  serious  catarrhal  condition  ol 
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both  small  and  large  intestine.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  the  discharge 
of  blood  is  usually  seen. 

Association  with  Rickets. — In  tlie  Society's  investigation  great  pains 
were  taken  to  obtain  definite  and  accurate  data  regarding  this.  Of 
the  eases^  340  in  number,  in  which  this  point  was  noted,  symptoms  of 
rickets  were  present  in  152,  or  45  per  cent;  these  symptoms  were  re- 
corded as  slight  in  72 ;  marked  in  64 ;  and  not  specified  in  16.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  cases,  55  per  cent,  it  is  definitely  stated  tliat  symptoms 
of  rickets  were  absent.  It  is  also  stated  tlmt  in  50  of  tlie  patients  which 
were  rachitic,  the  rickets  antedated  the  development  of  the  scurvy. 
Prom  these  facts  it  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  established  that 
though  rickets  and  scurvy  have  points  of  resemblance,  such  as  the  age 
when  they  are  seen,  bony  changes,  dependence  on  defective  nutrition, 
etc.,  they  can  not  ]ye  regarded  as  different  forms  of  the  same  disease. 
The  two  most  striking  characteristics  of  scurvy — viz.,  tendency  to  haem- 
orrhages and  prompt  curability  by  fresh  food  and  fruit  juices — have  no 
counterpart  in  rickets.  However,  their  co-existence  in  the  same  patient 
is  of  common  occurrence. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  with  which  infantile  scurvy  is  most  fre- 
quently confounded  is  rheumatism.  In  fully  four-fifths  of  tlie  cases 
which  have  come  to  my  own  notice  this  has  been  the  previous  diagnosis. 
The  extreme  rarity  of  rheumatism  under  one  vear  should  alwavs  make 
one  cautious ;  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  legs  only,  should,  in  an  infant, 
invariably  suggest  scurvy  rather  than  rheumatism.  The  extreme  disa- 
bility has  often  led  to  a  diagnosis  of  poliomyelitis,  but  here  again  the 
acute  tenderness  should  set  one  right.  Many  cases  of  scurvy  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  orthopaedic  surgeon  with  a  diagnosis  of  joint  or  spinal 
disease.  Where  the  swelling  was  mainly  of  one  limb  I  have  twice  known 
a  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease  to  be  made,  from  the  cachexia,  the 
shape  of  the  swelling,  the  discoloration,  and  the  pain.  I  have  known 
two  cases  to  be  operated  upon  by  eminent  surgeons,  once  with  a  diag- 
nosis of  sarcoma  and  once  of  ostitis  of  both  tibiae.  Not  until  the  sub- 
periosteal haemorrhages  and  epiphyseal  separation  were  discovered  was 
the  nature  of  the  trouble  suspected. 

The  diagnosis  of  scurvy  seldom  presents  any  difficulties  to  one  who 
has  once  seen  a  case.  No  one  need  err  if  the  essential  features  of  the  dis- 
ease are  kept  in  mind :  the  extreme  soreness  of  the  legs,  spongy,  swollen 
gums,  swelling  near  the  large  joints,  a  tendency  to  haemorrhages,  and 
usually  a  history  of  the  prolonged  use  of  some  proprietary  infant  food, 
or  sterilised  or  condensed  milk.  The  epiphysitis  of  hereditary  syphilis 
has  many  symptoms  in  common  with  s(furvy,  but  it  usually  occurs  at  an 
earlier  age  (before  the  fifth  montli)  and  other  evidences  of  syphilis  are 
usually  present.  If  any  doubt  exists,  this  will  be  removed  by  tlie  prompt 
improvement  and  generally  rapid  cure  following  an  anti-scorbutic  diet. 
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Prognosis. — This  is  invariably  good  if  the  disease  is  recognised  early. 
No  patients  with  symptoms  so  serious  improve  with  such  marvellous 
rapidity  as  do  tlie  great  majority  of  those  with  scurvy,  under  proper 
management.  The  figures  of  tlie  Society's  report  on  this  point  are 
interesting.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  before  treatment  was 
begun  in  over  three  hundred  cases  was  somewhat  over  three  weeks.  In 
eighty  per  cent  striking  improvement  was  noticed  during  the  first  week 
of  treatment,  and  in  forty  per  cent  within  three  days.  Over  two-thirds 
of  these  cases  were  well  within  three  weeks,  and  nearly  one-third  within 
one  week,  after  the  beginning  of  treatment. 

It  is  only  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  when  the  malnutri- 
tion is  severe,  or  when  serious  complications,  usually  involving  the 
digestive  tract,  are  present  that  the  symptoms  persist  and  the  issue 
becomes  doubtful.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  exact  mortality  of 
scurvy  is.  Any  case  allowed  to  go  on  may  result  fatally.  The  younger 
the  infant  the  more  likely  is  this  to  occur.  I  have  seen  four  deaths 
in  nearly  one  hundred  cases.  In  one  of  my  patients  death  resulted  from 
haemorrhage  which  followed  an  incision  into  an  epiphyseal  swelling  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  made  before  I  saw  the  patient,  and  which 
persisted  despite  all  treatment.  Barlow's  early  article  included  thirty- 
one  cases  with  seven  deaths.  It  is  rare  that  scurvy  leaves  any  permanent 
effects.  Recovery  is  not  only  rapid  but  complete.  Relapses  are  ex- 
tremely rare  and  have  been  observed  only  in  one  or  two  cases,  where 
chronic  indigestion  existed  of  so  extreme  a  character  that  proper  feeding 
was  impossible.  The  after-effects  are  usually  the  result  of  prolonged  mal- 
nutrition, of  which  the  attack  of  scurvy  was  only  one  manifestation. 

Treatment. — This  is  remarkably  simple — viz.,  to  discontinue  all  pro- 
prietary foods,  condensed  milk  or  sterilised  milk,  and  to  substitute  a 
diet  of  fresh  cow's  milk,  modified  to  suit  the  child's  digestion.  With 
this  treatment  alone  improvement  will  soon  begin  and  gradually  com- 
plete recovery  takes  place.  However,  when  fresh  fruit  juice  is  added 
improvement  is  much  more  rapid.  It  should  always  be  combined  with 
the  change  in  diet.  Orange  juice  is  to  be  preferred,  but  the  juice  of 
any  fresh  ripe  fruit  will  answer  the  purpose.  Oranges  should  be  sweet 
and  fresh.  From  two  to  four  ounces  a  day  are  required,  best  in 
divided  doses,  given  about  one  hour  before  the  milk-feeding.  It  may 
be  given  plain,  or  diluted  with  water.  In  some  cases,  when  not  well 
tolerated  by  the  stomach,  it  is  better  given  at  night,  when  no  food  is 
taken.  Potato  also  has  marked  anti-scorbutic  properties,  and  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  puree  to  infants  as  young  as  eight  or  ten  months. 
The  only  really  difficult  cases  to  manage  are  those  in  which  the  general 
condition  approaches  one  of  marasmus,  or  when  scurvy  is  accompanied 
by  marked  gastric  or  intestinal  disturbance.  When  an  intestinal  catarrh 
is  present,  with  the  bowels  moving  five  or  six  times  a  day,  one  may  hesi- 
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tate  to  give  the  fruit  juice  for  fear  of  increasing  these  symptoms.  In 
a  number  of  instances  I  have  seen  intestinal  symptoms,  which  had  re- 
sisted ordinary  measures,  immediately  improved  by  the  fruit  juice,  thus 
establishing  their  intimate  connection  with  the  scorbutic  condition. 

Other  things  of  value  are  fresh  beef  juice,  and  for  older  children 
all  fresh  vegetables,  especially  potato.  The  anaemia  and  malnutrition 
call  for  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  tonics,  which  should  be  given  after 
active  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeared.  Infants  with  scurvy 
should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  and  should  be  particularly  pro- 
tected againt  exposure  in  their  extremely  susceptible  condition.  The 
affected  limbs  should  be  immobilised  by  splints  during  the  period  of 
marked  symptoms,  always  if  epiphyseal  separation  has  taken  place,  and 
in  many  other  severe  cases. 

RICKETS   {Rachitis). 

Rickets  is  a  chronic  disease  of  nutrition.  While  the  only  important 
anatomical  changes  are  found  in  the  bones,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
bone  disease;  but  as  a  very  complex  pathological  process,  the  result  of 
disturbed  metabolism,  which  affects  chiefly  the  bones,  but  also  muscles, 
ligaments,  mucous  membranes,  and  nearly  all  the  organs  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  nervous  system.  It  occurs  especially  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen  months.  It  is  not  very  common  in  the  country,  but 
is  exceedingly  frequent  in  most  large  cities.  While  not  a  fatal  disease 
per  se,  rickets  adds  very  greatly  to  the  danger  from  all  acute  diseases 
in  infancy,  and  even  to  some  degree  also  to  those  of  later  life.  Under 
proper  conditions  of  diet  and  hygiene  it  tends  to  spontaneous  recovery. 

Etiology. — Certain  facts  in  the  causation  of  rickets  are  well  known. 
It  is  closely  related  to  improper  feeding  and  bad  hygienic  surroundings. 
It  is  not  common  in  nursing  children  unless  lactation  is  unduly  pro- 
longed,* as,  for  example,  where  nursing  is  continued  for  fifteen  to 
eighteen  months  without  other  food.  Artificially  fed  children  are  much 
more  prone  to  the  disease,  especially  those  who  are  badly  fed.  The  diet 
in  these  cases  is  most  frequently  deficient  in  fat,  and  often  at  the  same 
time  in  protein,  while  it  is  apt  to  contain  an  excess  of  carbohydrates. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  effects  which  these  different  fac- 
tors produce.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  most  important  factor  is 
the  deficiency  in  fat.  Rickets  is  exceedingly  common  in  children  reared 
upon  the  proprietary  foods,  nearly  all  of  which  are  very  low  in  fat 
and  contain  an  excess  of  carbohydrates.  It  is  also  common  in  chil- 
dren who  are  reared  upon  sweetened  condensed  milk,  and  for  precisely 


'  An  exception  to  this  statement  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Italian  and  Negro 
children.    In  this  class  as  observed  in  New  York  it  is  not  unconunon  to  see  marked 
ricketa  In  those  getting  nothing  but  the  breast. 
17 
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the  same  reason.  When  both  fat  and  protein  are  low,  rickets  is  more 
likely  to  result  than  when  only  the  fat  is  deficient. 

Certain  experiments  have  been  made  which  show  that  a  condition  of 
the  bones  resembling  rickets  may  be  produced  in  animals  by  a  diet  de- 
ficient in  calcium  salts,  and  furthermore  that  this  may  be  cured  simply 
by  the  addition  of  these  salts  to  the  food.  The  conclusion  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  drawn  that  rickets  in  children  is  produced  in  this  manner.  In 
the  first  place  the  bony  condition  in  the  artificial  disease  is  not  histolog- 
ically the  same  as  that  seen  in  rickets;  again,  rickets  in  the  child  is  not 
cured  simply  by  the  administration  of  calcium  salts ;  and,  finally,  rickets 
develops  where  these  elements  have  not  been  deficient  in  the  food. 

Hygienic  surroundings  are  next  in  importance  to  diet.  Although,  as 
previously  stated,  rickets  is  essentially  a  disease  of  cities,  being  most 
often  seen  in  children  living  in  crowded  tenements  where  the  effects  of 
improper  food  are  most  strikingly  shown,  yet  even  here  the  disease  is  rare 
in  those  who  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  breast-milk. 

Disttibuiion  of  Rickets, — According  to  Palm,  the  disease  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  extreme  north — Greenland,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark It  is  also  very  rare  in  China,  Japan,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the 
southern  portions  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Its  greatest  frequency  is  in  the 
temperate  zone.  The  general  immunity  of  children  in  southern  latitudes 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  out-of-door  life,  and  the  almost  universal  custom 
of  maternal  nursing.  In  the  cities  of  America  no  race  is  exempt  from 
the  disease.  In  New  York  the  greatest  susceptibility  is  among  the 
Negroes  and  the  Italians.  The  extreme  cases  of  rickets  seen  are  almost 
invariably  in  one  of  these  nationalities.  It  is  exceptional  to  see  in  a 
dispensary  or  hospital  a  child  of  either  of  these  races  who  does  not  show, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  signs  of  rickets.  These  two  southern  races 
seem  to  bear  very  badly  the  climate  and  the  confined  life  of  the  northern 
cities.  So  far  as  my  observations  are  concerned,  there  is  no  peculiarity 
in  the  food  of  these  people  which  explains  the  prevalence  of  rickets 
among  them,  and  this  must  be  attributed  to  a  race  peculiarity.  In  the 
country,  the  immunity  from  rickets  is  due  partly  to  the  more  prevalent 
custom  of  maternal  nursing,  and  partly  to  the  better  surroundings;  the 
increased  resistance  of  the  children  rendering  them  much  less  suscep- 
tible to  the  influences  of  bad  feeding  than  is  seen  in  the  cities.  In  New 
York  among  dispensary  and  hospital  patients,  rickets  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon, and  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  foreign  elements  of  the  pof)ulation. 

Heredity. — There  is  no  evidence  that  rickets  is  hereditary.  Any 
cachexia  in  the  parents,  such  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  or  alcoholism, 
may,  however,  by  diminishing  the  child's  resistance,  be  a  predisposing 
cause  of  rickets.  The  later  children  in  a  familv  are  more  likelv  to  be 
affected  than  the  earlier  ones,  especially  when  the  interval  between  the 
pregnancies  has  been  short. 
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Previous  Disease. — Rickets  not  infrequently  develops  in  syphilitic 
children;  the  connection,  however,  seems  to  be  no  closer  than  with  any 
other  cachexia.  Chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive  tract  sometimes  pre- 
cede and  often  follow  the  development  of  rickets.  There  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  that  rickets  exerts  any  protective  influence  against 
tuberculosis;  on  the  contrary,  the  thoracic  deformity  of  rickets  may  be 
a  predisposing  cause. 

Rickets  affects  both  sexes  with  equal  frequency.  The  symptoms  usu- 
ally manifest  themselves  between  the  sixth  and  eighteenth  months. 
Congenital  and  late  rickets  will  be  considered  separately. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — Rickets  is  a  disorder  of  nutrition,  the  result 
of  some  disturbance  of  metabolism  in  which  calcium  plays  a  very  impor- 
tan  role.  The  exact  nature  of  this  disturbance  is  not  yet  understood. 
Three  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  deficiency  of 
calcium  in  the  bones  which  is  the  only  constant  lesion  of  the  disease. 
The  first  one,  that  rickets  is  due  to  a  lack  of  calcium  in  the  food,  is  not 
supported  either  by  clinical  or  experimental  evidence.  The  second  theory 
is  that  the  disease  is  due  to  an  increased  excretion  of  calcium  as  a  result 
of  disturbances  of  digestion.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  rickets  after 
prolonged  disturbances  of  digestion  lends  some  support  to  this  view. 
The  third  theory  advanced  is  that  although  sufficient  salts  are  furnished 
in  the  food,  they  are  excreted  in  excess  because  the  bones  are  incapable 
of  assimilating  them. 

Lesions. — The  only  constant  and  characteristic  lesions  of  rickets  are 
found  in  the  bones;  these  changes  are  sufficiently  definite  to  give  it  a 
place  as  an  essential  disease  and  not  merely  a  form  of  malnutrition.  It 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  these  bony  changes  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  inflammatory,  or  simply  as  the  result  of  disordered  nutrition. 
Disordered  nutrition  and  chronic  inflammation  are  closely  allied,  and  it 
really  makes  but  little  difference  which  view  is  taken.  Occurring  at  a 
time  when  the  growth  of  bone  is  so  rapid,  the  effects  of  rickets  are  very 
striking  and  very  serious. 

In  order  to  appreciate  how  the  bones  are  affected  })y  rickets,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  long  bones  grow  in  length  by  the  production  of 
bone  in  the  cartilage  between  the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft ;  that  the  shaft 
grows  in  thickness  by  the  production  of  bone  beneath  the  inner  layer  of 
the  periosteum ;  and  that  the  medullary  canal  is  continually  increasing  in 
size  by  the  absorption  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  bone.  In  rickets  there  is 
an  exaggerated  production  of  cartilage  at  the  epiphysis,  and  excessive 
cell-growth  beneath  the  periosteum,  while  the  process  of  ossification  in 
these  tissues  goes  forward  slowly  and  imperfectly,  or  is  entirely  arrested. 
At  the  same  time  the  absorption  of  the  medullary  layers  may  be  even 
more  rapid  than  normal.  In  health  the  growth  of  bone  in  length  is  much 
more  rapid  ihm  its  increase  in  diameter,  owing  to  the  greater  activity 
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of  the  changes  taking  place  at  the  epiphysis;  so,  in  rickets,  it  is  at  the 
extremities  of  the  long  bones  that  the  most  marked  changes  are  seen. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  rachitic  bones  is  their  unnatural 
flexibility.  This  is  due  to  deficient  ossification  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  shaft  of  the  long  bones,  and  also  at  their  extremities.  Normally, 
bone  contains  about  one-third  organic  and  two-thirds  inorganic  matter. 
In  marked  rickets  the  proportions  are  reversed,  the  bones  often  contain- 
ing twice  as  much  organic  as  inorganic  matter.  Changes  are  seen  in  all 
the  long  bones,  but  all  are  not  affected  to  the  same  degree.  Sometimes 
those  most  affected  will  be  the  bones  of  the  leg,  sometimes  those  of  the 
forearm,  and  sometimes  the  ribs.  The  extent  varies  with  the  severity 
of  the  process. 

There  are  characteristic  changes  in  form.  The  most  constant  is  en- 
largement of  the  epiphyses  of  all  the  long  bones.  This  is  most  strikingly 
seen  in  the  lower  extremities  of  the  radius  and  tibia.  The  enlargement 
may  be  so  marked  that  the  width  of  the  epiphysis  is  increased  by  one- 
half.  All  the  sharp  angles,  borders,  and  prominences  of  the  bones  are 
rounded  off.  The  curvatures  of  rachitic  bones  are  more  fully  described 
under  the  head  of  Symptoms.  They  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
Some  are  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curves,  much  increased 
by  the  swelling  of  the  epiphyses;  others  are  due  to  muscular  action,  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  to  some  unnatural  posture,  such  as  the  cross-legged 
position,  to  the  weight  of  the  limbs,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
principal  change  in  the  form  of  the  flat  bones  consists  in  the  production 
of  large  bosses  or  prominences  due  to  thickening  of  the  bone,  usually 
about  the  centre  of  ossification.  These  bosses  are  soft  and  spongy.  Frac- 
tures are  not  uncommon.  The  bones  most  frequently  broken  are  the 
radius  and  ulna ;  next,  the  clavicle,  the  ribs,  the  humerus,  and  the  femur. 
The  fractures  are  usually  of  the  green-stick  variety.  There  is  a  l)ending 
of  the  outer  and  a  fracture  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  shaft  of  a  long 
bone.  This  results  in  more  or  less  impaction,  and  is  usually  followed 
by  the  production  of  considerable  callus.  The  epiphyseal  changes  result 
in  arrested  growth  in  length,  rachitic  bones  being  usually  much  shorter 
than  normal.  Increased  vascularity  is  seen  in  the  bosses  upon  the  flat 
bones,  at  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones  and  upon  stripping  the  peri- 
osteum from  the  shaft. 

In  a  longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  the  principal 
change  seen  at  the  extremity  is  that  the  cartilaginous  layer  which  unites 
the  epiphysis  and  the  shaft  is  very  much  enlarged,  both  in  width  and 
thickness,  the  latter  being  sometimes  four  or  five  times  the  normal. 
This  cartilaginous  area  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  rather  softer  than  normal 
cartilage.  On  one  side  it  blends  with  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphysis,  on 
the  other  it  presents  an  irregular  dentated  border,  and  in  it  the  calcified 
areas  are  irregular  and  scattered.    The  epiphyseal  centres  of  ossification 
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are  enlarged,  softer,  and  more  vascular  than  normal,  thus  increasing  the 
size  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  In  the  shaft,  the  outer  layers  of  bone 
are  thickened  and  soft,  like  decalcified  bone,  the  deeper  parts  being 
firmer,  while  the  deepest  layers  may  be  completely  ossified.  The  medul- 
lary canal  is  much  more  vascular  than  normal,  its  contents  resembling 
granulation  tissue.  Toward  the  extremities  the  trabecular  spaces  are 
much  increased  in  size,  so  that  the  bone  appears  unnaturally  porous. 
On  vertical  section  of  one  of  the  flat  bones— e.  g.,  one  of  the  bosses  upon 
the  skull — there  is  found  a  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  trabecular 
spaces.  The  bosses  are  made  up  of  large  spongy  masses,  so  soft  as  to  be 
easily  indented  with  the  finger. 

Microscopical  Changes. — At  the  junction  of  bone  and  cartilage  at  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  there  are  readily  traced  in  normal 
bone  (Fig.  34)  several  distinct  zones.  Next  to  the  hyaline  cartilage  (a) 
there  is  a  proliferating  zone  (6),  made  up  of  cartilage  cells  and  matrix, 
the  cells  having  no  orderly  arrangement.  Next  to  this  is  a  columnar 
zone  (c,  d),  in  which  the  cartilage  cells  are  arranged  in  regular  rows  or 
columns.  Adjoining  this  is  the  zone  of  calcification  {e) ;  and,  finally, 
there  is  the  zone  of  ossification  (/,  g),  where  true  bone  is  formed. 

In  rickets  (Plate  IV  and  Fig.  35),  the  principal  changes  are  seen  in 
the  proliferating  and  columnar  zones.  The  proliferating  zone  (Fig.  35, 
&)  is  increased  chiefly  by  the  multiplication  of  new  cells;  it  is  also  more 
vascular  than  normal.  The  columnar  zone  (c)  is  affected  in  a  similar 
way  and  to  a  much  greater  degree.  It  is  less  regular  in  its  formation, 
and,  instead  of  containing  but  few  vessels,  it  shows  large  vascular  chan- 
nels, sometimes  surrounded  by  medullary  spaces  (c).  The  ossification 
zone,  instead  of  being  narrow  and  sharply  outlined,  is  broad  and  very 
irregular.  Calcified  areas  (/)  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  regions  which 
are  cartilaginous,  while  masses  of  cartilage  {h)  occupy  areas  which 
should  be  completely  calcified.  In  some  places  there  appears  to  be  a 
transformation  of  cartilage  into  bone-tissue  of  an  inferior  sort  by  a  direct 
or  metaplastic  process.  In  the  shaft  there  is  seen  more  or  less  thicken- 
ing, and  an  increased  vascularity  of  the  periosteum.  Beneath  the  inner 
layer  there  is  excessive  cell-proliferation,  while  calcification  of  this  new 
tissue  is  imperfect  or  absent,  and  instead  of  hard,  compact  bone,  we  find 
irregular,  spongy  masses.  In  the  spongy  bone  there  is  considerable  thick- 
ening, with  an  erosion  of  bony  trabeculae,  which  results  in  the  formation 
of  large  medullary  spaces  filled  with  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue 
rich  in  cells. 

Termination  of  the  Rachitic  Process. — After  a  variable  time,  usually 
from  three  to  fifteen  months,  the  active  proliferative  process  going  on  in 
the  cartilage  and  beneath  the  periosteum  ceases,  and  is  gradually  replaced 
by  ossification.  The  bone  becomes  less  vascular,  and  a  rapid  formation 
of  bone  takes  place  in  the  normal  way.     In  addition,  there  is  in  some 
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places  a  direct  transformation  of  cartilage  inlo  bone.  Condensation  and 
contraction  take  place  in  the  spongy  maBses  of  bone.  As  the  result  of 
this,  the  affected  bone  may  become  even  harder  than  normal;  often  it  is 
ivory-like.  Its  structure,  however,  is  never  quite  like  that  of  healthy 
bone. 

In  the  long  bones  the  epiphyseal  swellings  slowly  diminish,  and  may 
quite  disappear;  the  slighter  curvatures  may  be  entirely  overcome,  and 


Fio.  34,— Sic-noN  THBOUan  OssmcATiON  Zoira  of  Nohmai.  Bomb  (Ziegler).  a,  hyaline 
csTtilagp;  b,  aotic  cif  beRinninir  rnrtilnKf  proli fern' ion;  c,  iMiUimiis  of  Rariilafce  cells; 
d,  Roluroos  o(  hypertrophic  ciirtiliige;  e,  nme  of  Icniporary  culciiicnlion;  /,  lone  of 
priniRry  medullary  iipaceR;  a.  loiie  <if  primary  t>one  foroiiition;  A.  rfully  developed 
■pongy  bono;  i.  blood- vphspIb;  k,  lay^r  of  ostcohloeta. 

the  greater  ones  much  lessened.  The  beading  of  the  ribs  becomes  almost 
imperceptible ;  the  bosses  upon  the  skull  shrink  very  markedly,  and  may 
leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  existence.  In  most  cases  the  active  process 
in  rickets  comes  to  an  end  by  the  time  the  child  is  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  often  at  two  years. 


BosB  IN  Rickets. 

Longitudtnal  section  of  a  rib  at  the  junction  of  the  costal  cartilage.  Id  a  severe 
ca*e  of  rickets  (slightly  iiiagiiifleil).  C  =  (.'iKitHl  cartilage.  It  =  bone,  A  =  prolifenling 
cartilaKe-ione,  which  is  much  wlileneil.  Between  the  hypertrophied  cartilage  cell- 
columns  (a)  making  up  this  proliferating  zone,  are  seen  medullary  spaceii  {b)  contain- 
ing blood-vessels.  In  this  zone  lie  masses  ot  bone  (e)  not  calcified'.  The  calcification 
ion*  is  almost  wanting,  only  scattered  islands  id)  ot  c-alcifleil  cartilage-cells  being  seen. 

Beyond  this  proliferating  zone  (A)  ia  a  layer  of  bony  tissue  (B)  made  up  of  small 
b*llda  of  which  only  a  few  have  a  nucleus  containing  lime  {e).  These  nuclei  appear 
black.  The  bony  band'  differ  both  in  form  and  arrangement  from  those  of  normal 
cadflcation.  Between  the  bony  masses  are  medullary  spaces  which  appear  light  in  the 
Ulnitrktioii.  At  {g)  the  beginning  of  cartilage  proliferation  is  seen.  Above  this  zona 
tlw  cartilage  is  nonnal.  (From  Karg  and  Scbmorl.) 


Visceral  Lesions, — These  are  not  infrequent,  but  are  not  essential  to 
rickets.    In  the  lungs  they  are  due  to  deformities  of  the  chest  wall  and 
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to  complications.  Beneatli  tho  doop  lateral  furrows  which  arc  so  com- 
mon, there  is  found  a  part  of  tho  lung  in  a  stale  of  more  or  Us^  complete 
collapse.    This  is  accompanied  by  emphysema  of  the  portion  just  ante- 
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rior  to  it.  Acute  and  chronic  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  are 
exceedingly  frequent.  A  low  grade  of  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  common,  and  is  often  associated  with 
dilatation  of  these  organs.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  in  most  cases  during 
the  period  of  active  symptoms.  This  is  usually  moderate  in  degree, 
although  marked  enlargement  is  not  at  all  rare.  The  swelling  of  the 
spleen  is  chiefly  due  to  simple  hyperplasia.  Enlargement  of  the  liver 
is  less  frequent,  and  may  occur  with  or  without  that  of  the  spleen. 
There  are  no  constant  changes  in  the  structure  of  these  organs.  The 
lymph  nodes  are  frequently  enlarged.  Rachitic  patients  are  more  prone 
to  these  swellings  than  are  other  children.  They  are  due  to  simple  hyper- 
plasia, and  have  no  close  connection  with  rickets.  Cerebral  changes  are 
rare,  and  those  described  are  rather  of  accidental  occurrence  than  de- 
pendent upon  the  rachitic  process.  As  stated  under  Symptoms,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  head  is  usually  due  to  thickening  of  the  cranial  bones.  Al- 
though hydrocephalus  is  occasionally  seen,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  is  more  frequent  than  in  patients  not  rachitic.  Hypertrophy 
of  the  brain  has  been  described  in  connection  with  rickets,  but  as  yet 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  established  by  sufficient  pathological  evidence. 
The  muscles  are  flabby  from  iin])erfect  nutrition,  and  sometimes  atrophied 
from  disuse,  but  no  essential  anatomical  changes  have  been  demonstrated 
in  them. 

83rmptom8. — A  well-marked  case  of  rickets  makes  a  striking  picture 
(Plate  V),  and  one  not  easily  mistaken.  There  are  seen  the  large  head, 
beaded  ribs,  narrow  chest,  prominent  abdomen,  symmetrical  swellings  of 
the  epiphyses  of  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  curvatures  of  the  extremities. 
The  beginning  of  symptoms  is  nearly  always  insidious,  and  the  patient 
does  not  usually  come  under  observation  until  they  have  existed  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  often  several  months. 

Early  Symptoms. — The  most  constant  early  symptoms  are  sweating 
of  the  head,  extreme  restlessness  at  night,  constipation,  beading  of  the 
ribs,  and  cranio-tabes.  The  head-sweating  is  rarely  absent,  and  may  con- 
tinue for  several  months.  It  is  especially  profuse  during  sleep,  the  per- 
spiration standing  out  in  large  drops  upon  the  forehead,  often  being 
sufficient  to  wet  the  pillow.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  nasal  and 
bronchial  catarrhs  so  common  in  rachitic  infants.  There  is  marked  rest- 
lessness during  sleep :  the  children  tossing  about  the  crib,  kicking  off  the 
clothes,  and  never  having  the  quiet,  natural  slumber  of  healthy  infants. 
This  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  but  when  persistent  and  associated  with 
marked  perspiration  of  the  head,  rickets  should  be  suspected.  In  many 
rachitic  infants  more  serious  nervous  symptoms  appear  early ;  there  may 
be  tetany,  laryngismus  stridulus,  or  general  convulsions.  Constipation  is 
frequently  seen  as  an  early  symptom,  although  it  is  more  marked  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
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The  beading  of  the  ribs  is  almost  invariably  the  first  appreciable 
change  in  the  bones,  and  it  is  well-nigh  constant.  This  forms  the  so- 
called  "rachitic  rosary,"  consisting  of  nodules  at  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  costal  cartilages  and  the  ribs.  It  may  be  slight,  or  there  may  be  a 
row  of  knobs  as  large  as  small  marbles.  In  many  cases  with  marked 
thoracic  deformity,  little  or  no  beading  of  the  ribs  is  seen  externally, 


although  at  autopsy  it  is  found  to  be  very  marked  upon  the  internal  eur- 
face  of  the  chest  (Plate  VI).  Beading  of  the  riljs  was  noti-d  in  all  but 
two  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  successive  cases  of  rickets,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  examination.  In  infante  under  six  months  there  may  be 
found  soft  spots  in  the  cranium,  usually  over  the  occipital  or  posterior 
portions  of  the  parietal  bones.  These  are  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  there  are  usually  several  of  them  present.  By  pressure 
with  the  finger  they  give  a  sort  of  parohment-crackliiij.'  .■'ensatinn.  This 
condition  is  known  as  cranio-tahes.  Cranio-tabes  is  believed  to  be  more 
frequent  when  syphilis  is  a.ssocialpd  with  rickets,  and  it  is  seen  also  in 
syphilitic  cases  which  are  not  rachitic.    A  rachitic  cachexia  is  not  usually 
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present  until  the  symptoms  have  existed  for  several  months,  and  in  many 

cases  it  is  not  seen  at  all. 

Deformitibs. — The   deformities   of   riclcetfl   are   almost   invariably 

symmetrical  in  character,  and  usually  numerous.  In  extreme  cases 
almost  every  bone  in  the  body 
is  affected. 

Head. — This  usually  appears 
to  be  too  large,  and  although  it 
may  not  be  greater  in  circum- 
ference than  that  of  a  healthy 
child  of  the  same  age,  it  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  In  marked  cases  the  in- 
crease in  circumference  may  l>e 
one  or  two  inches.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  chiefly  due  to  thicken- 
ing of  the  cranial  bones.  In  one 
case  with  marked  deformity,  I 
fo\ind  the  skull  over  the  parietal 
bones  half  an  inch  in  thickness 
(Fig.  36).  This  thickening  di- 
minishes with  recovery,  but  in 
most  cases  the  head  remains 
throughout  life  larger  than  it 
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should  be.  The  shape  of  the  rachitic  head  is  somewhat  square  (Fig.  37), 
owing  to  the  formation  of  large  bosses  over  the  parietal  and  frontal  emi- 
nences. It  is  flattened  at  the  occiput  from  pressure,  and  flattened  also  at 
the  vertex.  In  extreme  cases,  tlie  prominences  upon  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  quite  a  marked  furrow  along 
the  line  of  the  sagittal  and  frontal  sutures,  and  one  at  right  angles  to  this 
along  the  coronal  suture  (Fig.  38).  This  condition  gives  unusual  promi- 
nence to  the  forehead.  Marked  deformity  of  the  head  has  been  observed 
in  thirty-three  per  cent  of  my  cases.  The  sutures  may  remain  open  for  an 
unnatural  time,  occasionally  until  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  fontanel 
is  late  in  closing,  being  frequently  found  open  at  two  and  a  half,  and 
sometimes  even  at  three  years.  Often  at  eighteen  or  twenty  months 
the  fontanel  is  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  veins  of  the  scalp  are 
often  prominent,  and  the  hair  is  frequently  worn  from  the  occiput, 
owing  to  restlessness  during  sleep.  Occasionally  rickets  and  hydrocepha- 
lus are  associated,  but  the  latter  is  the  least  frequent  of  all  causes  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  head. 

Chest, — Beading  of  the  ribs  has  already  been  mentioned.    This  is  the 
most  characteristic  feature,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  are,  in 


A  B 

Fro.  89. — ^A,  HoRisoNTAL  Section  of  a  Rachitic  Chest,  child  two  years  old,  showing 
lateral  furrows;  B,  Section  of  Chest  of  Healthy  Child  of  the  ^^ame  Acie. 

addiiiony  lateral  depressions  over  the  lower  third  of  the  chest,  at  the  line 
of  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs,  with  eversion  of  the  lower 
borders  of  the  ribs.  In  severe  cases  these  depressions  or  furrows  are  so 
great  as  to  cause  serious  deformity  (Plate  VI).  Usually  there  is  a 
great  diminution  in  the  transverse,  and  an  increase  in  the  antero-posterior, 
diameter  of  the  chest.  Fig.  39  shows  the  outline  of  tlie  chest  of  a  rachitic 
child  of  two  years,  compared  with  that  of  a  healthy  child  of  the  same 
age.  Another  frequent  deformity  is  the  "  rachitic  girdle,"  which  con- 
Bvsts  in  a  transverse  depression  about  two  inches  broad,  extending  from 
one  side  of  the  chest  to  the  other,  just  above  its  lower  border.    A  less 
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freqnent  defonnity  is  the  "  funnel  chest,"  &  de^p  central  depression  over 
the  ensifnrm  cartilage.  This  is  sometimes  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
depth.  Marked  thoracic  deformity  was  seen  in  twenty  per  cent  of  my 
caseH,  and  in  uiily  a  xinall  propurtioa  was  the  chest  normal. 

The  factors  in  the  production  of  the  thoracic  deformity  are  the  cwi- 
traction  of  the  diapliragm,  atmosplieric  presaure,  and  soft  clieet  walls, 
these  sinking  in  at  the  point  where  they  hare  least  resistance,  viz.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  ribs.  When  there  exists  any 
obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  as  with  bronchitis,  hypertrophied  ton- 
sils, or  adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx,  the  thoracic  deformities  are  exag- 
gerated. Irregular  chest  deformities  depend  upon  the  co-exiatence  of 
pathological  conditions  in  the  luDgs.  Pigeon-breast  is  occasionally  seen, 
but  it  is  doulitful  if  this  depends  upon  rickets  alone. 

Spine. — In  very  many  of  the  milder  cases  this  is  normal.  Tha  most 
characteristic  deformity  consists  in  a  posterior  curve  (kyphosis),  (see  Fig. 
40),  wlucli  is  a  general  one,  usually  extending  from  the  mid-doraal  to 
the  sacral  region.  This  existed  in  forty-six 
per  cent  of  my  cases.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  disease  it  disappears  entirely  on  bub- 
ponding  the  child,  or  making  extension  upon 
tlic  extremities;  but  in  coses  of  long  stand- 
ing it  may  not  disappear  entirely  by  these 
tests.  Very  much  less  frequently  there  is 
seen  a  rotary  curvature.  This,  in  my  expe- 
rience, lias  lieen  more  frequently  with  the 
convexity  to  the  left  side  than  to  the  right — 
the  opiKisitc  of  the  common  form  of  lateral 
curvature  seen  in  young  girls.  Marked  lat- 
eral curvature  in  children  under  three  years 
is  usually  rachitic. 

Tlic  clavicle  is  affected  only  in  severe 
ca.'Jcs,  Tlie  usual  deformity  consists  in  an 
exagfxcratinn  of  the  anterior  curve  at  the 
inner  third  nf  Ihe  hone,  which  is  somewhat  shortened  and  its  extremities 
enlarged.     It  is  not  infrequently  llie  scat  of  green-slick  fracture. 

Deformities  of  the  pelvis  belong  to  obstetrics  rather  than  to  psedi- 
atrics.  The  most  common  rachitic  change  is  a  diminution  of  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  and  a  narrowing  of  the  subpubic  arch. 

Extremities. — Deformities  of  the  upper  extremities  are  usually  sym- 
metrical. The  humerus  is  affected  only  in  severe  cases.  It  has  a  forward 
and  outward  curve,  although  rarely  a  very  marked  one.  Bolh  the  epiphy- 
ses are  enlargei],  although  the  upfjer  one  can  not  well  l)e  made  out 
unless  the  child  is  very  thin.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  frequently 
affected.    They  present  a  convexity  upon  their  extensor  surfaces  (Plate 
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V),   whicli    in   some   cases   is   very    marked,    particularly    in   cliiWren 
who  hnve  Iwen  creeping.     Ureen-atick  fractures  here  aro  quite  frw|uent 


the  femora.  They  are  fre<]uently  multiple  and 
iglit  causcf,  sometimes  apparently  from  miiseiilar 
ft-itli  such  fractures 


as  they  are  ali 
occur  from  vei 
contraction.     C'l 

are  sometimes  classed  as  osteomalacia, 
llachitie  changes  at  the  epiplmes  are 
more  common  than  in  the  shaft,  en- 
largement of  the  epiphyses  at  the  wrist 
being  one  of  the  most  eoncitant  bony  de- 
formities of  rickets  (Plate  V),  It  was 
present  in  ninety-five  jwr  cent  of  my 
cases.  Ix'ss  frcjuently  similar  swellings 
an'  seen  at  the  ellmw.  Bnlargement  of 
the  ends  of  the  metacarpal  houfs  or  the 
phalanges  I  have  seen  but  seldom  and 
only  in  extreme  cases. 

The  lower  e.xtremities  arc  rather 
more  frequently  affected  than  the  upi>er, 
but  in  a  similar  way.  The  femur  is  in- 
volved only  in  severe  oases ;  it  commonly 
presents  a  genera!  forward  and  outward 
curve,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  legs  as  the  child  liits.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  also  an  outward  roljttion 
of  the  femur,  where  children  have  Ix'cn 
allowed  to  sit  much  in  a  cross-legged  posture. 
to  w«lk,  the  toes  are  turned  very  far  outward, 


When  such  children  begin 
The  principal  deformities 
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of  the  lower  extremity  are  bow-legs  {Fig.  42)  and  knock-knees  (Fig. 
43).  Knock-knees  are  more  common  in  females,  and  are  believed  to 
be  due  to  an  overgrowth  of  the  inner  condyles  of  the  femur.  Enlarge- 
ment of  both  condyles  can  be 
(li'iiiouBtratcd  in  most  of  the 
iiiHiked  cases  of  rickets.  The 
(ii«'B  of  slight  bow-legs  may 
l)c  ■be  simply  to  swelling  of 
the  epiphyses,  the  shaft  of 
lliu  bone  being, quite  normal. 
TkU  point  I  have  verified 
liy  [jost-mortem  observations. 
Stith  are  probably  most  of 
tlie  deformities  which  dis- 
Hj.pi'ar  spontaneously.  The 
most  severe  cases  of  bow- 
s  are  often  associated  with 
some  degree  of  antero- 
posterior curvature, 
and  the  latter  may  be 
the  principal  deform- 
ity. fJnlargement  of 
the  ei)iphy8e8  at  the 
ankles  is  usually  pres- 
ent when  it  is  seen  at 
the  wrists,  and  nearly  to  the  same  degree.  Enlargement  of  the  upper 
epiphyses  of  the  tibia  and  the  fibula  is  seen  only  in  severe  cases.  The 
cause  of  the  deformities  of  the  leg  is  not,  primarily,  at  least,  walking 
too  early,  since  they  are  common  ia  children  who  have  never  walked; 
slight  defnrmitips,  however,  may  be  aggravated  by  early  walking.  A 
change  which  has  not  been  sufReiontty  emphasised  is  the  arrested  growth 
of  the  long  hones ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  rickets. 
A  rachitic  child  of  three  years  often  measures  in  height  five  or  six 
inches  less  than  a  healthy  child  of  the  same  age,  the  difference  being 
almost  entirely  in  the  lower  extremities. 

All  the  ligaments,  but  particularly  those  about  the  large  joints,  are 
lax  and  frequently  elongated.  This  may  lead  to  the  deformity  known  as 
weak  ankles,  or  to  an  over-extension  at  the  knee  {gp,nu  recurvatttm) ; 
also  to  unnatural  mobility  at  the  hips,  shoulders,  elhown,  and  wrists. 
The  condition  of  Ihe  ligaments  plays  an  important  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  spinal  deformities. 

Muscles. — Tlie  muscular  symptoms  of  rickets  are  almost  as  constant 
and  as  characteristic  as  those  of  the  bones.  The  muscles  are  small,  very 
flabby,  and  poorly  developed;  hence  rachitic  children  are  unable  to  sit 
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erect,  or  to  stand  or  walk  at  the  proper  age.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  cases  in  which  the  date  of  walking  alone  was  investigated,  only 
twenty-seven,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  walked  before  the  fifteenth  month; 
forty-seven  per  cent  were  not  walking  at  the  eigliteentli  month;  twenty 
per  cent,  not  at  two  years ;  and  ten  per  cent,  not  at  two  and  a  half  years. 
Late  walking  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  for  which  advice 
is  sought  by  parents  with  rachitic  children.  The  muscular  power  in  the 
extremities  is  sometimes  so  feeble  as  to  suggest  paralysis.  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  so  resembled  paralysis,  that 
even  expert  diagnosticians  were  unable  to  differentiate  rickets  from  pol- 
iomyelitis except  by  the  electrical  reactions,  those  in  rickets  being  usually 
normal  or  exaggerated.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  may  suggest 
cerebral  palsy  of  the  flaccid  type.  The  muscular  symptoms  may  be  marked 
when  the  bony  changes  are  slight,  and  conversely.  As  no  lesions  of  the 
muscles  have  been  demonstrated,  the  symptoms  are  probably  due  to 
imperfect  nutrition.  Two  other  symptoms  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
condition  of  the  muscles,  viz.,  pot-belly  and  constipation. 

Pot-belly  is  quite  an  early  symptom,  and  in  most  cases  a  very  marked 
one  (Plate  V).  It  was  noted  in  sixty  per  cent  of  my  cases.  The  en- 
largement of  the  abdomen  is  uniform.  It  is  everywhere  tympanitic,  and 
it  may  be  as  tense  as  a  drumhead.  It  is  due  to  a  loss  of  tone  in  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine. It  is  aggravated  by  chronic  indigestion  and  excessive  intestinal 
putrefaction.  The  enlargement  is  thus  mainly  from  tympanites.  There 
may  be  a  marked  degree  of  dilatation  both  of  the  stomach  and  the  colon. 
To  a  very  small  degree  only,  does  the  large  abdomen  depend  upon  swell- 
ing of  the  liver  or  spleen. 

The  constipation  of  rickets,  as  already  suggested,  depends  upon  the 
loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  intestines.  It  may  alternate 
with  diarrhoea.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  rachitic  child  has  habitually 
normal  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  Hard,  dry,  constipated  stools  fre- 
quently set  up  a  condition  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  colon  in  which  large 
masses  of  mucus  are  discharged. 

Fever. — According  to  some  observers  there  is  a  febrile  movement 
which  belongs  to  the  active  stage  of  rickets,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

Dentition. — As  a  rule,  dentition  is  late  and  apt  to  be  difficult,  i.  e., 
it  is  associated  with  attacks  of  indigestion  or  other  disturbances  which 
may  be  serious.  Individual  cases,  however,  present  great  variations  in 
regard  to  this  symptom.  A  study  of  the  progress  of  dentition  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rachitic  children  gave  the  following  results:  in  fifty 
per  cent  the  first  teeth  were  cut  on  or  before  the  eighth  month ;  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  cases  had  no  teeth  at  twelve  months,  and  in  eight  per 
cent  none  had  appeared  at  fifteen  months.     Even  though  the  first  teeth 
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come  at  the  usual  time,  the  progress  of  dentition  is  usually  retarded  by 
the  development  of  rickets.  The  character  of  the  teeth  in  rickets  is 
usually  good.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  hereditary  syphilis,  where 
the  tendency  to  early  decay  is  constantly  seen. 

General  Appearance. — Children  suffering  from  marked  rickets 
are  almost  always  ansemic.  The  majority  are  fat  and  flabby.  The  tissues 
are  soft  and  have  but  little  resistance.  Rarely,  they  may  be  thin,  like 
patients  suffering  from  marasmus. 

Rac'hitic  patients  are  very  prone  to  suffer  from  hypertrophied  tonsils^ 
adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx,  and  enlargements  of  the  lymph  nodes 
of  the  neck.  In  all  forms  of  acute  illness  the  feeble  resistance  of  these 
patients  is  very  evident.  This  is  especially  true  of  acute  disease  of  the 
lungs. 

The  mucous  memhraties  are  very  vulnerable  in  all  rachitic  patients. 
From  tlie  slightest  indiscretion  in  diet  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion  or 
diarrhoea  may  be  brought  on,  and  from  a  very  insignificant  exposure, 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  upper  or  lower  air  passages  is  excited. 
In  rachitic  patients  all  such  attacks  are  prone  to  run  a  protracted  course. 
Inflammation  of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  is  likely  to  »extend  to  the 
smaller  bronchi  and  the  lungs. 

The  downward  displacement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  from  contraction 
of  the  chest  should  not  be  mistaken  for  enlargement  of  these  organs. 
Moderate  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  very  common  during  the  stage 
of  most  active  symptoms,  i.  e.,  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  month. 
Great  enlargement  of  either  liver  or  spleen  is  infrequent. 

Blood. — Antemia  is  present  in  most  of  the  marked  cases,  its  intensity 
varying  with  the  severity  of  the  rachitic  process.  The  blood  picture  is 
usually  that  of  an  ordinary  secondary  anaemia.  Leucocytosis  is  often 
present ;  it  is  more  marked  in  cases  attended  by  an  enlarged  spleen. 

Nervous  Symptoms  are  among  the  most  frequent  manifestations  of 
rickets.  Restlessness  at  night  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  prominent 
early  symptonL  Pain  and  tenderness  are  rare.  A  disposition  to  mus- 
cular spasm  is  seen  in  many  cases.  There  may  be  laryngismus  stridulus, 
tetany,  or  general  convulsions.  While  in  all  infants,  owing  to  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  nervous  centres,  convulsions  are  easily  excited  from 
relatively  slight  causes,  in  those  who  are  rachitic-  this  susceptibility  is 
greatly  intensified.  As  a  predisposing  cause  of  convulsions  in  infancy, 
rickets  takes  the  first  place.  The  younger  the  child  and  the  more  active 
the  rachitic  process,  the  more  frequently  do  (jonvulsions  occur.  They 
belong  especially  to  the  first  year,  being  most  frequent  between  the  third 
and  sixth  months.  The  exciting  cause  of  convulsions  in  these  cases  is 
usually  to  1x3  found  in  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

Coarse  and  Termination. — Rickets  is  essentiallv  a  chronic  disease,  and 
its  course  is  measured  by  months.     The  active  symptoms  in  most  cases 
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continue  from  three  to  fifteen  months.  That  active  symptoms  cease 
when  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  is  no 
doubt  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  at  this  age  the  diet  is  more  general, 
and  is  more  likely  to  furnish  what  the  child  needs,  and  that  more  fresh 
air  is  likely  to  be  secured  than  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  improvement  are  a  diminution  in  the 
nervous  symptoms,  especially  in  the  restlessness  at  night;  increased 
muscular  power,  as  shown  by  a  disposition  to  stand  or  walk ;  diminution 
in  the  head-sweats ;  disappearance  of  the  cranio-tabes ;  and  improvement 
in  the  anaemia.  The  changes  in  the  deformities  are  very  slow,  and  from 
month  to  month  almost  imperceptible.  When  improvement  once  begins, 
however,  it  usually  goes  steadily  forward. 

Types  of  Bickets. — Congenital  Rickets, — Infants  may  present  at  birth 
the  characteristic  deformities  of  rickets,  and  there  may  be  found  even 
the  minute  bone  changes  of  the  disease.  Such  cases  are  reported  to  be 
common  in  Vienna  and  other  large  cities  of  Europe,  where  mothers  dur- 
ing pregnancy  have  lived  under  unfavourable  conditions.  In  America, 
however,  congenital  rickets  is  a  very  rare  disease.  Single  cases  have 
been  reported  by  several  writers;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  cretin- 
ism and  chondro-dystrophy  have  often  been  improperly  included  under 
this  head. 

Late  Rickets, — Rare  instances  have  been  reported  of  bony  deformities 
in  all  respects  like  those  of  rickets,  developing  in  children  from  six  to 
twelve  years  old.  A  number  of  such  cases  have  been  observed  in  England. 
I  have  not  seen  this  disease,  nor  has  a  case  been  seen  during  the  past 
twenty  years  at  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  New  York, 
where  more  deformities  come  under  observation  than  anywhere  else  in 
this  country. 

Acute  Rickets. — Although  from  time  to  time  cases  have  been  reported 
with  this  title,  from  a  study  of  the  histories  it  is  clear  that  the  great 
majority,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  cases  of  infantile  scurvy.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  strictly  sj)eaking,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  acute  rickets. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  rickets  is  not  usually  difficult.  The 
most  important  early  symptoms  for  diagnosis  are  sweating  of  the  head, 
cranio-tabes,  great  restlessness  at  night,  delayed  dentition,  and  enlarged 
fontanel.  All  these,  taken  separately,  may  mean  something  else,  but 
collectively  they  jcan  mean  nothing  but  rickets.  In  the  later  stages  some 
of  the  characteristic  deformities  are  usually  present;  the  most  constant 
^re  beading  of  the  ribs,  enlargement  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  bow-legs. 

Special  symptoms,  when  unusually  prominent,  may  give  rise  to  diffi- 
culty in  diagnosis.  The  enlargement  of  the  head  may  be  mistaken  for 
hydrocephalus.  The  delayed  dentition  and  large  fontanel  of  the  cretin 
may  be  mistaken  for  rickets.  Muscular  weakness  may  be  so  great,  espe- 
18 
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cially  when  aifecting  the  legs,  as  to  make  it  easy  to  mistake  a  rachitic 
pseudo-paralysis  for  actual  paralysis  due  to  a  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion. 
When  walking  is  much  delayed,  rickets  may  be  passed  over  as  simple 
backwardness.  In  nearly  all  of  the  last-mentioned  group  of  cascts  the 
diagnosis  may  be  cleared  up  by  a  careful  search  for  the  bony  changes, 
and  by  the  fact  that  in  rickets  there  is  only  a  general  weakness  of  all 
the  muscles,  and  not  actual  paralysis  of  any  limb  or  group  of  muscles. 
The  greatest  difficulty  is  usually  found  where  the  muscular  symptoms 
are  marked  and  the  bony  changes  slight,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case. 
Here  the  question  is,  whether  rickets  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  symp- 
toms, or  whether  in  addition  some  other  condition  is  present.  The 
electrical  reactions  will  decide  the  question  of  poliomyelitis,  while  the 
presence  of  cerebral  symptoms,  exaggerated  knee-jerks,  and  rigidity  of 
the  legs,  will  usually  mark  a  cerebral  birth-palsy.  The  bony  enlarge- 
ments of  s}'philis  may  be  confounded  with  those  of  rickets.  The  bone 
changes  of  early  syphilis,  although  affecting  the  epiphyses  are  seen  at 
an  earlier  age  and  are  generally  accompanied  by  pain  and  tenderness, 
sometimes  by  epiphyseal' separation,  none  of  which  are  seen  in  rickets. 
The  bone  changes  of  late  syphilis  affect  the  shaft  rather  than  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  long  bones;  where  the  bone  is  enlarged  near  the  joint 
it  is  usually  upon  one  side  only.  In  syphilis  there  may  be  necrosis,  while 
in  rickets  breaking  down  of  bone  is  never  seen.  From  scurvy,  rickets  is 
differentiated  by  the  absence  of  marked  hyperaesthesia,  ecchjTnoses,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  the  changes  in  the  gums,  and  most  of  all  by  the 
fact  that  anti-scorbutic  diet  produces  no  immediate  change  in  the  symp- 
toms. The  diagnosis  of  rachitic  curvature  of  the  spine  from  vertebral 
caries  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  latter  disease. 

Prog^Qgis. — Rickets  per  se  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  cause  of  death.  It 
is,  however,  a  large  factor  in  the  mortality  of  the  first  two  years,  as  it 
predisposes  strongly  to  many  forms  of  acute  disease.  It  is  an  important 
etiological  factor  in  certain  serious  nervous  conditions,  especially  con- 
vulsions. Rickets  adds  very  greatly  to  the  danger  from  all  acute  diseases 
of  infancy,  particularly  those  of  the  respiratory  tract.  The  encroach- 
ment upon  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  by  a  marked  thoracic  deformity, 
may  in  itself  be  enough  to  keep  a  child  in  a  delicate  condition  and 
retard  its  growth.  At  the  same  time  such  a  condition  is  a  constant 
invitation  to  acute  attacks  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  The  effect  of 
rickets  upon  the  future  health  of  the  child  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
presence  and  extent  of  the  thoracic  deformity.  When  this  is  absent, 
although  children  may  remain  somewhat  dwarfed  on  account  of  their 
short  legs,  in  other  respects  they  may  be  as  well  as  if  they  had  never 
beexi  the  subjects  of  rickets. 

Prophylaxis. — As  rickets  is  primarily  due  to  improper  food  or  feed- 
ingy  and  secondarily  to  bad  surroundings,  it  may  largely  be  prevented 
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by  the  observance  of  proper  rules  of  feeding  as  laid  down  elsewhere,  and 
by  removing  children  from  their  faulty  surroundings.  Especial  care 
should  be  given  to  the  later  children  of  a  family  where  the  earlier  ones 
have  shown  even  the  mildest  symptoms  of  rickets,  as  the  predisposition 
is  sure  to  increase  with  each  successive  child. 

Treatment. — In  considering  the  treatment  of  rickets,  the  natural 
course  of  the  disease  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  viz.,  that  active  symptoms 
frequently  continue  only  until  the  end  of  the  first  year,  rarely  longer  than 
the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  month.  The  most  important  period  for 
treatment,  therefore,  and  the  one  in  which  it  is  most  effective,  is  from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighteenth  month.  The  earlier  the  treatment  is  begun  the 
better  will  be  its  results.  General  treatment  after  the  eighteenth  month, 
has  very  little  effect  upon  the  disease,  for  by  this  time  most  of  the 
harm  has  been  done.  The  course  of  the  disease  when  untreated  is  toward 
spontaneous  recovery,  from  the  changes  in  diet  and  life  which  are  usually 
made  when  children  have  reached  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year.  Most 
of  the  cases  seen  in  private  practice  are  of  a  mild  type  and  recover 
without  special  treatment,  often  no  diagnosis  being  made  until  later 
in  life,  when  the  bony  deformities  or  stunted  growth  indicate  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  rickets.  The  first  step  in  treatment  is  to  remove  the 
cause,  and  is  therefore  to  be  directed  to  the  diet  and  hygiene  of  the 
patient.  The  results  will  depend  upon  how  completely  these  causes  can 
be  discovered  and  removed. 

Diet. — Such  disorders  of  digestion  as  are  present  must  be  treated 
on  general  principles.  The  most  frequent  dietetic  error  in  rachitic 
patients  being  an  excess  of  carbohydrates  and  an  insufiicient  supply  of 
fat,  it  follows  that  condensed  milk,  proprietary  infant  foods,  and  large 
amounts  of  farinaceous  foods  of  every  description  should  be  stopped.  A 
suitably  modified  cow's  milk  should  be  substituted  or  for  young  infants 
a  wet-nurse  should  be  secured.  Most  infants,  however,  are  eight  to  ten 
months  old  before  rachitic  symptoms  are  observed;  to  them  beef  juice, 
raw  eggs,  and  fruit  juice  should  be  given  in  addition  to  milk.  Cream, 
though  desirable,  is  very  often  badly  borne  and  some  other  form  of  fat 
must  be  substituted.  For  many  infants  olive  oil  will  be  found  useful 
and  may  be  given,  one  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  for  long  periods. 
The  fat  of  crisp  bacon  upon  stale  bread  or  zwieback  among  the  poor 
may  serve  as  well.  All  these  articles  are  to  be  given  according  to  the 
roles  laid  down  in  the  chapters  on  Infant  Feeding. 

Hygiene, — In  large  cities  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  for  rachitic 
patients  the  surroundings  they  require.  Whenever  possible,  such  chil- 
dren should  be  sent  to  the  country ;  but  where  this  is  out  of  the  question, 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  frequent  excursions  upon  the  water  or 
into  the  country,  by  keeping  children  as  much  as  possible  in  the  parks 
and  open  squares  of  the  city,  and  securing  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  sleeping 
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rooms.  Cold  sponge-baths  given  every  morning,  do  much  to  lessen  this 
Busceptibility.  Sunshine,  though  difSeult  to  obtain  in  large  cities,  is  a 
most  efficient  therapeutic  agent  The  establishment  of  suburban  hospitals 
and  homes  for  these  cases  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  lessen 
the  mortality  from  rickets. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — In  a  disease  which  tends  so  uniformly  to 
recovery  when  causal  conditions  are  removed,  it  is  diflOcult  to  estimate, 
by  clinical  observations,  the  real  value  of  medicinal  treatment.  Arsenic 
and  iron  are  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  rickets,  the  special  indication 
for  their  use  being  the  presence  of  marked  anaemia.  Profuse  sweating 
may  be  relieved  by  small  doees  of  atropine,  i.  e.,  gr.  ^^,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  to  a  child  of  si^  months.  The  special  remedies  most  used 
are  cod-liver  oil,  phosphorus,  and  preparations  of  calcium. 

The  various  preparations  of  calcium,  the  phosphate,  lactopfaoephmte, 
and  hypophosphite,  have  long  been  employed  with  the  belief  that  they 
could  supply  lime  to  the  tissues.  It  is  now  practically  certain  that  ther 
dv>  not  do  AK  although  at  times,  they  may  be  useful  a<  tonic<  in  thi>  c^>n- 
dition.  The  two  important  remediea  for  rickets  are  cod-liver  oil  and 
phoi^phoru*.  No  remeily  for  rickets  has  held  its  plav-e  so  loog^  a*  has 
cod-liver  oil.  Phosphorus^  popularised  in  the  treatmait  of  this  disease 
by  Kasisowitz,  has  also  some  value:  its  most  striking  results  are  seen  in 
the  c«rty  cases  and  when  nervous  symptoms  are  ma]^:ed.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  bv  a  combination  of  these  two  remedies.  The  offyinal  oil 
of  phosphorus  is  used  in  combinatioii  with  cod-liver  oiL  gr.  ji^  u>  ^tr 
is  gxr^n  three  times  a  day  with  one-half  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  the  oiL 
Striking  confirmation  of  the  clinical  observations  regarding  the  valiw 
of  this  ccmbinatioa  is  furnished  by  the  metabolism  experiments  of 
Schabad  who  foond  the  percentage  of  calciiun  retention  enonnoualT  ia> 
creased  by  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  phosphomsw 

Trmitment  of  the  Rachitic  Deformities. — ^The  deformioes  <ji  the 
chest  are  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  most  of  the  others^  Affaer  the 
tibird  vear  something  can  be  done  by  gymnastics  to  develop  the  chest 
muscles  and  to  increase  the  palnt%>niury  ejLpanston.  The  employmait  of 
the  pneumatic  cabiziet.  in  which  it  is  sou^t  to  overcome  these  deforat- 
ities  bv  the  use  of  rarened  air.  has  never  been  lactven  che  trial  which  it 
deserves.  From  the  very  nwape  reports  pubosaeiL  this  appears  to  be 
of  considerable  valtM^ 

The  deformity  v>f  the  $pine  ^kyphostg^)  may  usually  be  overemne  bw 
poscunil  Gvacmenc  The  patient  :»houId  lie  upon  a  baru  bed :  no  pillow 
should  be  allowed  uiKkr  UH^  :Kiftd,  but  m  severe  csiMs  one  shoold  be 
plttL-ed  >.'neach  die  btfe^.^^  :$^  uiat  cih*  :K«kd  ;i£kt  butiock:^  ^re  sii^dy  low^ 
than  the  '.umbar  zi^UK'.  While  :siti:u^;.  liw  ^aouiden^  soooiu  be  kept  b«ck 
and  the  :runk  supported.  Kor  ^  te%  !uiuu(e«^  «Mca  iay  *Jie  ohild  sboaid 
be  piaL*ed  upon  ih^  i'ace%  aad  uw  oefottiAii^v  v>^«fiwttte  b%  rmsuig  ^be  bat- 
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tocks  while  pressure  is  made  upon  the  spine.  In  severe  cases,  an 
apparatus  for  giving  spinal  support,  either  by  a  steel  brace  or  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  jacket,  may  be  worn  a  few  hours  each  day  when  the  child  is 
sitting  up.  Other  means  should  be  employed,  especially  friction  and 
massage,  to  develop  the  spinal  muscles. 

In  very  many  cases  slight  deformities  of  the  extremities  are  outgrown 
when  the  general  treatment  can  be  properly  carried  out.  Where  these 
exist,  the  ])]iysician  should  take  the  curve  of  the  legs  by  seating  the 
child  upon  a  flat  surface  and  tracing  their  outline  with  a  pencil  held 
perpendicularly.  A  fresh  tracing  should  be  taken  once  a  month.  If  the 
deformity  is  not  very  great  and  no  increase  takes  place,  it  is  safe  to 
continue  with  general  treatment  only.  If  the  deformity  is  marked  or  if 
it  increases  in  spite  of  the  constitutional  treatment,  braces  should  be 
applied.  Something  may  be  done  toward  straightening  the  bones  by 
intelligent  manipulation.  Walking  should  be  discouraged  until  the  bones 
are  quite  firm.  Friction  of  the  extremities  and  massage  will  do  very 
much  to  increase  muscular  development.  The  habit  of  sitting  cross- 
legged — a  very  common  one  in  rachitic  children-»-fihould  be  prevented, 
and  in  fact  any  other  habitual  posture,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
increasing  certain  deformities.  But  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  apparatus  for  the  correction  of  rachitic  deformities  after  the  child 
is  two  and  a  half  years  old;  since  at  this  time,  and  often  even  at  two 
years,  the  bones  are  so  firm  that  no  amount  of  pressure  from  a  steel 
brace  will  have  any  effect. 

Without  going  fully  into  the  question  of  the  surgical  treatment  of 
rachitic  deformities,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  of 
general  and  orthopaedic  surgery,  I  will  only  state  that  osteotomy  seems 
to  me  to  offer  decided  advantages  over  the  other  means  of  treating  severe 
deformities.  The  best  results  in  osteotomy  are  obtained  when  the  opera- 
tion is  delayed  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  by  which  time  the  bones  are 
suflBciently  firm  and  solid.  Operations  in  the  second  year  are  generally 
unsatisfactory,  and  those  in  the  third  year  often  so,  because  of  the  bend- 
ing of  the  bones  which  takes  place  subsequently.  The  deformities  which 
require  operation  are  bow-legs  and  knock-knees,  less  frequently  the  cur- 
vatures of  the  femur  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 


SECTION  III. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

CHAPTER    I. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LIPS,   TONGUE,  AND  MOUTH. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

Harelip. — This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  congenital  deformities.' 
It  is  caused  by  an  incomplete  fusion  of  the  central  process  with  one  or 
both  of  the  lateral  processes  from  which  the  upper  half  of  the  face  is  de- 
veloped. This  deformity  may  be  single  or  double ;  the  fissure  is  never  in 
the  median  line,  but  usually  just  beneath  the  centre  of  the  nostril.  There 
may  be  simply  a  slight  indentation  in  the  lip,  or  the  fissure  may  extend 
to  the  nostril.  Both  single  and  double  harelip — more  frequently  the  lat- 
ter— may  be  complicated  by  fissure  of  the  palate.  Double  harelip  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  fissure  between  the  intermaxillary  and  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  of  each  side. 

Cleft  Palate. — This  is  second  in  frequency  to  harelip.  It  may  involve 
the  soft  palate  only,  or  the  fissure  may  extend  into  the  hard  palate,  pro- 
ducing a  wide  gap  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  most  frequent  form 
is  that  in  which  only  the  soft  palate  is  affected. 

For  the  surgical  treatment  of  both  these  deformities  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  text-books  upon  surgery.  As  to  the  time  of  operation,  in  cases 
of  harelip  with  a  vigorous  child  of  eight  or  nine  pounds,  operation  in 
the  early  days  of  life  is  to  be  preferred.  With  a  small  and  delicate  infant 
it  is  best  to  wait  until  it  is  well  started  in  its  growth — usually  the  sec- 
ond month — and  in  cleft  palate  during  the  second  year.  The  medical 
treatment  of  these  cases  consists  in  the  care  of  the  mouth  and  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient.  The  mouth  in  all  cases  must  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  but  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  not  to  injure  the  epi- 
thelium. A  camePs-hair  brush  and  plain  lukewarm  water,  or  a  weak 
alkaline  solution,  are  to  be  recommended.  Both  these  deformities  are 
exceedingly  likely  to  be  complicated  by  thrush.  This  is  a  serious  menace 
to  the  success  of  any  operation,  and  even  to  the  life  of  the  patient.  The 
nutrition  is  always  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  these  cases  die  of  inanition  or  marasmus.    In  cases  of  harelip,  if  the 
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fissure  is  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  nursing,  the  child  may  be  fed 
with  a  spoon  or  a  medicine  dropper  until  the  operation  can  be  done. 
In  cleft  palate  there  may  be  attached  to  the  rubber  nipple  of  the  nursing 
bottle  a  flap  of  thin  sheet-rubber  in  such  a  way  that  it  closes  the  fis- 
sure in  the  mouth  when  once  the  nipple  is  in  place.  This  flap  should  be 
shaped  like  a  leaf,  one  extremity  being  sewed  to  the  neck  of  the  rubber 
nipple  and  the  other  end  left  free.  In  many  cases,  both  before  and 
immediately  after  operation,  gavage  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest 
benefit  and  with  very  little  inconvenience. 

Congenital  Hypertrophy  of  the  Tongue. — This  is  usually  due  to  dis- 
ease of  the  l}7nphatics,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lymphangioma.  In  a 
few  cases  h^'pertrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  has  been  present.  The 
tongue  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  it  may  thus  interfere  with 
nursing,  deglutition,  and  even  with  respiration.  The  treatment  is  sur- 
gical. Cases  like  the  above  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tongue  seen  in  sporadic  cretinism.  In  this  disease  the 
tongue  is  considerably  enlarged  and  may  protrude  slightly  from  the 
mouth,  but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  large  enough  to  cause  other  sjrmptoms. 
It  diminislies  notably  under  treatment  with  thyroid  extract. 

Bifid  Tongue. — These  cases  are  extremely  rare.  Brothers  has  re- 
ported to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  a  case  of  cleft  tongue  in  a 
child  of  one  month.    There  was,  in  addition,  a  fissure  of  the  soft  palate. 

Tongue-tie. — This  deformity  is  due  to  such  a  shortening  of  the  fre- 
num  that  it  is  impossible  to  protrude  the  tongue  to  a  normal  extent.  It 
differs  considerably  in  degree  in  different  cases.  In  some,  the  tongue 
can  not  be  protruded  beyond  the  gums.  Tongue-tie  may  interfere  with 
articulation,  and  even  with  sucking.  The  treatment  consists  in  liberat- 
ing the  tongue  by  dividing  the  frenum  with  scissors  and  completing  the 
operation  with  the  finger  nail.  This  should  be  done  in  every  case  unless 
the  child  is  a  bleeder.  In  many  cases  the  mother  may  think  the  tongue 
tied  when  the  frenum  is  of  normal  length. 

Bifid  TTvula. — This  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  usually  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  cleft  palate,  but  is  occasionally  seen  when  there  is  no  other 
deformity  present.  It  may  be  complete  or  partial,  and  it  does  not  of  it- 
self require  treatment. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIPS. 

Herpes. — Herpes  labialis  is  an  exceedingly  common  affection  in  chil- 
dren, occurring  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  particularly  pneumonia,  and 
sometimes  alone.  It  is  the  familiar  "  fever  sore  '^  or  "  cold  sore  **  of 
domestic  medicine.  The  appearance  is  similar  to  herpes  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  There  is  first  a  group  of  vesicles,  then  rupture  and  the 
formation  of  crusts.    It  is  often  quite  difficult  to  cure  on  account  of  the 
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disposition  of  children  to  pick  the  lip  with  the  fingers.  Although  it  heals 
without  treatment,  recovery  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  some  antiseptic 
lotion,  such  as  dilute  boric  acid,  followed  by  a  dusting  powder  of  zinc 
oxide  and  boric  acid.  This  treatment  is  generally  more  successful  than 
the  use  of  ointments.  Young  children  should  wear  mittens  or  elbow 
splints  at  night,  to  prevent  picking  at  the  crusts. 

Eczema  of  the  lip. — This  is  an  exceedingly  common  condition,  and 
a  very  troublesome  one.  The  vermilion  border  is  dry  and  rough,  and 
prone  to  deep  cracks  or  fissures.  These  are  usually  seen  at  the  angles  of 
the  mouth  or  in  the  median  line.  When  severe  they  are  exceedingly 
painful,  bleed  freely,  and  are  the  cause  of  very  great  discomfort,  es- 
pecially in  the  cold  season.  The  lips  should  be  covered  at  night  by  a 
simple  ointment,  and  this  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
day.  Where  deep  fissures  form,  they  should  be  touched  with  burnt  alum, 
or  with  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Syphilitic  fissures  are  con- 
sidered with  the  symptoms  of  that  disease. 

FerKche  (French,  perlecher=z  to  lick), — This  name  was  first  given 
by  Lemaistre,  in  1886,  to  a  form  of  ulceration  occurring  usually  at  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  It  begins  in  most  cases  as  a  small  fissure,  which,  by 
constant  licking  and  irritation,  to  which  there  is  usually  added  infection, 
may  produce  an  intractable  ulcer  of  considerable  size.  It  often  resem- 
bles the  mucous  patch  of  hereditary  syphilis.  The  ulcer  is  of  a  grayish 
colour,  is  quite  painful,  and  is  associated  with  considerable  swelling  of 
the  lip.  It  lasts  from  two  to  four  weeks.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as 
in  simple  fissure — viz.,  the  use  of  burnt  alum  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
covering  the  part  with  bismuth  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Epithelial  Desquamation. — This  is  a  disease  of  the  lingual  epithe- 
lium, which  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  upon  the  dorsum  or 
margin  of  the  tongue,  of  circular,  elliptical,  or  crescentic  red  patches, 
with  gray  margins  which  are  slightly  elevated.  The  gray  margins  arc 
apparently  due  to  thickening  of  the  epithelial  layer  and  the  red  areas 
to  desquamation  of  the  epithelium.  It  is  sometimes  improperly  called 
psoriasis  of  the  tongue.  It  is  quite  a  common  condition,  and  is  prob- 
ably congenital. 

As  usually  seen,  there  exist  upon  the  tongue  from  two  to  half  a  dozen 
of  these  red  patches  surrounded  by  a  gray  border,  which  is  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  slightly  elevated.  The  outline  of  the  patch 
is  nearly  always  crescentic  (see  Fig.  44).  From  day  to  day  the  con- 
figuration of  the  patches  changes;  the  gray  lines  advance  across  the 
tongue  from  side  to  side,  or  from  base  to  tip,  disappearing  as  they  reach 
the  border  or  the  extremity.     They  are  followed  by  the  red  patches. 
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and  as  the  old  ones  fade  away  new  ones  form  and  run  the  same  course. 
The  red  patches  are  of  a  bright  colour  nearest  the  border,  gradually 
Bhading  off  into  the  normal  colour  of  the  tongue.  Only  the  epithelium  is 
involved,  the  deeper  structures  being  unaf- 
fected. The  duration  of  the  disease  is  indefi- 
nite; it  usually  lasts  for  years.  Guinon 
reports  several  cases  which  recovered  dur- 
ing an  intercurrent  attack  of  measles  or 
scarlet  fever. 

The  cause  is  unknown.  The  condition 
occurs  rather  more  frequently  in  females 
than  in  males,  and  Gubler  has  reported  an 
instance  of  several  members  of  the  same 
family  l)eing  affected.  The  condition  has 
been  thought  to  depend  upon  nearly  every 
disease  of  childhood.  It  is  not  accom- 
panied by  pain,  salivation,  or  by  other  symp- 
toms of  stomatitis,  and  is  of  little  practical 
importance.  Its  symptoms  are  so  charac- 
teristic that  it  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  condition.  Treat- 
ment is  unnecessary. 

Two  other  forms  of  epithelial  desquamation  have  been  observed, 
both  much  more  rare  than  that  described.  In  one  of  these  the  red  de- 
nuded portion  occupies  the  margin  of  the  tongue,  while  the  centre  ia 
gray  or  white;  the  irregular  wavy  outline  which  separates  the  two  sug- 
gests strongly  an  outline  map,  and  the  condition  is  sometimes  called  the 
"geographical  tongue."  This  term  is  frequently  employed  to  designate 
the  common  form.  In  another  variety  nearly  the  whole  organ  may  be 
uniformly  red,  from  loss  of  the  epithelium,  there  being  no  borders  or 
patches.  Both  these  varieties  are  of  much  shorter  duration  than  the 
more  common  form,  usually  lasting  only  a  few  weeks. 

OIoMitii. — Inflammation  of  the  tongue  is  not  very  common  in  chil- 
dren. It  is  usually  of  traumatic  origin.  The  injury  may  be  due  to  bit- 
ing the  tongue  in  a  fall  or  in  an  epileptic  seizure.  Glossitis  is  sometimes 
excited  by  the  irritation  of  a  sharp  tooth,  causing  a  wound  which  may  be 
the  avenue  of  infection;  or  it  may  result  from  taking  into  the  mouth 
irritant  or  caustic  poisons.  In  a  small  numlrer  of  cases  no  cause  can  be 
found.  The  symptoms  are  marked  swelling  of  the  tongue,  so  that  it  may 
protrude  from  the  mouth ;  and  it  may  even  be  so  great  as  to  cause  severe 
dyspncca.  There  are  also  profuse  salivation,  difficulty  in  swallowing  and 
in  articulation,  and  often  considerable  local  pain.  There  may  be  a 
rise  of  temperature  to  102°  or  103°  F.  The  treatment  consists  in  the 
use  of  fluid  food,  which  in  severe  cases  may  be  introduced  through 
the  nose  by  means  of  a  catheter.     Ice  may  be  used  externally,  or,  bet- 
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ter  still,  pieces  of  ice  may  be  kept  in  tlie  mouth  continually.  If  there 
is  obstruction  to  respiration,  and  in  all  severe  cases,  scarification  should 
be  done  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  along  the  side  of  the  raph^. 

The  acute  swelling  of  the  tongue  and  lips  occurring  in  some  cases  of 
urticaria  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  This  is  a  rare  condi- 
tion in  children,  but  it  may  develop  rapidly  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
cause  alarming  symptoms.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  ilse  of  ice 
locally,  free  purgation  by  salines,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  needle  punc- 
tures to  relieve  the  oedema. 

Tongne-swaUowing. — This  term  is  used  to  describe  a  rare  condition 
seen  in  infants,  in  which  the  tongue  is  turned  backward  into  the 
pharynx,  so  as  to  obstruct  respiration.  It  may  be  drawn  quite  into 
the  oesophagus.  Several  marked  cases  have  been  collected  by  Hennig.* 
While  most  frequently  occurring  with  paroxysms  of  pertussis,  tongue- 
swallowing  has  been  seen  in  other  diseases.  This  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten as  one  of  the  explanations  of  sudden  asphyxia  in  a  young  infant. 
The  conditions  necessary  for  its  production  are  a  somewhat  relaxed  organ 
or  a  long  f renum.  In  none  of  the  fatal  cases  reported,  however,  had  the 
frenum  been  divided.  In  some  weak  infants,  falling  back  of  the  tongue, 
so  that  its  base  partly  covers  the  epiglottis,  produces  asphyxia,  precisely 
as  it  occurs  in  adult  life  under  full  anaesthesia.  The  recognition  of  the 
condition  is  a  very  easy  one,  and  its  treatment  is  to  relieve  the  obstruc- 
tion by  drawing  the  tongue  forward  by  the  finger  or  forceps. 

Xlleer  of  the  Frenum. — The  friction  against  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
lower  central  incisors  frequently  causes  an  ulcer  of  the  frenum  in  in- 
fants. I  have  never  seen  it  in  older  children.  It  usually  occurs  in 
pertussis,  but  is  seen  in  other  conditions.  In  some  it  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced by  friction  of  the  teeth  during  nursing  from  the  breast  or  bottle. 
It  is  more  often  seen  in  children  who  are  delicate  or  cachectic  than  in 
those  who  are  healthy  and  well  nourished.  The  ulcer  may  be  confined 
to  the  frenum,  or  it  may  extend  quite  deeply  into  the  tongue.  It  is 
usually  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  yellowish-gray 
colour.  When  not  readily  cured  by  touching  with  alum  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  child  may  be  fed  by  gavage  for  several  days,  or  the  teeth  may 
be  covered  by  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton. 

DENTAL  CARIES. 

Although  the  teeth  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  province  of  the  physi- 
cian they  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  general  health.  The 
pernicious  effects  of  dental  caries  have  only  recently  been  appreciated. 
Routine  examinations  of  public-school  children,  made  in  various  cities, 
have  shown  tliat  fully  80  per  cent  have  extensive  dental  caries.    Among 

^  Jahrbuch  fur  Kinderheilkunde,  xi,  299. 
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the  inmates  of  institutions  the  proportion  is  fully  as  great  as  this^  possi- 
bly greater,  unless,  as  in  a  few  modem  institutions,  special  attention  is 
given  to  this  subject. 

Among  the  causes  of  dental  caries  the  most  important  without  doubt 
is  want  of  cleanliness — the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  toothbrush 
among  the  children  of  the  poor.  This  leads  to  decomposition  of  food 
and  secretions,  acid  fermentation,  erosions  of  the  enamel,  etc.  But  not 
all  caries  of  the  teeth  can  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Diet  has  certainly 
much  to  do  with  it.  It  is  my  own  belief  that  the  opinion  commonly  held, 
that  excessive  indulgence  in  sweets  is  responsible  for  dental  caries,  is 
well  founded.  Malnutrition  and  improper  food,  especially  in  early 
childhood,  certainly  affect  the  teeth.  In  some  children  a  congenitally 
defective  enamel  is  present.  Hereditary  syphilis  is  also  a  cause,  and  in 
children  with  congenital  mental  defects  the  teeth  are  prone  to  early 
decay. 

The  symptoms  are  both  local  and  general.  Locally,  as  a  result  of 
decomposition  and  infection,  there  are  present  foul  breath,  gingivitis, 
alveolar  abscess,  ulcerative  stomatitis,  toothache,  etc.  The  l3nmph  nodes 
in  the  neighbourhood  frequently  become  enlarged  and  sometimes  tuber- 
culous. The  tuberculosis  of  the  submaxillary  and  submental  lymph 
nodes  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  infection  through  the  teeth  or  the 
gums.  WTiether  the  cervical  lymph  nodes  are  infected  in  the  same  way 
is  very  doubtful.  The  general  symptoms  result  in  part  from  improper 
mastication  of  food  and  in  part  from  sepsis  from  the  local  condition. 
Thus  we  may  have  attacks  of  indigestion,  failing  nutrition,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  anaemia.  From  the  local  irritation  various  nervous  symptoms 
may  arise.  The  most  common  are  habit  spasm,  facial  chorea,  headaches, 
and  according  to  some  writers  even  epileptiform  convulsions.  The  pres- 
ence of  carious  teeth  is  a  menace  to  the  general  health.  They  certainly 
predispose  to  local  tuberculosis.  Many  persons  assume  that  if  the  teeth 
affected  belong  to  the  first  set,  it  matters  little.  However,  the  perma- 
nent teeth  are  often  injured  by  extensive  decay  of  the  deciduous  set. 
The  treatment  of  this  condition  belongs  to  the  dentist.  But  the  physician 
should  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  urge  parents  and 
others  in  charge  of  children  to  give  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  and  to 
see  that  carious  teeth  of  the  first  set  arc  eitlier  filled  or  removed. 
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This  is  common  in  children,  especially  among  the  class  of  hospital 
and  dispensary  patients,  in  whom  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the 
care  of  the  teeth.  It  causes  severe  pain  and  acute  swelling,  which  may  be 
limited  to  the  gum,  or  it  may  involve  to  a  considerable  extent  the  perios- 
teum of  the  jaw  and  even  cause  swelling  of  the  whole  side  of  the  face. 
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If  tliere  is  retention  of  pus,  there  may  be  quite  severe  constitutional 
symptoms,  such  as  a  chill  and  liigh  temperature;  but  in  most  of  the 
cases  these  are  wanting.  The  abscess  usually  opens  spontaneously  into 
the  mouth,  but  it  may  open  externally  if  the  molar  teeth  are  the  ones 
affected.  It  may  even  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  If  its  site  is  the  upper 
jaw,  the  pus  may  find  its  way  into  the  nasal  cavity  or  into  the  maxillar\' 
sinus. 

The  treatment  is,  in  the  first  place,  prophylactic.  This  requires  atten- 
tion to  the  teeth  to  prevent  decay,  and  the  removal  of  old  carious  fangs, 
which  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the  child.  The  free  use 
of  the  toothbrush  and  some  antiseptic  mouth-wash  will,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  disease.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  abscess  be  opened  early  and  free  drainage  secured.  If 
there  is  a  carious  tooth  it  should  be  drawn. 


DIFFICULT  DENTITION. 

The  place  of  dentition  as  an  etiological  factor  in  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy is  one  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  From  a  very  early 
period  the  view  has  descended,  that  a  large  number  of  the  diseases  occur- 
ring between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  two  years  are  due  to  difficult 
dentition.  The  list  of  such  diseases  is  a  long  one,  but  year  by  year  it  has 
been  shortened  as  one  after  another  has  been  shown  to  depend  upon 
other  causes,  dentition  being  only  a  coincidence. 

At  the  present  time  many  good  observers  deny  that  dentition  is  ever 
a  cause  of  symptoms  in  children ;  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  growth  of  the  teeth  causes  no  more  symptoms  than  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  Without  doubt  the  usual  mistake  made  in  practice  is  to  overlook 
disease  of  the  brain,  ears,  lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines,  because  of  the 
firm  belief  that  the  child  was  "only  teething."  The  physician  who 
starts  out  with  the  idea  that  in  infancy  dentition  may  produce  all  symp- 
toms usually  gets  no  further  than  this  in  his  etiological  investigations. 
Although  no  doubt  the  importance  of  dentition  as  an  etiological  factor 
in  disease  has  been  in  the  past  greatly  exaggerated,  the  careful  and 
candid  observer  must  admit  that,  particularly  in  delicate,  highly  nervous 
children,  dentition  may  produce  many  reflex  symptoms,  some  even  of 
quite  an  alarming  character. 

Speaking  from  general  impressions  not  from  statistics,  I  should  say 
that  in  my  experience  fully  one-half  of  the  healthy  children  cut  their 
teeth  without  any  visible  sjrmptoms,  local  or  general;  in  the  remainder 
some  disturbance  is  usually  seen,  and  though  in  most  cases  it  is  slight 
and  of  short  duration,  it  may  last  for  several  days  or  even  a  week.  The 
symptoms  most  commonly  seen  are  disturbed  sleep,  or  wakefulness  at 
night  and  fretf ulness  by  day,  so  that  children  often  sleep  only  one-half 
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the  usual  time.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  and  much  less  food  than  usual 
is  taken.  There  is  often,  but  not  always,  an  increase  in  the  salivary 
secretion,  a  slight  amount  of  catarrhal  stomatitis,  and  a  constant  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  child  to  put  the  fingers  into  the  mouth.  The 
bowels  are  often  constipated  or  there  may  be  slight  diarrhoea.  The  ther- 
mometer may  show  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  to  100°  or  lOLS"* 
F.  The  weight  often  remains  stationary  for  a  week  or  two,  and  there 
may  even  be  a  loss  of  a  few  ounces.  The  duration  of  these  symptoms  in 
most  cases  is  but  a  few  days,  and  they  require  no  special  treatment.  If 
the  food  is  forced  beyond  the  child's  inclination,  attacks  of  indigestion 
with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  easily  excited. 

Symptoms  more  severe  than  the  above,  are  rare  in  healthy  children, 
but  are  not  infrequent  in  those  who  are  delicate  or  rachitic.  In  such 
susceptible  children,  even  so  slight  a  thing  as  dentition  may  be  an  excit- 
ing cause  of  quite  serious  disturbances.  Often  there  is  some  other 
factor  in  the  case,  such  as  bad  feeding  or  feeble  digestion.  In  delicate 
or  rachitic  cliildren  there  may  be  seen  the  symptoms  already  mentioned 
as  occurring  in  healthy  infants,  but  in  greater  severity;  and  in  addition 
there  may  be  severe  attacks  of  acute  indigestion.  Occasionally  there  is 
an  elevation  of  temperature  to  102°  or  103°  F.,  lasting  usually  only  two 
or  three  days,  and  accompanied  by  no  symptoms  except  almost  complete 
anorexia.  CouMilsions  which  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  dentition  I 
have  seen  but  two  or  three  times ;  they  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  rachitic 
and  highly  nervous  children.  In  cases  of  eczema  the  symptoms  often 
undergo  a  distinct  exacerbation  with  the  eruption  of  each  group  of 
teeth.  As  regards  almost  all  the  other  diseased  conditions  which  are 
commonly  attributed  to  dentition,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  ascribe 
them  to  this  cause. 

The  physician  should  watch  a  child  carefully,  and  examine  it  fre- 
quently, to  be  sure  that  he  is  not  overlooking  some  serious  local  or  con- 
stitutional disease  before  he  allows  himself  to  make  the  diagnosis  of 
difficult  dentition.  Probably  in  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which 
symptoms  are  present,  they  are  due  to  some  cause  other  than  dentition. 
When,  however,  symptoms  such  as  any  of  those  mentioned  disappear 
immediately  when  the  teeth  come  through,  and  when  we  see  them 
repeated  four  or  five  times  in  the  same  child  with  the  eruption  of  each 
group  of  teeth,  and  accompanied  by  red  and  swollen  gums,  I  think  we 
can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  dentition  is  a  factor  in  their  pro- 
duction, though  perhaps  not  the  only  one. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  condition  drugs  occupy  but  a  small  place.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  infants  are  at  this  time  in  a  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible condition  as  regards  the  digestive  tract,  and  attacks  of  indiges- 
tion, and  even  severe  diarrhoea,  are  readily  excited  from  slight  causes, 
especially  from  overfeeding.     Special  care  should  be  exercised  in  this 
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respect.  The  strength  of  the  food  should  be  reduced,  as  well  as  the 
amount  given.  A  poor  appetite  indicates  a  feeble  digestion,  which 
should  not  be  overtaxed.  As  attacks  of  bronchitis  and  acute  nasal  ca- 
tarrh are  readily  induced,  even  slight  exposure  should  be  guarded 
against.  The  nervous  s^Tuptoms,  when  severe,  may  be  relieved  by  the 
use  of  moderate  doses  of  the  bromides  or  by  phenacetine,  better  than  by 
opiates.  All  soothing  syrups  should  be  discountenanced.  All  the  vari- 
ous devices  for  making  dentition  easy  are  a  delusion.  In  a  small  num- 
ber of  cases  lancing  the  gums  is  of  value.  I  have  myself  seen  in  a  few 
rare  instances  marked  and  undoubted  relief  given  by  it.  This  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  where  the  gums  are  tense,  swollen,  and  very  red,  with  the 
teeth  just  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  To  press  a  tooth  through  the 
gum  by  simply  rubbing  gently  with  the  finger  covered  with  sterile  gauze 
is  frequently  more  effective  than  an  incision.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  the  relief  expected  is  seen  from  any  of  these  measures. 

CATARRHAL  STOMATITIS. 

This  is  characterised  by  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  by  increased  secretion  of  the  salivary  and  the  muciparous 
glands  of  the  mouth.  It  usually  involves  a  large  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Etiology. — Catarrhal  stomatitis  may  result  from  traumatism.  This 
injury  may  be  mechanical,  or  due  to  heat  or  any  irritant  accidentally 
taken  into  the  mouth.  It  frequently  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  eruption 
of  a  tooth.  It  complicates  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  influenza, 
and  many  other  infectious  diseases.  In  these  cases,  and  in  many  others, 
the  disease  is  probably  due  to  direct  infection. 

Lesions. — Tlie  lesions  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  catarrhal  inflam- 
mations of  other  mucous  membranes.  There  are  congestion  with  des- 
quamation of  epithelial  cells,  and  sometimes  the  formation  of  superficial 
ulcers.  The  process  may  be  a  very  superficial  one,  or  it  may  extend  to 
the  submucous  tissue. 

Symptoms. — The  mucous  membrane  is  intensely  injected,  all  the 
capillaries  are  dilated,  and  small  haemorrhages  easily  excited.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  is  swollen,  this  being  most  apparent  over  the  gums  or 
about  the  teeth.  There  may  be  some  swelling  of  the  lips.  The  mouth 
seems  hot,  and  the  local  temperature  is  certainly  increased.  There  is 
considerable  pain,  as  shown  by  fretfulness,  but  particularly  by  the  disin- 
clination to  take  food :  infants,  though  evidently  hungry,  either  refusing 
the  breast  or  bottle  altogether,  or  dropping  it  after  a  few  moments.  The 
increase  in  secretion  is  sometimes  marked,  so  that  the  saliva  pours  from 
the  mouth,  irritating  the  lips  and  face  and  drenching  the  clothing.  In 
other  cases  the  saliva  is  swallowed.     On  close  inspection  there  may  be 
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seen  swelling  of  the  muciparous  follicles,  and  even  the  formation  of  tiny 
cysts  from  the  accumulation  of  secretion  within  them.  The  tongue  is 
usually  coated,  the  edges  reddened,  and  the  papillae  prominent.  In 
febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  etc.,  we  may  get  an  accumulation  of 
dead  epithelium  with  the  formation  of  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  lips  may  present  a  similar  condition.  The  neighbouring  lym- 
phatic glands  are  slightly  enlarged  and  tender.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms accompanying  simple  stomatitis  are  not  severe,  but  some  disturb- 
ance is  almost  always  present.  There  may  be  derangement  of  digestion 
with  vomiting,  and  even  a  mild  attack  of  diarrhoea.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  disease  runs  a  short  course,  recovery  taking  place  in  a  few 
days  when  the  primary  cause  is  removed.  In  very  delicate  children  it 
may  be  prolonged,  and  from  the  interference  with  nutrition  may  even 
lead  to  serious  consequences. 

Treatment. — The  mouth  and  teeth  should  be  kept  clean.  Food  is 
more  acceptable  if  given  cold.  In  very  severe  cases,  where  food  is  refused, 
gavage  may  be  resorted  to  three  or  four  times  daily.  In  all  cases  chil- 
dren may  be  given  ice  to  suck.  This  is  refreshing,  both  on  account  of 
the  cold  and  from  the  relief  to  the  thirst.  The  mouth  should  be  kept 
clean  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  an  alkaline 
solution,  such  as  DobelFs,  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  cold  boiled 
water;  or  plain  water  may  be  used.  In  the  severe  forms,  where  there  is 
much  swelling  and  slight  catarrhal  ulceration,  astringents  are  required. 
In  my  experience  alum  is  the  best;  this  may  be -applied  in  the  form  of 
the  powdered  burnt  alum  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  bismuth,  or  in 
solution,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  a  swab  or  brush.  Where  ulcers 
are  slow  in  healing  and  very  painful,  the  powdered  burnt  alum  or  the 
solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  directly. 

HERPETIC  STOMATITIS. 
(AphlhouSf  Veaicularf  or  Follicular  StomatitU.) 

In  this  form  of  stomatitis  we  have  the  appearance  first  of  small 
yellowish-white  isolated  spots,  and  subsequently  the  formation  of  super- 
ficial ulcers.  These  ulcers  are  first  discrete,  but  may  coalesce  and  form 
others  of  considerable  size.  It  is  a  self-limited  disease,  usually  running 
its  course  in  from  five  days  to  two  weeks. 

Etiology. — Very  little  is  as  yet  positively  known  regarding  the  cause 
of  herpetic  stomatitis.  It  is  not  common  in  the  first  year,  but  after  that 
is  very  frequently  seen  throughout  childhood.  It  occurs  in  the  strong  as 
well  as  in  the  delicate.  It  is  often  associated  with  some  disturbance  of 
the  stomach,  and  occasionally  with  dentition.  I  have  adopted  the  term 
herpetic  because  the  condition  is  analogous  to  herpes  of  tlie  lips  and 
face,  the  difference  in  appearance  being  due  chiefiy  to  location.     It  is 
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apparently  caused  by  something  wliich  acts  upon  terminal  nerve  fila- 
ments. 

Lesions. — The  genetally  accepted  opinion  is  that  there  is  first  a  vesi- 
cle, followed  by  a  death  of  epithelial  cells  covering  it,  and  then  a  super- 
ficial ulcer.  The  white  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ulcers, 
being  on  a  mucous  membrane,  are  always  moist.  These  ulcers  may 
extend  superficially,  but  never  deeply;  they  heal  quickly  with  the  for- 
mation of  new  epithelial  cells,  leaving  no  cicatrices.  Herpetic  stoma- 
titis is  always  associated  with  more  or  less  catarrhal  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  characterised  by  local  and  general  symp- 
toms. The  latter  are  quite  indefinite — ^general  indisposition,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  slight  fever.  The  local  symptoms  consist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  small,  shallow,  circular  ulcers,  usually  coming  in  successive 
crops.  While  most  frequent  at  the  border  of  the  tongue  and  the  inside 
of  the  lips,  they  may  be  found  upon  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  or  the  pharynx.  There  may  be  only  half  a  dozen  present, 
or  the  mouth  may  be  filled  with  them.  They  are  first  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  on  an  average  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  By 
the  coalescence  of  several  smaller  ones  there  may  form  patches  of  con- 
siderable size,  sometimes  nearly  covering  the  lips.  The  older  ulcers  are 
apt  to  have  a  dirty  grayish  colour,  and  in  places  may  look  not  unlike  a 
diphtheritic  membrane.  The  smaller  ones  are  surrounded  by  a  red 
areola,  and  when  healing  the  margin  is  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Their 
appearance  is  often  more  like  that  of  an  exudation  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  than  an  excavation  into  it.  The  other  symptoms  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  catarrhal  stomatitis,  but  usually  of  greater  severity. 
The  pain  is  particularly  intense,  it  being  often  difficult  to  induce  chil- 
dren to  take  anything  in  the  form  of  food.  The  tongue  is  frequently 
coated,  but  there  is  never  the  foul  breath  of  ulcerative  stomatitis.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and,  if  the  child  is  in 
good  condition,  complete  recovery  takes  place  even  without  any  special 
treatment.  In  badly  nourished  children  the  disease  may  last  for  two  or 
three  weeks;  relapses  may  occur,  and  the  condition  may  interfere  very 
seriously  with  the  child's  nutrition. 

Treatment. — This  is  the  same  as  in  catarrhal  stomatitis,  with  the 
addition  that  to  each  one  of  the  ulcers  finely  powdered  burnt  alum  should 
be  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  If  this  is  not  effective,  the  solid 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used.  The  ulcers  will  usually  yield  rap- 
idly to  this  treatment.  In  my  experience,  drugs  given  with  the  purpose 
of  affecting  the  lesion  in  the  mouth  have  been  without  benefit. 

ULCERATIVE  STOMATITIS. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  is  believed  to  occur  only  when  teeth  are  pres- 
ent.   It  is  characterised  by  an  ulcerative  process,  beginning  at  the  junc- 
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tion  of  the  teeth  and  the  gum,  and  extending  along  the  teeth;  it  occa- 
sionally involves  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  but  never  spreads  beyond  the 
buccal  cavity. 

Etiology. — A  form  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  produced  by  certain 
metallic  poisons,  especially  mercury,  lead,  and  phosphorus ;  but  all  these 
are  now  rare.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  also  occurs  in  scurvy;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  an  allied  disturbance  of  nutrition,  with  spongy,  swollen 
gums,  precedes  some  other  forms  of  ulcerative  stomatitis.  Bad  sur- 
roundings and  improper  food  act  as  predisposing  causes ;  for  the  disease 
is  quite  common  in  institutions  for  children  and  in  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary patients,  although  rare  in  private  practice.  Local  causes  of  im- 
portance are  want  of  cleanliness  of  tlie  mouth  and  teeth  and  the  presence 
of  carious  teeth.  Conditions  which  produce  a  lowered  vitality  of  the 
gums  act  as  a  predisposing  cause,  and  infection  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease.  The  constant  clinical  features  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  and 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  epidemics  indicate  a  specific  cause  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  ulcero-membranous  tonsillitis.  The  two 
conditions  often  exist  at  the  same  time.  From  the  investigations  of  Vin- 
crent,  Bernheim,  Plant  and  otliers  it  seems  probable  that  noma  is  also 
produced  by  the  same  organism  but  represents  a  more  virulent  infection. 

Lesions. — The  disease  may  begin  at  any  part  of  tlie  moutli,  but  most 
frequently  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  gum  along  the  lower  incisor 
teeth.  From  tliis  point  it  extends  behind  the  teeth,  and  from  the  in- 
cisors to  the  canines  and  molars,  usually  of  one  side  only;  but  it  may 
involve  the  entire  gum  of  both  jaws.  From  the  gums  the  process  may 
spread  to  the  lips,  affecting  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  between  the 
gum  and  the  lip,  and  also  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  especially 
opposite  the  molar  teeth,  where  large  ulcers  often  form.  In  neglected 
cases  the  disease  may  extend  into  the  alveolar  sockets,  the  teeth  loosen- 
ing and  falling  out.  The  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  process  may  be  in- 
volved, and  even  superficial  necrosis  of  the  jaw  may  occur,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  several  cases  that  came  under  my  observation.  These  severe 
forms  are  met  with  in  institutions  chiefly  and  then  generally  follow 
measles  or  scarlet  fever. 

Ulcers  similar  in  appearance  may  also  be  present  in  other  parts  of 
the  mouth — i.  e.,  on  the  soft  palate  or  the  tonsils,  sometimes  even  when 
the  gums  are  not  involved. 

SymptoniB. — The  first  things  noticed  are  tlie  very  offensive  breath 
and  the  profuse  salivation.  It  is  usually  for  one  of  these  symptoms  that 
the  patient  is  brought  for  treatment.  On  inspocticm  of  the  mouth,  there 
are  seen  in  the  mild  cases,  swollen,  spongy  gums  of  a  deop-red  or  purplish 
colour,  which  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch.  There  is  a  line  of  ulceration, 
usually  along  the  incisor  teeth,  most  marked  in  front,  which  may  ex- 
tend to  any  or  to  all  of  the  tiHjth;  sometimes  it  affects  only  the  gum 
19 
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along  the  molar  teeth,  the  incisors  escaping.  At  the  junction  of  the 
teeth  and  gum  is  seen  a  dirty,  yellowish  deposit,  on  the  removal  of  which 
free  bleeding  takes  place.  The  diseased  parts  are  very  painful,  and  the 
child  cries  and  resists  any  attempt  at  examination.  In  the  more  severe 
cases  and  in  those  of  longer  duration  the  teeth  are  loosened,  sometimes 
being  so  loose  that  they  can  be  picked  from  the  gum.  There  may  be 
necrosis  of  the  jaw,  and  even  a  loose  sequestrum  may  be  foimd.  In 
these  cases  the  ulceration  along  the  gums  is  deeper,  and  there  may  be 
ulcers  in  the  cheek  opposite  the  molar  teeth,  or  inside  the  lip.  The 
swelling  may  be  so  great  that  the  teeth  are  almost  covered ;  this  is  seen 
particularly  in  the  scorbutic  form.  The  saliva  pours  from  the  mouth, 
adding  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient.  Beneath  the  jaw  are 
felt  the  large,  swollen  lymphatic*  glands,  which  are  painful  and  tender  to 
the  touch,  but  show  no  tendency  to  suppurate.  The  tongue  is  somewhat 
swollen,  and  shows  at  the  edges  the  imprint  of  the  teeth ;  it  has  a  thick, 
dirty  coating. 

The  disease  is  attended  by  little  or  no  fever  or  otlier  constitutional 
symptoms.  The  general  condition  of  these  patients  is  often  poor,  and 
there  may  be  quite  a  marked  cachexia.  Other  forms  of  stomatitis  may  be 
associated,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  gangrenous  form  may 
follow. 

When  not  recognised  or  not  properly  treated,  ulcerative  stomatitis 
may  last  for  months.  When  properly  treated  it  tends  in  all  recent  cases 
to  recovery,  usually  in  from  five  to  ten  days.  No  deformity  of  the  mouth 
is  left,  the  only  untoward  results  being  shrinking  of  the  gum,  sometimes 
loss  of  some  of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  more  rarely  a  superficial  necrosis 
of  the  alveolar  process.  All  these  are  quite  uncommon.  Ulcerative 
stomatitis  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  any  other  form,  and  not  only 
should  a  diagnosis  of  the  lesion  be  made,  but  the  condition  upon  which 
it  depends  should,  if  possible,  be  discovered;  scorbutus,  particularly, 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  cause.  When 
dependent  upon  metallic  poisoning  the  source  should  be  discovered. 
Scorbutic  cases  should  have  the  usual  anti-scorbutic  diet.  Cleanliness  of 
the  mouth  is  of  great  importance,  and  this  may  best  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  diluted  with  from  one  to  four  parts  of 
water.  It  should  be  followed  by  thorough  rinsing  with  plain  water,  and 
repeated  several  times  a  day.  In  other  cases  a  solution  of  alum,  five 
grains  to  the  ounce,  or  a  mouth-wash  of  chlorate  of  potash,  three  grains 
to  the  ounce,  may  be  employed.  The  only  objection  to  the  last  men- 
tioned is  the  pain  which  it  usually  produces. 

The  specific  remedy  for  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  chlorate  of  potash. 
The  best  method  of  administration  is  to  give  two  grains,  or  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  saturated  solution,  largely  diluted,  every  hour  during  the 
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day  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  and  subsequently  every  two  hours; 
when  improvement  occurs  the  dose  may  be  still  further  reduced. 
Marked  benefit  is  usually  seen  in  one  or  two  days  even  in  cases  that  have 
lasted  for  several  weeks.  If  the  case  does  not  yield  readily  to  this  treat- 
ment there  is  probably  disease  at  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  when  loose 
these  should  be  removed,  and  the  jaw  examined  to  see  if  there  is  necro- 
sis. Occasionally  when  there  is  no  disposition  to  heal,  the  shreds  of 
necrotic  tissue  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  burnt  alum  or  nitrate 
of  silver  applied. 

The  constitutional  and  dietetic  treatment  in  all  these  cases  should 
be  the  same  as  that  employed  in  scurvy — i.  e.,  plenty  of  fruit,  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  sometimes  the  internal  administration  of  mineral  acids,  espe- 
cially aromatic  sulphuric  acid.     Iron  is  indicated  in  most  of  the  cases. 

Ulceration  of  the  Hard  Palate. — This  is  usually  seen  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  life,  but  may  occur  in  any  child  suffering  from  marasmus.  The 
primar}'  cause  may  be  the  injury  inflicted  in  cleansing  the  mouth.  In 
other  cases  it  is  due  to  the  friction  of  the  rubber  nipple,  or  some  other 
object  which  the  child  is  allowed  to  suck.  In  still  others  it  is  appar- 
ently produced  by  the  habit  of  tongue-sucking  frequently  observed  in 
these  young  infants.  The  appearances  are  quite  characteristic :  there  is 
found,  rather  far  back  upon  the  hard  palate,  usually  in  the  middle  line, 
a  superficial  ulcer,  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  There  are 
no  signs  of  acute  inflammation.  Thrush  may  coexist,  but  it  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  disease.  Spontaneous  recovery  usually  oc- 
curs in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  provided  the  cause  can  be  removed.  In 
children  suffering  from  marasmus  these  ulcers  are  very  intractable,  and 
in  many  instances  their  cure  is  practically  impossible.  It  is  therefore 
especially  important  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  formation  by  care  in 
cleansing  the  mouth,  and  in  avoiding  the  other  causes  referred  to.  When 
ulcers  have  appeared  they  should  be  treated  as  in  cases  of  herpetic  stoma- 
titis. 

THRUSH. 
(Sprue;  German j  Soar;  French,  Muguet.) 

Thrush  is  a  parasitic  form  of  stomatitis  characterised  by  the  appear- 
ance upon  the  mucous  membrane,  usually  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  cheeks, 
of  small  white  flakes  or  larger  patches.  It  is  common  in  infants  of  the 
first  two  or  three  months,  and  in  all  the  protracted  exhausting  diseases 
of  early  life. 

Etiology. — The  exact  class  to  which  tlio  ve<(etable  parasite  which 
produces  thrush  belongs  has  not  yet  boon  definitely  settled.  Robin's 
opinion  was  long  accepted  that  it  was  tlio  oidium  albicans;  the  view  of 
Orawitz,  that  it  is  the  saccharomyces  albicans,  is  now  more  generally 
adopted     If  a  little  of  the  exudate  from  the  mouth  is  placed  upon  a 
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slide  and  a  drop  of  lipor  potaesw  added  the  structure  of  the  fungus  is 
readiK  ^een  With  the  low  power  of  the  mieroecope  there  can  be  made 
out  hue  threal  (the  nncelmm)  and  gmal)  oval  bodica  <(he  epores). 
^^  ith  »  hiph  po»er  the  threads  can  be  eeen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number 
of  shorter  rods,  at  t!ie  ends  of 
w\  ich  the  spore  formation 
takes  place  (Fig.  45).  The 
mtceliuiii  is  produced  from 
the  sp<*rw.  The  epores  of  this 
funpui^  are  of  »erv  common 
occurrence  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  diffii.'ult  or  impot^ible 
f  r  thrush  to  develop  upon 
a  healthy  mucous  membrane. 
It  growth  is  favoured  by 
light  abr«sioiis.  such  aa  are 
ften  produced  by  rough 
n.ethods  of  cleansing  the 
uth:  also  by  catarrhal  sto- 
matitis.  a  scanty  ealivarr  se- 
cretion and  wani  of  cleanli- 
D«*-  The  nature  ■'(  the  pr>yvss  which  it  prvJuces  is  in  all  probability  a 
sugar  fernwm»ii'>u.  t::e  ai'i<i  rvatti-'n  of  the  mouth  being  the  result  of  the 
gn^wth  rathiT  than  its  isusc.  Inft\ti.>n  may  come  from  another  patient 
by  means  of  a  r\it*«r  nipple  or  a  c'.oth  which  has  been  used  for  the 
infft'tcii  mouth.  fr\>nv  ihc  nii*ple  of  :he  nurse,  or  directly  from  the  air. 
Its  pnxiuction  is  fa^iHirtil  by  a  i^-anty  secTvtion  of  salin.  hence  it  is 
frequent  in  the  f.rst  two  or  ihrw  rciwiths  of  life;  also  by  an  altered 
Mi'ivtion  sui'h  as  is  scvn  in  pi>>:raiti^  wasting  di#sses.  entero-^olitis, 
marasir.-s.  tyvh-^:i',.  tv.Wrvu!',*!*.  eto.  I:  is  very  cvnimon  in  infanta  Buf- 
fering ::\'r,",  hare'ip  or  *:;>  othrT  liefoTrr.ity  of  the  month.  The  diaeaae 
is  (T«;-.;i:r.:ly  suvn  in  fv^cr^ing  asy'aius.  ic  all  plai'vs  where  many  young 
infants  are  i-:v>w\ic\i  jiy»':>,ir.  »t:d  wr.*re  cI-easIuKse  of  months,  bottles. 


hutM 


*..v  wi^ara: 
the  wV.to  ; 


-VS-  st\>!\^  '.vVdW  ivr»>>f3  :he  ippiibelial  cdla  and  gtadn- 
:;x  »i;Se:vrt  ^awrs.  This  .xv::??  before  the  formation  of 
:-l',\>.  Ijitor  'Jv  ..•.:«■*;*•  s?Tt*.is  oc  the  surface  of  the 
brary,  ar.-  *'»•  ;VTv;rar^  :Sf  .UvpeT  s:rai.tur*s.  It  may 
:v\v.  M-M!«,V  *;^>l  ,*-.:*■  ;  -.-^  ■>*:s  :r  >vta  be  carried  to  dis- 
A:x'v,);'  :''Y  s3^^  ■aT\';v\,\'s  iVrx*:^  ss  oonuDonly  found 
■,\"  .'.f,  v.s  i-\»-'  s  r^-;  .•■r*ri:\;  f  •,:,  It  osoally  begins 
; :-,:  -.x-  •->  ;;:v  ;:  :"v  -  u.- ;;<  ->-*:rtae,  and  gndiuillT 
,-vt'.->,v;:vv  ,sv,^  -.rx-v,  *  ,-r:;-.=  -.-iif  laembrmiie  may  be 
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The  usual  seat  is  the  margin  of  the  tongue,  the  inside  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  and  the  hard  palate,  but  not  infrequently  it  involves  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces,  and  the  pharynx.  Further  extension  in  the  digestive  tract 
than  this  is  rare,  although  the  stomach,  and  even  the  intestines,  may  be 
invaded.  I  have  seen  it  but  once  or  twice  in  the  oesophagus  and  never 
in  the  stomach,  and  1  know  of  but  two  reported  cases  in  this  country  in 
which  thrush  has  been  found  there.  Cases  involving  the  oesophagus  and 
the  stomach  appear  from  reports  to  be  much  more  common  in  Europe. 
In  several  cases  in  the  Babies'  Hospital  the  saccharomyces  albicans  has 
been  found  in  the  lungs  of  infants  suffering  from  broncho-pneumonia. 
There  are  several  reported  cases  of  general  blood  infection  from  this 
organism. 

Symptoms. — The  essential  symptoms  of  thrush  are  the  appearance 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth — usually  beginning  upon  the 
tongue  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek — of  small  white  flakes  which 
resemble  deposits  of  coagulated  milk,  but  which  differ  from  them  in  the 
fact  that  they  can  not  be  wiped  off.  If  forcibly  removed,  they  usually 
leave  a  number  of  bleeding  points.  There  may  be  only  a  few  scattered 
patches,  or  the  mouth  and  pharynx  may  be  covered.  The  mouth  is  gen- 
erally dry,  the  tongue  coated;  food  may  be  refused  on  account  of  pain^ 
and  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  other  symptoms 
depend  upon  the  conditions  with  which  the  thrush  is  associated. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  rarely  difficult.  The  deposit  may  be  mistaken  for 
coagulated  milk,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  features  just  mentioned. 
When  existing  upon  the  pharynx  and  fauces  it  has  been  confounded  with 
diphtheria,  although  this  mistake  can  hardly  be  made  if  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  are  taken  into  consideration — the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
involvement  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  the  dry  mouth,  the  absence  of  gland- 
ular enlargement,  etc.  In  any  case  of  doubt  the  examination  of  the 
deposit  under  the  microscope  at  once  reveals  its  true  nature. 

Prognosis. — Thrush  is  not  in  itself  a  dangerous  disease,  except  in  the 
very  rare  instances  where  it  may  obstruct  the  oesophagus,  and  this  can 
hardly  occur  except  in  a  condition  of  exhaustion  which  is  necessarily 
fatal.  In  a  feeble  and  delicate  infant,  or  in  one  with  harelip  or  cleft 
palate,  thrush  may  be  a  serious  complication.  With  proper  treatment 
most  of  the  cases  involving  only  the  mouth  are  readily  cured. 

Treatment. — Thrush  may  usually  be  prevented  by  due  attention  to 
cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  rublxjr  nipples,  bottles,  cloths,  etc.  In  infants 
with  deformities  of  the  moutli  in  institutions,  it  frequently  develops 
despite  all  precautions.  All  rubber  nipples  should  be  kept  in  a  solution 
of  boric  acid  and  the  child's  mouth  should  be  cleansed  several  times  a 
day.  On  no  account  should  a  feeding-bottle  be  passed  from  one  child 
to  another. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease  the  essential  things  are  cleanliness, 
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and  the  use  of  some  mill  antiseptic  mouth-wash.  The  l)e8t  routine  treat- 
ment is  to  cleanse  the  mouth  carefully  after  every  feeding  or  nursing 
with  a  solution  of  bicarl)onate  of  soda,  and  to  apply  twice  a  day  a  one- 
per-cent  solution  of  formalin.  All  applications  should  be  carefully  made, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  epithelium.  The  best  method  of  cleansing  is  by 
a  small  swab  made  with  a  wooden  toothpick  and  absorbent  cotton.  Ap- 
plications to  be  especially  avoided  are  those  mixed  with  honey  or  any 
syrup.  In  hospital  cases  the  disease  seems  to  be  prolonged  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  rubber  nipple  of  the  feeding-bottle.  In  such  it  has  been 
our  practice  to  feed  by  gavage  for  two  or  three  days,  as  some  cases  im- 
proved much  more  rapidly  when  this  was  done. 

GONORRHCEAL  STOMATITIS. 

There  has  been  described  by  Dohrn  and  Rosinski  a  form  of  stomatitis 
in  the  newly  born,  due  to  a  gonorrhoeal  infection.  This  is  not  likely  to 
take  place  unless  the  epithelium  has  been  removed.  The  infection  in  all 
eases  occurred  from  the  mother.  The  lesion  consists  in  the  formation  of 
yellowish-white  patches  upon  the  tongue  or  hard  palate — regions  in 
which  the  epithelium  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  rough  attempts  at  cleans- 
ing the  mouth.  There  may  be  other  evidences  of  gonorrhoeal  infection, 
especially  ophthalmia.  The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
gonococcus  in  the  exudate.  In  all  the  cases  cited  the  general  health  was 
not  affected,  and  recovery  followed  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  treatment  consists  in  thorough  cleanliness  and  in  the  application 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  as  in  thrush. 

SYPHILITIC  STOMATITIS. 

The  buccal  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis  are  important  both  from 
a  diagnostic  and  a  therapeutic  standpoint.  The  most  frequent  lesions  are 
fissures,  ulcers,  and  mucous  patches.  Fissures  are  found  upon  the  lips, 
most  frequently  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  are  usually  multiple. 
They  may  l)e  quite  deep  and  cause  frequent  haemorrhages.  Mucous 
patches  are  8uperfi(!ial  ulcers  developing  from  papules  which  form  upon 
the  mucous  or  niuco-(!utaneou8  surfaces.  In  cases  of  acquired  syphilis 
in  children  the  primary  sore  may  be  seen  upon  the  tongue,  the  lip,  or  the 
tonsil.  All  these  symptoms  are  more  fully  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
Syphilis.  * 

DIPHTHERITIC  STOMATITIS. 

In  severe  cases  of  diphtheria  the  membrane  is  found  not  only  upon 
the  pliarynx  and  tonsils,  but  it  may  appear  anywhere  upon  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane  or  the  lips.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  diphther- 
itic process  ever  begins  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouthy,  or  is 
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ever  limited  to  this  part.  In  my  own  experience  diphtheritic  stomatitis 
has  always  been  associated  with  deposits  upon  the  tonsils  and  pharynx. 
It  is  seen  only  in  the  severest  cases,  and  in  those  which,  from  other  con- 
ditions present,  are  almost  necessarily  fatal.  Bearing  in  mind  the  above 
points,  it  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  variety  of  stomatitis, 
although  not  infrequently  the  mistake  is  made  of  regarding  as  diph- 
theritic, eases  of  herpetic  stomatitis  in  which  the  ulcers  have  coalesced. 
The  treatment,  so  far  as  the  mouth  is  concerned,  consists  in  cleanliness 
by  frequent  gargling  or  irrigation  with  a  hot  saline  solution.  Forcible 
removal  of  the  membrane  is  not  to  be  advised. 

GANGRENOUS  STOMATITIS— NOMA. 
(Cancrum  oris.) 

The  term  noma  is  used  to  designate  all  forms  of  spontaneous  gan- 
grene occurring  in  children,  which  involve  mucous  membranes  or  muco- 
cutaneous orifices.  The  most  frequent  situation  being  the  mouth,  noma 
and  gangrenous  stomatitis  are  often  used  synonymously.  Noma  may, 
however,  affect  the  nose,  external  auditory  canal,  vulva,  prepuce,  or  anus. 
It  is  a  rare  disease,  and  usually  terminates  fatally. 

Etiology. — Noma  is  seldom  seen  outside  of  institutions  for  children, 
where  small  epidemics  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  usually  secondary  to 
some  of  the  infectious  diseases,  most  frequently  following  measles,  and 
next  to  this  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  or  whooping-cough.  While  it  may 
occur  at  any  age,  most  of  the  cases  are  in  children  under  five  years,  and 
in  those  of  i)oor  general  condition.  Noma  seldom  attacks  parts  previ- 
ously healthy.  In  the  mouth  it  may  be  preceded  by  catarrhal,  or  more 
often  by  ulcerative  stomatitis ;  in  the  auditory  canal,  by  a  chronic  otitis 
media.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  In 
1899  I  saw  five  cases  in  a  single  ward,  all  beginning  in  the  auditory 
eanal,  which  were  apparently  produced  by  the  use  of  the  same  syringe 
to  clean  the  ears  without  proper  disinfection.  All  these  children  were 
sufTcring  from  whooping-cough  at  the  time. 

It  is  now  quite  well  established  that  the  exciting  cause  of  noma  is  the 
same  as  that  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  (q.  v.).  The  pathological  process 
in  one  case  is  of  a  mild  type  occurring  in  patients  of  considerable 
resistance.  In  the  other  it  is  of  a  severe  or  malignant  type  occurring  in 
patients  of  feeble  resistance  as  a  result  of  previous  acute  disease.  In 
the  gangrenous  tissue  jnogiMiic  cocci  and  j)utrefactive  bacteria  are 
abundant.  In  the  border  zone,  and  extending  into  the  adjacent  healthy 
tissue  the  specific  organisms  of  th<»  dis<'asc  are  found. 

Lesions. — The  process  is  one  (►f  slowly  s|)reading  gangrene.  In  most 
of  the  cases  there  are  thrown  out  inflannnatory  products  in  quite  large 
amount,  but  there  is  little  or  no  tendency  to  limitation  of  the  disease. 
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This  usually  advances  steadily  until  death  occurs.  In  a  small  number  of 
cases  a  line  of  demarcation  finally  forms,  and  the  slough  separates,  leav- 
ing a  large  area  to  be  partially  filled  in  by  granulation  and  cicatrisation. 
Other  infectious  processes  are  likely  to  accompany  the  disease,  partic- 
ularly broncho-pneumonia. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  usually  severe  until 
the  local  disease  has  existed  for  several  days.  Then  those  of  marked 
prostration  and  sepsis  develop,  sometimes  quite  rapidly.  The  tempera- 
ture is  usually  elevated  to  102°  or  103°  F.,  and  sometimes  to  104**  or 
105°  F.  There  are  dulness,  apathy,  feeble  pulse,  muscular  relaxation, 
and  very  often  diarrhoea.  Before  death  the  temperature  may  be  sub- 
normal. 

Of  the  local  symptoms,  often  the  first  to  attract  attention  is  the  odour 
of  the  breath;  sometimes  it  is  the  dusky  spot  on  the  cheek  or  lip.  On 
examination  of  the  mouth,  there  usually  is  found  upon  the  gum  or  inside 
of  the  cheek  a  dark,  greenish-black  necrotic  mass,  surrounded  by  tissues 
which  are  swollen  and  oedematous,  so  that  the  cheek  or  lips  may  be 
two  or  three  times  their  normal  thickness.  Externally  the  parts  are 
tense  and  brawny  from  the  swelling,  this  infiltration  always  extending 
for  some  distance  beyond  the  gangrenous  part.  As  the  process  extends, 
the  teeth  loosen  and  fall  out ;  there  may  l>e  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process 
of  the  jaw  and  perforation  of  one  or  both  cheeks  or  lower  lip.  Ex- 
tensive sloughing  of  the  face  may  take  place,  usually  upon  one  side, 
sometimes  upon  both,  giving  the  patient  a  horrible  appearance,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  46.  In  this  patient  the  process  l^egan  in  the  right  cheek,  subse- 
quently involving  the  left;  perforation  occurred  in  both  cheeks,  and  be- 
fore death  a  large  part  of  the  face  was  gangrenous.  The  odour  from 
a  severe  case  is  very  offensive,  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at  disinfection, 
it  may  fill  the  ward  or  even  the  house.  Pain  is  rarely  severe,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  absent.    Extensive  haemorrliages  are  rare. 

I  have  notes  of  seven  cases  in  wliich  noma  affected  the  ear,  being 
preceded  by  chronic  otitis  media  in  every  instance.  The  disease  began 
in  the  deeper  structures  of  the  canal,  the  first  symptom  noticed  usually 
being  a  nodular  swelling  just  beneath  tlie  ear,  crowding  the  lobe  upward. 
Shortly  afterward  there  appeared  the  dirty  brown  discharge  with  a  gan- 
grenous odour.  Later,  the  gangrenous  circle  surroundod  the  meatus, 
which  gradually  extended,  until  in  some  eases  the  wliole  side  of  the  face 
and  head  were  involved.  A  probe  could  readily  be  passed  into  the  cra- 
nial cavity.    All  these  cases  ended  fatally. 

The  usual  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  i\\e  to  ten  davs.  If 
recovery  takes  place,  there  is  first  seen  a  line  of  doiuarcation ;  then  the 
slough  is  thrown  off,  and  granulation  and  cicatrisation  begin,  but  require 
a  long  time,  usually  leaving  an  unsightly  deformity. 

The  prognosis  is  grave,  fully  three-fourths  of  the  cases  proving  fatal. 
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The  results  depend  not  only  upon  the  disease  itself,  but  upon  the  eon- 
ditioD  of  the  patient  with  wliich  it  is  associated. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  form  of 
disease  occurring  in  the  mouth,  and  early  recognition  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, since  only  early  treatment  is  likely  to  be  successful. 


Treatment. — Much  cnn  \w  dmit-  In  [ircvcnt  the  (liwiisc  by  caroful 
attention  to  all  the  milder  forms  of  slinuiitilis,  piirlii'ulnrly  to  t)ie  ulcera- 
tive variety.  Fn'i|iU'nt  jind  tbiirou;ih  cIciinsinK  of  the  month  in  all  neuto 
infet'lious  dis«as»'s  id  ii  jmrt  of  the  (n'Jilmciit  whli-li  is  too  often  ni';iltrted. 
This  should  In-  n  muHcr  of  roiiline  in  every  seven'  illness  in  a  younp; 
child.  Rerognisinfi  the  mnlij:imTit  niiliire  'if  fi'infircmms  stumiiMtis,  its 
treatment  slmiild  he  nidieul  from  Ibe  very  oulset.  Of  (ho  nn'asnrcs 
which  have  been  jinHK)sed,  llial  which  si'cius  to  offer  the  ln'.-'t  cliance  of 
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arresting  the  process  is  excision  with  cauterisation.  This  should  be 
done  under  anaesthesia.  In  excising,  one  should  go  some  distance  into 
tissues  apparently  liealthy,  for  the  reason  that  the  process  has  always 
advanced  farther  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  than  in  the  skin.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  should  then  be  thoroughly  cauterised,  best  by  the 
Paquelin  cautery.  Of  the  other  means  employed,  the  use  of  strong  car- 
bolic acid  immediately  followed  by  alcohol  is  probably  the  best.  This  is 
to  be  used  after  excising  or  curetting  the  necrotic  tissue.  Tlie  mouth 
should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  by  the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
The  general  treatment  should  be  supporting  and  stimulating.  As  the 
possibility  of  contagion  exists,  every  case  should  be  isolated. 


CHAPTER   II. 

DISEASES  OF   THE  PHARYNX. 
ACUTE  PHARYNGITIS. 

Acute  pharyngitis  may  exist  as  a  primary  disease,  or  with  any  of  the 
infectious  diseases,  particularly  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  or 
influenza.  Secondary  pharyngitis  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
these  different  diseases. 

Certain  children  have  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  attacks  of 
acute  pharyngitis,  and  contract  it  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  In 
some  of  them  there  is  a  strongly  marked  rheumatic  diathesis.  Attacks 
of  acute  pharyngitis  often  follow  exposure.  In  many  cases  they  are 
associated  with  acute  disturbances  of  digestion.  All  of  the  above  causes 
probably  act  by  producing  local  and  general  conditions  favourable  to 
the  development  of  micro-organisms  already  present  in  the  mouth.  The 
bacteria  most  frequently  associated  with  severe  attacks  are  the  staphylo- 
coccus, the  pneumococcus,  the  streptococcus,  and  less  frequently,  the 
bacillus  influenzae. 

In  acute  catarrhal  pliarvngitis  the  inflammation  may  involve  the  en- 
tire mucous  membrane  of  the  tonsils,  fauces,  uvula,  posterior  and  lateral, 
pharyngeal  walls,  or  any  part  of  it.  It  may  exist  alone,  or  in  connection 
with  a  similar  inflammation  in  the  rhino-pharynx  or  in  the  larynx.  In 
the  beginning  there  is  seen  an  acute  redness,  usually  involving  the  entire 
pharynx.  This  may  entirely  subside  after  twenty- four  hours,  or  it  may 
be  followed  bv  the  usual  chancres  of  acute  catarrhal  inflammation — 
dryness,  swelling,  and  oedema.  Later  there  is  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  and  finally  there  may  be  muco-pus.  Occasionally  slight  haemor- 
rhages are  present. 

There  is  pain  at  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  which  is  increased  by  swallow- 
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ing,  also  a  sensation  of  dryness  and  roufjjliness  in  the  pliarynx,  and  often 
an  irritating  cough.  There  may  be  slight  swelling  of  the  neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands.  The  (X)nstitutional  symptoms  in  young  children  are 
often  severe.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  sudden  onset  with  vomiting, 
and  a  rise  of  temperature  to  102**  or  even  104°  F.  These  symptoms  are 
usually  of  short  duration,  frequently  less  tlian  twenty-four  hours,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  the  patient  may  be  entirely  well.  In  other  eases  the 
pharyngitis  may  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  laryngitis. 

Acute  primary  pharyngitis  is  to  l)e  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  and  influenza.  A  positive  diagnosis  from  scarlet 
fever  is  impossible  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  tlie  eruption  to 
appear,  and  the  patient  should  be  closely  watched  for  the  first  sign  of 
this.  If  scarlet  fever  is  prevalent,  a  child  with  the  symptoms  of  severe 
phar}Tigitis  should  at  once  be  isolated  while  waiting  for  the  diagnosis 
to  be  settled.  There  is  commonly  less  difficulty  in  excluding  measles 
because  of  the  absence  of  Koplik's  sign  on  the  buccal  mucous  membrane, 
and  of  the  accompanying  catarrh  of  the  eyes  and  nose.  Catarrhal  diph- 
theria can  be  excluded  only  by  culture. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  acute  pliiiryngitis  is  to  open  the 
bowels  freely  by  means  of  calomel,  castor  oil,  or  magnesia.  The  child 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  the  diet  should  be  fluid,  or,  in  the  case  of 
infants,  the  amount  of  food  should  be  much  reduced.  Pieces  of  ice  may 
be  swallowed  frequently  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  thirst.  Internally 
there  may  l>e  given  two  grains  of  phenacetine  every  four  hours  to  a  child 
of  three  years.  It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  induce  free  perspira- 
tion. The  disease  is  not  serious,  and  the  indications  are  to  make  the 
child  as  comfortable  as  possible  during  the  short  attack.  I  have  seen 
but  little  benefit  from  the  use  of  aconite,  although  for  years  I  saw  it 
used  as  a  routine  treatment. 


UVULITIS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  uvula,  with  swelling  and  oedema,  occurs 
as  a  part  of  the  lesion  in  acute  pharyngitis.  In  rare  instances  the  uvula 
may  be  the  principal  or  the  only  seat  of  inflammation.  Hul)er  (New 
York)  has  reported  two  cases,  one  of  which  is  unique.  An  infant  ten 
months  old  was  apparently  well  until  two  hours  before  it  was  seen,  when 
there  was  noticed  a  constant  irritating  cougli,  acc()nii>aniod  by  consider- 
able gagging.  Later  there  could  be  seen  in  the  mouth  a  prominent  red 
mass,  the  enlarged  and  elongated  uvula.  It  was  accompanied  by  par- 
oxysms of  coughing,  which  interfered  both  with  nursing  and  deglutition. 
The  general  symptoms  were  quite  alarming.  The  uvula  was  found  to  be 
fully  one  inch  long  and  half  an  incli  wide,  red  and  (Edematous;  in  other 
respects  the  throat  was  normal.    The  symptoms  were  relieved  by  multiple 
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needle  punctures  and  the  use  of  ice.  In  such  conditions  the  greatest 
relief  is  often  afforded  by  the  application  of  adrenalin,  or  its  use  as  a 
spray  or  gargle. 

ELONGATED  UVULA. 

Probably  this  is  primarily  a  congenital  condition.  It  is  increased  by 
repeated  attacks  of  acute  or  subacute  inflammation.  The  degree  of 
elongation  varies  in  different  cases;  in  some  it  may  reach  an  inch  in 
length.  Only  the  mucous  membrane  is  involved  in  the  elongation.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  local  irritation,  especially  a  cough  upon  lying 
down,  and  the  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  pharynx.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  a  reflex  cause  of  asthma,  or,  more  frequently,  of  catar- 
rhal spasm  of  the  larynx.  The  diagnosis  is  very  easily  made  by  in- 
specting the  throat.  The  treatment  consists  in  grasping  the  tip  of  the 
uvula  with  forceps  and  cutting  off  the  excess  with  the  scissors,  or  a 
uvulatome.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  off  too  much  of  the  uvula, 
or  severe  haemorrhage  may  occur. 

RETRO-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS. 

Two  distinct  varieties  are  seen :  ( 1 )  The  so-called  idiopathic  abscesses 
which  belong  to  infancy,  and  (2)  abscesses  secondary  to  caries  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 

Retro-pharyngeal  Abscess  of  Infancy. — All  of  the  later  investigations 
regarding  this  disease  go  to  show  that  primarily  it  is  not  a  cellulitis, 
but  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  lymph  nodes  (lymphatic  glands) 
with  a  surrounding  cellulitis.  The  retro-pharyngeal  lymph  nodes  form  a 
chain  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  between  the  pharyngeal  and  the 
prevertebral  muscles.  These  nodes  are  said  to  undergo  atrophy  after 
the  third  year,  and  in  some  cases  to  disappear  entirely.  Retro-pharyngeal 
abscess — or,  more  properly,  retro-pliaryngeal  lymphadenitis,  since  the 
process  does  not  invariably  go  on  to  suppuration — is  probably  never 
primary,  but  secondary  to  infectious  catarrhs  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  set 
up  by  the  entrance  of  pyogenic  bacteria,  usually  the  staphylococcus  or 
streptococcus.  Its  pathology  is  the  same  as  the  more  frequent  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  tlie  external  cervical  lymph  nodes,  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  associated.  Usuallv  onlv  a  sin<]rlo  node  is  involved,  but 
sometimes  two  or  three  are  affected,  and  these  may  be  situated  upon 
opposite  sides.  I  have  frequently  seen  retro-pharynfjeal  lymphadenitis 
so  severe  as  to  give  rise  to  marked  local  symptoms,  although  it  did  not 
go  on  to  suppuration.  Kormann's  observations,  however,  show  that 
swelling  of  these  glands  in  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  very 
much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.  Similar  abscesses  from 
suppurative  inflammation  of  other  lymph  nodes  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  pharynx  may  occur.  I  have  seen  one  situated  between  the  epiglot- 
tis and  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Etiology. — These  cases  almost  invariably  occur  in  infancy.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  those  that  have  come  under  my  observation  have  been  in 
patients  under  one  year.  Bokai  (Buda-Pesth)  reports  that  of  sixty  cases 
observed,  forty-two  occurred  during  the  first  year,  eleven  during  the 
second  year,  and  only  seven  at  a  later  period.  The  primary  disease  is 
usually  a  severe  rhino-pharyngitis,  or  an  attack  of  epidemic  influenza, 
but  rarely  it  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  In  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  Bokai  noted  retro-pharyngeal 
abscess  in  seven  cases.  After  measles  it  is  even  more  rare.  Retro- 
pharyngeal abscess  usually  occurs  in  winter  or  spring,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  diseases  upon  which  it  depends.  It  is  seen  in  children 
previously  robust,  but  more  often  in  those  who  are  delicate  and  who  in 
consequence  are  prone  to  severe  catarrhal  affections. 

Symptoms. — The  early  symptoms  in  most  (rases  are  merely  those  of 
an  ordinary  rhino-pharyngeal  catarrh.  After  this  has  subsided  the  tem- 
perature may  remain  slightly  elevated,  often  for  a  week  or  more,  before 
local  symptoms  are  noticeable.  Sometimes,  without  any  distinct  history 
of  previous  catarrh,  there  are  seen  quite  high  temperature,  from  102''  to 
104®  F.,  loss  of  flesh,  and  prostration.  A  careful  examination  may  be 
required,  and  sometimes  observation  for  a  day  or  two,  before  the  ex- 
planation of  these  constitutional  symptoms  is  discovered.  In  other  cases 
the  early  constitutional  symptoms  are  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice,  and 
the  local  symptoms  are  the  only  ones  present.  Although  usually  these 
are  not  severe,  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  may  cause  dyspnoea,  which  in  a 
short  time  assumes  an  alarming  character.  The  duration  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  before  abscess  forms  is  generally  five  or  six  days,  but  it 
may  be  several  weeks.  The  temperature  is  invariably  elevated,  usually 
from  100®  to  103°  F.;  occasionally  it  may  be  104°  or  105°  F.,  with 
symptoms  of  prostration  seemingly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local 
disease,  but  which  are  to  be  explained  by  the  tender  age  and  feeble  re- 
sistance of  the  patient. 

The  most  characteristic  local  symptoms  are  the  posture,  the  head 
being  drawn  far  backward  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  larynx,  the  noisy 
respiration  with  the  mouth  open,  and  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Some- 
times the  first  thing  to  attract  notice  is  a  sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea 
severe  enough  to  cause  asphyxia.  This  is  due  to  the  pressure  forward 
of  the  abscess  encroaching  upon  the  larynx.  I'he  mouth  may  be  dry,  or 
there  may  be  a  copious  secretion  of  pharyngeal  mucus.  The  dyspnoea 
is  in  most  cases  greater  on  inspiration,  and  in  some  it  is  noticed  only 
then,  expiration  being  normal.  The  difficulty  in  swallowing  is  greater 
when  the  tumour  is  low.  The  child  may  find  it  impossible  to  swallow, 
and  in  cosi^uence  may  refuse  to  nurse;  or  the  difficulty  in  nursing 
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may  depend  upon  the  nasal  obstruction.  Sometimes  there  is  regurgita- 
tion of  food  through  the  nose  or  mouth.  The  voice  is  usually  nasal. 
Generally  there  is  no  hoarseness,  but  a  peculiar  short  cry  which  is  quite 
characteristic.  There  may  be,  although  rarely,  aphonia.  Usually  there 
is  some  swelling  to  be  seen  externally,  just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle;  exceptionally  this  may  be  more 
prominent  than  the  internal  swelling.  In  one  or  two  cases  I  have  no- 
ticed torticollis  as  an  early  symptom. 

A  positive  diagnosis  is  made  by  an  examination  of  the  throat.  On 
inspection  there  is  seen  a  distinct  bulging  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  usually  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  swelling  may 
be  so  great  as  to  crowd  the  uvula  to  one  side  and  nearly  fill  the  pharynx. 
It  is  rarely  if  ever  in  the  median  line.  There  is  usually  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  oedema  of  the  uvula  and  of  the  adjacent  parts. 
On  digital  examination  the  swelling  is  made  out  even  better  than  by  in- 
spection. It  may  l)c  situated  so  low  down  as  not  to  be  visible  at  all. 
In  the  early  stage  there  may  be  felt  only  a  localised  induration  or 
a  somewhat  diffuse  swelling,  but  l)y  the  time  the  swelling  is  large 
enough  to  produce  marked  symptoms,  fluctuation  can  generally  be  dis- 
covered. 

Prognosis, — When  left  to  itself  the  abscess  may  open  into  the  pharynx, 
the  pus  being  swallowed  or  expectorated.  The  cavity  may  close  rapidly 
by  granulation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  be  entirely  well;  or  the 
abscess  may  refill.  External  opening  I  have  never  known  to  take  place. 
It  is  rare  for  much  burrowing  to  occur.  In  young  or  very  delicate  in- 
fants the  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  so  severe  that  the  child  con- 
tinues to  fail  even  after  the  evacuation  of  the  abscess,  and  dies  usually 
from  broncho-pneumonia. 

Death  may  occur  from  asphyxia  due  to  pressure  upon  the  larynx, 
to  oedema  of  the  glottis,  or  from  nipture  of  the  abscess  into  the  air 
passages,  especially  if  this  occurs  during  sleep.  Carmichael,  Bokai,  and 
others  have  reported  deaths  from  ulceration  into  the  carotid  artery,  or 
one  of  its  large  branches.  Carmichael's  patient  was  only  five  weeks  old. 
The  general  mortality  is  from  five  to  ten  per  cent;  many  deaths  are 
due  to  a  failure  to  make  the  diagnosis.  Gautier  has  collected  ninety- 
five  cases,  with  forty-one  deaths.  In  my  experience  death  has  most  fre- 
quently resulted  from  late  broncho-pneumonia ;  in  one  case  it  was  due  to 
a  secondary  retro-oesophageal  abscess. 

Diagnosis, — Retro-pharyngeal  abscess  is  to  be  suspected  if  in  an  in- 
fant there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing,  noisy  dyspnoea,  mouth-breathing, 
and  the  head  drawn  backward.  A  positive  diagnosis  is  possible  only  by 
a  digital  examination  of  the  pharynx.  The  mistake  most  often  made 
is,  that  the  physician,  called  to  a  young  child  suffering  from  great 
dyspnoea,  has  jumped  at  a  diagnosis  of  laryngeal  stenosis,  and  forth- 
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with  performed  tracheotomy  or  intubation,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  get  the  history  or  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  pharynx. 
Many  such  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  child  has  died  during  the 
operation  or  immediately  afterward,  the  autopsy  first  revealing  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  A  sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea  like  that  caused 
by  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  miglit  be  produced  by  the  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  pharynx  or  larynx.  A  digital  examination  would  aid 
in  the  diagnosis.  I  once  saw  in  an  infant  a  sarcoma  of  the  pharyn- 
geal lymph  glands  which  gave  an  external  and  internal  tumour  exactly 
like  that  of  a  retro-pharyngeal  abscess. 

Treatment, — Before  the  abscess  has  pointed,  hot  applications  may  be 
made  to  the  throat  to  relieve  tlie  symptoms  and  to  hasten  the  formation 
of  pus,  since  resolution  is  not  to  be  expected.  Spontaneous  opening 
should  never  be  waited  for,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  serious  symptoms  from  pressure  or  oedema,  or  of  suffocation 
from  an  opening  into  the  air  passages,  especially  during  sleep. 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made  the  case  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  as  soon  as  a  point  of  superficial  fluctuation  is  detected,  but  not  before, 
the  pus  should  be  evacuated.  External  incision  has  its  advocates,  but 
the  internal  opening  is,  to  my  mind,  much  to  be  preferred.  In  opening 
through  the  mouth  the  patient  should  be  seated  in  an  upright  position 
and  the  head  firmly  held.  The  use  of  a  mouth-gag  may  cause  asphyxia. 
With  the  finger  as  a  guide,  a  bistoury,  which  has  been  guarded  to  its 
point,  is  introduced  and  the  abscess  opened  at  its  tliinnest  portion,  the 
incision  being  made  toward  the  median  line.  The  head  should  then  be 
bent  forward,  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape  through  the  mouth.  It  is  well 
to  insert  the  finger  into  the  cavity  to  enlarge  the  opening  and  break 
down  any  se|)ta;  for  after  a  simple  jnnicture  the  abscess  may  refill.  In- 
cision, although  usually  easy,  in  some  eases  may  be  quite  difficult  on 
account  of  the  swelling  and  the  small  pharynx  of  the  infant.  For  the 
past  few  years  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  opening  these  abscesses  with 
the  finger  nail,  shari>ened  to  a  point,  a  j)roceduro  simple,  efficient,  and 
free  from  danger.  1  have  seldom  seen  a  case  in  which  this  was  difficult. 
The  amount  of  pus  evacuated  is  from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  no  after-treatment  is  required.  The  relief  of  the 
dyspnoea  and  dysphagia  is  immediate,  and,  except  in  young  infants, 
recovery  usually  rapid. 

Betro-pharyngeal  Abscess  from  Pott's  Disease. — This  form  is  rare  in 
comparison  with  tiiat  just  described,  and  under  three  years  of  age  it  is 
extremely  so.  These  abscesses  are  usually  larger,  and  the  amount  of 
pus  contained  may  be  from  four  to  eiglit  ounces.  They  form  very  much 
more  slowly,  often  lasting  for  months,  and  as  with  other  secondary 
abscesses,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  seldom  severe.  The  swelling 
is  frequently  in  the  median  line,  and  is  not  so  circumscribed  as  in  the 
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idiopathic  cases.  The  pus  often  burrows  along  the  spine  for  several 
inclies. 

The  symptoms  of  Pott's  disease  of  the  cervical  region  are  usually 
present  for  several  months  before  the  appearance  of  the  abscess.  Some- 
times the  abscess  precedes  the  deformity,  and  it  may  be  the  first  intima- 
tion of  tlie  existence  of  bone  disease.  The  local  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  tlie  idiopathic  cases,  but  they  develop  more  slowly,  and  sudden 
attacks  of  fatal  aspliyxia  are  very  rare.  External  swelling  is  usually 
seen,  and  it  may  l)e  quite  large,  extending  almost  from  one  ear  to  the 
other,  forming  a  distinct  collar.  On  digital  exploration  there  may  be 
found  an  irregularity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cervical  vertebne, 
and  occasionally  a  marked  angular  prominence. 

When  left  to  themselves  these  abscesses  may  open  externally  in  front 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  musc^le  just  l)elow  the  jaw,  sometimes  nearly  as  low 
as  the  clavicle;  they  may  rupture  internally  into  the  pharynx,  the 
a?s()i)hagii-,  (.r  the  air  passages;  or  they  may  burrow  a  long  distance  in 
front  oi*  liie  spine.  Death  may  result  from  pressure  upon  the  laiynx, 
or  from  rupture  into  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  pleura;  all  these,  however, 
are  rare.  The  abscesses  not  infrequently  refill  after  they  are  evacuated, 
and  occasionally  a  discharging  sinus  is  left  for  many  months. 

Treatment. — These  abscesses  should  be  oi>oned  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  give  rise  to  local  symptoms.  The  external  incision  just 
in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to 
opening  through  the  mouth,  since  it  gives  better  drainage,  and  the  after- 
treatment  is  more  easily  carried  on;  and  a  sinus  opening  externally  is 
less  objectionable  than  one  opening  into  the  pharynx. 

ADENOID  VEGETATIONS  OF  THE  VAULT  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

This  is  a  very  common  condition  and  one  much  neglected  by  the 
general  practitioner.  It  is  the  source  of  more  discomfort  and  the  origin 
of  more  minor  ailments  than  almost  any  other  pathological  condition  of 
childhood. 

There  is  a  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue  situated  at  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx  which  in  structure  closely  resembles  the  tonsils.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  "  pharyngeal  tonsil."  Like  the  faucial  tonsils,  this  may 
become  greatly  hypertrophied,  so  as  to  form  a  tumour  large  enough  to 
fill  the  rhino-pharynx  completely.  These  tumours  have  a  broad  attach- 
ment which  is  sometimes  more  to  the  roof,  and  sometimes  more  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  term  adenoid  ve(jcfations  was  given 
to  them  by  Meyer,  who  first  described  them  in  1S(I8.  hi  infancy  these 
growths  are  soft,  vascular,  and  spongy;  in  older  children  they  become 
firm,  dense,  and  more  fibrous.  Their  appearance  is  well  shown  in  Fig. 
47.     Adenoid  vegetations  are  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  faucial 
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tonsils  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  Growths  large  enough  to  cause 
decided  nasal  obetructiod  may  in  time  produce  changes  in  the  facial 
bones  amounting  to  positive  deformity.  The  bony  palate  may  be  dome- 
ehaped  or  even  acutely  arched ;  the  dental  arch  of  the  upper  jaw  be- 


Fia.  47. — Adenoid  Veoetatioiis.  Natckal  Size,  (1)  Prom  child  eight  monthB  old; 
(2)  from  child  twenty-two  months  old:  (3)  from  child  two  and  ouc-half  years  old;  (4) 
from  child  two  and  one-half  ycare  old;  (5)  from  child  three  years  old.  With  the  ci- 
eeption  of  (5)  nil  were  removed  with  a  single  awnep  of  the  curette.  Although  the 
growths  represented  are  somewhat  larger  thao  the  average  for  Ihe  ages  mentioned, 
juit  nich  one*  are  constantly  met  with  in  practice. 

comes  almost  V-shaped.     Deformities  of  the  thorax  also  occur,  which 
will  be  described  with  the  symptoms. 

Etiolt^. — Hereditary  influences  certainly  play  some  part  in  the 
production  of  this  condition.  I  have  frequently  known  every  one  of  a 
large  family  of  children  to  be  affected,  and  often  the  parents  have  suf- 
fered from  the  same  condition.  In  many  cases  adenoid  growths  are  con- 
^nital.  Rachitic  children  are  somewhat  oftener  affected  than  others, 
but  no  connection  with  syphilis  has  been  traced.  Much  interest  has 
lately  been  awakened  regarding  the  relation  of  adenoid  growths  to  tuber- 
culosis. Of  945  cases  collected  by  Lewin  in  which  specimens  of  adenoids 
were  examined,  tuberculosis  was  present  in  five  per  cent.  Though  this 
proportion  is  no  doubt  much  higher  than  will  be  found  in  private  prac- 
tice, the  fact  is  an  important  one;  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is 
the  channel  of  infection  in  not  a  few  cases  of  tuberculosis.     Adenoids 
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are  most  common  in  damp,  changeable  climates.  Their  first  symptoms 
often  follow  an  attack  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria.  The  re- 
peated head  colds  are  more  often  a  result  than  a  cause  of  the  condition. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  adenoid  growths  are  usually  first  no- 
ticed when  children  are  from  eighteen  months  to  three  years  old;  but 
they  may  be  present  almost  from  birth.  I  have  in  several  instances  seen 
them  to  a  marked  degree  in  infants  only  a  few  months -old^  The  symp- 
toms generally  increase  in  severity  as  age  advances,  being  Mways  better 
in  summer  and  worse  in  winter,  until  the  age  of  six  or  seven  is  reached. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  those  which  relate  to  (1)  chronic  rhino-pharyn- 
geal  catarrh,  (2)  mechanical  obstruction,  (3)  otitis  and  other  aural 
conditions,  (4)  general  malnutrition  and  ansemia,  (5)  reflex  nervous 
phenomena. 

The  rhino-pharyngeal  catarrh  shows  itself  by  a  persistent  nasal  dis- 
charge, frequently  recurring  acute  attacks,  or  head  cold^  during  the 
entire  winter  season.  In  susceptible  children  these  attacks  are  often  the 
beginning  of  a  bronchitis,  which  may  keep  a  young  child  indoors  almost 
the  entire  winter. 

The  obstructive  symptoms  are  inability  to  blow  the  nose,  mouth- 
breathing  constantly  or  only  during  sleep,  and  a  nasal  voice.  The 
diflBeulty  in  breathing  is  increased  when  the  child  lies  ujiin  the  back. 
In  consequence  of  this,  children  sleep  in  all  sorts  of  positions — ^lying 
upon  the  face,  sometimes  upon  the  hands  and  knees,  and  often  toss 
restlessly  about  the  crib  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  find  some  position  in 
which  respiration  is  easy.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  at  night  may  amount 
almost  to  asphyxia,  and  are  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  so-called 
night-terrors  from  which  children  suffer.  When  the  ol>st  ruction  has 
existeil  fn.>m  infancv  there  are  often  deformities  of  the  chest ;  these  are 
most  markeil  in  rachitic  subjects.  The  most  frei|uent  one  consists  in 
deep  lateral  depressions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  with  a  promi- 
nence of  the  sternum.  The  deformity  is  due  to  interference  with  pul- 
monary ex|^>ansion. 

There  is  often  seen  a  flattening  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  some- 
times a  prominence  of  the  transverse  vein  in  this  region. 

Some  impairment  of  hearing  exists  in  a  large  pn>^><»riion  of  the  cases. 
Blake  (Boston)  found  this  to  be  true  in  39  out  of  4T  oases  examined; 
in  35  of  these  marked  improvement  in  the  heariui:  followed  removal 
of  the  adenoid  grv>wths.  Deafness  may  U*  vluo  to  tuV<iI  catarrh  or  to 
otitis-     Often  a  liistorv  is  ijiven  of  several  attacks  o:  siUHUirative  otitis. 

The  rv^tiex  symptoms  assiviateil  wit:i  avien-^il  i:r»nvt!is  are  many. 
One  or  the  nKv^t  imp^>rtaut  is  catarrhal  <ivi>t!t  o:  :  v  !:iry!'.\.  .>r  the  famil- 
iar spasm^^nlic  orc>ui\  l:i  uiv  ex^vriemv  tic  r  ;ii^r.r\  ^r  v.  urig  children 
who  are  subject  to  such  attacks  ha\c  a^lc^r.  :vis,  !::c  rv-.nal  i^f  which 
is  frequently  foUoweil  by  their  cvnnpiete  ct^^^satioiu     l>:.i^r  respiratory 
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symptoms  associated  with  adenoids  are  intractable  coughs,  frequently 
of  a  spasmodic  character,  without  bronchial  symptoms  or  signs,  and  per- 
sistent hoarseness,  lasting  for  months  or  even  years,  and  recurring  every 
cold  season.  Both  these  conditions  are  often  cured  by  the  removal  of 
the  adenoids  after  all  other  treatment  has  been  without  effect.-  To  these 
growths  bronchial  asthma  also  is  very  frequently  due.  Their  relation  to 
incontinence  of  urine  is  often  an  intimate  one ;  the  two  coexist  in  a  large 
number  of  patients,  and  in  a  certain  nimiber  removal  of  the  adenoids 
cures  the  incontinence.  Headaches  are  very  common;  stammering  may 
be  present ;  chorea  and  even  epileptiform  seizures  have  been  attributed  to 
adenoids,  although  I  have  never  seen  either. 

The  general  health  of  patients  suffering  from  adenoids  may  be  im- 
paired from  lack  of  oxygen  due  to  obstructed  respiration,  from  loss  of 
sleep,  and  from  confinement  to  the  house,  necessitated  by  attacks  of 
bronchitis  or  head  colds.  Marked  anaemia  is  often  present.  In  old  and 
neglected  cases  of  a  severe  character,  children  may  be  stunted  in  growth, 
and  their  facial  expression  dull  and  stupid.  They  are  languid,  listless, 
often  depressed,  and  this  with  their  deafness  frequently  causes  them  to 
be  regarded  in  school  as  children  who  are  somewhat  deficient  mentally. 

These  patients  are  always  better  in  summer  and  worse  in  winter. 
The  natural  course  of  the  growths  if  left  to  themselves  is  to  increase  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  to  remain  stationary  until  puberty,  when 
they  usually  undergo  atrophy.  This,  with  the  marked  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  rhino-phar}'nx  which  occurs  at  this  time,  results  in  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  most  aggravated  symptoms.  The  removal  of  the  pa- 
tient to  an  elevated  region  with  a  dry  atmosphere  will  often  result  in  a 
relief  from  all  the  symptoms,  and  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  growth, 
but  unless  such  a  change  in  residence  is  permanent  the  symptoms  are 
liable  to  return.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  little  or  no 
tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery.  In  children  with  adenoid  growths 
attacks  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whooping-cough  are  all 
likely  to  \ye  more  severe. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  well-marked  case  the  condition  is  usually  evident 
from  the  history,  and  can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  The  intractable  nasal 
catarrh,  upon  which  no  treatment,  local  or  general,  has  more  than  a  tem- 
porary influence,  the  mouth-breathing,  the  disturbed  sleep,  and  the 
slight  deafness — all  are  characteristic.  In  some  even  of  the  marked 
cases,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  larynx,  bronchi,  or  ears  as  the  seat 
of  disease.  At  other  times  the  patients  come  for  treatment  on  account 
of  the  general  symptoms — the  nervous  dc^prossion,  the  headaches,  or  the 
anaemia.  In  rare  cases  the  leading  symptom  may  be  epistaxis.  The 
symptoms  do  not  always  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  growth,  for  in  a 
small  throat  quite  a  small  growth  may  cause  very  marked  symptoms. 

Although  the  history  is  in  most  cases  clear,  only  an  examination  can 
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make  us  certain  that  an  adenoid  growth  exists.  The  best  method  of  ex- 
amination consists  in  a  digital  exploration  of  the  pharynx;  but  this 
requires  a  little  practice  before  it  is  very  satisfactory.  The  head  is  stead- 
ied by  one  hand,  and  the  forefinger  of  the  other  is  passed  up  behind  the 
soft  palate.  The  growth  is  ordinarily  felt  as  an  irregular,  granular,  soft, 
velvety  mass,  or  sometimes  as  a  firm  tumour  completely  blocking  the 
passage;  and  the  finger,  when  withdrawn,  is  almost  invariably  covered 
with  blood.  By  posterior  rhinoscopy,  the  growth  in  older  children  can 
often  be  seen. 

Treatment. — The  disappearance  of  adenoid  growths  is  possible  only 
when  they  are  small.  This  is  aided  by  removal  to  a  warm,  dry  climate 
for  the  winter  season.  All  possible  means  should  be  employed  to  prevent 
these  patients  from  taking  cold,  such  as  proper  clothing,  cold  sponging, 
cod-liver  oil,  etc.  With  the  larger  growths  these  methods  may  improve 
the  catarrhal  symptoms,  but  can  hardly  affect  tlie  obstructive  ones.  The 
reduction  of  tumours  of  any  considerable  size  by  local  applications  is,  I 
think,  a  delusion;  every  marked  case  that  has  come  to  my  notice  has 
been  relieved  only  by  operation. 

Removal  of  adenoid  growths  is  indicated:  (1)  When  the  obstructive 
symptoms — habitual  mouth-breathing,  disturbed  sleep,  nasal  voice,  chest 
deformities,  etc. — are  marked;  (2)  for  a  chronic  nasal  discharge,  con- 
stantly recurring  head  colds,  particularly  when  these  tend  to  attacks 
of  bronchitis  or  laryngitis;  (3)  where  there  is  asthma  or  repeated  at- 
tacks of  catarrhal  spasm  of  the  larynx;  (4)  with  deafness,  chronic  otitis, 
or  repeated  attacks  of  acute  otitis;  (5)  for  certain  nervous  symptoms — 
enuresis,  stammering,  chorea,  headaches,  night-terrors,  etc.  Although 
striking  improvement  is  not  infrequent,  one  should  be  cautious  about 
promising  too  much  from  operation,  especially  as  regards  the  nervous 
conditions ;  also  in  older  children  when  there  is  deafness  or  asthma. 

The  preferable  time  for  operation  is  the  late  spring  or  early  summer, 
in  order  that  during  the  warm  months  the  mucous  membranes  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  regain  their  normal  condition;  however,  operation 
may  be  done  at  any  time  except  during  attacks  of  acute  catarrh.  Unless 
the  symptoms  are  very  marked,  I  prefer  to  defer  operation  until  a  child 
is  at  least  two  years  old. 

Removal  of  adenoids  by  scraping  with  the  finger  nail  is  at  best  a  very 
uncertain  method,  and  is  not  to  be  advised,  except  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren under  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  old,  where  the  growths  are  gen- 
erally small  and  the  patients  easily  handled.  The  operation  is  preferably 
done  with  general  ana?sthesia:  first,  for  the  sake  of  thoroughness;  sec- 
ondly, to  avoid  the  fright  and  pain  which  so  bloody  an  operation  is  apt  to 
cause  in  those  who  are  older,  and  especially  in  very  nervous  children.  So 
many  deaths  from  operations  for  adenoids  or  tonsils  under  chloroform 
have  now  been  reported,  and  so  many  narrow  escapes  have  occurred  that 
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have  not  been  reported,  that  chloroform  anaesthesia  should,  I  tliink,  be 
given  up  altogether.  My  preference  is  for  ether ;  in  older  children  it  may 
with  advantage  be  preceded  by  nitrous  oxide,  and  sometimes  with  such 
patients  the  nitrous  oxide  alone  may  be  used ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  advised 
with  very  young  children.  Deep  anaesthesia  is  not  usually  necessary,  and 
if  the  semi-erect  position  is  assumed  it  increases  the  danger  of  the 
entrance  of  blood  or  portions  of  the  growth  into  the  larynx,  which  might 
cause  asphyxia. 

The  only  instruments  required  are  a  mouth-gag,  like  that  used  for 
intubation,  and  modified  Gottstein's  curettes,  which  should  be  sharp. 
The  physician  should  have  several  sizes  with  different  curves  to  suit  the 
size  and  attachment  of  the  growth  and  the  capacity  of  the  throat.  Many 
of  the  instruments  used  for  young  children  are  too  large,  the  smaller 
ones  being  more  easily  manipulated  and  less  liable  to  do  harm. 

During  operation  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  patient  raised  to  a 
little  more  than  a  half-reclining  posture  and  the  head  firmly  steadied. 
Many  of  the  growths  encountered  in  ordinary  practice,  such  as  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  3  in  the  illustration,  can  be  removed  with  one  sweep  of  the  curette, 
the  mass  usually  coming  away  in  a  single  piece.  Others  may  require 
the  instrument  to  be  used  two  or  three  times.  The  forceps  (Lowen- 
berg's  and  various  modifications)  in  unskilled  hands  are  capable  of  doing 
much  harm.  One  unfamiliar  with  their  use  may  easily  tear  away  pieces 
of  the  uvula,  soft  palate,  pharyngeal  wall,  and  even  portions  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes. 

Haemorrhage  is  always  abundant,  and  seems  alarming  to  one  who  sees 
it  for  the  first  time.  In  an  average  case  it  amounts  to  one  or  two  oimces, 
but  generally  ceases  in  a  few  minutes.  A  child  should  not  pass  from 
the  physician's  observation  until  all  bleeding  has  stopped.  He  should 
be  kept  quiet,  preferably  in  bed,  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  in  the  house 
for  five  or  six  davs,  unless  the  weather  is  warm.  No  after-treatment  is 
necessary.  Recurrences  are  occasionally  seen  even  after  a  thorough 
operation  by  an  experienced  person.  But  many  of  them  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  primary  operation  was  incomplete.  The  improvement  gen- 
erally begins  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  at  once,  though  the  full  benefit 
may  not  be  seen  for  a  month.  The  breathing  becomes  freer,  the  sleep 
more  quiet ;  the  mouth  may  soon  be  habitually  closed ;  voice  and  hearing 
improve,  and  the  benefit  to  the  general  health  is  soon  apparent.  The 
pallor,  listlessness,  and  inattention  disappear,  and  a  rapid  increase  in 
weight  often  follows.  The  entire  appearance  of  the  child  may  in  a  few 
months  be  transformed. 

Dangen  and  Accidents  from  Operation. — While  it  is  rare  that  any 
accidents  of  a  serious  nature  are  met  with,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  may  occur.  T^ndue  laceration  of  the  parts  may  result  from  a 
bungling  operation,  particularly  with  too  large  curettes  or  with  the  for- 
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ceps.  Hjrmorrhage  may  bo  excessive  or  even  fatal.  I  have  seen  but  one 
t^se  of  fatal  ha?morrhage,  this  in  a  bleeiler,  and  but  one  other  instance  of 
serious  hsemorrhago.  A  fatal  result  is  exceedingly  rare.  Haemorrhage 
may  be  continuous  after  operation,  or  secondary,  in  which  case  it  almost 
invariably  occurs  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  the  patient  l)e  kept  under  observation  for  that  time.  Bleeding 
is  best  c-ontrolle<l  by  injecting  into  the  rhino-pharynx  through  the 
nostrils  one  or  two  drachms  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  full  strength,  or, 
this  failing,  a  solution  of  adrenalin  (1-1000)  may  Iw  used  in  the  same 
manner.  As  a  last  resource  plugging  of  tlie  rhino-phark'nx  and  posterior 
nares  may  be  resorted  to.  In  all  cases  the  i>atient  should  l>e  kept  abso- 
lutely quiet. 

Occasionally  an  acute  attack  of  bronchitis  or  otitis  occurs  after  oper- 
ation: and  in  a  few  reconletl  instances  acute  meningitis  has  followed. 
The  danger  of  asphyxia  from  the  entrance  of  bloo<l  or  the  tumour  into 
tlie  larvnx  has  alreadv  lieen  mentioneil. 

The  danger  fnmi  chloroform  ani^thesia  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
nature  of  the  opt»ration  as  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  It  is  now 
well  established  that  all  children  in  whom  the  condition  known  as  status 
lymphaticus  is  present,  bear  chloroform  vi-rv  badly. 


CHAPTER    III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TOXSILS. 

The  tonsils  are  lymphoid  structures  closely  resembling  Peyer^s 
patches,  but,  instead  of  having  a  flattened  surface,  the  lymphoid  tissue  in 
the  tonsil  is  folded  upon  itself,  forming  quite  deep  depressions — the  ton- 
sillar cr^-^^ts.  These  cn'pts,  like  the  surface  of  the  tonsils,  are  lined  by 
epithelial  cells.  They  contain  lymphoid  cells,  desquamati%l  epithelium, 
particles  of  foixl,  and  l^acteria.  Under  normal  ci^nditions  the  tonsils 
take  no  part  in  absorption  from  the  mouth.  When,  however,  their  epi- 
thelium is  diseased  or  removtxl.  the  tonsils  al>sorb  with  very  great  facil- 
ity every  sort  of  poist^n  which  the  mouth  may  ct"»ntain.  Such  poisons  are 
taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  and  through  them  ivach  the  general  circu- 
lation. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  like  that  of  the  pharynx,  occurs 
regularly  in  diphtheria,  scarlet  fovor.  and  measles.  Uvs  frequently  in  the 
other  infei^tious  diseast^.  The  s^HMUtiary  forms  will  be  considered  with 
the  disease's  with  which  thoy  are  asMviatoil. 

Acute  oaiarrhal  ton>illiti>.  or  inrtamTuat:»>n  «^f  :he  rnucmis  membrane 
covering  the  tonsils,  ^xvurs  as  jvirt  of  the  U^sion  in  acute  pharmgitis, 
but  verv  rari^-lv  is  s<vn  alone. 
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MEMBRANOUS  TONSILLITIS. 
(Pseudo-diphtheria;  Streptococcus  Angina;  Croupous  TonsiUiUs.) 

This  occurs  both  as  a  primary  inflammation  and  secondary  to  the 
acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  The  an- 
gina of  scarlet  fever  is  essentially  a  part  of  that  disease  and  is  more 
fully  considered  in  connection  with  it. 

Etiology. — As  was  first  shown  by  Prudden  in  1888,  and  abundantly 
confirmed  by  others  since  that  time,  this  inflammation  is  usually  due  to 
the  streptococcus;  it  may  be  found  alone,  or  associated  with  the  staphy- 
lococcus aureus,  and  occasionally  the  staphylococcus  may  be  found  alone. 

The  streptococcus  is  very  frequently  found  in  the  throats  of  healthy 
children,  particularly  in  winter  and  in  cities,  and  more  often  in  those 
who  live  in  tenements  or  who  are  inmates  of  hospitals  or  other  institu- 
tions. The  local  conditions  in  the  mucous  membranes  during  an  attack 
of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  are  especially 
favourable  for  the  development  of  these  germs,  which  at  such  times  are 
very,  often  present  in  great  numbers  even  when  no  membrane  is  seen. 

Lesions. — In  the  primary  cases  the  membrane  is  generally  confined 
to  the  tonsils  or  is  chiefly  there,  only  small  deposits  appearing  elsewhere. 
In  the  secondary  cases,  the  entire  pharynx  may  be  covered  and  the  dis- 
ease may  extend  to  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  middle  ear,  and  rarely  to  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi. 

The  structure  of  the  membrane  resembles  that  of  true  diphtheria, 
and  it  may  be  impossible  by  a  microscopical  examination  to  separate  the 
two  diseases. 

In  the  mild  cases  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a 
superficial  one  and  the  pseudo-membrane  is  not  very  adherent.  In  the 
severe  cases,  chiefly  the  secondary  ones,  the  process  extends  much  deeper. 
Besides  the  pseudo-mcnibrane  up(m  the  surface,  there  is  intense  con- 
gestion, oedema,  and  cell-infiltration  of  all  the  lymphoid  and  cellular 
tissue  of  the  pharynx.  It  may  involve  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  uvula,  epi- 
glottis, adenoid  tissue  of  the  vault  and  the  entire  pharyngeal  ring,  and 
also  extend  to  the  external  lymph  nodes  and  surrounding  cellular  tissue. 
The  process  both  in  the  throat  and  externally  in  the  neck  may  terminate 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  in  necrosis. 

The  streptococci  are  found  in  the  false  membrane,  in  the  underlying 
mucous  membrane,  in  the  lymph  spaces  and  in  the  lymph  nodes.  In  the 
most  severe  cases  there  are  present  the  lesions  of  a  general  streptococcus 
infection. 

Symptoms. — 1.  The  Priniarif  Cases. — The  onset  is  usually  abrupt, 
with  well-marked  symptoms:  there  are  frequently  chilly  sensations,  head- 
ache, vomiting,  general  pains,  and  in  most  cases  the  child  complains  of 
soreness  of  the  throat  and  pain  on  swallowing.     There  are  first  seen  a 
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general  redness  and  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  sometimes  of  the  entire 
pharynx;  shortly  afterward  membranous  patches  appear  upon  the  ton- 
sils. These  vary  greatly  in  appearance.  In  colour  they  are  yellow  or 
gray,  often  changing  later  to  a  dirty  olive  tint.  (Plate  XVIII,  c.)  The 
membrane  seems  loosely  attached  and  can  frequently  be  wiped  off  with  a 
swab.  It  is  often  irregular  in  its  outline,  which  is  not  sharply  defined. 
The  membrane  usually  remains  but  three  or  four  days  and  disappears 
rapidly.  As  a  rule,  it  is  limited  to  the  tonsils,  and  does  not  spread  after 
it  first  forms.  Occasionally,  however,  small  patches  are  also  seen  upon 
the  fauces  or  the  pharynx.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  generally 
severe  during  the  first  two  days,  and  the  temperature  may  be  103"*  or 
104**  F.,  but  by  the  third  day  it  falls,  and  most  of  the  symptoms  subside. 
It  is  rare  for  the  disease  to  extend  either  to  the  nose  or  the  larynx.  Gen- 
erally there  are  no  complications  and  no  sequelae. 

2.  The  Secondary  Cases, — Some  of  these  are  mild,  and  do  not  differ 
from  those  just  described,  but  most  of  the  severe  cases  are  included  in 
this  group.  The  clinical  picture  of  the  latter  is  that  of  scarlatina  angi- 
nosa,  as  given  by  the  older  writers. 

In  measles  the  throat  symptoms  are  somewhat  later  than  in  scarlet 
fever;  they  may  begin  at  the  height  of  the  primary  fever,  and  increase 
while  the  eruption  fades.  The  process  is  almost  invariably  complicated 
by  broncho-pneumonia. 

Secondary  cases  as  a  class  are  characterised  by  high  temperature 
(Fig.  48),  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  great  prostration,  delirium,  apathy  or 
stupor,  and  often  albuminuria.  In  fatal  cases  death  usually  occurs 
at  the  height  of  the  disease,  from  asthenia,  broncho-pneumonia,  or 
nephritis.  If  none  of  these  complications  develop,  patients  may  with- 
stand the  toxic  symptoms  even  when  they  are  very  severe. 

There  may  be  in  connection  with  the  local  process  in  the  throat,  deep 
sloughing  of  the  tonsils  or  adjacent  structures,  suppuration  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  occasionally  followed 
by  serious  haemorrhage.  However,  these  complications  are  rare,  and  if 
the  patient  survives  the  danger  of  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  he 
usually  recovers. 

Diagnosis. — The  clinical  features  which  distinguish  membranous  ton- 
sillitis from  diphtheria  are  considered  under  the  latter  disease.  It  is 
impossible  in  any  case  to  be  certain  of  the  diagnosis  except  by  cultures; 
for,  although  by  clinical  symptoms  alone  one  may  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  be  certain  that  a  given  case  is  one  of  true  diphtheria,  to  say 
that  any  membranous  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  not  diphtheria  is 
impossible.  The  bacteriologists  have  taught  us  to  be  cautious  in  pro- 
nouncing too  positively  even  upon  mild  cases,  as  it  has  been  shown 
that  some  of  them  may  be  caused  by  most  virulent  diphtheria  bacilli. 

A  membrane  which  appears  in  the  throat  early  in   the  course  of 
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meaeles  or  Ecarlet  fever,  or  at  the  height  of  the  primary  disease,  is  nsu- 
alty  due  to  the  streptococcus ;  while  one  which  develops  late  or  after  the 
primary  fever  has  subsided,  is  frequently  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 


'^-  ^™lv 


:^J1' 


Fio.  48. — SrmeTOCOcr^na  Ancina,  following  Mbavlea.  The  rhart  hegina  at  the  time 
of  Ihc  full  cniplion  in  a  wvcrf  faiv  at  mcnslcs.  On  the  third  day  the  tcmptMtkture 
lell,  with  foilJDE  pruptinn,  and  rhild  spemed  convalescBnt.  With  aerandiuy  rue  in 
temperatun'.  the  iiinsilB,  whirh  before  hiul  been  only  red.  showed  mpmbraootu 
palcbea.  the  exudatinn  rariiJIy  Hprr^ading  until  the  entire  pharynx  wa.i  covered; 
throat  BympluniB  very  geverr,  with  great  BwvllinK  of  cerviral  glands,  but  the  mem- 
brane did  not  extend  beyond  the  pharynx.  From  niith  to  twelfth  day  a  moat  pro- 
found septiciemia.  ho  that  life  was  despaired  uf.  The  patient  waa  a  vigorous  child, 
ksd.  escaping  both  nephritis  and  pneumonia,  mndt'  a  good  recovery.  Cnnvalescenro 
quite  rapid;  no  aciiuplie.  Repealed  riiltnreK  were  mode  from  the  throat,  but  all 
showed  only  alreptococci.  Patient  a  girl  four  years  old.  Ca™  observed  in  private 
practice. 


Progaoiii. — In  a  child  previously  healthy,  primary  niembranous  ton- 
Billitis  is  not  a  serious  disease.  In  the  secondary  cases,  we  find  very  dif- 
ferent conditions.  From  tlie  best  available  statistics  it  would  appear 
that  the  usual  mortality,  when  it  is  secondary  to  scarlet  fever  and 
measles,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  However,  when  these  dis- 
eases prevail  epidemically  in  institutions,  the  mortality  is  often  higher 
than  this. 

Treatment. — Every  child  with  a  membranous  patch  on  the  tonsils 
requires  close  watching;  strict  (juarantine  should  he  enforced  until  the 
diagnosis  is  positively  settled.  If  under  three  years  old,  unless  the  case 
can  be  seen  fre<|itently,  diphtheria  antiloxin  should  be  administered, 
pending  the  result  of  a  Iwctcriological  c.vamination.  The  primary  cases 
■  require  only  the  treatment  of  an  attack  of  tonsillitis. 

In  the  severe  secondary  cases  Iho  nose  and  phiirynx  should  \>e  syringed 
with  a  warm  siiliiu'  sohilion  every  two  hours  by  day  and  every  four  hours 
by  night.  Wlien'  Ihc  swelling  mid  oedema  bit  great,  Itenefit  nifty  result 
from  frequent  Nprayiiig  with  jiolutions  containing  adrenalin,  also  from 
inhaling  hot  vapour  impregnated  with  eucalyptol,  benzoin,  etc.     As  an 
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external  application,   whenever   there  is  great  adenitis   and   cellulitis, 
nothing  is  so  beneficial  as  the  ice-bag. 

The  general  management  of  these  cases  as  to  feeding,  stimulants, 
etc.,  is  the  same  as  in  diphtheria.  Aside  from  stimulants  no  internal 
medication  should  be  attempted  with  young  children.  Those  who  are 
older  may  take  with  advantage  tr.  ferri  chlor.,  gtt.  v  to  x,  with  glycerin, 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

ULCERO-MEMBRANOUS  TONSILLITIS. 
(Vincent* 8  Angina.) 

This  is  an  inflammation  somewhat  resembling  croupous  tonsillitis, 
but  it  is  often  unilateral  and  associated  with  superficial  ulceration.  The 
tonsil  is  covered  with  a  dirtv  vellowish  exudation,  which  mav  be  mistaken 
for  diphtheria.  There  is  superficial  necrosis,  and  when  this  tissue  is 
wiped  away  with  a  swab,  bleeding  occurs.  The  disease  is  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  swollen  lymph  nodes  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  which  accompany  other  fofms 
of  tonsillitis  are  cither  very  slight  or  absent  altogether.  The  etiology 
is  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  ulcerative  stomatitis,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  associated.  At  such  times  the  breath  is  foul  and  there  is 
often  profuse  salivation. 

Ulcero-membranous  tonsillitis  was  first  described  bv  Vincent,  and 
by  him  attributed  to  a  fusiform  bacillus  which  he  described,  although  a 
spirillum  was  found  associated  with  it.  Vincent's  observations  have  been 
confirmed,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  spirillum  is  a  degenerative 
form  of  the  bacillus.^ 

The  chief  interest  in  ulcero-membranous  tonsillitis  lies  in  the  diag- 
nosis, although  it  is  not  an  infrequent  disease.  It  is  to  be  treated,  like 
ulcerative  stomatitis,  by  the  internal  administration  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, combined  with  the  local  application  of  some  antiseptic,  such  as 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  a  ten-per-c»ent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

FOLLICULAR  TONSILLITIS. 

This  is  the  most  frocjuvnt  and  most  charactcristir  form  of  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  tonsil.  It  is  i^sscntially  an  inflammation  of  the  tonsillar 
crypts,  and  secondarily  of  the  whole  glandular  structure. 


*  Vincent's  bacillus  is  alwut  twice  as  lon^  iu<  the  Klebs-I.ioeffler  bacillus.  It  is  thin, 
with  pointed  ends,  and  sometimes  bent ;  it  is  negative  to  dram's  stain.  The  fusiform 
bacillus  is  occasionally  found  alone;  the  spirillum,  never  alone.  The  bacillus  is  found 
in  smears  from  the  affect e<l  tonsil,  in  making  which  it  is  recommended  to  go  deeply 
into  the  necrotic  tissue,  since  the  su|>erficial  parts  are  cnnvd(Ml  with  other  bacteria. 
It  13  grown  with  difficuhy  and  only  upon  s|H'cial  culture  nuxlia. 
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Etiology. — There  is  seen  in  certain  children  a  predisposition  to  at- 
tacks of  tonsillitis,  so  that  from  vcrv  slight  exciting  causes  these  occur — 
sometimes  from  exposure,  sometimes  possibly  from  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  and  sometimes  without  anv  evident  reason.  Children  with  a 
rheumatic  inheritance  appear  to  Ik?  more  susceptible  than  others.  One 
attack  prtnlisposes  to  a  second.  Patients  suffering  from  chronic  hyper- 
trophy of  the  tonsils  are  exceedingly  prone  to  acute  tonsillitis.  It  is  not 
very  common  in  infancy,  hut  after  this  period  it  is  very  frequent  through- 
out childhood.  The  disease,  in  all  probability,  begins  as  an  infectious 
inflammation  at  the  l>ottom  of  the  crypts,  due  to  the  presence  of  strep- 
tococci or  staphylocoi'ci,  which  readily  enter  from  the  mouth,  and  excite 
an  attack  whenever  favourable  conditions  are  present. 

Lenons. — As  a  result  of  the  inflammation,  the  tonsillar  crypts  are 
filled  with  epitheliaf  cells,  pus  cells,  nmcus,  and  bacteria.  These  form 
masses  which  ap|)oar  at  the  mouth  of  the  cr}'pts  as  small  yellow  dots, 
often  miscalled  ulcers.  Sometimes,  in  addition,  fibrin  is  |)oured  out, 
and  forms,  with  the  other  inflammatory  products,  little  plugs  which 
project  somewhat  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  which 
can  easily  be  press<Ml  out.  Accompanying  the  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane  above  mentioned,  there  are  acute  congestion  and  swelling  of 
the  whole  tonsil,  with  more  or  less  proliferation  of  the  lymphoid  tissue. 
Follicular  tonsillitis  is  almost  always  bilateral.  Although  the  patholog- 
ical process  is  generally  limited  to  the  tonsils,  there  may  be  more  or 
less  pharyngitis  associated. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  usually  appear  before  the  local 
ones,  and  are  often  quite  severe.  The  onset  is  abrupt,  with  chilly  sensa- 
tions^ occasionally  a  distinct  rigor.  In  infants  there  is  often  vomiting, 
and  sometimes  diarrhcea.  There  is  pain  in  the  back,  in  the  muscles  of 
the  extremities,  and  in  the  head.  Sometimes  there  is  jiain  in  the  lateral 
cervical  muscles.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  102°  or  103°  F.; 
often  it  touches  101°  or  105°  F. 

The  first  local  symptoms  are  some  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  the  ap- 
pearance upon  them  of  isolated  yi'llow  spots  a  little  larger  than  a  pin's 
head.  Often  these  can  be  wiped  off  with  a  swab,  or  the  little  plugs  can  be 
squeezed  out,  leaving  slight  dcpressicms.  Later  there  is  acute  congestion 
of  the  tonsil,  with  more  swelling.  Kven  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height 
the  local  pain  and  discomfort  may  be  only  moderate,  and  in  nniny  cases 
scarcely  noticeable.  The  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  lymph  glands 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  not  great,  and  may  be  absent. 

The  constitutional  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  hist  three  days,  and  are  most 
severe  upon  the  first  day.  The  local  symptoms  last  somewhat  Icmger,  but 
usually  by  the  end  of  th(*  fourth  day  the  exudate  has  disappeared, 
although  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  nuiy  persist  for  a  week  or  even  longer. 
On  account  of  the  connection  of  tonsillitis  with  rheumatism,  the  heart 
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HhoiiM  Ih!  wikio\m\  during  aitarrks,  especially  in  thoee  who  are  subject 
to  i\u*ut, 

Ditgnoiii. — ToriHillinH  may  1k»  ronfounded  at  its  onset  with  scarlet 
f<>v«»r.  The*  grout  frwjucncy  of  tonnillitiH  makes  inspection  of  the  throat 
imp<^ruiivo  in  cvory  caw  of  acnitc  illness  in  children.  The  diagnosis  from 
diphtheria  in  conHidcred  in  connection  with  that  disease. 

Treatment.  — Follicular  tonsillitis  is  a  mild  disease  without  danger  to 
lif«,  and  on(!  wlii<'h  runs  a  short,  self-limited  course.  The  indications 
am,  thcrcfons  to  make  the  patient  as  comfortahle  as  possible  by  the 
TiMvt  of  individual  Hymptoms.  Older  children,  particularly  those  who 
aro  rheumaiic\  should  he  Ireatod  witli  sodium  salicylate,  or  aspirin,  four 
or  (Ivt^  grains  every  thnn*  hours  being  given  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  and  later  less  fn»(|uently.  To  infants  these  drugs  must  be  given 
in  Hnuilh'r  doses  and  with  care,  lest  they  upset  the  stomach.  The  general 
utUH(*ular  pains  of  the  llrst  day  are  Iwst  relieved  by  phenacetine,  two 
grains  ev<»ry  four  hours  to  a  child  three  years  old.  Later  it  may  be 
used  in  snudler  ihtses,  hut  enough  should  Ik^  given  to  make  the  patient 
eomfortahle. 

1^H*«I  treat numt  is  better  omitted  with  infants.  Older  children  may 
gargle  witli  a  solution  of  In^ric  acid  or  may  use  a  spray  of  Dobell's  solu- 
tion, IWnetlt  often  ft>llows  |minting  the  tonsils  with  tincture  of  iodine 
or  H  ten-|H»r-eent  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  In  all  doubtful  cases  the 
|H)tient  slumld  Ih»  isoladnl  and  the  same  gimeral  tn^atment  adoptetl  as  in 
tiiphtheria. 

WUJCi^*Mi>NiU'S  Tl^NSaLUTlj;— PER1TI>NSILL.VR  ABSCESS-<JUIXSY. 

This  is  HU  intlanunation  of  the  ivllular  tissue  surroundinsr  the  tonsil. 
Muuetinu^  in\ading  the  tonsil  its^^lf.  It  may  terminate  in  res^^lution,  but 
usually  gvH\ii  vxu  to  I  he  formation  of  an  al^'r^ss.  Phk^uouous  tonsillitis 
i«ji  inueh  U>ss  ^vuunou  in  i'liildnm  than  in  adults,  and,  wm pared  with  tlie 
other  fv^nns.  it  is  a  rarx^  dis^^as**  in  earlv  life.  It  is  the  oulv  varietv  which 
i*  re^Uarly  unilateral.  In  iuv>st  va^^es  the  inrtaKimat»^ry  pr»xvss  is  cir- 
eui«s\*nU\U  but  lu  rar\»  uisianvx^  ilK»r\^  is  s*vn  a  di:*u>^  i^hletnuoiKNis 
iutlamuiatu'u  of  tlie  i^Iuarvnx. 

lu  wruiu  i\ji:uv,:s  tivrv  e\*>:s  a  vv:t>:i:u::'>rdl  vr\*l:>> tir::ou  to  the 
\h5i*sitsev  >fchKh  may  Iv  a>s*.v!a:t\l  ^iV".  r/.^utvdi: :>:•.:.  Hv  e\cttin^  ^-au^e 
m^\  Iv  e\i\vix:r\\  v*r  ai*v: !•!•.»;:  >*■  xh  rvjiv  rnv.uvt  :*>  ya::*rc.:V  ;^Qerad 
^^!  t  ^ ^  ! V*  >k  ■  •  \  '*  : !  V  T\'  *>  a  •  .•  ^\l  . . v  Ji '.  *  * ■  , w. . : *      v. \i : i r r •  \i    v  •  •  a.rvTi^Lii< 

J»ir\\ilSlVVA'S    to    :^-.S    .1*.>»;UX.'. 
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neck,  and  often  tenderness.  In  the  beginning  but  little  can  be  seen  on 
inspection,  even  though  the  patient  complains  of  a  very  sore  throat.  This 
is  always  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  should  lead  one  to  look  out  for 
quinsy.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  deeper 
tissues,  and  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  affected  later.  After  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  there  is  usually  quite  marked  swelling,  which 
is  rather  more  behind  the  tonsil  than  elsewhere,  pushing  it  upward  and 
forward;  sometimes  it  is  more  in  front  of  the  tonsil.  A  little  later  there 
is  intense  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tonsil, 
fauces,  and  uvula,  and  not  infrequently  a  fibrinous  exudate ;  the  uvula  may 
be  pushed  to  one  side,  and  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  diminished  to  less 
than  one-half  its  natural  size.  In  one  of  my  own  cases  marked  torticollis 
was  present,  and  existed  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  diagnosis  of 
quinsy  could  be  made  by  the  other  symptoms. 

In  most  cases  the  recognition  of  quinsy  is  quite  easy  by  attention  to 
the  symptoms  above  mentioned.  By  inspection  of  the  throat,  less  in- 
formation is  sometimes  obtained  than  by  palpation;  by  this  means  a 
fulness,  and  later  a  point  of  fluctuation,  can  readily  be  made  out.  Acute 
phlegmonous  tonsillitis  generally  involves  no  danger  to  life.  In  very 
young  infants  serious  results  may  follow  spontaneous  rupture  during 
sleep;  and  in  older  children  occasionally  there  may  be  cedema  of  the 
glottis.  If  not  treated,  abscess  usually  forms  in  from  five  to  seven  days, 
and  opens  spontaneously. 

Treatment. — If  an  early  diagnosis  is  made  an  attack  of  quinsy  may 
possibly  be  aborted.  For  this  many  drugs  have  been  advocated,  but 
to  my  mind  the  l)est  is  salol,  which  should  be  given  in  doses  of  two 
grains  every  two  hours  to  a  child  of  five  years.  In  some  patients  larger 
doses  may  be  used.  This  may  be  combined  with  small  doses  (gr.  i)  of 
Dover^s  powder.  Kelief  may  be  afforded  by  very  hot  or  cold  applications, 
according  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient.  The  holding  of  ice  in  the 
mouth  and  the  application  of  an  ice-bag  externally,  often  give  great 
comfort.  In  other  cases,  gargling  with  veiy  hot  water  and  the  applica- 
tion of  hot  flaxseed  poultices  externally,  will  be  preferred.  As  soon  as 
fluctuation  is  detected  an  incision  should  be  made  with  a  guarded  bis- 
toury. If  made  too  early,  only  a  small  amount  of  pus  is  evacuated  and 
the  abscess  may  refill.  After  spontaneous  rupture  the  relief  to  symp- 
toms is  usually  immediate. 

CHRONIC  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  TONSILS— CHRONIC  TONSILLITIS. 


The  condition  known  as  <  lironic  liypertrophy  is  a  permanent  enlarge- 
ment due  to  a  proliferation  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  tonsils,  and  an 
increase  in  the  connective-tissue  stroma.  If  the  increase  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  is  slight,  the  tonsil  is  soft ;  if  it  is  great,  the  tonsil  is  firm 
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ttnd  Imni,  iiltnoKt  lik<i  a  fihroiiK  tumour.  All  degrees  are  found.  As8o- 
(!irtt4«l  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  there  are  usually  found  adenoid 
^rowtliH  of  th<5  pharynx,  hoth  of  these  depending  upon  similar  local  and 
eonHtitutional  conditions.  'J'here  is  in  nearly  all  marked  cases  a  chronic 
plmryn^ful  caiarrh  which  may  involve  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

Etiolofy.-  -  Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  is  an  exceedingly  common  con- 
dition in  the  cities  of  the  seacoast  and  lake  districts  of  the  temperate 
xone.  In  a  routine  examination  of  2,000  New  York  school  children, 
Chappcll  found  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  sufficiently  marked  in  270 
(•ases  to  Im^  considered  jmthological.  The  causes  are  constitutional  and 
h)cal.  The  condition  fre<|uently  exists  in  certain  families  for  several 
generations.  It  is  not  connected  with  tuberculosis.  It  occurs  in  children 
who  are  in  other  n»spects  healthy.  Hy])ertrophy  of  the  tonsils  is  often  a 
iMtngenital  condition,  increasing  slowly  during  infancy,  so  as  to  produce 
nmrked  svnn»tonis  hv  the  tinu^  the  child  is  two  vears  old.  The  most 
important  of  the  lineal  causes  are  attacks  of  acute  or  subacute  pharyngitis. 
While  it  is  true  that  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  are  often  the  cause  of 
hyjHTtiH^phv,  it  is  also  true  that  hyin^rtrophy  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
priMlispiksing  causes  t>f  acute  attacks,  and  that  it  may  Ix?  Si»en  in  children 
who  ha\e  never  had  tonsillitis. 

Symptonii*  -llyiHTtn^phy  of  the  tonsils  is  rarely  marked  enough  to 
e»uso  any  iU^'idinl  synipton^s  U^fon*  the  end  of  the  stxtmd  year,  although 
I  onw  saw  in  a  y\ninger  child  enlargi'ment  sutVuient  to  bring  the  two 
tonsils  into  wntact.  The  nu^t  im|H>rtant  Uval  symptoms,  formerly 
«w\*riUHl  to  hy|HTtr\^phitHl  totisils,  an^  now  known  to  dojxmd  u}K»n  adenoid 
gr\nvths  v*f  the  plmrynx.  As  tlu^s^^  \onditions  arv*  s<^  frvquently  associated. 
It  is  somowl\at  ditVKult  to  dot  ermine  whivh  symptoms  aiv  due  to  the 
l\xiuils  alone,  lu  a  markisl  v,hm\  the  most  pnMuinent  s\Tiiptoms  are 
mouth  br\^t!iing,  vlisturU^l  sUvp  aiAvmj>anit\l  by  sn*>rinsr,  and  nasal 
\oivv  the  |>atient  in  sv^!i'o  vas^^  talking  as  th»mgh  :v  had  food  in  his 
moutli.  ri;er\*  ittax  Iv  m>!v.o  v:ir!vul:v  in  swa^.^^wir.^  s<^':d  f.xxi.  En- 
Ur>:x\i  tou.vtts  »v.av  ofun  V  :V*;  c\:<ruaV.v.  A<  a  «.vr.>t^:uenvv  of  the 
v^truvtiou  o:  vu^  KusravViHV.  :uU*s  :':\*r\*  rr.ay  -v  Unfr.-.^^i.  rVformiiies 
of  the  vlivtst.  s;uh  as  :»ii:vvr.  'Ttas:.  arv-  v\va>:;r,A^*y  >tvr..  :u:  prv^bablj 
ceivtul  *v.or\'  uxw.  .^'vrru-.tiv.  rv>y:Ta:ior.  ?v  A.lt"  :  i>  •   i::  :;  :r.»:  tonsils. 

>kci*''.  .^v*\  v^"  .*  ■*■:  x"".*  V^  i  -  -  ■  '  **.^"  >  >.*.•"'•■-.  ■^.TTT.nr  iis»i 
h^.vv*    i^  .  ■■  •;'  •A<v>»"v,      V  ."      -v.i         *•   \.i-v     "   -   V      V   ■     JL   .^rciin 

*'*v      ■^■       "    '  >      -"^  ■-*  >     -^      •--     ■"'■■     \'-i  -i-    :  :r.±i3i- 
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Treatment. — Very  large  tonsils  are  a  source  of  continued  danger  to 
the  patient,  and  in  every  case  of  marked  hypertrophy  treatment  should 
be  advised.  The  danger  may  be  from  Eustachian  catarrh  and  deafness, 
or  from  repeated  attacks  of  acute  tonsillitis.  But  quite  as  important  as 
these  is  the  fact  that  they  increase  the  liability  to  contract  diphtheria, 
and  add  to  the  dangers  both  from  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  If  the 
patient  is  removed  from  the  locality  in  which  acute  tonsillitis  is  liable  to 
occur,  to  a  dry  climate,  considerable  improvement  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  young  child  in  whom  tlie  tonsils  are  soft,  but  not  much  is  to  be 
expected  in  older  children  with  hard,  fibrous  tonsils,  except,  perhaps,  a 
cure  of  the  accompanying  pharyngeal  catarrh. 

No  internal  remedy  offers  much  chance  of  benefit.  Astringent  ap- 
plications may  accomplish  something  in  recent,  but  practically  nothing 
in  old  cases.  In  every  marked  case,  operation  is  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  effect  a  cure.  For  convenience  of  consideration, 
the  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Those  in  which  the 
tonsils  are  nearly  or  quite  in  contact;  (2)  those  in  which  they  project 
only  slightly  beyond  the  faucial  pillars;  (3)  those  in  which  the  tonsils, 
although  large,  arc  deeply  imbedded.  All  of  the  first  group  should  un- 
questionably be  operated  upon,  unless  the  patient's  general  condition  is 
such  as  to  forbid  operation  of  any  kind.  In  the  second  group  operation 
is  not  indicated  unless  there  are  repeated  acute  attacks,  or  the  tonsils  are 
the  seat  of  chronic  infection.  Whether  an  operation  is  done  in  the 
third  group  will  depend  upon  the  individual  case.  If  there  are  frequent 
attacks  of  acute  tonsillitis  or  evidence  of  involvement  of  the  ears  opera- 
tion should  be  performed. 

Various  operations  are  in  use  for  the  removal  of  hypertrophied  ton- 
sils: the  wire  snare,  amputation  with  the  guillotine,  and  enucleation. 
Each  has  its  advocates  and  each  its  advantages.  The  use  of  the  snare 
is  accompanied  with  little  risk  of  hajmorrhage.  It  is  a  painful  opera- 
tion, some  preliminary  dissection  is  usually  rdjuired,  and  hence  general 
anaesthesia  is  necessary.  Amputation  by  the  guillotine  is  simpler  and 
for  well-projecting  tonsils  quite  sufficient.  The  risk  of  hajmorrhage  in 
children  is  slight.  An  ana^stlietic  is  unnecessary  if  only  the  tonsils 
are  to  be  removed.  The  amount  of  shrinkage  from  cicatrisation  after 
operation  has  been,  in  my  experience,  generally  less  than  was  expected. 
Enlargement  of  the  tonsil  suhseiiuent  to  amputation  is  sometimes  seen, 
oftener  if  the  patient  ojwratod  on  is  under  two  years  old.  I  am  not 
yet  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  compU'to  oniicleation,  now  much  in 
vogue,  as  a  routine  operation  for  liypcrtrophied  tonsils,  but  in  certain 
cases  nothing  else  is  adequate.  Such  are  the  broad,  deeply  imbedded, 
adherent  tonsils.  Excessive  haemorrhage  after  any  form  of  operation 
may  be  controlled  by  digital  pressure,  or  by  the  application  of  styptic 
cotton  upon  a  swab;  in  extreme  cases,  by  transfixing  the  tonsil  stump 
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with  a  harelip  pin  and  the  application  of  a  ligature.  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  physicians  greatly  alarmed  at  the  gray  wound  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing tonsillotomy,  the  appearance  being  such  as  to  lead  in  several  cases 
to  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria.  It  is  seldom  that  any  but  good  results 
follow  the  operation  of  tonsillotomy  if  properly  performed.  When  ade- 
noids of  the  pharynx  are  also  present,  the  symptoms  may  depend  more 
upon  them  than  upon  the  enlarged  tonsils,  and  little  benefit  is  seen  un- 
less the  adenoids  also  are  removed. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS, 

MALFORMATIONS. 

CoxGENiTAL  anomalies  of  the  oesophagus  are  often  associated  with 
those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

There  may  be,  (1)  Congenital  fistula  of  the  neck,  due  to  a  want  of 
closure  between  the  second  and  third  branchial  arches.  This  gives  an 
external  opening  just  above  and  to  the  outside  of  the  stcrno-clavicular 
articulation,  which  communicates  with  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus 
or  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  (2)  The  esophagus  may  be  absent, 
the  pharynx  ending  in  a  blind  pouch.  (3)  The  oesophagus  may  be  oblit- 
erated in  certain  portions,  being  represented  only  by  a  fibrous  cord.  (4) 
There  may  be  stenosis  and  dilatation  or  diverticula.  (5)  There  may  be 
fistulous  communication  with  the  trachea,  existing  either  alone  or  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  other  deformities  mentioned. 

Congenital  narrowing  of  the  oesophagus  and  fistula  of  the  neck  are 
amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  The  cases  of  complete  obstruction  in 
the  oesophagus  are  almost  of  necessity  fatal,  the  patients  dying  from  in- 
anition two  or  three  days  after  birth. 

The  symptoms  of  oesophageal  obstruction  are  regurgitation  on  at- 
tempts at  swallowing  and  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  stomach  tube. 
An  X-ray  picture  after  the  administration  of  bismuth  often  gives  valu- 
able information. 

ACUTE  OESOPHAGITIS. 

It  is  quite  remarkable,  considering  tlie  frequency  of  pathological 
processes  in  the  pharynx,  that  these  so  rarely  extend  to  the  oesophagus. 
Thrush,  when  very  extensive  in  the  pharynx,  may  involve  the  upper  part 
of  the  oesophagus;  but  there  it  gives  rise  to  no  new  s}7nptoms.  Diph- 
theria of  the  pharynx  may  invade  the  oesophagus,  but  this  is  seen  only 
in  rare  instances.  Diphtheria  of  the  oesophagus  produces  no  symptoms 
by  which  it  can  be  diagnosticated  during  life. 
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Catarrhal  CEsophagitis. — Catarrlial  oesophagitis  is  very  rarely  met 
with.  It  may  be  caused  by  lacerations  due  to  swallowing  a  foreign  body, 
which  may  excite  a  simple  catarrhal  inflammation,  or,  if  the  foreign 
body  is  sharp  and  angular,  lacerations  may  be  produced  which  result  in 
ulcerations  of  variable  depth.  The  chief  symptoms  of  catarrhal  oesoph- 
agitis are  soreness  and  pain  on  swallowing.  These  lacerations,  when 
slight,  are  healed  in  a  few  days,  and  are  rarely  followed  by  any  after- 
effects. 

Corronve  CEsophagitis. — This  is  altogether  the  most  frequent  form, 
and  the  only  one  which  is  of  clinical  importance.  The  usual  causes  are 
the  same  as  of  corrosive  gastritis,  viz.,  the  swallowing  of  caustic  alkalies 
or  strong  acids.  It  is  often  in  the  oesophagus  that  the  most  extensive 
injury  is  done.  The  effects  are  superficial  or  deep,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  irritant  swallowed  and  its  degree  of  concentration.  There 
may  be  simply  a  destruction  of  the  epithelial  layer,  which  is  followed  by 
no  serious  consequences,  or  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  destroyed  and 
the  submucous  coat  invaded;  rarely,  however,  does  the  injury  extend  to 
the  muscular  layer.  If  the  patient  survives  the  dangers  incident  to  the 
irritant  poisoning  and  the  acute  inflammation  which  follows,  healing  by 
granulation  and  cicatrisation  takes  place,  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix 
gradually  narrowing  the  lumen  of  the  oesophagus  until  stricture  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  early  symptoms  of  corrosive  oesophagitis  are  mingled  with  those 
of  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  stomach.  There  is  a  burn- 
ing pain  in  the  parts,  great  thirst,  and  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  on  at- 
tempts at  swallowing.  There  follows  a  period  of  acute  inflammation  of 
several  days'  duration,  with  great  dysphagia  and  pain,  in  which  the 
principal  danger  is  oedema  of  the  glottis.  After  this  the  patient  may 
be  comparatively  well  until  the  symptoms  of  stricture  begin,  usually  in 
from  three  to  six  months  after  the  injury. 

The  indications  for  treatment  in  the  early  stages  are,  to  neutralise  the 
caustic  in  order  to  prevent  if  possible  its  deep  action,  to  give  oils,  demul- 
cent drinks  and  ice  for  the  local  effect,  and  morphine  for  the  pain. 

The  treatment  of  oesophageal  stricture  is  purely  surgical. 

RETRCMESOPHAGEAL  ABSCESS. 

Acute  retro-oesophageal  abscess  occurs  in  infancy,  though  very  rarely, 

the  pathology  being  the  same  as  in  acute  rotro-pharyngeal  abscess,  the 

difference  being  merely  one  of  location.     A  striking  case  of  this  kind 

occurred  in  the  New^  York  Foundling  Hospital.     An  infant  six  months 

old  was  admitted  with  high  fever  (101°  F. ),  severe  dyspnoea,  but  with  no 

loss  of  voice,  which  were  the  prom  intuit  symptoms  until  death  occurred 

four  days  later.     There  was  a  leucocytosis  of  100,000.     At  autopsy  an 
21 
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abscess  was  found  containing  about  three  ounces  of  pus  between  the 
(esophagus  and  the  spine,  extending  from  the  larynx  to  below  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  trachea.  Shortly  afterward  I  saw  a  very  similar  case  at  the 
Babies'  Hospital,  following  a  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  wliich  had  been 
opened  two  weeks  before.  Similar  abscesses  have  also  been  observed  after 
acute  pharyngitis  with  the  acute  infectious  diseases. 

Retro-cesophageal  adenitis,  or  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  in 
this  situation  without  suppuration,  is  also  rare.  I  once  met  with  a  case 
of  this  sort  in  which  the  gland  formed  a  tumour  nearly  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter at  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  causing  pressure  symptoms 
necessitating  tracheotomy.  The  growth  was  at  first  thought  to  be  malig- 
nant, but  completely  disappeared  after  a  summer  in  the  country. 

Retro-oesophageal  abscess  may  result  from  the  breaking  down  of 
tuberculous  lymph  nodes  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  may  give  rise 
to  symptoms  like  those  which  result  from  an  abscess  due  to  Pott's  disease. 

Perforation  of  the  oesophagus  and  a  food-fistula  connecting  the  oesoph- 
agus and  the  trachea  may  result  from  ulceration  caused  by  a  tracheal 
canula  or  by  a  foreign  body.    This  may  be  accompanied  by  a])sces8. 

The  most  common  variety  of  retro-oesophageal  abscess  is  that  due  to 
Pott's  disease  of  the  lower  cervical  or  upper  dorsal  region.  The  symp- 
toms are  obscure,  and  an  exact  diagnosis  is  not  often  made  during  life. 
Death  may  occur  quite  suddenly  where  the  previous  symptoms  have  been 
so  slight  as  to  be  easily  overlooked.     The  following  is  a  fair  example: 

A  girl  two  years  old  was  admitted  to  the  Babies'  Hospital  with  caries 
of  the  upper  dorsal  region  of  two  months'  duration.  The  patient  was 
kept  in  bed  and  a  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  applied.  About  a  month  later 
dyspnoea  was  first  observed ;  this  was  at  times  quite  intense,  and  again 
almost  absent.  It  was  always  on  inspiration,  expiration  being  easy.  No 
explanation  for  this  was  found  in  the  lungs.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  very  little  cough.  After  these  symptoms  had  lasted  for 
about  a  week,  the  child  while  eating  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
dyspna'a,  and  in  a  few  moments  became  completely  asphyxiated.  Trache- 
otomy was  immediately  done,  and  by  means  of  artificial  respiration  the 
patient  was  restored  to  comparative  comfort.  About  two  hours  later  a 
second  attack  occurred,  and  the  patient  died  in  an  hour.  At  the  autopsy 
there  was  found  an  abscess  a  little  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  containing 
about  two  ounces  of  curdy  pus,  overlying  the  bodies  of  the  first  three 
dorsal  vertebrae  and  communicating  with  them.  These  vertebrae  were 
carious.  The  right  pneumogastric  nerve,  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  was  compressed  between  the  abscess  and  a 
large  tuberculous  lymph  node,  with  the  capsule  of  wliicli  it  was  blended. 
In  the  hmgs  wore  a  few  small  tuberculous  deposits  and  the  usual  condi- 
tions found  in  de<ath  by  asphyxia.  The  dyspnoea  seems  to  have  been  of 
nervous  and  not  of  mechanical  origin,  and  caused  by  irritation  of  the 
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pneumogastric.  The  fatal  issue  was  apparently  from  an  increase  of  the 
pressure  upon  the  nerve. 

I  have  seen  but  one  other  case,  and  this  closely  resembled  the  one 
reported.  In  the  thirteen  cases  collected  by  Griffith  the  symptoms  in  all 
were  much  alike.  Dyspnoea,  usually  of  a  spasmodic  character,  was 
prominent  in  nearly  all,  and  generally  it  was  the  most  marked  symp- 
tom. It  was  more  marked  on  inspiration,  and  often  accompanied  by  a 
spasmodic  cough,  suggesting  laryngeal  stenosis.  The  voice  was  affected 
in  but  two  cases,  in  one  complete  aphonia  being  present.  It  is  striking 
that  in  no  case  was  there  any  difficulty  in  swallowing,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  retro-pharyngeal  abscess.  Swelling  in  the  neck  was  noted  in  but 
three  cases.  Spinal  caries  was  stated  to  be  present  in  seven  cases  and 
absent  in  two.  The  final  attack  of  asphyxia  sometimes  came  without 
warning,  sometimes  was  preceded  for  several  days  or  longer  by  milder 
attacks. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  is  very  difficult,  and  a  positive  diag- 
nosis almost  impossible.  It  may  be  suspected  in  cases  of  Pott's  disease 
of  the  lower  cervical  or  upper  dorsal  regions,  when  there  is  spasmodic 
inspiratory  dyspnoea,  especially  if  accompanied  by  irritative  cough.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  precisely  similar  symptoms  may 
depend  upon  the  irritation  of  a  tuberculous  node,  and  that  the  sudden 
asphyxia  is  exactly  like  that  caused  by  the  ulceration  of  such  a  node 
into  the  trachea  or  a  large  bronchus.  The  latter,  however,  may  occur 
without  the  presence  of  Pott's  disease.  If  the  abscess  is  higher  up,  there 
may  be  a  lateral  swelling  on  either  side  of  the  neck,  just  above  the  clav- 
icle. In  most  of  the  cases  there  are  no  external  signs  of  disease.  Such 
abscesses  are  too  low  to  be  reached  by  digital  examination  of  the  pharynx. 
The  attack  of  aspliyxia  may  also  bo  confounded  with  that  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  retro-crsophageal  abscess  is  exceedingly  bad. 
Death  usually  results  from  pressure  upon  the  pneumogastric,  as  in  the 
cases  reported.  The  abscess  may  rupture  into  the  (esophagus  and  recov- 
erv  follow.  This  termination  is  very  rare,  but  such  a  case  has  been  re- 
ported  by  Knight.  A  fatal  one  is  reported  by  Loschner  and  Lambl.  The 
abscess  may  burrow  along  the  oesophagus  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
excite  peritonitis;  finally,  it  may  open  externally. 

Biit  little  is  to  Ikj  said  under  tlie  head  of  Treatment.  The  symptoms 
are  rarely  definite  enough  to  justify  a  radical  surgical  operation.  Trache- 
otomy gives  but  temporary  relief  to  the  asphyxia.  This  operation  should 
l>e  performed,  however,  in  every  ease,  Ixrause  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  diagnosis  of  retro-tesophageal  abscess  from  other  conditions 
in  which  the  operation  might  be  curative. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

It  JH  (lillinih  wlidlly  lo  Koparate  disca.scs  of  the  stomach  from  those 
of  \\w  inl(»Hiin(\  Although  in  older  children  they  are  often  quite  dis^ 
tinc'l,  in  infancy  Ihcy  arc  more  frecjuently  associalod;  but  at  one  time 
the  ^anlric  HyinfiioniH  may  1m»  prominent,  and  at  another  the  intestinal 
HympioniH.  Functional  disonh^rs  particularly  are  likely  to  involve  the 
whole  Iracl.  S(»rious  orpuiic  lesions  are  more  frequently  limited  in 
th(»ir  I'xieni  either  to  the  stomach  or  to  the  intestine.  The  former  are 
rart\  while  tlu*  latter  are  v^tv  common.  The  diseases  in  which  the  stem- 
Hch  in  alone  or  chiellv  involved  will  he  considered  hv  themselves.  Those 
in  which  hoth  tlu»  stomach  and  intestine  are  involved  arc  classed  with 
the  intestinal  diseases,  as  the  intestinal  symptoms  usually  predominate. 

ni(U'.STI()N   IN   INFANCY. 


Tlu*  first  step  in  the  pnnvss  of  <lijri*<tion  in  the  newly-hom  infant  is 
nuekin^.  I>urin>r  this  act  the  nipple  is  gras|HHl  Mw«vn  the  lower  lip  and 
tongue  In^hnv.  and  tlu*  up|MT  lip  and  jaw  alMwe.  The  liack  of  the  mouth 
i««  cU>stHl  hy  the  )>tdatt\  A  stn>nir  ilownwanl  movement  of  the  lower  jaw 
imuses  a  j^iirtial  \acu\im  in  the  mo\ith.  and  prinhuis  the  suction  force 
which  causes  the  milk  to  thnv.  Sucking  can  Iv  carriixi  on  onlv  when  the 
luwo  is  fixH^  for  n^spirant>n  and  I  ho  |v)lato  and  up|H^r  jaw  intact.  Chil- 
dn^n  with  iloformities  of  tho  uu>u(h,  liko  oloft  {vdato  and  harelip,  suck 
t^idy  with  the  jrtt^U'J't  dulWuliy.  and  ciuuplotc  na^al  obstruction  prevents 

nursinc. 

The  Saliva*-  This  is  pr^\^M\t  at  hirtli  only  in  vory  small  amount,  and 
tho  |\irt  whuh  it  plaxs  in  dij^vtion  in  t>arly  infancy  is  an  insignifi- 
cant one.  l>urit\jr  tho  thin!  and  fourth  months  it  inoT\>asos  markedlj  in 
^xt^ntitv  and  ;it  thi>  tinu^  it  iwr^x>^v  Ojui:o  ;«otnvly  tho  p^^wer  of  trmns- 
fonnntc  st^^tvh  into  >u,j:^r.  Th:>  prv^vrty  i>  pn^-nt  i>nly  to  a  tcit  slight 
dc^srrw  durlnif  tho  ix^vlx  wwVs. 

The  StMnacK.  T^v  i>.>siiton  of  ;:>o  >:o!r.avh  ir.  :ho  firros  is  neariv 
xvrtv;^]  b^  '«ho  r.rx^lx  K>rj^  ^Iv.^^,  \\  ^^c*<  <^r:"jv«V.^!  orooiiolv  in  the  abdo- 
nh^n.  ar,*:  At  tV  o^^^  of  n^'jijiw  h^s  ^'r^iv,  -n-^^.-V.:  tSt  Transv^rsip  pod* 
t^^n.  TV  vT,>-:-!.'^,->-i  AJ  ;vr:V.  >  ^vAr.x  x->^  •\:*"\r.\  Sr.:  tV  fi:T»3ns  inqcaaet 
in  Nv.v  v?ro\r>  .^:- Vij:  :V  "rv;  >\\v-.  ?;' .'"^-v-i.*  :  .^?v<  t>*i1  t\'«c1i  its  full 
di  x"«  ■•"'.":  V.""'  rv:  "  .-•;.  ..  \-;  .    r  ^'   '.Vv^y-.      1:    p;  :     V"il  ^ty- shfwia  the 

^,:i,s'.   V    ■,    :,"/-    v\.:-:v        ■    ■'*^',-   v;. -.-•,.>.  "»     ...;    ^  :\ '-..•.>    :y  >  v^^       \t.  iIK'  follow- 
ing   .:^.'^     ^  ■'-     iC  *'•'        ■'•     •'^i.  >    .       "tvw  -^-..-ri-r-    ^■■'.^H^'.,'^'rPtT!7>   of  die 

y:o7>ift*'K   V '  \ '*•    '.    '  :.\v    '.V'-Nro^i'/.x    rj-jaoi    ,r   1.  ■r!;-:^o:n    ^r.fanis 
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The  Capacity  of  the  Stomach. 


Age. 


Birth... 

2  weeks 

4      " 

6      " 

8      " 
10      " 


Number 
of  cftse^. 


Avenge 
capacity. 


D 

1.20  oz. 

7 

1.50  *• 

4 

2.00  " 

11 

2.27    • 

4 

3.37   *' 

2 

4.25  " 

Age. 


Number 
of 


12  weeks 

14  to  18  weeks 
5  to  6  months  . 
7  to  8 
10  to  11   " 
12  to  14   " 


6 

12 

14 

9 

7 

10 


capMity. 


4.50  oi 

5.00  " 

5.75 

6.88 

8.14 

8.90 


It 
If 


In  brief,  the  averatre  capacitv  wa?*,  at  hirth,  one  and  one-fifth  ounces; 
at  three  months,  four  and  a  half  ounces;  at  six  months,  six  ounces;  at 
twelve  months,  nine  ounces. 

Gastric  Digestion. — The  part  taken  by  the  stomach  in  digestion  is 
not  so  important  in  infants  as  in  adults.  The  function  of  the  stomach 
is  largely  that  of  a  reservoir,  into  which  the  milk  is  received  and  from 
which  it  is  allowed  to  pass  gradually  into  the  intestine;  the  gastric  pro- 
cess is  only  a  preliminar)'  and  partial  one,  even  in  the  digestion  of  pro- 
tein, this  being  completed  in  the  intestine. 

The  gastric  juice  acts  chiefly  upon  the  protein  of  the  food;  the 
digestive  agents  being  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  pretty  well 
established  that  protein  di<iestion  in  the  stomach  does  not  go  beyond  the 
stage  of  peptone  formation.  The  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  is 
very  large.  In  experiments  upon  animals  it  has  been  found  to  be  nearly 
as  great  as  the  volume  of  milk  taken. 

Pepsin  is  found  in  the  stomach  at  birth,  and  even  in  the  foetus  as 
early  as  the  fourth  month.  In  fifteen  minutes  after  feeding  the  reaction 
of  the  stomach  contents  is  always  acid.  Free  hydrochloric  acid  can  not 
usually  be  demonstrated  until  about  an  hour  after  feeding,  then  only  in 
small  quantities,  and  in  very  many  cases  not  at  all.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  that  the  acid  combines  with  the  casein  and  the  salts  of  milk,  those  of 
cow's  milk  in  particular  having  a  great  power  of  combining  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  coagulation  of  milk  in  the  stomach  is  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  the  rennet  ferment.  Many  good  authorities  consider  that  this 
is  not  a  separate  substance,  but  that  coagulation  is  one  of  the  properties 
of  pepsin.  Coagulation  is  the  first  change  which  the  milk  undergoes  in 
the  stomach.  Woman's  milk  coagulates  in  loose  flocculi  and  (juite  im- 
perfectly. Cow's  milk,  unless  diluted,  coagulates  in  firmer,  rather  com- 
pact masses.  Under  the  influence  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  solu- 
tion of  this  coagulum  now  Ix'gins;  but  this  is  only  partially  accomplished 
in  the  stomach.  It  goes  forwanl  much  more  rapidly  in  the  case  of  wom- 
an*8  milk,  because  the  amount  of  casein  is  less  and  Invause  of  the  smaller 
curds.  The  fluid  portion  of  the  milk  begins  to  leave  the  stomach  very 
Boon  after  the  meal,  and  even  during  the  first  half  hour  a  considerable 
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part  passes  into  the  intestine.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  stomach  in  a 
young  infant  is  often  empty.  If  the  food  is  cow's  milk,  not  only  are  the 
coagula  firmer,  but  the  amount  of  casein  present^  is  nmch  larger,  and 
hence  the  milk  is  retained  in  the  stomach  a  considerably  longer  time; 
even  then  some  of  it  passes  but  little  changed  into  the  i/itestine.  The 
existence  of  a  fat-splitting  ferment  in  the  stomach  of  infants  is  now 
generally  admitted,  though  it  plays  but  a  small  role  in  digestion. 

The  duration  of  gastric  digestion  varies  with  the  age  of  the  infant 
and  with  the  food.  During  the  first  month  the  stomach  of  healthy 
nursing  infants  is  usually  found  empty  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  feed- 
ing, often  in  one  hour.  In  those  taking  cow's  milk  the  average  is  at 
least  one  hour  longer.  In  infants  from  two  to  eight  months  old  the 
average  is  two  hours  for  those  receiving  breast-milk,  and  two  and  a  half 
to  three  hours  for  those  fed  upon  cow's  milk.  The  time  is  influenced  by 
the  size  of  the  meal  taken  and  by  the  composition  of  the  food.  The 
water  and  milk  sugar  first  pass  into  the  intestine,  then  the  protein  in 
various  stages  of  digestion,  and,  lastly,  the  fat.  The  higher  the  propor- 
tion of  fat  in  the  meal  the  longer  the  food  is  retained  in  the  stomach, 
and  also  the  smaller  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted.  Very  little 
absorption  takes  place  from  the  stomach.  There  is  here  absorbed  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  sugar  and  salts,  and  a  small  amount  of  the  nitrog- 
enous material,  but  practically  no  water  or  fat. 

The  bacteria  of  the  stomach  are  very  few  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  intestine,  and  no  varieties  are  constantly  present. 

The  Intestines. — The  length  of  the  small  intestine  at  birth  is  about 
nine  feet;  that  of  the  large  intestine  about  eigliteen  inches.  The  great 
length  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  the  most  striking  peculiarity,  this  being 
nearly  one-half  the  length  of  the  large  intestine. 

Intestinal  Digestion. — All  the  important  elements  of  food — protein, 
carbohydrates,  and  fat — are  acted  upon  by  the  pancreatic  juice.  The 
protein  is  converted  into  peptones  by  trypsin,  llow  much  of  the  protein 
of  the  milk  is  left  for  intestinal  digestion,  depends  upon  how  well  the 
stomach  has  done  its  part.  In  every  case  something  is  left;  in  most 
cases  a  large  part  of  the  protein  passes  hut  little  changed  into  the  in- 
testine. The  digestion  of  protein  is  completed  by  the  erepsin  of  the 
intestinal  juice,  which  converts  peptones  and  albumoses  into  amino  acids. 
In  this  form  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  tlie  food  is  iinally  absorbed. 

The  amylolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas  lias  th(^  power  of  converting 
starch  into  maltose.  This  action  is  feeble  during  the  first  f\\e  or  six 
months,  but  is  present  even  in  early  infancy.  Milk  sugar  is  changed  into 
galactose  and  glucose;  and  cane  sugar  and  maltose  into  glucose  through 
the  agency  of  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices.  Fats  are  partly  emul- 
sified and  partly  saponified  by  the  pancreatic  juice  in  connection  with 
the  bile. 
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Absorption, — From  the  small  intestine  absorption  takes  place  very 
rapidly.  The  protein  is  absorbed  in  the  form  of  peptids  and  amino  acids. 
Sugars  of  all  varieties  are  changed  to  glucose  during  absorption.  Fat  is 
absorbed  in  the  form  of  fatty  acids  and  soaps;  but  in  their  passage 
through  the  wall  of  the  intestine  the  fatty  acids  are  converted  into 
neutral  fats.  Absorption  from  the  large  intestine,  except  of  water,  is 
(juite  imperfect.  Fat  absorption  is  very  slight.  Sugar,  salts,  and  pep- 
tones, however,  may  be  absorbed  with  moderate  facility. 

Intestinal  Bacteria. — For  the  fundamental  work  upon  this  subject  we 
are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Escherich.  Bacteria  are  absent  from 
the  entire  gastro-enteric  tract  at  birth.  They  quickly  enter  by  the  mouth 
and  rectum,  and  by  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  they  are  usually  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  intestinal  tract.  The  meconium-bacteria  are  derived 
from  the  inspired  air,  and  hence  vary  somewhat  with  surroundings.  As 
soon  as  the  ingestion  of  milk  begins  these  varieties  are  displaced,  and 
throughout  the  period  in  which  the  infant  has  this  food  exclusively,  there 
have  been  found  in  healthv  conditions  but  few  varieties  which  are  con- 
fitantly  present.  These  are  the  b.  Uiciis  aerogenes^  the  b,  coli  communis, 
and  the  b,  bifidus.  The  number  of  bacteria  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
intestine.  They  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  caecum  and  colon, 
and  are  relatively  few  in  the  small  intestine.  The  b.  hirtis  aerogrnes 
is  found  most  abundantly  in  tlie  upper  j)art  of  the  small  intestine,  in 
pinall  numbers  onlv  in  the  colon,  and  usuallv  there  are  none  in  the 
fa»ces. 

The  b.  coli  communis  is  found  in  but  small  numbers  in  the  upper 
small  intestine,  becoming  more  abundant  lower  down.  In  the  colon  and 
in  the  fa?ces  it  is  present  in  considerable  numbers.  The  most  abundant 
organism  in  the  large  intestine,  however,  is  the  b,  bifidus,  A  change 
from  a  milk  diet  to  a  mixed  diet  of  meat  and  farinaceous  food  produces 
a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  intestinal  bacteria. 

Fseces. — The  first  discharges  after  birth  are  called  meconium ;  this  is 
of  a  dark  brownish-green  colour,  semi-solid,  and  usually  passed  from 
four  to  six  times  daily  during  the  first  two  or  three  days.  On  the  third 
day  the  stools  beufin  to  change  in  character,  and  by  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  they  have  usually  assumed  the  appearance  of  healthy  milk-faeces. 
Under  many  abnormal  conditions  the  stools  may  continue  to  have  the 
character  of  meconium  for  a  week  or  more.  Mecronium  is  comj)08ed 
of  intestinal  nuuus,  bile,  the  vernix  caseosa,  epithelial  cells  from  the 
epidermis,  hairs,  fal-glohules,  and  cholestcrin  crystals.  For  its  forma- 
tion there  an*  iiccessarv  the  secretions  of  the  intestine  and  the  liver  and 
the  swallowing  of  a  considerable  amount  of  amniotic  fluid. 

Uilk'ffpcfs. — The  normal  amount  of  faves  discharged  daily  by  a 
healthy  nursing  infant  is  from  two  to  three  ounces.  Such  stools  have  the 
colour  of  the  yolk  of  egg.    I'hcy  are  smooth,  homogeneous,  of  a  soft,  but- 
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ter-like  consistency,  with  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  slightly  acid  but  not 
unpleasant  odour.  The  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fatty  acids 
or  lactic  acid.  The  colour  depends  upon  bilirubin.  The  stools  of  an 
infant  fed  upon  cow's  milk  may,  in  conditions  of  perfect  digestion,  differ 
in  no  respect  from  those  just  described ;  usually,  however,  they  are  firmer, 
of  a  paler  yellow  colour,  and  may  be  neutral  or  even  alkaline  in  reaction. 
The  normal  stool  contains  about  85  per  cent  of  water  and  15  per  cent  of 
solids,  of  which  the  most  imj)ortant  ingredient  is  fat. 

The  only  gases  present  are  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide.  Sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  marsh  gas,  to  which  the  odour  of  adult  stools  is 
largely  due,  are  not  present. 

The  protein  of  both  woman^s  and  cow's  milk  is  almost  entirely  ab- 
sorbed. The. nitrogenous  content  of  the  normal  stool  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  intestinal  secretions  and  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria. 

Fat  is  always  present,  and  forms  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
dry  residue  of  niilk-faxjes.  It  is  present  as  neutral  fat,  fatty  acids,  and 
soaps.  Sugar  is  not  found,  but  its  derivative,  lactic  acid,  may  be  present 
in  a  small  amount.  Inorganic  salts  form  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  dry 
residue.  They  are  chiefly  the  salts  of  calcium.  Of  the  biliary  elements 
there  are  hydrobilirubin,  unchanged  bilirubin,  and  eholesterin  in  con- 
siderable amount.  The  presence  of  biliary  acids  is  doubtful.  Mucus  is 
always  present  in  considerable  quantity. 

Microscopically  there  are  seen  epithelial  cells,  chiefly  of  the  columnar 
variety,  a  few  round  cells,  mucous  corpuscles,  fat  globules  and  cr}'stals  of 
fatty  acids,  eholesterin,  mucin,  crystalline  inorganic  salts,  sometimes 
bilirubin  in  crystals,  yeast  fungi,  and  bacteria  in  immense  numbers. 

If  the  infant  is  taking  a  food  containing  starch,  this  may  appear  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  stools,  a  larger  amount  in  the  case  of  very 
young  infants. 

The  number  of  stools  during  the  first  two  weeks  is  from  three  to  six 
daily.  After  the  first  month  two  stools  a  day  are  the  average;  many 
infants  have  three,  manv  others  but  one. 

As  soon  as  an  infant  is  put  upon  a  mixed  diet,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ters of  the  stools  disapj)ear,  and  they  come  to  resemble  more  closely  those 
of  the  adult,  though  renuiining  softer  througliout  infancy.  They  be- 
come darker  in  colour  and  assume  the  adult  odour,  while  retaining  their 
acid  reaction.  The  i)acteria,  while  still  in  great  numbers,  are  more 
varied  than  are  met  wilii   in  milk-fa3ces. 


MALPOSITIONS  AND   MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

The  stoniacli  is  sometimes  in  the  thoracic  cnvitv  in  cases  of  diaphrag- 
matic hernia.  It  may  be  found  in  a  vertical  (fa»tal)  position,  variously 
adherent  to  the  colon  and  small  intestine.    Malformations  are  much  less 
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frequent  than  those  of  otlier  parts  of  the  alimentary  tract.  There  may 
be  atresia  or  stenosis  at  either  orifice,  and  very  rarely  a  constriction  is 
found  near  the  middle  of  the  organ,  dividing  it  into  compartments.  The 
symptoms  of  atresia  at  either  orifice  are  persistent  regurgitation  or 
vomiting,  and  death  in  a  few  days  from  inanition. 

HYPERTROPHIC  STENOSIS  OF  THE  PYLORUS. 

This  condition  known  also  as  pi/lorospa^m  and  as  congenital  steno- 
sis of  the  pylorm,  or  simply  as  pyloric  stenosis  of  infancyy  is  not  an 
uncommon  one.  It  is  met  ^vith  in  early  infancy  and  is  characterised 
by  persistent  vomiting,  constipation,  wasting,  marked  visible  gastric 
peristalsis,  and  often  a  palpable  tumour.  It  is  a  serious  condition,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cases  ending  fatally.  Little  is  known  of  its  etiology. 
Fullv  four- fifths  of  the  cases  occur  in  males.    It  has  no  relation  to  the 

ft' 

method  of  feeding;  a  large  proportion  of  the  recorded  cases  have  been 
in  nursing  infants.  The  variety  of  names  reflects  the  different  theories 
which  have  l)ocn  advanced  to  explain  its  occurrence.  By  some  the  con- 
dition is  considered  a  primary  hypertrophy  with  a  secondary  spasmodic 
element  added;  by  others,  as  a  purely  spasmodic  condition  from  gastric 
or  duodenal  irritation,  possibly  due  to  increased  acidity;  by  still  others 
the  spasmodic  condition  is  regarded  as  primary,  with  hypertrophy  devel- 
oping secondarily.  Pylorosj)asm  has  its  analogue  in  other  spasmodic 
conditions  of  the  circular  muscle  fibres  in  early  infancy.  As  examples 
may  Ikj  mentioned :  constipation  due  to  a  spastic  condition  of  the  sphinc- 
ter ani,  intussusception  due  to  irregular  or  intermittent  nmscular  spasm 
of  the  intestines,  and  various  spasmodic  affections  of  the  larynx  and 
bronchi. 

The  post-mortem  findings  are  remarkably  uniform.  The  pylorus 
appears  as  a  hard,  whitish  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  peanut,  of  almost 
cartilaginous  consistency.  Its  lumen  may  be  so  narrowed  as  barely  to 
admit  a  fine  prol)e,  while  the  normal  pylorus  will  usually  admit  a  No.  21 
sound,  French  scale.  Frequently  water  can  not  be  forced  through  the 
stenosis  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown 
into  folds.  The  walls  of  the  stomach  are  often  hypertrophied,  especially 
toward  the  pyloric  end.  The  stomach  is  usually  much  dilated ;  its  lower 
border  may  be  ixjiow  the  navel.  There  may  even  be  some  dilatation  of 
the  oesophagus.  On  section  the  thickening  of  the  pylorus  is  seen  to  be 
chiefly  of  the  circular  muscle  fibres.  This  coat  appears  to  be  two  or 
three  times  the  normal  thickness.  The  other  coats — submucous,  mucous 
and  longitudinal  nmscular — arc  thickened  but  to  a  much  less  degree. 

Symptoms. — The  general  clinical  picture  is  a  striking  <me.  An  in- 
fant who  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  has  shown  no  signs  of  gastric 
disorder,  and  often  has  been  nursing  and  gaining  regularly  in  weight,  be- 
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gins  to  vomit;  at  first  occasionally,  but  soon  habitually.  The  change  from 
the  usual  type  of  vomiting  to  the  forcible  and  constant  vomiting  is  often 
abrupt  and  without  evident  cause.  The  vomiting  is  not  the  ordinary 
gastric  regurgitation  of  indigestion  but  is  forcible  and  projectile.  Changes 
in  diet  have  but  a  temporary  effect  upon  it,  or  none  at  all.  The  bowels 
are  constipated.  The  infant  wastes  steadily,  the  scales  often  showing 
a  loss  of  one  or  two  ounces  a  day.  There  is  no  fever  and  little  or  no 
evidence  of  pain.  There  is  progressive  failure  in  nutrition  and  death 
may  occur  from  exhaustion  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  from  the  beginning 
of  marked  symptoms. 

Time  of  Beginning  of  Symptoms, — Exceptionally  this  is  in  the  first 
week  or  even  in  the  first  days  of  life.  The  average  time,  however,  is 
after  the  first  week  and  during  the  first  month,  very  rarely  as  late  as 
the  sixth  or  seventh  week. 

Vomiting. — The  manner  of  vomiting  is  characteristic.  It  is  more 
forcible  than  that  seen  under  any  other  condition.  I  have  often  seen 
an  infant  fairly  shoot  out  the  contents  of  the  stomadi  to  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  feet.  Food  frequently  comes  through  the  nose.  The  vomit- 
ing has  usually  a  relation  to  the  taking  of  food.  It  most  frequently 
comes  directly  after  the  meal,  often  while  the  child  is  still  at  the  breast. 
After  an  attack  of  vomiting,  nursing  is  sometimes  resumed  with  avidity, 
showing  a  distinct  absence  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  gastric  indigestion. 
All  the  food  is  generally  expelled  at  one  time.  The  frequent  regurgita- 
tion of  small  amounts  is  seldom  seen.  Generally  vomiting  does  not 
occur  at  night  unless  the  child  is  nursed  at  that  time.  The  vomited 
matters  at  first  consist  only  of  food,  often  but  little  changed.  After  a 
time  there  is  mucus,  sometimes  in  large  quantities.  The  amount  vomited 
at  one  time  is  often  considerably  greater  than  the  meal  just  taken, 
indicating  a  considerable  retention  of  food  in  the  stomach.  Some  of 
these  children  vomit  regularly  after  every  feeding;  others  retain  two 
or  three  feedings  and  then  expel  the  whole  amount.  The  frequency  of 
vomiting  varies  from  once  or  twice  to  six  or  eight  times  a  day.  Owing 
to  the  loss  of  fluid  by  vomiting  the  urine  is  usually  very  scanty.  There 
is  no  uniform  change  in  the  gastric  secretions,  but  there  is  frequently 
hyperacidity  present. 

Bowels, — Obstinate  constipation  is  the  rule.  If  tlie  pyloric  obstnic- 
tion  is  complete  the  stools  resemble  meconium.  Exceptionally  diarrhoea 
is  present.  I  have  seen  it  in  but  a  single  case  and  here  the  obstruction 
was  not  complete. 

Wasting. — Progressive  wasting  is  one  of  the  sirikino^  sym])tonis,  and  a 
close  observation  of  the  weight  one  of  our  best  guides  to  ijie  progress  of 
the  case.  If  the  loss  is  onlv  two  or  three  ounces  a  week  the  outlook  is 
hopeful ;  while  if  this  amounts  to  two  or  three  ounces  a  day  tlie  condition 
should  be  considered  most  critical.    The  rate  of  the  loss  depends  natur- 
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ally  npon  the  completenesB  of  the  obstruction  and  it  is  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  vomiting  and  the  degree  of  constipation. 

General  Appearance. — At  first  nothing  abnormal  is  seen,  but  Boon 
all  the  evidences  of  rapid  malnutrition  are  present,  without,  however,  the 
other  UBual  symptoms  of  indigestion,  such  as  might  be  expected  with  the 
vomiting.  The  tongue  is  usually  clean;  the  appetite  often  voracious; 
there  are  no  eructations  of  gas;  the  breath  is  sweet. 

Peristalsis. — On  examination  of  the  abdomen  the  epigastrium  is 
usually  full  and  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen  sunken.    If  the  skin  is 


bared  and  the  patient  placed  in  a  good  liglit  the  characteristic  peristaltic 
TKves  are  seen  which  are  the  most  diagnostic  feature  of  the  disease. 
One  should  not  expect  to  see  them  if  the  stomach  is  empty;  they  are 
best  seen  immediately  after  taking  food  or  water.  When  not  appearing 
8pontaneouRly  tliey  may  often  he  excited  by  sliglit  friction  or  tapping  of 
the  epigastrium.  There  is  seen  a  slowly  moving  wave  from  left  to  right. 
First  a  linll-liki'  tumour  ajijifars  juiit  lielow  the  ribs  on  the  left  side  (see 
Fig.  40).  It  is  usually  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  slowly  moves  towanl  t)ie  right  and  slightly  upward.  It  disappears 
just  lieyond  the  mcilinn  line.  It  is  re(»oated  every  minute  or  two.  Somc- 
timoi  one  wave  is  ijuiekly  followed  by  another.  These  gastric  contrac- 
lionfl  can  hanlly  lie  mistaken  for  anything  else.  Tliey  uiay  lie  accom- 
panied by  slight  evidences  of  pain. 

Tumour. — The  hardened  pylorus  can  with  careful  attention  to  details 
be  felt  in  most  cafies.  It  may  he  obscured  by  distention  of  the  stomach 
or  the  colon  or  by  enlargemeni  of  the  liver.  The  pylorus  may  be  dis- 
placed. The  position  of  the  tuniuiir  is  therefore  of  loss  importance  in 
diagnosis  than  ils  character.  It  is  usually  felt  about  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inehert  lielow  tlie  frei^  liorder  {if  llie  ribs,  just  inside  of  the  right 
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mammary  line.  It  is  felt  only  during  contraction  of  the  stomach,  i.  e., 
best  (luring  active  peristalsis.  It  appears  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
little  iinger  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  somewhat  like  a 
small  spool. 

Course  of  the  Disease, — Two  types  of  cases  are  seen :  ( 1 )  the  acute, 
the  usual  type  which,  unless  relieved  by  medical  or  surgical  treatment, 
generally  proves  fatal  in  one  or  two  months;  less  frequently,  and  when 
the  symptoms  are  of  a  milder  type,  after  persisting  for  several  weeks  or 
months,  the  vomiting  gradually  subsides  and  the  patient  recovers;  (2) 
the  subacute  or  chronic  form,  which  is  very  rare,  but  which  may  giJire 
symptoms  at  irregular  intervals  during  infancy  and  early  childhood. 
The  acute  cases  differ  much  in  severity  but  little  in  other  respects.  The 
chronic  cases  may  show  periods  of  exacerbation  for  years.  These  exacer- 
bations are  sometimes  apparently  excited  by  attacks  of  indigestion.  In 
this  type  correct  diagnosis  is  seldom  made  unless  operation  is  done  or 
the  case  comes  to  autopsy. 

Diag^osiB. — The  diagnosis  of  pyloric  stenosis  of  infancy  is  usually 
easy  after  two  or  three  days  of  observation,  but  may  be  impossible  at  the 
first  examination,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  most  distinctive 
signs — the  jH>ristaltic  waves  and  the  tumour.  The  time  of  onset  and 
nature  of  the  vomiting  are  very  suggestive,  but  not  quite  conclusive.  It 
has  been  mistaken  for  cerebral  disease  on  acci>unt  of  the  j)roje(*tile  vomit- 
ing and  obstinate  constipation.  In  the  rare  cases  seen  in  older  children 
it  might  be  confounded  with  cyclic  vomiting.  However,  the  querv'  arises 
whether  some  of  the  cases  diagnosticated  cyclic  vomiting  may  not  be  of 
this  kind.  I  have  mvself  sivn  one  such.  Usually,  however,  the  onlv 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  the  vomiting  of  gastric  indigestion 
and  that  of  pyloric  stenosis.  The  occurrence  of  vomiting  in  nursing 
infants  who  have  previously  thriven  on  the  same  fooil,  the  abniptness  of 
the  development  of  the  vomiting  without  assignable  cause,  and  its  per- 
sisten(*e  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  should  set  one  right.  Cases  in  which 
there  is  atn»sia  of  the  duixlenum  or  other  part  of  the  small  intestine 
may  Ih»  mistaken  for  pyloric  stenosis  in  which  the  symptoms  begin 
sixm  after  birth.  However,  in  atresia  all  the  symptoms  an*  altogether 
more  st^vere  and  the  iH>ndition  is  usually  fatal  in  a  few  da  vs.  I  have  seen 
one  ease  of  partial  obstruction  of  the  ducxlonum  due  to  pressure  by  a 
band  in  which  }H*rsistent  and  projectile  vomiting  and  gastric  peristalsis 
were  pn^ent.  The  vomited  matters,  however,  were  groi^n  from  the  pres- 
ence of  bile.     This  dix^  not  occur  in  pyloric  stenosis. 

Pro^osis. — The  condition  is  always  serious,  and  even  with  the  most 
appnneil  metluxls  of  tK»atment  the  mortality  is  lari^\  I  believe  that 
fully  tifty  |HT  ivnt  of  the  oa<es  pn>ve  faial.  M;k -i.  of  rour><\  de|iends 
upon  early  diagnosis  and  pn>per  tn^atmont,  Son^e  writer^  who  include 
in  the  grmip  of  pyloric  stenosis  many  castas  r\\j:^\rvK'\l  by  ihem  as  milder 
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types  of  the  disease,  give,  of  course,  a  much  lower  mortality.  The 
tighter  the  obstruction — as  iudicated  by  persistence  of  vomiting  in  spite 
of  stomach  washing,  stools  of  a  meconium  character,  and  rapid  wasting — 
the  worse  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — Some  surgeons  argue  that,  given  a  correct  diagnosis,  the 
only  rational  treatment  is  operation,  all  other  measures  being  only  a 
waste  of  time  and  lessening  the  chances  of  surgical  success  because  of 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  so  high  is 
the  mortality  after  surgical  operation  and  so  great  are  the  difficulties  of 
after-treatment,  even  when  the  immediate  result  of  the  operation  is 
favourable,  and  so  many  arc  the  undoubted  cases  which  have  recovered 
without  operation,  that  most  physicians  favour  a  faithful  and  patient 
trial  of  other  measures  before  referring  the  case  to  the  surgeon,  and 
recommend  operation  only  as  a  last  resort.  One'g  view  of  treatment  will 
naturally  be  modified  according  to  the  etiological  factor  he  holds  to  be 
most  important.  If  the  obstruction  is  chiefly  from  tonic  spasm,  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  may  not  relax  and  complete  recovery  take  place.  If 
the  obstruction  is  chiefly  due  to  congenital  hypertrophy  with  only  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  spasm,  and  this  secondary,  little  that  is  permanent  is 
to  be  expected  by  medical  means  alone.  It  is  my  own  belief  that  both 
of  these  types  of  cases  are  seen:  the  one  in  which  the  obstruction  is 
nearly  all  due  to  spasm,  and  the  other  in  which  the  hypertrophy  is  the 
more  important  factor.  It  is  certain  that  many  cases  have  recovered 
completely  and  permanently  without  surgical  aid.  A  considerable  num- 
ber have  come  "Under  my  own  observation.  We  should,  therefore,  I 
think,  approach  these  cases  with  the  knowledge  that  the  condition  is 
a  serious  one,  that  the  chances  of  the  patient's  recovery  are  only  about 
even  under  any  method  of  treatment,  that  there  is  a  fair  pros})ect  of  cure 
by  medical  measures  alone,  but,  finally,  that  some  cases  can  be  saved  only 
by  operation. 

Medical  Treatment, — This  consists  in  diet  and  stomach  washing.  If 
a  child  is  nursing  and  the  milk  is  normal,  weaning  is  not  generally  ad- 
visable. Small  meals,  not  too  near  together,  are  essential.  The  breast 
should  be  given  at  three-hour  intervals,  and  the  nursing  period  varied 
from  three  to  eight  minutes,  according  to  the  amount  obtained.  It  is 
often  advantageous  to  pump  the  breasts  and  give  a  definitely  measured 
amount  of  breast-milk.  Usually  for  a  child  a  month  old  not  more  than 
two  ounces  should  be  allowed  at  one  feeding.  On  no  account  should  an 
infant  be  weaned  immediately  because  of  the  development  of  the  symp- 
toms of  pyloric  stenosis.  For  some  infants  who  have  been  artificially 
fed  nothing  succeeds  as  well  as  a  wet-nurse.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
breast-milk  is  its  higli  fat  which  somctiines  increases  tlie  vomiting. 

For  infants  who  are  artificially  fed  a  few  general  principles  are 
pretty  well  established.     In  all  milk  formulas  the  fat  should  be  low, 
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usually  less  than  that  in  whole  milk.  The  formulas  from  skimmed  milk 
have  usually,  in  my  experience,  succeeded  best.  The  addition  of  fat 
in  the  form  of  olive  oil  can  often  be  made  when  the  fat  of  milk  is  not 
tolerated.  Other  things  besides  milk  which  are  sometimes  useful  are, 
egg  albumin  and  beef  juice.  Feeding  should  be  regular  and  not  oftener 
than  everv  three  hours,  and  the  amount  at  one  time  from  one  and  a  half 
to  three  ounces. 

No  one  thing  is  better  attested  than  the  beneficial  effects  of  stomach 
washing.  It  empties  the  organ  of  food  and  mucus,  and  it  certainly  aids 
in  allaying  spasm.  I  prefer  the  use  of  water  at  108°  to  110**  F.,  ren- 
dered alkaline  by  tlie  addition  of  one  per  cent  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
It  is  desirable  to  see  how  much  food  there  has  been  retained  in  the 
stomach;  a  measured  amount  of  water  should  therefore  be  introduced 
and  then  removed.  The  washing  should  be  done  about  two  and  a  half 
hours  after  ft»eding,  and  repeated  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  should 
be  continued  for  a  considerable  period.  In  cases  which  recover  it  has 
often  been  found  necessary  for  six  to  eight  weeks  twice  daily,  and  for 
three  or  four  months  once  daily.  Hot  applications  over  the  epigastrium 
may  possibly  aid  in  relaxing  spasm,  but  are  of  much  less  value  than 
stomach  washing.  The  administration  of  drugs,  especially  preparations 
of  opium  and  belladonna,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  advocated  by  many, 
but  in  my  experience  they  have  l>een  entirely  without  value.  The  usual 
effect  of  stomach  washing  and  changes  in  diet  are  a  cessation  of,  or  at 
least  a  gn^at  diminution  in,  the  vomiting.  But  it  should  not  be  discon- 
tinutxl  luvause  of  this  improvement.  The  loss  of  weight  is  less  rapid, 
then  ceases,  and  afterward  a  slow  gain  occurs;  but  the  condition  of  the 
patient  wntinues  critical  for  some  months. 

Indications  for  Operative  Interference, — In  other  cases  no  improve- 
ment wiiatevor  results  from  nunlieal  treatment:  the  vomiting  is  as 
fnH|uent  and  as  soven^  as  ever;  the  daily  loss  in  weight  may  be  as 
much  as  two  oumvs;  and  the  stools  indicate  that  notliing  passes  the 
pylorus.  I  f  such  conditions  have  been  observed  to  exist  for  several  days, 
to  jH>stiH>no  surgical  interference  is  useless.  The  surgical  aspects  of 
these  casi»s  an^  fully  treattnl  in  works  on  surger}-.  The  operations  chiefly 
done  an^  gjistn>-enten>stomy  and  divulsion  (lit^nna's  operation).  Each 
has  its  advivates.  The  weight  of  opinion  sivms  now  in  favour  of  the 
former  t>|vraiion.  The  imnunliate  dangers  an^  iHmsitlerablo.  Shock  is 
giMierally  niarkt^l  in  tluvie  little  patient<.  but  in  my  own  experience  less 
than  was  ox|HvttHl.  S«^me  of  these  wa^tM  infants  of  seven  or  eight 
|H>unds  have  srt>ne  thnnigh  an  o]vration  wliieh  tT>nsunu\l  thirty-five  min- 
utes in  a  Tuannor  most  surprising.  llaMnorrhagi^s  and  |>eritonitis  are 
also  risks  w  Iv  nvkoninl  witli.  The  after-trt\uu\oni  is  most  important, 
and  even  after  a  suiwssful  o|vration  the  danp^rs  art^  by  no  means  passed, 
the  ehildV  life  often  haui;s  bv  a  thrvad  for  two  weeks  or  more.    Exhaus- 
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tion  from  shock  and  feeble  assimilation,  inanition  from  a  continuance 
of  the  vomiting  or  the  development  of  diarrhoea,  both  common  symp- 
toms, may  carry  off  the  patient.  The  post-operative  treatment  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  rather  than  tlie  surgeon.  To  supply  fluid 
immediately  after  operation,  nothing  is  better  than  the  continuous  intro- 
duction of  water  into  the  bowel  by  the  "  Murphy,"  or  "  drop  method.*' 
After  operation  vomiting  may  sometimes  be  allayed  by  placing  the  child 
in  a  semi-erect  position.  Feeding  should  be  begun  after  twenty-four 
hours  with  breast-milk  if  possible,  at  first  in  teaspoonful  doses,  the 
amount  being  gradually  increased  according  to  the  child's  symptoms. 
The  nutrition  for  the  first  weeks  is  nearly  always  a  matter  of  much  diffi- 
culty and  taxes  the  resources  of  the  physician  to  the  utmost.  If  breast- 
milk  can  not  be  obtained,  cow's  milk  should  be  given,  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  child's  symptoms,  preferably  with  a  rather  low  fat  percentage. 
To  ^eep  the  child  perfectly  quiet  after  feeding  is  very  necessary  for  a 
long  time.  Relapses  occur  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  treated 
by  forcible  stretching,  and  I  have  seen  a  relapse  in  a  case  treated  by 
stomach  washing  and  diet,  but  it  is  not  a  common  occurrence. 


VOMITING. 

Vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  disease  in  in- 
fants and  young  children,  and  occurs  from  a  wide  variety  of  causes. 
The  physician  must  have  in  mind  both  its  common  and  its  uncommon 
causes.  Vomiting  takes  place  with  great  facility  in  young  infants  even 
from  slight  caus(»s,  owing  to  the  position  and  shape  of  the  stomach. 

1.  Vomiting  from  Overfilling  of  the  Stomach, — This  is  often  seen  in 
nursing  infants,  and  there  may  be  no  other  symptom  of  disease.  It 
comes  wuthin  a  few  minutes  after  nyrsing,  is  easy  and  without  effort, 
and  the  food  is  but  little  changed.  It  may  be  excited  by  moving  the 
child  or  making  undue  pressure  upon  the  stomach.  It  often  comes  with 
eructations  of  gas  or  air  which  has  been  swallowed. 

Vomiting  from  overdistention  may  be  regarded  as  a  safety-valve, 
and  requires  no  treatment  except  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  food. 

2.  Vomiting  is  almost  invariably  present  in  cases  of  acute  gastric  in- 
digestion  and  acute  gastritis.  With  the  former  it  does  not  usually  come 
immediately  after  feeding,  and  it  may  be  delayed  for  several  hours; 
with  the  latter  it  is  usually  persistent.  The*  vomited  matter  consists  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  often  mucus,  and,  in  severe  cases,  bile 
and  traces  of  blood  mav  hv  vomited  for  some  time  afterward. 

« 

3.  In  the  hjfpertrophic  stctiosis  of  the  pylorus  of  early  infancy,  un- 
controllable vomiting  without  fever  is  the  principal  symptom.  (See 
previous  ('hapter.) 

4.  In  acute  intestinal  obstruction  vomiting  is  ran»ly  absent,  and  in 
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most  cases  it  is  persistent.  In  the  newly  bom,  persistent  vomiting  is 
almost  invariably  dependent  upon  congenital  obstruction  of  the  intes- 
tine, which  is  most  frequently  in  the  duodenum.  In  malformations  of 
the  colon  and  rectum  it  is  less  constant  and  appears  later.  In  intussus- 
ception, vomiting  is  forcible,  immediately  excited  by  the  taking  of  food, 
and  is  at  first  bilious,  but  later  may  become  faecal. 

5.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  and  almost  a  constant  symptom  of  acute 
peritonitis,  whether  localised  or  general,  of  which  ai)pendiciti8  is  the 
usual  cause.  It  is  then  associated  with  abdominal  distention,  tenderness, 
and  fever. 

6.  In  certain  nervous  diseases,  especially  tumour  of  the  brain  and 
acute  meningitis,  whether  cerebro-spinal  or  tuberculous,  vomiting  is  veiy 
common.  Cerebral  vomiting  is  usually  forcible  or  projectile.  It  may 
have  no  relation  to  meals.  Headache,  dulness,  slight  fever,  constipation, 
and  irregular  pulse  and  respiration  are  usually  present  sooner  or  later. 

7.  In  infants,  and  less  frequently  in  older  children,  vomiting  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  to  mark  the  onset  of  acute  febrile  dis- 
eases, especially  the  beginning  of  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  and  malaria. 

8.  An  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  various  toxic  materials  may  pro- 
voke vomiting;  the  best  known  example  is  urjemia.  In  cyclic  vomit- 
ing it  is  quite  probable  that  the  cause  is  the  accumulation  of  some  toxic 
substance  in  the  blood.  The  absorption  of  poisons  taken  in  with  milk 
or  other  food,  or  developing  in  the  gastro-entcric  tract,  may  excite  vom- 
iting. In  some  of  these  conditions  it  is  possible  that  the  vomiting  may 
be  eliminative.  The  cases  dependent  upon  renal  disease  are  discovered 
by  examination  of  the  urine.  The  other  forms  are  often  exceedingly 
obscure,  and  recognised  only  by  the  exclusion  of  all  other  causes  of 
vomiting. 

9.  Vomiting  may  be  reflex  from  irritation  in  the  pharynx.  This  is 
frequent  in  young  infants,  who  may  induce  vomiting  by  stuffing  the 
fingers  into  the  mouth.  In  certain  cases  the  irritation  from  worms  in 
the  intestinal  tract  may  cause  vomiting,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  den- 
tition may  produce  it. 

10.  Habit  is  a  frequent  cause,  in  cases  of  chronic  vomiting.  I  have 
seen  many  children  who  had  the  power  of  vomiting  at  will  anything  in 
the  nature  of  food  which  they  did  not  like,  yet  who  would  retain  other 
food  with  no  difficulty.  One  such  child  would  tolerate  large  doses  of 
quinine,  to  which  he  had  no  aversion,  without  the  slightest  disturbance. 
In  young  infants  a  habit  of  regurgitating  the  food  may  be  acquired, 
so  that  this  takes  place  more  or  less  during  the  process  of  digestion  after 
every  meal.  This  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  movonient  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces  resembling  swallowing,  until  finally  the  milk  appears  in  the 
mouth.  Habit  is  a  potent  cause  in  continuing  vomiting  where  it  has 
occurred  frequently.     In  children  who  have  this  habit  the  most  trivial 
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cause  will  provoke  it.  It  may  be  present  without  any  other  sign  of  gas- 
trie  disease,  and  appears  simply  to  depend  upon  exaggerated  reflex 
irritability  of  the  organ.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  children  who  up  to 
the  third  or  fourth  year  objected  so  strenuously  to  taking  solid  food 
that  they  would  immediately  vomit  it,  no  matter  of  what  variety  or  in 
how  small  a  quantity,  although  fluids  were  taken  and  easily  digested. 

11.  Chronic  vomiting  may  depend  upon  habit,  as  just  described,  or 
upon  chronic  indigestion;  or  it  may  be  associated  with  chronic  pulmo- 
nary disease — vomiting  here  being  excited  by  the  attacks  of  cough,  at 
first  only  when  the  paroxysms  are  severe,'  and  later  even  when  they  are 
slight. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  case  in  which  vomiting  is  the  chief  symptom 
may  be  difficult.  The  first  important  distinction  to  be  made  is  be- 
tween cases  in  which  the  vomiting  is  of  gastric  origin,  and  those  in 
which  it  depends  upon  other  causes.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  associated  symptoms  that  an  accurate  diagnosis  can  be  reached. 

The  treatment  of  vomiting  is  the  treatment  of  the  cause  upon  which 
it  depends. 

CYCLIC  VOMITING. 

This  is  quite  a  frequent  condition;  it  has,  however,  attracted  but 
little  attention  except  in  this  country.  Although  the  clinical  picture 
is  a  very  clear  and  definite  one,  its  exact  pathology  is  undetermined. 
It  has  also  been  described  under  the  names  periodical  vomiting  and 
recurrent  vomiting.  It  is  characterised  by  periodical  attacks  of  vomit- 
ing, which  recur  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals  of  weeks  or  months, 
apparently  without  any  adequate  exciting  cause.  The  usual  duration 
of  the  attacks  is  two  or  three  days,  during  which  all  attempts  to  control 
the  vomiting  are  usually  without  avail,  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  it 
generally  ceases  spontaneously. 

Etiology. — ^The  first  attacks  are  usually  seen  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  four  years,  but  thoy  may  date  back  to  infancy.  The  two  sexes 
seem  to  be  almost  equally  liable.  A  few  of  the  patients  are  strong  chil- 
dren, but  the  great  majority  are  rather  delicate  and  of  a  highly  nervous 
temperament.  The  cases  are  seen  chiefly  in  private  practice,  often  oc- 
curring among  those  who  have  the  best  surroundings.  In  most  cases  the 
antecedents  of  patients  are  of  a  neurotic  type.  The  attacks  are  not 
usually  traceable  to  distinct  or  flagrant  errors  in  diet,  and  yet  the  habit- 
ual diet  seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  disease.  The  exciting  cause 
is  often  a  nervous  one — great  fatigue  or  unusual  excitement,  sometimes 
a  railroad  journey  or  a  child's  party;  in  many  instances  it  seems  to  be 
induced  by  some  minor  illness  having  no  relation  to  the  digestive  tract, 
Buch  as  an  attack  of  tonsillitis  or  bronchitis.    In  children  subject  to  this 

condition  serious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  may  be  ushered 
22 
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in  by  prolonged  and  repeated  vomiting,  which  usually  ceases  before  the 
end  of  the  febrile  period.  General  anaesthesia,  especially  by  ether,  is  very 
likely  to  precipitate  an  attack. 

SymptoniB. — The  clinical  picture  presented  by  these  cases  is  very 
characteristic,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  following 
case : 

The  patient  was  a  well-nourished  boy  of  six  years  when  he  first  came 
under  treatment.  He  belonged  to  a  neurotic  family,  and  the  attacks 
dated  back  to  infancy.  From  this  time  they  had  recurred  usually  at  in- 
terval's of  a  few  months ;  occasionally  five  or  six  months  would  pass  with- 
out one.  The  symptoms  in  all  the  attacks  were  similar  in  kind,  differ- 
ing only  in  degree.  They  were  preceded  by  a  prodromal  period  lasting 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  marked  by  languor,  dulness,  dark 
rings  under  the  eyes,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  general  sense  of  discomfort 
in  the  epigastrium.  At  this  time  the  temperature  was  generally  slightly 
elevated.  The  vomiting  then  began  suddenly.  It  was  attended  with 
great  retching  and  distress;  il  was  often  repeated  every  half-hour  or 
hour  for  two  davs.  On  one  occasion  it  occurred  seventeen  times  in  a 
single  night.  Vomiting  was  immediately  excited  by  the  taking  of  any 
food  or  drink,  but  it  occurred  when  nothing  was  taken.  The  vomited 
matters  consisted  of  frothy  mucus  and  serum,  frequently  streaked  with 
blood,  apparently  from  the  violence  of  the  emesis,  and  often  containing 
bile.  The  temperature  usually  fell  to  about  100°  F.  when  the  vomiting 
began,  and  continued  at  or  below  this  point  throughout  the  attack.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  dav  the  exhaustion  was  verv  marked — so  severe,  in 
fact,  as  apparently  to  threaten  life. 

The  child  lay  in  a  semi-stupor,  with  eyes  half  open,  lips  and  tongue 
dry.  rousing  at  times  to  beg  for  water.  The  pulse  was  rapid  and  weak, 
and  sometimes  slightly  irregular.  There  was  no  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men; it  was  usuallv  flattened.  Bv.  the  thin!  dav  the  vomiting  became 
less  frequent  and  then  ceased  entirely.  Convalescence  was  rapid,  and 
bv  the  end  of  the  week  the  bov  was  almost  as  well-as  usual.  The  attacks 
cv)ntinueil  to  recur  at  gradually  lengthening  intervals  until  they  finally 
ceasetl  alti^»ther  at  about  the  twelfth  year. 

A  gn»at  numU'r  of  these  cases  have  come  under  my  observation,  and 
in  many  (patients  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  several  attacks. 
The  usual  duration  is  one  to  three  days.  In  one  child  they  lasted  regu- 
larlv  for  five  davs.  Occasionallv  a  severe  attack  will  last  a  week.  The 
average  numWr  of  attacks  is  three  or  four  a  year. 

lVKlrv>mal  symptoms  are  present  in  most  of  them — headache,  gen- 
eral languor,  coated  tongue,  and  anorexia  are  the  most  frequent:  in 
some  there  is  marked  constipation,  with  a  history  of  very  white  stools 
for  some  time.  But  it  is  not  umvmmou  for  an  attack  to  ocvur  in  the 
midst  of  apparently  perfect  health.    The  tongue  is  usually  cv^ated  at  the 
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beginning  of  an  attack,  and  at  its  height  it  is  often  dry  and  brown.  The 
abdomen  seems  empty  and  its  walls  sunken;  pain  and  tenderness  are 
both  rare.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated  and  move  only  with  diflB- 
culty  by  artificial  means.  Very  exceptionally  there  may  be  diarrhoea 
with  foul  stools. 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  desire  for  food,  but  the  continual  cry  is 
for  water  to  quench  the  constant,  burning  thirst.  The  pulse  after  the 
second  day  becomes  rapid,  soft,  and  often  somewhat  irregular.  The 
respiration  is  shallow,  and  at  times  this  also  may  be  irregular.  The 
temperature  is  usually  under  100.5°  F.,  rarely  it  may  be  102°  or  103°  F. 
The  usual  low  temperature  is  a  point  of  much  diagnostic  value.  The 
patients  are  dull,  apathetic,  and  usually  wish  to  be  left  alone.  Head- 
ache is  very  common. 

The  disposition  to  vomit  is  sometimes  so  great  that  patients  are 
fifraid  to  move  or  even  to  talk  lest  it  may  be  provoked.  The  vomited 
matter  is  often  large  in  amount,  considering  that  the  patient  is  fasting. 
It  is  essentially  gastric  juice,  containing  free  HCl,  mucus,  serum,  many 
epithelial  cells,  and  often  traces  of  blood.  Less  frequently  vomiting  may 
occur  only  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  urine  is  concentrated,  and 
frequently  contains  at  the  height  of  the  attack  a  trace  of  albumin,  a  few 
hyaline  easts,  and  some  blood  cells.  An  increase  in  the  renal  secretion 
may  be  the  first  sign  of  improvement.  There  is  usually  an  excess  of 
indican  both  during  and  between  attacks.  A  condition  practically  con- 
stant, and  first  pointed  out  by  Edsall,  is  the  presence  in  the  urine  of 
acetone,  diacetic  and  oxybutyric  acids.  These  substances  appear  in  the 
urine  so  early  in  the  attack  that  they  can  not  be  ascribed  to  starvation, 
and  are  therefore  of  much  diagnostic  value. 

The  Nature  of  the  Attacks. — These  cases  have  little  in  common  with 
the  ordinary  attacks  of  indigestion.  .With  our  present  knowledge  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  explosions  due  to  faulty  metabolism,  and  there 
are  many  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  vomiting  is  an  effort  at 
elimination.  It  is  probable  that  not  all  the  cases  depend  upon  the 
t?ame  condition. 

Prognosis. — Although  these  patients  very  often  seem  to  be  most 
alarmingly  ill,  the  danger  to  life  is  slight.  I  have  seen  but  one  fatal 
case,  and  in  this  the  diagnosis  is  open  to  question,  as  no  autopsy  could 
be  obtained.  Griffith  reports  two  fatal  cases,  the  autopsy  in  one  showing 
nothing  characteristic.  The  pro])abilities  are  always  in  favour  of  a  recur- 
rence of  the  attacks.  In  most  of  the  patients  who  liavc  ])een  observed 
they  have  extended  over  a  series  of  several  years,  although  by  a  careful 
regime  much  may  he  done  to  reduce  their  frequency  and  diminish  their 
severity.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  they  may  he  stopped  altogether. 
Toward  pul)erty  there  appears  to  l)e  a  strong  tendency  to  spontaneous 
recovery. 
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Diagnosis. — Organic  disease  of  the  brain  and  kidneys  must  first  be 
excluded.  The  first  attacks  witnessed  may  strongly  suggest  the  onset  of 
tuberculous  meningitis ;  and  only  the  course  of  the  symptoms  may  show 
that  this  is  not  present.  Usually  a  history  of  many  previous  attacks 
may  be  obtained.  From  acute  indigestion,  cyclic  vomiting  is  difl^eren- 
tiated  by  the  fact  that  the  attacks  are  not  brought  on  by  indigestible 
food,  and  also  by  the  persistence  of  the  vomiting,  and  the  early  presence 
in  the  urine  of  the  acetone  bodies.  It  is  distinguished  from  gastritis  by 
its  severity,  the  shorter  duration  of  its  symptoms,  and  its  self-limited 
course. 

Appendicitis  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  pain,  tenderness,  and  mus- 
cular rigidity;  intussusception  by  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  are  less 
severe,  by  the  absence  of  blood  and  mucus  from  the  stools,  and  by  the 
fact  that  intussusception  is  usually  seen  in  infancy. 

Treatment. — When  the  premonitory  symptoms  appear,  starvation 
and  free  purgation  ofl^er  the  best  prospect  of  aborting  an  attack.  If 
the  vomiting  has  once  begun,  nothing  seems  to  have  the  slightest  influ- 
ence in  controlling  it.  It  is  usually  increased  by  the  taking  of  food  or 
drink  or  by  any  medication  by  the  mouth,  and  all  should  be  withheld. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  and  water  given,  per  rectum, 
at  regular  intervals,  usually  six  to  eight  ounces,  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
This  keeps  up  the  urinary  secretion,  allays  thirst  and  often  restlessness, 
and  when  it  is  retained  usually  adds  much  to  the  patient's  comfort. 
When  the  vomiting  has  ceased  for  several  hours  it  is  not  likely  to  recur 
if  food  is  very  judiciously  administered,  at  first  in  small  quantities. 
Broth,  barley  water,  kumyss,  or  small  quantities  of  iced  milk  and  lime- 
water  in  equal  proportions  may  then  be  given. 

The  alkaline  treatment  has  been  strongly  advocated;  it  consists 
in  giving  between  the  attacks  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  doses  of  fifteen 
to  thirty  grains  three  times  daily,  and,  when  the  prodromal  signs  of 
an  attack  appear,  to  administer  very  large  doses,  as  much  as  thirty 
grains  every  hour.  I  have  used  this  plan  of  treatment  with  some  appar- 
ent success  and  think  it  deserves  a  trial.  In  the  inter\'ftl  the  treatment 
should  be  chiefly  dietetic.  All  sugar  and  sweets  should  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded. The  diet  should  consist  principally  of  meat,  green  vegetables, 
milk,  cereals  in  moderate  amount,  and  stale  bread.  In  addition  to  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  diet  the  general  nutrition  should  be  considered, 
and  the  patient's  life  so  regulated  that  extreme  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
are  prevented.  In  most  cases  close  attention  to  these  matters  has  re- 
sulted in  a  very  great  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  attacks. 

GASTRALGIA. 

This  term  is  applied  to  sudden,  severe  attacks  of  abilominal  pain. 
Gastralgia  occurs  as  a  symptom  in  most  of  the  severe  attacks  of  acute 
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gastric  indigestion;  in  such  cases  it  is  more  marked  in  older  children 
than  in  infancy.  The  pain  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  is  often  referred 
to  the  epigastrium,  and  may  be  so  severe  as  to  lead  one  to  think  that 
the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  disease.  Another  cause  may  be  appendicitis. 
In  vertebral  caries  of  the  dorsal  region  epigastric  pain  is  a  very  frequent, 
early  symptom.  It  is  also  common  in  children  who  suffer  from  malaria 
at  the  onset  of  acute  attacks,  and  it  may  be  severe  when  the  febrile  symp- 
toms are  not  well  marked.  In  other  cases  pain  in  the  stomach  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  true  neuralgia,  which  may  be  excited  by  exposure  to  cold, 
by  wetting  the  feet,  by  drinking  ice-water,  and  by  many  other  causes. 

In  mild  cases  there  is  an  intermittent  pain,  and  usually  no  other 
symptoms.  In  severe  cases  the  pain  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  pallor, 
faintness,  cold  perspiration,  and  very  marked  prostration.  The  epigas- 
trium may  be  hard  and  sometimes  retracted,  the  stomach  appearing  to 
be  in  a  state  of  spasm. 

The  principal  interest  attaches  to  diagnosis.  If  the  pain  is  acute,  one 
should  carefully  exclude  appendicitis,  renal  and  hepatic  colic,  ulcer  with 
perforation,  and  all  acute  inflammatory  conditions  in  the  abdomen;  if 
more  chronic.  Pott's  disease  should  not  be  forgotten. 

During  the  attacks  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  counter- 
irritation  used  over  the  stomach,  best  by  means  of  a  turpentine  stupe  or 
a  mustard  paste.  Internally  there  should  be  given  hot  water  containing 
a  few  drops  of  brandy  or  gin  and  five  drops  of  spirits  of  chloroform ;  all 
food  should  be  withheld.  Hot  bottles  should  be  applied  to  the  feet  if 
they  are  cold.  In  the  interval  between  the  attacks  the  treatment  should 
be  directed  to  the  patient's  general  condition ;  especially  should  the  cause 
be  discovered,  and  if  possible  removed.  In  cases  of  recurring  pain  of  a 
neuralgic  character  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  one  or  two 
drops  three  times  a  day,  may  prove  of  benefit.  In  all  cases  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  diet. 


ACUTE  GASTRIC  INDIGESTION. 

This  occurs  whenever  the  stomach  is  unequal  to  the  task  imposed 
upon  it.  It  may  be  either  because  the  task  is  too  great  or  because  the 
capacity  of  the  stomach  for  work  is  diminished.  Under  these  two  heads 
we  may  group  the  principal  causes  of  acute  indigestion. 

Under  the  first  head  the  most  important  thing  is  the  giving  of  im- 
proper food.  In  infants  this  is  sometimes  improper  breast-milk;  but 
more  often  cow's  milk  containing  too  high  fat.  Other  common  causes 
are  sudden  weaning  or  any  other  abrupt  change  in  diet,  the  too  early 
use  of  solid  food,  and  overloading  the  stomach.  In  older  children  the 
usual  causes  are  indigestible  articles  of  food,  such  as  unripe  fruits, 
pastry,  imperfectly  cooked  cereals,  etc.,  overloading  the  stomach,  and 
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swallowing  food  without  sufficiently  masticating  it.  Conditions  whifch 
may  diminish  for  the  time  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  for  work  are 
fatigue,  depression  induced  by  atmospheric  heat,  chilling  of  the  surface, 
especially  the  extremities,  dentition,  and  the  nervous  impression  caused 
by  the  onset  of  any  acute  disease.  The  effect  is  seen  both  on  the 
glandular  and  muscular  apparatus  of  the  stomach.  The  secretions  are 
diminished  or  altered  in  character,  and  the  motility  of  the  organ  is 
arrested. 

Symptoms. — One  of  the  first  consequences  of  arrested  gastric  diges- 
tion is  that  the  food  remains  long  in  the  stomach.  Instead  of  the  stom- 
ach's being  empty  in  about  three  hours  after  feeding,  as  is  normal  in  in- 
fancy, the  food  may  remain  in  it  five  or  six  hours,  or  even  longer.  The 
irritation  from  this  undigested  and  fermenting  mass  excites  vomiting, 
which  usually  ceases  after  the  stomach  has  been  emptied.  The  vomiting 
may  be  preceded  by  nausea,  pain,  and  constitutional  depression  which 
varies  with  the  age  and  susceptibility  of  the  child ;  in  infants  it  may  be 
very  alarming. 

.The  nervous  symptoms  are  sometimes  of  a  striking  character.  There 
may  be  dulness,  stupor,  and  sometimes  contracted  pupils,  so  as  to  sug- 
gest opium  narcosis,  or  there  may  be  restlessness,  and  even  convulsions. 
There  is  also  marked  prostration  and  fever.  The  temperature  in  most 
cases  of  acute  indigestion  is  from  101°  to  103°  F. ;  not  infrequently  it 
rises  to  104°  or  105°  F.  The  tongue  is  coated  and  the  appetite  entirely 
lost.  In  infants  these  symptoms  are  usually  associated  with  or  followed 
by  more  or  less  intestinal  disturbance — generally  diarrhcea,  with  un- 
digested food  in  the  stools.  Epigastric  distention  may  be  present. 
Usually  the  vomiting  ceases  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours  and  after  the 
stomach  has  been  thoroughly  emptied  the  temperature  falls.  Provided 
rest  to  the  organ  can  be  secured,  and  the  exciting  cause  is  one  that  can 
be  removed,  the  patient  may  be  quite  well  in  two  or  three  days.  Relapses 
are,  however,  easily  excited ;  and  in  a  susceptible  patient  it  is  surprising 
to  see  how  trivial  a  cause  may  excite  one. 

The  diagnosis  between  a  simple  attack  of  acute  indigestion  and  one  of 
gastritis  can  not  be  made  at  the  outset.  The  former  is  much  more  fre- 
quent, and  may  be  quite  as  severe,  but  is  of  shorter  duration.  The 
prognosis  in  these  cases  is  good,  except  in  very  young  or  very  delicate 
infants. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are,  to  empty  the  stomach  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  and  then  to  secure  for  it  absolute  rest.  If  proper 
treatment  is  employed  at  the  outset,  the  majority  of  such  attacks  can 
be  cut  short.  Nothing  is  so  efficient  in  infants  as  stomach-washing.  A 
single  washing  usually  suffices.  If  for  any  reason  this  can  not  be  em- 
ployed, the  child  may  take  from  its  bottle  a  large  amount  of  lukewarm 
water.    The  free  vomiting  which  this  usually  provokes  may  be  sufficient 
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to  cleanse  the  stomach  fairly  well,  but  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  as 
stomach' washing.  Persistent  vomiting  is  sometimes  arrested  by  giving 
small  quantities  of  hot  water. 

The  subsequent  treatment  is  chiefly  dietetic.  Everything  should  be 
withlield  for  six  to  eiglit  hours,  when  thin  barley  water  or  albumin 
water  may  be  given  in  small  quantities,  e.g.,  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  every  hour.  After  twenty-four  hours  beef  juice  or  broth  may  be 
added,  but  no  milk  should  be  given  for  two  or  three  days.  When  begun, 
it  should  be  skimmed  and  diluted  with  five  or  six  parts  of  water.  In  a 
nursing  child,  the  breast  should  be  withheld  altogether  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  nursing  allowed  for  two  minutes  every  three  hours, 
the  time  of  nursing  being  gradually  increased  to  three,  five,  and  ten 
minutes  as  improvement  occurs.  The  great  mistake  made  in  these  cases 
is  to  begin  food  too  soon  and  to  give  too  much,  especially  of  cow^s 
milk. 

Drugs  are  relatively  of  little  value.  If  the  measures  mentioned  have 
been  used  promptly  they  will  not  often  be  required.  In  many  cases  inju- 
dicious medication  aggravates  the  symptoms  and  prolongs  the  attack. 
Unless  the  bowels  have  acted  freely,  calontei  (gr.  I  every  hour)  may  be 
given  until  this  effect  is  obtained.  Where  there  is  continuous  vjjiaitmg 
of  very  acid  mucus  a^d  serum,  alkalies  are  indicated — lime-water,  chalk 
mixture,  or  the  subcarbonate  of  bismuth.  It  is  important  to  keep  the 
child  as  quiet  as  possi!)le.  Local  applications  to  the  epigastrium  are  very 
often  useful.  Either  dry  heat  may  l>e  applied  by  means  of  a  hot-water 
bag  or  hot  flannels,  or  more  active  counter-irritation  by  mustard.  In 
older  children  the  stomach  should  be  kept  entirely  at  rest  for  half  a  day, 
only  carbonated  waters  or  barley  water  being  allowed  in  small  quantities 
to  allay  thirst.  1-ater,  !)roth  or  beef  juice  may  Im?  given,  afterward 
skimmed  milk  diluted  with  lime-water.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
upon  a  very  low  diet  for  four  or  1i\e  days. 

ACUTE  GASTRITIS. 

In  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
intestine,  those  of  the  stomach  are  rare,  particularly  s<j  in  infancy. 
Owing  largely  to  the  character  of  its  secretion  and  its  contents,  the  stom- 
ach is  much  more  resistant  to  infection  than  are  the  intestines.  Gastritis 
seldom  exists  alone,  but  is  usuallv  associated  with  enteritis  or  colitis. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  ga.^tritis  are,  in  the  main,  those  of  acute 
gastric  indigestion — improper  fotxl  or  feeding — to  which  possibly  is 
added  infei'tion.  (iastritis  mav  als4»  U'  caused  bv  the  introduction  of 
irritants,  which  may  cither  Ik*  swallowed  accidentally  or  given  as  drugs. 

Letioni. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  may  Ik*  the  seat  of 
acute  catarrhal,  ulcerative,  or  membranous  inflammation,  all  forms  ex- 
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('v\ii  th«  rfi<4irrlial  lw»ing  raro.  Tliere  ib  also  seen  a  mixed  form,  which 
from  iin  raiiw*  in  iiHiially  t/»rmecl  "  cf)rn>8ive  gaHtritis." 

( Catarrhal  (ianiriUn. — 'I'IiIh  jh  (fliaracterised  by  hyperaBmia  of  the  mu- 
roim  rn(*mbr»n<%  <?xuilation  of  (ellH  into  the  mucosa,  a  great  increase 
In  tliiJ  i«'<'n?lion  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  changes  in  the  epithelium. 
AlwHit  th<!  only  chango  wliich  can  Ikj  recognised  by  the  naked  eye  is 
congimlion  and  Hw<'lling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  are  usually 
morn  marked  toward  the  pyloric  end  and  along  the  greater  curvature. 
TImrn  mny  bn  Hmall  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  mucosa.  The  stom- 
ach containN  un<lig<^Htcd  food  and  mucus,  which  may  be  thick  and  tena- 
rioun.  ndhoring  very  closely  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  mucus  may 
be  ittiiin(ul  brown  from  the  capillary  liajmorrhages.  The  stomach  may  be 
eilher  (liniended  or  contracted.  Under  the  microscope  the  changes  are 
niHMi  lo  be  almost  (»ntirely  in  the  mucosa.  In  some  places  there  is  loss  of 
the  superficial  epithelium,  in  others  only  degenerative  changes  in  it  are 
neeii.  TIm»  mucosa  is  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  this  process  being 
ran»ly  diffuse,  but  gi»nernlly  occurring  in  patches.  The  blood-vessels  are 
distended  and  nuuiv  small  extravasations  are  swn.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  moderati^  infiltration  of  the  subnnuMX'^a.  Acute  catarrhal  gastritis 
alone  is  nirt^ly  severe  enough  to  cause  death.  It  is  usually  seen  in  cases 
wbieh  pnwo  fatal  fn>m  other  causes,  {particularly  diseases  of  the  intestine. 

(^w/nV  c<«»//f»oiM</  (iftkiirtrnMlada)  is  a  ci>ndition  dependent  upon 
|M>Ktinorten\  changt^s — prt^lmbly  st*lf-digestion  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
found  In^th  wbert*  gastrio  syn\ptoms  were  pn^Mit  and  where  they  were 
alvit'utx  It  is  situatiHl  m^rly  always  in  the  ixv^terior  wall,  and  usually 
ct^w^rsi  a  tH^usidonUde  anvft,  aUnit  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  this  wall.  It 
i*  ixh^^us^hI  by  the  gi^Utinou*,  transluivnt  appearance  of  the  walls  of 
fbo  stomach,  which  art''  s^>  ;?^\fteneil  that  the  finp>r  may  be  pushed  through 
thoiu  wiUunU  fonv,  or  that  ^>motimes  the  stomach  ruptures  while  it  is 
W«^  romo\x\l.  This  \>Mulition  is  mn^ly  «v>n  wlu^n  the  stomach  is  empty. 
It  \^u  i^^nvly  l>e  luistakon  for  a  {vithoK^oal  c\>ndition,  if  its  cccurTence 

r^vn^^'iY  ftAsfWfiifc.  Thw  w;!*  inrt  with  «x  time*.  ih>t  including 
tuK*^tv^i!^MW  ^Mis^\!s  m  ;^>  ^^>^l«vu^iw  autojis^ies:  upcea  infants  in  the 
t^Sk^"  (Ux^tMt^iK  Thty^  of  th^  {^tksnt^  w>mv  1«^  than  f  ocr  n>i^nths  old, 
a«*i  all  w<^T\^  fc^taW  T1>f»  uKvr?  T^rvv?  fiv^Tn  oae  twvsi:y-ifih  to  <we 
^^aritrr  of  an  i^f^o-h  'in  \Jiaw^^r>  *nv5  x>«yi?.y  fivyrr.  :ic^  to  f.f:T  w«r*  pre?- 
ff^ts  TVy  $ir)3«^m  <^\^«^V^i  to  t V  wwv'k'at.  aT>a  r)i^>fc  :o  t}>c  pfriiocMsil 
o«>at.  TV'  W>*sn  >*-*$  rrKts^  nwiTixv?  :r,  :Sr  ^x'tf^^:-?  w^i?..  ::wa2^  v» 
^x5oT%-  ^rs?  arj»?  auvrwr  tW  r!>«t>^T  **«fir>:ft::j:Tf  V  ■  !.V-t>ms  .  f  v-^sTarrbt!  in- 
fta^r.YiVfci^ijyi  »vyc  w««Nrit  5T«  w^ts^t  **^  :V  .-^ftsJTK.  jlt».:    .t.  f:.xT,   ::  idmb- 

f^m^^  iti.  t>*Tw  t>i«>r  ^-Jis  xXv^naiMTi  ^vimf^V^v  ix  \h(  n^?r^nifts 
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Membranous  Gastritis. — This  is  even  more  rare  tlian  the  varieties 
previously  mentioned.  I  have  met  with  it  but  four  times  in  infants. 
One  case  was  associated  witli  a  membranous  colitis;  a  second  case  with 
a  streptococcus  inflammation  of  tlie  fauces  and  larynx  in  an  infant  but  six 
weeks  old.  The  oesophagus  was  not  involved  in  this  case;  and  indeed  it 
often  escapes.  No  Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli  could  be  found  either  in  cover- 
slip  preparations  or  by  culture. 

To  the  naked  eye  tlie  membrane  appears  of  a  grayish-green  colour; 
it  is  adherent,  but  can  be  detached  in  quite  large  patches.  Only  a  por- 
tion of  the  stomach  was  covered  in  any  of  the  cases ;  in  two  the  principal 
disease  was  about  the  pylorus;  in  another  along  the  greater  curvature. 
The  microscopical  appearances  resem])le  those  of  membranous  colitis. 
There  is  a  pseudo-membrane  composed  of  fi])rin,  granular  matter,  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  bacteria.  The  mucosa  shows  a  moderatelv  dense  infil- 
^ration  with  round  cells,  and  in  places  superficial  ulceration.  There  is 
also  infiltration  of  the  submucosa,  and  in  some  places  even  the  muscular 
coat  is  involved. 

Membranous  gastritis  occurring  in  patients  dying  of  diphtheria  is 
not  common.  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  noted  its  j)resence  in 
only  five  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  autopsies. 

Corrosive  Gastritis  {toxic  gastritis). — This  form  of  inflammation  is 
excited  by  various  irritating  and  caustic  substances,  which  are  usually 
taken  by  accident,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  producing  emesis.  The 
most  frequent  substances  are  carbolic  acid  and  caustic  alkalies. 

The  lesions  in  the  stomach  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  substance 
swallowed,  the  degree  of  concentration,  and  whether  the  stomach  was 
full  or  empty  at  the  time.  Strong  caustics,  whether  acids  or  alkalies, 
usually  act  more  deeply  and  extensively  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus, 
for,  owing  to  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  these  parts, 
often  but  a  small  amount  of  the  substance  reaches  the  stomach.  Concen- 
trated irritant  poisons  produce  in  the  stomach,  especially  along  the 
greater  curvature,  irregular  ulcers,  which  may  be  so  deep  as  to  cause  per- 
foration, or  they  may  affect  the  mucous  membrane  only.  In  severe  cases 
death  takes  place  early,  often  in  a  few  hours.  Dark,  ragged  ulcers  are 
found  in  the  stomach,  the  surrounding  muc^ous  membrane  is  the  seat  of 
intense  congestion,  and  in  places  there  are  extravasations  of  blood.  If 
death  is  delayed  there  arc  evidences  of  intense  inflammation,  sometimes 
with  the  product i(m  of  a  pseudo-membrane.  If  the  amount  of  poison  is 
not  sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  if  the  patient  recovers  from  the  result- 
ing gastritis,  a  cicatricial  condition  of  the  stomach  results,  which  later 
may  lead  to  stenosis  of  th(.»  pylorus  or  other  deformity  of  the  organ. 

Symptoms. — Catarrhal  gastritis  can  not  be  distinguished  at  its  begin- 
ning from  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion.  1'here  are  fever,  pain,  vomit- 
ing, thirst,  loss  of  a|)i>etite,  coated  tongue,  and  prostration.     The  pres- 
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ence  of  inflammatory  changes  is  indicated  by  the  continuance  of  these 
symptoms,  particularly  the  pain,  vomiting,  fever,  and  thirst.  With  the 
pain  there  may  be  epigastric  tenderness.  All  food  and  licjuids  are  im- 
mediately rejected,  and  even  when  nothing  is  taken  the  retching  and 
vomiting  may  continue,  nothing  but  frothy  mucus  or  serum  being 
brought  up,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  The  vomited  matters  are 
usually  very  sour;  they  may  be  bilious.  The  temperature  is  rarely  high 
except  at  the  outset.  After  the  first  or  second  day  it  usually  ranges 
between  100°  and  101.5°  F.  Thirst  is  intense,  and  all  liquids  are  taken 
with  avidity,  especially  if  cold,  even  though  they  are  immediately 
Vomited.  The  tongue  is  thickly  coated  with  a  white  fur,  and  the  breath 
may  be  foul.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  generally  most  severe  at 
the  outset.  The  usual  duration  of  such  attacks  is  from  four  to  seven 
days,  but  with  improper  management,  especially  injudicious  feeding, 
the  disease  may  be  much  prolonged.  One  attack  may  follow  another 
until  a  chronic  condition  is  established.  In  most  of  the  cases  there  is 
some  disturbance  of  the  intestines,  usually  a  sharp  attack  of  diarrhoea. 
Sometimes  the  gastric  symptoms  subside  after  a  few  days  and  those  of 
the  intestines  become  the  predominant  ones.  The  symptoms  above  given 
are  those  in  infancy.  In  older  children  there  is  less  fever,  prostration, 
and  diarrhoea,  but  pain  and  vomiting  are  prominent.  The  attacks  are 
usually  shorter  and  altogether  less  severe. 

The  rare  cases  of  ulcerative  gastritis  have  nothing  by  which  they 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  form  described,  except  a  more  prolonged 
course  and  a  greater  liability  to  haemorrhage. 

Membranous  gastritis  also  presents  no  peculiar  symptoms.  In  fact, 
in  the  cases  I  have  personally  seen,  the  gastric  symptoms  were  insig- 
nificant, and  the  condition  not  suspected  during  life. 

In  corrosive  gastritis  the  effects  of  the  caustic  may  be  seen  in  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  the  mucous  membrane  being  usually  of  a  gray  or 
whitish  colour.  Pain  and  a  sense  of  constriction  are  felt  in  the  oesophagus 
and  stomach,  and  thirst  is  great.  Vomiting  follows  almost  immediately, 
and  the  matters  vomited  are  usually  bloody.  The  subsequent  course  in 
most  of  the  cases  is  the  rapid  development  of  collapse,  and  death  in  a 
few  hours  from  shock.  The  younger  the  child  the  sooner  does  the  case 
terminate.  In  irritant  poisoning  not  severe  enough  to  produce  death, 
the  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis  follow,  usually  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  enteritis  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  irritant  into  the  intestine. 
There  is  seen  a  continuance  of  the  vomiting,  pain  and  epigastric  disten- 
tion, and  diarrhoea,  and  from  these  symptoms  death  may  result  in  two 
or  three  days.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  infancy  for  the  patient  to  survive 
both  the  stage  of  shock  and  that  of  acute  inflammation,  so  that  the 
deformities  of  the  stomach  and  the  chronic  conditions  mentioned  are 
practically  never  met  with  excepting  in  older  children. 
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Treatment. — Cases  of  acute  catarrhal  gastritis  are  to  be  managed 
veiy  much  like  those  of  acute  gastric  indigestion.  Thirst  may  be  re- 
lieved by  swallowing  bits  of  ice.  Where  tliere  is  continuous  vomiting  of 
acid  mucus,  relief  is  sometimes  afforded  by  repeating  the  stomach- wash- 
ing once  in  twelve  hours  with  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  at  110**  F.  In  older  children,  beneficial  results  sometimes  follow 
the  use  of  bismuth  subcarbonate  (gr.  x  every  two  liours)  ;  but  in  infants 
I  have  seen  but  little  effect  from  any  form  of  medication,  the  reliance 
being  upon  rest,  careful  feeding,  and  stomach-washing. 

Cases  of  corrosive  gastritis  require  special  treatment.  The  first  indi- 
cation is  to  administer  the  proper  chemical  antidote  to  the  substance 
swallowed,  and  the  next  to  use  bland  mucilaginous  or  oily  fluids,  such 
as  milk,  albumin  water,  oils  in  large  quantities,  etc.  Especially  should 
stomach-washing  be  avoided.  Opium  is  always  required,  on  account  of 
pain,  and  should  be  given  h3rpodermically.  The  general  symptoms  are 
to  be  treated  according  to  the  indications  of  the  individual  case. 

CHRONIC   GASTRIC   INDIGESTION— CHRONIC   GASTRITIS— GASTRIC 

CATARRH. 

Although  from  a  pathological  point  of  view  these  conditions  may  not 
be  identical,  from  a  clinical  standpoint  there  is  no  advantage  in  attempt- 
ing to  separate  them.  Nothing  distinguishes  chronic  indigestion  from 
chronic  gastritis  except  that  in  the  latter,  in  addition  to  continued  de- 
rangement of  function,  there  is  a  greater  increase  in  the  production  of 
gastric  mucus.  Chronic  indigestion  does  not  long  exist  without  the 
production  of  a  certain  amount  of  catarrhal  inflammation.  This  con- 
dition in  the  stomach  seldom,  if  ever,  exists  without  more  or  less  involve- 
ment of  the  intestine,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  intestinal  condi- 
tion is  the  more  important.  In  some,  however,  the  gastric  symptoms 
predominate,  and  it  is  only  those  which  are  here  considered. 

Etiology. — Chronic  gastric  indigestion  may  follow  acute  attacks,  or 
it  may  be  chronic  from  the  outset.  If  the  latter,  it  depends  in  infancy 
upon  the  continued  use  of  improper  food  or  bad  methods  of  feeding. 
The  improper  food  is  very  often  a  modified  cow's  milk  of  improper  pro- 
portions. The  most  frequent  mistake  is  the  use  of  too  high  a  percentage 
of  fat.  I>ess  frequently  the  cause  is  the  sugar,  especially  the  use  of  foods 
containing  much  cane  sugar  or  maltose.  Other  factors  of  importance 
are  overfeeding,  too  large  meals,  unsuitable  food,  especially  solid  food 
for  infants.  The  condition  generally  accompanies  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.  As  a  consequence  of  imperfect  digestion,  fermentation  in  the 
residuum  takes  place,  and  the  irritating  products  of  this  fermentation 
soon  cause  a  catarrhal  inflammation  with  a  production  of  mucus.  Chronic 
gastric  indigestion  also  complicates  most  of  the  constitutional  diseases 
of  infancy,  especially  rickets,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  malnutrition,  and 
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marasmus.  It  may  follow  any  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  In  older 
children  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  use  of  improper  food,  sometimes  to  the 
habit  of  rapid  eatin^:  and  insufficient  mastication,  the  cause  of  which  is 
very  often  carious  teeth.  It  is  associated  with  constitutional  diseases  as 
in  infancy,  and  may  complicate  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

Lesions. — The  changes  found  in  chronic  gastritis  are  usually  confined 
to  the  mucosa.  In  tlue  mild  form  there  are  degenerative  changes  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules,  with  an  increased  ])ro(luction  of  mucus;  there 
may  Ix)  a  slight  infiltration  of  the  mucosa  with  round  cells.  The  more 
severe  form,  with  marked  cell  infiltration  and  the  production  of  new 
connective  tissue,  is  extremely  rare.  The  submucous  coat  may  be  thick- 
ened and  the  muscular  coat  attenuated.  Tlie  lesion  can  not  be  recognised 
by  the  naked  eye.  The  stomach  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  dilated,  and  its 
surface  is  coated  with  thick  and  very  adherent  mucus.  This  lesion  rarely 
exists  alone,  practically  never  in  infancy,  but  is  associated  with  similar 
lesions  in  the  intestines,  the  latter  often  being  more  severe. 

Symptoms. — In  Infants, — For  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  stomach  in  chronic  indigestion  we  are  indebted  to  the  work 
chiefly  of  Cassel,  Leo,  Troitzky,  Wohlmann,  and  Clarke.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  examination  of  stomach  contents  have  not  been  uniform, 
and  in  practice  one  should  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  absence  of  the 
normal  secretions.  The  presence  of  mucus  in  the  vomited  matters  or 
in  the  washings  from  the  stomach  is  a  constant  feature.  This  greatly 
interferes  with  digestion,  even  though  secretions  are  normal.  The  re- 
action of  the  stomach  is  almost  invariably  acid,  but  the  acidity  may  be 
due  more  to  the  products  of  fermentation  than  to  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
latter  is  almost  invariably  diminished  in  quantity  and  is  sometimes  ab- 
sent. Free  hydrochloric  acid  is  very  seldom  present.  The  rennet  fer- 
ment and  pepsin  are  usually  present  in  normal  amount.  Fermentation 
takes  place  in  the  fats  and  the  carbohydrates.  The  results  of  fermenta- 
tion are  the  production  of  lactic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  other  volatile  fatty 
acids,  which  are  especially  irritating  to  the  nmcous  membrane.  There 
is  an  increased  production  of  gas.  Food  remains  long  in  the  stomach 
because  of  motor  inactivity,  which  is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  disease.  It  often  continues  after  all  other  symptoms  have 
disappeared. 

The  most  important  local  symptom  is  vomiting.  It  may  occur  soon 
or  long  after  feeding.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  frequent  regurgitation 
of  small  amounts  of  food,  which  may  begin  soon  after  one  feeding  and 
continue  (juite  to  the  time  for  the  next.  In  nearly  all  protracted  cases 
the  vomited  matters  contain  mucus,  and  sometimes  this  is  a  conspicuous 
feature.  The  regurgitation  of  a  sour  irritating  fluid  occurs  even  when 
but  little  food  is  rejected,  and  usually  accompanies  the  belching  of  gas. 
In  infants  some  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  are  due  to  the  gas.    The 
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stomach  may  be  distended  and  hard  most  of  tlie  time,  and  often  so  much 
gas  is  present  that  infants  find  difficulty  in  taking  food.  Though 
evidently  hungry,  they  can  take  so  little  at  a  time  that  an  hour  or  more 
may  be  required  to  take  four  or  five  ounces.  That  the  food  remains 
long  in  the  stomach  is  best  demonstrated  by  stomach-washing.  Instead 
of  the  stomach's  being  omj)ty  in  two  and  a  half  or  tlircc  hours,  as  it  should 
be,  food  may  be  found  four  or  five  hours,  and  in  some  cases  six  or  eight 
hours,  after  feeding.  There  may  be  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  especially 
in  rachitic  chiklren. 

The  appetite  may  be  a])nornially  great,  or  it  may  be  p(x>r.  As  a 
rule,  children  take  less  food  than  in  health.  The  tongue  is  usually 
coated.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  malnutrition;  there  is  con- 
stant fretfulness  and  sleep  is  irregular  or  disturbed ;  the  weight  is  sta- 
tionary, or  there  is  steady  loss;  there  is  also  ana?mia,  and  the  child's 
development  is  arrested.  There  is  nearly  always  some  derangement  of 
the  bowels,  more  often  constipation  than  diarrhcea. 

There  is  little  tendency  to  spontaneous  improvement  or  recovery,  the 
prognosis  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  treatment  employed.  Un- 
less relieved  the  condition  is  apt  to  continue,  until  some  serious  acute 
disease  develops  which  may  be  fatal.  In  young  infants,  chronic  gastric 
indigestion  should  not  be  confounded  with  hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the 
pylorus. 

In  Older  Children. — The  disease  is  not  so  common  as  in  infants.  In 
all  cases  the  most  constant  symptom  is  vomiting,  which  may  occur  reg- 
ularly after  meals,  or  only  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  If  the  latter, 
the  vomited  matters  consist  chiefly  of  mucus.  In  addition  to  these  reg- 
ular attacks  there  may  ])e  the  frecjuent  regurgitation  of  small  quantities 
of  food.  There  are  gastric  flatulence  and  ])ain,  due  to  hyperacidity  or 
to  acid  fermentation.  The  appetite  is  variable — sometimes  inordinate, 
sometimes  entirely  lost ;  it  may  be  capricious,  there  Injing  usually  a 
craving  for  highly  seasoned  food.  The  tongue  is  constantly  furred,  and 
the  breath  usually  disagreeable.  These  symptoms  are  seen  in  all  degrees 
of  severity.  Intestinal  disturbances  arc  not  so  frc(]uent  as  in  infancy. 
Constipation  is  more  common  than  diarrha»a.  The  general  symptoms  are 
those  of  malnutrition.  There  are  anaemia,  wasting,  constant  fretfulness, 
disturbed  sleep,  and  various  other  nervous  disorders. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
duration  of  the  disease,  the  surroundings,  and  upon  how  well  treatment 
can  be  carried  out.  In  infants  under  three  months  the  prognosis  as  to 
life  is  doubtful.  If  children  live  to  the  age  of  four  or  five  months,  they 
usually  recover  with  proper  treatment.  These  patients  do  nmch  better 
in  private  practice  than  in  institutions.  The  principal  danger  from  this 
condition  consists  in  the  predisposition  it  gives  to  acute  diarrhocal  dis- 
eases in  summer. 
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In  older  children,  as  in  the  case  of  infants,  these  symptoms  may  con- 
tinue indefinitely;  there  is  little  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery,  but 
under  favourable  circumstances,  with  constant  care,  much  may  be  done 
for  all  these  patients  and  many  of  them  may  be  completely  cured. 

Treatment. — Infants. — The  general  treatment  is  too  apt  to  be  ig- 
nored, but  it  is  just  as  important  as  measures  directed  more  specifically 
to  the  stomach.  A  large,  roomy  nursery,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  by  night 
and  by  day,  are  very  important ;  equally  necessary  are  quiet  surroundings 
and  freedom  from  disturbing  conditions  which  sometimes  obtain  in  the 
nursery;  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  these  alone  improvement 
begins.  General  friction  of  the  body  is  useful  in  delicate  children  with 
poor  circulation.  Infants  must  be  properly  covered,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  feet  be  kept  warm.  Of  the  measures  directed 
to  the  stomach,  two  are  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon — stomach-washing 
and  proper  feeding. 

Stomach-washing  is  useful,  first,  in  removing  the  mucus  which  is 
abundant  in  most  of  these  cases;  secondly,  in  cleansing  the  organ  thor- 
oughly at  least  once  a  day,  this  of  itself  being  most  important;  thirdly, 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  gastric  secretions,  especially  hydrochloric  acid. 
Plain  boiled  water,  or  a  weak  alkaline  solution — sodium  bicarbonate,  one 
drachm  to  the  pint — may  be  employed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  treat- 
ment the  washing  should  be  done  daily ;  later,  every  second  or  third  day. 
The  time  selected  is  not  very  important,  but  it  is  better  to  make  this 
about  three  hours  after  feeding. 

The  question  of  diet  has  been  quite  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter 
on  Infant-Feeding,  particularly  in  the  pages  in  which  the  feeding  in 
difficult  cases  is  considered.  If  milk  is  being  given,  one  should  first 
endeavour  to  determine  which  of  the  elements  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
trouble.    This  is  most  frequently  the  fat,  and  next  the  sugar. 

The  quantity  of  food  and  the  frequency  of  feeding  are  both  matters 
of  importance.  With  a  serious  amount  of  chronic  gastric  disturbance 
in  infants  over  three  months  old  the  interval  between  feedings  should 
not  be  less  than  three  hours;  many  do  better  when  the  interval  is  four 
hours.  Small  meals  of  a  somewhat  concentrated  food  are  usually  better 
than  large  feedings  of  a  very  dilute  food.  Careful  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual child  is  indispensable  to  success. 

Drugs  have  a  very  limited  application  in  the  treatment  of  this  condi- 
tion in  infants.  Generally  they  are  too  much  used,  and  too  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  details  of  feeding,  by  which  means  alone  permanent  im- 
provement is  reached.  The  continued  use  of  pepsin  and  other  digestive 
ferments  is  irrational  and  without  benefit.  Hydrochloric  acid,  however, 
may  at  times  prove  of  considerable  value,  but  it  must  be  given  in  rather 
large  doses,  i.  e.,  five  to  fifteen  drops  of  the  dilute  acid  after  each  feed- 
ing.   But  for  the  relief  of  one  condition  drugs  may  be  of  considerable 
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advantage :  wherever  the  production  of  gas  and  constant  eructations  are 
prominent  symptoms,  the  benzoate  of  soda  is  sometimes  useful.  It  may 
be  given  with  the  feedings  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains. 

Older  Children, — The  management  of  these  cases  in  older  children 
must  be  conducted  along  the  lines  laid  down  for  infants.  With  them, 
stomach-washing  can  not  be  easily  employed,  and  other  means  must  be 
used  to  clear  the*  stomach  of  mucus.  The  best  is  undoubtedly  the  use 
of  large  draughts  of  water,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  an  hour  before  eat- 
ing. From  six  to  eight  ounces  should  be  taken,  preferably  slowly  by 
sipping.  To  this  may  be  advantageously  added,  in  many  cases,  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  skimmed  milk  diluted  at  least  once,  kumyss 
or  matzoon,  beef  juice,  rare  meat,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  starchy 
food,  preferably  dried  bread  or  zwieback.  All  fruits  should  be  avoided. 
All  pastry,  sweets,  nuts,  and  candies  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
With  improvement  in  the  symptoms  green  vegetables  may  be  added  to 
the  diet,  and  the  amount  of  starchy  food  increased.  The  amount  of 
water  taken  lit  meal-time  should  be  carefully  restricted.  Beneficial  re- 
sults are  often  obtained  in  these  cases  by  the  use  of  nux  vomica  or  sim- 
ple bitters  before  meals,  and  the  regular  administration  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (gtt.  V  to  viij  of  the  dilute  acid)  shortly  after  meals.  The  general 
treatment  must  not  be  neglected.  The  patient  should  lead  an  out-of- 
door  life  as  much  as  possible,  and  should  take  regular  but  very  moderate 
exercise.  Great  caution  is  necessary  against  overfatigue.  Iron  may  be 
given  in  most  cases  during  convalescence;  but  cod-liver  oil  should  be 
carefully  avoided  until  the  gastric  symptoms  have  quite  disappeared. 
Relapses  are  easily  excited,  and  the  most  constant  care  regarding  the  food 
must  be  maintained  for  months,  or  even  years. 

DILATATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Moderate  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  quite  a  frequent  condition, 
although  it  is  not  so  large  a  factor  in  the  disorders  of  digestion  in 
infancy  and  childhood  as  many  who  have  written  upon  the  subject 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  A  very  marked  degree  of  dilatation  is  rare, 
but  in  these  cases  its  recognition  is  important  and  its  treatment  difficult. 

Dilatation  is  almost  invariably  regular  or  cylindrical;  it  is  usually 
most  marked  at  the  cardiac  extremity.  Cases  of  irregular  or  saccular 
dilatation,  except  when  associated  with  cicatricial  conditions,  are  of 
somewhat  doubtful  occurrence.  The  irregular  shapes  of  the  stomach 
found  at  autopsy  dependent  upon  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats, 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  hour-glass  contraction  or  saccular  dilatation. 

Dilatation  may  also  result  from  congenital  stenosis  of  the  pylorus. 
The  most  important  predisposing  cause,  however,  is  the  muscular  atony 
which  accompanies  rickets.    It  is  found  to  a  slight  degree  in  almost  all 
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severe  cases  of  rickets.  The  principal  exciting  causes  are  continued 
distention  from  overfeeding  and  chronic  indigestion. 

In  most  cases  the  only  s3rmptoms  are  those  of  the  chronic  indigestion 
which  almost  invariably  accompanies  dilatation.  The  vomiting  seen 
with  dilatation  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  infrequent,  possibly  only  once  a 
day;  but  then  the  quantity  vomited  is  larger  than  the  last  meal  taken. 
In  young  infants  the  pressure  symptoms  resulting  from  acute  dilatation 
may  be  very  serious.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  with  acute  bron- 
chitis or  broncho-pneumonia,  or  atelectasis.  In  such  patients  I  have  seen 
very  grave  symptoms  accompany  the  rapid  distention  of  a  dilated  stom- 
ach, and  in  one  very  delicate  infant  of  three  months  this  was  appar- 
ently the  cause  of  death.  A  positive  diagnosis  of  dilatation  is  only 
made  by  the  physical  signs.  There  is  epigastric  fulness  and  distention, 
and  in  some  thin  patients  the  outline  of  the  stomach  can  be  distinctly 
seen.  Dilatation  of  the  transverse  colon,  however,  may  be  mistaken  for 
dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  the  latter,  the  lower  outline  is  convex, 
while  in  the  former  it  is  usually  slightly  concave.  The  most  satisfactory 
means  of  diagnosis  is  by  percussion.  The  examination  should  be  made 
three  or  four  hours  after  feeding,  at  which  time  the  whole  abdomen  is 
apt  to  be  tympanitic.  The  stomach  should  then  be  filled  with  water; 
the  lower  limit  of  the  area  of  flatness  will  be  the  lower  border  of  the 
stomach.  This  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  determining  the  outline 
after  the  generation  of  gas  in  the  stomach.  If  the  lower  border  comes 
below  the  umbilicus,  it  is  dilated. 

In  moderate  dilatation  of  the  stomach  the  prognosis  is  good  unless 
due  to  pyloric  stenosis.  If  the  infant  has  any  acute  or  chronic  pulmo- 
nary disease,  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  add  to  the  discomfort  and 
even  to  the  danger  from  that  condition.  The  distention  of  a  dilated 
stomach  occurring  in  the  course  of  any  acute  pulmonary  disease  should 
be  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  stomach  tube. 

In  the  management  of  these  cases  the  first  point  is  to  restrict  the 
use  of  fluids,  reduce  the  size  of  the  meals,  and  regulate  the  diet  in 
accordance  with  the  general  plan  outlined  in  the  chapter  on  Chronic 
Indigestion.  If  the  dilatation  is  marked,  the  stomach  should  be  washed 
once  a  day.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  usually  re(|uires  tonics. 
Rickets,  if  present,  should  receive  its  appropriate  constitutional  treat- 
ment. 

ULCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Ulceration  of  the  stomach  may  be  found  in  connection  with  several 
pathological  processes  which  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another: 

1.  Ulcers  in  the  Newly  Bom, — ^These  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
the  chapter  on  Haemorrhages  of  the  Newly  Born.  The  only  character- 
istic symptom  is  haemorrhage. 
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2.  Ulcers  Resulting  from  Acute  Gastritis. — Thege  also  are  not  fre- 
quent. As  a  rule  they  give  no  symptoms  except  those  of  gastritis, 
although  in  several  cases  I  have  known  severe  haemorrhage  to  result 
from  them.     This  symptom  will  be  considered  later. 

3.  Tuberculous  Ulcers. — These  are  quite  rare.  I  met  with  gastric 
ulcers  five  times  in  one  hundred  and  nineteen  autopsies  on  tubercu- 
lous cases;  however,  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive  in  all  of  them 
that  the  ulcers  were  tuberculous;  but  in  three  the  tubercle  bacilli  were 
found.  Usually  there  were  several  small  ulcers;  in  one  case  but  two 
were  present,  the  larger  one  being  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  situated  on  the  posterior  wall  near  the  middle  of  the 
greater  curvature.  All  but  one  of  these  cases  were  in  infants,  one  child 
being  only  ten  months  old.  The  ulcers  gave  no  symptoms  during  life, 
and  death  took  place  from  general  tuberculosis.  This  is  the  history  of 
nearly  all  the  few  cases  on  record.  In  one,  however,  reported  by  Casin, 
a  tuberculous  ulcer  perforated  the  stomach  and  caused  death  from*  peri- 
tonitis. 

4.  Simple  Perforating  Ulcers. — ^These  are  of  great  rarity  and  uncer- 
tain pathology.  I  have  found  but  five, recorded  cases  in  young  children 
in  non-tuberculous  patients,  two  of  these  being  young  infants.  Rotch's 
patient  was  but  seven  weeks  old,  and  Cade's  but  two  months.  Two  other 
cases  were  under  four  vears  old. 

The  symptoms  of  ulcer  before  perforation  are  gastric  pain  and  ten- 
derness, vomiting  of  blood,  and  often  bloody  stools.  In  most  of  these 
cases  in  children  there  were  no  symptoms  until  perforation,  then  fol- 
lowed collapse,  sometimes  high  temperature,  the  rapid  development  of 
tympanites,  and  death  from  shock  or  from  peritonitis. 

The  prognosis  is  bad  in  all  forms  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  except  the 
small  follicular  variety.  In  this,  however,  the  diagnosis  can  not  posi- 
tively be  made  except  by  gastric  haemorrhage,  and  it  is  only  this  which 
makes  these  cases  serious. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  absolute  rest,  ice  by  mouth,  small 
doses  of  opium,  and  rectal  feeding;  later,  liisinutli,  ai'senic,  or  nitrate  of 
silver.  If  symptoms  of  perforation  weur  the  al)donien  should  be  opened 
without  delay,  as  offering  the  only  chance  of  recovery. 

TUMOURS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Although  exceedingly  rare,  tumours  of  the  stomach  occur  in  child- 
hood, and  are  seen  even  in  infancy.  A  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  stomach  in 
a  child  of  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  reported  by  Finlayson.  It  was 
apparently  primary.  The  microscopical  examination  showed  it  to  be  of 
the  spindle-celled  variety.     This  writer  could  find  no  other  recorded 

case  under  the  age  of  fifteen. 
28 
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Lymphadenoma  of  the  stomach  in  a  rachitic  infant  of  eighteen 
months  has  been  recorded  by  Rolleston  and  Lathan.  There  were  mul- 
tiple tumours  arising  from  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  pyloric  region. 
The  case  in  many  features  resembled  leukaemia. 

Six  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  cliildren  under  ie.w  vears  are 
collected  in  an  article  by  Osier  and  McCrae.  Four  of  these  were  in 
young  infants  and  probably  congenital.  One  case,  in  a  child  of  eight, 
presented  the  usual  symptoms  and  lesions  of  the  adult  disease. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM   THE  STOMACH   {Hcematemesis). 

The  most  frequent  variety  of  ha?morrhage  from  the  stomach,  that 
is  seen  in  the  newly  born,  has  already  been  considered. 

I  have  met  with  three  fatal  cases  in  young  infants,  the  eldest  being 
fifteen  months  old.  In  the  first  case  there  were  symptoms  of  ordinary 
gastro-enteritis.  On  the  seventh  day  the  vomiting  of  blood  began,  and 
was  repeated  about  ten  or  twelve  times  during  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  when  death  took  place.  The  blood  was  quite  abundant,  as  much 
as  a  drachm  of  red  blood  being  discharged  at  once.  At  autopsy  there 
were  found  in  the  stomach  about  two  ounces  of  dark-brown  fluid,  but  no 
gross  lesion  was  discovered,  and  no  explanation  of  the  bleeding.  This 
haBmorrhage  was  apparently  capillary.  In  the  second  case  there  were 
symptoms  of  acute  gastro-enteritis  of  thirty-six  hours'  duration.  After 
this  time  there  was  marked  abdominal  distention  with  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse; then  a  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  the  child  dying 
while  vomiting  blood.  At  least  half  a  pint  was  discharged.  The  stom- 
ach contained  at  autopsy  two  ounces  of  dark  fluid  blood,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  was  filled  with  minute  ulcers  extending  quite  through  the 
mucosa.  In  the  third  case  there  was  no  vomiting  of  blood,  but  the 
patient  died  with  symptoms  of  internal  haemorrhage.  There  was  blood 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  and  the  stomach  was  filled  with  blood ; 
it  contained  many  small  follicular  ulcers  resembling  those  found  in  the 
previous  case. 

Hsemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  occur  in  purpura,  haemophilia, 
scurvy,  and  rarely  in  malaria.  In  young  girls  about  puberty  it  may  be  a 
form  of  vicarious  menstruation.  Occasionally  blood  may  be  vomited  in 
cases  of  hjemorrhagic  measles.  Two  cases  are  reported  in  which  fatal 
haemorrhage  followed  the  swallowing  of  a  foreign  body.  In  both,  vomit- 
ing of  blood  occurred  long  after  the  original  accident.  In  one  case  two 
and  a  half  years  had  elapsed.  The  autopsy  in  this  case  showed  impac- 
tion of  the  foreign  body  and  ulceration  into  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Spu- 
rious haemorrhages  may  occur  where  blood  has  been  swallowed  and  then 
vomited.  The  source  of  this  is  most  frequently  the  nose  or  pharynx. 
It  may  happen  in  infants  at  the  breast,  where  the  blood  is  drawn  from 
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a  fissure  or  ulcer  in  the  nipple.  The  amount  of  blood  vomited  under 
these  circumstances  may  be  large  enough  to  be  quite  alarming.  It  may 
be  recognised  by  the  child's  general  condition  being  normal,  and  by  the 
presence  of  fissures  or  ulcers  upon  the  nipple.  It  may  sometimes  be 
noticed  that  the  vomiting  of  blood  follows  nursing  from  one  breast  and 
not  from  the  other. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  no  symptoms  except  those  of  internal 
haemorrhage,  but  this  is  rare.  Usually  there  is  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
blood  appears  in  the  stools.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  rapid  and  vomiting 
speedily  occurs,  the  blood  may  bo  of  a  bright-red  colour.  If  it  has  been 
long  in  the  stomach  it  is  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  colour  resembling 
coffee-grounds.  The  stools  containing  blood  from  the  stomach  are 
black  and  tarry  in  appearance.  The  general  symptoms  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  blood  lost. 

In  a  case  wliere  blood  is  vomited,  the  first  point  is  to  distinguish  spu- 
rious from  true  gastric  haemorrhage.  The  nose  and  pharynx,  especially 
its  posterior  wall,  should  be  carefully  examined.  If  the  child  is  at  the 
breast,  the  nipples  should  be  examined.  In  older  children  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  vomiting  of  blood  from  haemoptysis.  This  distinction  is 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  text-books  on  gen- 
eral medicine.  The  prognosis  is  bad  if  the  haemorrhage  is  due  to  ulcer, 
if  it  is  very  profuse,  or  if  it  occurs  in  young  infants.  When  it  occurs  in 
connection  with  constitutional  diseases  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the 
original  disease. 

Treatment. — Altogether  the  most  efficient  remedy  is  the  suprarenal 
extract.  It  may  be  given  very  freely,  at  least  two  grains  every  half  hour 
to  a  child  of  one  year.  The  patient  should  bo  kept  quiet,  preferably  upon 
the  back ;  if  there  are  sipis  of  collapse,  stimulants  may  be  given  hypo- 
dermically  or  by  the  rectum.  No  food  or  water  should  be  given  by  the 
stomacii  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  the  hieniorrhage  has  ceased. 

THE  SWALLOWING  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Between  the  ages  of  one  and  four  years  the  habit  of  swallowing  for- 
eign substances  is  a  very  common  one.  The  variety  of  objects  swallowed 
includes  all  those  articles  which  the  young  child  can  reach  and  put  into 
his  mouth.  The  most  common  are  detached  parts  of  toys,  marbles,  peb- 
bles, buttons,  and  coins.  Not  only  are  such  smooth  articles  swallowed, 
but  also  with  ecjual  readiness,  sharp  ones,  such  as  pins  of  every  variety, 
bits  of  glass,  fragments  of  bone,  nails,  and  small  toy  knives  and  forks, 
etc.  At  the  time  of  swallowing,  (jhoking  attacks,  severe  pharyngeal  pain, 
and  sometimes  slight  haemorrhage  may  occur.  Symptoms  referable  to 
the  oesophagus  are  very  few.  Nor  in  the  stomach  are  symptoms  often 
excited.    While  passing  through  the  intestine  there  may  be  colicky  pains, 
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but  in  the  majority  of  instances  there  are  no  symptoms  whatever  even 
with  sharp  or  angular  bodies.  Impaction  and  perforation,  while  pos- 
sible, are  extremely  rare.  The  usual  time  required  for  a  foreign  body  to 
traverse  the  intestinal  tract  is  from  four  to  ten  days,  but  it  may  be  con- 
siderably longer.  If  the  body  swallowed  is  a  smooth  one,  it  passes  the 
sphincter  ani  without  difficulty.  But  with  sharp  bodies  there  may  be 
severe  pain  and  sometimes  haemorrhage. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  and  without  an 
X-ray  examination  a  positive  diagnosis  is  impossible.  Very  often  when 
the  physician  is  called  because  this  condition  is  suspected  by  parents  the 
alarm  turns  out  to  be  a  false  one. 

It  is  most  surprising  to  see  the  size,  variety,  and  dangerous  character 
of  the  foreign  bodies  which  pass  through  the  intestinal  tract  without 
causing  any  symptoms  whatever.  The  expectant  treatment  is  therefore 
by  all  means  to  be  recommended.  No  emetics  or  cathartics  should  be 
administered.  The  diet  should  be  abundant  and  composed  of  articles  of 
food  which  leave  much  residue,  e.  g.,  coarse  cereals,  bread,  and  vegetables. 
Most  of  all  operation  should  not  be  performed  or  even  considered  unless 
there  are  definite  local  symptoms. 

Quite  distinct  from  such  accidental  swallowing  of  foreign  substances 
as  has  just  been  described,  is  the  practice  of  pulling  off  and  swallowing 
fur  from  rugs,  wool  from  toys  or  blankets,  shreds  from  clothing,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  substances.  This  habit  is  usually  seen  in  nervous 
children,  and  often  in  those  where  some  gastric  irritation  seems  to  excite 
an  abnormal  craving.  In  infants  the  quantity  of  the  substance  is  gen- 
erally small  and  usually  it  provokes  vomiting  or  the  material  is  speedily 
passed  by  the  bowel.  Very  recently  in  the  Babies^  Hospital  a  coloured 
child  of  about  eighteen  months  passed  in  one  day  a  large  mass  of  hair 
which  she  had  pulled  from  her  own  head.  Another  child  in  the  same  ward 
pulled  into  shreds  and  swallowed  a  large  portion  of  the  foot  of  a  cotton 
stocking,  and  passed  the  same  by  the  bowel  the  following  day.  Such  oc- 
currences are  not  very  common.  It  occasionally  hap})ens  that  the  sub- 
stance swallowed  does  not  pass  the  bowel  but  forms  an  intestinal  tumour 
which  may  give  rise  to  obscure  and  sometimes  to  severe  symptoms  of 
long  duration.  But  more  often  the  tumour  forms  in  the  stomach.  These 
gastric  tumours  are  usually  composed  of  hair  from  the  patient's  own  head. 
They  are  more  frequently  seen  in  older  children  than  in  infants,  and 
usually  in  girls  on  account  of  the  long  hair.  Many  of  these  patients  are 
of  the  nervous  type.  The  habit  may  continue  until  a  tumour  of  consider- 
able size  may  form,  sometimes  attaining  two  or  three  pounds  in  weight. 

The  symptoms  are  vague  until  the  tumour  is  discovered.  There  are 
usually  gastric  disturbances  of  a  rather  indefinite  character.  Epigastric 
pain  is  common,  but  vomiting  is  not  especially  marked.  The  general 
health  may  suffer  but  little  for  a  long  time.    The  tumour  may  be  mis- 
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taken  for  cancer,  a  displaced  spleen  or  kidney,  fawal  impaction,  or  a  tu- 
mour of  the  omentum.  A  corre(jt  diagnosis  is  seldom  made  until  opera- 
tion is  done.  In  a  few  instances  the  tumour  has  disappeared  after 
catharsis.    If  operation  is  done  the  outcome  is  almost  always  favourable. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

MALFORMATIONS  AND   MALPOSITIONS. 

Malformations  are  not  very  frequent,  but  arc  of  great  variety. 
With  the  exception  of  those  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine 
they  are  not  of  much  practical  importance,  for  the  condition  is  such 
ordinarily  as  to  be  incompatible  with  life.  Malformations  may  be  met 
with  at  any  point  in  the  canal,  but  most  frequently  in  the  rectum  and 
anus.  Aside  from  these,  malformations  of  the  large  intestine  are  much 
less  common  than  those  of  the  small  intestine. 

KalfonnationB  of  the  Rectum. — In  Fig.  50  are  shown  the  usual  vari- 
eties of  malformation  of  the  rectum.  The  most  frequent  is  atresia  of 
the  anus  (1).  In  this  the 
cutaneous  septum  has  not 
been  absorbed,  but  the  intes- 
tine is  normal  to  its  lower 
extremitv.  This  form  is  read- 
ily  curable  by  a  surgical  op- 
eration. In  the  next  variety 
(2)  the  cutaneous  orifice  and 
the  lower  part  of  the*  rcciuiii 
are  normal,  but  a  membrane 
separates  this  portion  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  gut ;  this  is  usually  situated  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  anus.  The  bulging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  distended  in- 
testine can  usually  Ik?  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  and  a  simple 
division  of  the  membrane  l)y  a  guarded  l)istoury  may  relieve  the  condi- 
tion. The  third  form  {'^)  is  more  serious.  Here  the  rectum  terminates 
in  a  blind  pouch  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  anus,  and  is  represented 
l>elow  by  an  im|)ervioiis  fibrous  cord.  The  diagnosis  of  this  condition 
can  not  positively  be  made  without  opening  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
bulging  of  the  intestine  apprecial)le  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  is  the 
only  point  which  difTerentiates  the  preceding  variety  from  this  one.  In- 
stead of  atresia  of  the  rectum  there  may  be  stenosis  of  varying  degrees, 
which  may  give  rise  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  stricture.  This  is  often 
curable  bv  dilatation. 


Fio.  50. — Malformations  of  tiie  Rectum. 
A,  anus;  R,  rectum. 
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HalformationB  of  the  Small  Intestine. — There  may  be  stenosis  or 
atresia  at  any  point,,  often  at  many  points.  Obstruction  is  much  more 
frequent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  the 
most  common  seat  being  the  duodenum.  Atresia  is  more  often  seen  than 
stenosis.  There  may  be  a  single  point  of  obstruction,  or  the  lumen  of 
the  intestine  may  be  obliterated  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  intestine 
being  represented  only  by  a  fibrous  cord  which  connects  the  two  open  por- 
tions, or  there  may  be  no  connection  l)etween  them.  In  all  eases  the  in- 
testine above  is  found  very  greatly  distended,  while  that  below  is  empty 
and  usually  atrophied.  The  causes  of  these  multiple  deformities  are 
mainly  two— fa»tal  peritonitis  and  volvulus.  In  fcetal  peritonitis  there 
are  usuallv  found  bands  of  adhesions  between  the  intestinal  coils,  and  be- 
tween  the  intestine  and  the  solid  viscera.  Syphilis  has  been  assigned  as 
a  cause  in  many  cases.  Volvulus,  or  a  twisting  of  the  intestine  during 
its  development,  is  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  majority  of 
the  cases,  especially  where  there  are  multiple  points  of  atresia.  All 
these  conditions  are  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  treatment.  The  symp- 
toms appear  soon  after  birth  and  are  those  of  intestinal  obstruction. 
The  higher  the  point  of  obstruction  the  shorter  the  duration  of  life;  it 
is  rarely  more  than  a  week  in  any  case  of  atresia;  in  stenosis  it  may 
be  two  or  three  months. 

Meckel's  Diverticulum. — This  is  the  remains  of  the  omphalo-mesen- 
teric  duct,  which  in  foetal  life  forms  a  communication  between  the  intes- 
tine and  the  umbilical  vesicle.  It  is  given  off  from  the  ileum,  usually 
about  a  foot  above  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  Most  frequently  it  exists  as  a 
blind  pouch  from  one-half  to  two  or  three  inches  long,  communicating 
with  the  intestine.  At  the  extremity  of  this  there  mav  be  a  fibrous  cord, 
which  is  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity  or  attached  to  the  umbilicus.  In 
other  cases  the  duct  may  remain  pervious  quite  to  the  umbilicus,  so  that 
there  is  a  faecal  fistula.  Prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duct 
may  lead  to  an  umbilical  tumour,  described  elsewhere.  Meckel's  diver- 
ticulum, especially  when  present  as  a  cord  connecting  the  ileum  with  the 
umbilicus,  may  compress  a  coil  of  intestine,  leading  to  obstniction  or  even 
strangulation.    This  may  occur  in  infancy  or  later  in  life. 

Halpositions. — The  ascending  colon  may  be  found  upon  the  left  side. 
There  may  be  a  complete  transposition  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In 
cases  of  congenital  umbilical  hernia  a  large  part  of  the  intestines  may  be 
found  in  the  tumour,  and  in  diaphragmatic  hernia  they  may  be  in  the 
thoracic  cavity. 

DIARRH(EA. 

The  term  diarrhcea  is  used  to  include  all  conditions  attended  by  fre- 
quent  loose  evacuations  of  the  bowels.  These  depend  upon  an  increase 
in  peristalsis  and  in  the  intestinal  secretions. 
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The  importance  of  diarrha?al  diseaj<es  in  children  can  best  be  appre- 
ciates! by  reference  to  the  foHowiiig  table,  showing  the  mortality  of  diar- 
rhceal  disease  in  children  under  two  years,  as  compared  with  that  from 
certain  infectious  diseases  for  all  ages. 

Deaths  in  New  York  City  for  Five  Years. 


Measles,  all  ages 
Scarlet  fever,  all  ages 
Pertussis, 
Typhoid, 
Diphtheria, 


Total  deaths  from  five  diseases 
Diarrhocal  disease  under  two  years .  . 


3,378 
4,152 
2,000 
3,523 
10,277 

23,330 

26,563 


There  are  several  important  underlying  factors  upon  which  diarrhoeal 
diseases  depend.  Their  greatest  frequency  belongs  to  the  first  year  of 
life;  and  after  the  second  year  a  notable  diminution  both  in  frequency 
and  severity  is  seen,  and  a  fatal  outcome  is  relatively  rare.  The  extreme 
susceptibility  in  infancy  is  due  to  several  causes.  The  digestive  organs 
are  severely  taxed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  body.  The 
inucous  membrane  of  tiie  gastro-entcric  tract  of  all  infants  is  very  deli- 
cate in  structure,  and  even  in  those  with  good  health  is  exceedingly 
vulnerable.  This  vulnerability  is  enormously  increased  in  the  very 
young,  and  in  those  who  are  feeble,  delicate,  or  suffering  from  any  form 
of  digestive  disorder.  The  mucous  mcml)rane  of  the  digestive  tract  is 
furthermore  constantly  exposed  to  injury,  either  mechanical  or  chemical, 
and  to  infection. 

The  next  most  striking  fact  about  diarrhoeal  diseases  is  their  preva- 
lence during  the  summer  season.  This  is  graphically  shown  in  Fig.  51, 
where  are  given  by  months  the  mortality  records  for  New  York  City 
for  ten  years. 

DiarrlKcal  diseases  are  especially  frcH|uent  in  cities  and  among  the 
poor,  for  here  are  found  united  the  three  great  causes — unfavourable 
hygienic  surroundings,  want  of  proper  care,  and  improper  food  and  feed- 
ing. Severe  antl  even  fatal  cases  are,  however,  met  witii  among  all 
classes  and  in  all  places.  I'heir  frequency  and  severity  are  both  increased 
bv  want  of  cleanliness  and  bad  Ingicne. 

But  intelligent  (;are  with  proper  fwding,  even  in  very  poor  surround- 
ings, may  enable  children  to  escape  serious  diarrhcea  in  summer. 

Kverything  which  h)wers  the  genend  vitality  increases  the  liability  to 
diarrh(eal  diseasing.  Chronic?  disorders  of  digestion,  marasmus,  malnutri- 
tion, and  rick(»ts  are  especially  iin|M)rtant  factors. 

Occasionally  diarrluea  and  dentition  are  closelv  associated,  the  bowels 
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quickly  becoming  normal  when  the  teeth  have  piert-ed  tlie  gum.    These 
cases,  although  rare,  do  occasionally  occur. 

The  form  of  feeding  is  an  etiological  factor  of  the  first  Importance. 
Of  l,i)43  fatal  cates  which  I  have  collected,  only  three  per  cent  had  the 
breast  exclusively.  Fatal  cases  of  diarrhceai  disease  in  nursing  infants 
are  rare.  It  is  not,  however,  artificial  feeding  per  se  that  is  to  be  blamed, 
but  ignorant  feeding  and  improper  food.  This  is  shown  by  the  relatively 
small  number  of  deaths  from  diarrhical  diseases  seen  among  the  intel- 
ligent well-to-do.  Breast-feeding  requires  but  little  cxi>ericnce,  and  may 
be  very  successfully  done  even  by  those  with  a  very  low  grade  of  intel- 
ligence and  among  the  poor;  but  artificial  feeding   is  not  successful 
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unless  carried  on  with  much  intelligence  and  experience,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  secure  reliable  materials,  espe- 
cially pure  milk. 

That  impure  milk  can  cause  diarrhcea  in  infants  ts  a  fact  that 
seems  established  beyond  question.  I  have  myself  seen  every  one  of 
twenty-three  healthy  children,  nil  over  two  years  old,  occupying  one 
dormitory  cottage,  attacked  in  a  single  day  with  diarrhcea,  which  was 
traced  to  this  cause.  The  important  question  is  whether  impure  milk, 
especially  the  bacterial  contamination  of  milk,  is  the  chief  cause  of  tlie 
great  increase  of  diarrhceal  diseases  in  summer,  or  whether  this  is  only 
one  of  the  factors,  others,  especially  atmospheric  heat,  being  really  more 
important.  Since  about  the  year  181)0,  when  tiie  enormous  bacterial 
contamination  of  milk  began  to  be  appreciated,  the  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed that  in  this  was  to  be  found  the  real  cause  of  the  prevalence  and 
fatality  of  diarrhical  diseases  in  summer.  This  belief  carried  with  it 
the  exjjedatiiui  that  by  furnishing  to  every  artificially  fed  infant  a  clean- 
fresh  milk,  or  milk  which  had  been  pasteurised  or  sterilised,  this  great 
cause  of  infant  mortality  could  largely  be  removed.     It  is  true  that  a 
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great  reduction  in  infant  mortality  from  summer  diarrhceal  diseases  has 
been  effected  during  the  last  two  decades;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
has  been  quits  as  great  a  reduction  in  infant  mortality  in  other  seasons, 
and,  in  summer,  from  other  causes  than  diarrlireal  diseases.  (See  Fig. 
63.)     This  leads  ub  to  raise  the  question,  whether  the  assumption  that 
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New  York  City.  A  comiiaii^in  of  sm 
de&tha  from  diiuThti.-al  discHsca  for  a  period  of  twenty  ycara. 

the  bacterial  contamination  of  milk  is  (he  great  cause  is  correct,  and  also 
■whether  the  lowered  mortality  in  summer  has  not  been  brought  about 
quite  as  much  by  other  conditions,  such  as  better  hygiene  and  care  and 
a  better  understanding  of  infant-fooling,  as  by  the  exclusion  of  germs 
from  milk  or  their  destruction  by  heat. 

In  the  years  1901  to  1903  an  investigation '  was  undertaken  by  The 
Bockefeller  Institute  in  co-operation  with  the  Health  Department  of 
New  York  to  secure  data  regarding  the  following  points:  (1)  The  re- 
sults in  infant- feeding  obtained  with  milk  of  different  degrees  of  purity 
both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  as  shown  by  the  gain  or  loss  in  weight, 
the  amount  of  gastro-intestinal  di.stnrbance,  anil  the  death  rate;  (3) 
the  relation,  if  any,  existing  Ijetween  the  number  of  bacteria  present  in 
the  milk  and  the  frequency  of  diarrhceal  diaenKe;  (.1)  whether  any 
organisms  with  pathogenic  properties  could  be  found  in  milk  to  which 
diarrhipal  disease  could  he  ascrilwd  as  a  cause;  (4)  whether  the  practice 
of  heating  milk — pasteurisation  or  sterilisation — nffected  the  results  ob- 

'  The  full  r<-port  o(  (his  invMligation  waa  published  by  Prof.  William  H.  Park  and 
the  MiUior  in  the  Medical  News,  December  a,  1903. 
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tained  with  any  given  milk;  (5)  to  what  degree  older  children  as  well 
as  infants  were  affected  hy  hactterial  contamination  of  milk. 

Observations  were  made  upon  592  bottle-fed  infants  living  in  tene- 
ments of  New  York;  202  were  observed  in  winter  and  390  in  summer. 
The  infants  were  well  when  the  observations  were  begun,  and  were 
watched  for  a  period  of  about  three  months,  being  visited  regularly  by 
physicians,  who  gave  advice  when  needed.  For  some  of  the  children 
no  change  was  made  in  the  milk  which  they  were  already  taking;  for 
others  special  milk  was  provided.  Samples  of  milk  as  fed  to  the  chil- 
dren were  frequently  examined  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the 
bacteria  present.  Observations  were  possible  upon  infants  taking  (1) 
condensed  milk,  (2)  the  cheapest  grade  of  store  milk,  such  as  is  usually 
purchased  by  the  poor,  (3)  a  better  grade  of  milk  delivered  in  bottles, 
(4)  the  best  bottled  milk  sold  in  the  city,  all  of  the  above  being  pre- 
pared at  home,  (5)  milk  modified  at  milk  depots  and  furnished  to  pa- 
tients in  separate  feeding-bottles. 

During  the  winter  period  of  observation,  the  mortality  was  but  2.5 
per  cent,  and  in  but  one  instance  was  death  due  to  disease  of  the  digestive 
tract.  The  health  of  the  infants  observed  was  not  appreciably  affected 
by  the  kind  of  milk  nor  by  the  number  of  bacteria  which  it  contained. 
The  different  grades  of  milk  varied  much  less  in  the  amount  of  bacterial 
contamination  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  cheap  store  milk  averaging 
only  about  750,000  per  c.c. 

During  the  summer  period,  the  mortality  was  10.5  per  cent,  four- 
fifths  of  the  deaths  being  due  to  diarrhoeal  disease.  The  worst  results 
were  seen  in  those  whose  food  was  either  the  cheap  grade  of  store  milk 
or  condensed  milk,  and  in  those  who  received  the  poorest  care.  The  best 
results  were  seen  in  those  whose  food  w^as  the  best  grade  of  bottled  milk, 
or  modified  milk  furnished  from  milk  depots,  and  in  those  who  received 
the  best  care. 

The  number  of  bacteria  which  milk  may  contain  before  it  becomes 
noticeably  harmful  to  the  average  infant  in  summer  is  not  at  all  uniform. 
Of  the  usual  varieties  present,  no  strikingly  deleterious  results  were  seen 
until  the  number  approached  the  one  million  mark.  But  much  above 
this  point  injurious  effects  were  usually  manifest.  Below  it  other  factors 
rather  than  the  number  of  bacteria  seemed  of  greater  importance  in 
producing  diarrhoea.  Thus  in  condensed  milk,  prepared  as  it  usu- 
ally was  with  hot  water,  the  bacterial  contamination  was  relatively  small, 
yet  the  results  were  almost  as  bad  as  with  the  most  highly  contaminated 
milk. 

No  relationship  could  be  discovered  between  any  special  forms  of 
bacteria  present  in  the  milk  and  the  health  of  children.  The  pathogenic 
properties  of  139  varieties  of  bacteria  isolated  from  milk  were  tested 
upon  animals  in  various  ways,  chiefly  by  feeding  pure  cultures  to  young 
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kittens.  The  results  were  negative.  Nor  could  a  relationship  be  estab- 
lished in  any  other  way  between  any  special  form  of  bacteria  in  milk 
and  the  summer  diarrhoeas  of  infancy. 

To  test  the  effect  of  heating  milk,  observations  were  made  during 
two  summers  upon  92  infants  who  were  taking  the  modified  milk  pre- 
j)ared  at  a  milk  depot.  The  milk  used  was  from  a  good  farm,  and  had 
been  kept  properly  cooled.  The  infants  were  divided  into  two  groups  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible.  To  one  group  tlie  milk  was  given  pasteurised 
(1(»5°  F.  for  tliirty  minutes),  to  the  otlior  group  the  same  kind  of  milk 
was  given  raw.  All  the  infants  were  well  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  period 
of  observation.    The  results  are  sliown  in  the  following  table: 


Food. 


PasteuriBed  milk  containing  1,000 
to  50,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  at  the 
time  of  use 

Raw  milk  containing  1,200,000  to 

20,000,000  bactena  per  c.c.  at 

t^e  time  of  use 


Total 

number  of 

infanta. 


41 


51 


Remained 

well  entire 

summer. 


31 


17 


Had 

severe 

diarrhoea. 


10 


34 


Averaii^ 

days 
diarrhoea. 


Deaths. 


:     1 


Hi 


Thirteen  of  the  fifty-one  infants  on  raw  milk  were  changed  before 
the  end  of  the  season  to  pasteurised  milk  because  of  serious  diarrhoea; 
but  for  this  the  results  with  raw  milk  would  have  been  even  more  un- 
favourable. A  similar  experiment  was  made  a  third  season  with  almost 
identical  results.  Although  the  number  of  cases  is  not  large,  the  results, 
which  were  practically  uniform  for  three  successive  seasons,  show  un- 
mistakably that  in  hot  weather  raw  milk,  although  from  a  good  source, 
but  at  the  time  of  feeding  highly  contaminated  with  bacteria,  causes  ill- 
ness in  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  than  when  it  has  been  previously 
heated. 

After  the  first  two  years,  children  are  much  less  affected  by  bacteria 
in  milk.  The  observations  seemed  to  show  that  milk  from  healthy  cows, 
produced  under  cleanly  conditions  and  kept  at  a  tempers. ture  below 
60®  F.,  although  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria,  sometimes 
amounting  to  many  millions  per  c.c,  might  be  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  and  for  long  periods  by  children  over  three  years  old,  without 
any  appreciably  harmful  effects  resulting  either  from  the  living  bacteria 
or  their  toxins.  A  single  example  is  typical  of  a  number  of  observations 
made.  An  orphan  asylum,  containing  GoO  children  from  three  to  four- 
teen years  old,  used  during  an  entire  summer  milk  in  which  the  bacteria 
ranged  from  2,000,000  to  20,000,000  per  c.c. ;  yet  during  this  period  there 
occurred  no  case  of  diarrha?a  of  sufficient  severity  to  call  a  physician. 
The  milk  was  kept  cold  (below  60**  F.)  until  used;  but  was  given  with- 
out sterilisation. 
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Mere  numbers  of  bacteria  certainly  appear  to  count  for  much  less 
than  was  once  supposed.  But  the  fact  sliould  not  be  overlooked  that 
milk  abounding  in  bacteria  because  of  careless  handling  is  also  always 
liable  to  contain  pathogenic  organisms  derived  from  human  or  animal 
sources.  These  observations,  continued  for  three  seasons  and  giving 
each  summer  nearly  identical  results,  indicate  that  we  are  to  seek  else- 
where than  in  a  moderate  bacterial  contamination  of  milk  the  great 
cause  of  summer  diarrhoeas.  Tliough  it  is  clear  that  excessive  contam- 
ination is  highly  detrimental  to  infants,  we  must  certainly  look  to  the 
other  factors  for  the  explanation  of  a  very  large,  possibly  the  largest, 
proportion  of  the  cases.  Of  the  other  factors,  atmospheric  heat  is  clearly 
first  in  importance.  This  may  act  by  so  interfering  with  normal  diges- 
tion and  metabolism  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  within  the  body  of  in- 
jurious substances  whicrh  excite  diarrhoea ;  or  it  may  favour  the  excessive 
growth  of  bacteria  ordinarily  present  in  the  digestive  tract.  In  this 
group  of  cases  the  role  of  the  bacteria  seems  to  be  secondary,  though 
perhaps  a  very  important  one.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  cause 
of  the  diarrhoeas  under  consideration  is  not  something  introduced  from 
without,  but  something  produced  within  the  body  itself. 

Another  group  of  diarrhoeal  diseases  exists  which  may  be  due  to  in- 
fection introduced  from  without,  through  water,  milk,  or  other  food; 
to  these  the  term  dysentery  is  more  often  applied.  These  cases  have 
been  found  to  be  associated  with  definite  bacteria  or  amoebae.  It  is  likely 
that  intestinal  disease  of  this  type  may  supervene  upon  the  preceding  one. 

ACUTE  INTESTINAL  INDIGESTION  AND  INTOXICATION. 

The  cases  included  in  this  chapter  comprise  many  types  which,  how- 
ever, are  closely  allied  and  shade  into  one  another.*  Though  the  extremes 
of  the  series  differ  as  widely  as  possible,  yet  intermediate  types  of  almost 
every  grade  are  met  with.  They  are  discussed  under  a  single  heading, 
since  they  have  no  essential  anatomical  differences,  nor,  so  far  as  yet 
determined,  do  they  differ  etiological ly.  Some  of  the  attacks  are  so 
mild  in  character  that  in  children  with  normal  resistance,  and  receiving 
prompt  treatment,  they  may  last  but  a  few  hours.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
they  may  be  so  rapid  in  development  and  so  severe  as  to  result  in  death 
in  a  few  hours ;  or,  beginning  with  less  intensity,  they  may  be  the  start- 
ing point  of  prolonged  functional  disorders  or  may  prepare  the  way  for 
the  development  of  infectious  processes. 

Etiology. — The  most  important  causes  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  discussion  on  the  General  Etiology  of  Diarrhoeal  Diseases.  A 
predisposition  to  attacks  is  furnished  by  summer  weather,  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  any  previous  derangement  of  digestion.  The  exciting  cause 
of  an  attack  may  be  the  use  of  improper  food,  overfeeding  or  some  sudden 
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change  in  food  as  in  weaning;  but,  the  food  remaining  unchanged, 
it  is  often  other  influences  affecting  the  child,  such  as  summer  heat. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  these  cases  is  their  prevalence  during 
hot  weather.  Year  after  year  are  repeated  in  New  York  the  conditions 
which  are  graphically  represented  in  Fig.  51,  viz.,  an  epidemic  which, 
beginning  in  June,  rapidly  increases  in  severity,  reaching  its  height  usu- 
ally in  July,  from  which  time  it  diminislies  steadily,  regularly  coming 
to  an  end  in  September.  What  is  true  of  New  York  is  true  also  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Cliicago,  and  other  large  cities  of  the  temperate  zone.  The 
severity  of  the  epidemic  bears  a  fairly  close  relation  to  the  height  of  the 
summer  temperature.  Thus  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  of  the  deaths 
under  one  year,  32  per  cent  are  due  to  acute  gastro-intestinal  diseases; 
in  New  York,  27  per  cent;  in  Boston,  19  per  cent;  in  London,  only  13 
per  cent.  A  comparison  of  the  mortality  and  temperature  curves  shows 
that  wliile  the  mean  temperature  rises  gradually  during  April  and  May, 
it  is  not  until  a  certain  temperature  is  reached,  that  any  notable  increase 
in  diarrlittml  diseases  begins. 

Despite  the  fact  that  since  1886  many  series  of  bacteriological  studies 
of  the  intestinal  discharges  have  been  made  by  Booker  and  Park  in 
this  country,  by  Baginsky,  Escherich,  and  others  in  Germany,  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  is  still  very  incomplete.  The  conditions  are  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  and  the  problem  is  a  very  difficult  one.  So  far  as  is 
now  known,  no  one  form  of  bacteria  can  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this 
group  of  diarrhoeas.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  Shiga  bacillus 
may  produce  diarrhoeal  disease  which  clinically  does  not  differ  from  this 
type.  But  it  is  wanting  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  that  it  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  specific  cause.  With  existing  knowledge  it  seems 
prol)able  that  there  are  a  numl)er  of  organisms  present  in  the  intestine 
in  disorders  of  digestion,  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  may 
multiply  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  serious  disturbances.  But  the 
role  of  the  micro-organisms  may  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  one. 

There  are  certain  cases  in  which  toxic  symptoms  of  a  severe  type 
develop  abruptly  in  children  previously  quite  well.  These  only  are  to 
be  regarded  as  examples  of  acute  milk  poisoning.  Although  the  bacteria 
in  the  milk  may  have  been  previously  destroyed  by  sterilisation,  the 
toxins  produced  by  them  may  still  be  present.  This  is  doubtless  the 
explanation  of  the  simultaneous  development  of  several  cases  in  families 
or  institutions. 

We  can  not  believe  that  direct  contagion  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
this  disease  is  spread.  When  (H'curring  in  institutions  or  in  families, 
it  usually  happens  that  a  numl)er  of  children  are  attacked  simulta- 
neously rather  than  successively,  this  indicating  a  common  cause,  usu- 
ally to  be  found  in  the  food,  the  surroundings,  or  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. 
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Lesions. — In  the  milder  cases  which  end  in  recovery,  the  anatomical 
changes  are  negligible.  In  those  which  prove  fatal  from  the  disease 
itself,  or  from  some  associated  condition,  the  lesions  are,  in  brief,  a 
superficial  catarrhal  inflammation  affecting  the  entire  gastro-enteric 
tract,  but  varying  much  in  severity  in  the  different  regions  and  in  the 
different  cases.  The  colon,  the  lower  ileum,  and  tlie  stomach  are  apt  to 
suffer  most,  the  duodenum  and  tlie  jejunum  least. 

The  Gross  Appearances. — Tliese  may  show  but  little  that  is  abnormal. 
The  walls  of  the  stomach  mav  be  coated  with  mucus,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  may  show  intense  congestion,  generally  in  patches,  or  it  may 
be  pale.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  pale 
throughout;  there  are  often  irregular  areas  of  congestion,  or  a  very 
intense  congestion  of  a  large  part  of  its  surface,  particularly  in  the 
ileum.  With  this  there  may  be  redness  and  swelling  of  Peyer's  patches 
and  the  solitarv  follicles.  In  the  colon  the  mucous  membrane  is  con- 
gested,  especially  upon  the  ruga?.  The  solitary  follicles  are  usually 
swollen.  The  changes  descriljod  arc  not  at  all  uniform,  and  do  not  differ 
very  greatly  from  the  a])pearance8  often  seen  in  the  intestines  when 
patients  have  died  of  other  diseases. 

In  the  cases  classed  clinically  as  cholera  infantum,  the  pathological 
changes  are  more  characteristic.  The  greater  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  sometimes  the  entire  colon,  are  distended  with  gas,  and  contain 
material  of  a  grayish-white  colour  about  the  consistency  of  a  thin  gruel. 
It  has  a  mawkish  odour,  but  usually  not  a  very  offensive  one.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  entire  intestinal  tract  has  in  most  cases  a  pale, 
"  washed-out "  appearance.  Sometimes  this  is  seen  only  in  the  small 
intestine,  while  there  are  areas  of  congestion  in  the  colon.  If  cholera  in- 
fantum has  l>ecn  engrafted  u|)on  some  other  pathological  process  in  the 
intestines,  as  is  not  infrequent,  there  is  found  ]x>8t-m()rtem  evidence  of 
this  in  the  form  of  severe  catarrhal  inflammation,  sometimes  old  ulcera- 
tions. 

The  Microscopiral  Appearances, — Unless  autopsies  are  made  very 
soon  after  death — at  most  within  four  hours — it  is  not  safe  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  conditions  found,  as  post-mortem  changes  take  place 
readily,  and  resemble  those  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  condition  of  the  epithelium. 

The  essential  lesion  consists  in  degenerative  changes  in  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  cells  may  still  be  present,  but 
with  the  cell  protoplasm  and  nuclei  so  changed  that  they  do  not  stain 
normally.  In  more  severe  and  prolonged  cases  the  superficial  epithelium 
in  places  is  entirely  destroyed ;  tliesi*  chantj(»s  mark  the  beginning  of 
ileo-colitis. 

The  changes  in  and  about  the  blood-vessels  are  variable.  The  small 
vessels  niay  be  distended,  and  there  may  be  haemorrhages  or  an  exuda- 
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lion  of  lijueocytos  in  tlicir  neiglihoiirliood.  Tliesc  appearancus  arc  seen 
either  in  tlie  mucous  or  submucous  layer.  Peyer's  patclios  and  tlie  lymph 
nodules  may  be  enlarged  from  cell-proliferation.  Pathologically  no  sharp 
line  can  be  drawn  betwc»en  these  lesions  and  those  of  the  early  stage  of 
ileo-colitis ;  the  latter  affect  the  lower  ileum  and  colon  chiefly,  often  ex- 
clusively, are  more  advanced,  and  involve  the  deeper  parts  of  the  intes- 
tinal wall. 

Lesions  in  Other  Organs. — These  are  much  less  frequent  and  less 
severe  than  in  the  more  protracted  cases  of  ileo-colitis.  Acute  bronchitis 
and  broncho-pneumonia  are  frequent.  Acute  degeneration  of  the  kidney 
is  found  to  some  degree  in  every  case  which  is  severe  enough  to  cause 
death,  and  in  a  few  there  is  acute  nephritis.  In  rare  cases  a  general 
septicaemia,  due  most  frequently  to  the  streptococcus,  is  present.  Degen- 
erative changes  are  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  cells,  and  even  in  the 
nervous  centres. 

Symptoms. — Clinically,  these  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
(1)  The  mild  form,  with  definite  local  symi)toms,  but  few  general  ones; 
they  may  be  of  short  duration  or  protracted;  (2)  the  severe  form  in 
which  there  are  not  only  local  but  marked  constitutional  symptoms, 
fever,  etc.;  (3)  cholera  infantum,  the  more  severe  and  fatal  type  met 
with. 

The  Mild  Form, — In  infants,  acute  indigestion  is  seldom  limited 
either  to  the  stomach  or  to  the  intestine,  although  in  one  case  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  stomach  is  slight  and  that  of  the  intestine  serious,  and 
in  another  the  reverse  may  be  observed.  In  these  little  patients  the 
intestinal  symptoms  are  more  frequent,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  severe  than 
those  referable  to  the  stomach.  In  older  children  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  the  intestinal  symptoms  alone.  In  infants,  if  the  attack  develops 
suddenly,  gastric  symptoms  are  usually  present;  if  more  gradually,  they 
are  usually  absent.  The  local  symptoms  are  colicky  pain,  tympanites, 
and  later  diarrhoea.  The  constitutional  symptoms,  prostration  and 
nervous  disturbances,  are  slight  or  absent.  Pain  is  indicated  by  the 
sharp,  piercing  cry,  great  restlessness,  and  drawing  up  of  the  legs.  Tym- 
panites is  rarely  very  markcMl.  The  stools  are  always  increased  in  number 
and  are  from  four  to  twelve  a  day.  If  more  freijuent  they  are  very 
small.  The  first  stools  arc  more  or  less  fan-al,  but  this  character  is  soon 
lost.  Tlie  colour  is  at  first  yellow,  then  yellowish-green,  and  finally  often 
grass-green.  This  colour  is  due  to  biliverdin.  If  the  child  has  l)een 
taking  milk,  masses  of  undigested  milk,  chiefly  fat,  are  ])resent.  The 
reaction  of  the  stools  is  almost  invariablv  acid.  The  odour  mav  be  sour, 
or  it  may  be  foul.  The  stools  are  much  thinner  than  normal,  and  often 
frothy  from  the  presence  of  gas(»s.  Blood  is  not  pres<mt,  nor  is  much 
nmcus  seen,  unless  the  symptoms  have  lasted  several  days.  The  micro- 
Bcopc  shows,  in  addition  to  food-remains,  e])ithelial  cells,  usually  of  the 
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cylindrical  variety,  which  are  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and 
duration  of  the  attack.  The  hacteria  are  the  ordinary  forms  found  in 
the  faeces. 

The  course  and  termination  of  the  disease  depend  upon  the  previous 
condition  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  treat- 
ment employed.  In  a  previously  healthy  child,  if  the  cause  is  at  once 
removed  and  proper  treatment  instituted,  the  severe  symptoms  rarely 
last  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  in  four  or  five  days  the  patient  may  be 
quite  well,  in  delicate  infants,  a  severe  attack  of  acute  intestinal  in- 
digestion in  the  hot  season  is  likely  to  prove  tlie  first  stage  of  a  patholog- 
ical process  which  may  continue  until  serious  organic  changes  in  the 
intestine  have  taken  place.  This  result  may  not  follow  the  first  attack, 
but  one  is  often  succeeded  by  others  until  it  occurs.  If  circumstances 
are  such  that  proper  dietetic  treatment  and  general  hygienic  measures 
can  not  be  carried  out,  this  termination  is  very  common. 

In  older  children  most  of  the  cases  seen  are  of  the  milder  type.  The 
onset  is  often  with  vomiting;  pain  is  generally  mild  and  precedes  diar- 
rhoea by  several  hours.  It  is  seldom  localised  but  is  more  often  re- 
ferred to  the  navel.  The  stools  are  loose,  frequent,  and  contain  un- 
digested food,  and  are  of  almost  every  conceivable  colour  and  variety. 
Tlie  temperature,  if  elevated  at  all,  is  so  only  for  a  short  time. 
There  is  general  anorexia  and  a  coated  tongue.  With  proper  treatment 
the  attack  is  usually  over  in  a  few  days,  being  very  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  the  severer  types  of  diarrhoea,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with 
infants. 

The  Severe  Form, — This  may  follow  after  several  days  of  an  ap- 
parently mild  attack,  especially  during  hot  weather  or  if  improperly 
treated.  In  the  cases  developing  suddenly,  the  clinical  picture  is  quite  a 
definite  one. 

An  infant  is  restless,  cries  much,  sleeps  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  seems  in  distress.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  temperature  rises 
rapidly  to  102°  or  103°  F.,  sometimes  to  106°  F.,  and  all  the  symptoms 
indicate  the  onset  of  some  serious  illness.  He  may  lie  in  a  dull  stupor, 
with  eyes  sunken,  weak  pulse,  and  general  relaxation,  or  there  may  be 
restlessness,  excitement,  and  even  convulsions.  There  may  be  great 
thirst,  so  that  everything  offered  is  eagerly  taken,  or  everything  may  be 
refused.  Vomiting  may  be  an  early  and  important  symptom.  It  is  first 
of  food,  often  that  which  was  taken  many  hours  before;  retching  con- 
tinues even  after  the  stomach  has  been  emptied,  so  that  mucus,  serum, 
and  sometimes  bile  may  be  ejected.  Vomiting  does  not  usually  persist 
throughout  the  attack,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  absent  altogether.  Diar- 
rhoea is  sometimes  delayed  for  twenty-four  hours  or  even  longer  after 
the  beginning  of  the  grave  constitutional  symptoms.  At  first  there  are 
faecal  stools,  then  great  bursts  of  flatus,  with  the  expulsion  of  a  thin 
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yellow  material  with  an  offensive  odour.  Four  or  five  such  discharges 
may  oc»cur  in  as  many  hours.  At  other  times  the  stools  are  gray,  green, 
or  greenish-yellow,  and  sometimes  brown.  The  characteristic  features 
are  the  amount  of  gas  expelled,  tlie  colicky  pains  preceding  the  dis- 
charges, and  the  foul  odour.  After  the  first  day  the  stools  may  be  almost 
entirely  fluid,  varying  in  number  from  six  to  twenty  a  day,  and  often 
large  even  then.  Their  offensive  character  usually  continues.  After 
two  or  three  days  mucus  appears.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the 
stools  shows  great  numbers  of  separate  epithelial  cells,  and  sometimes 
groups  of  cells  attached  to  a  basement  membrane.  In  addition  there 
may  be  leucocytes  and  some  red  blood-corpuscles. 

In  many  cases  the  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  followed  by  a  drop 
in  the  temperature  and  subsidence  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  and  the 
child  may  fall  asleep.  The  prostration,  though  often  great  in  the  be- 
ginning, may  not  be  of  long  duration.  Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, after  one  or  two  days  of  severe  symptoms,  convalescence  may 
take  place.  The  stools  continue  frequent  for  five  or  six  days,  but  grad- 
ually assume  their  normal  character,  and  recovery  follows.  The  chief 
factors  contributing  to  such  favourable  results  are  a  good  constitution 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  prompt  and  intelligent  treatment  at  the  outset, 
and  proper  feeding  afterward. 

If  the  circumstances  arc  not  so  favourable,  if  the  patient  is  a  very 
young  or  delicate  infant,  there  may  be  no  reaction  from  the  first  severe 
symptoms,  and  tlie  attack  may  terminate  fatally  in  from  one  to  three 
days.  In  such  cases  the  temperature  remains  high;  the  stomach  may 
or  may  not  be  disturbed ;  but  the  diarrhoea,  prostration,  and  nervous 
symptoms  continue,  and  death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  in  coma  or  con- 
vulsions. Instead  of  a  rapidly  fatal  termination,  the  severity  of  the 
early  acute  symptoms  may  abate  somewhat,  and  the  attack  assume  the 
character  of  ileo-colitis,  with  a  lower  but  continuous  temperature  of 
100°  to  102°  F.,  frequent  mucous  stools,  wasting,  etc.  The  urine  is 
scanty  and  concentrated,  and  in  most  of  the  severe  cases  with  very  high 
temperature  contains  a  small  amount  of  albumin,  and  occasionally  a 
few  hyaline  and  granular  casts.  These  are  the  result  of  degenerative 
changes  in  the  renal  epithelium.  In  rare  cases  there  are  evidences  of 
acute  nepliritis.     Broncho-pneumonia  is  sometimes  seen. 

It  not  infrecjuently  happens,  after  the  storm  of  the  acute  attack  with 
its  higli  temperature,  intense  prostration,  and  grave  nervous  symptoms 
is  passed,  and  the  stools  are  so  much  improved  that  the  patient  is  re- 
garded as  out  of  danger,  that  all  the  former  symptoms  may  develop  with 
such  rapidity  and  severity  as  sometimes  to  carry  off  the  patient  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Such  relapses  are  generally  excited  by 
some  mistake  in  the  diet,  usually  that  of  allowing  milk  too  soon.    The 

amount  of  milk  given  may  be  small,  and  yet  the  symptoms  follow  its 
24 
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administration  so  soon  that  there  can  he  litUc  doubt  rcparding  the  ron- 
nection  between  them  {Fig.  53).  Besides  such  severe  nases,  many 
milder  relapses  arc 
seen ;  the  cause  is  usu- 
ally some  error  in 
diet. 

Cases  without  T>i- 
arrhwa. — Attacks  of 
acute  intestinal  indi- 
gestion with  severe 
into]cication  in  which 
there  is  no  diarrhoea, 
but  constipation  in- 
stead, are  most  puz- 
zling and  frequently 
niost  serious.  Fortu- 
nately, they  are  not  of 
common  occurrence.  I 
have,  however,  seen 
several  striking  exam- 
ples with  very  high 
temperature,  grave 
nervous  sj-mptoma, 
and  sometimes  marked 
abdominal  distention  in  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  move  the 
bowels  by  drugs.  Castor  oil,  calomel,  and  salines  have  in  some  cases 
been  tried  in  succession  in  four  or  five  times  the  ordinary  doses  with- 
out the  slightest  effect,  even  wlien  supplemented  by  frequent  intestinal 
irrigation.  It  has  sometimes  been  nearly  two  days  before  free  move- 
ments were  finally  pniduced.  These  are  often  exceedinsb'  foul.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  explain  such  cases.  There  eeema  to  exist  for  the 
time  almost  complete  intestinal  paralysis.  The  toxic  materials  are  locked 
up  in  the  small  intestine,  for  the  colon  is  frequently  quite  empty.  When 
one  meets  such  a  case  he  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  diarrhcea  is  a  con- 
servative process  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

In  children  over  two  years  old  there  are  seen  some  features  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  cases  above  de8cril>ed  as  occurring  in  infants. 
The  attacks  are  more  often  due  to  other  causes  than  to  milk.  A'omiting 
does  not  occur  so  readily  as  in  infants,  pain  is  a  mure  prominent  symp- 
tom, and  the  temperature,  as  a  rule,  is  lower.  The  nervous  symptoms  are 
much  less  prominent.  Skin  eruptions,  however,  are  more  frequently 
seen,  particularly  urticaria,  which  is  a  feature  of  most  severe  attacks, 
and  in  obscure  cases  has  some  diagnostic  value.  Although  often  begin- 
ning with  severe  symptoms,  these  caeee  usually  make  good  recoveries; 


"lo.  63. — AcCTE  Intzsttoal  Intoxication  with  Fatal 
RsiiAPaE.  Infaot  five  inotilhn  old;  early  nymptODts. 
both  inteatinal  and  OErvoiis,  severe;  rapid  impTovement 
tollownj  atoppinK  milk,  free  cathnnis  and  inigatina. 
After  stools  had  been  nearly  nonnal  for  three  days  le- 
Ispae  occurred,  apparently  from  adding  milk  to  the  diet, 
a]thoii((h  leu  than  two  ounces  a  day  were  given.  Au- 
topsy: Only  mild  intestinal  lesions  were  present;  other 
organs  ewentially  nonnal. 
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there  is  much  less  danger  of  their  going  on  to  the  development  of  ileo- 
colitis than  in  the  case  of  infants. 

Diagnosis. — The  acute  indigestion  manifested  by  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhceal  stools  wliich  marks  the  beginning  of  so  many  febrile  diseases  in 
infancy,  particularly  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  malaria,  and  influenza, 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  more  severe  attacks  with  intestinal 
intoxication.  The  question  to  decide  is  whether  the  digestive  symptoms 
are  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  fever.  It  is  sometimes  not  until  the 
case  has  been  watched  for  some  time  that  one  can  be  certain.  Usually 
where  digestive  symptoms  are  secondary  they  diminish  after  the  first  day 
or  two,  although  tlie  severity  of  the  general  symptoms  may  steadily  in- 
crease. Where  the  nervous  symptoms  are  prominent  at  the  outset,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  exclude  meningitis.  I  have  seen  many  cases 
where  great  doubt  existed  for  several  days.  One  should  always  hesitate 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  meningitis  when  marked  diarrhoea  is  present. 

Prognosis. — Attacks  of  intestinal  indigestion  do  not  often  prove 
fatal,  except  in  young  infants  or  those  already  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion. In  all  cases  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  previous  health  of  the 
child,  his  surroundings,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  whether  or  not  the 
case  receives  prompt  and  proper  treatment.  A  continuously  high  tem- 
perature and  severe  nervous  symptoms  are  bad  prognostic  signs.  The 
existence  of  rickets,  pertussis,  or  any  other  disease,  greatly  increases  the 
gravity  of  the  attack. 

Prophylaxis. — A  better  understanding  of  the  etiology  brings  with  it 
great  possibilities  in  the  prevention  of  this  disease. 

Prophylaxis  must  have  regard,  first,  to  the  hygienic  surroundings  of 
children,  and  to  all  sanitary  conditions  of  cities.  City  children  should 
bo  sent  to  the  country,  whenever  it  is  possible,  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  Where  a  long  stay  is  impossible,  day  excursions  do  much 
good.  The  fresh-air  funds  and  seaside  homes  have  done  much  in  New 
York  to  diminish  the  mortality  from  diarrhoeal  diseases. 

The  second  part  of  prophylaxis  relates  to  food  and  feeding.  Mater- 
nal nursing  should  be  encouraged  by  every  possible  means.  Nothing  is 
bt^tter  established  than  the  close  relation  existing  between  artificial  feed- 
ing and  diarrh(ral  diseases.  Yet,  as  stated  elsewhere,  it  is  not  artificial 
fi»i»ding  per  se,  but  ignorant  and  improper  feeding.  Among  infants  in 
private  practice  who  are  properly  fed  these  attacks  are  not  common. 

Overfeeding  is  particularly  to  be  avoided  during  days  of  excessive 
heat.  It  is  at  such  times  an  excellent  rule  with  infants  to  diminish  each 
fee<ling  by  at  least  one-half,  making  up  the  deficiency  with  water,  and  to 
give  water  yery  fn»ely  Ix^ween  the  feedings.  In  summer  all  water  given 
to  infants  or  young  children  should  be  boiled.  Children,  like  adults, 
riHjuire  less  food  in  v(>ry  hot  weather,  but  more  water.  Infants  cry  more 
from  thirst  and  heat  than  from  hunger,  and  even  those  at  ttie  breast  are 
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likely  to  be  given  too  much  food.  Infants  should  never  be  fed  more  fre- 
quently, but  always  less  frequently,  during  hot  weather. 

A  very  important  work  in  practical  philanthropy  among  the  poor  of 
our  large  cities  in  summer  is  to  provide  means  for  supplying  pure  milk 
to  infants.  This  has  been  done  on  a  large  scale  in  many  American 
cities,  and  it  is  one  of  the  important  agencies  that  have  affected  a  decided 
reduction  in  the  death-rate  from  diarrhoeal  disease.  It  is  not  enough  to 
furnish  to  the  poor  a  pure,  clean  milk  in  bulk,  or  even  in  sealed  quart 
bottles.  The  advantages  of  such  milk  may  be  entirely  lost  by  the  way 
in  which  it  is  cared  for  in  the  home  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  fed  to 
infants.  Since  the  milk  must  usually  be  kept  at  home  without  ice,  steril- 
isation at  212°  P.  is  advisable.  When  milk  is  distributed  from  milk 
depots,  a  physician  should  be  in  charge  who  can  keep  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  children,  and  advise  as  to  the  quantity  of  food,  number 
of  feedings,  and  the  formula  to  be  used;  His  work  sliould  be  supple- 
mented by  visits  of  nurses  to  the  homes  of  patients.  An  essential  feature 
is  to  keep  such  close  supervision  over  the  infants  as  to  recognise  at  once 
and  promptly  treat  slight  disturbances  of  digestion. 

But  even  more  important  than  pure  milk  is  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  all  matters  relating  to  infant  feeding  and  hygiene.  In  no  way 
can  this  educational  work  better  be  done  than  in  connection  with  milk 
distribution. 

Hygienic  Treatment. — If  the  attack  is  a  severe  one  and  occurs  in  the 
excessive  heat  of  midsummer,  and  does  not  readily  yield  to  treatment, 
the  child  should,  if  possible,  be  sent  to  a  cooler  place.  Convalescent  cases 
should  also  be  sent  away  on  account  of  the  dangers  of  relapse.  Usually 
the  seashore  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  mountains,  but  this  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  that  the  child  shall  go  where  it  can  be  taken  most  quickly  and 
can  secure  the  best  food  and  the  best  surroundings.  Children  must  not 
only  be  sent  away;  they  must  be  kept  away  until  quite  recovered.  In 
cases  which  have  become  somewhat  chronic,  more  can  sometimes  be 
accomplished  by  a  change  of  air  than  by  all  other  means. 

Fresh  air  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  all  diarrhoeal  cases  in  sum- 
mer. No  matter  how  much  fever  or  prostration  there  may  be,  these 
children  do  better  if  kept  out  of  doors  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Nothing  is  so  depressing  as  close,  stifling  apartments.  Children  should 
be  kept  quiet,  and  especially  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk,  even  if  they 
are  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  do  so.  They  can  be  kept  out  in 
carriages,  in  perambulators,  or  in  hammocks. 

The  clothing  should  be  very  light  flannel;  a  single  loose  garment  is 
preferable.  Linen  or  cotton  may  be  put  next  the  skin  if  this  is  very 
sensitive  and  there  is  much  perspiration.  At  the  seashore  and  in  the 
mountains,  care  should  be  taken  that  sufficient  clothing  at  night  is 
supplied. 
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Bathing  is  useful  to  allay  restlessness,  as  well  as  for  the  reduction  of 
temperature.  For  the  latter,  only  the  tub  bath  can  be  relied  on.  The 
temperature  of  the  bath  should  be  about  100°  F.  when  the  child  is  put 
into  it,  and  should  then  be  gradually  reduced  to  80°  or  85°  F.  by  adding 
ice.  The  bath  should  be  continued,  with  gentle  friction  of  the  body,  for 
from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  should  be  secured  in  the  child's  person  and 
clothing.  Napkins,  as  soon  as  soiled,  should  be  removed  from  the  child 
and  from  the  room  and  placed  in  a  disinfectant  solution.  Excoriations 
of  the  buttocks  and  genitals  are  to  be  prevented  by  absolute  cleanliness 
and  the  free  use  of  some  absorbent  powder,  such  as  starch  and  boric  acid. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  remember  that 
during  the  early  stage  of  the  acute  cases,  digestion  is  practically  arrested. 
To  give  food  at  this  time,  manifestly  can  do  only  harm. 

In  nursing  infants  the  severe  forms  of  the  disease  are  extremely 
rare ;  but  the  breast  should  be  withheld  so  long  as  a  disposition  to  vomit 
continues,  and  no  food  whatever  given  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 
Thirst  may  be  allayed  by  giving  frequently,  but  in  small  quantities, 
boiled  water  or  thin  barley  or  rice  water.  If  these  are  refused  or  vom- 
ited, absolute  rest  to  the  stomach  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
hasten  recovery.  After  the  stomach  has  been  allowed  to  rest  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  generally  safe  to  permit  a  nursing  child  to  take  the 
breast  tentatively.  The  intervals  of  nursing  should  not  be  shorter  than 
four  hours,  and  the  amount  allowed  at  one  feeding  should  not  be  more 
than  one-fourth  the  usual  quantity.  This  may  be  regulated  by  allowing 
an  infant  to  nurse  at  first  only  two  or  three  minutes.  Between  the  nurs- 
ings may  be  given  boiled  water  or  barley  water.  Nursing  may  be  grad- 
ually increased,  so  that  in  three  or  four  days  the  breast  may  be  taken 
exclusively.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  the  quality  of  the  breast- 
milk,  such  as  menstruation  or  pregnancy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
nursing  for  a  longer  time. 

In  infants  under  four  months  who  are  being  artificially  fed,  all  food, 
and  especially  milk,  should  be  stopped  at  once.  Milk  should  not  only 
be  withheld  during  the  period  of  acute  symptoms,  but  for  several  days 
thereafter.  Besides  the  articles  mentioned  above  as  suitable  for  the 
period  of  most  acute  S3rmptom8  the  following  substitutes  for  milk  will 
be  found  useful:  rice  or  barley  water  or  whey;  the  farinaceous  foods, 
and  broth  or  bouillon  made  of  veal,  chicken,  mutton,  or  beef.  Water 
may  be  allowed  freely  at  all  times  unless  there  is  much  vomiting. 

When  milk  is  begim  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  fat  is  more 
likely  to  disturb  digestion  than  any  other  element.  For  this  reason 
skimmed  milk,  fat-free  milk,  buttermilk,  or  condensed  milk,  are  use- 
ful. The  first  three  mentioned  should  be  sterilised.  At  first  they 
should  be  well  diluted  and  very  gradually  increased  in  strength.     (For 
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details,  see  article  on  Feeding.)  Wet-nurses  are  not  to  be  employed 
during  the  acute  symptoms,  but  during  the  period  of  prolonged  malnu- 
trition which  follows  an  acute  attack  they  may  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

The  same  general  principles  of  feeding  should  be  applied  in  older 
children.  All  food  is  to  be  withheld  until  the  vomiting  ceases,  when 
broths  and  beef  juice  may  be  given;  later,  buttermilk  or  kumyss  and 
sterilised  skimmed  milk,  or  thin  gruels.  Solid  food  should  not  bo 
allowed  for  several  davs  after  the  stools  have  become  normal. 

Medicinal  and  Mechanical  Treatment. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  treating  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
although  such  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  process.  The  essential 
condition,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  one  of  indigestion  and  intoxica- 
tion arising  from  the  intestinal  contents — food-remains  from  arrested 
digestion,  altered  secretions,  acids,  irritating  and  toxic  substances  pro- 
duced by  chemical  and  bacterial  action — to  which  not  only  the  constitu- 
tional but  the  local  symptoms  are  chiefly  due.  We  can  hardly  do  better 
than  to  imitate  and  assist  Nature  in  her  treatment  of  this  condition. 
Let  us  consider  what  this  is.  Lest  too  much  food  be  swallowed,  appetite 
is  taken  away;  by  vomiting,  the  stomach  is  emptied;  to  neutralise  the 
acid  poisons  in  the  intestine,  an  alkaline  serum  is  poured  out  from  the 
intestinal  walls;  to  remove  irritant  poisons,  increased  peristalsis  is  ex- 
cited. 

The  first  indication  is,  therefore,  to  evacuate  the  stomach  and  the 
entire  intestinal  tract  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  to  do  this  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  treatment  be 
begun  with  the  use  of  measures  to  stop  the  discharges.  To  empty  the 
stomach  is  not  necessary  in  every  case,  since  the  initial  vomiting  may 
have  done  this  effectively.  Whenever  vomiting  persists  one  should  im- 
mediately resort  to  stomach-washing.  A  single  washing  is  generaUy  suf- 
ficient, and  if  employed  at  the  outset  may  do  much  to  shorten  the 
attack.  With  high  fever  and  great  thirst,  it  is  often  advisable  to  leave 
a  few  ounces  of  water  in  the  stomach.  If  the  vomited  matters  have 
been  very  sour,  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  introduced  with 
the  portion  which  is  to  be  left  behind.  As  a  substitute  for  stomach- 
washing  in  children  over  two  years  old,  or  where  it  can  not  be  employed, 
copious  draughts  of  boiled  water  may  be  given.  This  is  taken  readily, 
and  as  it  is  usuallv  vomited  almost  at  once  it  mav  cleanse  the  stomach 
thoroughly;  but  it  is  inferior  to  stomach-washing. 

To  clear  out  the  small  intestine,  only  cathartics  are  available.  For 
the  colon,  wo  may  in  addition  employ  irrigation.  Calomel,  castor  oil,  or 
the  salines  may  be  used  as  cathartics,  and  enough  of  any  one  of  them 
must  be  given  not  simply  to  move  the  bowels,  but  to  clear  out  the  intes- 
tinal tract  thoroughly.  There  is  little  danger  from  too  free  purgation 
at  the  outset.     Calomel  has  the  advantage  of  ease  of  administration: 
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one-fourth  of  a  grain  should  be  given  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
up  to  six  or  eight  doses.  When  the  stomach  is  not  disturbed,  I  prefer 
castor  oil  in  most  cases,  as  it  sweeps  the  whole  canal,  causes  little  grip- 
ing, is  very  certain,  and  its  after-effects  are  soothing.  Two  drachms 
should  be  given  to  a  child  six  months  old,  and  half  an  ounce  to  one  of 
four  years.  Of  the  salines,  the  best  are  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  Eochelle 
salts;  from  one  to  three  drachms  may  be  given,  well  diluted,  divided 
into  four  or  five  doses,  at  twenty-minute  intervals. 

The  occasional  use  of  cathartics  is  an  important  part  of  the  later 
treatment.  Whenever  there  are  signs  of  an  accumulation,  or  fresh  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  develop,  such  as  increase  in  temperature,  nervous 
symptoms,  etc.,  another  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  intestinal  tract  is 
indicated.  The  accumulation  may  not  be  the  result  of  food,  but  simply 
of  intestinal  secretions.  So  long  as  the  processes  of  fermentation  and 
decomposition  continue  active,  the  indications  are  to  facilitate  elimina- 
tion, not  to  check  the  discharges. 

Early  irrigation  of  the  colon  is  advisable  in  all  cases,  as  it  hastens  the 
effect  of  the  cathartic  and  removes  at  once  much  irritating  and  offensive 
material.  It  should  be  done  two  or  three  times  the  first  day,  but  after- 
ward once  daily  is  generally  sufficient.  A  saline  solution  (one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  to  two  quarts  of  water),  at  a  tempetature  of  about 
100°  F.,  is  to  be  preferred;  and  a  rectal  tube  well  inserted  should  always 
be  used.  Thorough  initial  evacuation,  no  food,  but  plenty  of  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  careful  feeding  after  that  time,  are  all  the  treat- 
ment that  is  necessary  in  most  cases. 

Other  drugs  are  of  secondary  importance.  Their  value  is  certainly 
very  much  overestimated.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  as  yet  any 
proper  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  gastro-enteric  tract  is  possible. 

Of  the  drugs  which  are  used  to  influence  the  intestinal  process, 
bismuth  is  to  be  preferred.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  rarely  causes 
vomiting,  and  that  most  of  its  preparations  can  be  given  in  large  doses. 
The  subcarbonate  is  the  safest.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  grains  every  two  hours,  to  a  child  of  one  year.  Like  the  sub- 
nitrate  it  is  insoluble  and  is  best  given  suspended  in  mucilage.  It 
usually  blackens  the  stools.  It  may  be  kept  up  throughout  the  attack. 
The  best  results  seen  from  acids  are  in  the  later  stages  and  in  the  sub- 
acute cases ;  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  from  four  to  ten  drops  may 
be  given,  best  alone,  hut  well  diluted.  Alkalies  are  of  value  only  in  the 
acute  stage,  especially  where  there  is  acid  fermentation  in  the  stomach, 
with  vomiting  and  eructations  of  gas.  Lime-water,  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
magnesia,  or  chalk-mixture  may  be  employed.  My  own  experience  leads 
iiie  to  place  little  reliance  upon  astringents.  They  do  little  good,  and 
often  much  harm.  They  are  indicated  only  in  the  catarrhal  diarrhoea 
which  often  follows  the  symptoms  of  acute  intoxication,  but  mny  be 
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advantageously  used  in  this  condition  in  combination  with  opium.  A 
useful  astringent  is  tannalbin,  which  may  be  given  in  two-grain  doses 
every  two  hours  to  an  infant  of  one  year. 

While  opium  in  some  form  is  required  in  many  cases,  as  often  used 
it  undoubtedly  does  great  harm.  The  chief  indications  for  opium  are 
great  frequency  of  movements  and  severe  pain.  It  is  contraindicated 
until  the  intestinal  tract  has  been  thoroughly  emptied  by  cathartics  and 
irrigation;  also  when  the  number  of  discharges  is  small,  particularly  if 
they  are  very  offensive;  it  is  especially  to  be  avoided  in  the  early  stage 
of  very  acute  cases,  and  never  to  be  given  when  cerebral  symptoms  and 
high  temperature  coexist  with  scanty  discharges.  Opium  is  admissible 
in  the  early  part  of  the  disease  after  the  tract  has  been  thoroughly  emp- 
tied. It  is  particularly  indicated  when  there  is  a  persistence  of  large, 
fluid  movements  attended  by  symptoms  of  collapse,  and  in  all  cases 
approaching  the  cholera-infantum  type.  In  such  circumstances  mor- 
phine should  be  given  hypodermically,  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  to  an 
infant  of  six  months,  to  be  repeated  in  two  hours  if  no  effect  is  seen. 
Opium  is  useful  during  convalescence,  when  the  administration  of  food 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  movement  of  the  bowels;  and  when  with- 
out an  elevation  of  temperature,  often  with  good  appetite,  the  stools  are 
frequent  and  contain  undigested  food,  because  peristalsis  is  so  active  that 
the  intestinal  contents  are  hurried  along  with  such  rapidity  that  there 
is  not  time  for  complete  intestinal  digestion  and  absorption.  Nothing 
requires  nicer  discrimination  than  the  use  of  opium  in  diarrhoea.  It  is 
wise  to  administer  it  always  in  a  separate  prescription,  and  never  in 
composite  diarrhceal  mixtures.  The  dose  should  be  regulated  according 
to  its  effect  upon  the  number  of  stools.  Enough  is  to  be  given  to  produce 
a  distinct  effect — the  diminution  of  pain  and  the  control  of  excessive 
peristalsis — ^but  never  enough  to  check  the  discharges  entirely,  or  to  cause 
stupor.  The  uncertainty  of  absorption  must  also  be  remembered;  a  sec- 
ond full  dose  should  not  be  given  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for 
the  effect  of  the  first  to  pass  away.  For  an  average  child  of  one  year, 
five  minims  of  paregoric,  one-fourth  minim  of  the  deodorised  tincture,  or 
one-fourth  grain  of  Dover's  powder,  may  he  used  as  an  initial  dose,  to  l)e 
n»[>eated  every  one,  two,  or  four  hours,  awording  to  the  effect  produc*ed. 

Stimulants  are  often  required  in  severe  cases.  The  prostration  is 
great  and  develops  rapidly ;  frequently  almost  no  food  can  be  assimilated 
for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  while  the  drain  from  the  discharges 
continues.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  tlie  l>est  guide  as  to 
the  time  for  stimulation  and  the  amount  required.  Old  brandy  is  the 
best  preparation  for  general  use.  An  infant  a  year  old  may.  as  a  maxi- 
mum, take  half  an  ounce  of  brandv  in  twentv-four  hours.  Stimulants 
should  always  l>e  diluted  with  at  least  eight  parts  of  water,  and  be  given 
in  small  quantities,  at  short  intervals. 
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In  cases  of  extreme  prostration,  the  liot  l)ath,  mustard  to  the  extremi- 
ties, and  sometimes  the  mustard  pack,  are  beneilcial.  When  the  drain  is 
rapid  and  very  great,  and  in  all  cases  approaching  the  cholera-infantum 
type,  subcutaneous  saline  injections  should  be  used,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed under  Cholera  Infantum. 

Fmkelstein's  "Food  Intoxication." — In  the  chapter  upon  Difficult 
Feeding  we  have  already  referred  to  this  author^s  classification  of  cases 
indicating  different  degrees  of  nutritional  disturbance.  The  most  severe 
form,  which  by  him  has  been  given  the  name  of  food  intoxication,  can 
more  properly  be  discussed  in  the  present  chapter.  Finkelstein  has 
shown  that  the  causative  factor  in  these  cases  is  not  bacterial  infection 
but  a  failure  in  metabolism,  and  that  the  condition  is  aggravated  and 
continued  by  the  ingestion  of  fat  and  sugar.  The  various  symptoms 
seen  in  this  condition  have  for  some  time  been  well  known,  but  the  credit 
belongs  to  Finkelstein  of  demonstrating  their  association  in  a  single 
clinical  type.  These  symptoms  do  not  arise  in  healthy  infants,  but  in 
those  who  have  previously  suffered  from  minor  disturbances  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  usually  for  some  time.  Occasionally  they  may  develop 
in  the  course  of  some  one  of  the  general  infectious  diseases. 

In  a  marked  case  with  fully  developed  symptoms  the  characteristic 
clinical  manifestations  of  this  condition  are:  (1)  certain  nervous  symp- 
toms, sometimes  those  of  excitement  and  delirium,  but  more  frequently 
somnolence,  which  may  bo  increased  to  deep  stupor  or  coma;  (2)  fever, 
usually  moderate,  but  exceptionally  very  high;  (3)  disturbed  respiration, 
most  frequently  deep  and  rapid;  (4)  diarrhceal  stools  of  great  variety, 
no  special  type  being  characteristic;  (5)  very  rapid  loss  of  weight;  (6) 
a  polymorphonuclear  leucocytosis,  generally  betw'een  20,000  and  30,000; 
(7)  urine  containing  albumin  and  casts;  (8)  the  presence  of  lactose  in 
the  urine,  if  lactose  is  given  in  the  food;  (9)  marked  general  collapse. 
Associated  with  these  characteristic  symptoms  there  may  be  almost  any 
others  which  are  found  in  a  severe  intestinal  condition. 

With  such  symptoms  as  have  been  described  the  usual  course  is  rap- 
idly downward  with  a  fatal  termination.  If  the  condition  is  recognised, 
however,  and  properly  treated,  many  cases  recover.  The  essential  treat- 
ment consists  in  withholding  food  of  every  description  and  giving  water 
in  as  large  quantities  as  can  be  tolerated  without  vomiting.  With  a 
cessation  of  the  most  severe  symptoms  a  gradual  return  to  food  should 
be  made,  the  first  articles  allowed  being  nitrogenous  foods,  such  as  broth, 
white  of  Qgg^  beef  juice,  and  buttermilk,  or  fat-free  milk  without  addi- 
tional sugar. 

Cholera  Infantum. — This  is  only  one  type  of  acute  intestinal  intoxi- 
cation, yet  clinically  it  differs  from  the  others  sufficiently  to  deserve 
8i»parate  consideration.  It  is  not,  however,  a  frtHpient  form.  As  yet  it 
has  not  been  connected  with  a  specific  type  of  intoxication  or  infection. 
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What  it  is  that  determines  the  marked  and  characteristic  symptoms  in 
cholera  infantum  is  entirely  unknown.  The  symptoms  are  due  primar- 
ily to  the  effects  of  some  poison  upon  the  heart,  the  nerve-centres,  and 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  intestines ;  secondarily  to  the  abstraction  of 
fluid  from  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  especially  the 
nerve-centres. 

Cholera  infantum  rarely  occurs  in  an  infant  previously  healthy.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  some  antecedent  intestinal  disorder.  The  development 
of  the  choleriform  symptoms  is  usually  very  rapid,  and  a  child,  who 
perhaps  has  been  regarded  as  scarcely  ill  enough  to  require  a  physician, 
may  be  brought,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours,  to  death's  door. 

Usually  there  are  general  symptoms,  such  as  prostration  and  a  stead- 
ily rising  temperature,  for  a  few  hours  before  the  vomiting  and  purging, 
or  these  symptoms  may  be  the  first  to  excite  alarm.  Vomiting  may  pre- 
cede diarrhoea,  or  both  may  begin  simultaneously.  The  vomiting  is  very 
frequent.  First,  whatever  food  is  in  the  stomach  is  vomited,  then  serum 
and  mucus,  and  sometimes  there  is  regurgitation  from  the  small  intes- 
tine. If  vomiting  subsides  for  a  time,  it  is  almost  sure  to  begin  anew 
with  the  taking  of  food  or  drink.  The  stools  are  frequent,  large,  and 
fluid,  and  may  occur  once  or  twice  an  hour.  They  are  of  a  pale  green, 
yellow,  or  brownish  colour  in  the  beginning,  but  as  they  become  more 
frequent  they  often  lose  all  colour  and  are  almost  entirely  serous.  The 
sphincter  is  sometimes  so  relaxed  that  small  evacuations  occur  every 
few  minutes.  The  first  stools  are  usually  acid,  later  they  are  neutral, 
and  when  serous  they  are  alkaline.  In  most  cases  they  are  odourless; 
in  rare  instances  they  are  exceedingly  offensive.  Microscopically  the 
stools  show  large  numbers  of  epithelial  cells,  some  leucocytes,  and  im- 
mense numbers  of  bacteria. 

Loss  of  weight  is  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  pathological  condition 
in  childhood;  it  may  be  as  much  as  a  poimd  a  day.  The  fontanel  is 
depressed,  and  in  rare  instances  there  may  be  overlapping  of  the  cranial 
bones.  The  general  prostration  is  great  almost  from  the  outset.  The 
face,  better,  perhaps,  than  any  single  symptom,  indicates  what  a  pro- 
foimd  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  system.  The  eyes  are  sunken, 
the  features  sharpened,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  down,  and  a 
peculiar  pallor  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  overspreads  the  whole 
countenance,  which  becomes  almost  Hippocratic.  In  tlie  early  stages 
the  nervous  symptoms  are  those  of  irritation.  Later,  these  symptoms 
give  place  to  dulness,  stupor,  relaxation,  and  coma  or  convulsions. 

The  temperature,  in  my  experience,  has  been  invariably  elevated,  and 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  cases  recovering, 
it  has  generally  been  from  102°  to  103°  F.,  while  in  fatal  cases  it  has 
risen  almost  at  once  to  104°  or  105°  F.,  and  often  shortlv  before  death 
it  has  njached  106°  or  even  108°  F.     Such  temperatures  may  occur 
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with  a  clammy  skin  and  cold  extremities,  and  are  discovered  only  by  the 
thermometer.  The  pulse  is  always  rapid,  and  very  soon  it  becomes  weak^ 
often  irregular,  and  finally  almost  imperceptible.  The  respiration  is 
irregular  and  frequent,  and  may  be  stertorous.  The  tongue  is  generally 
coated,  but  soon  becomes  dry  and  red,  and  is  often  protruded.  The 
abdomen  is  generally  soft  and  sunken.  There  is  almost  insatiable  thirst. 
Everything  in  the  shape  of  fluids,  especially  water,  is  drunk  with  avid- 
ity, even  though  vomited  as  soon  as  it  is  swallowed.  Very 'little  urine 
is  passed,  sometimes  none  at  all  for  twenty-four  hours;  this  depends 
upon  the  great  loss  of  fluid  by  the  bowels. 

In  the  fatal  cases  there  is  hyperpyrexia,  a  cold,  clammy  skin,  absence 
of  radial  pulse,  stupor,  coma  or  convulsions,  and  death.  The  diarrhoea 
and  vomiting  may  continue  until  the  end,  or  both  may  entirely  cease  for 
some  hours  before  it  occurs.  The  patients  may  pass  into  a  condition 
resembling  the  algid  stage  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  die  in  collapse.  In 
other  cases,  after  the  first  day  of  very  severe  symptoms,  the  discharges 
diminish,  but  the  nervous  symptoms  become  specially  prominent.  There 
is  restlessness  and  irritability  or  apathy  and  stupor.  The  fontanel  is 
sunken ;  the  eyes  are  half  open  and  covered  with  a  mucous  film ;  respira- 
tion is  irregular  and  superficial,  sometimes  even  Cheyne- Stokes ;  the  pulse 
is  feeble,  irregular,  or  intermittent ;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  drawn  back ; 
the  abdomen  retracted.  The  temperature  is  not  elevated,  but  normal  or 
subnormal.  From  this  condition  recovery  may  take  place  or  the  symp- 
toms may  merge  into  those  of  ileo-colitis ;  but  much  more  frequent  than 
either  of  the  foregoing  is  the  fatal  termination. 

These  nervous  symptoms  are  ascribed  to  cerebral  anaemia,  cerebral 
hyperaemia  (venous),  oedema  of  the  meninges,  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral 
sinuses,  and  uraemia.  Although  I  have  examined  the  brain  in  almost 
all  my  autopsies  upon  patients  dying  from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  I  have 
never  in  such  cases  seen  sinus  thrombosis,  and  but  rarelv  oedema.  Cere- 
bral  liypera?mia  was  often  met  with  in  cases  dying  in  eonmlsions,  but  not 
with  any  regularity  otherwise.  Nor  have  my  observations  upon  the 
kidneys  confirmed  those  of  Kjellberg,  whom  most  of  the  writers  since 
his  day  have  quoted,  as  to  the  great  frequency  of  nephritis.  A  scanty, 
concentrated,  and  hence  irritating  urine  is  the  nile,  and  a  small  amount 
of  albumin  and  an  occasional  hyaline  cast  not  uncommon;  but  either 
clinical  or  pathological  evidence  of  a  serious  amount  of  nephritis  has 
been,  in  nfy  own  experience,  extremely  rare. 

We  can  hardly  regard  either  the  renal  or  the  cerebral  changes  as  an 
explanation  of  the  nervous  symptoms  of  most  of  these  cases;  they  seem 
rather  to  depend  upon  impeded  circulation  due  to  a  thickening  of  the 
blood,  to  acute  inanition,  and  general  toxa^nia. 

An  infrequent  complication  of  cholera  infantum  is  sclerema.  This 
condition  is  found  associated  with  muscular  contractions,  subnormal  tern- 
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perature,  and  other  signs  of  the  most  extreme  depression.  These  cases 
arc  invariably  fatal. 

Of  the  cliildren  with  true  cholera  infantum  which  have  come  under 
my  notice,  fully  two-thirds  have  died. 

Treatment. — Restricting  the  term  cholera  infantum  to  the  class  of 
cases  described  above,  all  who  have  seen  mucli  of  the  disease  must  admit 
that  the  results  of  treatment  are  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
most  severe  cases  pursue  their  course  but  little,  if  at  all,  influenced  by 
the  treatment  employed. 

The  beat  view  of  the  treatment  will  be  gained  if  we  keep  in  mind  that 
we  are  treating  cases  of  poisoning;  that  the  toxic  materials  cause  great 
depression  of  the  heart  and  the  system  generally  by  acting  on  the  nerve- 
centres,  and  by  paralysing  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  intestine. 

The  main  indications  are:  (1)  to  empty  the  stomach  and  intestine; 
(2)  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the  heart  and  nervous 
system;  (3)  to  supply  fluid  to  the  blood  to  make  up  for  the  very  great 
drain  of  the  discharges;  (4)  to  reduce  the  temperature;  (5)  to  treat 
special  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

For  the  first  indication  we  must  rely  upon  mechanical  means — 
stomach-washing  and  intestinal  irrigation — there  is  no  time  to  wait  for 
cathartics.  For  the  second,  nothing  in  my  hands  has  proved  so  useful 
as  the  hypoiiermic  use  of  morphine  and  atropine.  I  believe  this  to  be 
more  eflicient  than  any  other  means  of  treatment  we  possess.  Morphine 
is  contraindicated  where  the  purging  has  ceased  or  is  slight,  and  where 
there  is  drowsiness,  stupor,  or  relaxation.  The  effects  of  the  dose  should 
always  Iw  carefully  watched ;  a  small  dose  repeated  is  better  than  a  single 
large  dose.  For  a  child  a  year  old,  not  more  than  gr.  ^  of  morphine 
and  gr.  jl^  of  atropine  should  be  the  initial  dose.  It  may  be  repeated 
in  an  hour  unless  the  desired  effects  are  produced:  arrest  of  the  vomit- 
ing and  purging  (or  at  least  their  diminution),  improvement  in  the 
heart's  action,  and  in  the  nervous  symptoms. 

For  the  thinl  indication  the  only  thing  that  can  be  depended  upon  is 
tlie  inj\vtion  of  normal  salt  solution  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
abdomen,  buttiK^ks,  thighs,  or  back.  At  least  half  a  pint  should  be 
useil  at  a  time;  it  should  be  injected  in  several  places  and  repeated  in 
the  iHUirse  of  every  twelve  hours,  A  very  much  larger  quantity  can 
often  W  usoil  with  advantage.  This  causes  no  irritation,  and  is  absorbed 
with  surprising  rapidity.  The  injection  is  made  slowly,  and  the  exact 
amount  intnHhu*tHl  at  each  time  moasurvil. 

For  the  reiluction  of  temperature,  l^ths  should  l»o  used.  They  mar 
be  i\>ntinued  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  and  to  lMt>  etlioient,  must  be  used 
fr«^uently — as  often  as  every  hour,  if  symptoms  arv  thn?atening.  Iced 
cloths  or  an  iiV-cap  should  Iv  applievl  to  tlH>  In^ad.  Cold-water  injections 
are  a  valuable  aiwssorv  to  tlie  treatment  bv  liatlis.    In  m<.>c^t  cases  noth- 
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ing  should  be  allowed  by  the  moutli  except  water.  CaflPein,  camphor, 
and  brandy  may  be  used  freely.  While  the  use  of  stimulants  ia  indi- 
cated in  every  case,  their  effects  are  disappointing.  Taken  by  the  mouth 
they  are  almost  invariably  vomited.  If  used  at  all,  it  should  be  hypo- 
dermically.  During  the  stage  of  most  acute  symptoms,  to  attempt  to 
give  food  by  the  mouth  is  worse  than  useless.  After  the  stage  of  violent 
symptoms  has  subsided  and  reaction  is  established,  the  subsequent  man- 
agement in  respect  to  feeding  and  medication  should  be  the  same  as  in 
the  cases  considered  in  the  previous  chapter.  If  cerebral  symptoms  are 
present,  opium  is  to  be  avoided.  For  cold  extremities  and  subnormal 
temperature,  hot  nmstard  baths  should  be  used  to  establish  reaction, 
mustard  paste  applied  all  over  the  body,  and  hot-water  bags  or  bottles 
placed  about  the  patient. 


C7IAPTEK    YII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES— (Continued.) 

ACUTE  ILEO-COLITIS.— DYSENTERY. 
{Enter o-colUis;  Enteritis;  Inflammatory  Diarrhcea.) 

The  term  ileo-coliiis  is  a  general  one,  embracing  those  forma  of 
intestinal  disease  in  which  true  inflammatory  Icsicms  are  present.  In 
the  type  of  cases  described  in  the  previous  chapter  recovery  or  death 
takes  place  before  anything  more  than  superficial  changes  have  oc- 
curred, while  in  ileo-colitis  the  pathological  process  continues  until 
there  have  been  produced  marked  lesions,  often  involving  all  the  walls 
of  the  intestine.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible,  by  symptoms,  to  draw  a 
line  between  them.  This  is  esiwcially  true  of  the  cases  terminating  in 
follicular  ulceration  of  the  colon.  In  certain  other  forms  of  ileo-colitis 
the  evidences  of  a  severe  intestinal  inflammation  are  often  manifest 
from  the  very  outset.  This  difference  is  probably  due  to  a  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  infection.  The  extent  of  the  lesions  depends  much 
upoa  the  duration  of  the  process. 

Etiology. — Tlie  predisposing  causes  of  ileo-colitis  are  those  common 
to  diarrhoeal  diseases  in  general,  and  have  already  l>een  considered.  Al- 
though seen  with  espnial  frecjuency  in  summer,  and  in  children  under 
two  years  old,  it  may  affect  those  of  any  age,  and  occurs  at  all  seasons. 
Epidemics  are  not  uncommon  in  the  early  fall  months.  While  usually 
primary,  ileo-colitis  often  follows  infectious  diseases,  esj)ecially  measles, 
diphtheria,  and  broncho-pneumonia.  It  frequently  mcurs,  in  institu- 
tions chiefly,  as  a  terminal  infection  in  infants  suffering  from  extreme 
malnutrition  or  marasmus.     All  other  forms  of  intestinal  disease  are 
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predisposing  causes.  The  question  of  contagion  is  unsettled;  if  at  all 
communicable^  it  is  feebly  so.  When  it  occurs  epidemically  a  common 
origin  seems  more  probable  than  that  the  disease  spreads  from  one 
patient  to  another. 

The  only  bacterium  that  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  shown  to 
be  capable  of  producing  this  form  of  intestinal  disease  is  the  B.  dysen- 
terice  of  Shiga.  This  organism,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  this  group 
of  closely  allied  organisms,  has  now  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  establish  its  etiological  connection  with 
ileo-colitis.  The  B.  dysenierim  was  shown  by  Shiga,  in  1898  and  1891), 
to  be  the  cause  of  epidemic  dysentery  in  Japaii.  In  1900,  Flexner  estab- 
lished its  association  with  tropical  dysentery  in  the  Philippines,  and  in 
1902,  Duval  and  Bassett,  pupils  of  Flexner,  demonstrated  its  presence 
in  a  series  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  children  at  Baltimore. 

In  412  cases  of  diarrha»a  studied  in  the  summer  of  1903  this  organ- 
ism was  present  in  270.  It  was  almost  invariably  found  in  cases  show- 
ing blood  and  nmcus,  or  much  mucus  in  the  stools.  Although  usually 
the  b,  dyscnlerUe  is  greatly  outnumbered  by  other  organisms,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  it  in  pure  culture.  A  number  of  minor  differences 
have  Ixjen  found  in  the  bacilli  from  different  cases;  there  are,  however, 
two  main  groups,  the  division  being  made  by  reason  of  the  difference  in 
reaction  with  litmus  mannite ;  one  group  is  known  as  the  "  true  Shiga," 
or  "  alkaline  "  type ;  the  other,  as  the  "  Flexner,"  or  "  acid ''  type.  The 
latter  has  been  most  frequently  found  in  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country,  although  the  true  Shiga  is  occasionally  present,  and 
in  rare  cases  they  may  be  associated. 

Whether  the  b.  dysenteruB  is  present  in  normal  stools  of  healthy  chil- 
dren is  still  unsettled.  Wollstein  at  the  Babies'  Hospital  failed  to  dis- 
cover its  presence  in  the  stools  of  5G  normal  infants.  The  b.  dysenterice 
has  never  been  found  outside  the  body ;  we  are  therefore  entirely  ignorant 
both  of  its  habitat  and  its  mode  of  entry.  There  are  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  it  appears  at  times  among  the  saprophytic  bacteria  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents. 

The  role  played  by  other  bacteria,  especially  the  streptococcus,  in  the 
production  of  the  deeper  lesions  of  the  intestine  may  be  an  important 
one.  This  ai)pears,  however,  to  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  secondary 
invasion. 

Lesions. — It  is  surprising  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  single  specific 
cause  can  excite  such  a  variety  of  lesions.  The  nature  of  the  anatomical 
changes  apparently  depends  upon  other  factors,  such  as  the  intensity 
of  the  infection,  the  local  resistance,  and  still  more  upon  the  duration 
of  the  disease. 

The  nature  of  the  lesions  in .  ileo-colitis  differs  greatly,  hut  their 
position  is  quite  constant:  they  affect  the  lower  ileum  and  the  colon. 
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In  about  half  the  cases  only  the  colon  is  affected.     The  lesions  of  the 
ileum  are  usually  limited  to  the  lower  two  or  three  feet. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  different  varieties  of  ileo-colitis  were 
found  in  eighty-two  of  my  own  autopsies  was  as  follows : 

Follicular  ulceration 36 

Catarrhal  inflammation 26 

Catarrhal  inflammation  with  superficial  ulceration 6 

Membranous  inflammation 14 

82 

Acute  Catarrhal  Ileo-colitis. — In  the  milder  cases  there  are 
changes  in  the  epithelium  and  infiltration  of  the  mucosa.  In  the  severer 
cases  the  submucosa  is  involved,  and  the  infiltration  of  the  mucosa  may  be 
so  great  as  to  lead  to  necrosis  and  the  formation  of  ulcers. 

Oross  Appearances. — While  the  lower  ileum  and  the  colon  are  most 
seriously  affected,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  quite  marked  changes  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  and  even  in  the  stomach.  In 
the  cases  of  short  duration,  the  lesions  are  sometimes  more  marked  in  the 
small  intestine  than  in  the  colon.  The  stomach  contains  undigested  food, 
and  mucus  which  is  commonly  stained  a  dark-brown  colour.  It  may  be 
dilated  or  contracted.  The  mucous  membrane  is  pale  or  congested;  if 
the  latter,  it  is  usually  in  patches,  and  more  about  the  pyloric  orifice. 
The  intestinal  contents  are  generally  green  in  colour,  and  thin.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  often  coated  with  tenacious  mucus.  The  small  in- 
testine is  distended  with  gas,  the  large  intestine  nearly  empty,  except  the 
transverse  colon.  The  mucous  membrane  may  appear  somewhat  swollen. 
In  the  small  intestine  there  are  occasionally  seen  swelling  and  oedema  of 
the  villi,  so  that  they  project  abnormally  and  give  a  plush-like  appear- 
ance. Congestion  is  a  constant  feature,  and  it  may  be  simply  upon  the 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  about  the  solitary  follicles,  or  it  may 
be  intense  and  involve  the  whole  intestine  for  some  distance.  Small 
haemorrhagic  areas  are  often  seen  here  and  there,  widely  scattered.  In 
the  most  severe  cases  there  are  marked  thickening  and  uniform  conges- 
tion, and  the  appearance  is  sometimes  much  like  that  seen  in  membran- 
ous inflammation.  The  solitary  follicles  throughout  the  colon  are  usu- 
ally swollen,  projecting  above  the  mucous  membrane  and  about  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head.  Peyer's  patches  may  be  normal,  or  they  may  be  swollen 
and  congested,  with  other  evidences  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  the 
surrounding  mucous  membrane,  or,  more  rarely,  they  may  be  involved 
when  the  rest  of  the  mucosa  appears  healthy.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
lymph  nodules  of  the  small  intestine.  The  lymph  nodes  of  the  mesentery 
are  usually  swollen  and  acutely  congested,  but  they  may  appear  normal. 

Microscopical  Appearances, — In  interpreting  the  changes  found  in 
the  mucosa^  the  same  precautions  must  be  observed  as  previously  stated. 
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There  is  usually  loss  of  the  Buperficiial  epithelium  and  of  tliat  lining 
the  tubular  glands  at  their  orifices.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  mucosa  and 
within  the  tubular  glands,  fine  granular  matter  is  seen  derived  from  the 
broken-down  opitlielium.  The  goblet  cells  are  distended  with  mucus, 
and  do  not  slain  clearly.  The  lumen  of  the  tubular  glands  is  narrowed 
from  pressure  due  to  the  swelling  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  which  separates 
them,  which  is  partly  from  oedema,  and  partly  from  cell  infiltration 
(Fig.  54).  A  thick  layer  of  mucus  and  round  cells,  adhering  closely 
to  the  surface,  may  resemble  a  pseudo-membrane  (Fig.  55).  In  fatal 
cases  of  moderate  severity  the  superficial  portion  of  the  mucosa  is  in- 
filtrated with  round  cells  and  crowded  with  bacteria  of  many  kinds,  the 
depth  to  which  this  infiltration  extends  depending  upon  the  severity 
and  duration  of  the  process.    In  very  severe  cases  there  is  found  a  dense 
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Fia.  54. — Acute  Catarrhal  iNn^miATiaN  or  the  Ilbuu.  At  the  left  is  Been  the  edge 
of  a  Peyer'a  patch  (P)  greatly  awollen.  The  most  atrikins  fi^aturr^  of  the  lesion  is 
the  loHa  of  the  superficial  epilht'liuiT),  which  is  shown  iu  all  paria  of  the  specimen. 
The  Bignilicance  of  this  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  autopsy  was  made  hut  two 
hours  after  death.  At  several  pnints,  F,  F.  the  tubular  follicles  have  loosened  Knd 
fallen  out.  The  mucosa,  A .  is  slightly  infiltrated  with  cells,  espceially  near  the  Peyer's 
patch.  The  submucosa,  C,  and  muscular  coats,  D.  E.  are  normal.  V.  V,  are  smaU 
veins.  Hittory. — Infant,  nine  months  old.  previously  healthy;  sick  three  days  with 
severe  intestinal  symptomB;  temperature,  103°  to  105°  F.  Autopt)/- — Aeute  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  ileum  and  colon;  Peyer's  patehea  red  and  swollen.  The  apeeimen  i* 
taken  from  the  lower  ili'uni.  The  BUpuriicial  character  of  the  leaioii  ia  chiefly  due  to 
the  short  duration  of  the  proeesa. 

infiltration  of  the  mucosa  and  of  the  submucosa  also,  which  in  places 
extends  quite  tn  Ihc  inuacular  cciat.  These  i'iincm  rlowly  rosemhle  those  of 
the  membranous  variety,  lucking  only  tlie  exudiUioii  of  fibrin.  Tlie  lymph 
nodules  of  the  colon  are  swollen  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  chiefly  from 
an  increase  in  the  numlwr  of  lymphoid  cells.  This  swelling  may  be  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  lesion.  If  the  process  is  Bufficiontly  pro- 
longed, the  IjTnph  nodules  may  break  down  and  ulcerate.  The  changes  in 
the  lymph  nodules  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  I'eyer's  patches  arc  sim- 
ilar to  those  seen  in  the  colon,  but  are  less  marked,  and  fi-equcntly  absent 
altogether.    Ulceration  in  Peyer's  patches  is  extremely  rare. 


EXTEN!- 


UtrF.RiTIOS    OF  THK   CoLOS. 

ileo-coljtis  of  fifteen  d»ji'  dnnt- 


PepuJe  child  nine  montbi)  olJ :  s;mploinB  of 
tion;  Umperature,  101 '  tu  104'''>  P..  &ii(l  from  i 
ftod  Tellow,  but  no  bluod. 

Eitenaive  ulceration  thri>uglii>ut  the  colon,  most  nmrkeil 
trom  wbicb  Bjieclinen  is  lakvn, 

A  A  are  small  circular  ukvrs ;  It  B.  larger  ones  from  uiialeKence  of  sereral  of 
theM;  C  C,  Iftrge  areas  of  ulceration,  t)ie  mucous  membrane  being  almost  entinlj 
dMtcoyvd. 


(  to  eight  stools  dailf— thin,  green, 
ri  ileacending  portion. 
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The  small  veme  and  capillaries  of  the  mucosa  and  aubmucosa  are 
usually  distended  with  blood ,  small  extravasationB  are  very  common,  and 
occaaionalh  larger  ones  are  seen 

Catarrhal  inflammation,  except  in  its  %ery  severe  form,  which  la  not 
frequent,  causes  no  lesions  that  can  not  readily  be  repaired     The  most 


^/y 
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C  IB  vvoiywherc  densely  infiltrated  with  rouDd  cells  cotnprusing  the  tubular  foUielei 
and  in  places.  L,  L,  almoat  eSadng  them.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  mucosa  U  a  thick 
layer  of  celU  and  mucus.  Beneath  this  the  epithelial  arches.  B.  B.  covering  the  villi 
can  be  seen.  The  lesioUE  ore  almoat  entirely  of  the  mucosa.  The  only  changel  in 
the  Bubmucosa.  E,  are  groups  of  cells  about  the  small  blood-vessels,  V,  V.  Hiilory. — 
Infant  six  months  old;  moderate  diarrhiEB  twelve  days;  severe  symptoms  with  high 
temperature  [ur  bii  doyB.  There  was  inlenBe  ioflammatioD  of  the  entire  colon  and 
lower  three  feet  of  the  ileum.  Intestine  greatly  congested  and  thickened.  Specimen 
is  from  the  ileum. 


persistent  change  is  usually  the  swelling  of  tlie  lymph  nodules,  which 
may  last  a  long  time,  and  appears  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
tendency  to  relapses  and  recurring  attacks.  If  there  is  a  continuance 
of  the  exciting  cause,  or  the  patient's  constitution  is  feeble,  the  procesa 
may  become  chronic. 

Catarrhal  Inflammation  with  SurERFiriAL  Ulceration. — In 
the  most  severe  form  of  catarrhal  inflammation  which  does  not  prove 
fatal  in  the  earlier  stages,  extensive  ulceration  occasionally  takes  place; 
usually  these  ulcere  are  seen  throughout  the  entire  colon,  and  occasion- 
ally  a  few  are  found  in  the  lower  ileum.  They  generally  begin  in  the 
mucosa  overlying  the  lymph  nodules,  and  while  they  have  a  wide  super- 
ficial area,  they  do  not  extend  deeper  than  the  mucosa.  The  small 
ulcers  are  circular  and  usually  show  at  the  centre  a  small  granular  body 
— the  lymph  nodule.  The  larger  ulcere  result  from  the  coalescence  of 
several  small  ones,  and  are  irregular  in  shape.  They  may  be  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter.    Sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance  a  large 
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part  of  the  mucoBB  may  be  destroyed.  Often  the  entire  surface  presents 
a  worm-eaten  appearance  (Plate  VIII).  On  microscopical  examination 
there  ie  seen,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ulcer,  complete  destruction  of 
the  mucosa,  the  submucosa  being  densely  packed  with  round  cells  quite 
to  the  muscular  coat. 

Inflammation  op  the  Lymph  Nodules  with  TTlcebation  (fol- 
licular ulceration). — Follicular  ulcers  are  found  at  autopsy  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases  dying  from  diarrhceal  diseases.    They  are  rarely  seen 


Fio,  68. — Lymph  Nodcle  or  ra«  Colon  in  the  Eablt  St*ob  or  Ulceiutiov — F0U.ICD- 
LAn  Ulcer.  The  nodule,  F,  ia  much  CDlarged,  and  Ja  Lreaking  down  and  discharging 
into  the  intestiae.  The  other  changes  are  not  marked.  The  superficial  epithdium 
is  gnnc;  the  mucosa,  A,  shows  a  slight  increase  of  cells,  and  in  the  submucosa.  C,  are 
neats  of  cells  about  the  Bniall  vessels,  V,  V.  Hitlorv. — Delicate  child,  thirteen  months 
old:  slight  dianhoi^a  four  weeks;  severe  symptoms  five  days.  The  colon  was  filled 
with  ulcers  oni>-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  illuHtration. 

in  those  which  have  lasted  less  tlian  a  week,  and  not  oft«n  before  the 
middle  of  the  second  week.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  in 
these  cases  is  about  three  weeks. 

In  thirty-six  cases  in  which  follicular  ulcers  were  found  at  autopsy, 
they  were  present  in  the  small  intestine  alone  in  but  three  cases ;  in  the 
small  intestine  and  in  the  colon  in  six  cases;  in  the  remaining  twenty- 
seven  they  were  present  only  in  the  colon.  Whca  in  the  small  intestine 
they  were  seen  only  in  the  lower  ileum.  Ulceration  was  seen  a  few  times 
in  one  or  two  of  the  nodules  of  a  Peyor's  patch.  Ulceration  of  the  large  in- 
testine involved  the  whole  colon  in  about  half  the  cases;  while  in  the  re- 
mainder the  process  was  limited  to  its  lower  portion.  The  dwpent  and  also 
the  largest  ulcers  were  usually  in  the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure. 


Dekp  FoLUd-'LAR  Ulcers  or  the  Colon. 
A  delicate  child,  fourlcfti  months  old,  siek  twelve  durs;  si i)o1  s  t;''(!cn,  yellow,  broWD, 


The  smblt  intestine  wus  normal :  uk-cnt  thmuRlioiit  rolnn.  The  specimen  is  from 
descending  colon :  the  iiki'rs  are  tleiMi.  and  moat  <if  tlieni  eilcnci  to  the  muscular  coat 
(For  microscopical  apiiearunce,  aei'  Pig,  6B.) 
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In  the  early  stage  these  ulcers  appear  as  tiny  excavations  at  the  sum 
mit  of  the  prominent  lymph  nodules  Later  the  whole  nodule  mav  be 
destroyed  and  a  email  round  ulcer  is  formed  from  one  twelfth  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (Plate  I\)  These  are  quite  deep  and 
haie  overhanging  edges  when  closely  set  they  give  the  intestine  a  sieve- 
like  appearance  By  the  coalescence  of  several  of  them  larger  ulcers 
ma}  form  uhich  are  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  At  the  bottom  of 
these  larger  ones  the  transverse  striee  of  the  circular  muscular  coat  are 
often  plainl}  seen     I  have  never  known  them  to  cause  perforation 

Aficrobcopical  Appearances — The  lymph  nodulea  are  swollen  prm 
c  pally  from  the  accunulation  within  them  of  round  cells  This  is  fol 
lowed  U  Boften  ug  which  usually  begins  at  the  summit  of  the  nodule 
anl  extends  lownuard  the  reticulum  breaks  down  and  the  cellular 
ntents  esctpe  into  the  intestine  (Fig  56)  Softening  may  begin  at 
tl  c  I  ntre  of  tl  c  noluie   whicli  ruptures  tike  an  absccbs      The  destnic 


t  S7 — DeepI'  (,(,  rwLAB  Ulcer  ofthe  Colon  AdecpuWr  ishownntP  aamaltft 
nc  at  I-  The  HP[  urat  <iu  of  thp  muroiui  at  H  b  a  r  dental  There  e  do  trace  of  the 
Ivmph  odulc  fron  wh  ch  the  large  uleer  had  ta  ongin  The  destructive  proceM  haa 
extended  laterally  id  the  (iul>inucosa.  C.  aod  the  mueosB,  A,  is  (alliufi  in  to  fill  up  the 
space.  Id  the  vicinity  if  the  ulccrn.  the  aubmucoBa  is  densely  infiltrated  with  round 
cells,  L",  L",  which  also  are  seen  in  the  l>inph  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  circular 
muscular  fibres,  L',  L',  and  some  are  seen  in  the  longitudinal  muscular  coat,  L,  L, 
Hittory, — Thirteen  months  old,  delicate;  continuous  diarrhical  symptoms  for  three 
weeks.  Ulcers  found  throughout  the  colon,  the  laritest,  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  illuatration  shows  one  of  the  small  ones  like  those  in  Plate  IX. 

tion  of  the  whole  nodaic  leaves  a  cavity,  which  is  the  follicular  ulcer. 
At  first  the  uk^r  c-om'spimds  in  size  to  the  niwlule,  but  infiltration  of 
the  adjacent  tiswue  soon  takes  place,  wliicli  may  liecome  necrotic.  In 
this  way  llic  ulcer  extends  chiefly  in  the  submucous  coat.  The  lesion  ia 
never  limitctl  to  the  lympli  nmlules;  but  the  extent  of  the  other  changes 
found  depends  upon  the  severity  and  the  duration  of  the  process.  In 
cases  dying  after  an  illness  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  we  usually  find  only 
moderate  changes  in  the  mucosa,  and  in  the  submucosa  a  slight  infiltra- 
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tion  of  round  cells,  especially  about  the  small  blood-vessels  (Fig.  56, 
y,Y),  In  those  which  have  lasted  three  or  four  weeks  the  ulcers  are 
deeper,  and  all  the  structures  of  the  intestine  in  their  neighbourhood  are 
usually  involved  (Fig.  57).  The  mucosa  is  densely  packed  with  round 
cells,  as  are  also  all  the  tissues  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcers ;  even  the  mus- 
cular coat  may  be  infiltrated.  The  ulcers,  however,  rarely  extend  deeper 
than  the  circular  layer. 

Follicular  ulceration  of  the  intestine  in  infancy  usually  terminates 
fatally  if  the  process  is  an  extensive  one.  In  less  severe  cases  recovery 
may  take  place,  the  ulcers  healing  by  granulation  and  cicatrisation  in  the 
course  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks. 

Acute  Membranous  Ileo-colitis. — This  is  the  most  severe  form 
of  intestinal  inflammation  seen  among  children.  The  process  differs 
quite  materially  from  that  described  as  occurring  Among  adults.  In 
only  one  of  my  own  cases  was  it  associated  with  membranous  inflamma- 
tion of  any  other  mucous  membrane,  in  that  case  with  membranous  gas- 
tritis. The  most  frequent  type  of  membranous  colitis  is  that  with 
severe  acute  symptoms,  both  constitutional  and  local,  with  a  duration 
of  from  six  to  fourteen  days.  In  young  infants  its  symptoms  and 
course  are  very  irregular,  and  it  may  be  found  at  autopsy  when  no  seri- 
ous intestinal  lesion  has  been  suspected. 

Oross  Appearances, — There  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  usually  very 
little  pseudo-membrane  and  no  deep  sloughing.  The  lesion  affects  the 
last  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon,  sometimes  only 
the  colon.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  any  marked  lesions  higher 
in  the  small  intestine.  The  most  marked  changes  are  near  the  ileo-caecal 
valve  or  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum.  In  the  ileum  they  may 
be  quite  as  severe  as  in  the  colon  (Plate  X).  The  intestinal  wall  is 
firm  and  stiff,  and  is  two  or  three  times  its  normal  thickness.  It  is  not 
thrown  into  deep  folds,  as  is  the  healthy  intestine  when  empty.  It  is 
very  rare  to  find  false  membrane  that  can  be  stripped  off  in  patches  of 
any  considerable  size.  When  membrane  exists,  the  colour  is  a  yellowish 
or  grayish  green,  and  the  surface  is  often  fissured,  giving  a  lobulated 
appearance.  In  the  parts  where  no  pseudo-membrane  can  be  seen,  the 
surface  is  usually  of  an  intense  red  colour  and  is  rough  and  granular,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  normal  glistening  appearance.  Here  and  there 
small  extravasations  of  blood  may  be  seen.  In  the  regions  most  affected,  tlie 
normal  structures  of  the  mucous  membrane — the  villi,  Peyer's  patches, 
and  solitary  follicles — c»an  not  be  distinguished.  In  a  single  instance  I 
found  an  exudation  of  fibrin  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine  for 
a  short  distance.  Except  in  the  lower  ileum  the  small  intestine  shows 
no  constant  changes,  and  none  are  usually  found  in  the  stomach. 

Microscopical  Changes, — These  (Fig.  58)  are  much  more  uniform 
than  the  gross  appearances.    The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  exu- 


MsHBRAKOUa    I K FLA »  NATION   01'  THE   IlEL'H. 

A  delicate  cliild,  eleven  months  olili  niikl  (liarrliu-n  for  two  weeks  vitliout  fsTer; 


to  102'5    v.;  green  and 


e  aymptoms  /or  twelve  days;  tenip-i 
mucous  nooU ;  no  blood. 

The  lesioiiB  invoked  tlie  lust  foiit  of  ilenm  ami  antire  colon.  Specimen  is  from 
lower  ileum,  and  shows  the  nl>rii[>t  leriiiiiiiitioii  of  the  losion ;  the  upper  jiart  shows 
Dormal  small  intestine ;  A  is  a  IVyer's  [mldi:  B  is  the  inflamed  psrt  of  the  {,-'■-- 
it  has  a  rough  graDular  appearance  an<l  is  iiiiieh  thickenpil. 
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dation  of  fibrin,  which  forms  a  distinct  pKCudo-membrane  upon  the 
surface  of  tlie  intestine ;  it  may  infiltrate  tlie  mucosa,  and  even  the  sub- 
mucosa.  Fibrin  is  seen  under  the  microscope  in  parts  of  tlie  specimen, 
which  to  the  naked  eye  show  no  distinct  pseudo- membrane,  but  only  a 
granular  appearance.  In  rare  cases  a  flbrinouB  exudation  may  be  found 
upon  the  peritoneal  covering  uf  the  intestine.  The  paeu do- membrane  is 
made  up  of  a  fibrinous  network  containing  small  round  cells,  some  red 


Fio.  58. — Meubranodh  Inflamuatioh  or  the  Colon.     The  intpatio?  is  covered  with 

D  pscudn-mpmbranc,  M.  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  KTuautar  fibria;  the  mucosa, 
A.  is  densely  iiackcd  with  round  cpllti.  and  the  tubular  fcJIiclcB  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, traces  only  being  tcft  at  T,  T.  The  aubmucosa.  C,  is  greatly  thickened. 
partly  from  cells,  but  chiefly  from  fibrin,  which  with  a  high  power  is  seen  to  be  every- 
where in  this  coat,  as  welt  as  the  mucosa.  Nests  of  cells  are  seen  in  the  muscular 
coats  at  L,  L,  At  f  is  a  lymph  nodule  covered  by  pscudo-menibrBne.  but  breaking 
down  at  its  centre.  V.  V,  are  small  blood-vesHpla  with  Deata  of  cells  about  them. 
i/i«OT/.— Fourteen  months  old;  ill  nine  day^;  temperature  101°  to  106°  F.;  all  stools 
containing  blood.  Lesions  found  throughout  rolon  nnd  in  lower  ileum.  Intestine 
greatly  thickened.     Specimen  is  from  ascending  colon,  where  lesion  was  espeeially 


blood-cells,  and  numerous  bacteria.  The  mucosa,  and  usually  tlie  sub- 
mucosa,  are  densely  infiltrated  with  smalt  round  cells,  which  in  places 
may  be  so  numerous  as  to  ctlace  tlie  normal  elements  of  the  intestine. 
The  tubular  follicles  are  in  some  places  quite  destroyed,  not  a  vestige  of 
them  remaining.  In  other  places  they  are  compressed  and  distorted  by 
the  accumulation  of  cells.  The  great  thickening  of  the  intestine  is  due 
partly  to  the  cell  infiltration,  partly  to  the  fibrinous  exudation,  and 
partly  to  oedema.  All  the  blood-vessels,  both  in  the  mucosa  and  sub- 
niucosa,  arc  gorged  with  blood,  and  many  small  extravasations  are  seen. 
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A  necrotic  process  with  the  formation  of  deep  ulcers  I  have  never  seen 
associated  with  membranous  colitis. 

Associated  Lesions  of  Ileo-colitis. — The  most  important  one  is 
broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  found  in  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
tracted cases^  and  not  infrequently  it  is  the  cause  of  death.  I  think  it  is 
seldom  due  to  an  infection  from  the  intestine,  although  such  a  thing  is 
possible  in  septica^mic  cases.  It  occurs  rather  as  it  does  in  any  other 
protracted  exhausting  disease.  In  a  study  of  sixty  cases,  Spiegelberg 
did  not  find  bacteria  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  he  regards  in- 
fection through  the  blood  as  not  yet  proved.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  hospital  cases,  having  no  relation  to  the 
intestinal  disease.  Peritonitis  is  infrequent.  I  have  met  with  it  but 
once  or  twice,  and  then  it  was  localised  and  of  the  plastic  variety.  In- 
flammations of  the  other  serous  membranes — pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and 
meningitis — are  all  very  rare. 

The  renal  lesions  of  ileo-colitis  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion,  some  observers  holding  that  nephritis  is  a  frequent  compli- 
cation of  the  severer  forms  of  diarrhoea,  while  others  have  held  it  to  be 
rare.  The  lesions  I  have  usually  found  in  my  own  cases  coincide  with 
those  described  by  others,  and  consist  in  marked  degeneration  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubes  with  but  few  glomerular  or  interstitial  changes. 
In  three  or  four  instances  only  have  I  found  well-marked  lesions  of  acute 
diffuse  nephritis  at  autopsy,  or  seen  its  symptoms  clinically.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  very  infrequent  though  sometimes  a  most  serious  complica- 
tion. The  lesions  mentioned  as  usually  present  are  properly  classed 
as  acute  degeneration  rather  than  as  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  Its 
causes  are  chiefly  the  irritation  of  toxins,  intensified  no  doubt  by  the 
concentration  of  the  urine.  Degenerative  changes  may  be  found  also 
in  the  heart  muscle,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  even  in  the  central  nervous 
system. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  a  study  of  the  blood  in 
intestinal  inflammations,  to  determine  how  frequently  and  in  what 
circumstances  a  general  blood  infection  (septicaemia)  from  the  intes- 
tines occurs.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  studied  under  proper 
precautions  the  blood  is  sterile. 

Symptoms. — (1)  Catarrhnl  Cases  of  Moderate  Severity. — The  onset  is 
usually  sudden,  often  with  vomiting,  and  for  twelve,  sometimes  twenty- 
four  hours  tlie  symptoms  may  be  those  of  acute  indigestion:  vomiting, 
pain,  fever,  and  frequent,  thin,  green  or  yellow  stools,  which  are  partly 
faecal  and  contain  undigested  food.  Later  the  discharges  contain  blood 
and  mucus,  are  often  preceded  by  pain  and  accompanied  by  tenesmus. 
The  stools  are  very  frequent,  often  every  half  hour,  and  proportionately 
small,  sometimes  less  than  a  tablespoonful  being  found  upon  the  nap- 
kin after  severe  straining  efforts.    The  mucus  may  be  clear  and  jelly- 
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like,  or  it  may  Iw  iiii.\e(l  with  F»».-al  matter.  Blood  is  Been  in  some  cases 
in  almost  every  stool,  but  rarely  in  clots,  usually  streaking  the  mucus. 
These  stools  are  almost  odourless.  After  two  or  three  days  the  blood 
usually  disappears,  or  is  seen  only  as  traces  in  an  occasional  stool ;  but 
mucus  is  still  present  in  large  quantities.  Tlie  colour  of  the  discharges 
now  liccomes  dark  brown  or  brownish-green.  Prolapsus  ani  is  frequent, 
and  may  occur  with  nearly  every  stool.  Abdominal  pain  is  present,  and 
is  often  quite  intense  juat  before  the  stool ;  and  frequently  there  is  ten- 
dernesH  along  the  colon.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  tempera- 
ture is  usually  high,  from  102°  to  104°  F.    During  the  greater  part  of 
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Fto.  S9. — WatoHT  CvBVE  SaowiNo  Loss  rBOH  Ilbo-colitis.  Well-nouriihed  infuit; 
attack  of  measlcB  st  A  (rortieth  week),  followed  by  ileo-colitia.  whirh  though  not 
severe  raatiDUpd  with  piBccrhstions  during  Sfptrmber  and  October.  At  B  all 
Bymptonui  had  disappeared  except  nccfuinnol  mucus  in  the  stools.  Rapid  iniprove- 
ment  from  this  time,  which  was  contiDUcd  durini;  the  wiater,  the  child  beinit  sent 
to  a  warm  climate;  It  was,  however,  five  and  a  half  months  before  the  weight  reached 
the  normal  average  line. 


the  attack  it  ranges  from  99°  to  102°  F.  There  is  considerable  prostra- 
tion; the  loss  in  weiglit  is  usually  marked  and  continuous;  appetite  is 
lost ;  the  tongue  is  coated  and  the  general  api)earance  of  the  children  in- 
dicates serious  illness,  altlmugh  no  really  grave  symptoms  are  present. 
Convalescence  is  always  slow,  and  it  may  be  months  before  the  lost 
weight  is  regained  (Fig.  53). 

In  the  milder  cases  the  symptoms  point  to  inflammation  of  the  lower 
part  of  tlic  colon  only.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  at  all 
marked.  The  temperature  may  not  be  alHwe  101°  F. ;  the  tongue  may 
n'main  clean  mid  the  up|H'tilc  good;  llic  child  nitiy  Ik"  bright  and  active, 
and  Iwrdly  seem  at  all  ill,  and  yet  have  from  six  to  eight  small  mucous 
and  bloody  stools  a  day. 

The  duration  of  the  acute  symptoms  is  usually  about  a  week,  and 
jret  in  such  cases,  even  tluiugh  tlie  child  was  previously  in  good  condition 
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and  properly  treated,  recovery  is  slow.  Tlie  first  syraptora  of  improve- 
ment is  generally  the  disappearance  of  blood  from  the  stools,  which  at 
the  same  time  become  less  frequent,  and  the  pain  and  tenesmus  cease. 
Gradually  the  stools  assume  more  of  a  faecal  character,  but  mucus  is 
likely  to  persist  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  it  may  be  seen  in  all  stools,  or 
only  occasionally.  In  some  cases  both  the  mucus  and  blood  disappear 
and  the  stools  become  thin,  brown,  or  green,  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
diarrhoea.  Although  the  early  stage  of  very  acute  symptoms  may  last 
but  a  few  days,  if  there  is  a  continuance  for  tlirce  or  four  weeks  of  the 
brown,  mucous  stools,  with  emaciation  and  slight  fever,  ulceration  is 
probably  present.  This  is  likely  to  occur  if  the  child  is  in  poor  condition, 
if  its  surroundings  are  bad,  or  if  it  is  improperly  treated  at  the  outset. 
Belapses  are  readily  excited,  but  cases  like  the  above  are  rarely  fatal 
except  in  delicate  infants.  This  is  the  most  common  form  of  ileo-colitis 
which  terminates  in  recovery. 

(2)  The  Severe  Catarrhal  Form. — ^This  form  of  ileo-colitis,  like  that 
just  described,  is  usually  primary.  The  symptoms  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  membranous  variety,  and  a  diagnosis  from  it  is  to  be  made  only 
by  the  absence  of  pseudo-membrane  from  the  stools.  The  most  rapid 
case  I  have  seen  lasted  only  three  days,  but  the  usual  duration  is  from 
one  to  two  weeks.  The  temperature  is  steadily  high ;  the  stools  continue 
very  frequent  and  generally  contain  blood;  there  is  great  prostration, 
dry  tongue,  sordes  on  the  lips  and  teeth,  and  prominent  nervous  symp- 
toms. Death  usually  o<»curs  from  exhaustion  and  profound  sepsis  while 
the  acute  symptoms  are  at  their  height.  If  the  patient  survives  this 
stage,  the  case  may  drag  on  for  four  or  five  weeks,  very  much  like  one 
of  follicular  ulceration,  and  then  terminate  in  recovery  or  in  death  from 
slow  asthenia,  broncho-pneumonia,  or  from  an  acute  exacerbation  of 
the  intestinal  symptoms.  The  autopsy  in  such  cases  usually  reveals  the 
presence  of  artificial  ulcers.  If  recovery  is  to  be  the  outcome,  after 
the  symptoms  have  been  nearly  stationary  for  a  long  time,  there  is  seen 
a  gradual  improvement  first  in  the  general  and  then  in  the  local  con- 
ditions. Convalescence  is  very  slow,  often  interrupted  by  relapses,  and 
it  may  be  months  belore  the  patient  is  quite  well.  In  some  cases  the 
child  never  regains  his  former  vigour. 

(3)  Follicular  Ulceration — Ulcerative  Inflammation  of  the  Nodules. 
— Follicular  ulceration  is  often  preceded  by  other  forms  of  intestinal 
disease.  It  is  not  very  frequently  met  with  in  infants  under  six  months 
of  age.  The  great  majority  of  those  aflfeftted  are  in  poor  condition  at 
the  time  of  the  attack. 

To  understand  the  symptoms  of  these  cases,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  follicular  ulceration  is  a  terminal  process  following  other  forms  of 
diarrha?a.  It  may  be  preceded  by  one  or  more  acute  attacks,  or  by  a 
protracted  subacute  attack.    On  account  of  the  feeble  resistance  of  the 
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child  or  the  continuance  of  tlie  exciting  cause,  the  pathological  proeesa 
gradually  extends  to  the  lymph  noduies  of  the  intestine,  chiefly  the 
colon,  which,  as  already  de8<Tibed,  pass  Buccessively  through  the  stages 
of  swelling,  softening,  and  uk-eration.  The  onset  of  the  illness  may 
therefore  be  abrupt,  with  vomiting  and  high  fever;  or  gradual,  without 
vomiting  and  with  very  little  fever.  The  patient  may  be  ill  for  a  week 
before  the  exact  type  which  the  disease  is  assuming  can  be  positively 
determined.  It  is  not  possible  to  mark  the  transition  from  acute  gastro- 
enteric intoxication  to  follicular  ileo-colitis.  Usually  the  latter  may  be 
assumed  to  exist  whenever,  after  a  very  acute  onset,  there  is  a  continued 
temperature,  and  when  the  stools  habitually  contain  large  quantities  of 
mucus  without  blood. 
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Vomiting  is  not  a  feature  of  these  cases ;  but  it  is  often  present  at  the 
onset.  Throughout  the  attack  it  is  easily  excited  by  injudicious  feeding 
or  medication.  The  temperature  is  seldom  high,  except  at  first;  its  usual 
range  is  from  90°  to  101°  P. ;  toward  the  close,  even  of  fatal  cases,  it  may 
be  scarcely  above  the  normal.  The  accompanying  chart  (Fig,  60)  is  a 
very  good  illustration  of  the  course  of  the  temperature  in  cases  begin- 
ning abruptly  and  ending  fatally. 

The  stools  are  seldom  very  frequent,  the  number  being  from  four 
to  eight  a  day.  The  most  constant  feature  is  the  presence  of  mucus, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  stools  and  usually  abundant.  Blood  is  not  gen- 
erally present,  and  a  large  amount  of  blood  is  extremely  rare.  It  was 
absent  entirely  in  more  than  half  of  my  cases  in  which  the  diagnosia 
was  confirmed  by  autopsy.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  early  in  the  attack 
is  not  uncommon,  depending  here  upon  congestion.  Tjai^e  heemorrhages 
fmm  ulcers  I  have  never  seen.'  The  colour  of  the  stools  is  most  fre- 
qxiently  dark  green  or  brown.  Fluid  stools  are  seen  only  <1uring  exacerba- 
tions. The  odour  is  usually  offenaivc,  particularly  in  protracted  cases. 
The  microscope  shows  epith«'1iiil  cells  in  great  numbers,  and  very  often 
an  abundance  of  sninll  round  cells,  which  may  l>e  looked  upon  as  the 
most  constant  sign  of  idceration. 
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The  failure  in  nutrition  and  steady  losa  in  weight  are  very  constant 
in  these  cases.  As  emaciation  goes  on,  the  skin  hangs  in  loose  folds  on 
the  thighs;  it  becomes  dry  and  scaly  and  loses  its  elasticity,  and  occa- 
sionally small  petechial  spots  are  seen  upon  the  abdomen.  The  skin  over 
the  buttocks  becomes  excoriated,  and  bed-sores  form  over  the  heels,  the 
sacrum,  or  the  occiput.  The  abdomen  may  be  moderately  distended,  or 
it  may  be  relaxed  and  soft.  Tenderness  is  not  usually  present.  The 
appetite  is  lost,  and  in  most  cases  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 
children  to  take  a  proper  amount  of  nourishment.  Continued  aversion 
to  food  is  an  unfavourable  symptom.  Occasionally,  when  there  is  fever, 
fluids  are  taken  eagerly.  A  returning  appetite  is  always  an  encouraging 
sign.  The  mouth  is  often  dry,  the  tongue  coated,  sometimes  dry  and 
brown ;  there  may  be  sordes  upon  the  lips  and  teeth.  Superficial  ulcers 
form  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  often  thrush  is 
seen.  The  urine  is  usually  diminished,  high-coloured,  and  loaded  with 
urates.  Albumin  and  casts  are  rarely  present.  In  only  two  or  throe 
cases  have  I  seen  nephritis  severe  enough  to  be  a  factor  in  the  result. 
Tenesmus  and  prolapsus  ani  are  uncommon. 

The  average  duration  of  the  fatal  cases  is  about  three  weeks;  their 
course  is  often  marked  by  exacerbations  and  remissions.  If  recovery 
takes  place,  convalescence  is  always  very  slow  and  relapses  are  easily 
excited. 

Very  few  of  these  eases  recover  completely.  Even  those  who  survive 
the  primary  illness  are  likely  to  suffer  from  intestinal  symptoms  for 
many  months.  Fatal  relapses  are  often  brought  on  by  injudicious  feed- 
ing when  the  children  are  apparently  almost  well.  The  general  health 
is  usually  so  undermined  that  the  patients  continue  to  suffer  from  all  the 
symptoms  of  malnutrition,  and  ultimately  succumb  to  an  attack  of  some 
intercurrent  acute  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  ulceration  is  to  be  made  from  the  case  as  a  whole 
rather  than  from  any  special  symptoms.  If  a  delicate  infant,  who  lias 
previously  been  prone  to  diarrhceal  attacks,  has  green  mucous  stools  with 
low  fever,  and  these  symptoms  continue  with  unabated  severity  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  ulceration  is  probable.  If  such  svniptoms  continue  for 
three  or  four  weeks  with  steadily  failing  strength  and  loss  of  weight,  the 
diagnosis  is  almost  certain.  If,  on  the  contrary,  after  three  or  four  days 
of  acute  symptoms  there  is  improvement  in  the  stools  and  occasionally 
some  which  are  quite  fjecal  in  character,  even  though  it  may  he  a  week 
or  more  before  the  mucus  disappears,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  no 
ulcers  have  formed. 

(4)  The  Membranous  Form, — This  is  the  gravest  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines  seen  in  children,  and  its  symptoms  are  more  often 
obscure  than  are  those  of  any  other  variety.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  it  affects  young  infants.    There  may  be  at  the  onset  and  through- 
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out  tlie  eoursf!  of  the  diseaBe  severe  local  and  constitutional  ByiiiptomB; 
or  ttitli  well-marked  conBtitutiunal  symptomB,  the  local  symptomB  may 
be  slight  or  of  very  doubtful  character,  so  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for 
some  other  disease. 

In  tlie  first  form  it  closely  resembles  the  most  severe  cases  of  catar- 
rhal inflammation.  The  disease  begins  abruptly,  with  vomiting,  high 
temperature,  and  several  large,  fluid  stools.  The  vomiting  does  not 
often  rantinue  after  the  firBt  twenty-four  liours.  The  temperature  ia  at 
first  from  10a°  to  105°  F.,  and  its  course  may  be  Bteadilj  higli  (Fig.  61), 
or  remittent.  Tlie  abdomen  is  often 
tender  and  sometimes  swollen.  There 
is  severe  pain,  and  at  times  tencBmus, 
with  prolapse  of  the  rectum.  This  is 
intensely  congested,  and  sometimes 
shows  patches  of  pscu  do- membrane 
upon  itij  surface,  tlius  establishing 
the  diagnosis. 

The  stools  often  resemble  those 
of  the  catarrhal  variety,  except  that 
blood  is  more  constantly  present  and 
usually  more  abundant,  but  the  only 
positive  point  of  difference  is  the 
presence  of  shreds  or  flakes  of  pseudo- 
membrane.  If  the  stools  arc  thor- 
oughly washe<l  with  water  these  may  be  seen  as  smaH  gray  opaque 
masses,  which  arc  then  ea.-'ily  distinguished  from  the  transparent  mucus. 
I^rge  shreds  of  membrane  are  seldom  seen  in  children.  Both  biqod  and 
mucus  sometimes  disappear  from  the  stools,  which  may  consist  only  of 
dirty  water.  Under  the  microscope  there  may  be  seen  epithelial  cells, 
red  bloo<]-cells,  and  round  cells  in  great  immbers. 

The  presence  of  cerebral  syniptoms  in  these  cases  of  membranous 
ileo-colitis  may  lead  to  great  obscurity  in  the  diagnosis.  This  is  most 
frequently  true  at  the  onset.  There  may  be  high  temperature,  great 
prostration,  vomiting,  stupor,  delirium,  and  even  convulsions;  and  such 
symptoms  may  for  two  or  three  days  completely  mask  the  intestinal  con- 
dition. As  the  case  progresses,  however,  the  intestinal  symptoms  come 
more  and  more  into  prominence,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms  usually  sub- 
aide.  But  sometimes  this  is  not  the  case.  I  once  saw  a  case  closely 
watched  for  two  weeks  by  three  physicians  of  large  CTpericnce,  who  were 
agret^d  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  (t>rebral  lesion,  but  not  as  to  its  nature, 
wirich  showed  at  uutnjtBv  only  the  lesions  of  mcnibranous  colitis.  There 
wa«  a  continuous  but  irregular  fever,  stupor,  retracted  abdomen,  opis- 
thotonus, unequal  pupils,  and  at  times  irregular  respiration.  Two  or 
three  days  before  death  the  first  blood  appeared  in  the  stools,  and  at 
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the  same  time,  during  extensive  rectal  prolapse,  a  false  membrane  was 
Been. 

Membranous  colitis  is  also  obscure  when  it  ailccts  young  infants. 
Every  year  a  number  of  these  cases  are  seen  at  the  Babies'  Hospital. 
The  prominent  symptoms  are:  rather  high,  continuous  temperature, 
usually  ranging  between  101°  and  104"  F.,  but  following  no  distinct 
cune  (Fig.  68) ;  wasting,  which  is  not  rapid  but  progreswive ;  frequent 


Fro.  62. — Teupekatitbe  Chaut  or  Mbubrahoub  Colitih.  Infant  fourteen  moDtlu 
old,  Bahies'  Hoapital.  Symptooia  for  the  Grst  two  weeks  obscure,  HUggestiog  fimt 
pneumuiiia.  afterward  mcniriEitU.  Inteatinal  symptoms  for  the  last  two  weeks  only, 
never  very  severe;  atools  four  to  six  daily,  generslly  Kreen.  Ihin,  with  murh  mucus  at 
times,  and  once  or  twice  traces  of  blood.  Culture  four  days  before  death  showed 
streptocoei'i  and  colon  bacilti.  Autopsy:  No  lesion  of  importance  except  mem- 
branous colitis  involving  entire  colon;  a  alight  catarrhal  enteritis. 


stools,  which  have  no  constant  or  striking  characteristics.  They  are 
usually  thin,  yellow  or  greenish  in  colour,  often  containing  no  mucus  or 
blood.  Occasionally  for  a  day  the  stools  may  be  ahnoEt  normal  in  ap- 
pearance. In  number  they  average  five  or  six  a  day,  but  often  for  days 
only  two  or  three.  Outside  of  a  hospital  where  autopsies  are  regularly 
made  these  cases  arc  usually  overlooked  and  considered  as  obscure  pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis,  septicEemia,  typhoid,  etc. 

The  duration  of  membranous  ilco-colitis  is  usually  from  one  to  three 
weeks.  Death  takes  place  from  sepsis,  exhaustion,  or  from  complica- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  almost  every  case  of  the  severity  described 
terminates  fatally  when  it  occurs  In  an  Infant.  In  older  children  the 
prognosis  is  much  better  as  to  life,  but  in  them  the  acute  attack  may 
be  followed  by  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Ileo-colitis  is  to  be  distinguished  chiefly  from  ^phoid 
fever,  intussusception,  and  meningitis.  Typhoid  is  distinguished  by  the 
slower  invasion,  more  constant  temperature,  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
tympanites,  and  most  of  all  by  the  Widal  reaction  and  the  eruption- 
Acute  colitis  should  not  be  confounded  with  intussusception;  yet  the 
records  of  intussusception  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
were  regarded  in  the  beginning  as  cases  of  dysentery.  In  intussuscep- 
tion, altliough  we  have  a  sudden  onset  with  acute  pain,  tenesmus,  vomit- 
ing, and  marked  prostration,  there  is  rarely  fever.    The  later  symptoms 
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— absolute  constipation,  tumour,  stcrcoraceous  vomiting,  and  collapse — 
have  nothing  in  common  with  colitis.  The  membranous  form  may  be 
confounded  with  meningitis,  and  in  some  cases  a  differential  diagnosis 
is  impossible  except  by  lumbar  puncture.  Marked  diarrhoea,  even 
though  the  stools  are  not  characteristic,  should  always  make  one  doubt 
meningitis. 

A  diagnosis  between  the  different  varieties  of  ilco-colitis  is  not  always 
possible.  Follicular  ulceration  is  distinguished  by  its  lower  temperature, 
rather  subacute  course,  infrequency  of  blood  in  the  stools,  and  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  usually  preceded  by  diarrhoeal  attacks  which  are  often 
prolonged. 

In  the  catarrhal  form,  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  colon  are  usually  manifest  from  the  outset — bloody  stools,  pain, 
tenderness,  tenesmus,  and  fever.  In  the  membranous  variety  such  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  seen;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  local  symptoms  are  less 
pronounced,  while  the  constitutional  symptoms^  especially  those  relating 
to  the  nervous  system,  are  usually  marked.  The  course  is  usually  shorter 
and  more  intense  than  in  the  other  forms. 

An  agglutination  reaction  of  the  B.  dysentcrice  with  the  serum  of 
affected  children  is  usually  present.  But  for  general  use  in  diagnosis 
this  is  not  of  great  assistance.  It  is  subject  to  considerable  variation. 
Moreover,  it  is  seldom  present  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  which  time  the  nature  of  the  attack  is  evident  by  clinical  synjp- 
toms.  Agglutination  in  the  higher  dilutions  is  seen  only  with  the  par- 
ticular type  of  organism  with  which  the  infant  is  infected. 

Prognosis. — The  younger  the  patient  the  worse  the  outlook.  The 
prognosis  is  rendered  unfavourable  by  extreme  summer  heat  and  by 
prolonged  previous  attacks  of  intestinal  disturbance.  The  outlook  is 
worse  in  secondary  than  in  primary  cases.  In  a  given  case  bad  prog- 
nostic symptoms  are:  continuous  high  temperature,  the  persistence  of 
much  blood  in  the  stools,  and  severe  nervous  symptoms.  The  prognosis 
is  always  worse  in  institutions  than  in  private  practice. 

Prophylaxis. — What  has  been  said  regarding  general  prophylaxis  in 
the  previous  chapter,  applies  equally  well  to  cases  of  ileo-colitis. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  energetic 
early  treatment  of  all  the  milder  forms  of  diarrhoea,  and  particularly 
the  cases  of  acute  intestinal  indigestion  and  intoxication,  in  order  that 
the  process  may  be  arrested  before  serious  anatomical  changes  have  taken 
place.  Equal  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  prompt  and 
intelligent  treatment  at  the  very  Ixjginning  of  the  cases  with  a  sudden 
onset 

Hygienic  Treatment. — The  general  plan  recommended  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  should  Imj  followed  here.  A  change  of  air  is  desirable  for 
most  cases  as  soon  as  the  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided. 
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In  the  protracted  cases  which  drag  on  a  subacute  course,  this  change 
will  often  do  more  than  anything  else.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  necessary 
in  all  cases.  The  indications  for  bathing  are  the  same  as  in  other  cases 
of  acute  diarrhoea.  It  is  undesirable  to  crowd  these  patients  in  institu- 
tions^ as  they  always  do  better  when  separated. 

The  diet  during  the  acute  stage  should  be  the  same  as  in  other  forms 
of  acute  diarrhoea.  In  the  protracted  cases  the  diet  presents  great  dif- 
ficulties, as  the  children  have  little  or  no  appetite,  and  soon  come  to 
refuse  everything  in  the  shape  of  food  that  is  offered.  In  infancy,  in 
the  early  stage  only,  barley  or  rice  water  should  be  given.  In  the  later 
stage  the  articles  which  are  most  to  be  depended  upon  are  skimmed 
milk,  which  has  been  sterilised,  buttermilk  which  should  be  diluted 
according  to  the  conditions  present,  and  animal  broths.  Especially  to 
be  avoided,  not  only  in  the  acute  stage  but  during  convalescence,  are 
cream,  all  top-milk  mixtures,  and  also  the  malted  foods.  Infants,  when 
very  ill,  are  much  more  likely  to  take  too  little  than  too  much  food.  A 
careful  record  should  be  kept  of  the  amount  actually  taken  in  each 
twenty-four  hours.  In  no  case  should  food  be  given  oftener  than  every 
three  hours,  and  usually  the  intervals  should  be  longer,  water  and  stimu- 
lants being  allowed  between  the  feedings.  In  older  children  the  diet 
during  the  acute  stage  should  be  much  the  same  as  in  infants.  At  a  later 
period,  rare  scraped  beef,  kumyss,  buttermilk,  skimmed  milk,  and  zoo- 
lak  will  be  found  useful,  and  during  convalescence,  eggs,  boiled  milk,  or 
milk  gruels  made  with  rice  or  barley.  Special  care  should  be  given  to 
the  diet  for  a  long  time.  For  months  after  an  acute  attack  the  intes- 
tines are  very  easily  deranged.  Relapses  are  excited  by  changes  in  the 
temperature,  by  great  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  but  most  of  all  by  improper 
feeding.  Especially  in  older  children  should  such  articles  as  cream, 
oatmeal,  potatoes,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  vegetables,  and  all  fruits  be 
withheld  for  a  long  time.  I  have  seen  a  single  peach,  given  to  a  child 
two  years  old,  excite  a  dangerous  relapse,  and  a  few  raisins  a  fatal 
one. 

Medicinal  and  Mechanioal  Treatment. — Cases,  the  early  stage  of 
which  is  marked  by  vomiting  and  thin  diarrhoeal  stools,  are  to  be  man- 
aged at  the  outset  according  to  the  plan  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter, 
viz.,  free  purgation,  irrigation  of  the  colon,  and  stopping  all  food.  When 
the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  are  evident  from  the  outset,  as 
shown  by  the  frequent  bloody  and  mucous  stools  with  tenesmus  and 
pain,  the  measures  to  be  depended  upon  are  castor  oil  or  saline  cathar- 
tics, irrigation  of  the  colon,  and  later  opium  and  bisnuith  by  the  mouth. 
Castor  oil  should  be  administered  in  a  full  dose  at  the  outset — one 
drachm  at  six  months,  two  drachms  at  one  year,  and  half  an  ounce 
at  four  years.  Its  primary  effect  is  to  clear  the  intestines,  and  its  sec- 
ondary effect  is  soothing.    The  salines  may  be  used  as  described  in  the 
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previous  chapter.  If  the  stomach  is  at  all  irritable,  calomel,  one-fourth 
grain  every  half-hour  for  five  or  six  doses,  may  be  substituted.  Opium 
is  usually  required  on  account  of  the  pain,  tenesmus,  and  great  frequency 
of  stools.  The  dose  should  be  regulated  by  the  severity  of  these  symp- 
toms. The  deodorised  tincture  and  paregoric  are,  I  think,  preferable 
to  other  preparations.  Kepeated  small  doses  are  better  than  a  single  large 
dose.  It  is  very  important  that  opium  should  be  withheld  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  after  the  initial  purgative. 

As  the  pathological  process  is  principally  in  the  colon,  and  most 
severe  in  the  lower  half  of  the  colon,  it  can  often  be  much  more  effectively 
treated  by  injections  than  by  drugs  given  by  the  mouth.  Irrigation  of 
the  colon  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  means  of  treatment  in  these  cases. 
For  general  purposes  a  saline  solution  at  100**  to  104**  F.  should  be 
employed.  One  or  two  quarts  should  be  given  at  one  time;  it  should 
be  injected  high  into  the  colon  through  a  rectal  tube,  and  early  in  the 
disease  repeated  at  least  twice  a  day.  Wlien  the  tenesmus  is  very  great 
and  blood  abundant,  small  injections  of  eitlier  hot  water  (106°  to  110**  F.) 
or  ice  water  may  be  used,  and  later  astringent  injections. 

The  most  useful  astringent  is  tannic  acid  of  which  one  drachm  may 
be  added  to  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Whether  injections  are  to  be  used 
regularly  or  not  will  depend  much  upon  the  patient.  If  they  are  well 
borne,  they  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a  day  during  the  attack;  but  if 
at  every  attempt  to  give  them  the  child  struggles,  screams,  and  resists, 
they  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Complete  rest  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  treatment. 

For  cases  not  influenced  by  the  measures  mentioned,  or  those  not 
seen  at  the  outset,  bismuth  should  be  tried,  but  it  is  of  no  use  whatever 
unless  large  doses  are  administered.  From  two  to  four  drachms  of  the 
subcarbonate  should  be  given  in  twenty-four  hours  to  a  child  two  years 
old,  and  proportionate  doses  to  older  children.  This  may  be  suspended 
in  mucilage.  Tenesmus  and  pain  are  sometimes  relieved  by  the  injection 
of  three  or  four  ounces  of  a  starch  solution  to  which  from  five  to  ten 
drops  of  laudanum  are  added.  Severe  tenesmus,  when  not  controlled 
thus,  and  wlien  associated  witli  prolapsus  ani,  is  sometimes  immediately 
relieved  by  a  supi)OHit()ry  containing  cocaine.  Not  more  than  one-fourth 
grain  should  l)e  used  for  a  child  of  three  years. 

Although  a  serum  has  been  produced  which  protects  animals  against 
inoculation  with  the  7i.  dysenteria',  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  the  various 
forms  of  ileo-colitis  in  cliildren  has  not  been  followed  by  any  very  strik- 
ing benefit. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  needed  in  many  cases.  They  are  indicated 
by  a  weak  pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  great  general  prostration,  no 
matter  at  what  stage  in  the  disease  these  symptoms  are  seen.  Brandy 
is  usually  to  be  preferred.     Generally  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
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drops  every  tliroc  lioiirs  nre  needed  for  an  infant  one  yetir  old.    Brandy 
should  always  l)e  well  dihited. 

In  cases  wliere  symptome  liavc  lasted  two  or  three  weeks,  and  tlic 
active  ones  hiivo  subsided,  where  tlic  temiwriiture  is  scarcely  above  100° 
F.,  and  the  stools  reduced  to  four  or  five  a  day,  it  is  wise  to  stop 
all  medication  and  attend  only  to  the  feeding,  with  irrigation  of  the 
colon  every'two  or  three  days.  One  is  often  surprised  at  this  stage  to 
find  tliat  patients  do  better  without  drugs  than  with  them.  The  prevail- 
ing tendency  is  to  overdose  eases  of  this  type.  Careful  attention  to  diet, 
judicious  stimulation,  ot'casional  irrigation  of  the  bowel,  with  change  of 
air,  will  do  much  more  than  any  amount  of  medication.  During  con- 
valescence general  tonics  are  required,  such  as  arsenic,  iron,  nux  vomica, 
and  wine. 

CHRONIC  ILEO-COLITIS. 

The  severe  forms  of  chronic  ileo-colitis  follow  acute  ilco-coiitia,  usu- 
ally tlie  catarrhal  or  follicular  form,  as  the  membranous  is  so  severe 
that  the  patients  rarely  survive  the  acute  stage.  There  may  be  only  a 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  ulcers  may 
be  present  The  milder  forms  are  usually  the  result  of  chronic  intestinal 
indigestion. 

Leiioni. — Catarrhal  Form. — In  its  milder  form  it  is  fairly  common, 
but  in  its  severe  form  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  There  may  be  changes  in 
a  large  part  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  stomach,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
lower  ileum  and  colon. 
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Fia.  03. — Chronic  Catarbhal  Inflamhation  op  the  Ilicm.  Tlie  Iraioiu  affert  tbe 
mucosa,  .4,  ulmost  eiclusivly.  It  u  Bomcwhst  thickened;  thrre  is  cxtenuve  dMtnie- 
tion  of  the  tuhular  rollirles,  remains  beinR  seen  at  T.  T;  there  a  a  sreat  increase  in 
the  cells,  and  some  new  oonaective  tiiunie  in  the  mucosB.  Large  new  btood-veaBCU 
are  seen  at  C,  C.  HUlory. — pdicate  child.  thirt(«n  mantha  old;  diarrhoeal  Bymptmiu 
for  four  months;  during  the  drat  two  weelm  there  wajj  hUh  fever;  at  death  weighed 
eight  pounds.  The  gross  changes  at  the  autopsy  were  very  slight.  The  section  is 
from  the  middle  ileum. 

The  gross  appearonce  of  the  intestine  often  differs  very  little  from 
the  normal.  The  mucous  membrane  is  usually  of  a  dull  gray  or  slate 
colour.    Pigmentation  may  occur  as  strife  in  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
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more  frequently  it  is  limited  to  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  lymph 
nodules;  these,  as  well  as  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes,  are  generally 
swollen. 

The  microscopical  changes  are  usually  marked.  The  lesion  is  chiefly 
one  of  the  mucosa  (Fig.  63).  The  important  features  are  a  disappear- 
ance of  very  many  of  the  tuhular  glands,  and,  in  the  small  intestine,  of 
the  villi  also.  There  is  a  very  marked  cell  proliferation  in  the  adenoid 
tissue  of  the  mucosa,  and  if  the  disease  has  existed  long  enough  there 
may  be  a  production  of  new  connective  tissue.  The  solitary  lymph 
nodules  show  usually  nothing  but  cell  hyperplasia.  The  lesions  are  not 
uniformly  distributed,  but  occur  in  patches  throughout  the  intestine. 
When  present  in  the  stomach,  they  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  described 
in  the  intestine,  although  rarely  so  severe.  In  milder  cases  the  gross 
appearances  may  show  very  little  change  to  the  naked  eye,  except  swell- 
ing of  the  lymph  nodules.  Under  the  microscope  there  may  l)e  found 
more  or  less  extensive  cell  infiltration  of  the  mucosa,  but  rarely  any 
destructive  changes  or  new  connective  tissue. 

Ulcerative  Form, — This  is  rather  rare,  for  the  reason  that  in  infancy 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  die  during  the  acute  stage. 

The  ulcers  are  nearly  always  of  the  follicular  variety;  occasionally 
they  are  broad  and  shallow.  If  the  patient  dic*8  after  an  illness  of  from 
six  to  eight  weeks,  U\e  appearances  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
described  in  acute  cases.  If  life  is  })rolongcd  from  two  to  four  months, 
ulcers  are  found  in  various  stages  of  repair.  Follicular  ulcers  require 
from  one  to  three  months  for  cicatrisation,  and  the  broad  superficial 
ulcers  even  a  longer  time.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  stricture  ever 
results  from  these  ulcers  in  children.  The  mucous  membrane  shows 
almost  invariably  evidences  of  more  or  less  extensive  chronic  catarrhal 
inflammation.  Among  the  very  rare  lesions  are  cysts  of  the  colon. 
Fully  developed  cysts  I  have  seen  but  once.  The  child  had  an  attack 
of  acute  ileo-colitis,  which  Ixicame  chronic,  lasting  about  five  months. 
He  never  regained  his  health,  and  died  one  year  later  from  intercurrent 
disease.  In  the  descending  colon  and  rcvtum,  about  twenty  cysts  the 
size  of  a  jKja,  and  many  smaller  ones,  were  found.  They  had  a  thin, 
translucent  covering.  On  section,  a  thick,  transparent,  gelatinous  ma- 
terial escaped.  They  were  situated  in  the  submucosa,  and  were  un- 
doubtedly produced  by  the  dilatation  of  some  of  the  tubular  glands  whose 
orifices  had  been  obliterated. 

Associated  Lesions, — The  important  ones  are  in  the  lungs,  the  most 
common  being  hypostatic  congestion,  sul)acute  or  chronic  broncho-pneu- 
monia, more  rarely  pulmonary  tul)er(?ulosis.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  lungs 
perfectly  healthy.  The  liver  is  often  found  extremely  fatty  in  cases 
associated  with  great  wasting,  but  in  no  case  have  I  seen  hepatic  abscess. 
The  kidneys  usually  show  a  more  or  less  intense  cloudy  swelling,  and 
26 
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sometimes  tliere  may  be  well  marked  nephritis.    Dropsical  effusions  into 
the  serous  cavities  are  rare. 

Symptoms. — In  the  milder  eases  there  are  only  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  intestinal  indigestion  with  the  constant  presence  of  mucus  in  the 
stools,  usually  in  large  amount. 

The  severe  cases  are  usually  seen  in  autumn,  and  are  generally  the 
sequel  of  acute  attacks  occurring  during  the  summer. 

The  signs  of  active  inflammation  have  passed  away;  the  temperature 
is  usually  normal;  there  is  no  pain  or  tenderness.  There  is,  however, 
no  improvement  in  the  general  condition,  and  either  the  weight  remains 
stationary,  or  the  child  continues  to  lose  slowly  until  it  is  little  more 
than  a  skeleton.  The  face  is  pinched,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  the  cheeks 
hollow.  The  lips  are  pale,  often  fissured,  and  bleed  readily.  The  fon- 
tanel is  depressed.  The  body  is  so  small  that  the  head  seems  much  too 
large.  The  skin  hangs  in  loose  folds  on  the  thighs.  The  mouth  is  often 
the  seat  of  thrush,  of  catarrhal,  herpetic,  or  rarely  of  ulcerative  stomatitis. 
The  tongue  may  Imj  heavily  coated,  but  is  more  often  dry,  glazed,  and 
red. 

Although  they  seldom  cry  for  food,  as  a  rule  these  children  will  take 
nearly  everything  given  them,  and  in  almost  unlimited  amount.  Not- 
withstanding that  it  is  retained,  the  more  they  are  fed  the  more  rapid 
seems  the  wasting.  Vomiting  is  not  common,  and  seldom  occurs  except 
from  overloading  the  stomach  or  during  acute  exacerbations. 

The  stools  are  rarely  frequent,  five  or  six  a  day  being  the  average; 
often  there  may  be  only  two  or  three  a  day  for  a  week  at  a  time.  They 
are  thinner  than  normal,  but  are  not  often  fluid.  They  usually  contain 
mucus  of  a  green  or  brownish  colour,  often  in  large  (juantity,  but  rarely 
blood.  The  stools  may  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  green  or  greenish- 
brown  fluid.  They  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  taken. 
Undigested  food  is  always  present  in  quantity,  and  upon  the  diet  de- 
pends very  much  the  gross  appearance  of  the  stool,  the  odour  of  which 
is  almost  always  offensive.  Pus  is  often  found  under  the  microscope, 
but  is  rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  A  form  of  stool  belie v^ed  to  be 
characteristic  of  wide-spread  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  atrophy  of  the  tubular  glands  is  one  of  nearly  normal  consistence, 
homogeneous,  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  very  offensive. 

Prolapsus  ani  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  acute  cases;  but  when  it 
occurs  it  is  generally  more  difficult  to  control.  Flatulence  and  colic  are 
prominent  symptoms  in  some  cases,  but  absent  altogether  in  many  others. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  neither  abdominal  pain  nor  tenderness.  The  abdomen 
is  usually  distended,  and  in  most  cases  the  enlargement  is  uniform,  but 
sometimes  there  is  marked  epigastric  prominence,  which  is  more  often 
from  dilatation  of  the  transverse  colon  than  of  the  stomach.  Although 
the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged,  they  can  not  be  felt  through  the 
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abdominal  walls.  The  skin  is  dry  and  scaly,  and  in  the  worst  cases  fre- 
quently covered  with  small  petecliiae  over  the  abdomen  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. About  the  anus,  and  over  the  sacrum,  thighs,  genitals,  and 
sometimes  the  feet,  there  are  excoriations,  and  not  infrequently  ulcera- 
tions. The  temperature  is  elevated  only  during  exacerbations,  or  from 
inflammatory  complications.  A  subnormal  temperature  is  frequently 
met  with.  I  hrfve  occasionally  seen  it  95°  F.  in  the  rectum.  The  urine 
often  contains  an  excessive  amount  of  indican.  Dropsy  is  often  present 
without  albuminuria.  The  weight  is  stationary,  or  steadily  falls  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree.  I  liave  seen  one  infant  weighing  but  eight 
pounds  at  thirteen  months;  another,  thirteen  pounds  at  two  years  and 
four  months.  Ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  not  uncommon.  Nervous  symp- 
toms are  always  present.  The  children  are  cross  and  irritable,  sleep 
badly,  and  frequently  have  a  low,  whining  cry,  which  is  continued  much 
of  the  time.  Sometimes  they  are  dull,  apathetic,  and  quite  indifferent 
to  their  surroundings.  Persistent  opisthotonus  is  occasionally  seen; 
and  there  may  Ix)  contractions  of  the  extremities,  but  rarely  general 
convulsions. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  two  months  to  a  year.  The 
progress  is  irregular,  and  marked  by  periods  of  improvement,  during 
which  for  a  time  the  patient  may  hold  his  own,  or  even  gain  in  weight. 
Any  trivial  cause  may  excite  a  relapse,  and  the  downward  progress  is 
rapid.  Death  often  occurs  during  one  of  these  exacerbations,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  broncho-pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  or  slow  asthenia. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  cases  with  marked 
cachexia  and  slow  convalescence,  although  ultimately  resulting  in  com- 
plete recovery,  from  those  which  present  at  a  certain  stage  almost  iden- 
tical symptoms,  and  yet  go  on  steadily  downward,  terminating  fatally. 
The  difference  in  these  cases  is  reallv  a  difference  in  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  lesions.  The  first  group  are  probably  cases  of  superficial 
catarrhal  inflammation,  or  of  follicular  inflammation  which  has  not  gone 
on  to  ulceration,  these  lesions  being  capable  of  repair.  The  second  group 
are  the  cases  of  ulceration,  in  which  complete  recovery  from  the  lesions 
is  impossible,  and  repair  only  partial,  if  indeed  any  occurs.  In  dis- 
tinguishing between  these  groups  the  most  important  guide  is  the  nature 
of  the  symptoms  during  the  antecedent  acute  attack.  The  longer  the 
acute  symptoms  have  lasted  and  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater 
probably  is  the  extent  of  the  lesions,  and  the  more  severe  their  character. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  ileo-colitis  from  g(*ncral  tuberculosis  is 
often  difficult.  Except  for  those  whose  gen<'ral  condition  is  extremely 
bad  the  differential  diagnosis  can  usually  l>e  made  by  the  cutaneous 
tuberculin  test.  Tuberculosis  is  more  likelv  to  be  met  with  in  institu- 
tions,  among  the  poor  of  cities,  and  in  children  previously  delicate  and 
with  a  tuberculous  family  history. 
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ProgBOfis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  child's  previous  condi* 
tioD,  upon  the  duration  of  the  intestinal  symptoms,  upon  our  ability 
to  carry  out  proper  treatment,  upon  the  presence  of  complications:  but, 
mofit  of  all,  upon  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  intestinal  lesions.  The 
pofisibility  of  error  always  exists  in  estimating  the  gravity  of  the  lesions, 
so  that  no  case  should  be  considered  hopeless.  The  most  unpromising 
cases  sometimes  end  in  complete  recover}-.  If,  however,  continuous 
symptoms  have  existed  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  without  any  sign  of  im- 
provement, recover}'  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  patient  may  linger  for 
two  or  three  months  longer,  but  usually  only  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
first  acute  disturbance  which  occurs. 

Treatment. — Xo  greater  mistake  is  made  than  to  give  these  children 
week  after  week  the  various  diarrhopa-mixtures,  with  the  expectation 
that  ultimately  the  formula  whi<h  exactly  meets  the  particular  case  will 
be  found.  Drugs  are  to  be  used  only  for  the  relief  of  special  symptoms. 
Thus  a  dose  of  opium  may  \>c  needed  when  the  movements  are  unusually 
frequent,  or  castor  oil,  or  calomel  wcasicmally  when  the  st<x)ls  are 
particularly  offensive.  The  essential  and  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment consists  in  injections,  careful  fce<Jing,  and  change  of  air.  Astrin- 
gent enemata,  however,  are  of  some  value.  They  should  not  be  given 
continuously,  but  from  time  to  time  should  l)e  omitted  for  a  week  or  two 
to  see  what  the  frondition  of  the  stfM>ls  is  witliout  thorn.  I  have  seen 
several  cases  of  the  milder  variety  where  the  constant  use  of  such  injec- 
tions seemed  to  be  an  important  factor  in  keeping  up  the  production  of 
mucus.  The  colon  should  first  Ix?  washtKl  with  a  large  amount  of  a  tepid 
salt  solution,  and  then  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  astringent  solution 
injected,  and  held  in  place  by  compressing  the  l)uttocks  for  half  an  hour. 

Alcohol  is  often  useful  but  it  should  be  given  in  moderate  amounts 
and  well  diluted.  Port  or  sherr\'  is  often  l>etter  than  brandv  or  whiskev. 
The  diet  advised  for  later  stages  of  the  acute  cases  should  be  continued. 
Fat  and  starchy  foods  shouM  Ik?  excluded  for  a  long  time  and  then  given 
in  small  quantities  and  cautiously.  Tlie  fat  of  cow's  milk  especially 
should  be  avoided;  olive  oil,  however,  can  usually  be  given  at  an  earlier 
period  and  in  many  cases  is  borne  surprisingly  well.  Kumyss  and  zoo- 
lak,  skimmed  milk,  and  buttermilk  are  useful.  To  these  articles  may 
be  added,  beef  juic-e,  rare  scraped  l»eef,  and  the  whites  of  fresh  eggs, 
partially  cooked.  The  diet  should  be  directed  according  to  its  effect 
upon  the  stools.  Much  information  may  be  obtained  by  thoroughly  wash- 
ing the  stools  and  examining  the  residue.  Nutrition  may  be  promoted 
to  some  degree  l>y  inunctions  of  cocoa  butter,  cod-liver  oil,  or  some 
other  form  of  fat. 

The  patients  should  l»e  placed  in  the  Ix^st  ]>4»s<il)lo  surroundings;  in 
no  disease  is  a  change  of  air  more  to  Ix*  'V-sired  than  in  tliis.  They 
should  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible  but  should  In?  kept  warm. 
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for  their  temperatures  quickly  fall  to  subnormal.  The  danger  of  relapses 
and  acute  exacerbations  continues  long  after  the  primary  attack  has  sub- 
sided. 

AM(EBIC  COLITIS. 

Amoebic  colitis  is  rare  in  children;  it  is  particularly  so  in  infants, 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  water  taken  at  this  age 
is  boiled.  Most  of  the  cases  in  children  thus  far  reported  have  been 
observed  in  warm  climates,  although  Amberg  has  recorded  five  which 
occurred  in  Baltimore,  tlie  youngest  child  being  two  years  and  eight 
months  old. 

The  symptoms  in  the  few  cases  that  have  l)een  reported  in  children 
have  differed  in  no  important  particular  from  the  disease  as  seen  in 
adults.  In  excc})tional  cases  the  onset  may  be  abrupt  and  the  attack 
may  run  an  acute  course,  terminating  fatally  in  two  to  three  weeks. 
Such  cases  are  characterised  by  much  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness, 
frequent  mucous  and  bloody  stools  (fontaining  amoebae,  and  some  fever, 
which,  however,  seldom  roaches  102°  F. 

More  frequently  this  acute  onset  is  followed  by  a  subacute  or  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  or  the  disease  may  be  subacute  from  the  beginning. 
The  protracted  cases  are  tlie  type  of  the  disease  most  frequently  seen. 
They  are  very  obstinate  to  treatment.  Periods  of  constipation  and 
apparent  recovery  often  alternate  with  exacrerbations  in  which  the  bloody 
and  mucous  stools  return,  with  pain,  tenesmus,  and  slight  fever.  The 
duration  may  be  from  a  few  months  to  one  or  two  years.  Death  may 
finally  occur  from  exhaustion  witli  extreme  wasting,  or  from  some  com- 
plication, such  as  luvmorrhage,  abscesses  of  tlie  liver  being  very  rare  in 
children.  The  diagnosis  from  other  forms  of  colitis  is  made  only  by  the 
discovery  of  amoeba?  in  a  freshly  voided  stool. 

The  gem^ral  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  other  forms  of  acute  or 
subacute  crolitis.  The  special  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  amtt?ba>  is  the  use  of  injections  of  quinine  which  may  l)e  employed 
in  solutions  varying  in  strength  from  1  to  r),()()()  to  1  to  250. 

AMYI/)ID   DECENERATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  rarely  met  with  in  infants.  It  is  not  so  infre(iuent  in  older 
children,  where  it  is  associated  with  amyloid  changes  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys,  usually  as  a  result  of  prolonged  suppuration  in  connection 
with  bone  tuberculosis.  It  is  sometimes  nu't  with  in  syphilis.  The  ileum 
is  the  part  of  the  intestine  most  affected.  The  process  begins  in  the 
walls  of  the  arterioles  and  ca])illaries,  particularly  of  the  villi,  and  later 
involves  the  vessels  of  the  suhmucosa;  subsequently  the  epithelium  may 
be  affecte<l.     The  mucous  membrane  in  these  cases  is  pale,  somewhat 
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nionary  process.  They  are  doubtless  due  to  swallowing  tuberculous 
sputum.    In  such  cases  the  human  type  of  bacillus  is  found. 

LesioiiB. — Intestines, — The  usual  seat  is  the  small  intestine,  chiefly 
the  jejunum  and  lower  ileum.  With  extensive  disease  the  large  intes- 
tine may  also  be  involved,  most  frequently  the  cajcum,  and  exceptionally 
it  alone  may  be  affected.  Tuberculous  ulcers  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

The  early  deposits  appear  as  tiny  yellow  nodules,  generally  widely 
scattered  and  affecting  Peyer's  patches.  Usually,  however,  ulcers  are 
present,  and  often  only  ulcers  are  seen.  Their  size  and  number  vary 
greatly;  there  may  be  only  five  or  six  tiny  ulcers,  or  there  may  be  forty 
or  fifty,  the  largest  being  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  They  very 
frequently  involve  Peyer^s  patches.  The  typical  tuberculous  ulcer  is  of 
irregular  shape,  with  rounded  borders  and  with  its  longest  diameter  at 
right  angles  to  the  intestinal  axis.  When  large,  it  may  nearly  encircle 
the  gut.  The  ulcers  are  excavated;  they  have  overhanging,  infiltrated 
edges  of  a  deep-red  colour.  The  surface  is  covered  with  granulations. 
In  those  which  have  partially  healed  a  distinct  puckering  of  the  intestine 
occurs,  which  is  especially  noticeable  upon  the  peritoneal  surface.  The 
small  ulcers  involve  the  mucosa  only;  the  larger  and  older  ones  the 
submucosa  and  the  muscular  coats,  and  not  infrequently  also  the  serous 
coat.  Perforation  may  occur,  but  rarely  into  the  general  peritoneal  cav- 
ity, as  a  localised  plastic  inflammation  precedes  it.  There  may  be  ad- 
hesions of  adjacent  intestinal  coils,  and  fistula*  may  form,  owing  to  ulcer- 
ation at  the  point  of  contact.  With  these  severe  cases  there  is  always 
associated  more  or  less  extensive  tuberculous  peritonitis,  frequently  of 
the  ulcerative  variety.  Like  other  tuberculous  processes,  the  infiltration 
and  ulceration  may  cease  at  any  stage,  and  cicatrisation  follow.  If  the 
ulcers  have  been  large  ones,  there  is  always  some  narrowing  of  the  lumen 
of  the  intestine.  Stricture  is  rarely  seen  because  most  patients  die  from 
the  general  disease  before  it  has  had  time  to  occur.  Monti  has  reported 
a  case  of  obstruction  at  the  ilco-caecal  valve,  due  to  an  old  tuberculous 
cicatrix,  in  an  infant  of  twenty-one  months.  One  has  come  under  my 
observation  in  a  child  of  nine  years,  in  which  the  obstruction  was  in  the 
colon,  just  beyond  the  ileo-ca?cal  valve. 

Mesenteric  Lymph  Nodes, — Usually  these  tuberculous  lymph  nodes 
are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter;  occasionally  they  may 
reach  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  From  a  fusion  of  several  of  them,  tumours 
of  considerable  size  may  be  formed.  I  have  seen  one  such  mass  as  large 
as  the  head  of  a  child  at  birth. 

The  process  is  the  sjune  as  that  which  occurs  in  other  lymph  nodes 
of  the  body.  There  is  a  tuberculous  inflammation,  followed  by  caseation, 
softening  and  abscess,  or  })y  calcification.  Lm-alised  perit(mitis  is  found 
in  all  the  marked  cases;  this  is  usually  plastic,  but  may  be  suppurative 
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when  due  to  the  rupture  of  an  abscess.  Pressure  upon  the  vena  cava 
may  lead  to  dropsy  in  the  lower  extremities.  Ollivier  has  reported  a  case 
in  which  thrombosis  of  the  vena  cava  occurred.  Pressure  upon  the  portal 
vein  may  lead  to  ascites  and  dilatation  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins. 
There  may  be  pressure  upon  the  thoracic  duct. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  are  exceedingly 
irregular.  Ulcers  are  very  frequently  found  at  autopsy  when  there  have 
been  no  marked  intestinal  symptoms ;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  small 
ulcers  usually  seen  in  infants.  On  the  other  hand,  diarrhoea  is  not 
uncommon  in  cases  of  advanced  general  tuberculosis  where  no  ulcers  are 
present.  It  is  the  most  frequent  symptom,  and  may  be  exceedingly  ob- 
stinate. The  stools  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  in  chronic  ileo- 
colitis, except  in  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhages  and  in  the  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  Haemorrhages  are  not  very  frequent,  but  they  may  be 
80  large  as  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  This  occurred  in  one  of  my  cases, 
an  infant  nine  months  old,  the  blood  coming  from  a  single  ulcer  in  the 
ileum.  Haemorrhage  is  more  common  in  older  children.  In  some  cases 
localised  abdominal  pain  or  tenderness  is  present.  In  advanced  cases 
the  symptoms  of  intestinal  ulceration  are  usually  mingled  with  those  of 
peritonitis,  and  there  are  also  present  the  enlarged  mesenteric  lymph 
nodes,  which  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
these  nodes  are  recognised  only  by  deep  palpation.  The  tumours  arc 
generally  felt  as  irregular  nodular  masses,  lying  close  against  the 
spine,  not  movable,  and  sometimes  tender  on  pressure.  Other  tu- 
mours from  deposits  in  the  peritonivum  may  be  present  anywhere  in 
the  abdomen;  they  may  be  superficial  or  deep.  The  other  symptoms 
are  due  to  the  complications  already  mentioned  and  to  tuberculosis 
elsewhere. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  only  positive  evidence  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  is 
the  discovery  of  the  bacilli  in  the  stools.  They  are  here  to  i)e  carefully 
differentiated  from  smegma  and  other  forms  of  acid-fast  bacilli.  In  the 
absence  of  such  evidence,  the  disease  is  differentiated  from  simple  ileo- 
colitis, first,  by  the  signs  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  in  the  body,  espe- 
cially in  the  lungs,  these  being  almost  invariably  involved ;  secondly,  by 
the  slow  onset  and  gradual  development  of  the  symptoms,  while  in 
chronic  ileo-colitis  an  acute  attack  has  almost  invariably  preceded. 
Large  haemorrhages  always  suggest  tuberculosis.  A  positive  reaction 
to  the  tuberculin  test  is  of  much  assistance  in  diagnosis. 

The  large  mesenteric  glands  are  recognised  only  as  abdominal  tu- 
mours. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  altogether  upon  the  extent  of  the  tubercu- 
lous disease  elsewhere,  as  it  is  extremely  rare  for  the  intestinal  lesion  to 
be  the  cause  of  death.  Once  formed,  the  ulcers  probably  remain,  cica- 
trisation being  very  rare,  and  then  only  partial 
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Treatment. — The  only  symptom  which  ordinarily  demands  treatment 
is  the  diarrhoea.  When  severe,  this  is  to  be  managed  much  as  in  cases 
of  ileo-colitis,  except  that  irrigation  of  the  colon  is,  of  course,  not  called 
for.  The  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  diet  and  internal  medication.  The 
drugs  which  are  most  useful  are  bismuth,  opium,  and  creosote;  the  last 
mentioned  should  be  given  in  pills  coated  with  shellac. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES.— (Continued.) 

CHRONIC  INTESTINAL  INDIGESTION. 

As  the  larger  and  more  complex  part  of  the  process  of  digestion  goes 
on  in  the  intestine,  intestinal  indigestion  is  a  more  common  and  more 
complicated  disturbance  than  is  gastric  indigestion.  In  many  cases  we 
find  the  two  associated,  })ut  in  j>erhap8  the  majority  the  symptoms  relate 
entirely  to  the  intestinal  process.  The  conditions  seen  in  young  infants 
are  so  different  from  those  in  older  children  that  the  cases  may  be  best 
considered  separately. 

In  Young  Infants. 

The  general  causes  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  chronic  gastric  indigestion:  constitutional  debility,  either  con- 
genital or  acquired,  unfavourable  surroundings,  and  previous  attacks 
of  acute  disease.  Chronic  intestinal  indigestion  is  especially  common 
during  the  first  six  months,  and  is  seen  both  in  nursing  infants  and  in 
those  who  are  artificially  fed.  In  the  case  of  breast-fed  infants,  the 
mother  is  often  highly  nervous,  delicate,  and  anaemic,  and  may  be  taking 
large  quantities  of  fluids  of  every  description,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining an  abundant  flow  of  milk.  Why  it  is  that  the  milk  causes  so 
much  disturbance  can  not  always  be  discovered  even  by  the  most  careful 
analysis.  Sometimes  the  trouble  is  simply  that  the  milk  is  too  rich, 
chiefly  in  fat.  Disturbances  may  come,  although  rarely,  from  over- 
feeding. 

In  infants  who  are  being  fed  upon  cow^s  milk,  the  most  common 
cause  is  that  the  fat  is  excessive;  sometimes  it  is  the  sugar,  and  it  may 
be  both.  When  once  begun  a  striking  intolerance  of  both  fat  and  sugar 
persists  for  a  long  time.  Another  very  important  cause  is  the  use  of 
farinaceous  foods  too  early,  in  too  large  quantities,  and  often  insuf- 
ficiently cooked. 

Lesions. — Strictly  speaking,  chronic  indigestion  is  a  functional  dis- 
order without  anatomical  changes.    When  the  condition  has  lasted  for 
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many  weeks  or  months,  as  often  happens,  there  may  result  a  low  grade  of 
catarrhal  inflammation  in  the  eplon,  frequently  attended  by  h3rperplasia 
of  the  lymph  nodules  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes  by  a 
similar  process  in  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes.  Chronic  indigestion 
may  be  the  principal  and  the  only  symptom  in  cases  of  chronic  ileo- 
colitis which  follow  acute  attacks. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  malnutrition,  or  in 
the  more  severe  form,  those  of  marasmus.  These  have  already  been  fully 
described,  and  need  only  be  mentioned  here.  The  most  important  are, 
stationary  or  falling  weight,  anemia,  poor  circulation,  often  subnormal 
temperature,  almost  constant  fretfulness  and  crying,  with  very  little 
quiet  sleep.  The  tongue  may  be  coated  or  quite  clean.  The  appetite  is 
often  good,  these  infants  taking  food  whenever  given,  and  in  an  almost 
unlimited  quantity.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  occasional  vomiting 
does  not  occur,  but  it  is  rarely  persistent. 

So  far  as  the  intestinal  condition  is  concerned,  the  cases  may  be 
divided  into  those  with  diarrhoea  and  those  with  constipation.  It  may 
happen  that  the  same  child  will  suffer  for  a  long  time  from  diarrhoea 
and  then  from  constipation,  or  the  reverse;  but  usually  one  condition 
or  the  other  is  habitual.  The  diarrheal  stools  are  thin,  green,  and 
contain  undigested  food  and  mucus.  They  vary  in  numijer  from  three 
to  six  or  eight  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  commonly  passed  with- 
out pain,  although  there  may  be  flatulence.  The  stools  have  usually  a 
sour,  unpleasant  odour,  but  they  are  rarely  foul.  They  may  be  irritat- 
ing to  the  skin,  and  cause  troublesome  excoriations  or  intertrigo.  In 
some  cases  the  stools  contain  but  little  solid  matter,  the  character  being 
that  of  yellowish-green  water.  In  most  of  the  cases,  after  the  process 
has  lasted  two  or  three  weeks,  mucus  is  present,  and  may  then  become  a 
constant  feature. 

If  there  is  constipation,  the  stools  are  usually  gray  or  white;  they 
are  smooth  and  pasty  or  like  hard  balls  and  passed  after  much  straining, 
often  coated  with  mucus  and  sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  These 
stools  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  fat,  especially  in  the  form  of 
soaps  and  also  a  larger  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  than  is  normal, 
particularly  calcium  salts.  Often  the  bowels  will  not  move  for  days 
except  after  the  use  of  laxatives  or  enoniata.  Tlie  latter  frequently  have 
but  little  effect,  as  the  rectum  may  be  empty.  (V)nstipated  cases  are 
especially  prone  to  suffer  much  from  flatuleucte  and  colic,  the  attacks  of 
which  may  be  very  severe. 

The  duration  of  these  symptoms  is  indefinite.  There  is  little  or  no 
tendency  to  spontaneous  imj)rovement,  and  th(T  may  drag  on  for  several 
months  or  until  the  problem  of  diet  is  solved.  The  ])r()gress  of  these 
cases  is  marked  by  frequent  exacerbations,  during  wliich  there  is  vomit- 
ing, and  usually  fever.     Such  symptoms  are  generally  dependent  upon 
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intestinal  toxaemia.  A  low  irregular  fever  may  continue  for  days  or  even 
weeks.  Although  the  general  symptoms  of  failing  nutrition  are  present 
in  most  cases,  a  mild  degree  of  chronic  intestinal  indigestion  with  fre- 
quent loose  movements  may  sometimes  last  for  months,  during  which 
the  patients  may  gain  steadily  in  weight  and  give  every  indication  of 
being  well  nourished.  This  is  much  more  common  in  nursing  infants 
than  in  those  who  are  artificially  fed. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  not  generally  difficult  to  determine  that  an  infant  is 
suffering  from  chronic  intestinal  indigestion;  but  one  should  endeavour 
to  go  further  in  his  diagnosis  and  discover  which  of  the  elements  of  the 
food  is  causing  the  chief  disturbance.  Much  valuable  information  may 
be  gained  from  a  careful  history  of  what  has  already  been  tried  in  the 
case;  often  some  gross  error  can  be  detected  in  the  proportions  of  the 
food  elements,  the  quantity  of  food  given  or  its  preparation.  Difficulty 
with  the  fat  is  sometimes  indicated  by  loose  movements,  usually  of  a 
yellow  or  yellowish-green  colour.  Sometimes  they  are  clay  coloured, 
smooth  and  formed,  with  a  peculiarly  offensive  odour;  there  may  be 
vomiting  or  the  regurgitation  of  food  in  small  quantities.  Difficulty 
with  the  sugar  is  often  associated  with  flatulence,  colic,  and  diarrhoea, 
with  thin,  sour,  irritating  stools.  Difficulty  with  the  starch  leads  to 
much  flatulence  and  colic,  diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipation,  and 
offensive  stools.  One  may  find  the  foregoing  symptoms  in  any  combina- 
tion, for  although  in  the  beginning  the  trouble  may  be  with  but  a  single 
element  of  the  food,  this  is  rarely  true  when  the  child  comes  under 
observation.  By  carefully  noting  the  symptoms  which  follow  the  use 
for  a  few  days  of  a  simple  milk  formula,  such  as  fat  1  per  cent,  sugar 
5  per  cent,  protein  0.9  per  cent  (one-fourth  whole  milk),  one  can  often 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  which  element  of  the  food  is  producing 
the  most  disturbance. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  almost  entirely  upon  how  early  the  cases 
come  under  treatment  and  how  they  are  managed.  There  is  very  little 
tendency  to  spontaneous  improvement  or  recovery.  The  outlook  is  much 
better  in  cases  with  constipation  than  in  those  with  diarrhoea.  In  the 
latter,  progress  is  very  difficult  as  the  intolerance  of  food  is  so  great 
that  increase  in  weight  is  wcU-nigh  impossible.  The  existence  of  chronic 
intestinal  indigesticm  is  one  of  the  most  im{x)rtant  predisposing  causes 
of  more  serious  forms  of  intestinal  disease. 

Treatment. — Drugs  have  no  part  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  for  particular  symptoms,  such  as  diarrlioea,  constipa- 
tion, or  colic.  These  infants  are  cured  by  proper  dietetic  and  hygienic 
measures,  and  bv  these  alone.  The  diet  has  alreadv  been  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Infant- Feeding,  and  the  general  management,  not  less  im- 
portant, in  the  chapter  on  Malnutrition. 
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taking  of  food.  From  time  to  time,  in  many  patients,  large  quantities  of 
mucus  are  passed ;  in  some  cases  this  comes  to  be  a  constant  feature  of 
the  disease.  Large  quantities  of  gas  are  expelled.  Pain  is  not  a  very 
common  symptom  in  most  cases.  The  appetite  is  capricious  and  usually 
poor,  though  some  patients  will  eat  everything  offered.  The  tongue  may 
be  coated ;  but  unless  the  stomach  is  also  affected  it  is  usually  clean  and 
the  breath  is  not  offensive. 

The  nervous  symptoms  which  these  patients  present  are  exceedingly 
varied,  and  often  of  the  most  puzzling  character.  In  many  cases  they 
are  so  severe  and  so  persistent  as  to  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  organic 
disease  of  the  brain.  In  addition  to  the  condition  of  general  nervous 
irritability,  there  may  be  tetany,  fainting  attacks  resembling  somewhat 
the  seizures  of  petit  mal,  exaggerated  reflexes,  attacks  of  dulness  or  some- 
times stupor,  with  retracted  abdomen,  irregular  pulse  and  respiration, 
and  other  symptoms  strongly  suggestive  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  Con- 
vulsions are  not  uncommon.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by  fever, 
and  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  There  is  almost  no 
end  to  the  combinations  of  nervous  symptoms  which  these  patients  may 
present.  Most  of  them  are  toxic  in  their  origin.  The  skin  shows  fre- 
quently eruptions  of  erythema  or  of  urticaria. 

Slight  fever  is  sometimes  present  for  weeks,  the  temperature  usually 
varying  between  99°  and  101.5°  F.  Sometimes  for  several  days  it  may 
be  normal,  and  occasionally  may  rise  to  102°  or  103°  F.  during  a  slight 
exacerbation  in  the  symptoms.  The  urine  of  most  of  these  patients  con- 
tains a  great  excess  of  indican;  the  amount  present  indicates  very  ac- 
curately the  degree  of  intestinal  putrefaction,  and  often  fluctuates  reg- 
ularly with  the  nervous  symptoms. 

Intercurrent  attacks  of  acute  indigestion,  with  diarrhoea  and  vomit- 
ing, are  common  and  quite  easily  excited.  The  course  and  duration  of 
these  symptoms  are  indefinite.  In  the  most  severe  forms,  if  untreated^ 
the  patients  gradually  waste  until  they  die  from  exhaustion,  or  fall  easy 
victims  to  any  acute  disease  which  they  may  happen  to  contract.  There 
is  but  little  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery. 

Herter  has  called  special  attention  to  a  type  of  this  disease  associated 
with  marked  arrest  in  growth  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Intestinal 
Infantilism.  In  several  such  cases  studied  he  found  a  failure  of  reten- 
tion of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time. 
To  this  he  ascribed  the  arrested  development  of  the  skeleton.  Associated 
with  this,  there  were  present  in  all  cases  evidences  of  excessive  intestinal 
putrefaction.  The  bacteriology  of  the  condition  he  believed  to  be  char- 
acteristic, viz.,  a  preponderance  of  the  h.  bifidus,  with  great  diminution 
or  entire  absence  of  the  h.  coli, 

Prognoflis. — This  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the  symptoms,  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  treatment  is  begun,  and  upon 
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how  thoroughly  it  can  be  carried  out.  The  symptoms,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  have  existed  for  several  months  at  the  time  the  case 
comes  under  observation.  Generally,  the  greater  the  mistakes  in  feed- 
ing have  been,  and  the  greater  the  violation,  of  hygienic  and  dietetic 
rules,  the  better  the  prognosis.  A  child  who  has  developed  chronic 
intestinal  indigestion  of  a  severe  type,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
hygienic  surroundings  were  good,  and  when  the  dietetic  errors  were  not 
flagrant,  is  not  nearly  so  hopeful  a  subject  for  treatment  as  one  whose 
hygienic  surroundings  have  been  poor  and  whose  diet  has  been  especially 
bad.  In  cases  like  the  latter,  a  removal  of  the  causes  and  the  institution 
of  proper  methods  of  treatment  almost  invariably  result  in  immediate 
and  striking  improvement,  unless  the  general  vitality  of  the  patient  has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  low  point.  In  the  other  cases,  where  the  mistakes 
have  been  less  marked,  and  the  condition  is  due  more  to  constitutional 
than  to  local  causes,  the  improvement  is  slower  and  less  striking.  Thus, 
as  a  rule,  hospital  patients  improve  more  rapidly  than  those  seen  in 
private  practice. 

Treatment. — In  no  class  of  cases  that  the  physician  is  called  upon  to 
treat  are  results  more  satisfactory  than  in  many  of  those  of  chronic  intes- 
tinal indigestion,  when  intelligent  co-operation  can  be  secured.  If  tlie 
parents  themselves  are  lax  in  discipline,  and  are  unable  to  control  the 
child,  an  efficient  trained  nurse  should  be  secured,  into  whose  hands  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  child  should  be  placed.  The  essential  part 
of  the  treatment  is  diet  and  general  management.  In  the  second  and 
third  years  the  most  important  thing  is  to  stop  all  starchy  food  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  put  the  patient  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  rare 
beef  or  beef  juice  and  skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk.  After  some  im- 
provement has  occurred  carbohydrates  may  be  added,  some  of  these  in 
the  form  of  maltose,  but  chiefly  as  a  well-(;ooked  starchy  food.  The 
number  of  feedings  should  not  be  more  than  four  a  day  during  the 
second*  year,  and  three  or  four  a  day  for  children  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  These  should  always  be  at  regular  intervals,  and  nothing 
whatever  given  between  meals.  The  meat  should  be  rare  scraped  beef- 
steak or  mutton  chop ;  from  one  to  three  tablespoonfuls  may  be  allowed 
once  a  day.  The  white  of  ^gg  may  be  given  early,  and  after  a  time,  the 
whole  Qgg.  Kumyss  and  zoolak  and  buttermilk  are  often  of  very  great 
value.  Although  at  first  they  are  taken  with  difficulty,  in  many  cases  a 
fondness  for  them  is  very  soon  acquired. 

After  improvement  has  been  going  on  for  two  months,  bread  may  be 
added,  at  first  in  small  quantities  and  once  a  day.  This  sliould  prefer- 
ably be  stale,  cut  thin  and  dried  in  the  oven  until  it  is  crisp,  and  given 
without  butter.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  raw  oysters  may  be  tried. 
Mutton,  chicken,  or  beef  broth,  without  vegetables,  may  be  given  occa- 
sionally in  the  place  of  one  of  the  milk  feedings.    After  this  diet  haa 
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been  kept  up  for  three  or  four  months,  if  improvement  continues,  one 
of  the  green  vegetables  thoroughly  cooked  and  strained  may  be  added 
once  a  day.  A  striking  feature  of  these  cases  is  their  marked  intolerance 
of  the  fat  of  cow's  milk.  Tliis  must  be  withheld  for  a  long  period.  The 
form  of  fat  which  these  patients  can  take  best  is  usually  olive  oil,  which 
furnishes  a  valuable  means  of  increasing  weight.  Beginning  with  one 
teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  two  or 
three  times  this  amount.  This  restricted  diet  should  be  continued  for 
at  least  a  year  or  until  all  tlie  symptoms  have  disappeared.  Potato  and 
oatmeal  should  be  forbidden  for  a  long  time. 

Intestinal  irrigation  is  useful  for  brief  periods  in  some  cases  in  which 
there  is  much  mucus  passed.  But  it  sliould  not  be  forgotten  that  con- 
tinued irrigation  often  keeps  up  the  production  of  mucus.  Astringents 
should  not  be  used,  but  only  a  warm  saline  solution. 

The  constipation  can  sometimes  be  controlled  by  the  diet  alone;  but 
in  most  eases  drugs  are  needed  also.  Calomel  frequently  seems  to  exert 
a  very  l)eneficial  influence,  even  when  the  constipation  is  not  severe.  It 
is  often  wise  to  administer  a  full  dose  every  week  or  ten  days.  In  some 
patients  castor  oil  acts  more  satisfactorily.  It  may  be  objectionable,  how- 
ever, from  its  tendency  to  aggravate  the  constipation.  As  laxatives  in 
this  condition  1  have  found  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  use  of 
preparations  of  cascara  and  the  compound  licorice  powder.  Abdominal 
massage  is  also  useful. 

Drugs  directed  against  the  process  of  putrefaction  are  extremely  un- 
satisfactory even  in  older  children,  but  sometimes  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  flatulence  follows  the  use  of  subgallate  of  bismuth,  carbonate 
of  creosote,  salol,  or  salicylate  of  soda.  General  tonics  are  required, 
and  may  add  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  patients.  Altogether 
the  best  is  mix  vomica.  It  may  be  given  in  combination  with  the  bitter 
wine  of  iron  just  before  meals  three  times  a  day.  Cod-liver  oil,  partic- 
ularly in  the  early  stage,  is  badly  borne. 

Relapses  are  easily  excited  by  indiscretion  in  diet,  and  parents  should 
be  impressed  at  the  very  beginning  with  the  necessity  of  adhering  rigidly 
to  the  diet  prescribed,  for  a  long  period.  It  very  often  happens  that  the 
improvement  which  is  seen  after  one  or  two  months  of  careful  treatment 
is  so  marked  as  to  lead  the  parents  to  the  belief  that  a  cure  has  been 
accomplished,  so  that  they  relax  their  vigilance  and  allow  improper 
articles  of  food  which  are  almost  certain  to  induce  a  relapse.  If  the  case 
is  an  aggravated  one,  and  the  symptoms  of  long  standing,  it  is  wise  to 
tell  parents  at  the  outset  that  a  year's  treatment  is  the  minimum  in 
which  anything  permanent  can  be  accomplished. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  patient  must  not  be  overlooked.  Proper 
clothing,  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  cool  sleeping  rooms,  massage, 
and  sponging  every  morning  with  cold  water,  are  all  of  very  great  im- 
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portance,  and  contribute  almost  as  much  to  the  results  obtained  as  the 
special  measures  adopted.     (See  chapter  on  Malnutrition.) 

An  elastic  abdominal  bandage  giving  moderate  support  not  only 
adds  to  the  comfort  of  these  patients  but  to  some  degree  prevents  the 
excessive  distention  likely  to  occur  on  account  of  the  loss  of  muscular 
tone  in  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  improvement  in  the  nervous  symptoms  of  the  patient  is  one  of 
the  first  things  noticed,  and  is  often  marked  in  a  few  days  after  the 
beginning  of  treatment.  From  an  irritable,  fretful,  peevish  child  the 
patient  is  sometimes  totally  changed  in  disposition  in  a  few  weeks,  so 
as  to  become  quiet,  affectionate,  docile,  and  playful. 

INTESTINAL  COLIC. 

The  term  colic  is  applied  to  any  severe  paroxysmal  pain  occurring  in 
the  intestines.  It  may  be  due  to  many  causes.  The  colic  of  lead  and 
arsenic  poisoning  are  both  very  rare  in  children;  but  colickly  pains  are 
present  in  appendicitis,  intussusception,  ileo-colitis,  and,  in  fact,  in  all 
the  severe  forms  of  intestinal  inflammation.  Colic  may  be  due  to  swal- 
lowing certain  substances,  especially  foreign  bodies  and  the  seeds  of 
fruits;  and  in  rare  cases  it  may  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  round- 
worms when  they  are  numerous.  In  all  the  conditions  mentioned,  colic 
is  only  one  of  the  symptoms,  although  it  may  be  a  very  prominent 
one. 

The  peculiar  colic  of  infancy  is  clearly  caused  by  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cular wall  of  the  intestine.  It  is  a  heightened  reflex  from  irritation  of 
which  we  have  many  other  illustrations  at  tliis  period  of  life.  The 
cause  of  the  irritation  is  usually  the  presence  of  some  undigested  food 
in  the  intestine.  Colic  is  therefore  essentially  a  symptom  of  indigestion. 
Flatulence  and  colic  are  very  often,  but  not  always,  associated.  Colic 
is  always  increased  by  tlie  coexistence  of  constipation,  which  in  many 
cases  is  its  sole  cause.  Almost  any  of  the  elements  of  the  food  may  give 
rise  to  colic. 

Sugars  and  starches  may  produce  it  by  causing  excessive  fermenta- 
tion and  flatulence.  Fats  are  less  frequently  at  fault;  but  the  presence 
of  large  unabsorbed  masses  in  the  intestine  may  be  a  sufficient  cause  of 
irritation.  The  actual  pain  in  colic  is  partly  from  distention,  but  chiefly 
from  muscular  spasm.  In  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  colic  it  is 
possible  that  tlie  sj)asm  may  be  accompanied  by  a  sliglit  transient  in- 
tussusception. Colic  may  follow  chilling  the  surface  of  the  body.  In 
these  cases,  also,  muscular  spasm  appears  to  be  the  principal  factor  in 
causing  the  pain.  The  colicky  period  of  infancy  is  chiefly  the  first 
three  months;  after  this  time  the  peculiar  susceptibility  gradually 
passes  off. 
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Symptoms. — Tliese  are  in  most  cases  so  typical  as  to  be  easily  recog- 
nised. They  are  always  more  severe  in  delicate  and  highly  nervous  chil- 
dren, in  the  severe  attacks  there  is  contraction  of  the  features,  a  loud 
paroxysmal  cry,  subsiding  for  a  few  moments  and  then  beginning  with 
renewed  intensity,  drawing  up  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  male  in- 
fants contraction  of  the  scrotum.  With  these  symptoms  the  abdomen  is 
usually  found  tense  and  hard.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  gas,  the  symp- 
toms subside  at  once,  and  the  child  usually  falls  asleep.  In  the  most 
severe  attacks  there  may  be  considerable  prostration,  cold  extremities, 
and  perspiration.  Wlien  the  symptoms  are  less  severe  there  is  only  con- 
tinual fretfulness,  and  the  child  can  not  sleep.  W^hen  colic  is  habitual 
there  are  very  few  hours  in  the  twenty-four  when  the  child  seems  to  be 
entirely  comfortable.  In  nursing  infants  there  may  at  times  be  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  cry  of  colic  from  that  of  hunger,  as  infants  suffer- 
ing from  colic  will  usually  take  food  eagerly,  and  this  is  often  followed 
by  temporary  relief.  In  colic,  however,  the  pain  soon  returns,  and  often 
is  more  severe  than  before.  The  cry  of  colic  is  usually  violent  and 
paroxysmal ;  that  of  hunger  is  apt  to  be  prolonged  and  continuous,  and 
is  not  accompanied  by  the  other  symptoms  mentioned  as  indicating  ab- 
dominal pain.  In  older  children  the  less  frequent  causes  of  colic  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  especially  appendicitis,  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Treatment. — When  colic  is  due  to  flatulence  of  the  intestine,  nothing 
given  by  the  mouth  has  much  effect  in  relieving  the  symptoms.  Cer- 
tainly food  should  not  be  given.  The  purpose  of  treatment  during  the 
attack  is  to  assist  the  child  to  get  rid  of  the  gas;  as  this  is  usually  in 
the  colon,  the  most  efficient  means  is  by  massage  or  enemata.  At  first 
an  injection  of  four  or  five  ounces  of  lukewarm  water  should  be  used. 
If  this  is  not  successful,  two  ounces  of  cold  water  with  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  glycerin  may  be  tried.  This  rarely  fails  to  start  peristalsis  and  expel 
the  gas.  In  conjunction  with  these  measures,  dry  heat  should  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen  by  means  of  hot  flannels  or  a  hot-water  bag,  and  the 
feet  should  be  well  warmed.  In  cases  of  colic  not  associated  with  flatu- 
lence, when  the  pain  is  j)robably  the  result  of  nmscular  spasm,  opium 
in  some  form  is  required  in  addition  to  heat  or  counter-irritation.  The 
treatment  between  the  attacks  and  the  treatment  of  habitual  colic  should 
be  directed  toward  the  constipation  and  the  indigestion,  upon  which  they 
depend. 

CHRONIC  CONSTIPATION. 

Constipation  may  be  said  to  exist  whenever  the  stools  are  less  fre- 
quent, harder,  and  drier  than  normal.  During  the  first  six  months  in- 
fants usually  have  two  movements  a  day.    Many,  however,  have  only  one ; 

but  if  this  is  normal  in  character  the  child  is  not  constipated.    In  other 
27 
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cases,  although  there  are  two  and  even  three  stools  a  day,  they  may  all 
be  small,  dry,  and  hard,  having  all  the  characters  of  constipated  stools, 
and  the  case  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  chronic  constipation  are  many  and  far- 
reaching.  It  may  be  due  to  a  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  the  intes- 
tinal glands  or  of  the  liver.  The  movements  are  then  hard,  dry,  very 
light-coloured,  and  are  associated  with  much  flatulence  and  other  signs 
of  intestinal  indigestion.  Very  often  the  principal  factor  in  constipation 
is  insufficient  muscular  contraction  in  the  intestine.  The  faical  masses 
are  then  propelled  so  slowly  and  remain  so  long  in  the  intestine  that 
the  fluid  portion  is  absorbed,  the  residue  becoming,  in  consequence,  so 
dry  and  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  expel.  In  other  cases  constipation 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  insufficient  volume  to  the  stools,  as  may 
be  the  case  when  the  food  leaves  very  little  resichie.  Constipation  may 
depend  also  upon  local  causes,  as,  for  example,  whore  an  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  is  resisted  on  account  of  pain  from  Assure  of  the  anus  or  from 
haemorrhoids.  Although  not  the  primary  cause,  this  condition  may  be 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  constipation  indefinitely.  It  may,  in  rare  cases, 
be  due  to  a  congenital  condition,  such  as  narrowing  or  twisting  of  the 
large  intestine  at  some  point.  Another  rare  cause  seen  especially  in 
infancy  is  tonic  spasm  of  the  anal  sphincter.  The  most  important  causes 
of  constipation  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads:  diet,  and  conditions 
giving  rise  to  muscular  atony. 

Diet, — In  breast-fed  infants  tlie  trouble  is  usually  a  lack  of  fat  and 
low  total  solids  in  the  milk.  In  those  who  are  artificially  fed  it  is 
often  because  the  fat  is  too  low,  and  sometimes  because  both  the  fat  and 
the  protein  are  too  low,  the  stool  lacking  volume.  In  other  cases  the 
cause  of  constipation  is  indigestion,  in  still  others  the  use  of  sterilised 
milk.  During  the  second  and  third  years  the  cause  may  be  too  much 
cow's  milk,  particularly  that  which  has  been  boiled,  or  the  use  of  an 
excessive  amount  of  starchy  food.  In  older  children  the  cause  may 
be  an  excess  of  starchy  food  and  a  lack  of  sutlicicnt  green  vegetables, 
meat,  and  fniit. 

Muscular  Aiony, — The  most  common  cause  of  muscular  atony  is 
habit;  in  a  large  number  of  cases  lack  of  proper  training  is  the  principal 
etiological  factor.  If  the  inclination  to  have  a  stool  is  regularly  disre- 
garded it  soon  ceases  to  be  felt.  The  ordinary  irritation  from  faval 
masses  produces  no  response  whatever.  The  1oii;j:(m*  such  a  condition 
continues  the  more  obstinate  does  it  become.  Tiiis  is  an  important 
factor  in  all  cases.  Another  potent  cause  of  muscular  atony  is  rickets. 
In  this  disease  the  mUvScular  walls  of  the  intestine  suffer  like  tiie  nmscles 
of  the  extremities,  and  become  incapable  of  doing  tiicir  work.  Again, 
any  form  of  malnutrition  in  which  there  is  feeble  muscular  tone  may 
cause  or  aggravate  constipation.     It  is  often  seen  as  a  scipicl  to  acute 
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attacks  of  diarrhoeal  diseases,  particularly  when  these  have  been  pro- 
longed. Want  of  sufficient  muscular  exercise  is  a  frequent  cause.  There 
are  many  ciiildrcn  who  rarely  suffer  from  constipation  in  summer  when 
they  have  plenty  of  out-of-door  exercise,  who  very  often  do  so  in  winter 
when  such  exercise  is  wanting.  A  loss  of  muscular  tone  is  not  an  infre- 
quent result  of  the  prolonged  and  indiscriminate  use  of  purgative  drugs 
or  enemata. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  no  symptoms  are  present  except  the  local 
ones,  the  general  health  being  excellent  and  the  nutrition  in  no  way 
disturbed.  In  the  majority,  however,  there  are  symptoms  of  greater  or 
less  severity,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  cause  of  the  constipation. 
There  may  be  simply  flatulence  and  colicky  pains,  or  the  irritation  of 
the  hardened  fjecal  masses  may  produce  a  slight  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum,  so  that  mucus  and  sometimes 
traces  of  blood  may  be  passed  with  the  stool.  Haemorrhoids  may  develop 
even  in  infancy,  and  frequently  the  constant  straining  leads  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hernia.  In  many  cases  there  are  from  time  to  time  nervous 
symptoms  resulting  apparently  from  the  absorption  of  various  toxic  ma- 
terials from  the  intestine.  There  may  be  headache,  dulness,  fretfulness, 
disturbed  sleep,  and  associated  signs  of  intestinal  indigestion.  The 
urine  often  contains  indican  in  excess,  and  there  may  be  slight  fever. 

Diagnosis. — Tiiis  includes  the  discovery  of  the  cause  and  the  principal 
seat  of  the  constipation.  To  arrive  at  the  former  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  should  be  made  of  the  child's  diet  and  habits.  It 
is  desirable  to  determine  whether  the  seat  of  trouble  is  the  rectum,  the 
upper  part  of  the  colon,  or  the  small  intestine.  If  a  suppository  is 
almost  immediately  followed  by  a  normal  stool,  one  may  be  sure  that 
the  rectum  only  is  at  fault,  and  tJiat  it  needs  but  a  little  extra  stimulus 
to  make  it  do  its  work.  This  is  common  in  infants  who  are  too  young 
to  make  any  voluntary  efforts.  In  such  cases  there  are  no  other  symp- 
toms present.  In  others,  the  white  or  gray  stools,  marked  flatulence, 
offensive  breath,  and  general  irritability,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  trouble  is  due  to  indigestion. 

Treatment. — This  is  always  difficult,  and  in  obstinate  cases  must  be 
continued  for  a  long  time.  The  co-operation  of  an  intelligent  mother 
or  nurse  is  absolutely  indispensable.  To  establish  the  habit  of  regular 
stools  should  be  the  first  step,  for  without  this  regularity  nothing  can 
be  done.  Even  in  infants  only  a  few  months  old  proper  habits  are  often 
easily  formed  if  the  child  is  put  u})on  the  chaml)er  or  chair  invariably  at 
the  same  hour.  When  a  hk-al  stimulus  is  required  in  addition  an  oiled 
glass  rod  or  a  gluten  suppository  may  be  inserted.  An  older  child  must 
be  taught  to  heed  the  first  impulse  to  evacuate  the  bowel.  Regular 
habits  can  hardly  be  formed  unless  the  same  time  each  day  is  chosen 
for  the  movement.    That  to  be  preferred  is  soon  after  the  morning  meal. 
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as  taking  food  into  the  stomach  usually  starts  a  peristaltic  wave  which 
is  continued  throughout  the  intestine.  With  older  children  breakfast 
should  be  early  enough  to  allow  ample  time  for  this  duty  before  the 
other  engagements  of  the  day;  and  nurses  should  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  early  formation  of  proper  habits  on  the  part  of 
tlieir  charges.  Stretching  the  sphincter  under  an  anaesthetic  is  some- 
times of  great  benefit,  especially  where  tonic  spasm  is  present. 

Food, — With  nursing  infants  who  get  good  breast-milk  constipation 
is  rare.  When  the  milk  is  low  in  fat,  constipation  is  not  uricbmmon. 
For  the  measures  by  which  such  milk  can  be  improved,  see  chapter  on 
Breast  Feeding. 

In  feeding  cow's  milk,  constipation  is  overcome  by  getting  the  pro- 
portions of  protein  and  fat  which  are  suited  to  the  infant.  It  is  more 
apt  to  occur  with  infants  where,  on  account  of  digestive  symptoms,  modi- 
fications of  whole  milk  or  skimmed  milk  are  given  instead  of  those 
from  top-milk.  The  laxative  effects  of  maltose  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of 
lactose,  should  be  remembered  (see  Infant  Feeding).  With  most  infants 
during  the  first  year,  constipation  may  be,  if  not  cured,  at  least  pre- 
vented, by  proper  milk  modification. 

During  the  second  year  children  who  suffer  from  constipation  may  be 
benefited  by  reducing  the  amount  of  milk  and  giving  a  limited  quan- 
tity— not  over  three  or  four  ounces  a  day — of  thin  cream.  Improve- 
ment may  often  be  brought  about  by  using  the  coarse  farinaceous  foods. 
Meat  broth  and  beef  juice  are  quite  laxative  on  account  of  their  ex- 
tractives and  salts.  Fruits  are  valua})le  in  all  these  cases;  but  only  the 
juice  should  be  given  until  a  child  is  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old. 
That  of  almost  any  fresh  fruit  may  be  employed.  At  two  years  pulpy 
fruits  may  be  given,  but  only  after  cooking;  also  baked  apples,  stewed 
pnines,  and,  in  summer,  peaches,  plums,  and  pears,  in  small  quantities; 
but  berries  should  l)e  avoided.  Fresh  fruits  should  not  be  given  until 
after  three  years  and  then  in  moderate  quantities  only. 

For  older  children  who  are  on  a  mixed  diet  the  amount  of  starchy 
food  should  be  moderate.  Milk  should  be  given  rather  sparingly.  It  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  stop  milk  altogether  and  give  only  cream,  from 
three  to  four  ounces  of  which  may  be  allowed  daily.  It  may  be  used 
with  the  breakfast  cereal,  mixed  with  potato  or  rice,  added  to  soups  or 
broths,  and  taken  in  various  other  ways.  All  bread  should  be  made  from 
whole  wheat  or  unbolted  flour.  Bran  biscuits  are  also  useful.  Meat  and 
broth  may  be  allowed  freely,  also  green  vegetables,  one  of  which  should 
be  given  every  day.  All  fruits  allowed  infants  may  he*  used,  but  in  larger 
quantities,  and  in  addition  raw  apples.  Of  the  dried  fruits,  only  dates, 
prunes,  and  figs  are  permissible,  and  these  only  after  cookintr.  Fresh 
fruit  is  ])referably  given  in  the  morning,  oranges  being  especially  useful 
when  taken  on  rising.     A  caution  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  fruits  and 
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coarse  foods  for  constipated  children.  It  often  happens  that  constipa- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  intestinal  indigestion,  and 
the  use  of  such  foods  as  those  mentioned,  while  it  may  cause  the  bowels 
to  move,  aggravates  the  primary  condition.  They  produce  abdominal 
pain,  flatulence,  and  the  discharge  of  mucus  in  the  stools.  The  admin- 
istration of  some  mild  laxative  even  over  a  considerable  period  is  often 
much  less  objectionable. 

Either  hot  or  cold  water,  when  taken  an  hour  before  breakfast,  may 
be  of  considerable  benefit  to  older  children.  The  sparkling  waters,  like 
Vichy  or  ApoUinaris,  are  often  better  than  plain  water. 

Massage,  when  properly  employed,  is  useful  in  conjunction  with  other 
measures,  but  rarely  succeeds  alone.  It  should  be  given  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  after  retiring  and  just  before  rising. 

A  proper  amount  of  active  muscular  exercise  is  necessary  and 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  treatment  in  every  case.  Yale  has  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  posture  during  the  stool,  he  having 
found  that  in  many  cases  a  cure  was  effected  simply  by  substituting 
a  low  seat  on  a  nursery  chair  or  closet  for  the  high  one  previously 
used. 

Suppositories. — In  many  cases,  particularly  in  young  infants  who 
are  not  old  enough  to  initiate  the  muscular  effort,  a  slight  stimulus  to 
the  rectum  is  all  that  is  required.  The  cone  of  oiled  paper  has  a  great 
reputation  in  domestic  practice  and  is  not  objectionable.  It  may  be  of 
assistance  in  establishing  the  habit  of  a  daily  movement  at  a  regular 
time.  Soap  suppositories  produce  a  more  marked  irritation;  although 
tiieir  immediate  effect  is  quite  satisfactory,  they  should  not  be  continued 
indefinitely.  They  are,  however,  less  objectionable  than  glycerin  sup- 
positories. The  latter,  for  an  immediate  effect,  are  convenient  and 
usually  efficient;  but  their  frequent  use,  especially  in  infants,  is  likely 
to  set  up  a  catarrhal  proctitis.  The  gluten  suppositories  produce  less 
irritation  and  are  consequently  slower  in  their  effect,  but  they  have  not 
the  disadvantages  of  the  soap  or  glycerin.  Medicated  suppositories  are 
often  efficient;  if  drugs  must  be  employed,  they  are  perhaps  open  to  the 
fewest  objections  when  used  in  this  way.  The  following  are  the  best 
drugs  for  this  purpose,  the  dose  being  that  for  a  child  of  two  or  three 
years:  ext.  nux  vomica,  gr.  -^  ;  ext.  belladonna,  gr.  ^j-;  ext.  hyoscyamus, 
gr.  ^;  sulphur,  gr.  ij  ;  purified  aloes,  gr.  |;  aloin,  gr.  ^^.  A  good  com- 
bination is  aloin,  gr.  ^:  ext.  belladonna,  gr.  ^;  ext.  nux  vomica,  gr.  ^; 
ol.  theobrom.,  gr.  x.  In  obstinate  cases  this  may  be  used  night  and 
morning,  and  later  at  night  only.  After  some  improvement  has  occurred 
the  aloin  may  be  omitted.  Many  of  the  pn)prietary  suppo8itori(»8  con- 
tain the  ingredients  mentioned,  particularly  belladonna,  the  dose  of 
which  is  often  considerably  larger  than  should  be  given.  Suppositories 
are  chiefly  useful  when  the  trouble  is  in  the  rectum  and  lower  colon; 
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but  very  little  is  to  be  expected  from  them  when  it  is  higher  in  the 
intestine. 

Enemaia. — These  shouhl  he  restricted  to  cases  in  which  only  tem- 
porary relief  is  desired.  An  injection  of  an  ounce  of  sweet  oil  may 
facilitate  the  passage  of  very  hard  and  dry  stools,  and  a  regular  nightly 
repetition  of  this,  or  a  somewliat  larger  amount,  for  several  weeks  will 
often  break  up  a  constipated  habit.  Injections  of  soap  and  water  may 
be  used  to  soften  hard  faecal  accumulations.  For  immediate  effect  an 
injection  of  one  or  two  drachms  of  glycerin  in  an  ounce  of  water  is  per- 
haps the  most  efficient  means  at  our  command.  Cases  of  fsecal  impac- 
tion are  rarely  met  with  in  children.  They  are  to  l)e  managed  as  in 
adults,  by  repeated  injections  of  warm  water  or  of  ox-gall,  and  sometimes 
by  mechanical  removal.  For  continuous  use  enemata  of  water  are  not 
to  be  advised,  for  larger  and  larger  quantities  are  required  to  produce 
the  effect. 

Medicinal  Treatment, — This  is  tlie  least  important  part  of  the  man- 
agement of  chronic  constipation.  No  plan  is  worse  than  to  give  some 
active  purgative  every  third  or  fourth  day  and  trust  matters  to  take 
care  of  themselves  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  most  valuable  drugs  are 
stimulating  laxatives,  such  as  cascara,  nux  vomica,  belladonna,  hyos- 
cyamus,  and  phenol})hth«lein.  These  are  particularly  useful  in  atonic 
constipation  associated  with  rickets  and  following  diarrho^al  diseases,  but 
they  are  valuable  in  all  cases.  With  most  drugs  the  prolonged  use  of 
small  doses  is  better  than  the  occasional  use  of  large  ones.  Calomel  is 
indicated  in  cases  attended  with  dry,  very  white  stools  and  marked  flatu- 
lence ;  one- fourth  to  one-half  grain  of  the  tablet  triturates  may  be  given 
for  two  or  three  successive  nights  in  conjunction  with  other  means. 
Cascara  may  be  used  either  in  the  form  of  the  elixir,  dose  from  one-half 
to  one  drachm,  or  the  fluid  extract,  from  one  to  five  drops.  Rhubarb, 
either  in  the  form  of  the  syrup  or  the  mixture  of  rhuljarb  and  soda,  may 
be  given  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  continuous  use.  Of 
salines,  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  soda  are  best  for  continuous  use  in 
infants.  All  the  preparations  of  malt  possess  slight  laxative  properties, 
and  are  useful  in  conjunction  with  dietetic  and  other  medicinal  means; 
any  of  the  extracts  of  malt  may  be  employed.  Castor  oil  should  seldom 
be  given  for  chronic  constipation.  Olive  oil  is  often  of  assistance  in  the 
treatment  of  the  constipation  both  of  infants  and  older  cliildn^n.  To  the 
former  the  usual  dose  is  one  teaspoon ful  three  times  a  day ;  to  the  latter, 
two  or  three  times  this  amount  should  be  given.  Agar-ai^ar  by  rendering 
the  faecal  mass  softer  and  more  easily  expelled  frequently  proves  a  most 
effective  remedy  for  older  children.  It  should  be  broken  up  into  fine 
fragments  and  mixed  with  the  cereal  when  eaten  or  it  may  be  cooked 
with  it.    The  dose  is  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls. 
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HYPERTROPHY  AND  DILATATION  OF  THE  COLON 

{Hirshprung' 8  Disease), 

It  is  probable  tbat  in  many  cases  of  chronic  constipation,  especially 
among  rac^hitic  infants,  a  considerable  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  colon 
occurs.  However,  it  seems  to  be  but  a  temporary  condition,  disappearing 
by  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

There  is  another  form  of  dilatation  which  may  be  permanent  and  is 
generally  believed  to  be  of  congenital  origin;  it  is  associated  with  a 
marked  degree  of  hypertrophy  of  the  nmscular  walls  of  the  colon.  Cases 
have  been  observed  both  in  infants  and  in  older  children.  The  prom- 
inent symptoms  are  two:  obstinate  constipation,  which  in  most  of  the 
cases  has  continued  from  early  infancy,  and  is  sometimes  so  severe  that 
the  patients  have  gone  for  two  weeks  without  a  movement  of  the  bowels; 
and  distention  of  the  abdomen,  which  may  be  extreme,  but  which  may 
disapi)ear  and  the  abdomen  become  perfectly  flat  after  the  faeces  and 
flatus  have  been  discharged.  There  is  usually  emaciation,  and  from  time 
to  time  there  may  be  diarrhoea.  Death  may  occur  in  infancy,  or  the 
patients  may  live  to  adult  life. 

In  the  cases  which  have  come  to  autopsy  there  has  been  found  an 
enormous  dilatation  of  the  large  intestine,  chiefly  of  the  transverse  colon 
and  the  si»i:nH)i(l  flexure.  In  one  reported  case,  in  a  1k)v  of  three  years, 
the  colon  was  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  held  fourteen  pints  of  water. 
In  none  of  the  cases  was  there  stricture  at  any  point.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane has  almost  invariably  been  found  ulcerated,  this  clearly  being  a 
secondary  process.  The  muscular  walls  have  been  greatly  hypertrophied. 
Medical  treatment  is  palliative  only.  An  artificial  anus  has  been  made 
in  several  cases  with  at  least  temporary  benefit.  The  complete  removal 
of  the  large  intestine  has  also  been  jjerformed  for  this  condition. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION. 

Intussusception  consists  in  the  invagination  of  one  portion  of  the 
intestine  into  another.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  infancy,  being  at 
this  age  the  most  common  cause  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  The 
accident  is  not  a  common  one,  but  the  life  of  the  patient  generally  de- 
pends upon  its  prompt  recognition. 

Varieties. — TTsually  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  is  invaginated  into 
the  lower,  although  the  reverse  is  occasionally  seen.  Intussusceptions 
may  occur  at  any  point  in  the  intestinal  tract.  Those  of  the  small  intes- 
tine are  called  enteric ;  those  of  the  colon,  colic;  and  those  occurring  at 
the  ileo-caK'al  valve,  ileo'cwcal  (Fig.  65).  Of  90  cases  under  ten  years 
of  age,  in  which  the  variety  was  determined  by  autopsy  or  operation,  75 
were  ileo-ca»ca!,  I)  colic,  and  G  enteric.     In  the  ileo-csecal  form  a  few 
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inches  of  the  ileum  pass  through  the  ileo-ciecal  valve,  and  then  invagina- 
tion of  the  colon  occurs.  Oases  in  which  the  ileum  passes  through  the 
valve,  but  without  invagination  of  the  colon,  are  sometimes  classed  sep- 
arately as  an  ileo- colic  variety. 

Ititmsusceptiom  of  the  dying,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  met  with 
in  my  experience  in  about  eight  per  cent  of  all  autopsies  made  upon 


infants;  they  are  not  often  found  in  cliildrcn  over  two  years  of  age. 
They  are  descending,  enteric,  easily  reducible,  and  multiple — usually 
from  eight  to  twelve  invaginations  arc  present.  They  arc  more  fre- 
quently in  the  jejunum  than  in  the  ileum.  They  usually  involve  but 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  intestine,  but  may  include  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  They  are  found  in  autopsies  upon  patients  (lying  of  all  varieties 
of  disease,  and  are  probably  produced  in  the  death  agony.  Much  intus- 
susceptions are  without  nynipt^ms,  and  are  of  no  clinical  iiM|)orlnncc. 

Etioli^y. — Of  S.'iS  collo('fed  cases  under  ten  years,  (he  following  are 
the  ages  reported :  under  four  months,  28  eases ;  from  four  to  six  months, 
113;  seven  to  nine  months,  71;  ten  to  twelve  months,  18;  one  to  two 
years,  'i'i;  two  to  ten  years,  96.  Three-fourths  of  the  cases  which  occur 
in  childhood  are,  therefore,  in  the  first  two  years,  and  one-half  of  them 
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between  the  fourth  and  ninth  months.  The  greater  frequency  in  infancy 
is  attributed  to  the  thinness  of  the  intestinal  walls,  the  greater  mobility 
of  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon,  and  the  presence  of  other  intestinal 
derangements  at  this  age. 

Males  are  more  often  affected  than  females.  Of  268  cases  in  which 
the  sex  was  mentioned,  there  were  174  males  and  94  females.  For  this 
fact  there  is  no  explanation.  The  exciting  causes  of  an  attack  are  ex- 
tremely obscure.  The  great  majority  of  cases  occur  in  children  who  were 
apparently  in  perfect  health.  Some  previous  intestinal  disorder  was 
present  in  about  three  per  cent  of  the  cases  I  have  collected — diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  colic,  chronic  indigestion,  and  constipation,  all  being  men- 
tioned. In  four  cases  the  intussusception  was  ascribed  to  injury  of  the 
abdomen.  The  association  with  the  general  diseases  is  too  infrequent  to 
be  of  any  importance. 

Lesions. — Nothnagel's  animal  experiments  have  shown  conclusively 
that  intussusceptions  are  formed  by  the  irregular  action  of  tlic  muscular 
walls  of  the  intestine.  They  can  be  produced  or  released  at  will  by  vary- 
ing the  application  of  the  electrical  current.  In  the  artificial  intussus- 
ception there  is  first  a  contraction  of  a  certain  part  of  the  intestine,  and 
if  this  ceases  abruptly  the  normal  gut  below  this  j)oint  turns  upward  and 
folds  over  upon  the  contracted  portion,  thus  forming  a  minute  intus- 
susception (Fig.  66,  A).  When  once  begun,  the  intussusception  in- 
creases solely  at  the  expense  of  the  external  layer  (Fig.  66,  B).  Thus, 
while  the  apex  of  tlie  tumour  D  remains  unchanged,  the  part  of  the 
sheath  at  A  passes  to  B  and  then  to  C,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
intestine  is  drawn  over  the  upper,  rather  than  the  upper  crowded  into 
the  lower.  The  mechanism  of  the  invagination  was  apparently  the  same 
when  a  part  of  the  intestine  was 
first  paralysed  by  crushing,  as  in  ^ 
the  cases  in  which  a  spasm  of  the - — 2/ 


intestine  was  first  produced.  Fio.  66,  A. 

c  B 
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Fio.  66,  B. — Mechanism  or  Intussusception.     (Treves.) 

There  is  little  doubt  that  pathological  intussusceptions  are  produced 
in  the  same  way  as  in  these  experiments.  As  the  invagination  takes 
place,  the  mesentery  is  drawn  in  with  the  bowel,  and  always  lies  between 
the  sheath  and  the  inner  layer.  To  allow  intussusception  to  occur,  the 
mesentery  must  be  unduly  long,  stretched,  or  lacerated.  Its  attachment 
to  the  spine  causes  the  intussusception  to  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
concavity  of  which  is  always  toward  the  spine.  It  also  causes  a  puckering 
of  the  tumour.     Invagination  does  not  necessarily  produce  either  ob- 
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stnictioa  or  strangulation,  but  usually  both  are  present,  and  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  symptoms.  Traction  upon  the  mesentery  leads  to 
obstruction  in  its  vessels,  causing  congestion,  oedema,  haemorrhages,  and 
even  gangrene.  Obstruction  is  chiefly  due  to  swelling.  It  may  be  due  to 
dragging  of  the  mesentery,  which  brings  the  apex  of  the  tumour  against 
the  side  of  the  gut,  or  to  lx?nding  of  the  intussusception.  Intussusception 
is  usually  of  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  I  have,  however,  seen  one, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  was  determined  by  operation,  in  which  only 
the  mucosa  and  submucosa  were  involved.  The  invagination  was  at  the 
ilco-ca?cal  valve.  The  symptoms  were  characteristic  except  for  the  ab- 
sence of  tumour. 

The  great  cause  of  irrcducibility  in  the  first  two  or  three  days  is 
swelling.  I  have  several  times  seen  at  autopsy  or  operation  the  intus- 
susception easily  reduced,  except  the  last  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
caecum  or  ileum,  which  was  swollen  to  the  thickness  of  from  a  fourth 
to  half  an  inch.  Adhesions  may  prevent  reduction,  but  rarely  before  the 
fourth  day;  they  are  often  absent  as  late  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 
They  are  usually  between  the  internal  and  middle  layers  of  the  intus- 
susceptum,  and  are  due  to  local  peritonitis.  In  chronic  cases,  however, 
they  form  the  principal  obsta(*le  to  reduction.  Other  causes  of  irreduci- 
bility  are  twisting  of  tlie  tumour  and  pinching  of  the  prolapsed  intestine, 
especially  of  the  ileum  by  the  ileo-caecal  valve. 

Gangrene  and  sloughing  of  the  gangrenous  portion  of  the  intestine 
occur  much  more  often  in  acute  than  in  chronic  cases.  Portions  of 
intestine  were  passed  per  anitm  in  24  of  362  cases  under  ten  years,  or 
about  six  per  cent;  but  only  two  of  these  were  in  infants.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  second  week  is  the  time  when  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  is 
to  be  looked  for.  The  amount  of  intestine  discharged  varies  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet.  Two  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  entire  colon 
was  passed,  the  patients  recovering,  but  dying  several  months  later  from 
other  causes.  At  the  autopsies  the  ileum  was  found  attached  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  just  above  the  anus.  In  acute  cases  gangrene  occurs 
about  the  uj)per  end  of  the  tumour,  and  the  intestine  usually  comes  away 
in  one  large  mass.  In  chronic  cases  shreds  of  intestine  may  be  discharged 
for  several   weeks. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  of  a  case  of  intussusception  is  a 
striking  one,  and  when  acute  the  symptoms  are  so  uniform  that,  once 
seen,  it  (*an  R(?arcely  be  overlooked  a  second  time.  The  patient,  usually 
between  six  and  twelve  months  of  age,  is  taken  suddenly  ill  with  severe 
pain  and  vomiting;  the  pain  recurs  paroxysmally  every  few  minutes, 
and  tlu^  vomiting  being  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  after- 
ward bilious.  There  may  be  one  or  two  loose  faecal  stools,  then  only 
blood  or  blood  and  mucus  are  passed  without  any  admixture  of  faeces. 
The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  great  prostration,  or  even  collapse — 
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pallor,  feeble  pulse,  apathy,  and  normal  or  subnormal  temperature.  The 
abdomen  is  relaxed.  A  tumour  is  present  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  or  it 
may  l)e  felt  per  rectum.  Later  there  is  tympanites;  the  vomiting  and 
pain  continue;  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  prostration,  and  toward 
the  end  a  rapidly  rising  temperature  wJiich  may  reach  105°  or  106°  P. 
before  death  occurs  from  collapse.  If  the  symptoms  continue  longer  the 
signs  of  peritonitis  are  added.  In  subacute  cases  the  onset  is  less 
abrupt,  and  pain,  vomiting,  and  constipation  less  constant  and  less  severe; 
but  the  same  symptoms  are  present.  In  chronic  cases  the  onset  is  with 
vague,  indefinite  intestinal  symptoms;  pain,  vomiting  and  bloody  dis- 
charges are  usually  wanting:  tliere  is  progressive  wasting  and  more  or 
less  diarrhoea,  but  only  the  presence  of  the  tumour  leads  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  condition. 

In  subacute  or  chronic  cases  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  difficult. 
The  general  symptoms  may  be  wanting  entirely.  Vomiting  is  usually 
absent;  constipation  is  less  marked  and  there  may  be  none.  The  only 
diagnostic  feature  is  the  presence  of  the  tumour,  usually  accompanied 
by  evidences  of  catarrhal  colitis,  discharge  of  mucus,  etc. 

Onset, — Of  193  cases  under  ten  years  in  which  data  upon  this  point 
could  be  obtained,  the  onset  was  sudden  in  181  and  gradual  in  12  cases. 
By  far  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  onset  are  pain  and  vomiting.  In 
a  smaller  number  of  cases  the  initial  symptom  is  diarrhoea  or  a  dis- 
charge of  blood  and  mucus. 

Pain. — This  is  rarely  continuous,  but  is  intermittent,  recurring  in 
paroxysms  like  those  of  ordinary  colic,  but  of  great  sevijrity.  No  pain  in 
infancy  is  to  be  compared  with  it.  The  child  sometimes  shrieks  so  as  to 
be  heard  all  over  the  house.  Pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases,  and  is  very  rarely  absent.  It  is  generally  more 
marked  for  the  first  two  days,  but  may  continue  throughout  the  attack. 
In  a  few  cases  the  pain  is  localised,  being  usually  referred  to  the  region 
of  the  umbilicus. 

Vomiting  is  more  marked  at  the  onset,  but  may  continue  throughout 
the  attack.  Like  the  pain,  it  is  more  frecjucnt  in  the  acute  cases.  It  is 
due  to  intestinal  obstruction.  Vomiting  is  present  in  fully  four-fifths 
of  all  cases.  Usually  it  is  persistent  and  often  j)rojoctilc.  If  food  is 
given,  vomiting  often  occurs  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  stomacli.  Stercora- 
ecous  vomiting  occurs  in  about  fifteen  jkt  cent  of  the  cases  in  children 
under  ten  years,  but  is  not  common  in  infancy.  It  is  rarely  present 
before  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Although  a  bad  sign,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  fatal  one,  as  nearly  one-half  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  noted 
have  recovered;  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  complete  intestinal 
obstruction  rather  than  strangulation. 

Tumour, — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  for  diagnosis 
because  of  its  frequency  and  its  peculiar  charactoc    It  is  present  early  in 
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the  disease,  often  in  a  few  hours  after  the  initial  symptoms.  The  follow- 
ing tahle  shows  the  frequency  with  which  a  tumour  was  present  in  the 
different  varieties,  and  the  position  which  it  cK'Cupied  in  each.  The 
anatomical  variety  was  determined  either  hy  autopsy  or  operation. 

The  Relation  between  the  Tumour  and  the  Different  Varieties  of  Intussusception 

in  188  Cases  under  Ten  Years. 


Sbat  of  Tumour. 


Region  of  ca>cum 

*  '*  ascending  colon 
"  "  transverse  colon 
"  "  descending  colon 
"       "  sigmoid  flexure 

Rectum 

Protruding  from  anus. . . . 

Umbilical  region 

Movable 

Site  unknown 

Total 

No  tumour  felt 


neo- 
cncal. 


1 
3 
3 
4 
25 
9 


46 
10 


Seat  op  iNTuasrscEpnoN. 


Uoo- 
colic. 


Colic. 


1 

7 
1 


4 


9 


EnUMic. 


1 
1 


3 
1 


Not 
stated. 


7 
12 
13 
18 

8 
28 
12 


100 
13 


Total. 


11 

13 

16 

21 

13 

61 

22 

1 

3 

1 


162 
26 


Tumour  was  thus  made  out  during  life  in  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the 
cases;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  these  it- was  discovered  at  the  first 
careful  examination. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  one-half  of  the  cases  the  tumour  was  either 
felt  in  the  rectum  or  protruded  from  the  anus,  and  that  in  over  two- 
thirds  it  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  descending  colon  or  beyond.  The 
tumour  may  reach  the  rectum  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  even  when 
the  invagination  begins  at  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  In  one  of  my  own  cases 
it  was  felt  in  the  rectum  in  less  than  twelve  hours  from  the  onset.  The 
usual  description,  "  sausage-shaped,"  is  accurate  when  the  invagination 
is  large,  the  tumour  then  being  from  four  to  six  inches  long  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.     It  is  often  curved. 

During  manipulation,  or  during  an  attack  of  pain,  the  tumour  may 
be(!ohie  more  prominent  and  may  be  distinctly  erectile.  To  the  touch 
the  rectal  tumour  closely  resembles  the  os  uteri,  the  central  opening  being 
the  apex  of  the  intussusception.  When  protruding  from  the  body,  the 
tumour  is  rarely  more  than  two  inches  long.  It  is  usually  of  a  deep 
purplisli  colour,  and  may  be  gangrenous.  It  has  been  mistaken  for 
prola})sus  ani,  polypus,  and  even  haemorrhoids.  In  a  case  which  came 
subsequently  under  my  observation,  the  tumour  was  discovered  by  the 
mother  before  the  physician  had  suspected  the  condition. 

Condition  of  the  Bowels. — Bloody  stools  are  a  very  constant  symp- 
tom.   Of  186  cases  under  ten  years  in  which  this  condition  of  the  bowels 
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was  noted,  blood  in  the  stools  was  present  in  seventy-six  per  cent.  There 
are  very  often  two  or  three  thin,  diarrhceal  movements,  and  then  only 
blood  and  mucus  are  passed  with  no  trace  of  fsBces  and  with  no  fsBcal 
odour.  The  amount  of  blood  varies  from  a  quantity  sufficient  to  stain 
the  mucus,  to  an  ounce  of  semi-fluid  blood.  It  rarely  occurs  without 
some  mucus.  Such  discharges  frequently  follow  attacks  of  severe  colicky 
pain,  and  may  occur  several  times  in  an  hour.  They  may  continue,  or 
after  a  day  or  two  they  may  be  succeeded  by  absolute  stoppage.  Diar- 
rhoea throughout  the  attack  is  rare  in  children,  particularly  so  in  in- 
fants. It  belongs  generally  to  chronic  cases.  Constipation  is  complete 
in  most  of  the  acute  cases,  neither  gas  nor  fa?ces  being  passed;  a  fact 
which  the  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus  may  lead  one  to  overlook. 

Tenesmus  is  verv  common  if  the  tumour  is  rectal.  Relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  is  met  with  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  when  the 
tumour  is  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  rectum. 

During  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  the  abdominal  walls 
are  soft  and  relaxed,  and  may  even  be  retracted.  Usually  there  is  then 
little  resistance  to  abdominal  palpation.  After  the  second  or  third  day 
there  is  usually  tympanites;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
peritonitis  exists.  Localised  tenderness  is  a  symptom  of  some  impor- 
tance when  a  tumour  is  absent.  Scant v  urine  has  been  noted  in  a  few 
cases,  but  is  of  no  special  value  in  showing  the  seat  of  obstruction. 

In  the  acute  cases  the  general  symptoms  are  very  striking.  They  are 
the  ordinary  ones  of  severe  shock — marked  prostration,  pallor  with  an 
anxious  expression  of  the  face,  general  muscular  relaxation,  cold  extrem- 
ities, cold  perspiration,  and  often  a  subnormal  temperature.  Early  there 
is  marked  restlessness,  and  even  convulsions  may  occur.  Later  there  are 
apathy,  dulness,  and  semi-stupor.  The  temperature  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  is  usually  not  elevated,  and  is  frequently  subnormal. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  disease  it  rises  rapidly  to  101^,  104**  F.,  or  even 
liigher,  quite  independently  of  j>eritonitis.  A  rapidly  rising  temperature 
is  always  a  bad  symptom,  and  usually  betokens  death  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Wasting  is  seen  in  the  chronic  cases,  and  may  be  quite 
rapid. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Trrniination. — Of  108  cases  under  ten  years, 
155  were  classed  as  acute,  lasting  less  than  seven  days;  33  as  subacute, 
lasting  from  one  to  four  weeks;  10  were  chronic,  lasting  over  four  weeks. 
Nearly  all  the  cases  occurring  in  infancy  are  acute. 

Spontaneous  reduction  is,  without  dou])t,  possible  in  intussusception. 
Treves  and  others  are  of  the  ()})inion  that  this  hap|)ens  nuich  more  fre- 
quently than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  many  cases  of  severe  colic 
are  really  cases  of  slight  intussusception.  There  are  scmmi  in  both  con- 
ditions the  tendency  to  vomit,  the  j)aroxysmal  pain,  the  constitutional 
depression^  and  often  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  symptoms,  es{)ecially 
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under  the  influence  of  opium ;  but  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  in  vagi* 
nation  in  such  cases  is  impossible.  Intussusception  may  be  cured  spon- 
taneously by  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  part,  the  continuity  of  the 
intestine  being  preserved  by  adhesions.  Such  a  result  is  rare  at  all  ages, 
and  is  almost  never  seen  in  infancy. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  death  in  acute  cases  is  shock.  Peritonitis 
is  not  found  at  autopsy  or  operation  so  often  as  might  be  expected.  In 
fifty-eight  autopsies,  it  was  seen  but  twenty  times,  and  in  seven  of  these 
it  was  limited  to  the  intussusception.  In  but  seven  cases  was  there  per- 
foration. 

Diagnosis. — This  usually  presents  no  difficulty  in  acute  cases  provided 
the  physician  has  the  condition  in  mind.  Tlie  great  majority  of  such 
cases  present  nearly  all  the  classical  symptoms,  viz.,  sudden  onset,  recur- 
ring colicky  pains,  frequent  vomiting,  bloody  and  mucous  stools  without 
faecal  matter,  general  prostration  or  collapse,  and  low  temperature.  The 
records  show  that  the  most  common  error  is  to  regard  the  case  for  the 
first  few  days  as  one  of  gastro-enteritis  or  ileo-colitis,  the  physician's 
attention  being  engrossed  by  the  vomiting  and  bloody  stools.  Given 
the  other  usual  symptoms,  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  tumour  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  intussusception.  Unless  the  patient  is  very  much 
relaxed,  a  satisfactory  examination  is  possible  only  under  full  anaeathesia. 
In  any  case  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  in  infants,  intussusception 
should  first  be  considered.  I  once  saw,  in  a  young  infant,  strangulated 
hernia  produce  nearly  every  symptom  of  intussusception  except  the 
abdominal  tumour.  Clironic  cases  present  no  diagnostic  symptoms 
except  the  tumour.  In  both  acute  and  chronic  cases  the  rectal  exami- 
nation is  most  important  for  diagnosis,  and  often  settles  the  question 
at  once. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  intussusception  depends  upon  the  age 
of  the  patient,  upon  the  variety  of  the  disease — whether  acute,  subacute, 
or  chronic — and  upon  the  time  when  proper  treatment  is  begun. 

There  were  collected  by  Pilz  in  1870,  94  cases  under  one  year,  the 
mortality  being  84  per  cent.  Of  135  cases  of  the  same  age  reported 
between  1870  and  1891  the  mortality  was  59  per  cent.  Results  in  older 
children  were  somewhat  more  favourable.  Formerly  recovery  was  rare, 
except  in  cases  with  sloughing;  but  with  earlier  diagnosis  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  proper  methods  of  treatment,  the  mortality  has 
been  very  much  reduced.  Combining  the  figures  of  Pilz  with  my  own, 
there  are  362  cases  with  231  deaths,  or  63.5  per  cent. 

Gibson  (New  York)  has  collected  reports  of  187  operations  for  intus- 
8uscepti(m,  with  a  general  mortality  of  51  per  cent;  in  126  cases,  in 
which  the  tumour  was  reducible,  it  was  but  36  per  cent;  in  61,  in  which 
it  was  irreducible  or  gangrenous,  it  was  80  per  cent.  The  table  following 
gives  the  mortality  in  relation  to  time  of  operation : 
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TniB  OF  Opebation. 


Mortality. 
Per  cent. 


First  day 
Second  " 
Third  " 
Fourth  " 
Fifth  " 
Sixth       " 


37 
39 
61 
67 
73 
75 


After  the  second  day  the  chances  of  success  are  greatly  reduced. 

Treatment. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  intussusception  once  made,  lapa- 
rotomy should  immediately  be  performed  without  an  hour's  unnecessary 
delay.  The  results  following  inflation  of  the  intestine  with  air  and 
injection  with  water  are  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  upon. 

Operation  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  measure  which,  if  employed 
reasonably  early,  offers  a  good  prospect  of  success.  All  statistics  show 
that  the  result  depends  more  upon  the  time  when  the  operation  is  done 
than  upon  any  other  single  factor.  With  earlier  diagnosis  and  more 
prompt  resort  to  operation,  the  mortality  from  acute  intussusception  has, 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  been  steadily  falling.  In  chronic  cases^ 
also,  laparotomy  offers  altogether  the  best  chance  of  success. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES.— (Continued). 

APPENDICITIS. 

Appendicitis  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  and  is  not  especially  a  disease 
of  children.  When  it  attacks  those  over  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  it 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  iy\yes  observed  in  adults.  All  that  will 
be  attempted  in  this  chapter  will  be  a  consideration  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  disease  as  it  is  seen  in  children,  particularly  young  children.  For 
a  fuller  discussion  of  the  disease  as  a  whole  the  reader  is  referred  to 
works  on  general  medicine  and  surgery. 

Etiology. — Of  1,000  cases  of  appendicitis  personally  observed  by 
McCosh,  85  occurred  in  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen 
years;  51  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years,  and  only  17  under  five 
years ;  of  these  but  4  were  under  two  years.  Churchman's  figures  from 
the  Johns  Hoj)kins'  Hospital,  in  a  total  of  1,'.^'^3  cases,  give  only  9  cases 
under  five  years,  and  50  l)etween  five  and  ten  years.  In  infancy  and 
early  childhood  appendicitis  is,  therefore,  a  relatively  rare  disease.  The 
youngest  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observations  were  in  infants  of 
nine  and  fourteen  months  respectively.     Goyen's  case  was  in  an  infant 
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only  six  weeks  old;  Shaw's,  seven  weeks;  Demme's,  seven  weeks;  and 
Savage's,  nine  weeks  old.  The  predominance  of  the  male  sex  liolds  true 
even  in  childhood.  Of  101  cases  under  fifteen  years,  72  were  males  and 
2i)  were  females. 

Regarding  the  exciting  cause  of  an  attack  but  little  is  yet  definitely 
known.  In  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  is  a  foreign 
body  discovered  in  the  appendix.  In  one  of  my  own  a  pin  was  found, 
and  a  number  of  similar  cases  are  on  record.  There  is,  however,  almost 
invariably  a  fapcal  concretion  which  is  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  for- 
eign body,  and  formerly  was  often  regarded  as  such.  This  probably  has 
some  relation  to  the  attack  by  causing  disturbances  of  circulation  and  in- 
creasing the  chances  of  infection.  Still  and  others  have  called  attention 
to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pin  worms  in  the  aj)pimdices  of  young  chil- 
dren. There  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  these  may  at  times 
be  the  exciting  cause  of  an  attack.  The  bacteria  most  frequently  found 
in  abscesses  from  appendicitis  are  streptococci,  usually  associated  with 
colon  bacilli. 

Lesions. — All  the  common  varieties  of  acute  appendicitis,  the  catar- 
rhal, suppurative,  and  gangrenous,  are  met  witli  in  children;  and,  much 
less  frequently,  the  chronic  form.  The  lesions  present  few  peculiarities 
in  early  life  except  that,  owing,  possibly,  to  the  relation  of  the  ap])endix 
to  the  omentum,  perforative  inflammations  are  less  likely  to  be  circum- 
scribed by  inflammatory  products  and  much  more  likely  to  resiilt  in  a 
general  peritonitis  than  in  adults.  Whether  or  not  this  be  the  correct 
explanation,  it  is  certainly  true  that  general  peritonitis  is  a  much  more 
common  sequel  than  in  adults.  Another  point  of  some  importance  is 
the  fact  that  in  early  life  the  appendix  is  rather  more  frequently  found 
out  of  the  usual  position.  The  inflammation  excited  by  pin  worms  is 
usually  a  superficial  one;  perforation  and  abscess  formation  are  almost 
unknown  when  they  are  the  cause. 

Symptoms. — In  many  of  the  cases  the  familiar  symptoms  of  appen- 
dicitis— vomiting,  localised  pain  and  tenderness,  muscular  rigidity,  ab- 
dominal distention,  and  fever — are  all  present,  and  the  diagnosis  is  easy. 
But  in  perhaps  the  larger  number  the  disease  is  irregular  in  its  onset, 
insidious  in  its  course,  and  presents  at  times  great  difficulties  in  diagnosis. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  appendicitis  in  children  under  five  years. 
Vomiting  is  probably  the  most  constant  symptom;  it  is  seldom  absent, 
and  usually  persistent.  If  accompanied  by  pain  and  constipation,  ap- 
pendicitis should  at  once  be  thought  of.  Pain,  though  usually  present,  is 
often  indefinite;  it  is  generally  hard  to  localise  and  difficult  to  interpret. 
It  may  be  referred  now  to  one  and  now  to  another  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Often  the  only  evidence  of  pain  is  restlessness,  irritability,  and,  in  in- 
fants, frequent  crying.  Tenderness  is  even  more  difficult  to  elicit  than 
pain.     Young  children,  especially  if  nervous  and  sensitive,  shrink  from 
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any  touch,  and  the  resfrlts  of  abdominal  palpation  may  be  most  unreli- 
able. In  others  of  a  different  temperament  positive  information  may  be 
obtained.  In  any  child  under  three  years,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
make  out  localised  tenderness.  The  same  is  true  of  muscular  rigidity. 
Only  with  the  greatest  amount  of  tact  and  by  diverting  the  patient's 
mind,  can  any  information  be  derived  from  this  part  of  the  examination. 
Tenderness  and  muscular  rigidity  are  sometimes  shown  by  the  child's 
disinclination  to  move  either  the  trunk  or  lower  extremities  and  by  evi- 
dences of  pain  when  he  is  moved  by  mother  or  nurse.  When  associated 
with  vomiting,  fever,  and  constipation,  such  symptoms  are  always  sug- 
gestive. 

Constipation  is  usually  present,  but  by.no  means  so  regularly  as  in 
adults.  Diarrhoea  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and,  when  associated  with 
vomiting,  tends  to  divert  attention  from  the  appendix  to  an  ordinary 
gastro-intestinal  attack.  Abdominal  distention,  when  present,  is  of  much 
importance,  taken  with  other  symptoms.  Fever  is  rather  more  apt  to 
be  high  than  in  adults.  But  there  are  many  exceptions,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  temperature  is  a  very  untrustworthy  guide  either  to  diag- 
nosis or  prognosis.  The  leucocyte  count  is  of  much  assistance  in  diagno- 
sis, at  least  in  suppurative  forms  of  appendicitis.  A  leucocytosis  of  at 
least  10,000  to  20,000  is  usually  present,  with  a  polymorphonuclear  per- 
centage over  75.  Some  special  symptoms  may  be  seen  in  appendicitis 
which  are  quite  misleading.  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  frequent 
micturition  and  other  marked  manifestations  of  vesical  irritation,  ow- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  appendix  behind  the  bladder.  The  rigidity 
of  the  thigh  flexors  seen  in  cases  of  appendicitis,  which  come  on  with 
subacute  symptoms,  may  give  rise  to  lameness  strongly  suggestive  of  hip 
disease ;  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  infrecjuently  seen  at  the  Hospital  for 
Ruptured  and  Crippled. 

Course  of  the  Disease, — A  certain  number  of  cases  begin  with  definite 
symptoms — pain,  vomiting,  fever,  and  constipation — and  continue  with 
slowly  or  rapidly  advancing  symptoms  to  increasing  prostration,  con- 
tinued vomiting,  constipation,  rapid  pulse,  abdominal  distention,  and 
rigidity,  higher  temperature,  and  death  by  general  peritonitis  at  the 
end  of  five  or  seven  days'  illness.  Others,  with  a  similar  onset,  show  a 
gradual  abatement  of  all  acute  symptoms  after  a  few  days,  and  recovery 
at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  followed,  perhaps,  by  another  at- 
tack after  a  few  months.  These  types  are  seen  in  children  as  in  adults. 
But  others  are  quite  common.  A  child  may  be  taken  ill,  sometimes 
abruptly,  sometimes  more  gradually,  with  vomiting,  which  is  repeated 
several  times  in  a  single  day,  afterward  only  occasionally.  There  is 
some  pain ;  it  is  not  very  definite  and  not  localised.  The  prostration  is 
only  moderate,  the  temperature  not  over  100°  or  100.5°  F.  The  examina- 
tion shows  little.  Tenderness  can  not  be  definitelv  made  out;  the  child 
28 
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JM  iiTi(nl)li\  fretful,  winlioH  to  1w  left  alone,  and  resists  all  efforts  at  ab- 
(loininiil  pill  put  ion.  Tlu*  howrln  are  constipated,  or  they  may  be  at  first 
loom»  and  aftrrwartl  ronstipatcd.  The  child  does  not  seem  very  sick. 
Tho  attack  is  prolmhly  re>(arth>d  as  an  ordinary  one  of  acute  indigestion. 
Hut  thin>rs  do  not  improve  as  they  ought.  The  pulse  becomes  more 
rapitl.  the  prostration  greater,  and  the  child  begins  to  look  seriously  ill, 
though  the  temperature  has  not  risen.  The  alMlominal  distention  is  now 
ovnsiderahle  antl  tenderness  undouhtinl.  An  ojK»ration  is  decided  on,  and 
theiv  IN  fo\ind  a  gangrenous  ap{K'ndix  and  a  ditTuse  general  peritonitis. 
S»>u»etnues  (he  gra\e  syntptoms  develop  with  groat  rapidity  in  the  course 
of  a  few  ho\irs,  when  previous  symptoms  had  all  Ikxmi  mild;  sometimes 
si^  instdiouslx   that  the  tnmsition  is  alnu^st  imporceptihle. 

Prognotit.  The  pn^niv<is  in  young  children  is  not  good;  of  132 
\i^lU\t«sl  *aM*s  in  infants  and  vor>'  young  childnMi  the  mortality  was  38^ 
|vr  oMU.  Uut  in  tlu^»  o\er  s*^\on  years  old  the  outKxtk  is  rather  better 
\h^\\  \\\  adults.  Tlu'  rt^^ults  dofvud  nmch  u^v^n  early  diagnosis  and 
piv^vr  tns-^tn^ont.  luMioral  jvnWMniiss  it  is  gtmerally  agreed,  occurs 
nuu)i  ofu'ner  in  %'hi^ir^'n  than  in  adults:  i;  is  the  cause  of  death  in  about 
SO  |vr  \vr,t  *^{  the  oas^^^.  Oi  ^;^  fata*.  ^a:a*^»  nearly  all  of  them  from  gen- 
eral wviton-.tis^  oni\  t>  d-.^si  during  t^h>  urs;  three  davs,  19  from  the 
f^'^uth  to  tl>i^  st^vonth  dax.  i;^  in  the  siwnd  woi^k,  and  5  in  the  third 
v»-,vs.     1;  o  i"j<  r,sl  ]v  ..',,. r..t>  .wv.Ts^  \:\  y  :»av:k'<^  of  n\-o\rry  after  opera- 

fiil^rvM^it-  Thi  yh^risMsw  sxnvjMors'iS  c-i  aywiii^iiitis  are  a  sadden 
,>T»stM  \».r..  xv.^v -. ; . Uij,  >\avv  ;v8;r,  ;::  ::>r  aKiv-.r-ur.-  a'i«^-  persistent  acute 
),\A  ^».  ;,•:^:«  ■.•^\>i>  'v.  t '\  v;*;:  t  :":av  '.is:sft.  K'.CJ-.iy  of  any  or  all  of 
■.  v  :,».■■•:  •■•:.  '  ..^  .^  ^  y.  s.  v,i^:.  ;..>i:-.;..  i\r.i>:  .w.: ; 'Ti  is  nu»re  f re- 
el jN-r.i    ; *'sr  ,..?•,-  .•^\^,^fi.  tlv'uv,'.  ;:v   )fi\U'T  is  no;  rfcrf-     Thi-re  is  almost 

7 . X  >, ; ■ : J- .  1. \  V. . ■  .,  ,•  4  \  :.■.•..: .  . . '  : i-? : . ; v r* : ,; rf .  "i o; :  T^ ."i;  yiiU'T.  KiiTi:  f ever. 

V.i.v".  •.  .  v  ?;.j;x  :v  xViT. ■,«,.:>,'•**.".  »  i'.  .vi.?*,  ■.T!/.;i*e>:i;iTi,  and  in  in- 
■>iJ>  V   .'    .7  i.-v^,.-.!,*,'; .. '..7  .  .1.  ,•.;*•:  ,'  .  /.-^T.  V  .;  f.  a!is;-(^<<Hes  due  to  pso- 

.  :^     i  ■'  N    "^  .  :^.  ijv".  "^''•*-    ' '^     ■'«   :.;p<-:»,\    .•:   '.vs.iss*.*   u*ni'it'T7M»ss  and 
•«  ^■«'  .  !\     ^  v.''..-:  .',  .v  Mv.  >,7'.    ;x    ;«n    :,!..:  -.i.j,;  ;',f  ■jit.y^  j*  generally 

v'vM.'...  'vv<-..  .  :,A.:.-.-v  \    v'o.'.'iV.  v  .'    >i:^: ii.  vii,.     Frutti  a4*uie  indi- 

'^  ■"  '.  "  ^  <,  ^.■\-  vi  ".  '»4  \  ..-  :v  j;vii».  '  :j"«;':.  "i  ^  shou'ic  be  re- 
)'v  '■  'v  -.«  '■•■  '^  :»'  •  '  r.'»:v'^*.  \  .  :x  :v  i.  .  .,  x ■;  .>  ■  :v•H:^*e(".,  noT  IS  ibe 
■i  "■.•      •   \      X    •      'i.  ..I,    -.xv}.      '''1.    ri-.viTV':    .1'  i^iii*.  VMinitinc* 

>■  '    ■'■  ■■   ^       .•    ■  .  (       ....^^  .,    ■.     :,,  1.,   ■,     ^       ^       :.nv>    WnowTi    ihe 
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sometimes  also  localised  tenderness.  Cyclic  vomiting  is  distinguished  by 
the  history  of  previous  attacks,  the  greater  frequency  with  which  the 
vomiting  occurs,  its  abrupt  cessation  after  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  the  sunken  abdomen,  and  the  absence  of  pain,  tenderness,  and 
rigidity.  The  presence  of  early  acetonuria  is  also  characteristic.  Intus- 
susception, with  its  pain,  colic,  and  vomiting,  may  suggest  appendicitis, 
but  is  very  rare,  except  in  infants.  Fever  is  absent  early  in  the  disease, 
and  a  tumour  is  usually  present.  Acute  or  subacute  suppuration  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa  is  almost  invariably  due  to  appendicitis. 

The  leucocyte  count  may  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  differentiat- 
ing appendicitis  from  colic,  cyclic  vomiting,  ileo-colitis,  and  intussus- 
ception. It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  some  of  the  gravest 
cases  the  leucocytosis  may  be  slight  or  there  may  be  none  at  all.  On 
the  whole,  while  the  presence  of  marked  leucocytosis — i.  e.,  above  20,000 
— may  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  the  diagnosis,  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  a  normal  count  or  a  slight  leucocytosis  if  the  child  is 
greatly  prostrated.  Whenever,  in  children  over  two  years  old,  there  are 
symptoms  pointing  to  acute  peritonitis,  no  matter  what  their  combina- 
tion or  variety,  appendicitis  should  always  be  susi)ected. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  in  bed  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon  whenever  appendicitis  is  suspected,  no  matter  how  mild  the  attack 
may  appear.  As  a  local  application,  the  ice-bag  is  to  be  preferred. 
Opium  should  not  be  given.  It  does  harm  by  obscuring  important 
symptoms  and  increasing  constipation.  The  colon  should  be  kept  empty 
by  the  daily  use  of  enemata.  After  a  thorough  clearing  of  the  bowels 
in  the  beginning,  preferably  by  a  saline,  cathartics  are  to  be  avoided. 

Appendicitis  is  a  surgical  disease,  and  surgical  advice  should  be 
sought  early.  In  deciding  as  to  the  time  of  ojwrative  interference,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  in  children 
is  much  less  likely  to  be  favourable  than  in  older  patients;  that  the 
dangers  of  general  peritonitis  are  much  greater ;  that  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  much  less  regular;  that  grave  conditions  are  not  revealed  at 
once  by  grave  symptoms;  that  the  disease  is  an  insidious  one,  and  that 
to  foretell  the  outcome  even  in  the  mildest  cases  is  impossible.  Taking 
all  these  things  into  account,  I  believe  that  immediate  operation,  once 
the  diagnosis  is  made,  is  the  course  to  l)e  recommended  in  all  cases  of 
acute  appendicitis  in  children.  The  younger  the  child  the  greater  the 
urgency  for  operation. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

Judging  by  j)ublished  reports,  intestinal  worms  are  much  more  com- 
mon in  Europe  than  in  this  country.  In  10,000  patients  treated  for 
medical  diseases  in  my  dispensary  service,  there  was  positive  evidence  of 
worms  in  but  79  cases.    Of  these,  9  had  tapeworms,  40  roundworms,  27 
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threadworms,  and  3  both  round  and  tlireadworms.  In  private  practice 
among  tlie  !)etter  classes,  worms  are  certainly  rare. 

Cestodes — Tapeworms. — Cestodes  are  usually  introduced  into  the 
body  by  the  ingestion  of  some  form  of  food  containing  larvae  (cysticerci). 
The  larva  of  tlie  twnia  solium  is  most  frequently  found  in  pork;  that  of 
the  twnin  mediocaneUaia  in  beef;  that  of  the  boihriocephalus  laitis  in 
fish ;  that  of  tlie  twnia  cucumerina  inhabits  dog  or  cat  lice,  being  intro- 
duced into  the  intestinal  tract  accidentally  by  the  hands.  Several  vari- 
eties of  taenia  are  found  in  the  human  intestine. 

T.EXiA  Sagixata  oh  Mediocanellata — Beef  Tapeworm. — Infec- 
tion results  from  eating  raw  or  partially  cooked  beef  containing  cys- 
ticerci. The  worm  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  has  a 
square  pigmented  h(»ad  without  hooks  but  provided  with  four  suckers. 
The  full-sized  segments  are  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long  and  about  half  as  wide. 

TAENIA  Solium — Pork  Tapeworm. — This  is  a  rare  form  in  chil- 
dren, and  comes  from  eating  raw  or  partially  cooked  pork  or  sausage. 
It  is  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  the  segments  being  nearly  square. 
The  head  is  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed  and  is  pigmented.  It  also 
is  provided  with  four  suckers  and  a  proboscis,  surrounding  which  is  a 
circle  of  about  twenty-six  booklets. 

T^NiA  Cucumerina  or  Elliptica. — The  larva*  of  this  form  develop 
in  a  louse  found  on  the  skin  of  dogs  and  cats.  Children  who  play  with 
infected  animals  are  the  ernes  affected,  the  parasite  being  conveyed  to 
the  mouth  usually  by  means  of  the  hands;  it  may  thus  be  found  even 
in  young  infants.  This  form  of  taenia  is  much  smaller  than  either  of 
the  preceding  varieties,  the  full  length  being  only  from  six  to  twelve 
inches. 

BoTHRiocEPiiALUs  Latus. — This  is  a  rare  form  except  in  the  sea 
countries  of  northern  P^urope  and  Switzerland,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
very  common.  The  larvae  are  harboured  by  certain  fish,  through  which 
they  are  introduced  into  the  body.  The  full-grown  worm  is  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  in  length. 

TAENIA  Nana. — The  taenia  nana,  or  dwarf  tapeworm,  is  the  smallest 
of  all  the  cestodes.  It  is  a  narrow  worm  of  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  is  composed  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
segments.  It  has  a  slender  neck  and  globular  head  which  contains  four 
suckers  and  twcntv  or  thirtv  booklets.  The  habitat  of  the  nana  is  the 
upper  ])art  of  the  ileum  where  it  is  often  found  in  iininense  numbers. 
A  singl(j  stool  may  contain  several  hundred  worms.  The  ova  have  two 
definite  membranes  within  tbe  inner  one  of  whicli  three  pairs  of  hook- 
lets  are  found.  The  cysticercus  stage  of  this  parasite  is  not  known. 
It  is  probable  that  infection  occurs  from  swallowing  the  ova  them- 
selves.    As  a  similar  parasite  inhabits  the  intestinal  tract  of  rats  and 
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mice  it  is  possible  that  these  animals  play  a  part  in  transmission. 
From  the  observations  of  Schloss  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York  this  is  the  most  frequent  intestinal  parasite  of 
childhood. 

Symptoms. — The  only  positive  evidence  of  tapeworm  is  the  discharge 
of  the  worms  or  separated  segments,  either  singly  or  in  groups.  Occa- 
sionally worms  pass  into  the  stomach  and  are  vomited.  Various  abdomi- 
nal symptoms  may  be  associated  with  worms,  but  most  of  these  are  very 
indefinite  in  character  and  are  more  often  due  to  other  causes.  The 
most  frequent  symptoms  are  bad  breath,  various  annoying  sensations, 
colicky  attacks,  inordinate  or  capricious  appetite,  and  diarrhoea.  Usu- 
ally, if  the  patient  is  in  good  health,  no  constitutional  symptoms  are 
seen.  Sometimes,  particularly  with  the  bothriocephalus  latus,  there  is  a 
very  grave  degree  of  anaemia.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  eosinophile 
cells  in  the  blood  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  value.  They  generally 
form  from  four  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  leucoi*ytes,  while  in  normal  blood 
the  usual  numl)er  is  less  than  two  per  cent.  Many  cases  are  on  rec- 
ord, some  of  them  in  children,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  pernicious 
anaemia  have  btK?n  present  and  have  disappeared  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  tapeworm.  Xervous  symptoms  are  not  so  often  seen  as  with  round- 
w^orms,  and  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  them. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  requires  the  cooking  of  meat  to  a  suf- 
ficient degree  to  destroy  the  cysticerci.  There  is  especial  danger  in 
eating  raw  pork  or  sausage ;  that  from  rare  beef  is  much  less.  Tiie  list 
of  drugs  used  for  the  expulsion  of  the  worm  is  a  long  one;  probably 
the  most  efficient  is  the  oleoresin  of  male  fern ;  it  is,  however,  difficult  to 
administer  and  it  is  very  likely  to  provoke  vomiting.  It  may  be  given 
in  capsules  containing  TTtx  to  TTtxx,  or  in  an  emulsion  made  up  with 
simple  elixir  and  acacia,  in  which  TTtv  to  TTtx  are  contained  in  one 
drachm.  For  a  child  of  four  years  at  least  one  drachm  of  tiie  male  fern 
should  be  given  in  the  course  of  six  to  eight  hours.  The  vermifuge 
should  be  preceded  by  several  hours'  fasting,  and  the  bowels  j)reviou8ly 
opened  by  a  laxative.  The  following  plan  of  administration  has  been 
found  satisfactory:  A  light  supper  of  milk,  and  in  the  morning  a  saline 
laxative  on  rising,  but  no  breakfast ;  aftcT  the  saline  has  acted  freely 
the  remedy  is  to  Ik?  given,  an<l  following  the  last  dose,  half  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil  or  some  other  active  ])urge.  The  effect  of  the  cathartic  is 
aided  by  a  large  injection  of  warm  soap  and  water.  Only  milk  should 
be  given  that  day.  The  fragments  ])as«(Ml  should  be  carefully  examined 
to  see  if  the  head  has  been  exi)elled,  as  the  worm  is  very  likely  to  be 
broken  at  the  neck.  If  this  (xcurs  it  will  grow  again,  and  in  about 
three  months  segments  will  appear  in  the  stools.  Other  drugs  useful 
for  taenia  are  pumpkin  s(h.mIs  which  are  given  in  powdered  form,  infusion 
of  pomegranate  root,  turpentine,  and  chlorof()rm. 
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Nematodes. — Three  varieties  are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
asraris  luinbricoides,  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  and  the  uncinnria  Amer- 
icana, 

AscARis  LuMBRicoiDES — ROUNDWORM. — Tliis  worm  is  usually  found 
in  the  small  intestine.  It  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  children 
than  is  the  tapeworm.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  infancy,  hut  is  usually 
seen  between  the  third  and  tenth  years.  In  over  one  thousand  autopsies 
upon  infants  I  have  only  once  found  a  roundworm  in  the  intestine. 

The  roundworm  resembles  the  ordinary  earthworm;  it  is  from  five 
to  ten  inches  long,  the  female  being  longer  than  the  male.     It  is  of  a 

light  gray  colour  with  a  slightly  pinkish  tint, 
cylindrical,  and  tapering  toward  the  extrem- 
ities (Fig.  67).  The  eggs  are  oval  in  form, 
about  yJtt  J'^ch  in  diameter,  and  numbered  by 
millions.  These  worms  rarely  exist  singly; 
usually  from  two  to  ten  are  present,  but  there 
may  be  hundreds.  When  very  numerous  they 
coil  up  and  form  large  masses,  which  may 
cause  intestinal  obstruction. 

The  migration  of  these  worms  is  curious, 
and  in  some  instances  truly  remarkable.  They 
frequently  enter  the  stomach  and  are  vomited. 
Occasionally  one  may  appear  in  the  nose. 
They  have  been  known  to  pass  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle  ear  and  to 
appear  in  the  external  meatus.  Entering  the 
larynx  they  have  produced  fatal  asphyxia.  It 
is  not  very  rare  for  them  to  enter  the  common 
bile  duct  and  produce  jaundice.  They  may  even  enter  in  great  numbers 
the  smaller  bile  ducts  and  produce  hepatic  abscesses.  They  have  been  found 
in  the  pancreatic  duct,  in  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  in  the  splenic 
vein.  It  has  long  l)een  known  that  they  would  perforate  an  intestine 
which  was  the  seat  of  ulceration,  but  well  authenticated  cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  they  have  perforated  an  intestine  previously  healthy, 
setting  up  a  fatal  peritonitis.  In  Archambault's  case  they  perforated  the 
stomach.  In  cases  of  a  persistent  Meckel's  diverticulum,  worms  have 
been  discharged  from  an  umbilical  fistula.  They  have  been  found  in 
umbilical  abscesses.  Considering,  however,  the  frequency  of  round- 
worms, migrations  are  rare. 

Stjmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  roundworms  are  of  the  most  in- 
definite kind ;  often  there  are  none  until  the  worm  is  discovered  in  the 
stools.  It  is  then  fair  to  assume  that  other  worms  are  also  present.  The 
most  frequent  abdominal  symptoms  are  colic,  tympanites,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  restless,  disturbed  sleep,  grind- 
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ing  of  the  teeth  at  night,  and  picking  llie  nose.  These  symptoms  are 
much  more  frequently  due  to  other  causes  than  to  worms,  but  when  all 
are  present  the  existence  of  worms  should  \ye  suspected. 

A  great  variety  of  nervous  symptoms  may  be  associated  with  intes- 
tinal worms.  They  are  more  often,  seen  with  lumbricoids  than  with 
either  of  the  other  varieties.  The  symptoms  may  be  of  the  most  puzzling 
character,  and  may  simulate  very  closely  those  of  serious  organic  dis- 
ease. There  may  be  prolonged  low  fever,  cliills,  headache,  vertigo,  hal- 
lucinations, hysterical  seizures,  epileptiform  attacks,  convulsions,  tetany, 
transient  paralyses  such  as  strabismus,  and  even  hemiplegia  and  aphasia. 
All  these  have  been  observed  in  connection  with  intestinal  worms,  and 
from  the  fact  tliat  the  symptoms  disappeared  completely  after  the  worms 
were  expelled  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  cause 
of  the  symptoms.  As  in  the  case  of  the  abdominal  symptoms,  however, 
intestinal  worms  are  only  one  of  the  causes  of  such  nervous  disturbances, 
and  certainly  not  tlic  most  frequent;  but  the  possibility  that  nervous 
disturbances  may  depend  upon  worms  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
blood  generally  shows  eosinophilia,  as  in  j)aticnts  with  tapeworm. 

The  only  iwsitive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  roundworms  is  the  dis- 
charge of  a  worm  from  the  body,  or  the  discovery  of  the  ova  in  the  stools. 
A  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools  is  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis, 
and  one  that  is  too  infrecjuently  employed.  When  worms  are  present  the 
ova  may  be  found  in  great  numbers.  Their  continued  presence,  after  the 
discharge  of  one  worm,  indicates  that  other  worms  remain. 

Treatment. — Altogether  the  most  efficient  agent  for  the  removal  of 
the  worms  is  santonin.  The  same  plan  of  administraticm  may  be  fol- 
lowed as  in  the  case  of  the  tapeworm,  viz.,  to  give  the  drug  on  an  empty 
stomach,  preceded  by  a  laxative.  Santonin  is  best  given  in  powdered 
form  mixed  with  sugar.  For  a  child  of  five  years  as  much  as  three  grains 
are  usually  required.  This  amount  should  be  given  in  three  doses  at 
intervals  of  four  hours,  soon  followed  by  a  purge  of  calomel  or  castor  oil. 
Or  one  or  two  grains  of  santonin  may  be  given  with  half  the  amount 
of  calomel  every  other  night  for  three  or  four  nights.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty with  santonin  is  its  tendency  to  j)rovokc  vomiting.  Occasionally 
in  susceptible  children,  even  with  ordinary  doses,  toxic  symptoms  may 
develop,  such  as  yellow  vision,  dark  red  or  yellow  urine,  and  nervous 
excitement  or  delirium. 

OxYURis  Vkkmiculahis — PiNWORM — TiiRKADWORM. — The  oxyurfs 
(Fig.  68)  resembles  a  short  piece  of  white  thread.  The  female  is 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  the  male  about  one-half  tliat  length, 
but  is  less  fre<iuently  seen.  The  worm  tapers  toward  the  tail.  The  ova 
are  of  slightly  irregular  size,  and  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
the  roundworm. 

The  oxyuris  inhabits  the  rectum,  the  caxrum,  and,  according  to  Still, 
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very  frequently  the  appendix.  These  wormB  may  be  found  also  in  the 
lower  small  intestine,  in  the  stomach,  and  even  in  the  mouth.  If  present 
in  the  rectum  they  are  usually  discovered  t^  separating  the  folds  of  the 
anus.  The  number  of  worms  is  usually  large.  The  irritation  to  which 
they  give  rise  causes  a  great  pro- 
duction of  muL'us,  and  frequently 
leads  to  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
colon  of  considerable  severity.  The 
worms  are  imbedded  in  the  mu- 
cus; often  Ihey  form  with  it  small 
balls.  According  to  Tjcuokart,  th<^ 
)  are  incapable  of  multiplying  in 
situ.  Doubt  has  recently  been 
c  thrown  upon  this  view  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Still.  From  the  im- 
mature character  and  the  large 
numbers  of  the  worms  found  in 
the  appendix  (111  in  one  case), 
this  writer  IkIicvcs  tbat  the  ap- 
pendix may  !«  a  breeding  place. 
";  The  ova  as  well  an  the  worms  are 
passed  in  ennniious  numbers  with 
the  stools.  Tliey  attach  themselves 
to  the  folds  of  the  skin,  the  hairs  about  the  anus,  and  even  to  the  genitals. 
The  patient  may,  through  lack  of  cleanliness  of  the  parts,  continually 
ro-infect  himself.  After  discharge  from  the  body,  the  ova  may  be 
carried  by  flies  and  deposited  ujwn  fruits,  vegetables,  or  in  drinking 
water. 

Symptoms. — The  principal  local  symptom  caused  by  the  oxyuris  is 
itching  of  the  anus  or  the  genitals.  This  is  caused  by  the  migration  of 
the  worms  from  the  bowel,  and  usually  comes  on  at  about  the  same  hour 
at  night,  generally  soon  after  the  patient  has  retired.  It  is  sometimes  so 
intense  as  to  be  almost  intolerable.  It  leads  to  frequent  micturition,  to 
incontinence  of  urine,  in  the  male  to  balanitis,  and  in  the  female  to 
vaginitis  or  vulvitis,  and  in  both,  but  esiK-cially  in  the  lottcr,  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  maBturbation.  Owing  to  tlie  catarrhal  colitis  which  is  ex- 
cited, there  is  discharged  from  time  to  time  a  large  <|uantity  of  mucus. 
Severe  colicky  pains  are  often  awiJociated.  The  irritation  may  lead  to 
prolapsus  ani.  Nervous  symptoms  are  not  so  frerjuently  associated 
as  with  the  other  varieties  of  worms,  although  1  have  seen  at  least 
one  case  of  chorea  in  which  they  were  almost  certainly  the  cause.  They 
have  Ircii  known  to  excite  convulsions.  The  general  health  is  some- 
times undermined  and  there  may  be  marked  and  jirogrepsive  loss  in 
weiglit. 
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Treatment. — This  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  very  simple  matter,  and 
no  doubt  in  recent  eases,  or  where  the  number  of  worms  is  small,  this  is 
true;  but  where  the  number  is  large,  and  considerable  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  colon  is  present,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty to  rid  the  bowel  of  these  parasites.  Cases  frequently  resist  treat- 
ment by  injection  for  months,  even  tliough  thorouglity  used.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  only  the  lower  colon  is  reached  by  injections  while  the 
worms  may  be  chiefly  in  the  c^HJum  and  even  in  the  appendix  and  small 
intestine.  While,  therefore,  injections  are  important  and  indeed  invalu- 
able, they  can  not  be  relied  upon  exclusively.  The  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  is  an  absolute  necessity  as  the  first  step  in  the  treatment 
of  all  cases.  It  is  well  to  bathe  the  j)arts  about  the  anus  after  each  stool, 
and  even  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  a  bichloride  solution,  1  to  10,000. 
Itching  is  best  controlled  by  the  application  of  mercurial  ointment  to  the 
folds  of  the  anus  at  bedtime,  this  effectually  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
worms  from  the  bowel.  The  local  application  of  cold  will  sometimes 
have  the  same  effect.  The  most  efficient  of  the  injections  is  probably 
the  bichloride.  The  colon  should  first  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  an 
injection  of  lukewarm  water  containing  one  teaspoonful  of  borax  to  the 
pint,  in  order  to  remove  the  mucus.  When  this  has  been  discharged,  half 
a  pint  of  the  bichloride  solution  of  the  strength  mentioned  should  be 
injected  high  into  the  bowel  through  a  catheter,  and  retained  as  long 
as  possible.  This  should  be  repeated  every  second  or  third  night.  On 
other  nights  a  simple  saline  injection  may  be  employed.  The  infusion  of 
quassia,  asafojtida,  aloes,  and  garlic  are  also  useful.  Solutions  of  car- 
bolic acid  should  never  be  employed. 

When  the  worms  are  high  in  the  colon,  drugs  by  the  mouth  must 
be  combined  with  injections.  Probably  the  most  efficient  remedy  is 
santonin,  which  may  be  used  as  for  roundworms.  The  expulsion  of  the 
worms  is  aided  by  saline  cathartics;  simple  bitters,  such  as  gentian  and 
quassia,  are  also  of  some  value.  1  have  known  one  case,  which  resisted 
for  over  two  years  every  tiling  which  had  been  tried,  to  be  cured  in 
two  or  three  weeks  by  injections  of  a  decoction  of  garlic,  in  connection 
with  which  garlic  was  given  in  liberal  quantities  by  the  mouth. 

UxciNAUiA  Amkhk'ana  OK  lIooKWoKM. — This  belongs  to  the  class 
of  nematodes.  Tiie  males  are  one- fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  length  and 
the  females  slightly  longer.  1'lie  parasite  resembles  the  ankylosiomum 
duodenale  of  Europe.  Infection  usually  takes  place  through  the  skin 
of  the  bare  feet,  more  rarely  that  of  the  han<ls.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  c<mtract  the  <lis(»ase  by  eating  dirty  fruit  or  vegetables  contaminated 
by  the  developing  larva* :  but  infection  d(K^s  not  occur  from  swallowing 
the  ova  or  young  larva'.  Aft<'r  cnt«'ring  the  skin  the  larva*  find  their  way 
into  the  circulation  and  thus  reach  the  lungs.  From  the  lungs  tlnjy  may 
migrate  or  be  coughed  up  into  the  mouth  and  then  swallowed.     They 
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are  not  acted  upon  by  the  gastro-intestinal  secretions,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine  they  develop  into  mature  worms.  These  may 
exist  in  the  small  intestine  for  years. 

The  symptoms  in  the  milder  cases  are  minor  digestive  disturbances, 
general  malnutrition  with  moderate  anaemia  and  arrested  growth.  In 
the  more  severe  caseft  the  ana?mia  is  very  marked,  tlie  haemoglobin  often 
falling  to  thirty  per  cent  or  below.  The  leuctoi.-ytes  are  normal  in  num- 
ber or  slightly  increased ;  but  the  percentage  of  cosinophiles  is  above  the 
normal.  Usually  the  pro^wrtion  reaches  live  or  ten  per  cent;  it  may 
however  Ixj  twenty-five  ])er  cent  or  even  higher.  G^]dema  of  the  face  is 
common  and  there  may  be  general  dropsy  without  albuminuria.  Af- 
fected children  besides  l)cing  very  backward  in  physical  development,  are 
dull,  inattentive  and  entirely  wanting  in  physical  or  mental  energy. 
The  appetite  is  sometimes  absent;  but  more  characteristic  is  the  crav- 
ing, not  only  for  every  kind  of  food,  but  for  such  articles  as  clay,  dirt, 
chalk,  etc.  Death  may  be  due  to  a  progressive  failure  of  nutrition  or  to 
intercurrent  disease. 

Prophylaxis  in  the  individual  ('onsists  chiefly  in  tlie  protection  of  the 
feet  of  iKjrsons  living  in  an  infected  distri(ft,  by  wearing  shoes.  The 
chief  remedy  for  the  hookwonn  is  thymol.  Its  a<l ministration  should  be 
preceded  by  one  or  more  full  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  soda 
given  upon  a  fasting  stomach.  The  quantity  of  thymol  given  to  a  child 
of  five  years  should  be  six  or  eight  grains  in  divided  doses  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  hours.  It  may  he  administered  either  in  capsule  or  in 
suspension.  Two  hours  after  the  last  dose,  the  salts  sliould  be  repeated; 
but  no  food  should  be  given  until  the  cathartic  has  acted  freely.  Castor 
oil  should  not  be  used.  A  repetition  of  the  treatment  is  often  necessary 
before  a  cure  is  accomplished. 


CHAPTEK    X. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

PROLAPSUS  ANl. 

Under  this  term  are  included  two  conditions.  In  tlio  first,  or  partial 
prolapse,  there  is  simply  an  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
protrudes  beyond  the  sphincter.  In  tlie  second,  or  complete  prolapse, 
there  is  invagination  of  the  rectal  wall  for  a  variable  distance,  usually 
two  or  three  inches. 

Etiology. — Prolapse  is  most  common  in  children  during  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years.  Its  frequency  in  early  life  is  partly  due  to  the  lack 
of  support  furnished  by  tiie  levator-ani  muscles.     It  also  occurs  very 
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readily  when  the  ischio-rectal  fat  ia  scanty;  it  is  therefore  often  Been  in 
children  suffering  from  marasmus.  The  exciting  cause  may  be  anything 
which  provokes  severe  anti  prolonged  straining.  This  may  be  either  the 
tenesmus  accom[>anying  intlammation  of  the  rectal  mucous  membrane 
or  chronic  constipation.  It  may  come  from  phimosis  or  stricture  of  the 
uretlira,  and  it  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Symptoms. — Prolapse  usually  occurs  during  the  act  of  defecation.  It 
ia  generally  easily  reduced,  but  shows  a  great  disposition  to  return  with 
every  stool.  In  obstinate  eases  the  bowel  conies  down  at  other  times. 
The  appearance  of-tlie  tumour  varies  with  its  si/*.  In  the  slighter  form 
there  is  simply  a  ring  composed  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  anus.  In  the  more  severe  form  there  is  a  flattened,  corru- 
gated tumour,  usually  about  tlic  size  of  a  small  tomato  (Fig.  69).    The 
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mucous  membrane  covering  the  tumour  is  of  a  deep  ])urplish-red  colour, 
and  bk'ods  rea<lily.  It  may  be  tiic  Rcat  of  catarrhal  or  membranous  in- 
flammation. The  diagnosis  in  most  cases  is  easy,  although  the  tumour 
has  been  confounded  with  poly|)us  iind   intussusception. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  reduction  is  easily  accomplished  by  laying 
the  child  upim  its  face  across  the  lap,  and  making  gentle  pressure  upon 
the  tumour  with  oiled  fingers.  The  njipHcation  of  i-old,  either  by  means 
of  ice  or  cold  cloths,  is  i)f  assistance  in  cases  whiL-h  are  not  at  once  re- 
duced by  pressure.  After  reduction,  in  tlie  milder  cases  the  child  should 
be  kept  ui>on  its  Iwick  for  at  least  an  hour.  When  the  tumour  tends  to 
come  down  with  every  stool,  SjH^cial  attention  sliould  be  given  at  tliis 
time.  If  an  infant,  tlic  howeis  should  always  move  wliilc  the  child  lies 
upon  hia  back,  and  during  dcfei-atitm  (he  buttwks  should  be  pressed  to- 
.  gather  by  a  nurse.    Olilcr  chiblren  sliould  use  an  inclined  seat  placed  at 
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an  ansrle  of  aliomt  fortr-fire  ^e^rees.  l*ot  sboold  nerer  «it  vpon  a  law 
chair  *>t  Mssumrt  anj  |^:4£^iti^4i  in  which  ^irainini:  is  «a^T.  After  fiefetiation 
the  patient  >i>:4ii*i  lie  ^^arn  f«>r  ai  kas-t  half  an  bi»r.  Wben^  there  15 
v«ii«<ictf;>/n.  tbe  U-vel>  >b>.4i!d  he*  kept  fi^de  Iff  iD6an«  of  laxativesL  If 
there  is  a  diantMsa.  tenesmus  mar  i^e  oTen:-«>iDe  t«T  fi«i(|Qeiit  gpnnging 
aith  ktr  vaier.  <»t  by  the  tife  of  small  injiectiocs  of  ioe-  vater  and  tannic 
wcifL  in  tbe  prc^rtion  of  tventr  sxtins  to  the  ouni«.  In  nioie  aerere 
easier  ii  niAT  le  oc»Qrroijed  by  the  o^  of  ^Gp•[]•:•^iI•>^i!e^  of  «>pmm.  When 
the  howvi  tends  to  cosoe  doan  fTe»);sen:Ij.  this  mAy  be  pfexented  bj  the 
Vie  of  an  adhie^Te  strap  :wo  or  tiir^tr  ineiiies  vide.  i4ak.^i  tishtij  aeroas 
the  'rKi:-.<ks.  This  is  tetter  in  the  milder  casies  tban  a  T>bandaeeL  The 
gna:  CLajorin-  of  the  cases  are  v^ire«i  hy  these  meaII:^  in  the  coarse  of  a 
fea  w^^ks. 

In  ubr  fr^jfsi  seTerv  ^.-ase*  the  bi.'wA  n*>t  oa'.j  pr»:vrT:de<  "inrinar  defeca- 
lifliL.  bat  aL5»>  in  the  intenral.  and  it  mar  im  do^n  f.:.r  •iaT:i  at  a  time. 
Sifc.-h  cases  an»  rare>  *e^n  exttrpt  in  izifancs  wh^y  have  verr  liabhT  moselesw 
an^i  ixic  Lirtle  a^i:L»>i!e^  ti^kfoe  at  the  d*x*r  of  tbe  relvis.  Bednetion  is 
sofnurczcnes  •iiiix-ait  in  cases  when  the  pr«>iapije  has  lastei  a  I*>c^  tinise.  It 
k  often  f*:ili:ate«i  bj  p^tintin^  the  prj-tnidin:;  par;:  with  a  !nr.>-per-cent 
8ohiti«.>c  *.•(  c*A:atne,  and  then  *iila:in:^  the  spLic^-ticr  :  j  paasin^  the  finger 
into  the  c-entral  '>p»fning  *.»f  the  rom-mr.  After  re«i'i^;ti->n,  sappo^itories 
frmtainm-r  frj-m  one- fourth  t»>  one  ^rain  *yl  c^xaine  maj  be  inserted. 
Ther  are  more  et&.ient  than  th«>?e  ontainimr  opiuni  -^r  belladonna.  A 
firm  pad  shoold  be  applie«i  oTer  the  anas,  held  in  p«>ii:i.:a  by  a  T-bandage. 
For  ae^eral  »iajs  at  a  time  a  sh»jrt  rubber  tu'::-e  rnay  c-e  kept  in  the  ree- 
tnnu  hirld  in  pla*!e  by  a^ihesive  piaster.  The  "•:■«:■  weU  sb^iild  be  kept  freely 
open.  Where  all  other  measures  fail,  the  pn.^trudiiLi  part  maF  be 
toacheii  with  the  Pan-jueLin  cautery.  linear  markiars  bein^r  made  at  in- 
tervals 'jI  an  inch.     Amputati«>n  or  excLsi'>n  is  not  re«4ULred  in  children. 

FISSURE  OF  THE  .\Xll>. 

This  Ls  n«.'t  a  very  ancooirut.m  o.mdition  in  ch:*L«:ren.  The  moi$t  fre- 
qoent  «:aase  is  the  pussuice  '/f  a  lai^-  han.L  f*cai  rrias^.  Sometimes  it 
resolrs  fn-^m  trdumacisni  iniii*:tei  with  the  a«»4rz:e  -.^l  a  syrin^  while 
0.Tin£  an  enema.  In  may  w  pn>iuce«i  bv  the  -^.TatciuaiT  e\^:ite1i  bv  pin- 
worms.  In  the  b*?'zinnrnj:  there  j>  a  >i!!i;'i«e  t»ear  a:  :>e  rrianrin  of  the 
anus.  The  lai.-eniLi^n  ■.vi:i.:h  is  pnuluk-ed  usi:;!!;.  !!ea!s  :.»n^rriDC[y  :  bat  if 
the  'rau-ie  i-^  rept;are*i.  h»^a!inj:  is  preveri:ed.  a'^i  :"v-v  is  daal  y  produced 
a  Imtiar  :i:»:er.  -^r  a  true  dssure.  winch  may  'disc  '  r  SA-cne  :iuie  and  be  a 
30ur»:e  >jt  •ZT^'di  ann*  »yajii:e. 

A  :res:i  !i.ssure  iias  the  appearance  •':  a:i\  't-^e?*  :ear  at  a  niuco-cuta- 
neoas  vrirl*:*^.  <.»n»^  'jI  :oa:£er  standi riiC  ".las  a  .:'*'i\  ^as<.\  >l-;X''c[y  indurated 
edget*.  «jtten  <iis<:har;ies  a  small  amount  .'i  pii5<  aad  jiceds  a  drop  or  two 
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with  nearly  every  movement  of  the  bowels.  The  most  constant  symptom 
is  pain,  whch  usually  occurs  with  the  act  of  defecation,  and  continues  for 
some  time  afterward.  It  is  most  severe  when  the  fissure  is  just  at  the 
margin  of  the  sphincter,  and  leads  the  child  to  resist  every  inclination  to 
have  the  bowels  move,  so  that  it  becomes  a  cause  of  chronic  constipation, 
which  condition  again  greatly  aggravates  the  fissure.  The  pain  is  often 
referred  to  other  parts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  treatment  is  simple  and  usually  efficient.  It  consists  in  clean- 
liness, overcoming  the  constipation,  and  touching  the  fissure  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  preferably  with  the  solid  stick.  If  the  case  is  not  speedily  re- 
lieved by  such  measures,  the  sphincter  should  be  stretched  as  in  adult 
patients. 

PROCTITIS. 

Proctitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  usually  occurs  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  rest  of  the  large  intestine,  but  it  may  occur  alone.  It  is 
to  the  cases  in  which  only  the  rectum  is  involved  that  the  term  is  gen- 
erally applied. 

The  causes  are  for  the  most  part  local.  A  frequent  one  in  infants 
is  the  use  of  irritating  injections  or  suppositories,  either  for  the  relief  of 
constipation  or  as  a  means  of  administering  certain  drugs.  I  have  seen 
one  obstinate  case  in  an  infant  a  year  old,  following  the  prolonged  use  of 
glycerin  suppositories.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  traumatism,  especially 
by  the  careless  giving  of  an  enema.  It  accompanies  pinworms.  In 
certain  cases  it  may  result  from  direct  infection  through  the  anus.  This 
may  be  from  a  gonocoecus  inflammation  extending  from  tlie  vagina  or 
urethra,  or  from  an  infection  due  to  other  bacteria,  particularly  in  cases 
of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  due  to 
syphilis.  The  varieties  of  inflammation  are  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
intestine.    Proctitis  may  thus  be  catarrhal,  membranous,  or  ulcerative. 

Catarrhal  Proctitis. — The  pathological  conditions  are  the  same  as  in 
ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  By 
the  introduction  of  a  speculum,  or  by  simply  everting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, it  is  seen  to  be  reddened,  swollen,  and  bleeds  easily.  There  is  a 
copious  secretion  of  mucus.  In  cases  of  long  standing  tliere  may  be 
superficial  ulceration  appearing  as  a  white  or  yellowish- white  surface, 
usually  just  inside  the  sphincter. 

The  symptoms  an*  chiefly  local,  although  a  condition  of  general  irrita- 
bility may  result  from  the  local  condition.  There  is  heightened  reflex 
action,  so  that  the  stool  often  comes  with  a  squirt.  There  is  pain  with 
defecation,  and  mucus  is  discharged,  usually  as  a  clear,  jelly-like  mass, 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  cast,  but  not  generally  mixed  with  the 
stool.  There  are  usually  traces  of  blood,  sometimes  quite  large  haemor- 
ifaages.     In  the  most  acute  cases,  tenesnms  is  present  both  during  and 
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after  the  stool.  There  may  be  prolapsus  ani.  The  skin  in  the  vicinity  is 
irritated  by  the  discharges^  most  frequently  so  in  infants.  If  the  cause 
is  pinworms,  there  may  be  intense  itching.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
is  indefinite^  depending  upon  the  cause.  It  may  be  a  few  days  or  many 
months.  The  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  rectum  to  neighbouring 
parts^  leading  to  ischio-rectal  abscess. 

Membranous  Proctitis. — It  has  been  customary  to  describe  this  as  a 
complication  of  diphtheria,  usually  occurring  with  diphtheria  of  the  ex- 
ternal genitals.  As  very  few  of  these  cases  have  been  studied  bacteriolog- 
ically,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  them,  if  any,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  true  diphtheria.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  are 
due  to  infection  by  streptococci.  When  the  infection  is  from  the  intes- 
tine above,  the  rectum  is  never  affected  alone.  When  it  is  from  below, 
this  may  be  the  case.  The  lesions  are  the  same  as  in  membranous  in- 
flammation occurring  higher  in  the  colon.  The  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  the  catarrhal  variety,  with  the  addition  that  the  stools  contain  pieces 
of  pseudo-membrane.  This  can  be  made  out  only  by  repeatedly  washing 
the  discharges  with  water.  If  accompanied  by  prolapse,  the  pseudo- 
membrane  may  be  seen.  Membranous  proctitis  may  be  complicated  by 
a  membranous  inflammation  of  the  genitals  or  the  perinaeum.  Although 
it  is  usually  acute,  it  may  last  for  weeks. 

Ulcerative  Proctitis. — Ulcers  of  the  rectum  may  be  the  result  of  a 
catarrhal  inflammation;  these,  however,  are  usually  superficial,  affecting 
the  mucous  membrane  only,  and  in  most  cases  heal  rapidly.  Sometimes 
they  extend  more  deeply  into  the  submucous  or  even  the  muscular  coat. 
They  are  then  chronic,  often  very  obstinate,  and  may  last  indefinitely. 
Follicular  ulcers  of  the  rectum  are  nearly  always  associated  with  the 
same  condition  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  These  are  always  multiple  and 
usually  small,  rarely  being  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Sometimes  the  small  ones  coalesce,  producing  much  larger  ulcers.  Mem- 
branous proctitis  is  rarely  followed  by  ulceration,  although  this  is  a 
possible  result  where  sloughing  has  occurred.  Single  ulcers  may  be  of 
tuberculous  origin.  Steffen  reports  two  cases  of  tuberculous  ulcer  of  the 
rectum  in  children  of  seven  months  and  three  years  respectively.  I  have, 
in  a  young  infant,  seen  one  such  ulcer,  which  was  fully  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  not  associated  with  other  tuberculous  dis- 
ease of  the  large  intestine.  Syphilitic  ulcers  are  extremely  rare  in 
children. 

The  symptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  rectum  are  mainly  two — pain  and  haem- 
orrhage. The  pain  is  of  variable  intensity,  and  may  be  referred  to  the 
coccyx,  or  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  amount  of  bleeding 
may  be  small,  the  blood  coming  in  clots,  or  it  may  be  fluid  and  in  so 
large  a  quantity  as  to  produce  general  s}Tnptoms.  It  usually  accom- 
panies every  stool.    In  addition  the  stool  contains  more  or  less  pus,  par- 
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ticularly  in  chronic  cases.  When  the  ulcer  is  low  down,  tenesmus  is 
present  and  may  be  a  prominent  symptom.  A  positive  diagnosis  of  ulcer 
can  be  made  only  by  examination  with  a  speculum. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  acute  catarrhal  proctitis  injections  of  some 
bland  fluid  should  be  employed,  such  as  a  starch-water,  limewater,  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  limewater,  or  a  warm  one-per-cent  saline  solution.  The 
local  cause,  if  one  exists,  should  be  removed.  The  disordered  diges- 
tion, when  present,  is  to  be  treated  according  to  its  special  symptoms. 
In  the  most  acute  cases  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed.  When  the 
tenesmus  is  severe,  suppositories  of  opium  may  l>e  used.  In  the  more 
chronic  cases  saline  injections  should  be  given,  and  followed  by  a  mild 
astringent  like  tannic  acid,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  a  one-per-cent 
solution  of  hamamelis.  Cases  associated  with  pinworms  are  especially 
obstinate.  Here  the  treatment  is  first  to  be  directed  to  the  worms,  and 
afterward  to  the  proctitis. 

In  the  membranous  cases  the  same  measures  are  to  be  employed,  and 
in  addition  tlie  injection  of  a  warm  boric-acid  solution  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

Cases  of  ulcer  require  the  most  careful  treatment.  In  many  there  is 
but  little  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery.  An  examination  with  the 
speculum  should  be  insisted  upon  in  all  cases  of  chronic  proctitis,  to 
make  sure  of  the  diagnosis.  Rest  in  bed  is  essential  to  a  rapid  improve- 
ment. The  patient  sliould  bo  put  upon  a  bland  diet,  especially  of  milk, 
and  the  bowels  kept  freely  open  by  the  use  of  laxatives,  and  injections 
twice  a  day  of  a  saturated  boric-acid  solution.  Locally  there  should  be 
applied  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  the  bowel 
having  previously  been  waslied  with  tepid  water.  If  a  stronger  solution 
than  this  is  used,  it  sliould  be  neutralised  after  half  a  minute  by  the 
injection  of  a  salt  solution. 

ISCHIO-RECTAL  ABSCESS. 

This  is  not  a  very  rare  condition  even  in  infancy.  Infection  from  the 
rectum,  usually  througli  tlie  lymph  channels,  seems  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon cause,  altliougli  sometimes  the  abscess  may  be  traced  directly  to  trau- 
matism. In  a  single  year  I  liave  seen  six  such  cases.  All  but  two  were 
imall,  circumscrihod  abscesses,  and  quite  superficial,  apparently  starting 
as  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  iympli  glands  of  the  region.  They  are 
analogous  to  a  similar  process  in  the  lymph  glands  of  tlie  neck,  seen  in 
infancy.  These  cases  healed  promptly  after  incision.  In  other  instances 
there  is  seen  a  dis])()sition  U)  burrow,  as  in  adults.  Only  once  have  I  met 
with  diffuse  suppuration  in  the  ischio-rectal  region,  terminating  in 
sloughing  and  death,  and  this  was  in  an  infant  only  three  months  old. 

Essentially  the  same  varieties  of  inflammation  are  seen  in  early  life  as 
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in  adults.     Most  of  these  eases  recover  promptly  after  simple  incision 
and  cleanliness,  fistula  being  a  rare  sequel. 

RECTAL  POLYPUS. 

Polypi  are  rarely  seen  in  children,  but,  when  present,  niay  be  the 
cause  of  rather  obscure  symptoms.  The  most  important  one  is  haemor- 
rhage. This  at  first  occurs  at  intervals  of  days  or  weeks.  The  amount 
of  blood  lost  is  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  or  more.  Later,  the  haemor- 
rhages become  more  frequent  and  may  be  almost  continuous,  although 
rarely  profuse  enough  to  produce  serious  symptoms.  The  diagnosis  of 
polypus  is  made  only  after  a  local  examination.  Sometimes  the  tumoura 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  finger;  in  other  cases  a  proctoscope  must  be 
employed.  Spontaneous  cure  often  takes  place  by  the  sloughing  of  the 
tumour,  after  which  the  bleeding  soon  ceases.  In  other  cases  operation 
is  necessary. 

HiEMORRHOIDS. 

These,  fortunately,  are  not  often  seen  in  children,  although  they  occur 
in  those  as  young  as  three  or  four  years,  and  in  some  cases  may  even  be 
congenital.  The  principal  cause  is  chronic  constipation,  rarely  diarrhoea. 
The  tumours  are  generally  small  and  external,  the  chief  symptom  com- 
plained of  being  pain  on  defecation.  Bleeding  sometimes  accompanies 
the  pain,  but  the  haemorrhages  are  usually  small.  The  treatment  is  to  be 
directed  toward  the  underlying  cause.  In  most  of  the  cases  this  suffices 
to  cure  the  condition.  I  have  rarely  seen  in  a  young  child  a  case  requir- 
ing operation,  although  neglect  may  make  this  procedure  necessary. 

INCONTINENCE  OF  F.ECES. 

Inability  to  control  the  fa?cal  evacuations  is  seen  in  certain  cases  of 
paraplegia  due  to  myelitis,  in  injury  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  in  spina  bifida.  It  is  also  seen  in  acute  disease,  as  in  the  coma 
of  meningitis,  and  occasionally  in  the  typhoid  condition  and  in  extreme 
adynamia,  from  any  cause.  It  is  quite  common  in  severe  attacks  of 
chorea.  In  all  these  conditions  incontinence  of  faeces  is  a  symptom  giv- 
ing rise  to  much  annoyance  and  needing  careful  attention.  Uncleanli- 
ness  with  reference  to  excreta,  seen  in  idiocy,  can  hardly  be  classed  as 
incontinence. 

Besides  these  familiar  forms,  the  condition  is  sometimes  seen  from 
causes  somewhat  resembling  those  of  incontinence  of  urine.  The  tone 
of  the  sphincter  becomes  so  feeble  that  it  does  not  resist  even  the  slight- 
est impulse  to  evacuate  the  rectum.  The  discharge  may  take  place  with 
but  little  warning,  and  may  occur  either  by  day  or  night.  In  some  cases 
a  local  cause  exists,  such  as  stretching  of  the  sphincter  by  an  old  rectal 
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prolapse.  It  lias  followed  overdistention  of  the  rectum  from  prolonged 
chronic  constipation.  Ostheimer  reports  a  case  in  which  a  vesical  cal- 
culus was  present.  It  is  sometimes  seen  after  severe  acute  illness,  as  a 
result  of  a  loss  of  general  muscular  tone.  In  certain  children  it  has  been 
known  to  persist  from  infancy  until  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  It 
may  come  on  as  a  somewhat  acute  condition  in  highly  nervous  patients 
with  poor  general  nutrition.  The  causes  are  chiefly  of  local  and  nervous 
origin.  The  treatment  is  rather  unsatisfactory,  except  in  recent  cases 
and  in  those  due  to  local  causes  which  can  be  removed.  If  constipation 
exists  the  rectum  should  be  emptied  daily,  preferably  by  an  enema. 
The  remedies  whicli  have  proven  most  successful  are  strychnia,  ergot, 
and  belladonna,  but  they  must  be  given  in  full  doses,  sometimes  advan- 
tageously by  suppository  as  well  as  by  mouth.  The  general  health  should 
receive  careful  attention. 


CTIAPTER    XI. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER, 


Aside  from  the  different  forms  of  degeneration  which  are  seen  in  the 
various  infectious  diseases,  the  liver  is  not  often  the  seat  of  serious  dis- 
ease in  infancy  and  early  childhood.  In  later  childhood  nearly  all  the 
forms  seen  in  adult  life  are  occasionally  met  with,  although  even  then 
they  are  quite  rare. 

Size  and  Position. — The  weight  of  the  liver  in  the  newly-born  child, 
from  one  hundred  and  seven  ()!)servations  of  Birch-Hirschfeld,  is  4.6 
ounces  (127  grammes),  or  about  4.2  per  cent  of  the  body  weight.  The 
following  table  gives  the  results  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  ob- 
servations upon  the  liver  in  infancy  in  the  autopsy  room  of  the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum: 


Age 

AVKKAUK. 

Per  cent  of 

( )un(>oi4. 

6.3 

7.5 

11.0 

14.0 

16.0 

Cranimes. 

body  weisht. 

3  inoiitiiH 

6       "       

12       "       

180 
212 
311 
397 
453 

3.1 
3.0 
3.40 

2  years 

3  '*     

3.37 
3.26 

In  adults,  according  to  Frerichs,  the  weight  of  the  liver  is  about  2.5 
per  cent  of  tlie  weiglit  of  the  body. 

The  upper  border  of  the  liver  is  best  made  out  by  percussion.  In  the 
child,  the  upper  limit  of  the  liver  dulness  in  the  mammary  line  is  found 
29 
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in  the  fifth  intercostal  space;  in  the  axillary  line^  in  the  seventh  space; 
posteriorly,  in  the  ninth  space.  The  lower  border  is  best  determined  by 
palpation.  This,  as  a  rule,  in  the  mammary  line'is  found  about  one-half 
an  inch  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  According  to  Steffen,  the  left 
lobe  is  relatively  larger  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  The  liver  may  be 
displaced  downward  by  contraction  of  the  chest,  as  in  rickets,  or  by  an 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  It  is  frequently  found  lower 
than  normal  in  conditions  of  great  emaciation,  owing  to  relaxation  of  the 
abdominal  walls  and  its  ligamentous  supports.  Upward  displacement  is 
much  less  frequent,  and  depends  usually  upon  ascites  or  abdominal 
tumours. 

Malformations  and  MalpositionB. — Congenital  malformations  relate 
chiefly  to  the  bile  ducts.  These  have  been  considered  in  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  Icterus  in  the  Newly  Bom. 

The  liver  may  be  found  upon  the  left  side  in  cases  of  general  trans- 
position of  the  viscera.  In  diaphragmatic  hernia  it  has  been  found  in 
the  tlioracic  cavity. 

CHRONIC  FAMILY  JAUNDICE. 

This  disease  is  usually  hereditary,  but  it  occasionally  exists  in  sev- 
eral brothers  and  sisters,  the  parents  being  unaffected.  Similar  cases  may 
be  seen  without  a  family  association.  There  are  records  of  many  fami- 
lies in  which  jaundice  has  existed  through  three  or  four  generations. 
It  is  transmitted  alike  through  the  male  and  female  descendants,  and  not 
all  of  the  children  in  a  family  are  affected.  The  descendants  of  unaf- 
fected members  escape.  The  jaundice  may  be  noticed  shortly  after 
birth,  or  it  may  develop  at  any  time  during  childhood,  sometimes  not 
until  later.  This  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  disease.  The  dis- 
colouration may  be  very  slight  and  noticeable  only  in  the  sclerotics,  or 
the  skin  may  be  icteric.  The  colour  is  never  very  intense.  It  varies 
somewhat  in  degree  and  is  increased  after  intercurrent  gastro-intestinal 
attacks,  whicli  are  rather  frequent.  When  once  developed,  the  icterus 
never  entirely  disappears. 

This  jaundice  is  not  obstructive;  the  stools  are  usually  darker  than 
normal  and  the  urine  contains  urobilin  in  excess,  but  no  bile.  There 
is  an  increased  production  of  biliary  pigment.  The  liver  is  normal  or 
slightly  enlarged.  The  spleen  is  regularly,  and  often  excessively,  en- 
larged, and  even  in  youth  there  may  be  attacks  of  biliary  colic  and  of 
perisplenitis.  Anaemia  of  a  moderate  grade  is  the  rule.  Both  the  red 
cells  and  hemoglobin  are  reduced;  and  a  few  nucleated  red  cells  may  be 
found.  Very  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  the  increased  fragility  of 
the  red  cells  to  haemolytic  agents,  especially  to  hypotonic  salt  solutions. 

The  growth  and  development  of  children  go  on  uninfluenced  by  the 
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condition,  and  many  affected  persons  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 
There  are  no  characteristic  post-mortem  findings,  and  the  disease  is  un- 
influenced by  treatment.^ 

CATARRHAL  JAUNDICE. 

This  is  due  to  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  common  bile  duct 
with  which  there  is  usually  associated  a  similar  inflammation  of  the 
duodenum  and  sometimes  of  the  stomach  also.  The  term  gastro- 
duodenitis  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  catarrhal  jaundice. 
The  jaundice  in  these  cases  is  due  to  obstruction  which  is  caused  by 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bile  duct.  Catarrhal  jaundice 
is  rare  in  infancy.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  a  child  under  two  years  old. 
In  children  from  three  to  six  years  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  curiously 
occurs  much  more  frequently  in  tlie  fall  months.  This  suggests  an 
infectious  origin.     For  tlie  most  part  its  causes  are  obscure. 

It  occasionally  complicates  malarial  fever.  I  have  seen  it  several 
times  with  influenza,  and  it  may  occur  with  any  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases.   Rehn  has  described  a  form  which  occurred  epidemically. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  quite  uniform.  When  primary,  the 
onset  is  like  an  ordinary  attack  of  indigestion,  with  vomiting,  pain, 
slight  fever,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  prostration.  The  vomiting  in 
some  of  the  cases  is  repeated  for  several  days.  The  pain  may  be  quite 
severe,  and  localised  in  the  region  of  tlie  duodenum.  It  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  tenderness  in  this  region.  The  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated. After  three  or  four  days,  icterus,  which  is  the  only  diagnostic 
symptom,  appears.  It  is  first  seen  in  the  conjunctiva,  afterward  in  the 
skin,  varying  in  degree  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  but  in 
most  cases  not  being  very  intense.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  regular 
symptoms  of  obstructive  jaundice.  The  stools  are  gray,  sometimes  white ; 
there  is  a  marked  amount  of  intestinal  flatulence.  The  urine  is  very 
dark,  of  a  yellowish-green  or  bronze  hue,  and  stains  the  clothing.  There 
is  complete  anorexia;  the  tongue  is  thickly  coated  with  a  white  fur. 
Headache,  dulness,  and  languor  are  present,  and  the  patient  feels  gen- 
erally wretched.  The  slow  pulse  and  the  itching  skin  are  uncommon 
symptoms  in  children.  The  liver  is  usually  found,  upon  examination, 
slightly  enlarged,  and  sometimes  tender  on  pressure.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  about  two  weeks,  the  general  symptoms  disappearing  be- 
fore the  icterus.    Recurrences  and  prolonged  attacks  are  occasionally  seen. 

The  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  difficulty,  and  the  prognosis  is 
invariably  good. 

Treatment. — In  the  diet,  fats  and  starches  should  l)e  reduced  to  a 
low  point  or  bo  entirely  prohibited.     Patients  usually  do  much  better 

'  Tileston  and  Griffin,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  June,  1910. 
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upon  a  diet  of  rare  meat^  fruit,  and  of  skimmed  milk,  or  buttermilk.  If 
there  is  very  much  vomiting,  the  milk  should  be  largely  diluted  with 
lime-water.  The  amount  of  food  given  should  be  small,  but  water  should 
be  allowed  freely,  particularly  the  mineral  waters.  The  bowels  should  be 
opened  every  other  day  by  calomel,  followed  by  a  saline  purgative.  In 
most  of  the  cases  no  other  treatment  is  necessary.  When  the  pain  is 
severe  it  may  be  relieved  by  counter-irritation  by  mustard,  turpentine, 
or  even  cantharides.  Tlie  gastric  symptoms  should  be  managed  as  are 
thos^  of  ordinary  acute  gastritis.  The  restricted  diet  should  in  all  cases 
be  continued  for  at  least  a  week  after  the  jaundice  ha§  disappeared. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Functional  disorders  of  the  liver  are  undoubtedly  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  childhood.  They  are  as  yet  but  little  understood,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  other  symptoms  of  intes- 
tinal indigestion  with  which  they  are  associated.  These  are  described  in 
the  chapter  upon  Chronic  Intestinal  Indigestion.  Some  of  these  symp- 
toms depend  upon  a  diminution  in  the  quantity,  or  the  impoverished 
quality  of  the  biliary  secretion.  There  are  gray  or  white  stools,  flatu- 
lence, and  other  evidences  of  increased  intestinal  putrefaction.  These 
probably  depend  upon  imperfect  absorption  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  bile.  The  other  functional  disorders  of  tlie  liver  relate  to 
its  effect  upon  the  transformation  of  nitrogenous  substances.  The 
nature  of  this  change,  and  the  symptoms  which  result  from  this  dis- 
turbance are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
many  of  the  nervous  functional  disorders  of  children — for  example, 
attacks  of  migraine  or  of  cyclic  vomiting — may  depend  upon  such  a  cause. 

NEW  GROWTHS. 

New  growths  of  the  liver  are  rare  in  children  and  are  usually  sec- 
ondary to  deposits  elsewhere,  most  frequently  in  the  kidney.  They  are 
generally  sarcomatous.  Primary  sarcoma  of  the  liver  has,  however,  been 
observed,  and  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  make  it  practically  certain  that 
the  condition  was  a  congenital  one.  A  single  example  of  primary  adeno- 
sarcoma  of  the  liver  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  This  was  in  an 
infant  only  seven  months  old.  In  a  report  of  tin's  case  I  collected  from  the 
literature  ten  cases  of  sarcoma  of  various  types  in  infants  under  one 
year.*  In  most  of  the  cases  there  is  simply  a  slowly  increasing  abdominal 
tumour  and  progressive  asthenia. 


•Archives  of  Poediatrics,  April,  1905. 
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ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY. 

This  form  of  hepatic  disease  is  very  rare  in  children.  Greves  has 
reported  a  well-marked  case  in  an  infant  of  twenty  months,  and  has 
collected  seventeen  other  cases  under  ten  years  of  age ;  the  youngest  was 
in  an  infant  three  months  old.  The  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  adults.  A  condition  closely  allied  to  this 
is  occasionally  seen  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  chloroform. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  occurs  from  the  same  causes  in  children  as 
in  adults.  Acute  congestion  is  not  often  seen.  Chronic  congestion  is 
more  common,  and  is  usually  secondary  to  general  venous  obstruction  de- 
pendent upon  congenital  or  acquired  heart  disease,  atelectasis,  or  other 
pulmonary  conditions,  particularly  chronic  pleurisy,  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia,  and  emphysema.  Chronic  congestion  of  the  liver  causes  no 
characteristic  symptoms  except  a  moderate  enlargement  of  the  organ 
with  some  pain  and  tenderness.  The  treatment  is  that  of  the  primary 
disease. 

ABSCESS  OF  THE  LIVER— SUPPURATIVE  HEPATITIS. 

In  1890  Musser  found  but  thirty-four  recorded  cases  of  abscess  of 
the  liver  in  children  imder  thirteen  years.  Since  that  time  a  few  addi- 
tional cases  have  been  reported.  In  the  above  collection,  there  have 
not  been  included  cases  of  suppurative  hepatitis  occurring  in  the  newly 
bom. 

As  in  adults,  abscess  of  the  liver  may  result  from  traumatism,  or  it 
may  be  secondary  to  suppurative  pylephlebitis,  which  depends  upon  a 
focus  of  infection  in  the  umbilical  vein,  or  in  some  part  of  the  abdomen 
from  which  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  arise.  Pylephlebitis  may  fol- 
low appendicitis  (Bernard's  case),  it  may  follow  typhoid  fever  directly 
(Asch's  case),  or  be  due  to  suppuration  of  the  mesenteric  glands  or  peri- 
tonitis following  typhoid.  In  seven  of  the  cases  collected  by  Musser  the 
disease  was  due  to  migration  of  roundworms  from  the  intestine  into 
the  hepatic  ducts.  Menger  (Texas)  has  reported  one  case  following 
dysentery,  the  only  one,  I  think,  on  record  in  this  country.  Very  rarely 
great  numbers  of  minute  abscesses  are  found  as  a  result  of  suppurative 
thrombosis  of  the  jugular  bulb  following  middle  ear  disease.  In  quite 
a  number  of  cases  no  adequate  cause  can  l)e  found. 

In  the  cases  occurring  in  pya?mia  and  in  those  associated  with  pyle- 
phlebitis there  are  usually  several  abscesses;  in  traumatic  cases  generally 
but  one.  If  untreated,  the  majority  of  cases  prove  fatal  either  from  ex- 
haustion or  from  rupture  into  the  pleura  or  peritomeum.  In  Asch^B 
ease  spontaneous  cure  took  place  by  rupture  into  the  intestine. 
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The  anatomical  features  of  cirrhosis  in  early  life  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  adults.  The  liver  is  sometimes  enlarged,  but  usually  it  is 
smaller  than  normal.  The  connective  tissue  may  be  distributed  around 
the  lobules,  along  the  bile  ducts,  in  irregular  patches,  or  in  striations 
through  the  organ.  Associated  with  this  there  is  atrophy  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver  cells.  In  some  of  the*  cases  reported  there  has 
been  also  a  similar  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  spleen  and 
kidneys. 

Symptoms. — These  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  adult  life.  In  the 
beginning  there  are  the  indefinite  disturbances  referable  to  the  digestive 
organs,  and  the  liver  may  be  slightly  enlarged;  later  there  is  ascites, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  veins.  Ascites 
is  a  pretty  constant  symptom,  and  is  generally  marked.  Slight  icterus 
is  often  present,  but  a  marked  amount  is  rare.  There  may  be  haemor- 
rhages from  the  stomach,  from  the  nose,  or  from  other  organs ;  in  a  few 
cases  there  is  slight  fever.  The  late  symptoms  are,  a  small  liver,  marked 
ascites  with  the  consequent  embarrassment  of  respiration,  cachexia,  and 
sometimes  general  dropsy.  Diarrhoea  is  a  much  more  constant  symptom 
than  in  adults.  Death  usually  takes  place  from  exhaustion.  The  course 
of  cirrhosis  in  children  is  commonly  more  rapid  than  in  adults,  and  the 
progress  is  steadily  downward. 

Treatment. — Medicinal  treatment  is  of  avail  onlv  in  cases  which  are 
s^'philitic.  These  should  be  put  upon  anti-syphilitic  remedies  in  full 
doses.  The  treatment  in  other  respects  is  symptomatic  and  palliative. 
As  largely  as  possible  patients  should  be  kept  upon  a  milk  diet.  The 
ascites  may  require  paracentesis  as  in  adults. 

AMYLOID  DEGENEiRATION  {Waxy  or  Lardaceous  Liver), 

From  the  experiments  of  Krawkow,  Davidsohn,  and  others  there 
seems  now  little  doubt  that  amyloid  degeneration  can  be  produced  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  and  probably  by  other 
organisms.  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  associated  with  similar 
changes  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  and  sometimes  in  the  villi  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  is  usually  seen  in  children  after  long-continued  suppura- 
tion in  chronic  bone  or  joint  disease,  empyema,  tuberculosis,  or  syphilis. 

The  liver  ia  generally  very  nmch  enlarged ;  in  extreme  cases  a  weight 
of  six  or  seven  pounds  may  be  reached.  It  is  of  a  glistening,  waxy  ap- 
pearance, very  firm  and  hard.  With  a  solution  of  io<line,  a  mahogany- 
brown  reaction  is  obtained.  The  amyloid  substantn^  is  deposited  Ix^tween 
the  capillaric^s  and  the  hepatic  cells,  leading  to  occlusion  of  the  v(»ssels 
and  atrophy  of  the  cells  from  pnssurc. 

Ainyloi<l  liver  per  se  ])roduces  few  symptoms.  Ascites  is  rarely  pres- 
ent except  in  cases  in  which  the  liver  is  very  large,  and  jaundice  does  not 
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occur.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the  original  disease  in  the 
course  of  which  the  amyloid  degeneration  occurs,  there  is  the  peculiar 
waxv  cachexia  which  is  seen  in  no  other  condition,  but  resembles  some- 
what  that  belonging  to  malignant  disease.  The  face  has  the  appearance 
of  alabaster,  and  tlie  skin  has  a  singular  translucency.  The  liver  may  be 
80  large  as  to  form  a  tumour,  sometimes  nearly  filling  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Not  infrequently  it  extends  to  the  umbilicus,  and  even  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium.  The  surface  is  smooth  and  hard,  and  the  edges  usually 
rounded.  There  is  no  localised  pain  or  tenderness.  The  spleen  is  in- 
variably enlarged.  As  a  result  of  the  associateil  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  kidney*  there  may  be  anasarca  and  albuminuria.  Dropsy  may  occur 
from  pressure  of  the  large  liver  upon  the  vena  cava,  apart  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  kidnev. 

Amyloid  changes  usually  take  place  slowly,  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  being  markeil  by  years,  the  patient  dying  from  slow  asthenia, 
from  nephritis,  or  from  some  acute  inton^urrent  disea;^.  As  a  rule,  cases 
go  on  steadily  frxmi  bad  to  worse:  but  sometimes,  after  the  disease  has 
reached  a  ivrtain  point,  the  i^mdition  remains  stationary*  for  a  long  time. 

The  progni^is  is  always  bad,  although  in  a  few  cases  improvement, 
and  even  cure,  are  stateii  to  have  oivurred  after  the  excision  of  the  dis- 
eased joints  upon  which  the  amyloid  degeneration  depended.  When  due 
to  syphilis,  the  usual  anti-sx'philitic  rvmedies  should  be  given. 

FATTY  UVER. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  is  generally  a  secondary  condition  in 
early  life,  and  causes  no  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  ptxsitively  recog- 
nised. Considerable  disv*ussion  has  of  late  arisen  reg^irding  its  frequency 
in  ittfanis.  Frv»m  our  rvvvrvls  at  the  Babies'  Hc^pital,  Dr.  Hartha  WoU- 
stein  has  tabulatevl  iUo  ivnsei^utive  autop>ies  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  liver  was  carefully  note\i.  The  liver  was  fatty  in  :?♦>!,  or  58  per  cent. 
Oi  tht?se  autopsit?s.  6;>  wtre  cases  v»f  tubercuU>>is.  in  45  of  which,  or  68 
per  ivnt,  tht:  liver  was  fatty. 

The  general  nutriti'^n  of  the  ;>4o  infants  was  as  follows: 

WdtfCipki         ,  l:^:  Uwr  larty.  liM.  or  55  per  cvw — rmr  fanr  in  17. 

Fairty  CKHirtshed  SO;     "  52.  '   ^ ••    9. 

Wefi  JXHuisbed  77:      *  45.  '  *o9 ^      "  30. 

These  tl^xires  vviiK'ide  vvrv  clv>?elv  wi:h  ;he  obserratioii?  of  Free- 
man  at  the  New  Yv>rs  FvHiaillin^r  H^^Dital.  aa^i  tndicaie  thai  fattr  liver 
fe  c\>c.  as  has  Svn  s^^  v>::it'n  assertevl.  niUxV.  m«^re  freiqueat  in  wasted 
iafa:i:^s  thjin  tu  och-^^rs.  The  vaii>e  of  this  chatu^i'  in  the  liver  is  as  yet 
bet  !.:::>  u:vu"rs:».Hyh 

Th<  -t^^T  is  r-iv\l^ra:t'.y  t-r/ar^v..  snivvch.  wi:h  wunded  ed^ses^w  of  a 
nfl*v>wish-rv:\i  or  a  U*ci:ott-vvUow  v-vlour,  and  can  be  indented  with  Ae 
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finger.  A  warm  knife  becomes  coated  with  oil  after  cutting.  Microscop- 
ically there  is  seen  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver  cell8>  usually 
irregularly  distributed,  but  chiefly  in  the  periphery  of  the  lobule.  Jaun- 
dice, ascites,  and  the  other  peculiar  symptoms  of  hepatic  disease  are 
absent.  The  liver  is  moderately  increased  in  size  and  its  functions  may 
be  interfered  with,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  recognised  by  the 
symptoms.    The  treatment  is  that  of  the  original  disease. 

HYDATIDS. 

Echinococcus  disease  of  the  liver,  while  rare  among  adults  in  this 
country,  is  ahnost  unknown  in  children.  I  have  been  able  to  find  but 
two  recorded  cases  in  America.  From  twenty-two  European  cases  col- 
lected by  Pontou,  it  appears  that  unilocular  cysts  are  especially  frequent 
in  young  subjects.  If  the  upper  surface  is  affected,  pulmonary  symp- 
toms, cough  and  dyspnoea,  are  usually  present;  if  the  under  surface 
of  the  organ,  there  is  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein,  the  vena  cava,  bile 
ducts,  stomach,  and  intestines.  This  pressure  may  cause  icterus,  dilata- 
tion of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins,  and  sometimes  ascites.  The  local 
signs  arc  enlargement  of  the  liver  with  a  tumour,  which  is  easily  recog- 
nised in  children  because  of  the  thin  abdominal  walls.  The  hydatid 
fremitus  is  usually  obtained.  By  aspiration  a  clear  fluid  is  withdrawn, 
showing  under  the  microscope  the  presence  of  tlie  booklets,  which  estab- 
lishes the  diagnosis.  Occasionally  cure  may  take  place  by  spontaneous 
rupture  or  suppuration  of  the  cyst,  but  in  most  cases,  when  left  to  itself, 
the  disease  proves  fatal.  The  treatment  is  surgical,  and  consists  in 
aspiration  or  in  incision,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  cyst. 

BILIARY  CALCULI. 

Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  calculi  are  extremely  rare.  Of  twenty  cases 
collected  by  Still,  eleven  occurred  in  newly-born  infants  or  else  gave 
symptoms  during  the  first  month  of  life.  The  prominent  symptom  was 
intense  and  persistent  jaundice.  Nearly  all  di(»d  within  the  first  month, 
the  autopsy  usually  showing  multiple  calculi  in  the  common  duct. 

The  cases  in  older  children  do  not  differ  from  those  in  adults. 


CHAPTER    XIT. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONAEUM, 


Inflammation  of  the  |)eritonaMnn  is  not  very  frequent  in  childhood, 
Inrause  at  this  time  most  of  the  causes  which  are  ojK»rative  in  later  life 
either  do  not  exist  at  all  or  are  infrequent. 
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We  shall  consider  separately  acute,  chronic,  and  tuberculous  perito- 
nitis. 

ACUTE  PERITONITIS. 

Acute  peritonitis  may  occur  at  any  period  of  infancy  or  childhood. 
It  may  even  exist  in  intra-uterine  life.  In  the  newly  bom,  peritonitis  is 
not  infrequent.  After  this  time  it.  is  exceedingly  rare  during  infancy, 
only  four  cases,  including  all  varieties,  being  met  with  in  726  consecutive 
autopsies  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum.  After  the  fifth  year  the 
disease  is  relatively  much  more  common.  Of  the  187  cases  above  re- 
ferred to,  25  per  cent  occurred  in  the  newly  bom,  21  per  cent  between 
one  and  five  years,  and  54  per  cent  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixteenth 
years. 

Etiology. — In  the  newly  born,  peritonitis  is  seen  as  one  of  the  most 
frequent  lesions  of  acute  pyogenic  infection.  It  is  usually  due  to  direct 
infection  through  the  umbilical  vessels.  In  infancy  and  childhood, 
peritonitis  occurs  both  as  a  primary  and  secondary  inflammation.  The 
primary  form  is  rare.  It  may  be  due  to  traumatism,  such  as  falls  or 
blows,  or  to  surgical  operations  upon  the  abdomen ;  it  has  occurred  after 
an  injection  for  the  cure  of  a  congenital  hydrocele.  In  a  very  small 
number  of  cases  the  inflammation  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  cold 
or  exposure,  and  it  may  follow  severe  burns.  Cases  of  acute  serous  or 
suppurative  peritonitis  are  occasionally  seen  which  are  apparently  pri- 
mary. I  have  met  with  two  sucli  in  young  children  which  were  due  to 
the  streptococcus. 

The  secondary  form  is  more  common.  The  most  frequent  of  all 
causes  is  appendicitis,  which  should  always  be  suspected  in  acute  perito- 
nitis occurring  without  definite  cause.  Extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  viscera  to  the  peritonaeum  is  very  much  less  frequent  in  children  than 
in  adults.  I  have  seen  it  but  once  in  autopsies  in  acute  intestinal  dis- 
eases. It  is  also  rare  in  typhoid  fever,  being  noted  but  twice  among  my 
collected  cases.  It  is  occasionally  due  to  abscess  of  the  liver,  ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  acute  intestinal  obstruction  from  internal  strangulation, 
intussusception,  volvulus,  or  congenital  atresia.  It  may  extend  from  in- 
flammation of  tlie  pleura.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of  an  empyema  which 
burrows  through  the  diaphragm,  or,  without  burrowing,  the  infection 
may  take  place  through  the  lymph  channels;  or  it  may  be  secondary 
to  a  general  pneumococcus  septicaemia.  Peritonitis  is  infrequently  due 
to  infection  through  the  female  genital  tract,  especially  in  gonococcus 
vulvo-vaginitis  in  older  girls.  Extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
male  genital  organs  is  very  rare.  In  one  case  at  the  New  York  Infant 
AsyluiTi,  fatal  perit<mitis  in  an  infant  started  from  a  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  tunica  va,a:inalis  of  unknown  origin,  the  infec- 
tion   extending    into    the    peritonaeum    through    the    inguinal    canal. 
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Any  abscess  in  the  neighbourhood  may  rupture  into  the  peritonaeum 
and  excite  peritonitis.  Those  most  frequent  in  children  are  con- 
nected with  Pott's  disease,  perinephritis,  and  cellulitis  of  the  abdominal 
wall. 

Of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  peritonitis  is  most  frequently  seen 
with  pneumonia,  and  very  rarely  with  scarlet  fever.  When  secondary  to 
pneumonia,  there  is  usually  extreme  pleurisy  and  sometimes  also  peri- 
carditis and  meningitis ;  in  other  words  a  general  pneumococcus  infection 
is  present. 

The  bacteria  most  frequently  associated  with  acute  peritonitis  in  chil- 
dren are:  the  streptococcus,  especially  in  the  newly  bom;  the  pneumo- 
coccus in  cases  complicating  pneumonia  or  empyema;  and  the  h.  coK 
communis,  associated  with  other  pyogenic  bacteria,  in  those  following 
intestinal  perforation. 

Lesions. — In  the  fibrinous  form  there  are  changes  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  the  other  serous  membranes. 
The  peritonaeum  is  injected  and  fibrin  is  thrown  out  in  considerable 
quantity,  usually  accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  serum.  The  process 
is  usually  a  localised  one.  The  peritonaeum  lining  the  abdominal  wall, 
as  well  as  that  covering  the  adjacent  coils  of  intestine  and  the  solid 
viscera,  is  covered  by  patches  of  yellowish-gray  fibrin,  causing  adhesions 
between  the  various  viscera  and  often  matting  the  intestines  together. 
In  recent  cases  these  adhesions  are  soft,  and  easily  broken  down ;  in  old 
cases  they  are  quite  firm,  and  they  may  result  in  the  formation  of  con- 
nective-tissue bands  which  are  the  source  of  subsequent  trouble.  In 
other  cases  the  serum  is  more  abundant,  usually  clear,  but  it  may  be 
turbid  or  even  bloody. 

In  the  purulent  form  the  products  arc  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus.  When 
peritonitis  results  from  perforation  it  is,  as  a  rule,  purulent  from  the 
outset,  and  the  pus  is  foul  and  stinking.  The  amount  of  pus  is  pro- 
portionally larger  than  in  adult  cases.  When  the  disease  proves  fatal 
in  a  few  days  there  is  found  an  extensive  exudation  of  fibrin,  with  the 
formation  of  small  pockets  containing  pus,  among  the  coils  of  intestine. 
Occasionally  there  may  be  larger  collections  of  pus  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  cases  which  have  lasted  a  longer  time — ^generally  those  of 
localised  inflammation — the  process  results  in  the  formation  of  a  peri- 
toneal abscess.  This  consists  in  a  collection  of  pus  in  some  part  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  the  situation  depending  upon  the  cause,  but  it  is 
usually  in  one  iliac  fossa  or  in  the  pelvis.  The  abscess  is  shut  oflE  from 
the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  a  thick  wall  of  fibrin.  If  left  alone, 
such  abscesses  may  open  into  the  rectum,  vagina,  bladder,  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  or  externally,  usually  at  the  umbilicus.  After  the  discharge  of 
pus  the  cavity  may  contract  and  fill  up  by  granulations,  and  the  patient 
recover. 
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Inflammations  of  the  other  serous  membranes,  especially  the  pleura, 
are  often  associated  with  peritonitis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis  in  older  children,  as 
in  adults,  are  usually  well  marked  and  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable 
one  to  recognise  the  disease  easily ;  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  infants.  In 
them  the  symptoms  are  often  obscure,  and  the  disease  may  be  found  at 
autopsy  when  not  suspected  during  life.  Tlie  onset  is  nearly  always 
abrupt,  with  fever  and  vomiting.  As  a  rule,  the  temperature  is  high — 
from  103°  to  105°  F.  Vomiting  may  occur  only  at  the  onset,  but  it 
often  continues;  tlie  vomited  matters  are  usually  grwn.  Older  children 
complain  of  pain,  which  may  be  localised  or  general;  and  in  younger 
ones  this  is  indicated  by  crying  and  fretf ulness.  The  abdomen  very  soon 
becomes  swollen  and  tympanitic,  this  being  one  of  the  most  constant 
features  of  the  disease.  The  distention  is  generally  uniform,  but  it  may 
be  irregular.  There  is  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  usually  marked  rigid- 
ity of  the  abdominal  walls.  The  pain  causes  the  child  to  assume  a  fixed 
position  and  he  cries  if  moved  or  disturbed.  The  posture  is  generally 
dorsal,  with  the  thighs  flexed.  The  bowels  are  in  most  cases  constipated, 
but  diarrhoea  is  by  no  means  rare.  The  abdominal  distention  causes 
dyspnoea  and  thoracic  breathing.  There  may  be  retention  of  urine  or 
frequent  micturition. 

The  general  symptoms,  almost  from  the  beginning,  are  those  of  a 
serious  disease.  Tlie  pulse  is  small,  rapid,  and  compressible.  The 
prostration  is  great,  from  the  very  outset.  The  face  is  pinched,  the 
mouth  is  drawn,  and  the  features  indicate  pain.  In  severe  cases  there 
may  be  hiccough,  cold  extremities,  clammy  perspiration,  and  collapse. 
The  mind  is  usually  clear.  In  infants  there  may  be  con\'ulsions.  A 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytosis  is  almost  invariably  present,  but  is  want- 
ing in  some  cases  of  the  gravest  ty})e. 

In  the  most  severe  forms  of  general  peritonitis  the  course  is  short 
and  intense,  and  the  disease  goes  on  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse  until 
death  occurs.  In  infants  this  is  often  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The 
very  severe  forms  of  general  peritonitis  in  older  children  run  the  same 
rapid  course.  In  other  cases  the  course  is  slower,  lasting  a  week  or  ten 
days.  If  the  patient  lives  longer  than  this  the  case  is  more  hopeful, 
because  the  process  is  more  apt  to  be  localised.  The  development  of 
peritoneal  abscess  is  indicated  by  the  continuance  of  the  temperature, 
which  may  assume  a  hectic  type,  and  be  accompanied  by  chills  and 
sweating.    There  are  the  local  signs  of  an  abdominal  tumour. 

Prognosis. — Acute  general  peritonitis,  whatever  its  cause,  is  a  very 
serious  disease  in  childhood.  Of  eighty  cases  of  all  varieties  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  sixty-nine  per  cent  died.  In  the  newly  bom  and 
in  infancy  the  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  In  older  children  the 
outlook  is  not  quite  so  hopeless,  and  depends  upon  the  exciting  cause. 
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Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  acute  general  peritonitis  in 
children  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  as  the  disease  is  almost  always  fatal 
unless  it  can  be  relieved  surgically.  Opium  is  .indicated  only  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  single  symptom,  pain.  It  has,  however,  serious  disadvantages 
in  that  it  may  mask  important  symptoms.  Other  medical  treatment  is 
symptomatic  only  and  is  to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  surgical 
measures. 

As  a  local  application  cold  is  usually  to  be  preferred.  It  may  be 
applied  either  by  an  ice-bag  or  by  a  LiMter's  coil.  If  children  rebel 
against  the  use  of  cold,  heat  may  be  substituted.  Turpentine  stupes  may 
aid  in  relieving  t^Tnpanites. 

Feeding  is  always  a  difficult  matter  on  account  of  the  strong  tend- 
ency to  vomit;  this  is  due  to  regurgitation  from  the  intestine  into 
the  stomach,  which  in  some  cases  is  almost  continuous.  In  such  con- 
ditions I  have  found  great  benefit  from  washing  the  stomach  shortly 
before  feeding,  repeating  this  several  times  each  day.  In  this  way  vomit- 
ing may  often  be  controlled  and  the  stomach  made  ready  for  food.  The 
diet  should  be  peptonised  milk,  broth,  or  kumyss. 

In  every  case  of  acute  peritonitis,  an  immediate  exploratory  operation 
should  be  done  if  the  child's  general  condition  will  permit.  Appendicitis 
is  often  found  to  be  the  cause  when  least  expected;  and  even  when  the 
peritonitis  is  due  to  some  other  cause  operation  gives  the  only  chance 
for  recovery.  Operation  is  also  indicated  in  localised  inflammations  with 
the  formation  of  peritoneal  abscesses. 

CHRONIC  (NON-TUBERCULOUS)  PERITONITIS. 

Peritonitis  may  occur  in  foetal  life  with  the  production  of  extensive 
adhesions,  which  may  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  intestine  and 
result  in  various  malformations.  These  cases  have  been  ascribed  by 
Silbermann  to  syphilis. 

Chronic  peritonitis  may  follow  the  acute  form,  in  which  there  are 
left  adhesions  which  slowly  increase  owing  to  the  production  of  new 
connective  tissue.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  chronic  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  peritoneal  abscesses  which  follow  the  suppurative  form  may 
run  a  chronic  course.  Chronic  localised  peritonitis  may  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  disease  of  any  of  the  organs  covered  by  the  peritonaeum. 

Chronic  Peritonitis  with  Ascites. — In  most  cases  this  is  chronic  from 
the  outset  and  independent  of  the  causes  al)ove  mentioned.  By  far  the 
most  frequent  form  of  inflammation  is  that  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  by 
some  writers  the  opinion  is  still  held  that  chronic  peritonitis  with  ascites 
is  always  tuberculous.  After  the  observations  reported  by  Henoch^  Vier- 
ordt,  Fiedler,  and  others,  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt- 
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ing  the  existence  of  a  chronic  non-tuberculous  form  of  pentODids  vith 
ascites,  although  it  must  be  considered  a  rare  disease.  In  its  pathological 
and  clinical  aspects  it  is  to  be  compared  to  subacute  or  cfanmic  plearisT 
with  effusion. 

Etiology, — Xearly  all  the  cases  thus  far  reported  have  occiUTed 
in  children  over  six  year?  old.  The  cause?  are  for  the  most  part  ob- 
scure. It  mav  U;  aseociate^l  with  disease  of  the  intestines  or  the  solid 
TL^cera  of  the  aUJoroen.  especially  with  new  growths  of  the  kidney, 
liver,  etc. 

Le^onJt. — The  post-mortem  observations  thus  far  have  been  few.  In 
the  reported  cases  there  has  been  found  a  large  amount  of  greenish 
serum  in  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
fibrin  and  with  adhesions,  which  are  sometimes  few  and  sometimes  verr 
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numerous.    Chronic  pleurisy  may  be  associated. 

Symptom*. — The  early  s\Tiiptoms  are  of  a  very  indefinite  character, 
but  often  nothing  whatever  is  noticed  until  the  swelling  of  the  abdomen 
begins.  The  enlargement  comes  on  rather  gradually  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.  Pain  is  slight,  or  wanting  altogether.  There  may  be  some 
abdominal  tenderness.  The  abdomen  is  nsuallv  distended  with  fluid,  the 
umbilicois  protruding,  and  the  superficial  veins  prominent.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  generally  regular  and  symmetrical,  and  the  wave  of  fluctuation 
is  readily  obtaine<l.  The  general  symptoms  are  very  few.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  slight  evening  rise  of  temperature  of  one  or  two  de- 
grees. There  may  Ije  general  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  moderate 
ansmia. 

The  usual  course  of  the  disease  is  for  the  fluid  to  remain  for  a 
time  and  thr-n  und»?r;r^»  slow  al>s«>rption.  In  some  instances  there  is  no 
tendenr-v  to  al>s^>rption  of  the  fluid,  the  general  health  is  gradually  un- 
demiine*^!,  and  the  patients  die  from  exhaustion  or  from  some  inter- 
current disease.  The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  presence  of  ascites,  devel- 
oping gradually  without  any  signs  or  svmptoms  of  disease  in  the  heart, 
liver,  or  other  organs.  The  points  wliich  distinguish  it  from  tuberculous 
peritonitis  are  cfmsiderefl  under  that  disease.  The  prognosis  must  be 
guarderl  on  ac-count  of  the  difficult^'  in  making  a  positive  diagnosis  from 
the  tuljerculous  form. 

Treatment. — It  is  important  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest, 
preferably  confined  to  bed.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment.  When  there  is  no  tend- 
ency to  aF>«orption  after  a  thorough  trial  of  tlio  above  measures,  and 
especially  when  the  patient's  general  health  begins  to  suffer,  the  fluid 
Hhould  1m?  removed  by  paracentesis.  If  it  i^niinut^s  to  aoouniulate  after 
repeated  taj»ping.  laparotomy  may  l)e  piTfornuni,  for  in  some  eases 
this  has  the  same  beneficial  effect  as  in  tuljorfulous  |vritonitis. 
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TUBERCULOUS  PERITONITIS. 

The  peritonaeiun  is  quite  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous  inflam- 
mation in  early  life.  It  occurs  especially  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
five  years,  but  is  infrequent  during  the  first  year.  Of  100  cases  observed 
by  Still,  the  largest  number  were  seen  in  the  second  year  of  life.  In 
255  autopsies  upon  tuberculous  patients,  most  of  them  under  three  years 
old,  of  which  I  have  records,  the  peritonaeum  was  involved  in  8 . 6  per  cent ; 
but  in  a  majority  of  these  the  peritonitis  was  not  the  most  important 
lesion  nor  the  cause  of  death.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  is  apparently 
much  more  frequent  in  Europe  than  in  this  country.  Thus,  Still  states 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  death  in  16.8  per  cent  of  his  tuberculous 
patients  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  12  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  under  two  years.  In  105  autopsies,  for  the  most  part 
upon  older  tuberculous  children,  Ashby  found  the  peritonaeum  involved 
in  36  per  cent.  In  883  collected  autopsies  upon  tuberculous  children  of 
all  ages,  Biedert  found  the  peritonaeum  involved  in  18.3  per  cent. 
These  figures  do  not  represent  the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis, as  in  many  of  them  only  a  few  miliary  tubercles  were  present. 

It  is  possible  for  peritonitis  to  occur  as  the  primary  lesion  of  tuber- 
culosis, the  bacilli  entering  by  way  of  the  intestine,  causing  no  lesion  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  secondary 
to  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine,  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  pleura,  or 
to  that  of  more  distant  parts,  such  as  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands, 
etc.  In  a  small  number  of  eases  there  is  a  history  of  some  local  excit- 
ing cause,  such  as  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  abdomen.  The  bovine  type  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  more  frequently  found  in  tuberculous  peritonitis  than 
in  any  other  form  of  tuberculosis,  possibly  excepting  cervical  adenitis, 
which  fact  is  strongly  suggestive  of  milk  as  the  source  of  infection. 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  is  usually  associated  with  other  abdominal 
lesions — tuberculosis  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  intestinal  ulceration,  etc. 
It  is  very  rarely  acute,  but  usually  occurs  as  a  subacute  or  chronic  disease. 

The  peritonseuin  may  be  involved  as  one  of  the  lesions  in  acute  or 
subacute  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  This  is  the  most  common  form 
seen  in  infants.  The  lesions  consist  in  a  deposit  of  miliary  tubercles, 
which  are  generally  rather  sparsely  scattered  over  the  peritonaeum.  The 
evidences  of  inflammation  are  very  slight,  or  they  may  be  absent  alto- 
gether. These  cases  do  not  come  under  observation  as  cases  of  peri- 
tonitis, as  there  are  no  abdominal  symptoms. 

The  principal  anatomical  and  clinical  varieties  of  tuberculous 
peritonitis  are  the  ascitic  and  the  fibrous  forms. 

The  Ascitio  Form. — This  is  much  less  frequent  than  tlie  fibrous  form. 
The  peritonffium  is  thickly  sown  with  miliary  tul)ercles,  both  discrete 
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an^  in  conglomerate  masses.  Tliey  are  found  in  tlie  omentum  and  the 
mesentery,  upon  the  surface  of  the  intestines  and  tlie  solid  viscera. 
The  peritonaeum  shows  in  varying  degrees  the  changes  of  acute  or  sub- 
acute inflammation.  There  is  congestion,  with  the  production  of  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  fibrin  and  a  large  amount  of  serum.  In  the  most  acute 
cases  the  fluid  is  in  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  In  those  of  longer 
duration  it  may  be  sacculated.  The  fluid  is  usually  abundant,  but  not 
excessive.  It  is  most  conmionly  an  olive-coloured  serum,  but  it  may  be 
sero-jmrulent,  or  even  bloody.  There  are  commonly  other  lesions  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  body,  but  they  are  usually  less  marked  than  those 
of  the  peritonaeum. 

Clinically,  ascitic  cases  usually  present  the  symptoms  of  a  low  grade 
of  peritonaeal  inflammation.  The  onset  is  gradual,  with  indefinite  gen- 
eral symptoms.  There  is  usually  some  fever — 100°  to  101.5°  F.  There 
is  general  weakness,  prostration,  and  some  loss  of  flesh,  but  not  rapid 
emaciation.  Vomiting  is  not  prominent,  and  pain  and  tenderness  are 
often  absent.  There  may  be  nothing  distinctive  until  distention  of  the 
abdomen  is  seen.  This  at  first  is  due  to  intestinal  gas,  but  later  to  fluid, 
which  may  accumulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  bowels  may  be  constipated  or  there  may  be  diarrhoea.  In 
other  cases  there  may  be  only  a  slowly  developing  ascites  without  any 
inflammatory  signs,  and  the  abdominal  enlargement  is  practically  the 
only  symptom. 

The  ascitic  form  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  may  result  fatally,  death 
occurring  from  general  tul>erculosis  or  by  slow  exhaustion  from  the  local 
disease;  the  duration  under  these  conditions  is  usuallv  from  two  to  four 
months.  At  other  times  the  fluid  may  gradually  undergo  absorption 
and  recovery  take  place,  or  after  absorption  the  fibrous  form  of  inflam- 
mation may  develop. 

The  Fibrous  Form. — This  is  generally  slower  in  its  development  and 
more  chronic  in  its  course  than  the  ascitic  form.  There  is  a  tuberculous 
inflammation,  the  products  of  which  have  undergone  transformation  into 
flbrous  tissue.  The  most  important  feature  of  these  cases  is  the  pro- 
duction of  extensive  organised  adhesions  l)etween  the  solid  viscera  and 
the  intestines,  between  the  intestinal  coils,  and  between  the  intestines 
and  the  abdominal  walls.  The  intestines  may  be  compressed  against  the 
spine  by  bands. 

These  adhesions  and  their  mechanical  consequences  are  sometimes 
almost  the  only  lesions  present.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  an  ac- 
cumulation of  fluid,  which  may  be  sacculated  or  in  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity.  This  may  be  serous,  sero-purulent,  or  purulent.  The  omentum 
may  be  greatly  thickened.  There  are  often  present  in  the  fibrous  exu- 
date covering  the  intestines,  in  the  omentum,  and  in  the  mesentery,  tu- 
berculous deposits  consisting  of  caseous  nodules  or  larger  caseous  masses. 
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which  are  frequently  softened  at  the  centre.  Tulxjreulous  deposits  are 
found  upon  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine,  and  infiltrate  the 
intestinal  walls,  often  leading  to  perforation,  and  sometimes  to  fistulous 
communications  between  adherent  intestinal  coils.  There  may  also  be 
tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  abdominal  walls,  accompanied  by  cellu- 
litis, resulting  in  abscesses,  which  may  open  externally,  usually  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus. 

Clinically,  these  cases  are  distinguished  by  their  slow,  irregular  course. 
They  are  the  most  chronic  of  all  the  forms.  The  onset  is  generally  in- 
sidious, and  fever  is  commonly  absent.  There  is  rarely  vomiting.  The 
bowels  may  be  constipated  or  loose.  For  a  long  time  the  general  health 
may  remain  good.  The  only  characteristic  symptom  is  the  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  this  is  chiefly  from  the 
tympanites,  but  later  there  may  l>e  some  accumulation  of  fluid.  It  is 
rare  that  the  inflammation  remains  entirely  fibrinous.  Ascites  usually 
develops  very  slowly,  but  may  be  abundant.  The  adhesions  of  the  in- 
testines may  give  rise  to  irregularities  in  the  outline  of  the  abdomen. 
Ascites  may  be  present  for  a  time  and  then  disappear  spontaneously, 
and  the  general  health  may  so  improve  that  the  patient  is  considered  quite 
well.  There  may  even  be  a  permanent  cure.  In  other  cases,  aher 
symptoms  have  been  absent  for  some  time,  relapses  occur,  and  more 
fluid  is  poured  out.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  others  are  present 
depending  upon  the  mechanical  effects  of  pressure  from  the  contracting 
adhesions.  There  may  be  more  or  less  constriction  of  the  intestine, 
pressure  upon  the  vena  cava,  the  renal  or  portal  veins,  the  thoracic  duct 
or  its  branches,  or  upon  the  stomach.  These  conditions  may  give  rise 
to  dyspeptic  symptoms,  emaciation,  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
albuminuria.  In  some  cases  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  entirely  latent, 
and  it  is  discovered  at  autopsy  when  there  have  been  either  no  abdominal 
symptoms  during  life,  or  only  colicky  pains  of  an  indefinite  character. 
The  course  of  this  form  of  peritonitis  is  slow  and  irregular ;  it  generally 
lasts  for  from  six  to  twelve  months,  although  with  intermissions  and 
exacerbations  it  may  extend  over  several  years. 

If  softening  and  breaking  down  of  inflammatory  products  take  place, 
well-marked  constitutional  symptoms  arc  usually  present.  These  are 
partly  from  the  peritonitis  and  partly  from  general  tuberculosis.  Fever 
is  regularly  present,  the  temperature  usually  ranging  from  99°  to  102® 
F.  Sometimes  it  assumes  a  distinctly  hectic  type.  There  is  progressive 
emaciation,  anaemia,  prostration,  and  sweating.  Diarrhoea  is  frequent, 
and  the  intestinal  discharges  may  at  times  be  bloody.  The  abdomen  is 
large,  but  not  so  much  distended  as  in  some  of  the  other  forms;  the 
superficial  veins  are  often  prominent.  Ascites  often  can  not  be  made 
out  by  percussion,  although  fluid  can  often  be  found  by  puncture.  Areas 
of  dulness  and  tympanitic  resonance  are  irregularly  distributed.  Nodu- 
80 
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lar  masses  of  various  sizes  and  irregular  shapes  may  be  felt  anywhere  in 
the  abdomen,  but  they  are  more  frequently  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus 
and  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  than  elsewhere.  The  epigastric  region  may 
be  occupied  by  a  smooth,  hard  tumour — the  thickened  omentum — which 
may  resemble  the  liver.  There  may  be  the  signs  of  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  even  an  abscess,  which,  after  opening,  may  leave  a  fistulous  com- 
munication with  the  peritonaeum.  There  are  usually  some  signs  of  dis- 
ease in  the  lungs,  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms  may  mask  those  of  the 
abdomen.  The  course  of  the  disease,  when  softening  and  breaking  down 
have  taken  place,  is  steadily  progressive,  the  usual  duration  being  from 
three  to  six  months.  Death  results  from  the  pulmonary  disease,  from 
tuberculous  meningitis,  from  exhaustion,  and  occasionally  it  is  due  to 
accidents  associated  with  perforation. 

Diagnosis. — The  essential  symptoms  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  are  an 
enlarged  abdomen,  often  with  evidence  of  fluid,  wasting,  colicky  pain, 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  nodular  masses  in  the  abdomen,  and  usually 
slight  but  continuous  fever.  In  young  children  chronic  ascites  with 
fever  usually  means  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Pouting  of  the  navel,  with 
induration  and  redness  about  it,  is  suggestive,  and  any  chronic  abscess 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus  is  suspicious.  If  the  abdominal 
effusion  is  sacculated  instead  of  diffuse,  the  probabilities  of  peritonitis 
are  much  increased.  If  there  are  added  physical  signs  pointing  to  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs  or  the  evidence  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  or  a  positive 
tuberculin  reaction,  cutaneous  or  otherwise,  the  diagnosis  is  almost  cer- 
tain. Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  practically  unknown  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood.  If  ascites  is  absent,  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum  may  be 
suspected  if  there  are  irregular  nodules  or  masses  in  various  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  with  tenderness,  emaciation,  colicky  pains,  and,  in  the  later 
stages,  fever.  But  fever  may  be  absent  for  a  long  time,  even  though  local 
symptoms  are  marked.  The  epigastric  tumour  due  to  omental  thickening 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  liver;  but  it  generally  extends  quite  across  the 
abdomen,  and  the  upper  as  well  as  lower  border  can  often  be  felt. 
Faecal  masses  may  resemble  tuberculous  deposits,  but  are  removed  by 
cathartics  and  enemata. 

The  examination  of  the  fluid  drawn  by  aspiration  is  not  of  much  as- 
sistance in  diagnosis.  Bacilli  are  very  difficult  to  demonstrate;  only  by 
animal  innoculations  can  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  fluid  usually  be 
proven. 

Prognosis. — Tuberculous  peritonitis  is  always  a  serious  disease,  but 
by  no  means  a  hopeless  one;  rather  more  than  half  of  all  cases  recover. 
The  younger  the  child  the  worse  the  outlook.  It  is  especially  bad  during 
the  first  year.  Many  cases  occurring  in  the  seiHind  year  and  later  re- 
cover spontaneously  and  entirely.    The  most  hoix»ful  ones  are  those  with 
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ascites.  But  even  in  the  fibrous  form  some  apparently  complete  recov- 
eries take  place,  the  adhesions  disappearing  by  absorption  to  a  degree 
truly  remarkable.  The  most  unfavourable  cases  are  those  in  which 
there  is  strong  evidence  of  the  breaking  down  of  tuberculous  deposits, 
with  continuous  fever  and  wasting. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  tuberculosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  essentials  are, 
rest,  which  should  be  invariably  in  the  recumbent  position,  a  climate 
mild  enough  to  permit  the  patient  to  remain  out  of  doors  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  and  very  careful  attention  to  feeding,  with  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  general  nutrition.  Under  this  treatment  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  patients  recover,  especially  those  who  are  over  a 
year  old.  Such  a  termination  is  more  likely  if  the  diagnosis  has  been 
made  early  and  if  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  peritonaeum.  Drugs  play 
but  a  small  part  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  but  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  creosote  is  of  eome  value.  The  carbonate  may  be  used,  or 
the  creosote  itself  may  be  given  in  "pearls'*  or  in  emulsion.  English 
authorities  still  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  use  of  iodoform, 
which  may  be  used,  though  somewhat  cautiously,  by  inunctions  (twenty 
grains  to  one  ounce  of  olive  oil),  or  it  may  be  given  by  mouth  in  pill 
form,  in  doses  of  one-third  to  one-half  grain  three  times  a  day.  A 
faithful  trial  of  these  measures  should  be  made  before  resorting  to 
operation.  The  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  therapeutic  measure  in  these 
cases  has  not  yet  been  tested  sufficiently  to  enable  one  to  speak  with  any 
positiveness  of  results ;  it  demands  further  trial. 

In  cases  not  progressing  favourably  under  medical  treatment,  the 
question  of  operation  should  be  considered.  The  most  favourable  cases 
for  operation  are  those  of  the  ascitic  variety.  It  may  be  useful  also  with 
localised  or  general  suppuration  and  for  the  relief  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion occurring  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  the  fibrous  form  less  is 
to  be  expected  from  it.  Operation  may  be  done  for  the  relief  of  recur- 
ring colicky  pains  due  presumably  to  constriction  by  bands.  Exploratory 
laparotomy  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis.  The  exist- 
ence of  other  foci  of  tuberculosis  does  not  contraindicate  operation  ex- 
cept when  these  are  chiefly  intestinal,  or  when  there  is  advanced  general 
tuberculosis. 

Aldibert  has  collected  statistics  of  52  operations,  with  7  deaths  and 
45  recoveries.  Nine  patients  were  reported  well  one  year  after  opera- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  among  these  cases  some  of  simple  inflammation 
were  included ;  of  18  cases,  however,  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
losis was  established  by  the  microscope  or  inoculation  experiments,  all 
recovered,  and  6  were  well  one  year  after  operation.  Why  it  is  that 
simply  opening  the  abdomen  and  draining  or  washing  out  the  peritoneal 
cavity  should  have  i?uch  an  influence  in  arresting  the  disease,  which,  in  a 
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certain  proportion  of  instances,  is  certainly  the  case,  lias  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  In  deciding  the  question  of  operation,  its  un- 
favourable results  should  also  be  borne  in  mind.  A  not  uncommon 
consequence  is  injury  to  the  intestine  from  the  breaking  up  of  adhesions, 
which  may  result  in  fsecal  fistulae.  For  the  surgical  aspect  of  the  treat- 
ment the  reader  should  consult  works  upon  surgery. 


ASCITES. 

Ascites  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  fluid,  usually  clear  serum,  in 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  various  forms  of 
peritonitis,  especially  the  chronic  varieties  described  in  the  preceding 
pages.  It  may  be  due  also  to  portal  obstruction  from  cirrhosis  of.  the 
liver,  or  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein  by  peritoneal  adhesions  or  large 
lymphatic  glands.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  all  forms  of  abdominal 
tumours.  Ascites  may  occur  in  general  dropsy  from  cardiac  disease, 
chronic  pleurisy,  or  interstitial  pneumonia,  or  from  any  condition  caus- 
ing pressure  upon  the  vena  cava.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  general  dropsy 
of  renal  disease.  A  moderate  amount  of  ascites  is  often  met  with  in 
extreme  ansemia  or  leukaemia. 

Small  accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  difficult  of 
detection.  I^rge  amounts  are  generally  easily  made  out.  There  is  a 
uniform  smooth  distention  of  the  abdomen  and  dilatation  of  the  super- 
ficial veins,  especially  about  the  umbilicus.  On  palpation,  the  wave  of 
fluctuation  can  be  obtained  by  placing  one  Iiand  against  the  abdomen 
upon  one  side  and  giving  the  opposite  side  a  sharp  tap.  A  similar  wave 
may  be  felt  when  there  is  tympanitic  distention.  The  two  are,  however, 
readily  distinguished  by  having  an  assistant  make  pressure  with  the 
edge  of  the  hand  along  the  linea  alba  while  the  test  is  being  made ;  tliis 
obstructs  the  wave  transmitted  through  the  abdominal  wall,  but  does 
not  affect  that  through  the  fluid.  On  percussion  in  the  sitting  posture, 
there  is  dulness  below  and  resonance  above.  When  the  patient  is  re- 
cumbent, there  is  resonance  in  the  median  line  and  dulness  or  flatness 
in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  abdomen. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  of  ascites  will  depend  upon  its  cause. 

Chylous  Ascites. — This  term  is  applied  to  certain  cases  in  which  the 
abdominal  fluid  contains  fat.  The  colour  may  be  milky-white  or  light 
brown,  and  the  fluid,  after  standing,  may  have  at  its  surface  a  thick, 
creamy  layer.  The  amount  of  fat  present  has  been  as  high  as  five  per 
cent.  This  condition  is  rare  in  childhood.  The  exact  patholog}*  is  as 
yet  not  well  under?too<l.  In  the  cases  which  have  thus  far  come  to 
autopsy  tliere  has  usually  bi^n  found  chronic  })entonitis,  sometimes 
simple,  sometimes  tul»erculous.  The  l>Tnph  vessels  in  some  of  the  cases 
have  been  empty,  and  often  no  obstruction  of  the  lymph  ciiculatioQ 
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could  be  discovered.  The  fat  is  believed  b}  some  to  be  derived  from 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  products  of  chronic  inflammation,  but  this 
seems  hardly  sufficient  to  explain  the  large  amount  of  fat  sometimes 
found.  In  some  of  the  cases  it  has  been  due  to  a  wound  of  the  thoracic 
duct.  The  amount  ot  fluid  is  frequently  very  large.  The  prognosis  is 
usually  bad,  although  Pounds  has  reported  a  case  in  a  girl  of  ten  years, 
where  recovery  followed  laparotomy.    Tuberculous  peritonitis  was  present. 

SUBPHRENIC  ABSCESS. 

In  the  group  of  cases  of  localised  peritonitis  or  peritoneal  abscess, 
must  be  included  subphrenic  abscess.  This  is  a  rare  condition  in  child- 
hood, and  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  pus  just  l^eneath  the  diaphragm 
and  above  the  liver.  Its  cause  may  be  either  in  the  thorax  or  in  the  ab- 
domen. It  may  complicate  acute  pneumonia,  usually  of  the  right  lower 
lobe,  by  a  direct  extension  of  infection  through  the  lymph  channels. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  associated  with  phthisical  cavities.  In  the  abdo- 
men it  may  be  associated  with  disease  of  the  liver.  The  accumulation  of 
pus  is  sometimes  very  great,  so  that  the  diaphragm  is  crowded  high  into 
the  thorax. 

The  sjinptoms  and  physical  signs  closely  resemble  those  of  empyema, 
and  most  of  the  cases  have  been  operated  upon  with  the  belief  that  the 
surgeon  was  dealing  with  empyema.  Meltzer  has  reported  a  case  in  a 
child  of  two  years  which  followed  pneumonia  of  the  right  base.  At  the 
operation  only  a  few  drops  of  pus  were  found  in  the  pleural  cavity;  but 
there  was  discovered  a  pinhole  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  from  which  the 
pus  had  escaped  from  a  large  subphrenic  abscess.  This  was  evacuated, 
and  the  patient  recovered  perfectly.  Subphrenic  abscesses  may  contain 
air;  they  are  then  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  pneumothorax.  These  ab- 
scesses require  incision  and  drainage  like  other  forms  of  peritoneal 
abscess. 


SECTION  IV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 

CHAPTER   I. 
NASAL    CAVITIES. 

ACUTE  RHINO-PHARYNGITIS. 
(Acute  Nasal  Calarrh-Coryza.) 

Although  the  symptoms  of  acute  nasal  catarrh  are  chiefly  nasal^  the 
principal  seat  of  the  pathological  process  is  the  rhino-pharynx. 

Etiology. — Certain  children  are  predisposed  to  attacks  of  acute  nasal 
catarrh.  This  predisposition,  as  it  sometimes  extends  to  entire  fam- 
ilies, may  be  inherited;  but  more  frequently  it  is  acquired,  and  usually 
by  the  following  mode  of  life :  It  is  seen  in  children  who  get  very  little 
fresh  air,  because  they  are  kept  indoors  unless  the  weather  is  perfect; 
who  live  in  houses  always  overheated;  whose  sleeping  rooms  are  kept 
carefully  closed  at  night  for  fear  they  may  take  cold;  who  are  for  the 
same  reason  so  overloaded  with  clothing  that  they  can  not  engage  in 
any  active  play  without  being  thrown  into  a  profuse  perspiration.  These 
conditions  after  a  time  result  in  a  great  sensitiveness  of  all  the  mucous 
membranes,  but  especially  those  of  the  nose  and  pharynx,  which  is  much 
increased  by  residence  in  a  damp,  changeable  climate.  Young  infants 
and  those  who  are  rachitic,  are  frequent  sufferers  from  acute  nasal 
catarrh.  Attacks  are  often  brought  on  by  insufficient  covering  for  the 
head,  by  wetting  the  feet,  by  cold  and  exposure,  especially  to  street  dust 
and  the  raw  winds  of  winter  and  spring,  accompanied  by  the  damp- 
ness which  occurs  with  melting  snow.  In  susceptible  children  the  ex- 
citing cause  is  often  a  very  trivial  one.  A  draught  of  cold  air  for  a 
few  minutes  may  be  sufficient  to  excite  sneezing  and  a  nasal  discharge. 
Atmospheric  conditions  are  probably  not  the  only  cause  of  acute  nasal 
catarrh.  Micro-organisms  certainly  play  an  important  part,  particularly 
the  staphylococcus  aureus,  pneumococcus,  streptococcus,  and  the  b.  in- 
fluenzae, their  importance  being  in  the  order  named.  Although  pyogenic 
germs  are  always  present  in  the  nose,  they  do  not  excite  an  attack  of 
acute  catarrh  without  the  vascular  changes  which  are  produced  by  other 
causes.     Acute  catarrh  may  be  sporadic  or  epidemic;  certain  forms  are 
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contagious,  being  communicated  by  cliildren  using  the  same  handker- 
chief, occupying  tlie  same  bed  or  simply  by  close  contact. 

Acute  nasal  catarrh  may  be  a  symptom  of  measles,  nasal  diphtheria, 
or  influenza,  and  it  may  accompany  erysipelas  of  the  face. 

Symptoms. — In  the  mild  form  the  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  are  not  great,  and  are  usually  secondary  to  those  of  the  rhino- 
phanTix,  being  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  discharge.  There  is 
redness  and  slight  swelling.  The  nasal  passages  may  be  for  the  time 
quite  occluded  by  the  discharge,  which  is  usually  profuse,  at  first  sero- 
mucous,  and  later  muco-purulent.  The  symptoms  may  be  very  transient, 
sometimes  passing  away  in  a  few  hours,  in  which  cases  there  is  only  a 
vasomotor  disturbance;  or  they  may  continue  and  develop  into  a  true 
inflammation.  The  discharge  may  excoriate  the  nostrils  and  the  upper 
lip.  At  the  onset  there  is  usually  sneezing,  and  in  infants  often  a  slight 
fever.  In  older  children  there  is  no  rise  of  temperature  except  in  the 
most  severe  cases.  The  obstruction  to  nasal  respiration  causes  mouth- 
breathing,  and  the  dryness  and  discomfort  which  result  from  it  produce 
disturbed  sleep,  snuffling  and  difficulty  in  nursing,  this  being  in  severe 
cases  almost  impossible.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  lachrymal 
duct,  involving  the  eyes  in  a  mild  conjunctivitis.  The  process  often 
extends  to  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  with  hoarseness  and  cough.  There 
may  be  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  causing  deafness  and  otalgia. 
The  chief  complication  for  which  the  physician  should  watch  is  otitis. 

The  severe  form  in  infants  is  often  attended  by  marked  constitutional 
symptoms;  the  temperature  may  be  as  high  as  104°  or  105°  F.  and  some- 
times fluctuates  widely.  The  discharge  soon  becomes  muco-purulent  and 
is  very  profuse,  pouring  from  the  anterior  nares  and  filling  the  pharynx. 
The  cultures  in  this  form  most  freciuently  show  the  pneumococcus  and 
the  staphylococcus  aureus.  Severe  symptoms  often  continue  for  a  week 
or  more,  the  child  being  really  seriously  ill.  Complications  are  almost 
always  present.  In  most  cases  there  is  cervical  adenitis  and  otitis.  If  the 
child  is  a  delicate  one  broncho- pneumonia  is  apt  to  develop.  Retro- 
pharyngeal abscess  is  not  infrequently  seen. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  a  simple  acute 
catarrh  and  one  due  to  measles,  influenza,  nasal  diphtheria,  or  hereditary 
syphilis.  Measles  and  influenza  usually  cause  more  fever  and  general 
constitutional  disturbance  than  does  simple  catarrh.  Nasal  diphtheria 
may  be  present  when  there  is  only  a  profuse  discharge  tinged  with  blood. 
When  such  a  discharge  persists  for  two  or  three  weeks  this  is  always  to 
be  suspected,  even  though  the  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  very 
slight.  The  only  j)ositive  means  of  excluding  diphtheria  is  by  cultures. 
A  persistent  acute  nasal  catarrh  in  a  young  infant  should  always  suggest 
syphilis,  and  the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched  for  the  development 
of  other  symptoms. 
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Treatment. — A  young  child  suffering  from  acute  coryza  should  be 
kept  indoors  in  a  room  with  an  even  temperature  of  about  70°  F.,  the 
bowels  freely  opened,  and  the  amount  of  food  somewhat  reduced.  The 
only  drug  which  seems  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  secretion  is 
belladonna.  A  good  combination  is  that  known  as  the  "  rhinitis  "  tablet 
(camphor,  gr.  i;  quinine,  gr.  i;  fluid  extract  of  belladonna,  TTJ.  i) ;  one- 
half  a  tablet  may  be  given  every  hour  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

Useful  local  applications  are  liquid  albolene,  oleo-stearate  of  zinc,  or 
alkaline  sprays,  such  as  Seiler's  solution,  to  clear  away  the  secretions. 
If  the  nasal  obstruction  causes  great  interference  with  respiration  or 
nursing,  adrenalin  diluted  with  a  saline  solution  may  be  used  with  a 
medicine  dropper. 

The  upper  lip  and  nostrils  should  be  protected  by  vaseline  or  some 
simple  ointment.  Under  no  circumstances  should  irritating  or  astringent 
injections  be  given.  In  older  children  inhalations  of  spirits  of  camphor 
may  be  used  with  some  advantage. 

The  severe  cases  require  more  active  treatment.  For  most  of  them 
nasal  irrigation  with  a  warm  saline  solution  is  to  be  advised.  This 
should  be  done  as  in  diphtheria.  After  cleansing  the  rhino-pharynx  a 
few  drops  of  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  argyrol  may  be  dropped  into  the 
nostrils  two  or  three  times  daily. 

Prophylaxis  consists  in  solving  the  perplexing  question,  so  often 
put  to  the  physician,  of  how  to  prevent  children  from  "taking  cold." 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  follows  what  has  been 
previously  said  under  the  head  of  Etiology.  No  amount  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  iron  will  remove  this  tendency  to  catarrh  so  long  as  bad  hygienic 
conditions  continue.  Sleeping  rooms  should  be  large  and  well  ventilated, 
and  a  window  should  be  kept  open  at  night,  except  in  very  severe  weather 
or  during  acute  attacks.  The  temperature  of  the  house  during  the  day 
should  be  from  65®  to  68®  F.,  but  never  above  this.  Children  should  be 
accustomed  to  go  out  of  doors  unless  the  weather  is  especially  bad.  So 
firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  laity  is  the  idea  that  acute  catarrhs 
come  from  cold,  that  the  habit  of  coddling  delicate  children  is  always 
likely  to  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 

With  every  delicate  and  "  catarrhal "  child  one  should  begin  in  the 
summer  by  having  him  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  sleep- 
ing in  a  room  with  free  ventilation,  with  moderate  covering,  and  con- 
tinuing the  same  practice  into  the  fall  and  early  winter.  If  begun 
gradually  in  this  way  there  is  little  difficulty  in  continuing  throughout 
the  winter. 

The  next  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  cold  sponging  immediately  upon 
rising  in  the  morning,  especially  about  the  chest,  throat,  and  spine.  Th* 
use  of  chest  protectors,  cotton  pads,  and  extremely  thick  clothing  should 
be  prohibited.     Flannel  underclothing  should  be  worn  upon  the  chest 
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throughout  the  year,  and  upon  the  legs  also  in  winter;  the  very  lightest 
in  summer,  and  only  a  medium  weight  in  winter. 

Frequently  repeated  attacks  point  to  the  presence  of  adenoid  vegeta- 
tions in  the  pharynx,  and  no  measures  are  of  much  avail  until  these  are 
removed. 

CHRONIC  NASAL  CATARRH. 

This  term  is  rather  loosely  used  to  designate  a  chronic  nasal  dis- 
charge. Such  a  discharge  is  frequent  both  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
It  is  a  condition  much  neglected  by  the  general  practitioner.  Patients 
are  too  often  subjected  to  routine  constitutional  treatment  by  cod-liver 
oil  and  preparations  of  iodine,  with  the  idea  that  such  cas<.»s  are  "  scrofu- 
lous," wliile  local  treatment  is  either  neglected  altogether,  or  consists 
only  of  the  use  of  the  nasal  douche  or  syringing  with  a  saline  solution. 
Sometimes,  when  suggested  by  parents,  local  treatment  is  opposed  by  the 
physician  in  the  case  of  young  children,  and  a  great  amount  of  harm 
follows.  Permanent  damage  to  the  organs  of  hearing,  smell,  speech,  and 
respiration  may  result  from  neglecting  or  ignoring  chronic  nasal  catarrh 
in  childhood. 

Chronic  nasal  catarrh  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  but  only  as 
a  sjrmptom  which  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  a  variety  of  pathological 
conditions,  eacli  of  which  requires  very  different  treatment,  viz.,  adenoid 
growths  of  the  pharynx,  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose,  polypi,  deviation 
of  the  septum  or  any  other  congenital  deformity  of  the  nasal  passages, 
the  various  forms  of  chronic  rhinitis,  and  syphilis,  which  causes  a  form 
of  rhinitis  peculiar  to  itself. 

Adenoid  Growths  of  the  Pharynx. — These  are  more  fully  discussed 
elsewhere.  They  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  chronic  nasal 
discharge  in  infants  and  young  children,  and  should  be  the  first  sus- 
pected. Every  general  practitioner  can  easily  familiarise  himself  with 
the  method  of  digital  exploration  of  the  rhino-pharynx,  by  which  means 
these  growtlis  can  in  most  cases  be  easily  recognised.  The  nasal  dis- 
charge accompanying  adenoid  growths  is  due  to  a  chronic  rhino-pharyn- 
gitis. Treatment  is  without  avail  unless  the  growths  are  removed.  After 
this  is  done  the  nasal  discharge  usually  disappears  quite  promptly. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Nose. — This  condition  should  be  suspected 
whenever  there  is  an  abundant  muco-purulent  discharge  limited  to  one 
nostril.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  nose  are  quite  frequent  in  young  children. 
Peas,  beans,  beads,  or  shoe  buttons  arc  most  frequently  lodged  there. 
The  efforts  at  removal  on  the  part  of  the  child,  or  even  of  the  mother, 
generally  result  in  pushing  the  body  farther  into  the  nose.  It  first  sets 
up  a  mechanical  irritation,  accompanied  by  pain,  swelling,  snwzing,  and 
sometimes  haemorrhage.  This  is  followed  by  a  catarrhal  inflammation, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  becomes  purulent,  and  may  last  in- 
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definitely.  The  discharge  is  generally  quite  abundant.  The  symptoms 
point  to  an  obstruction  of  one  nostril,  and  an  examination  with  the  probe 
readily  detects  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body. 

In  recent  cases  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body  may  sometimes  be 
accomplished  by  compressing  the  empty  nostril  and  having  the  child 
blow  his  nose  strongly.  Often  the  sneezing  which  the  foreign  body  ex- 
cites is  sufficient  to  remove  it.  Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  seize  the 
body  with  forceps  cocaine  should  be  used,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  pain,  but  in  order  to  contract  the  mucous  membrane  so  as  to 
allow  better  manipulation.  In  many  cases  chloroform  is  necessary.  In 
most  circumstances  ordinary  foreign  bodies  can  with  proper  forceps  be 
extracted  without  difficulty.  No  subsequent  treatment  is  required,  except 
the  use  of  some  mild  antiseptic  to  keep  the  nose  clean  for  a  few  days^ 
as  the  inflammation  quickly  subsides  after  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

Nasal  Polypi. — ^These  are  among  the  infrequent  causes  of  chronic 
nasal  discharge  in  childhood.  They  are  especially  rare  before  the  seventh 
year,  but  both  mucous  and  fibrous  polypi  are  seen.  The  8}'mptoms  are 
those  of  a  chronic  nasal  catarrh  with  partial  or  complete  obstruction  of 
one  or  both  sides.  Polypi  increase  in  size  with  the  occurrence  of  every 
acute  coryza,  and  are  always  especially  troublesome  in  damp  weather. 
They  may  be  accompanied  by  reflex  symptoms,  such  as  cough,  sneezing, 
and  even  by  attacks  of  asthma.  There  may  be  headache,  and  sometimes 
disturbances  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing.  The  S3rmptom8  are  of  much 
longer  duration  than  in  the  case  of  obstruction  from  a  foreign  body,  the 
discharge  is  not  so  abundant,  and  is  not  purulent.  The  diagnosis  is 
made  only  by  examining  the  nose  with  the  mirror  and  nasal  speculum. 

Polypi  may  be  removed  with  the  forceps,  but  this  is  best  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  wire  snare.  When  they  have  been  present  for  a  long 
time  the  accompanying  chronic  rhinitis  may  require  subsequent  treat- 
ment 

Deviation  of  the  nasail  septum,  and  other  congenital  deformities 
which  cause  narrowing  of  the  nasal  respiratory  tract,  are  conditions 
which  belong  to  the  specialist. 

CHRONIC  RHINITIS. 

Simple  Chronic  Rhinitis. — Simple  chronic  rhinitis  existing  alone  \» 
of  rare  occurrence  in  young  children.  In  the  cases  so  classed  the  s^'mp- 
toms  are  usually  due  to  rhino-pharyngitis,  which  almost  invariably  de- 
pends upon  an  adenoid  growth.  The  growth  may  be  a  small  one,  so 
that  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  are  slight  or  ahsent.  A  frecfiient  com- 
plication is  chronic  enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymph  <i:huuls. 

The  only  constant  symptom  is  an  excessive  nasal  discharge  which  is 
usually  mucous  but  which  may  be  muco-purulont.     It  is  easily  removed 
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by  blowing  the  nose,  if  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  taught  to  do  this. 
Children  too  young  to  clear  the  nose  in  this  way,  suffer  from  almost  con- 
stant discomfort.  The  amount  of  discharge  depends  upon  the  severity  of 
the  case.  It  frequently  causes  irritation  of  the  upper  lip,  which  may  be 
the  seat  of  eczema  or  impetigo,  especially  in  infants.  The  lip  may  be 
swollen  and  prominent.  The  condition  of  the  external  parts  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  constant  disposition  to  pick  the  nose,  which  may  be  over- 
come by  the  application  of  a  short  anterior  splint  to  each  elbow. 

Epistaxis  sometimes  occurs.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  indefi- 
nite ;  it  may  last  for  months  or  even  for  years,  the  symptoms  in  summer 
being  insignificant,  but  returning  every  cold  season.  It  may  terminate 
in  recovery,  or,  in  children  with  flabby  tissues  and  delicate  constitution, 
it  may  be  followed  in  later  childhood  by  hypertrophic  rhinitis. 

Treatment, — Prophylaxis  is  very  important.  The  main  purpose 
should  be  to  prevent  attacks  of  acute  nasal  catarrh  by  the  measures  men- 
tioned in  the  discussion  of  that  disease.  The  general  treatment  should 
not  be  routine,  but  based  upon  the  indications  of  each  case.  General 
tonic  treatment  is  required  in  most  cases. 

Local  treatment  consists  first  in  cleanliness,  and,  secondly,  in  the  use 
of  astringents  in  the  form  of  powder  or  solution.  In  infants,  if  the  dis- 
charge is  abundant,  the  only  efficient  method  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  by 
nasal  syringing.  This  is  attended  by  some  risk  of  forcing  materials  into 
the  middle  ear;  but  if  carefully  done,  the  danger  seems  to  me  to  be  less 
than  that  of  allowing  the  discharge  to  remain.  All  solutions  are  to  be 
made  with  sterile  water  and  used  warm,  either  with  a  nasal  douche 
or  syringe.  Very  little  force  should  he  employed,  and  it  may  l)e  well  to 
have  a  syringe  the  nozzle  of  which  does  not  completely  fill  the  nostril. 
Either  Dobell's  or  Seilers  solution  may  be  employed,  diluted  with  an 
e(iual  amount  of  water.  Ordinarily,  the  nose  should  be  cleansed  thor- 
oughly twice  a  day,  more  frequently  in  very  severe  cases.  Harm  is  often 
done  bv  the  overzealous  use  of  local  treatment  in  these  conditions. 

Syphilitic  Bhinitis. — Rhinitis  is  seen  both  in  early  and  late  hered- 
itary s}^hilis.  Coryza,  or  snuffles,  is  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  con- 
stant symptoms.  It  usually  begins  between  the  third  and  sixth  weeks 
of  life,  rarely  after  the  third  month.  The  pathological  condition  is  a 
subacute  catarrhal  rhinitis,  sometimes  with  the  formation  of  superficial 
ulcers  or  mucous  patches.  The  disease  is  usually  attt;nded  by  a  profuse 
nasal  discharge  of  sero-mucus  or  muco-pus,  occasionally  tinged  with 
blood.  It  may  continue  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  or  three  months.  It 
usually  requires  only  constitutional  treatment,  and  protection  of  the 
nostrils  and  lips  by  the  use  of  the  ointment  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mer- 
cury diluted  with  four  parts  of  vaseline.  When  the  discharge  is  very 
abundant,  any  one  of  the  cleansing  solutions  previously  mentioned  may 
be  used  as  a  spray. 
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The  rhinitis  of  late  hereditary  syj)hilis  is  a  very  diflferent  patholog- 
ical condition.  There  are  here  gummatous  deposits  which  break  down, 
and  form  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  deeper  tissues.  There  is 
also  periostitis,  with  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  cartilages  and  bones 
of  the  nasal  fossae,  particularly  of  the  septum.  There  may  be  perforation 
of  the  triangular  cartilage,  necrosis  of  the  vomer  or  nasal  bones,  perfora- 
tion of  the  hard  or  soft  palate,  and  at  times  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
ahe  nasi  and  the  face.  Cicatrisation  may  follow,  causing  stenosis  of  the 
nostril.  These  lesions  in  the  nose  are  generally  accompanied  by  deep 
ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  soft  palate.  They  usually  occur  in  chil- 
dren who  have  presented  the  early  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis,  but 
are  occasionally  seen  when  no  such  historv  can  he  obtained.  Such  was 
the  case  in  a  patient  recently  under  observation  in  the  Babies'  Hospital, 
who  had  perforation  of  the  nasal  septum  and  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal 
fossa?,  causing  a  free  communication  with  the  mouth.  These  are  cases 
of  true  oza?na.  The  odour  from  the  discharge  is  at  times  almost  intoler- 
able. When  neglected,  these  cases  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  may 
continue  for  years,  producing  unsightly  deformities. 

The  constitutional  treatment  is  that  of  hereditary  syphilis  in  general 
and  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  upon  that  disease. 

Locally  there  may  be  used  a  spray  of  one  of  the  cleansing  solutions 
already  mentioned,  or  black  wash,  or  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercurv, 
1  to  10,000.  Although  improvement  may  take  place  quite  promptly,  the 
results  of  treatment  in  the  late  cases  are  often  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
disease  has  usually  progressed  so  far  before  treatment  is  begun  that 
some  deformity  of  the  nose  results,  usually  a  sinking  in  of  the  bridge 
and  flattening  of  the  ala?,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  "  saddle-back " 
deformity. 

EPISTAXIS. 

The  haemorrhage  may  come  from  any  part  of  the  nasal  fossae,  but  it 
is  generally  from  the  anterior  nares,  and  most  frequently  from  the  vessels 
of  the  septum.  Epistaxis  is  a  rare  symptom  in  the  hjemorrhages  of  the 
newly  born,  and  when  present  indicates  syphilis.  It  is  infrequent 
throughout  infancy,  but  in  childhood  it  is  quite  common,  occurring  in 
boys  more  frequently  than  in  girls.  In  the  latter  it  is  especially  common 
about  the  time  of  puberty.  Children  who  are  kept  much  indoors  in 
overheated  apartments,  and  who  have  susceptible  mucous  membranes  and 
flabby  tissues,  are  particularly  prone  to  it.  The  exciting  cause  may  be  a 
local  one,  like  a  fall  or  blow;  it  may  be  due  to  picking  the  nose,  or  to 
any  kind  of  mechanical  irritation;  it  may  be  associated  with  nasal  ca- 
tarrh; and  it  is  often  caused  by  a  small  ulcer  upon  the  septum.  An 
attack  may  be  brought  on  by  mental  or  physical  excitement.  It  occurs 
as  an  occasional,  often  an  early  symptom,  in  typhoid  or  malarial  fever. 
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in  measles,  or  during  severe  paroxysms  of  pertussis.  It  is  seen  in  the 
hsemorrhagic  form  of  all  the  eruptive  fevers,  in  certain  eases  of  diph- 
theria, in  haemophilia  and  scorbutus,  in  grave  anaemia,  leukaemia,  and  in 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 

Symptoms. — Epistaxis  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  sense  of  fulness  or 
pain  in  the  head,  which  is  relieved  by  the  bleeding.  The  blood  is  usually 
from  one  nostril,  and  comes  slowly  by  drops.  The  amount  lost  is  gen- 
erally small,  but  it  may  be  large  enough,  when  repeated,  to  produce  a 
serious  grade  of  anajmia  even  in  strong  children,  and*  the  haemorrhage 
may  prove  fatal.  Epistaxis  may  be  overlooked  if  the  blood  finds  its  way 
into  the  pharynx  and  is  swallowed.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  haemor- 
rhage ceases  spontaneously  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  recurring  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Haem- 
orrhage from  adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx  may  closely  resemble  that 
from  the  nose,  but  otherwise  there  can  rarely  be  any  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising epistaxis. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  cause.  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  so-called  idiopathic  cases  epistaxis  is  not  serious.  Occurring  early  in 
the  course  of  tlie  infectious  diseases,  it  does  not  ordinarily  affect  the  prog- 
nosis unless  it  is  very  severe.  When  it  occurs  late,  however,  it  is  always 
a  bad  sign,  and  particularly  so  in  diphtheria.  It  may  be  serious  in  any 
of  the  ha?morrhagic  diseases  or  in  diseases  of  the  blood,  where  it  is  not 
infrequently  a  cause  of  death. 

Treatment. — To  remove  the  predisposition,  a  child  should  receive 
general  tonic  treatment,  especially  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  and  every 
means  should  be  taken,  by  the  use  of  cold  l)aths,  friction,  and  proj)er  food, 
to  tone  up  the  vascular  system. 

An  ethcient  means  of  arresting  the  lueniorrhage  is  coni])ression  of  the 
nose  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  This  nmy  be  combined  with  the 
application  of  ice  over  the  nose,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  ice  may 
Ikj  introduced  into  the  nostrils.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  back  of 
the  neck  or  its  use  in  the  mouth  may  l>e  of  service  by  exciting  reflex 
contracti(m  of  the  capillary  vessels.  All  tight  clothing  or  bands  about 
the  neck  sh(mld  be  kH)sened,  and  the  patient  kept  quiet  in  the  sitting 
posture.  xVfter  the  haemorrhage  has  ceased  the  child  should  not  blow 
his  nose  for  some  time.  Adrenalin  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  local  means 
of  checking  the  bleeding.  Another  valuable  remedy  is  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  used  full  strength.  If  bleeding  continues  in  spite  of  all  tlie 
above  measures,  the  anterior  nares  shouM  he  plugged  with  styptic  cotton, 
and  if  this  (lo(>s  not  control  it,  the  jmsterior  nares  should  l)e  plugged. 
Usually  very  little  effect  is  s<»en  from  dnigs  given  internally,  although 
in  frequently  recurring  luemorrhagis  where  no  local  cause  can  l)C  dis- 
covered, calcium  lactate  should  1m»  tried ;  at  least  thirty  of  forty  grains  a 
day  should  he  given  to  a  child  of  fixe  years. 
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In  severe  cases  of  nasal  haemorrhage  recurring  at  short  intervals  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  ulcer  of  the  septum  should  be  suspected,  and, 
if  present,  should  be  touched  with  chromic  acid. 


CIIAFrER    II. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

The  characteristic*  feature  of  laryngeal  disease  in  infants  and  young 
children  is  the  association  of  muscular  spasm  with  all  forms  of  inflam- 
mation. Often  it  is  the  laryngeal  spasm,  rather  than  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  gives  rise  to  the  principal  symptoms.  This  spasm  is  only  one 
expression  of  the  great  reflex  irritability  of  young  children. 

CATARRHAL  SPASM  OF  THE  LARYNX 
(Spasmodic  Larynqiiis;  Spasmodic  Croup;  Catarrhal  Croup). 

The  term  catarrhal  apasm,  first  suggested,  I  think,  by  Goodhart,  is 
fairly  descriptive  of  this  disease,  which  is  characterised  by  a  \qt\  mild 
degree  of  catarrhal  intlanimation  associated  with  marked  laryngeal 
s])asm. 

Etiology. — It  is  not  often  seen  during  the  first  six  montlis,  but  is 
frequent  from  this  time  up  to  the  third  year.  After  five  years  it  is  rare. 
It  occurs  in  children  who  are  well  nourished,  as  well  as  in  those  who  are 
cachetic.  Certain  children  have  a  predisposition  to  such  attacks;  those 
who  have  had  one  attack  are  likelv  to  have  others.  The  condition  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  spasmodic  asthma  which  may  replace  it 
in  later  childhood.  Heredity  seems  to  have  some  influence  in  producing 
this  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  air  passages.  Catarrhal  spasm  of  the 
larynx  is  most  frequently  associated  with  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoid 
growths  of  the  pharynx,  sometimes  with  elongated  uvula.  The  exciting 
cause  may  Ik?  exposure  to  cold,  especially  to  higli  winds,  or  an  attack 
of  indigestion. 

Lesions. — The  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  larynx  affects  chiefly 
the  parts  above  the  cords ;  there  is  congestion  and  dr\-ness,  and  later  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus.  To  this  there  is  added  a  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  especially  the  adductors.  There  is  no  submucous 
infiltration,  and  no  tendency  to  oedema  glottidis. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  may  be  preceded  for  several  hours  by  slight 
hoarseness,  or  by  a  nasal  discharge.  During  the  day  the  child  may 
api>ear  |)erfe<tly  well.  Usually  there  is  heard  «iuring  the  evening  a 
hollow,  i)arking  cough,  at  first  infrequent  and  not  sovori\  Al)out  mid- 
night this  is  apt  to  increase  in  severity,  and  there  is  now  difficulty  in 
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breatliing.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  marked  the  child  wakes,  and  presents 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  an  attack.  In  the  mildest  cases  the 
dyspnoea  is  not  sufficient  to  waken  the  child.  In  severe  cases  there  is 
marked  dyspnoea,  especially  on  inspiration,  and  a  loud  stridor  as  the  air 
is  drawn  through  the  narrowed  opening  of  the  glottis.  This  may  often 
be  heard  in  an  adjoining  room.  There  is  seen  on  inspiration  deep 
recession  of  the  suprasternal  fossa,  the  supraclavicular  spaces,  and  the 
epigastrium;  also  depression  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  even  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest.  Any  excitement  increases  the  spasm  and  aggravates 
the  dyspnoea.  The  distress  may  be  very  great;  the  breathing  usually 
slow  and  laboured ;  the  voi(;e  hoarse,  but  rarely  lost;  the  cough  stridulous, 
hoarse,  and  metallic;  the  pulse  rapid;  the  temperature  normal  or  slightly 
elevated,  rarely  over  101°  F.  There  may  be  slight  lividity  of  the  finger- 
tips and  of  the  lips,  and  sometimes  considerable  prostration.  In  the 
course  of  three  or  four  hours  the  attack  slowly  wears  away  and  the  child 
falls  asleep.  During  the  following  day,  aside  from  slight  hoarse- 
ness and  occasional  cough,  he  is  apparently  well.  Most  of  the  cases 
are  not  so  severe  as  this;  there  are  the  croupy  cough,  hoarseness,  and 
general  discomfort,  but  not  marked  dyspnoea.  On  the  second  night 
there  is  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  the  first,  usually  quite  as 
severe  unless  affected  by  treatment;  and  on  the  third  day  a  remission 
similar  to  that  of  the  day  previous.  On  the  third  night  the  attack,  if 
it  occurs  at  all,  is  generally  a  mild  one.  Slight  hoarseness  persists 
for  several  days,  but  otherwise  the  child  is  apparently  well.  Many 
children  have  such  attacks  every  few  weeks  in  the  course  of  the  cold 
season,  the  slightest  ex})osura  or  an  indiscretion  in  diet  l)eing  sufficient 
to  induce  one. 

Prognosis. — This  is  good,  the  disease  never,.  I  think,  proving  fatal, 
although  nothing  is  more  alarming,  at  least  to  parents,  than  to  witness 
for  the  first  time  one  of  these  severe  attacks  of  catarrhal  croup. 

Diagnosis. — Catarrhal  spasm  may  be  confounded  with  laryngismus 
stridulus  and  with  membranous  croup.  Tjaryngismus  stridulus  is  rela- 
tively a  rare  disease,  and  occurs  only  in  infancy.  In  it  we  have  not 
6imply  stridulous  breathing,  but  periods  of  complete  cessation  of  respira- 
tion. These  may  be  repeated  many  tiin(»s  during  the  day,  and  may  con- 
tinue for  wei»ks,  iR'ing  often  complicate<l  by  t'arpo-pedal  spasm,  some- 
times by  general  ((mvulsicms. 

From  memi)ranous  laryngitis,  catarrhal  spasm  is  distinguished  by  its 
sudden  onset,  the  mildness  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  the  spas- 
modic character  of  the  dyspnam,  and  the  daily  remissions.  The  history 
of  previous  attacks  will  often  aid  in  diagnosis.  In  case  of  doubt,  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  can  often  be  made  by  allowing  the  child  to  inhale  a  little 
chloroform.  This  at  once  relieves  dyspnoea  due  to  spasm,  while  it  has 
scarcely  any  effect  up(m  that  due  to  membrane. 
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Treatment. — The  purpose  of  treatment  during  the  attack  is  to  pro- 
duce relaxation  of  the  laryngeal  spasm.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  emetics,  steam,  and  hot  fomentations  over  the  larynx.  A  favourite 
emetic  is  a  tablet  triturate  of  antimony  and  ipecac,  gr.  -j^  each.  To 
a  child  of  two  years,  one  tablet  may  be  given  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
until  free  vomiting  occurs;  or  a  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  ipecac  and 
fifteen  drops  of  the  wine  of  antimony  at  the  same  intervals.  Given  at 
longer  intervals,  these  remedies  are  useful  in  relaxing  spasm  without 
causing  emesis.  When  children  do  not  vomit  after  two  or  three  doses  the 
antimony  should  not  be  repeated,  as  it  may  produce  serious  depression. 

Emetics  have  a  double  value  if  the  attack  is  due  to  indigestion.  If 
there  is  constipation,  an  enema  should  be  given.  Following  the  free 
vomiting  there  is  generally  some  improvement  in  the  symptoms,  but 
there  may  be  a  recurrence  of  the  spasm  unless  other  means  are  em- 
ployed. To  prevent  this,  antipyrine  is  one  of  the  most  useful  drugs. 
One  grain  may  be  given  to  a  child  one  year  old.  This  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours  if  necessary.  Quite  as  much  relief  as  that  obtained  from 
the  drugs  mentioned  is  seen  from  the  use  of  steam  inhalations.  For 
this  purpose  the  child  should  be  placed  in  a  closed  tent,  and  steam  intro- 
duced from  a  croup  kettle.  This  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
measures,  and  continued  as  long  as  necessary.  Poultices  or  hot  fomen- 
tations over  the  larynx  are  often  useful.  In  one  case  in  which  severe 
spasm  had  recurred  for  eight  successive  nights  in  spite  of  everjrthing 
that  was  tried,  the  child  being  in  great  distress  from  the  dyspnoea^ 
I  performed  intubation,  which  gave  instant  relief.  Tracheotomy,  how- 
ever, would  scarcely  be  advisable. 

During  the  day  following  the  first  night  attack,  the  child  should 
be  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  it  is  well  to  continue  the  antimony  and 
ipecac  in  doses  too  small  to  produce  vomiting,  e.  g.,  gr.  -^  each,  every 
four  hours.  After  6  p.m.  the  doses  should  be  doubled,  and  at  bedtime 
two  grains  of  antipyrine  given.  If  so  treated,  the  symptoms  may  not 
recur  upon  the  second  niglit,  or  there  may  be  only  the  cough  without 
the  severe  dyspnoea.  The  cliild  should  be  confined  to  the  house  for  two 
or  three  days  after  one  of  these  attacks,  the  drugs  being  gradually 
reduced ;  but  the  antipyrine  should  he  given  at  bedtime  for  three  or  four 
successive  nights. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  tlie  attacks  and  remove  the  tendency  to 
them,  it  is  most  important  that  the  child  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  cold  bathing,  especially  cold  sponging  about  the  neck  and  chest. 
Everything  which  experience  has  shown  to  bring  on  the  attack  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Local  causes,  such  as  adenoid  growths  and  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils,  should  receive  appropriate  treatment.  Generally  it  is 
not  necessary  to  exclude  fresh  air  from  the  sleeping  room.  Although  an 
open  window  on  a  cold,  damp  night  may  sometimes  excite  an  attack^ 
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plenty  of  fresh  air  regularly  given  tends  rather  to  diminish  the  suscep- 
tibility. If  the  child's  condition  is  poor,  general  tonic  treatment  is  to 
be  employed. 

ACUTE  CATARRHAL  LARYNGITIS. 

Acute  laryngitis  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  the  disease  just  described, 
although  it  is  much  more  severe,  and  may  even  be  fatal.  It  occurs  espe- 
cially in  children  from  one  to  five  years  of  age,  usually  in  the  cold 
season.  Predisposition  to  attacks  is  induced  by  the  same  conditions  as 
in  the  case  of  acute  rhinitis.  Catarrhal  laryngitis  may  be  primary,  when 
it  is  usually  excited  by  cold  or  exposure,^  or  it  may  be  secondary  to 
measles,  influenza,  scarlet  fever,  or  other  infectious  diseases.  It  may 
also  be  of  traumatic  origin,  from  the  inhalation  of  steam  or  irritating 
gases. 

lesions. — There  is  a  moderately  intense  congestion  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,  sometimes  general  and  sometimes  localised.  This 
may  be  seen  with  the  laryngoscope,  but  is  not  always  visible  after  death. 
With  the  congestion  there  are  swelling  and  dryness,  followed  by  increased 
secretion.  In  the  milder  cases  the  process  is  limited  to  the  mucosa.  In 
the  more  severe  cases  it  involves  the  submucosa  also,  which  is  congested, 
(Edematous,  and  may  be  infiltrated  with  cells.  The  changes  are  especially 
marked  in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  subglottic  region.  The  swelling 
may  be  suflScient  to  produce  a  very  marked  degree  of  laryngeal  stenosis. 
In  many  mild  and  in  all  the  severe  cases  there  is  associated  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  trachea,  and  often  of  the  larger  bronchi.  In  young 
children  there  is  very  little  tendency  to  oedema  glottidis. 

Symptoms. — In  the  mild  form,  such  as  that  wliich  is  usually  seen  in 
older  children,  there  is  hoarseness,  or  even  loss  of  voice,  and  a  laryngeal 
cough  which  is  sometimes  hard  and  teasing,  always  worse  at  night. 
There  may  be  pain  and  soreness  over  the  larynx.  Constitutional  symp- 
toms are  mild  or  absent,  tlie  patient  not  usually  being  sick  enough  to  go 
to  bed,  and  often  rebelling  even  at  being  kept  indoors.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  is  from  four  to  ten  days,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  relapses 
from  slight  causes. 

The  severe  form  of  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
acute  coryza,  or  there  may  be  mild  laryngeal  symptoms  for  a  few  days 
before  the  development  of  the  more  severe  ones.     In  other  cases  the 


^  The  following  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  a  severe  attack  excited  by  cold:  A 
rather  delicate  infant,  eight  months  old,  an  inmate  of  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum, 
was  taken  out,  with  very  slight  covering,  on  a  raw  December  day.  In  a  few  hours 
hoarseness  and  stridor  were  noticed,  and  the  temperature  was  101**  F.;  three  hours 
later  it  was  103''  F. ,  and  in  spite  of  the  usual  remedies  which  were  employed  the  dyspnoea 
had  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  require  intubation.  The  tube  was  worn  only  three 
days  and  the  child  made  a  prompt  recovery. 
81 
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disease  develops  rapidly  and  severe  symptoms  are  present  within  a  few 
hours  from  the  onset. 

When  the  case  is  fully  developed  the  voice  is  metallic  and  lioarse, 
and  occasionally  but  not  usually  lost.  There  is  a  hoarse,  dry,  barking 
cough,  which  is  very  distressing,  and  sometimes  almost  constant.  The 
cough,  like  the  voice,  is  stridulous,  and  more  or  less  stridor  is  present  on 
inspiration.  There  is  a  slight  amount  of  constant  dyspnoea,  but  this  is 
scarcely  noticeable  unless  the  chest  is  bared.  Severe  dyspnoea  occurs  in 
paroxysms,  usually  at  night.  Then,  we  may  get  the  signs  of  obstructive 
dyspnoea  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  severe  attacks  of  catarrhal  spasm. 
This  dyspnoea  is  chiefly  inspiratory,  but  in  some  cases  it  increases  stead- 
ily from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  may  be  indistinguishable  from 
that  due  to  membrane.  Constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  present  and 
may  be  severe.  The  temperature  ranges  in  most  cases  from  101**  to 
103°  F.,  but  may  go  to  104°  or  105°  F.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  full  and 
respiration  is  accelerated.  Children  sometimes  complain  of  pain  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea  which  is  increased  by  coughing.  The  symptoms  are 
severe  for  two  or  even  three  days,  the  fever  continuing  with  moderate 
prostration  and  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  sometimes  even  attacks  of  suf- 
focation and  cyanosis.  Usually  after  two  or  three  days  there  is  a  grad- 
ual subsidence  of  the  dyspnoea  and  the  inflammatory  s}Tnptoms,  and  the 
case  goes  on  to  recovery.  At  other  times  the  inflammation  extends  down- 
ward to  the  large  and  then  to  the  small  bronchi,  and  finally  results  in 
broncho-pneumonia.  The  attack  may  prove  fatal  from  laryngeal  ob- 
struction due  to  swelling  and  spasm. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  from  mem- 
branous laryngitis.  The  onset  of  the  two  diseases  may  be  very  similar, 
and  for  the  first  twelve  hours  we  have  no  absolute  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  them,  except  possibly  by  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope,  which 
is  often  conclusive  in  older  children  but  not  usually  so  in  infants.  All 
cases,  therefore,  should  be  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  apprehension. 
The  temperature  in  the  catarrhal  is  usually  higher  than  in  the  mem- 
branous form.  The  dyspnoea  is  mainly  paroxysmal,  with  daily  remis- 
sions and  nightly  exacerbations,  and  is  chiefly  inspiratory,  while  that  of 
membranous  lar^Tigitis  is  constant,  steadily  and  often  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  is  present  both  on  inspiration  and  expiration.  In  catarrhal 
laryngitis  the  voice  is  not  usually  lost,  but  in  the  membranous  form  this 
is  the  rule.  There  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  when  there  are  enlarged 
glands,  membranous  patches  on  the  tonsils,  and  nasal  discharge.  Very 
often,  however,  all  these  evidences  of  diphtheria  are  wanting,  the  really 
difficult  cases  being  those  in  which  the  process  begins  in  the  larynx.  The 
prevalence  of  diphtheria  and  a  known  exposure  count  for  something  in 
favour  of  membranous  lar}Tigitis.  If  cultures  from  the  phar}Tix  show 
the  presence  of  Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli,  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  is  certain ; 
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but  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  negative  cultures.  In  catarrhal 
as  well  as  in  membranous  laryngitis  there  may  be  extreme  dyspnoea, 
cyanosis,  pallor,  prostration,  and  even  death. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  somewhat  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease 
and  also  upon  the  age  of  the  patient.  It  is  much  worse  when  it  is  sec- 
ondary to  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  It  is  better  in  children  over  three 
years  of  age  than  in  infants,  also  when  the  general  condition  of  the  child 
is  good.  The  prognosis  in  severe  catarrhal  laryngitis  should  always  be 
guarded,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but  also  because  it  is  impossible 
at  first  to  be  certain  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  membranous  laryngitis. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  children  affected  are  to  be  kept  in  bed,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  between  70**  and  72°  F.  The  diet 
should  be  light  and  fluid,  and  the  bowels  should  be  freely  opened.  A 
hot  mustard  foot  bath  should  be  given  at  the  outset.  Antipyrine  (one 
grain  every  two  hours  to  a  child  two  years  old)  is  useful  if  there  is 
much  spasmodic  dyspnoea.  For  this  symptom  emetics  are  beneficial, 
given  as  in  catarrhal  spasm.  The  use  of  ipecac  and  squills  in  smaller 
doses  than  is  required  for  emesis  (five  drops  each  of  the  syrups  of  ipecac 
and  squills  every  two  hours)  may  give  relief,  especially  in  the  early  stage, 
when  the  cough  is  drv,  hard,  and  severe. 

All  the  remedies  mentioned  are  to  be  regarded  as  accessories  to  the 
essential  treatment,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  inhalations.  The  child 
should  be  placed  in  a  tent  into  wliieh  steam  is  introduced  from  a  croup 
kettle.  Simple  steam  may  be  used,  or  turpentine,  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  lime-water,  or  creosote  may  be  added.  In  moderately  severe 
cases  inhalations  should  be  used  for  fifteen  minutes  every  two  hours; 
in  very  severe  ones  they  should  be  continued  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  Poultices  or  hot  fomentations  may  be  applied  over  the  larynx. 
Relief  is  sometimes  obtained  by  using  counter-irritation  by  a  mustard 
paste,  but  blistering  should  never  be  allowed.  In  my  experience  the 
local  use  of  cold  is  very  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  diflBculty  of 
applying  it  properly,  and  the  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  young  chil- 
dren. Stimulants  may  be  required  late  in  the  disease,  the  amount  of 
prostration  being  the  guide  to  their  use. 

In  cases  of  extreme  dyspnoea  operative  interference  may  be  needed. 
It  is  required  more  often  in  infants  and  young  children  than  in  those 
who  are  older.  Opinions  will  of  course  differ  as  to  when  the  dyspnoea 
has  reached  the  danger  point.  One  should  not  wait  for  general  cyanosis. 
If  pallor,  marked  prostration,  and  steadily  increasing  dyspnoea  are  pres- 
ent tlie  case  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  without  interference,  even 
though  one  may  l)e  perfectly  sun*  that  the  case  is  one  of  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation only.  The  severity  of  the  dyspnoea  is  the  only  guide,  and  more 
than  once  I  have  seen  cases  shown  at  autopsy  to  be  catarrhal,  which  were 
regarded  during::  life  as  undoubtedly  membranous.    If  intubation  is  done. 
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the  tube  can  generally  be  dispensed  with  in  two  or  three  days.  Con- 
valescence is  usually  rapid,  but  there  is  danger  of  recurring  attacks 
during  the  remainder  of  the  cold  season. 

SUBMUCOUS  LARYNGITIS— (EDEMA  OF  THE  GLOTTIS. 

These  two  conditions  are  not  quite  identical,  although  they  are  closely 
associated  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  together.  They  are  both 
rare  in  early  life.  In  true  oedema  of  the  glottis  there  is  simply  a  drop- 
sical effusion  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  aryteno-epiglottic 
folds,  causing  them  to  project  as  large  rounded  swellings  on  either  side 
of  the  superior  isthmus  of  the  lar}Tix.  They  may  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  cause  serious  or  even  fatal  obstruction  to  respiration.  With  the  laryn- 
goscope they  appear  as  pale  red  tumours,  lying  usually  in  contact  near 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  By  the  finger  their  presence  can  be  quite  as 
readily  distinguished.  Q^^dema  of  the  glottis  occurs  principally  in  the 
late  stages  of  nephritis. 

In  the  inflammatory  form  of  oedema,  or  true  submucous  laryngitis, 
there  is  the  same  sort  of  swelling  of  these  structures,  but  in  this  case 
it  is  due  to  some  active  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  swell- 
ing is  partly  from  the  oedema  and  partly  from  cell  infiltration.  Usually 
all  the  parts  surrounding  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx  are  in  a  state 
of  acute  inflammation.  The  epiglottis  may  be  swollen  to  the  thickness 
of  a  finger,  and  easily  seen  by  depressing  the  tongue. 

The  exciting  causes  may  be  the  mechanical  irritation  of  foreign 
bodies,  the  inhalation  of  steam  or  irritating  gases,  erysipelas  of  the  neck, 
primary  catarrhal  laryngitis,  or  rctro-pharyngeal  abscess. 

The  symptoms  in  both  cases  consist  of  great  inspiratory  dyspnoea 
with  attacks  of  suffocation,  while  expiration  may  be  quite  easy.  In  true 
oedema  there  are  in  addition  the  symptoms  of  the  primary  disease.  In 
the  inflammatory  form  there  are  the  evidences  of  local  inflammation — 
hoarseness,  cough,  pain,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  A  positive  diag- 
nosis may  be  made  by  a  digital  examination.  The  symptoms  develop 
with  great  rapidity  in  either  variety,  and  frequently  prove  fatal  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  treatment  of  true  oedema  consists  in  scarification  or  multiple 
puncture,  the  application  of  ice  externally,  and  even  the  swallowing  of 
ice;  in  the  inflammatory  form,  in  addition,  local  blood-letting  by  leeches 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  tracheotomy.    Intubation  is  useless  in  either  form. 

CHRONIC  LARYNGITIS. 

The  following  varieties  are  seen:  (1)  A  simple  form  usually  asso- 
ciated with  adenoid  vegetations  of  the  pharynx;  (2)  tuberculous;  (3) 
syphilitic;   (4)  that  associated  with  new  growths. 
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1.  With  Adenoid  Vegetations  of  the  Pharynx. — Tliis  is  not  very  un- 
common. The  larynx  is  kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  congestion  by  the 
adenoid  growth,  and  there  finally  develops  a  slight  superficial  catarrhal 
inflammation.  The  symptoms  may  continue  for  many  months.  These 
cases  are  often  treated  for  a  long  time  unsuccessfully  by  the  use  of 
sprays,  inhalations,  etc.,  but  the  symptoms  disappear  rapidly  after  the 
removal  of  the  adenoid  growth.  Similar  symptoms  may  be  associated 
with  hypertrophic  rhinitis.  In  this  also  the  treatment  should  be  directed 
to  the  primary  condition. 

2.  Tuberculons  Laryngitis. — This  belongs  to  later  childhood,  and  is 
rare  even  then.  In  infancy  it  is  almost  unknown.  Rheindorf  has  re- 
ported a  case  in  a  child  of  thirteen  months,  which  was  regarded  during 
life  as  syphilitic,  but  was  shown  by  autopsy  to  be  tuberculous.  Of  six- 
teen cases  in  children,  reported  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  none  occurred 
during  the  first  three  years,  and  only  four  before  the  seventh  year.  The 
larynx  alone  may  be  affected,  or  the  larynx  and  trachea,  or  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  lungs.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  usually  found  to  be 
present  at  autopsy,  even  though  there  may  have  been  no  pulmonary 
symptoms.  Demme  has  reported  a  case  of  tuberculous  lar}Tigitis  in  a 
boy  of  four  years,  whose  lungs  were  healthy,  death  resulting  from  tuber- 
culous meningitis. 

The  symptoms  are  hoarseness,  aphonia,  laryngeal  cough,  and  muco- 
purulent, sometimes  bloody,  expectoration.  The  sputum  may  contain 
tubercle  bacilli.  With  the  laryngoscope  tuberculous  deposits  may  be 
seen,  but  more  frequently  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  children  this  is  usually  superficial,  the  deep  destructive  ulcera- 
tion seen  in  adults  being  very  rare. 

It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  syphilis  chiefly  by  the  general  symp- 
toms, as  the  laryngoscopic  appearances  may  be  very  similar.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  keeping  tlie  ulcers  as  clean  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
sprays  and  the  local  application  of  astringent  powders,  like  nitrate  of 
silver  and  sulphate  of  zinc  or  iodoform. 

3.  Syphilitie  Laryngitis. — In  tlie  early  stage  of  syphilis  the  larynx  is 
often  the  seat  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  which  presents  nothing  espe- 
cially characteristic  except  its  protracted  course.  The  laryngitis  of  late 
hereditary  syphilis  is  quite  rare,  and  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  because 
of  the  di£Sculties  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  examination,  and  because  the 
disease  is  usually  painless. 

Strauss  has  collected  fourteen  cases  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
fifteen  years,  and  added  three  of  his  own.  He  states  that  deep-seated 
processes  are  much  more  rare  than  among  adults.  The  parts  most  fre- 
quently affected  are,  first,  the  epiglottis ;  secondly,  the  aryteno-epiglottic 
folds ;  thirdly,  the  posterior  laryngeal  wall.  The  epiglottis  was  involved 
in  twelve  of  fourteen  cases.    Usually  there  was  only  perichondritis;  in 
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the  more  severe  cases  there  was  partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the 
cartilage.  In  four  cases  papillomatous  masses  were  seen.  In  five  cases 
the  process  extended  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  epiglottic  folds  of  one 
or  both  sides.  In  several  instances  the  superior  vocal  cords  were  thick- 
ened from  hyperplasia,  and  occasionally  small  tumours  were  formed. 
In  only  one  case  was  there  ulceration  of  these  folds.  Changes  in  the 
vocal  cords  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  were  rare,  occurring  only  with 
extensive  inflammation.  The  pymptoms  are  those  of  chronic  laryngitis: 
hoarseness,  sometimes  aphonia,  and  in  a  few  cases  chronic  laryngeal 
stenosis.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope. 
In  most  of  the  cases  there  are  present  ulcerations  of  the  palate  or  uvula, 
or  scars  from  previous  ulcers;  sometimes  the  disease  extends  into  the 
nose.  Serious  symptoms  often  result  when  to  old  syphilitic  lesions  there 
is  added  acute  laryngitis  or  oedema. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  constitutional  remedies  for  syphilis,  and 
to  the  means  ordinarily  employed  for  the  relief  of  chronic  laryngitis, 
intubation  may  be  required  in  these  cases  for  the  relief  of  laryngeal 
stenosis.  Nowhere  are  its  advantages  over  tracheotomy  more  striking 
than  here.    The  tube  must  usually  be  worn  for  many  months. 

NEW  GROWTHS. 

New  growths  of  the  larynx  are  not  very  rare  in  children.  Excluding 
the  granulations  which  follow  the  use  of  the  tracheal  canula,  the  only 
one  that  is  likely  to  be  met  with  is  papilloma.  This  may  occur  even  in 
infancy.  According  to  Rauchfuss,  the  majority  of  the  cases  begin  dur- 
ing the  first  year.    Boys  are  more  frequently  affected  than  girls. 

The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  size  and  location  of  the  tumour.  The 
earlier  manifestations  are  usually  ascribed  to  chronic  laryngitis.  There 
is  hoarseness,  sometimes  loss  of  voice,  and  a  paroxysmal  cough;  later, 
dyspnoea  develops  which  often  increases  by  paroxysms.  The  symptoms 
are  slowly  progressive,  and  it  may  be  several  months  before  they  are  suf- 
ficiently severe  to  attract  special  attention.  A  positive  diagnosis  is  made 
only  by  the  laryngoscope.  There  is  seen  a  whitish  granular  tumour, 
sometimes  pedunculated,  sometimes  with  a  broad  base,  attached  to  any 
part  of  the  larynx. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  belongs  to  the  specialist.  Small  pedun- 
culated growths  may  be  removed  through  the  mouth  by  means  of  the 
forceps  or  snare.  Larger  ones  require  tracheotomy  or  thyrotomy.  The 
prognosis  after  removal  is  unfavourable,  on  account  of  the  likelihood  of 
recurrence  and  the  danger  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Papillomatous  tu- 
mours will  sometimes  disappear  entirely  if  complete  rest  for  the  larynx 
is  secured  by  means  of  tracheotomy ;  but  the  tube  must  be  worn  for  from 
six  months  to  a  year. 
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FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  LARYNX  AND  BRONCHI. 

The  aspiration  of  foreign  substances  into  the  larynx  is  not  an  un- 
common accident  in  children.  It  usually  happens  from  an  attempt  to 
cough,  laugh,  or  cry  while  the  child  has  something  in  his  mouth.  If 
the  body  is  sharp  and  irregular,  like  a  pin,  the  shell  of  a  nut,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  bone,  it  is  liable  to  become  impacted  in  the  larynx.  If  smooth, 
like  a  pea  or  a  bead,  it  is  usually  drawn  into  one  of  the  bronchi,  generally 
the  right. 

When  the  body  enters  the  larynx  there  is  immediately  excited  a 
violent  paroxysmal  cough,  with  dyspnoea  amounting  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion. Often  the  body  is  dislodged  by  this  initial  attack  of  coughing. 
If  it  becomes  impacted  in  the  larynx,  it  may  cause  sudden  death  by 
occluding  the  glottis ;  elsewhere  it  may  excite  acute  laryngitis,  usually  of 
considerable  severity. 

The  impaction  of  a  foreign  body  in  one  of  the  primary  bronchi,  or 
one  of  the  lobar  divisions,  is  indicated  by  cough  and  a  severe  localised 
pain  in  the  chest.  There  may  be  expectoration  of  blood.  On  auscultat- 
ing the  chest,  there  is  found  an  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  over  one 
lung  or  one  lobe,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body.  Percus- 
sion gives  marked  dulness,  the  signs  thus  suggesting  pleural  eJBFusion ;  or 
there  may  be  increased  resonance,  which  may  even  be  tympanitic,  owing 
to  the  emphysema  which  rapidly  develops.  If  the  foreign  body  remains 
impacted  in  one  of  tlie  bronchi,  it  usually  excites  a  localised  inflamma- 
tion, which  extends  to  the  surrounding  lung  and  may  terminate  in  the 
formation  of  an  abscess.  This  may  result  fatally,  or  there  may  follow 
a  prolonged  illness,  with  hectic  symptoms  resembling  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis; and  finally,  after  weeks  or  months,  the  foreign  body  may  be 
expelled  by  an  attack  of  coughing,  and  the  patient  recover  completely. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  is  made  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack  and  the  violence  of  the  early  symptoms.  In  older  chil- 
dren the  body  may  be  seen  with  the  laryngoscope,  but  in  young  children 
this  is  very  difficult.  The  position  of  a  metallic  or  solid  body  may  be 
revealed  by  the  X-ray.  The  prognosis  is  always  doubtful,  and  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body  and  the  point  at  which  it  has  been 
arrested.  The  usual  cause  of  death  either  with  or  without  operation  is 
broncho-pneumonia. 

The  first  thing  to  be  tried  is  inversion  of  the  patient.  By  this 
means,  assisted  by  the  cough,  the  foreign  body  is  not  infrequently  ex- 
pelled, even  though  it  has  j)assed  below  the  larynx.  The  symptoms  of 
laryngeal  obstruction  may  call  for  immediate  tracheotomy  or  lar}Ti- 
gotomy,  intubation  not  being  applicable  to  these  cases.  If,  after  trache- 
otomy, the  foreign  body  can  be  lo(!ated  in  the  larynx,  but  can  not 
be  extracted  through  the  tracheal  wound,  the  thyroid  cartilage  should 
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» 
be  divided  in  the  median  line.    The  removal  of  a  foreign  body  from  the^ 
bronchi  or  the  tracheal  bifurcation  should  be  attempted  only  by  a  skilled 
surgeon. 

CHAPTER   III. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  LUNGS  IN  INFANCY  AND  EARLY 

CHILDHOOD. 

Thorax. — The  general  shape  of  the  thorax  is  somewhat  cylindrical, 
the  conical  or  dome-shape  of  the  adult  thorax  not  being  attained  until 
puberty.  The  antero-posterior  and  the  transverse  diameters  are  nearly 
equal  in  the  newly  born,  but  after  the  third  year  the  transverse  diameter 
is  always  greater,  the  difference  increasing  steadily  up  to  adult  life.  On 
account  of  the  shape  of  the  chest,  the  lungs  are  situated  rather  more 
posteriorly  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult. 

The  thoracic  walls  are  very  elastic  and  yielding,  owing  to  the  carti- 
laginous condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  framework.  They  are  relatively 
thinner  than  in  the  adult,  chiefly  from  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
thoracic  muscles.  The  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  thoracic  walls 
is  due  to  the  deposit  of  fat,  generally  abundant  in  well-nourished  in- 
fants; but  where  the  fat  is  scanty  the  walls  are  extremely  thin.  The 
capacity  of  the  thorax  is  considerably  encroached  upon  by  the  high  posi- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  the  large  size  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  the  fre- 
quent distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Respiration. — According  to  Uflfelmann,  the  rapidity  of  respiration 
during  sleep  at  the  different  ages  is  as  follows : 

At  birth 35  per  minute. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year 27    "         " 

At  two  years 25    ''         " 

At  six  years 22    '*         " 

At  twelve  years 20    "        " 

During  waking  hours  this  rate  is  very  materially  increased,  and  from 
comparatively  slight  disturbance  it  may  be  nearly  twice  as  rapid. 

The  type  of  respiration  in  infants  is  diaphragmatic,  and  it  continues 
to  be  chiefly  so  until  after  the  seventh  year,  when  the  costal  element 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  The  rhythm  of  respira- 
tion is  easily  disturbed.  In  very  young  infants  the  regular  rhythm  is 
seen  only  in  sleep.  The  lungs  do  not  always  expand  equally ;  at  certain 
times  and  in  certain  positions  respiration  may  be  carried  on  for  a  few 
moments  almost  entirely  with  one  lung.  For  some  moments  it  may  be 
very  superficial,  and  then  quite  deep.  The  length  of  the  interval  between 
inspiration  and  expiration  varies  much  at  different  times.     Regular 
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rh^ihinical  respiration  is  not  fully  established  before  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year.  After  this  tii^e  disturbances  of  rhythm  are  due  chiefly  to  pul- 
monary or  cerebral  disease;  but  in  infancy  quite  marked  irregularity 
may  have  little  or  no  significance.  It  is  very  common  in  all  asthenic 
conditions. 

Stractnre. — As  compared  with  the  adult,  the  trachea  of  the  young 
child  is  larger;  the  bronchi  are  larger,  more  numerous,  and  occupy  a 
greater  space ;  the  air  cells  are  much  smaller  and  occupy  less  space ;  and 
the  interstitial  tissue  is  much  more  abundant. 

Physical  Examination. — This  requires  tact  and  time,  but  yields  re- 
sults which  are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  in  adults.  It  should  be  under- 
taken only  in  a  room  having  a  temperature  of  about  72°  F.,  or  before 
an  open  fire. 

Inspection. — This  should  be  made  with  the  chest  bare.  There  should 
be  noted,  the  shape  of  the  chest,  the  presence  of  deformities  from  rickets, 
the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  two  sides,  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
whether  the  two  lungs  expand  equally  or  not,  also  variations  in  rhythm, 
and  the  presence  and  extent  of  any  recession  of  the  soft  parts  or  bony 
walls  as  an  indication  of  obstructive  dyspnoea. 

Palpation. — This  also  should  be  made  upon  the  bare  skin,  always 
with  the  hand  well  warmed.  Although  we  can  not  get  the  fremitus  of 
the  ordinary  voice,  we  can  get  that  of  the  cry.  This  is  usually  more 
intense  than  in  adults,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  chest  walls.  We 
frequently  get  a  bronchial  fremitus — a  vibration  produced  by  mucus  in 
the  tubes.  The  position  of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  should  be  deter- 
mined, it  being  remembered  that  in  infancy  this  is  normally  in  the 
mammary  line,  or  just  outside  of  it,  and  usually  in  the  fourth  intercostal 
space. 

Percussion. — For  the  examination  of  the  back,  the  child  may  be  laid 
face  downward  upon  the  nurse's  lap,  or  be  seated  upon  her  arm.  For 
the  front  and  the  lateral  regions  of  the  chest,  the  child  is  most  con- 
veniently placed  upon  his  side  across  a  hard  pillow.  The  percussion  blow 
must  be  light,  either  with  a  single  finger  or  a  small  percussion  hammer, 
using  a  finger  of  the  opposite  hand  as  a  pleximeter.  Percussion  should 
be  made  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  normal  percus- 
sion note  is  somewhat  tympanitic,  this  being  due  to  the  relatively  large 
bronchi  and  the  thin  chest  walls.  This  note  is  exaggerated  in  the  inter- 
scapular region  and  beneath  the  clavicle,  especially  upon  the  right  side. 
Here  cracked-pot  resonance  may  be  obtained  even  in  healtli.  In  early 
infancy  the  thymus  gives  dulness  over  the  sternum  as  low  as  the  third 
rib,  sometimes  even  below  this  point,  this  gradually  diminishing  as  age 
advances. 

Auscultation. — This  may  be  practised  with  the  naked  ear  or  with  the 
stethoscope.    A  stethoscope  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  thorough  exam- 
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ination  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs  in  front  and  in  the  axillary  regions. 
Most  children  are  less  frightened  by  the  instrument  than  by  the  head  of 
the  physician  during  anterior  auscultation.  The  physician  should  always 
auscultate  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest  first,  because  he  is  most  likely 
to  find  signs  of  disease  there,  and  also  because  this  is  not  so  apt  to 
frighten  the  infant.  Every  part  of  the  chest  should,  however,  be  thor- 
oughly auscultated,  not  omitting  the  high  axillary  regions.  A  con- 
venient position  for  posterior  auscultation  is  to  have  the  child  held  over 
the  nurse's  shoulder. 

The  normal  respiratory  murmur  of  the  infant  is  generally  described 
as  "  puerile."  In  quality  this  has  been  likened  to  the  bronchial  breath- 
ing of  the  adult,  but  the  resemblance  is  not  a  very  close  one.  It  is  rude, 
rather  loud,  and  seems  very  near  the  ear.  Its  peculiar  character  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  sounds  are  more  distinct, 
because  not  transmitted  through  so  thick  a  layer  of  lung  and  chest  wall. 
It  is  especially  loud  in  the  regions  where  the  bronchi  are  superficial,  as 
between  the  shoulder-blades  and  beneath  the  clavicles,  particularly  of 
the  right  side.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  will 
generally  enable  an  observer  to  avoid  errors.  The  irregularity  of  rhythm 
which  occurs  from  slight  causes  should  be  remembered,  and  the  infant's 
position  changed  several  times  during  auscultation,  to  avoid  the  mis- 
take of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  a  feeble  respiratory  murmur 
of  one  side. 

On  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  chest  walls,  there  is  always  great 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  rales  produced  in  the  bronchi  and 
pleuritic  friction  sounds.  Before  drawing  any  inference  from  the  auscul- 
tatory signs,  both  lungs  must  be  examined  for  several  minutes,  changing 
the  child's  position,  and  often  inducing  a  cry  or  compelling  a  deep  inspi- 
ration by  other  means,  in  order  to  bring  out  signs  which  otherwise  may 
be  overlooked.  As  auscultation  is  extremely  difficult  or  impossible  in  a 
crying  infant,  this  part  of  the  physical  examination  should  be  made  first 
if  the  cliild  is  quiet,  since  upon  it  we  must  chiefly  depend  for  diagnosis. 
Inspection  and  percussion  can  be  deferred  until  later. 

Peculiarities  in  Disease. — There  are  several  peculiarities  connected 
with  the  respiratory  organs  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  which  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  studying  their  diseases.  The  muscular 
development  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  feeble.  The  soft,  yielding  character 
of  the  thoracic  framework  causes  the  chest  to  sink  in  readily  from  at- 
mospheric pressure  whenever  there  is  obstructive  dyspnoea.  On  account 
of  the  small  size  of  the  air  vesicles,  acute  congestion  may  interfere 
with  their  function  almost  as  completely  as  does  consolidation.  Because 
of  the  delicate  walls  of  the  air  vesicles,  emphysema  is  readily  produced 
in  obstructive  dyspncEa,  but  it  is  rarely  permanent.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  collapse,  either  on  the  part  of  lobules  or  groups  of  lobules,  but  very 
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rarely  of  an  entire  lobe.  This  is  a  much  less  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  symptoms  in  acute  pulmonary  disease  than  many  writers 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  tendency  of  inflammation  to  spread  from 
the  large  to  the  small  bronchi  is  very  much  greater  than  in  adults.  In 
all  forms  of  pulmonary  disease  the  rapidity  of  respiration  is  much  greater 
than  in  adults.  Areas  of  consolidation  often  exist  without  appreciable 
changes  in  the  percussion  note,  because  they  are  superficial  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  healthy  or  emphysematous  lung.  Flatness  should  always 
suggest  the  presence  of  fluid.  Disease  is  often  overlooked,  from  a  failure 
to  examine  the  wliolo  chest. 

Probably  the  most  common  mistakes  are  to  confound  bronchial  rales 
with  friction  sounds,  exaggerated  puerile  breathing  with  bronchial  breath- 
ing, and  to  overlook  the  existence  of  fluid  because  of  the  presence  of 
bronchial  breathing. 

ACUTE  CATARRHAL  BRONCHITIS. 

Acute  catarrhal  bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  conditions  for 
which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  prescribe  in  children.  It  occurs  at 
all  ages,  from  early  infancy  up  to  puberty.  Its  frequency,  however, 
diminishes  steadily  after  the  second  year.  The  predisposition  to  acute 
bronchitis  exists  with  the  same  constitutional  conditions,  and  is  acquired 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  predisposition  to  the  acute  catarrhal  inflam- 
mations of  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  (See  Acute  Rhino-Phaiyngitis.) 
Bronchitis  is  very  common  in  children  who  are  suffering  from  rickets  and 
malnutrition.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  cold  months,  especially 
in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  when  there  are  sudden  atmospheric 
changes  and  high  winds.  The  presence  of  large  tonsils  and  adenoid 
vegetations  of  the  pharynx  are  important  predisposing  causes  of  bron- 
chitis. 

Bronchitis  may  be  a  primary  or  a  secondary  disease.  The  primary 
form  is  excited  by  cold,  exposure  with  insufficient  clothing  in  severe 
weather,  wetting  of  the  feet,  or  chilling  of  the  surface  in  any  manner. 
Under  these  conditions  it  may  occur  alone,  or  be  associated  with  or 
preceded  by  acute  catarrh  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  or  larynx.  In  rare  cases 
it  is  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  irritants.  Bronchitis  is  an  almost  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  measles  and  influenza.  It  is  very  common 
in  pertussis,  in  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  diphtheria,  and  may 
occur  in  any  acute  infectious  disease;  it  also  complicates  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy.  The  micro-organisms  associated  with  bronchitis  are  chiefly 
the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  the  pneumococcus,  often  in  combination; 
next  in  importance  are  the  streptococcus  and,  especially  in  protracted 
cases,  the  influenza  bacillus. 

Lesions. — Acute  catarrhal  bronchitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi.     As  a  rule  it  is  bilateral,  both  sides  being 
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involved  in  the  same  degree.  Localised  bronchitis  is  secondary  to  some 
other  pathological  process  in  the  lungs,  usually  tuberculosis,  old  pleuritic 
adhesions,  or  pneumonia.  In  acute  bronchitis  only  the  larger  tubes  may 
be  affected,  this  usually  being  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the 
trachea  (ordinary  tracheo-bronchitis) ;  or,  in  addition,  the  process  may 
extend  to  the  medium-sized  tubes  (severe  bronchitis) ;  or,  in  infants 
especially,  it  may  extend  to  the  smallest  tubes  (capillary  bronchitis). 
In  the  last-mentioned  form  there  are  invariably  changes  in  the  zones 
of  air  vesicles  surrounding  the  bronchi,  and  these  cases  are  therefore 
more  properly  classed  as  broncho-pneumonia.  In  the  first  form  the  in- 
flammation is  superficial,  and  affects  only  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi.  In  the  second  form  it  may  involve  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
bronchial  wall,  and  in  the  third  form  it  does  so  regularly. 

The  pathological  changes  consist  in  congestion  and  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  and  an  exudation  of 
mucus  and  pus-cells.  At  autopsy  the  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  usually  distinct;  pus  and  mucus  line  the  walls  of  the  larger  bronchi, 
and  by  pressure  ooze  from  the  cut  extremities  of  the  smaller  tubes.  The 
chief  lesion  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  consists  in  an  infiltration  with 
leucocytes.  In  infants  dying  from  bronchitis,  the  lungs  are  much  more 
frequently  emphysematous  than  collapsed.  In  fact  the  readiness  with 
which  emphysema  occurs  in  bronchitis  is  one  of  its  distinguishing  feat- 
ures in  infancy.  However,  this  is  rarely  permanent  but  usually  sub- 
sides rapidly  after  the  acute  attack  is  over.  There  is  swelling  of  the 
lymph  nodes  at  the  root  of  the  lungs,  which  in  most  of  the  acute  cases 
is  slight,  but  in  protracted  cases,  and  after  recurring  attacks,  may  be 
quite  marked. 

Symptoms. — It  is  convenient  to  consider  separately  the  symptoms  in 
infants  and  in  older  children. 

The  Bronchitis  of  Infants. — 1.  The  Mild  Form  (Bronchitis  of 
the  Larger  Tubes), — The  onset  is  generally  gradual,  an4  the  symptoms 
of  bronchitis  may  be  preceded  by  those  of  catarrh  of  the  nose,  pharynx, 
or  larynx.  The  change  in  the  character  of  the  cough,  the  slightly  ac- 
celerated breathing,  and  a  further  rise  in  temperature,  indicate  an  ex- 
tension to  the  bronchi.  The  cough  may  be  constant  and  severe,  or  very 
slight.  There  is  no  expectoration.  The  secretions  are  usually  coughed 
up  into  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  and  swallowed.  This  sometimes  excites 
vomiting.  At  other  times  the  mucus  is  coughed  only  into  the  trachea 
or  larynx,  and  aspirated  again  into  the  lungs.  .  The  respirations  are  from 
forty  to  fifty  a  minute,  and  often  accompanied  by  a  rattling  sound,  due 
to  mucus  in  the  large  bronchi  or  trachea.  The  general  symptoms  are 
not  severe,  and  unless  the  infant  is  very  young  or  very  delicate  no  ap- 
prehension need  be  felt  as  to  the  outcome.  The  temperature  is  generally 
from  100°  to  102°  F.  for  two  or  three  days,  then  below  100°  F.    A  mod- 
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erate  amount  of  restlessness  dependent  upon  the  severity  of  the  cough, 
anorexia,  and  sometimes  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  are  usually  present. 

The  physical  signs  in  the  first  stage  are  dry,  sonorous  r&les  over  the 
whole  chest.  A  little  later  these  give  place  to  coarse  mucous  r^les  heard 
everywhere,  but  especially  distinct  between  the  scapulae  and  in  the  infra- 
clavicular regions.  On  palpation  there  is  usually  a  marked  bronchial 
fremitus.  Often  there  is  not  enough  dyspnoea  to  cause  recession  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  chest.  Unless  the  disease  extends  to  the  smaller  bronchi 
and  the  air  vesicles,  the  illness  usually  lasts  about  a  week.  Coarse  rfiles 
in  the  chest  may  remain  for  some  time  after  the  symptoms  have  subsided. 
Relapses  are  exceedingly  common.  In  a  delicate  or  rachitic  child,  or  in 
one  whose  surroundings  are  bad,  one  attack  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
succession  of  others,  so  that  the  child  may  not  be  really  well  until  warm 
weather  comes.  The  general  health  may  suffer  from  the  prolonged  con- 
finement to  the  house,  although  the  patient  may  never  have  been  seri- 
ously ill. 

2.  The  Severe  Form  {Bronchitis  of  the  Smaller  Tubes). — This  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  variety  mainly  in  the  greater  severity  of  all  its 
symptoms.  The  onset  may  be  like  that  just  described,  the  severe  symp- 
toms not  appearing  until  the  patient  has  been  sick  two  or  three  days, 
or  they  may  be  severe  from  the  outset.  If  the  latter,  it  is  indistinguish- 
able from  broncho-pneumonia.  There  is  cough,  dyspnoea,  accelerated 
breathing,  fever,  and  moderate,  sometimes  severe,  prostration.  The 
cough  is  tighter,  and  more  frequently  of  a  short,  teasing  character  than 
severe  and  paroxysmal.  There  is  diflBculty  in  nursing.  Dyspnoea  may 
be  quite  marked  and  is  shown  by  the  active  dilatation  of  the  alae  nasi  and 
the  recession  of  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  on  inspiration.  The 
respirations,  as  a  rule,  are  from  50  to  80  a  minute.  The  temperature 
for  the  first  day  or  two  is  usually  101°  or  102°  F.,  but  it  may  be  103** 
or  104°  F.  So  high  a  temperature  docs  not  continue  unless  pneumonia 
develops.  The  prostration  is  in  most  cases  more  closely  related  to  the 
dyspnoea  and  the  rapidity  of  respiration  than  to  the  temperature.  Often 
there  is  slight  cyanosis. 

In  the  beginning  the  chest  is  filled  with  sibilant  and  sonorous  rftles. 
In  twelve  or  twenty- four  hours  these  are  wholly  or  in  part  replaced  by 
moist  rales — coarse  or  fine,  according  as  they  are  produced  in  the  large 
or  medium-sized  tubes.  The  rales  are  always  best  heard  behind,  but  they 
are  present  all  over  the  chest.  The  signs  are  often  precisely  like  those  of 
an  acute  asthma.  This  prominence  of  the  spasmodic  or  asthmatic  ele- 
ment in  bronchitis  is  characteristic  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  The 
respiratory  murmur  is  feeble;  the  resonance  on  percussion  is  normal  or 
slightly  exajxgerated.  As  the  case  progresses  toward  recovery,  the  finer 
rales  are  the  first  to  disappear.  After  the  acute  stage  has  passed  the 
loud  wheezing  sounds  sometimes  persist  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
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At  the  onset  of  such  a  case  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  disease 
will  be  limited  to  the  medium-sized  bronclii  or  will  extend  to  the  small- 
est bronchi  and  air  vesicles.  In  young  or  very  delicate  infants,  and  dur- 
ing measles,  it  is  very  conmion  for  the  disease  to  spread  rapidly  to  the  air 
vesicles.  In  other  cases,  usually  in  infants  under  six  months  old,  there 
may  develop  attacks  of  respiratory  failure  or  suffocation.  These  may 
occur  in  a  severe  case  at  any  time,  and,  because  of  the  infantas  inability 
to  empty  the  tubes  of  secretion,  the  dyspnoea  steadily  increases  until  the 
respiratory  muscles  are  exhausted,  the  inspiratory  force  being  too  feeble 
to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  tubes.  The  symptoms  which  follow 
are  usually  ascribed  to  pulmonary  collapse.  I  am,  however,  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  is  the  correct  explanation,  for  in  autopsies  made  in  such 
cases  I  have  usually  found  the  lungs  to  be  the  seat  of  acute  emphysema. 
The  clinical  picture  is  a  clear  one.  There  is  no  disposition  to  cough  or 
cry;  the  pulse  is  feeble;  the  respiration  very  rapid,  superficial,  often 
irregular;  the  skin  cyanotic,  and  often  clammy.  Finally,  there  may  be 
added  to  the  others  signs  of  carbonic-acid  poisoning,  dulness,  apathy, 
and  stupor.  Such  attacks  may  come  on  quite  suddenly  even  in  robust 
infants,  and  unless  the  treatment  is  energetic,  even  heroic,  death  often 
follows  in  a  few  hours,  being  frequently  preceded  by  convulsions. 

The  usual  course  of  the  disease  in  infants  previously  in  good  health 
is  that  the  severe  symptoms  continue  for  two  or  three  days  only,  after 
which  the  temperature  falls  to  100°  or  100.5°  F.,  and  gradually  becomes 
normal.  The  constitutional  symptoms  usually  decline  with  the  tempera- 
ture, and,  except  during  the  first  thirty-six  hours,  they  rarely  give  cause 
for  anxiety.  Recovery  almost  invariably  occurs  unless  the  disease  ex- 
tends to  the  fijier  bronchi. 

Bronchitis  is  principally  to  be  distinguished  from  broncho-pneumonia. 
The  differential  diagnosis  is  more  fully  considered  under  that  disease. 
The  most  important  points  are  that  in  pneumonia  the  temperature  is 
higher  and  more  prolonged,  the  prostration  greater,  the  rales  very  often 
localised — being  heard  only  behind,  often  over  only  one  lung — the  dura- 
tion is  more  protracted,  and  all  the  symptoms  are  more  severe.  In 
nearly  all  cases  of  severe  bronchitis  in  young  children  some  pneumonia 
is  present. 

The  Bronchitis  of  Older  Children. — This  is  not  nearly  so  serious 
as  in  infants,  because  the  same  danger  does  not  exist  of  extension  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  finer  bronchi  and  air  cells. 

1.  The  Mild  Form, — ^This  is  very  common.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  slight,  and  often  entirely  absent  after  the  first  day.  The  patient 
is  never  sick  enough  to  go  to  bed.  The  first  symptoms  are  cough  and 
soreness  or  a  sense  of  oppression  beneath  the  sternum.  The  cough  is 
always  worse  at  night.  It  is  at  first  tight,  hard,  and  racking ;  later  it  is 
loose,  and  in  children  over  five  years  old  there  is  usually  expectoration — 
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first  of  white,  f rotliy  mucus,  but  after  a  few  days  it  becomes  more  abun- 
dant, and  of  a  yellow  or  yellowisli-green  colour,  from  the  presence  of  pus. 
The  physical  signs  are  only  coarse  rales,  at  first  dry,  and  later  moist,  but 
heard  over  both  sides  of  the  chest,  in  front  and  behind.  There  may  be 
some  disturbance  of  digestion,  anorexia,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea.  The 
usual  duration  of  the  attack  is  from  one  to  two  weeks.  If  the  patient  is 
not  kept  indoors  the  disease  may  pass  into  a  subacute  form,  lasting  for 
several  weeks  as  a  protracted  "  winter  cough,"  but  without  any  other  im- 
portant symptoms. 

Such  prolonged  or  recurring  attacks  of  bronchitis  of  a  subacute  form 
should  suggest  influenza  or  tuberculosis.  A  positive  cutaneous  tuberculin 
reaction  renders  tuberculosis  probable.  A  careful  search  for  bacilli  in 
the  sputum  should  tlien  be  made.  Although  they  may  not  be  found  at 
first,  repeated  examinations  will  usually  disclose  them.  Influenza  can 
be  determined  only  by  sputum  cultures. 

2.  The  Severe  Form. — The  onset  is  abrupt,  with  fever,  chill,  pains  in 
the  back,  headache,  cough,  and  sometimes  pain  in  the  chest.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  tightness  or  constriction  beneath  the  sternum.  The  onset 
resembles  that  of  pneumonia,  except  that  the  symptoms  are  less  severe. 
The  temperature  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  ranges  between  100**  and 
103**  F.  It  is  generally  highest  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  The 
cough  resembles  that  of  the  mild  form,  but  it  is  usually  more  severe. 
The  expectoration  is  more  profuse,  and  occasionally,  in  the  early  stage,  it 
may  be  streaked  witli  blood. 

The  coarse  rales  of  tlie  mild  form  are  present,  and  in  addition  there 
are  finer  rales — at  first  dry,  and  later  moist — heard  all  over  the  chest. 
Frequently,  wheezing  rales  are  heard  on  expiration.  The  duration  of  the 
attack  is  ordinarily  from  two  to  three  weeks,  the  patient  being  sick 
enough  to  be  confined  to  bed  for  three  or  four  days  only.  There  is  fre- 
quently a  cough  for  some  time  after  all  physical  signs  have  disappeared. 
Relapses  are  easily  excited  by  any  indiscretion  before  the  patient  has 
quite  recovered. 

The  prognosis  in  the  primary  cases  is  good,  such  almost  invariably 
terminating  in  recovery,  and  very  exceptionally  passing  into  broncho- 
pneumonia; but  this  not  infrequently  happens  when  the  attack  compli- 
cates measles  or  pertussis. 

Treatment  of  Bronchitis. — To  remove  the  predisposition  to  bronchitis 
the  same  means  should  be  employed  as  those  mentioned  in  Acute  Rhino- 
Pharyngitis.  Children  with  tuberculous  antecedents,  and  those  who 
are  especially  prone  to  pulmonary  disease,  should,  if  possible,  spend  the 
winter  in  a  warm  climate.  The  sleeping  apartments  of  susceptible  in- 
fants should  not  be  too  cold — never  below  60°  F. — but  they  should  be 
well  ventilated.  It  is  important  in  infants  and  young  children  that  mild 
attacks  of  bronchitis  should  not  be  neglected. 
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Every  young  child  who  has  an  acute  catarrh  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  lar- 
ynx, or  bronchi  should  be  kept  indoors.  In  every  such  catarrh  accompa- 
nied by  fever  the  child  should  be  kept  in  bed  while  the  fever  lasts,  even  if 
the  temperature  does  not  go  above  100 . 5°  F.,  and  is  accompanied  by  no 
other  constitutional  symptoms.  A  very  large  number  of  the  cases  will 
recover  promptly  when  no  other  treatment  is  employed  than  to  keep  the 
child  in  bed.  Fresh  air  is  indispensable.  But  the  advantages  of  cold  air 
have  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  According  to  my  experience,  the  wide- 
open  windows  have  no  place  in  the  treatment  of  acute  bronchitis  in  in- 
fants or  young  children  in  the  winter  and  spring  season.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  should  be  about  70°  F.  The  room  should  be  well 
ventilated  and  frequently  aired,  the  child  meanwhile  being  removed  to 
•  another  room.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  changing  the  child's  posi- 
tion in  the  crib  and  from  the  crib  to  the  nurse's  arms.  Careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  feeding  and  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  A  cathar- 
tic, preferably  castor  oil,  should  be  administered  at  the  outset. 

Poultices  are  objectionable  and  should  not  be  employed.  The  oiled 
silk  jacket  is  sometimes  useful.  Counter-irritation  is  very  valuable.  In 
infants,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  mustard 
paste  (see  chapter  on  General  Therapeutics).  The  paste  may  be  re- 
peated, according  to  indications,  from  two  to  five  times  a  day.  If  prop- 
erly used,  it  will  not  injure  the  skin. 

Inhalations  may,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  take  the  place  of  the 
administration  of  drugs  by  tlie  moutli,  a  very  great  advantage  in  infants. 
They  may  be  used  by  means  of  the  croup  kettle,  the  child  always  being 
placed  in  a  tent.  In  tlie  early  part  of  the  disease  relaxing  inhalations, 
like  simple  aqueous  vapour  or  lime-water,  may  be  used.  Later  turpen- 
tine, creosote,  benzoin,  terebene,  or  eucalyptol  may  be  added.  Of  these, 
creosote  has  given  me  the  most  satisfaction.  Inhalations  are  to  be  used 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from  four  to  twelve  times  a  day. 

In  infancy,  expectorants  may  advantageously  be  dispensed  with. 
For  older  children,  antimony  and  ipecac  may  be  used  in  the  first  stage. 
When  the  secretion  is  more  abundant,  creosote,  turpentine,  or  terebene 
may  be  given.  Small,  frequently  repeated  doses  usually  give  the  best 
results.  Opium  sliould  be  given  cautiously  to  infants.  The  dry,  har- 
assing cough  of  the  early  stage  sometimes  yields  to  nothing  so  quickly 
as  to  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder  (e.  g.,  one-tentli  of  a  grain  every 
two  hours  to  a  child  of  one  year).  The  use  of  emetics  to  get  rid  of 
bronchial  secretion  is  not  to  be  advised.  Stimulants  are  not  required 
in  most  of  the  cases.  The  indications  for  them  are  the  same  as  in  pneu- 
monia. When  there  is  much  dyspnoea  of  the  asthmatic  type,  nothing 
works  as  well  as  adrenalin.  It  should  be  given  hypodermically ;  the  dose 
is  two  to  five  minims  of  the  1-1,000  solution.  The  effects  are  almost  im- 
mediate, but  often  only  transient. 
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Should  attacks  of  suffocation  and  respiratory  failure  occur  in  infants^ 
tlie  indications  are  to  excite  respiratory  movements  and  to  get  as  much 
blood  as  possible  to  the  surface  and  the  extremities.  Flagellation  or 
spanking  and  the  use,  alternately,  of  hot  and  cold  douches  to  the  chest 
will  sometimes  induce  the  deep  respiratory  efforts  desired.  Other  useful 
measures  are  the  hot  mustard  batli  and  the  mustard  pack  applied  to  the 
entire  body.  Probably  the  most  effective  of  all  remedies  is  dry  cupping. 
The  chest  should  be  cupped  front  and  back  for  five  or  ten  minutes  every 
few  hours.  Oxygen  sliould  be  administered.  As  these  symptoms  are 
liable  to  recur  every  few  hours  for  a  day  or  two,  a  repetition  of  the 
treatment  may  be  needed.  For  such  patients  cold  air  is  injurious.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  room  with  a  temperature  of  70°  to  72°  F. 

In  the  non-febrile  cases  in  older  children,  confinement  in  bed  is  un- 
necessary, but  they  should  be  kept  indoors.  In  the  early  stage,  with 
hard,  dry  cough,  one  of  the  best  remedies  is  brown  mixture  (the  mis- 
tura  glycyrrhizjB  composita  of  the  U.  S.  P.).  It  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous in  most  cases  to  have  the  formula  made  up  with  one-half  the 
usual  amount  of  opium.  AVhen  the  cough  is  e8]>ecially  hard  and  dry, 
a  single  inhalation  may  be  used  at  bedtime.  In  the  second  stage,  muriate 
of  ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  brown  mixture;  or  terebene,  two  or 
three  drops  upon  sugar,  may  be  given  four  or  ^\c  times  a  day,  and  in- 
halations should  be  used  several  times  a  day. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  the  patients  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  coun- 
ter-irritation to  the  chest  employed.  For  the  general  discomfort,  pain, 
headache,  etc.,  nothing  is  better  than  phenacetine  and  Dover's  powder 
(two  grains  of  tlie  former  to  one-half  grain  of  the  latter  to  a  child  of 
five  years),  repeated  every  three  to  six  liours.  All  patients  should  be 
kept  in  bed  as  long  as  the  temperature  is  above  .normal. 

After  all  physical  signs  and  constitutional  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared, a  cough  continues  sometimes  for  weeks.  Expe(*toration  is  scanty, 
or  is  wanting  altogether;  tlic  cough  is  hard,  dry,  often  paroxysmal,  and 
in  some  cases  occurs  at  night  only.  For  this  condition  the  best  reme- 
dies are  cod-liver  oil  and  creosote.  When  these  measures  are  not  effect- 
ive, a  change  of  climate  sliould  be  advised. 

FIBRINOUS  BRONCHITIS  (Branchial  Croup), 

Fibrinous  bronchitis  is  seen  in  dij)]it]ieria,  usually  as  an  extension 
from  the  larynx  or  trachea.  There  is,  however,  another  form  of  bron- 
chitis attended  by  a  fibrinous  exudate,  which  occurs  as  a  primary  disease. 
This  is  very  rare  in  children.  Weil  has,  however,  collected  twenty  cases 
of  the  primary  form.  I'he  etiology  is  obscure.  It  is  seen  at  all  ages, 
from  infancy  up  to  i)uberty,  and  it  may  l)e  either  acute  or  chronic.  From 
the  cases  tluis  far  reported  it  would  apj)ear  that  the  acute  form  is  rela- 
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lively  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  disease  may  be 
confined  to  certain  branches  of  the  bronchial  tree,  or  it  may  affect  all  the 
bronchi,  even  to  the  minute  subdivisions.  Tlie  fibrinous  membrane  is 
found  loose  in  the  tubes  or  adherent.  There  are  generally  associated 
other  pulmonary  changes,  such  as  emphysema,  atelectasis  or  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

The  acute  form  somewhat  resembles  ordinary  catarrhal  bronchitis. 
The  diagnostic  features  are,  the  severity  of  the  dyspnoea  and  the  expecto- 
ration of  tube  casts  from  the  larger  bronchi,  or  elongated  cylinders  from 
the  smaller  ones,  tlie  former  resembling  macaroni,  the  latter,  vermicelli. 
The  expectorated  masses  are  often  in  balls  or  plugs,  and  their  peculiar 
character  is  not  recognised  until  they  are  placed  in  water.  The  casts 
are  dissolved  by  alkalies,  especially  by  lime-water.  After  the  expulsion  of 
a  large  cast,  improvement  in  all  tlie  symptoms  occurs.  They,  however, 
return  as  the  exudate  reappears.  The  ordinary  duration  of  acute  cases 
is  from  one  to  tliree  weeks. 

In  the  chronit  form  there  are  no  constitutional  symptoms,  but  only 
dyspnoea  and  cough,  often  recurring  in  paroxysms,  with  the  expectora- 
tion of  fibrinous  casts.  The  patient  may  have  these  attacks  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  extending  over  a  period  of  months,  or  even  years. 
There  are  no  characteristic  physical  signs.  The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  expectoration.  The  prognosis  in  acute  cases  is 
unfavourable,  the  mortality  being  75  per  cent  (Weil).  Clironic  cases  are 
not  dangerous  to  life. 

Treatment. — This  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  To  loosen  the  membrane 
and  facilitate  its  expulsion,  the  most  efficient  means  are  inhalations  of 
the  vapour  of  lime-water  and  the  internal  administration  of  pilocarpine. 
Occasionally  emetics  are  of  value.  Improvement  in  some  of  the  chronic 
cases  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS. 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  not  a  very  common  disease  in  children,  partic- 
ularly in  young  children,  one  reason  being  that  chronic  emphysema,  so 
frequently  an  associated  condition  in  adults,  is  rather  rare  in  early  life. 
Chronic  bronchitis  always  accompanies  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  with  or  without  the  occurrence  of 
bronchiectasis.  It  is  seen  in  chronic  cardiac  disease,  especially  with 
lesions  of  the  mitral  valve.  It  may  occur  as  a  late  symptom  of  hereditary 
syphilis.  Excluding  tlie  varieties  mentioned,  it  usually  follows  attacks 
of  acute  bronchitis,  the  process  becoming  chronic  because  of  the  patient's 
constitutional  condition  or  his  unhygienic  surrouiidin«rs.  The  acute  at- 
tack may  be  primary,  but  it  often  follows  measles  and  whooping-cough. 
Rickets,  general  malnutrition,  and  the  lymphatic  diathesis  an^  the  con- 
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stitutional  conditions  in  which  acute  bronchitis  is  most  likely  to  pass 
into  the  chronic  form.  Deformities  of  the  chest,  the  result  either  of 
ricketfi  or  of  Pott's  disease,  are  occasionally  a  cause. 

Symptoms. — The  only  constant  symptom  is  cough,  which  is  per- 
sistent, obstinate,  and  nearly  always  worse  at  night  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  often  occurs  in  paroxysms  strongly  suggestive  of  pertussis.  Ex- 
pectoration is  not  generally  abundant,  but  in  older  children  it  is  usually 
present,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  is  profuse.  A  copious  morning  expectora- 
tion of  foetid  pus  or  muco-pus  indicates  bronchiectasis.  There  is  no 
fever,  little  or  no  dyspncea,  and  although  the  patients  are  thin,  they  are 
not  emaciated,  and  in  many  cases  the  general  health  is  not  much  aflPected. 
There  may  be  coarse  mucous  rales,  or  no  physical  signs  whatever.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  indefinite,  depending  upon  the  cause.  All 
these  patients  are  Ix^tter  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  suffer  fre- 
quently from  exacerbations  of  acute  or  subacute  bronchitis. 

The  dijignonis  is  to  l)e  made  mainly  from  pertussis  and  tuberculosis. 
From  mild  attacks  of  pertussis  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible  except  by 
the  course  of  the  disease.  Tuberculosis  may  be  suspected  if  the  thermom- 
eter shows  regularly  a  slight  evening  rise  of  temperature,  if  there  is 
much  anaemia,  and  steady  loss  of  flesh.  It  may,  however,  be  present 
without  any  of  these  symptoms.  A  positive  cutaneous  reaction  is  sug- 
gestive, but  a  certain  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  the  discovery  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  treat  the  primary  disease.  In 
cardiac  cases  digitalis  is  the  best  remedy,  and  all  sedatives  are  to  be 
avoided.  Attenticm  should  be  directed  to  the  general  condition — rickets 
and  malnutrition  eacli  receiving  its  appropriate  treatment.  In  most 
cases  a  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment  is  best,  particularly  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  cod-liver  oil.  In  many  cases  a  change  of  climate  is  the 
only  thing  which  is  really  curative.  For  the  relief  of  cough,  opiates  are 
to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  main  reliance  should  l>e  upon 
potassium  iodide,  creosote,  and  terebene,  the  last  two  l)eing  given  l>oth  by 
mouth  and  by  inhalation. 

REFLEX  COUGH— NERVOUS  COUGH. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  cough  is  reflex  and  of  nervous  origin.  The  term 
"  reflex  cough  ''  is,  however,  commonly  used  to  denote  that  which  occurs 
without  any  evidence  of  disease  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  lungs,  or 
pleura.  On  account  of  the  close  connection  through  the  vagus  and  its 
branches  between  tlie  mouth,  ear,  throat,  stomach,  and  thoracic  organs, 
it  is  possible  for  cough  to  1h»  produced  by  many  forms  of  irritation  in 
these  organs  or  cavities.  Clinically,  the  following  varieties  of  nervous 
cough  are  observed : 
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1.  That  dependent  upon  rhino-pharyngeal  irritation.  This  is  the 
most  frequent  form,  and  is  sometimes  caused  hy  an  elongated  uvula,  but 
is  usually  due  to  adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx,  though  enlargement 
of  all  the  lymplioid  tissues  of  the  neighbourhood  no  doubt  have  a  part. 
The  cough  is  generally  excited  by  an  accunmlation  of  mucus  in  the 
posterior  pharynx,  and  is  dry,  tickling,  or  hemming  in  character.  It 
occurs  chiefly  at  night,  and  in  some  patients  only  then;  it  may  begin 
soon  after  the  child  falls  asleep  and  continue  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  often  for  months,  especially  in  the  cold  season.  Formerly,  such 
coughs  were  often  attributed  to  disorders  of  digestion,  to  dentition,  to 
otitis,  etc. 

2.  Cardiac  cough.  This  is  usually  associated  with  mitral  disease^ 
and  is  due  to  pulmonary  congestion.  Tlie  cough  may  be  dry  and  hard, 
but  when  the  congestion  is  severe  there  may  be  frothy  and  blood-streaked 
expectoration. 

3.  A  variety  which  occurs  usually  about  the  time  of  puberty,  and 
is  often  associated  with  anaemia,  (chorea,  or  other  nervous  conditions.  It 
is  a  short,  hacking,  or  teasing  cougli,  sometimes  very  distressing,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  manifestation  of  extreme  nervous  irritabilitv. 

4.  A  periodical  night  cough,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  irrita- 
tion of  the  vagus  or  its  branches  by  enlarged,  sometimes  caseous,  lymph 
nodes  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  group.  This  often  occurs  in  severe 
paroxysms,  the  character  of  which  is  very  much  like  pertussis.  The 
attacks  are  apt  to  come  on  about  the  middle  of  the  night  and  last  for 
several  hours.  Vomiting  is  rare.  The  cough  may  recur  regularly  every 
night  for  months.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  sleep  the  patient's  general 
health  may  be  considerably  undermined. 

5.  A  very  similar  cough  may  occur  in  connection  with  abscesses  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  due  to  I^ott's  disease. 

S3rniptoms  and  Diagnosis. — These  cases  are  not  common  in  infants, 
but  are  quite  frequent  in  older  children.  In  nearly  all  the  varieties 
the  cough  is  worse  at  night,  and  in  many  it  may  be  confined  to  that 
time.  The  influence  of  habit  is  often  seen,  the  attacks  coming  on  regu- 
larly at  certain  jKjriods.  The  general  health  may  not  be  affected,  except 
from  the  disturbance  of  sleep.  The  diagnosis  between  the  different 
forms  is  often  very  difficult.  The  precise  cause  in  a  given  case  is  dis- 
covered only  by  a  careful  examination  of  tlie  oar,  nose,  pharynx,  heart, 
stomach,  and  lung.-^,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  patient's  general  con- 
dition. The  symptoms  by  which  a  diagnosis  of  enlarged  or  tuberculous 
bronchial  glands  is  made  are  discussed  in  another  oliapter.  Symptoms 
in  some  respects  similar  to  these  may  exist  witli  abscesses  from  Pott's 
disease. 

Treatment. — Opium  and  expectorants  are  not  indicated,  and  inhala- 
tions are  of  little  value.    The  only  successful  treatment  is  that  which  is 
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directed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  If  no  cause  can  be  found,  and  tlie 
cougli  appears  to  be  of  purely  nervous  origin,  the  best  results  follow  the 
use  of  the  bromides  or  the  administration  of  antipyrine  at  bedtime. 

ASTHMA. 

Asthma  may  be  defined  as  a  vaso-motor  neurosis  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  It  is  characterised  l)y  attacks  of  severe  spasmodic  dyspnoea,  which 
may  be  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  a  bronchitis  of  greater 
or  less  severity.  In  infancy,  the  association  of  asthma  with  bronchitis  is 
a  very  close  one,  and  the  cases  present  quite  a  different  clinical  picture 
from  the  disease  as  seen  in  older  children,  which  differs  in  no  essential 
points  from  the  asthma  of  adults. 

Writers  differ  very  much  in  their  statements  regarding  the  fre- 
quency of  asthma  in  early  life,  mainly  because  of  a  want  of  agreement  in 
regard  to  what  shall  be  included  under  this  term.  The  asthmatic  attacks 
of  infants  are  considered  by  some  as  a  stage  of  bronchitis,  by  others  as 
distinct  from  that  disease.  Typical  attacks  resembling  those  of  adult  life 
are  rare  in  children,  and  extremely  so  before  the  seventh  year.  How- 
ever, of  225  cases  of  asthma  reported  by  Hyde  Salter,  the  disease  began 
before  the  tenth  year  in  nearly  one-third  the  number. 

Etiology. — The  general  or  constitutional  causes  are  the  same  in  chil- 
dren as  in  adults.  Asthma  is  often  liereditary.  It  occurs  especially  in 
children  whose  antecedents  have  suffered  from  gout  or  from  various  neu- 
roses. It  often  occurs  in  children  who  in  infancy  have  suffered  from 
eczema.  The  local  cause  mav  be  anv  form  of  irritation  in  the  nose  or 
pharynx — hypertrophic  rhinitis,  adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx,  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils,  or  elongated  uvula — or  in  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  a  result  of  previous  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis.  It  is  probable 
that  it  may  also  be  caused  by  the  irritation  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands. 
In  susceptible  persons  a  paroxysm  may  be  excited  by  high  winds,  by  cold 
and  damp  air,  indigestion,  constipation,  or  the  inhalation  of  various  irri- 
tating' substances,  such  as  dust,  the  pollen  of  certain  plants,  also  from 
contact  with  horses,  cats,  and  other  animals.  First  attacks  of  asthma 
in  children  are  apt  to  follow  bronchitis. 

S3riiiptoms. — Four  quite  distinct  clinical  types  of  asthma  are  seen  in 
children:  (1)  Cases  whicli  in  their  onset  simulate  attacks  of  bronchitis. 
(2)  Those  in  which  astlimatic  symptoms  follow  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
continuing  for  weeks  or  months,  but  not  necessarily  recurring.  (3) 
Hay  fever,  or  the  jH'riodical  form  which  occurs  every  summer.  (4) 
That  which  res(Miil)les  the  ordinarv  adult  astlima,  with  the  nervous 
element  predoniinatinfr.  The  prominence  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms  is 
characteristic  of  all  forms  of  asthma  in  children,  the  first  two  varieties 
mentioned  hein*;  peculiar  lo  early  life. 
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Atiacl's  Resembling  Acute  Bronchitis, — These  cases  are  rare,  but 
may  be  seen  even  in  infants.  The  onset  is  sudden,  with  moderate  fever, 
incessant  cough,  severe  dyspncea,  and  sometimes  symptoms  of  suffocation 
— c^yanosis,  prostration,  and  cold  extremities.  The  chest  is  filled  with 
sonorous,  sibilant,  and  soon  with  subcrepitant  rales.  Instead  of  running 
the  usual  course  of  bronchitis  of  the  finer  tubes,  the  symptoms  may  pass 
away  very  rapidly,  and  in  forty-eight,  sometimes  in  twenty-four,  hours 
the  patient  may  be  quite  well.  It  is  only  by  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  by  recurring  attacks  that  their  true  nature  can  be  recognised.  In 
infants  this  form  of  asthma  may  be  fatal. 

Cases  following  Attacks  of  Bronchitis — Catarrhal  Asthma. — ^This 
form  is  not  uncommon,  though  it  is  frequently  designated  by  some  other 
term  than  asthma — sometimes  as  spasmodic  bronchitis,  or  catarrhal 
spasm  of  the  bronchi.  The  symptoms  are,  however,  indistinguishable 
from  asthma,  and  they  evidently  belong  in  the  same  category.  This 
form  is  usually  seen  in  infants,  being  rare  after  the  third  year.  Many 
of  the  patients  are  rachitic ;  others  have  large  tonsils,  or  adenoid  growths 
of  the  pharynx;  while  in  still  others  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  large  bronchial  glands.  Usually  tliere  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar about  the  antecedent  bronchitis;  in  most  cases  it  is  not  espe- 
cially severe,  and  is  limited  to  the  larger  tubes.  The  febrile  symptoms 
subside  in  a  few  days,  but  the  cough  continues,  as  do  also  the  dyspncea 
and  wheezing.  When  the  symptoms  are  fairly  established  they  are 
very  uniform  and  characteristic.  The  respiration  is  accelerated,  usu- 
ally to  50  or  60,  sometimes  to  70  or  80,  a  minute.  The  temperature 
from  time  to  time  may  be  very  slightly  elevated,  or  it  may  remain 
normal.  The  respiration  is  noisy,  laboured,  and  accompanied  by  dis- 
tinct wheezing. 

On  auscultation,  there  is  prolonged  expiration  accompanied  by  loud, 
wheezing  and  sonorous,  or  sibilant  rales,  and  occasionally  coarse  moist 
rales  are  heard.  In  cases  which  have  lasted  some  time  a  moderate  amount 
of  emphysema  can  be  inferred  from  the  prominence  of  the  infra-clavicular 
regions,  and  exaggerated  resonance  over  the  chest  in  front  and  the 
depression  of  the  bases  posteriorly. 

These  symptoms  and  signs  may  continue  for  three  or  four  weeks  only, 
and  gradually  wTar  off,  or  they  may  last  as  many  months — if  they  begin 
in  the  winter  or  spring,  often  continuing  until  the  middle  of  the  summer. 
While  they  are  constantly  present,  they  vary  in  intensity  from  time*  to 
time,  being  usually  much  worse  at  night.  The  symptoms  are  always 
increased  by  exposure  to  a  cold,  damp  atmosphere,  by  any  fresh  acces- 
sion of  bronchitis,  and  often  by  trivial  digestive  distiirhanros.  The  usual 
duration  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  has  been  from  two  to  six  weeks.  The 
cough  is  not  usually  severe,  and  expectoration  in  most  oases  is  absent. 
The  general  health  is  often  but  little  affected.     With  recovery  from  the 
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asthmatic  sjrmptoms  the  emphysema  usually  disappears  gradually,  al- 
though 1  have  seen  one  severe  case  in  which  it  persisted. 

What  proportion  of  these  children  afterward  develop  ordinary  asthma, 
I  am  unable  from  personal  experience  to  say.  Some  undoubtedly  do, 
but  in  others  which  1  have  been  able  to  follow,  recovery  has  seemed  to 
be  permanent  This  would  appear  more  likely  in  those  cases  closely 
associated  with  rickets,  or  with  other  causes  which  disappear  spontane- 
ously with  time  or  as  a  result  of  treatment. 

Hay  Fever. — This  is  very  rare  before  the  seventh,  and  but  few  well- 
marked  cases  are  seen  iK^fore  the  tenth  year.  In  its  clinical  aspects  it 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  disease  as  seen  in  adults,  except  pos- 
sibly by  the  greater  prominence  of  the  bronchial  catarrh. 

Ordinary  Attacks  of  the  Adult  Type. — These  usually  occur  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  excit- 
ing cause.  The  beginning  is  usually  at  night,  with  dyspncea,  a  short,  dry 
crmgh,  and  loud,  wheezing  respiration.  Deep  recession  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  chest  is  seen,  as  in  laryngeal  stenosis.  There  is  prolonged  expira- 
tion, acconij)anied  by  loud,  sonorous,  sibilant  and  wheezing  rales,  and 
the  vesicular  murmur  is  very  feeble.  Later,  moist  rales  may  be 
heard.  After  many  attacks  emphysema  is  present.  This  occurs  more 
rapidly  than  in  adults,  and  may  be  extreme,  giving  rise  in  marked  cases 
to  serious  thoracic  deformity.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  sleep  and 
interference  witli  nutrition,  the  general  health  may  become  seriously 
impaired. 

Diagnosis. — Typical  attacks  of  asthma  are  easily  recognised.  Some 
of  the  catarrhal  forms  seen  in  infancy,  however,  present  some  difficulty, 
and  a  positive  diagnosis  may  be  impossible  except  by  the  progress  of  the 
case.  The  blood  picture  in  asthma  is  characteristic  and  of  much  value 
in  diagnosis.  The  important  thing  is  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
eosinophile  cells.  They  may  form  as  high  as  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
leucocytes.  In  a  scries  of  cases  examined  in  my  clinic  by  Wile,  the 
average  was  10.7  per  cent;  the  highest  being  2G  per  c^nt.  The  eosin- 
ophilia  is  greatest  at  the  height  of  the  attack.  The  blood  examination 
serves  to  differentiate  asthma  from  simple  bronchitis  and  from  tuber- 
culosis. The  existence  of  marked  cosinophilia  definitely  establishes  the 
asthmatic  character  of  some  of  these  attacks  in  infancy. 

Prognosis. — This  is  best  in  tlie  cases  of  catarrhal  asthma  in  infants, 
and  in  older  patients  when  it  <lcp<»nds  upon  some  local  cause  which  can 
be  removed,  as  when  the  disease  is  due  to  reflex  nasal  or  pharyngeal 
irritation.  In  the  majority  of  other  cases,  asthma  is  likely  to  Wome 
chroni(^  unless  the  child  is  removed  (o  some  climate  in  which  the  attacks 
do  not  occur.  The  youn;xer  the  child,  the  shorter  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  the  less  marked  the  henfditary  tendency,  the  better  the 
prognosis. 
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Treatment. — The  nose  and  the  rhino-pharynx  should  be  carefully 
examined  in  every  case  of  asthma,  and  any  pathological  condition  there 
present  should  receive  attention  as  the  first  step  in  the  treatment.  Spe- 
cial importance,  in  children,  should  be  attached  to  tlie  removal  of  adenoid 
growths  of  the  pharynx.  1  must  admit,  however,  to  have  seen  very  few 
cases  of  asthma  cured  or  even  greatly  improved  by  these  means.  During 
attacks,  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  symptoms  is  the  inhalation  of 
fumes  of  nitre  paper  or  stramonium  leaves.  Most  of  the  proprietary 
remedies  (Papier  de  Fruneau,  Himrod's  cure,  and  Kidder's  pastilles) 
contain  these  ingredients.  The  sleeping  room  may  be  filled  with  the 
fumes  of  these  substances,  or  the  child. may  be  placed  in  a  tent  into  which 
the  fumes  are  introduced.  Emetics  may  be  employed  when  the  attack 
is  brought  on  by  indigestion.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  night  attacks, 
nothing  in  my  experience  has  been  so  valuable  as  a  full  dose  of  antipyrine 
at  bedtime — four  grains  at  five  years  and  six  grains  at  ten  years. 
Between  the  attacks  the  main  reliance  should  be  upon  the  s}Tup  of 
hydriodic  acid  (for  a  child  of  five  years  the  dose  is  ITt  v  to  ITt  x,  t.i.d.) 
and  potasFium  iodide  (gr.  ii  to  gr.  iv,  t.i.d.),  which  arc  to  be  given 
for  a  long  time.  Tonics  are  to  be  used  in  nearly  all  cases.  Those  espe- 
cially valuable  in  asthmatic  patients  are  cinclionidia  (gr.  ii,  t.i.d.)  and 
arsenic  (gr.  j^,  t.i.d.).    They  may  be  advantageously  combined. 

In  the  severe  acute  attacks  notliing  gives  so  much  immediate  relief  as 
the  use  of  adrenalin  hypodermically— ilose  ITt  v  to  a  child  of  three  years. 

In  the  cases  of  catarrhal  asthma  following  bronchitis,  expectorants 
and  ordinary  cough  remedies  are  useless.  Cod-liver  oil  and  the  iodide  of 
potassium  are  valual)le  in  some  of  the  cases.  Others  are  greatly  relieved 
by  the  regular  use  of  creosote  inhalations  several  times  a  day,  with  a 
nightly  dose  of  antipyrine.  The  fumes  of  nitre  and  stramonium  often 
afPord  no  relief,  and  sometimes  tlie  cases  arc  made  distinctly  worse  by 
them.  The  best  of  all  measures  is  to  send  the  child  at  once  to  a  warm, 
dry  climate. 

For  all  children  who  have  had  repeated  attacks,  whether  in  the  form 
of  hay  fever  or  for  those  whose  asthma  is  chiefly  in  the  winter  and  spring 
and  excited  by  attacks  of  bronchitis,  the  most  important  thing  is  re- 
moval to  a  place  where  they  do  not  have  the  disease,  and  a  residence 
there  long  enough  to  break  up  the  tendency  to  recurrence.  This  will 
usually  require  several  years.  The  region  best  suited  to  most  asthmatics 
is  one  which  is  high,  dry,  and  moderately  warm.  Some  do  exceedingly 
well  at  the  seashore;  others  much  better  in  the  mountains.  Patients 
often  suffer  less  in  cities  than  in  the  country.  If  taken  early,  asthma 
in  children  is  frequently  curable  by  these  means;  if  neglected,  the  disease 
is  almost  sure  to  continue  until  adult  life. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS.— (.CorUimuid.) 

PNEUMONIA. 

In  early  life  the  lungs  arc  more  frequently  the  seat  of  organic  disease 
than  any  other  organs  in  the  body.  Pneumonia  ia  very  eonimon  as  a 
primary  disease,  and  ranks  first  as  a  complication  of  the  various  forms 
of  acute  infectious  disease  of  children.  It  is  one  of  the  large  factors  in 
the  mortality  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Cases  of  acute  pneumonia  are  divided,  from  an  anatomical  point  of 
view,  into  two  principal  groups:  (1)  Broncho-pnounionia,  also  known  as 
catarrhal  and  as  lobular  pneumonia.     (3)  Lobar  pneumonia,  also  known 
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Fio.  70. — Bboncho-pneuuonia.  Tho  picture  shows  at  JtB  centre  one  entire  air  veaicle, 
and  at  ita  niaripn  pnrls  ijf  four  nt  five  othnr  vcsirlcs;  thny  are  filled  with  larice  epi- 
thdul  cells  having  Bmall  iiurlei.  Thorc  arc  also  Bern  Icurocytrs  with  intensely 
black  nuclei  and  narrow  pnjioplasm.  IJctween  the  erils  is  a  finely  granular  ma- 
terial, which  is  the  exudation  fluid  nisKulBted  durinR  the  hardening  process.  The 
alveolar  aepta  are  somewhat  infiltrated. — From  Karg  and  Schniurl. 

as  croupous  and  as  fiiirinoiis  pncuiuoniji.  Tlicsp  difTer  little  from  each 
other  in  etiology,  but  cimsidcridily  in  the  products  of  inlliinimnlion,  the 
distribution  of  the  tlisi'iisc  in  the  lung,  and  somewhat  an  to  the  parts 
involved  and  the  nature  of  the  cluinge-s  in  them. 

In  bToncho-pnciinioniii  the  large  broiiclii  are  Ihc  wat  of  a  su)>erficial 
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inflanimation,  while  in  those  of  small  size  the  entire  bronchial  wall  is 
aifected;  the  exudation  into  the  air  vesicles  is  mainly  cellular,  being 
made  up  of  epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  and  red  blood-cells  (Fig.  ?0), 
fibrin  being  either  absent,  or  present  only  in  small  amount.  In  many 
eases  there  are  marked  changes  both  in  the  alveolar  septa  and  in  the 
interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung;  resolution  is  often  imperfect,  and  there 
is  a  stronfj;  tendency  for  tlie  infiamniation  to  pass  into  a  chronic  form, 
involving  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  lung.  The  lesion  ia 
widely  and  often  irregiilarly  distributed,  usually  being  most  marked  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  small  bronchi  from  which  the  inflammation  spreads, 
and  in  the  most  superficial  lobules  of  the  lung. 

In  lobar  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  when  present,  is  usually  superficial, 
the  walls  of  the  bronchi  Iwing  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected;  the 


Fio.  71. — Lobar  Pnei^uonia.  In  the  air  vpaiclp  ahowu  in  the  picture  there  ia  a  firm, 
clusp  network  of  fibrin,  in  the  mcahpH  of  whieh  are  Icumcytes.  At  the  lower  part  the 
exudation  lioit  rontrurtinl  away  from  the  wall  in  eonsequencc  of  the  proceoa  of  hard- 
eniag. — From  Karg  and  Schmurl. 

same  is  true  of  the  alveolar  septa.  The  priiiilpal  product  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  fibrin  (  Kig.  71 ),  wliii'h  fill!'  the  niviiili  and  the  terminal  bron- 
chi, the  cells  I)cing  rHativcly  few  ami  cliicfly  IcuccM'vtcs.  The  process  is 
usually  slijirply  lirruuisiTilicil.  iiivulving  jin  iintire  lohc  or  a  part  of  a 
lolw.  in  most  niscs  i1  rlcars  up  rapidly  and  completely,  there  l>eii^  but 
little  tendency  to  involve  the  framework  of  the  lung  in  a  chronic  process. 
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While  in  typical  cases  the  two  forms  of  inflammation  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, there  are  seen  many  intermediate  forms  which  partake  of  the  char- 
acters of  both,  and  one  may  he  in  doubt,  even  after  a  microscopical  ex- 
amination, in  which  group  to  place  a  case.  It  not  infrccpiently  liappens 
tliat  both  varieties  of  pneumonia  are  present  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  lung  or  in  both  lungs  at  the  same  time.  These  mixed  forms  are 
especially  frequent  during  the  second  and  third  years;  but  during  the 
first  year,  and  after  the  third,  the  types  are  usually  well  marked. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  frequency  of  lobar  and  broncho- 
pneumonia in  three  hundred  and  seventy  cases,*  nearly  all  taken  from 
one  institution  (New  York  Infant  Asylum).  There  are  included  all 
the  cases  of  acute  primary  pneumonia  occurring  during  a  period  of 
seven  years: 

Under  six  months,  broncho-pneumonia,  73  cases;  lobar  pneumonia,  11  cases. 
Six  to  twelve    " 
Second  year, 
Third       *• 
Fourth     " 

Totals,  "  261      "  "  "         109     " 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  occurring 
during  the  first  two  years,  twenty-five  per  cent  were  lobar  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  were  broncho-pneumonia. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  micro-organisms  with  which 
the  different  forms  of  pneumonia  are  associated,  we  find  that  they  do 
not  correspond  to  the  anatomical  varieties.  Ijobar  pneumonia  is  reg- 
ularly associated  with  the  j)resence  of  the  j)neumococcu8,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  other  organisms  are  also  found.  In  broncho-pneumonia 
there  is  almost  always  a  mixed  infection.  In  the  primary  cases  the 
pneumococcus  is  usually  the  predominant  organism,  but  it  is  conmionly 
associated  with  the  8taphylo((K*cu8  aureus,  in  the  secondary  cases,  espe- 
cially when  pneumonia  follows  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  the  strepto- 
coccus is  usually  present,  such  cases  being  generally  of  a  severe  type.  In 
the  pneumonia  of  diphtheria,  l>esides  the  streptococcus  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  is  frequently  found.  In  winter  the  bacillus  of  influenza  may  be 
the  only  organism  present,  but  it  is  usually  associated  with  the  ])neumo- 
coccus.  The  organisms  mentioned  are  found  in  all  possible  combinations, 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  predominating.  With  any  of  them 
the  bacillus  of  diplitheria  or  that  of  tuberculosis  may  l)e  found.  Some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  infection  in  broneho-pncunKmia  may  l)e  gained 
from  the  following  tabic — the  sputum  cultures  representing  the  pneu- 


•  The  (livi.sion  wn«  hero  made  according  to  the  predominant  clinical  or  pathologi- 
cal features.     Modt  of  the  doubtful  cases  were  classed  as  broncho-pneumonia. 
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monias  of  one  winter  and  spring  in  the  Babies'  TToBpital,  and  the  post- 
mortem cultures  from  those  of  two  seasons  *  in  the  same  institution : 


Staphylococcus  aureus 

Pneumococcus 

Streptococcus 

Bacillus  influenzse .... 


Sputum  cultures  from  124 
cases  of  pneumonia. 


116 
94 
63 
47 


Post-mortem  cultures  from  the 
lungs  in  59  cases  of  pneumonia. 


36 
26 
17 
19 


Wh}'  the  same  exciting  cause  in  one  case  produces  broncho-pneumonia 
and  in  another  lobar  pneumonia  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  structure  of  the  king  at  the  different  ages,  especially  the  relatively 
large  size  of  the  bronchi  in  infancy.  Again,  in  very  young  and  in  feeble 
children,  the  process  tends  to  become  diffuse  and  the  products  are  chiefly 
cellular;  in  those  who  are  older  and  more  vigorous  it  is  likely  to  be 
circumscribed,  with  fibrin  as  its  chief  product ;  in  the  intermediate  ages 
and  intermediate  conditions  the  types  are  often  mingled. 

The  immediate  source  of  infecticm  of  the  lungs  is  the  mouth  or  the 
rhino-pharynx.  All  the  forms  of  bacteria  found  in  pneumonia  may  be 
found  in  these  cavities,  some  of  them  constantly,  others  only  at  certain 
times,  especially  during  an  attack  of  any  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases. 
Provided  the  other  conditions  are  favourable,  pneumonia  may  be  excited 
by  direct  contagion.  This  plays  a  small  part  in  inducing  primary  pneu- 
monia ;  there  seems,  however,  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  secondary  forms, 
especially  the  pneumonia  complicating  measles,  diphtheria  and  influenza, 
are  not  infrequently  communicated  in  this  way. 

The  different  forms  of  pneumonia  which  will  be  considered  are:  (1) 
Acute  bronclio-pneumonia ;  (2)  acute  lobar  pneumonia;  (3)  acute 
pleuro-pneumonia ;  (4)  hypostatic  pneumonia;  (5)  chronic  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

Tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Tuberculosis. 

ACUTE  BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA. 
(Catarrhal  Pneumonia;  Lobular  Pneumonia;  Capillary  Bronchitis.) 

This  is  essentially  the  pneumonia  of  infancy.  Under  two  years,  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  of  primary  pneumonia  are  of  this  variety,  and 
throughout  childliood  nearly  all  tlie  cases  of  secondary  pneumonia.  The 
term  broncho-pneumonia  describes  a  lesion  rather  than  a  disease,  several 
quite  distinct  forms  of  infection  being  included  under  this  head.  Its 
mortality  is  high,  because  of  the  tender  age  of  the  patients  in  which  the 


*  See  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  v,  449;   and  Journal  American    Medical 
Association,  Iv,  1241. 
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primary  cases  occur,  and  also  because  when  secondary  it  complicates  the 
most  severe  forms  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  of  children. 

Etiology. — The  426  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  of  which  I   have 
notes  occurred  as  follows: 

During  the  first  year 224  cases,  or  53  per  cent. 

"   second  year 142     "       "  33    "      " 

"   third       "    46     "       "11    "      " 

"        "   fourth     " 10     "       "    2    "      " 

"        "   fifth        "    4     "       "    1    "      " 


426  100 

After  four  years  broncho-pneumonia  is  infrequent  as  a  primary  dis- 
ease, although  it  is  seen  throughout  childhood  as  a  complication  of  the 
infectious  diseases. 

Of  the  cases  referred  to,  38  per  cent  occurred  during  the  winter 
montlis,  31  per  cent  during  the  spring,  13  per  cent  during  the  summer, 
and  18  per  cent  during  the  autunm.  While,  therefore,  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  cases  occurred  in  the  cold  months,  broncho-pneumonia  is  seen 
throughout  the  year. 

Broncho-pneumonia  affects  all  classes,  but  is  most  frequent  in  chil- 
dren having  poor  hygienic  surroundings,  especially  in  inmates  of  institu- 
tions, and  in  those  previously  debilitated  by  constitutional  or  local  dis- 
ease. In  246  consecutive  cases  of  primary  pneumonia,  110  were  in  good 
condition  prior  to  the  attack,  and  126  were  delicate,  rachitic,  or  syphilitic. 

The  following  table  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  conditions  with  which 
acute  broncho-pneumonia  is  most  frequently  seen ;  443  cases  were  classed 
as  follows: 

Primary  * 164 

Secondary  to  bronchitLs  of  the  large  tubes 41 

Complicating  measles 89 

"            pertussis 66 

"            diphtheria 47 

"            acute  ileo-colitiB 19 

"            scarlet  fever 7 

"            influenza 6 

"            varicella 2 

"            erysipelas 2 

443 

A  large  number  of  the  patients  had  previously  suffered  from  one  or 
more  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and  fifteen  previously  had  broncho-pneumonia. 

As  an  exciting  cause,  cx])()sure  to  cold  must  still  be  classed  among  the 
potent  factors  of  ])rinmry  pneumonia.  The  organisms  concerned  in 
broncho-pneumonia  lmv(»  Ikm'ii  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter. 

*  It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  cases  complicating  influenza  were  included 
among  these  primary  cases. 
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Leaioiu. — 'I'Ikt  tcrni  broncho-pnt'iimonia  is  now  generally  adopted  as 
n  p-iii'ri<'  one,  nml  it  itt  tii  )>c  |>r<.'f<!rred  either  to  lobular  or  catarrhal 
piii'iiiiioiijii,  UH  it  f^iviti  ])ninun<'n<-o  to  the  bromihial  eleoicnt  in  the  inflam- 
iiiiilion.    'V\k  )ii'(K'c»>it  iiiiiv  1>ogin  in  the  larger  tubes  and  gradually  extend 
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almost  at  the  same  time  in  the  small  bronchi  and  the  air  vesicles,  as  both 
are  found  involved,  even  when  death  occurs  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
first  symptoms. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  parts  of  the  lung  affected 
bear  no  relation  to  the  bronchi — ^where  there  are  found  simply  smaller 
or  larger  areas  of  pneumonia  irregularly  scattered  through  the  lung, 
usually  near  the  surface  (Plate  XI).  Prom  the  distribution  of  the 
lesions  sucli  cases  might  better  be  termed  lobular  than  broncho-pneu- 
monia. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  past  about  pulmonary  collapse  from  ob- 
struction of  the  small  bronchi,  as  a  condition  antecedent  to  this  form  of 
pulmonary  inflammation.  So  far  as  my  own  observations  go,  there  has 
been  adduced  but  little  evidence  that  this  is  the  rule,  or,  indeed,  that  it 
often  occurs.  Even  in  autopsies  made  very  early  in  the  disease,  but  little 
collapse  is  found,  most  of  the  cases  supporting  the  view  of  Delafield,  that 
when  the  disease  extends  from  the  bronchi  to  the  air  cells  it  involves 
those  surrounding  the  tube  quite  as  regularly  as  those  to  wliich  the  tube 
leads. 

The  following  observations  are  made  from  a  study  of  170  autopsies 
of  which  I  have  records,  microscopical  examinations  having  been  made  in 
about  one-tliird  of  the  number. 

Seat  of  the  Disease. — In  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  autopsies  extensive 
disease  was  found  in  both  lungs.  The  parts  most  affected  were  the  lower 
lobes  posteriorly;  next  to  this  the  posterior  part  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  lobes.  The  left  lower  lobe  was  more  extensively  diseased  than  the 
right  in  over  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  If  the  pneumonia  is  in  front  only, 
the  right  apex  is  the  most  frequent  seat. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  cases  which  appear  to  follow  tolerably 
well-defined  stages  of  congestion,  consolidation,  and  resolution;  but  the 
disease  may  be  arrested  at  any  of  the  stages  and  the  case  recover,  or 
death  may  occur  at  any  stage  and  there  may  be  found  at  autopsy  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  lung  representing  all  the  stages  mentioned.  In  con- 
sidering, therefore,  the  lesions  of  broncho-pneumonia,  it  seems  best  to 
describe  the  condition  in  which  the  lungs  are  found  at  the  various  periods 
when  death  is  likely  to  occur,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
different  stages  of  the  disease,  as  in  lobar  pneumonia. 

1.  The  Acule  Congestive  Form  {Acute  lied  Pneumonia), — This  is 
the  condition  in  which  the  lung  is  usually  found  if  death  occurs  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  disease.  In  the  cases  severe  enough  to 
cause  death  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  very  little  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  except  acute  congestion.  The  vessels  of  the  pleura  are  dis- 
tended, and  there  may  be  small  superficial  hiemorrhages.  Both  lower 
lobes  are  usually  heavy  and  dark  coloured.  There  is  to  the  naked  eye 
no  consolidation.     All,  or  nearly  all,  the  lung  can  be  inflated.     On  sec- 
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tion,  there  is  found  intense  congestion  with  some  oedema.  When  the 
process  lias  lasted  a  little  longer  the  affected  areas  are  more  sharply 
defined.  These,  usually  the  posterior  portions  of  hoth  lungs,  are  of  a 
brownish-red  colour,  and  appear  partially  consolidated,  although  wit'i 
a  little  force  they  may  in  most  cases  be  inflated.  After  section,  pus  and 
mucus  flow  from  the  divided  bronchi,  and  the  whole  lung  may  be  more 
or  less  congested  or  oedematous. 

The  microscope  alone  reveals  the  fact  that  these  are  not  cases  of  sim- 
ple pulmonary  congestion  or  bronchitis  of  the  finer  tubes.  In  one  case 
in  which  death  occurred  twelve  hours  from  the  first  symptoms,  I  found 
well-marked  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  air  vesicles.  In  these 
hyper-acute  cases,  the  microscope  shows  great  distention  of  all  the  small 
blood-vessels  of  the  affected  area,  and  small  or  large  extravasations  of 
blood  just  beneath  the  pleura,  into  the  alveoli  and  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
lung.  In  some  cases  these  haemorrhages  form  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  lesion.  The  air  vesicles  are  partially,  some  almost  completely, 
filled  with  red  blood-cells,  swollen  and  desquamated  epithelial  cells,  and 
a  few  leucocytes  (Fig.  70).  The  red  blood-cells  predominate.  The  in- 
flammation may  be  diffuse,  involving  nearly  a  whole  lobe,  or  in  small 
areas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small  bronchi.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  large  and  small  bronchi  is  the  seat  of  catarrhal  inflammation, 
and  the  walls  of  the  latter  are  infiltrated  with  round  cells. 

When  the  process  has  lasted  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
all  the  changes  described  are  more  marked,  but  the  red  colour  of  the 
inflammatory  products  still  persists.  Such  eases  give  during  life  only 
the  signs  of  congestion  and  bronchitis. 

2.  The  Mottled,  Red  and  Gray  Pneumonia. — This  is  the  usual  ap- 
pearance when  the  disease  has  lasted  somewhat  longer,  and  is  found  in 
most  of  the  cases  dying  between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  days.  There 
are  usually  at  this  time  quite  large  areas  of  consolidation,  sometimes 
affecting  nearly  an  entire  lobe,  so  that  at  first  sight  the  case  may  resemble 
lobar  pneumonia.  This  is  sometimes  described  as  the  "  pscudo-lobar  " 
form.  The  extent  of  these  areas  depends  largely  upon  the  duration  of 
the  disease.  In  most  cases  there  is  pleurisy  over  the  consolidated  por- 
tions. This  may  cause  the  lung  to  adhere  to  the  chest  wall,  the  firmness 
of  the  adhesions  depending  upon  the  duration  of  the  process.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lung  is  usually  of  a  mottled  red  and  gray  colour ;  it  often  has 
a  coarsely  granular  feel,  due  to  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  super- 
ficial lobules  of  the  lung.  On  section,  it  is  rarely  found  that  an  entire 
lobe  is  consolidated,  the  superficial  portion  being  most  affected,  while 
the  central  part  is  normal  or  only  congested.  Tlie  colour  is  mottled,  like 
that  of  the  surface.  In  some  places  the  consolidation  appears  complete; 
in  others  the  consolidated  areas  are  separated  by  healthy,  congested,  or 
emphysematous  lung  tissue  (Fig.  73).     The  gray  areas  surround  the 
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small  bronchi  and  vary  in  size.  The  smallest  ones  look  very  much  like 
miliary  tubercles.  The  larger  ones  are  seen  where  the  process  has  existed 
for  a  longer  time  and  has  gradually  invaded  the  contiguous  air  celk.  If 
the  lung  is  cut  parallel  with  the  bronchi,  there  may  be  seen  small  gray 
stris  of  pneumonia  along  tlieir  course  (Fig.  12,  C).  From  the  cut 
bronchi,  pus  flowa  quile  freely  on  prewure.     The  bronchial  walls  are 


Fro.  73. — AcDTB  Bboncho-pneumonia.     In  the  centre  is  shown  b  Bmnll  hronchiu,  B, 

with  a  lone  of  pDCumonia  about  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  section  is  made  up  of 
emphysematous  luDg  tiuuF.  E  E,  showing  dilatation  of  the  alveolar  spaces  and  rup- 
ture of  some  of  the  alveolar  septa.  At  the  border,  AAA,  ore  seco  the  marEios  irf 
ooDSolidated  areas  of  luog. 

often  seen  to  l>e  tliifkcnHl  even  by  the  naked  eye.  The  parts  affected 
are  utmally  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lower  \o\te  of  one  or  both  sides, 
the  remainder  of  the  lolws  I)eing  congested  or  ledi'matous,  while  in  front 
the  lung  is  cnipliysematoup. 

Under  the  miernscopc  the  smaller  bronchi  (Fig.  72)  are  seen  to  be 
much  thickened  and  iiifillrateil  with  leucocytes.  The  gray  areas  sur- 
rounding the  broiiiJii  arc  iiiii<le  up  of  groupa  of  air  vesicles,  which  are 
]»cked  wilh  leucocytes  (Fig.  74).  Fibrin  is  sometimes  seen  in  email 
amount,  also  red  l)lnnd-cells  and  desquamated  epithelial  cells,  but  the 
leucocytes  prcdominatf.  Surnmnding  the  areas  densely  infiltrated  are 
groups  of  air  vesicles  which  are  normal  or  congested,  or  which  show 
only  the  earlier  stages  uf  the  intlumnmlory  process. 
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3.  Gray  Pneumonia  {Persistent  Broncho-pneumonia). — This  forin 
is  Been  in  protracted  cases  where  there  have  been  continuous  symptoms 
usually  for  from  three  to  six  weeks.  The  pleuritic  adhesions  are  more 
general  and  firmer.  The  amount  of  lung  involved  may  be  very  great. 
often  nearly  the  whole  of  both  lungs  posteriorly.  The  affected  lung  a[)- 
peara  completely  consolidated  and  slightly  enlarged.  On  section,  it  is 
of  a  nearly  uniform  gray  colour,  sometimes  of  a  yellowish-gray.     On 


DcnsF  infiltration  of  puB  crila  in  nad  about  a  amall 
i;  under  a  low  power.  The  cavity  ehown  in  the  apecimon  is  a  croas-sectioD 
of  one  or  the  amali  bronchi,  which  is  partially  RtJcd  with  pus  cells:  the  epitholium  is 
di^troyed.  The  bronchial  wall  and  the  pulmonary  tixeue  in  the  neighbourhood  are  so 
densely  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  that  almost  every  traw  of  normal  atnicture  is 
efTaccd,  Child  fifteen  months  old,  disease  of  four  weeka'  duralion.  Extensive  areas 
like  this  were  found  in  both  lungs. 

pressure,  pus  exudes  fnuii  the  smaller  and  larger  hrondii.  The  bronchial 
walls  are  markedly  thickened,  and  in  some  places  there  may  be  a  slight 
dilatation  of  the  smaller  bronchi.  The  part  of  tlie  hmg  nut  consolidated 
may  lie  almost  white,  owing  to  vesicular  emphysema.  In  some  cases 
there  is  also  interstitial  emphysema.    Small  cavities  containing  pus  may 
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be  found  in  the  lung.     The  bronchial  glands  are  frequently  swollen  to 
the  size  of  a  large  bean,  and  are  of  a  reddisli-gray  colour. 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  air  vesicles  of  tlie  consolidated  por- 
tions are  distended  chiefly  with  leucocytes,  hut  there  are  also  epithelial 


Fta.  7.1.— Perhmtent  RxcjNrHo-PNEi'uoNM :  Ui<iHi.T  MAUKiriBD.  There  u  Bhown  kt 
A  A  markfil  [hirkciiinic  "F  th<:  alveolar  septa.  encroarbinB  upon  the  alveolar  spaces. 
All  the  alveoli.  B  B,  are  densely  packed  with  leucorytes.  A  Bimilar  condition  al«0 
throufth  neariy  the  whole  of  (he  affected  luDg.     (For  history  and  tensperature,  see 

FiK.  S4.) 


The  alveolar  septa  may  lie  so  much  thick- 
ic  alveolar  spaces  (Fip.  ITt).     Complete  reso- 


and  connectivc-tisKi 
cncd  as  to  cncroa<'li 
lufion  is  then  iiiip< 

TermiiLationi. —  Disilh  may  oi-cur  at  any  stage,  or  the  patliolnRieal 
process  may  he  arnstcd  at  any  stage  and  the  case  go  on  to  recovery. 
Resolution  may  lake  plaix'  iH'forc  any  consnlidatiim  recognisable  by  phys- 
ical signs  has  nccurred  :  in  such  cases  it  is  usually  rapid  and  cimiplete. 
If  there  has  been  coiiMilidalion.  n'solutinn  may  take  place  after  two  or 
three  weeks  and  be  complete,  or  t(  may  he  delayed  for  five  or  six  weeks 
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and  still  be  complete.  In  many  cases,  especially  those  in  which  it  is 
delayed,  resolution  is  only  partial,  and  there  are  relapses  or  recurring 
attacks.  After  the  first,  or  after  several  attacks,  there  may  develop  a 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia;  or  simple  pneumonia  may  be  followed 
by  tuberculosis.  Such  cases  as  these  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  much  more  frequent  ones  in  which  the  broncho-pneumonia  is 
tuberculous  from  the  outset. 

Associated  Lesions  of  the  Lungs. — Pleurisy  is  almost  invariably  found 
over  every  large  area  of  consolidation,  and  in  cases  of  more  than  three  or 
four  days'  duration;  while  in  most  of  those  fatal  within  the  first  two 
or  three  days  the  pleura  is  normal  or  only  congested.  It  is  seen  in  all 
grades  of  severity,  from  a  slight  gray  film  of  fibrin  that  can  hardly  be 
stripped  off,  to  a  yellowish-green  exudation  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 
A  small  amount  of  serum — one  or  two  ounces — in  the  pleural  sac  is  not 
uncommon,  but  a  large  serous  effusion  is  very  rare.  Ca?es  in  which  there 
is  an  excessive  inflammation  of  the  pleura  are  considered  elsewhere  under 
the  head  of  Pleuro-pneumonia.  Empyema  occurs  both  during  the  stage 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lung  and  while  this  is  subsiding,  but  it  is 
less  frequent  than  in  lobar  pneumonia. 

Bronchial  Glands, — In  all  the  recent  acute  cases  these  are  swollen 
and  red ;  the  usual  size  is  that  of  a  pea  or  a  bean.  They  show  microscopic- 
ally the  usual  changes  of  acute  hyperplasia.  In  protracted  cases,  and 
after  repeated  attacks,  they  may  be  two  or  three  times  the  size  mentioned, 
and  of  a  gray  colour.  It  is  rare  that  they  are  large  enough  to  give  rise 
to  symptoms  unless  they  become  tlie  seat  of  tuberculous  deposits. 

Emphysema, — This  is  one  of  the  regular  and  striking  features  of 
acute  broncho-pneumonia  in  infancy,  it  being  especially  marked  in  tlie 
protracted  cases.  It  is  usually  vesicular,  involving  the  greater  part  of 
the  upper  lobes  in  front  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower  lobes.  Oc- 
casionally interstitial  emphysema  is  seen,  forming  either  large  striae  upon 
the  surface  of  the  lung,  or  blebs  of  considerable  size  along  the  anterior 
margin.  This  may  occur  even  in  cases  uncomplicated  by  pertussis  or 
laryngeal  stenosis. 

Gangrene, — Gangrenous  areas  were  found  in  six  cases  of  the  series 
mentioned.  In  four  of  these  the  pneumonia  was  primary,  in  one  it 
followed  diphtheria,  and  in  one  ileo-colitis.  It  occurred  in  scattered  areas 
of  a  grayish-green  colour,  varying  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

Abscesses  of  the  lung  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Tliey  were  noted 
in  seven  per  cent  of  the  autopsies.  They  are  usually  minute  and  mul- 
tiple, varying  in  size  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  Some- 
times a  portion  of  a  lobe  is  fairly  honeycombed  with  minute  abscesses. 
In  one  case  a  large  abscess  was  found  occupying  the  greater  part  of  a 
lobe,  the  symptoms  resembling  those  of  empyema.    Abscesses  are  usually 
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found  in  regions  where  the  inflammatory  process  has  been  especially 
intense.  They  may  be  found  in  prolonged  cases,  in  those  of  unusual  se- 
verity, as  shown  by  excessively  high  temperature  and  rapid  extension  of 
the  disease,  and  in  very  delicate  subjects.  The  microscope  shows  that 
these  abscesses  usually  begin  as  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  small 
bronchi,  whose  walls  become  softened  and  break  down  on  account  of  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation.  They  may  be  superficial,  but  are  more 
commonly  in  the  interior  of  the  lung;  they  contain  yellow  pus  and 
sometimes  broken-down  lung  tissue.  Small  abscesses  can  not  be  recog- 
nised clinically ;  the  large  ones  give  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  empyema. 
They  are  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere.  In  several  instances  they  have 
been  successfully  operated  on,  though  wrongly  diagnosticated. 

The  lesions  in  otlier  organs  will  be  considered  under  Complications. 

Symptoms. — Broncho-pneumonia  has  no  typical  course.  The  cases 
differ  from  each  other  very  markedly,  but  they  may  be  divided  into  a 
few  quite  distinct  groups. 

1.  The  Acute  Congestive  Type. — This  may  be  seen  at  any  age,  but 
is  more  frequent  in  young  infants.  It  may  be  cither  primary  or  secondary, 
being  not  uncommon  in  either  form.  Its  symptoms  are  few  and  irreg- 
ular, and  the  disease  is  often  unrecognised.  The  entire  duration  may 
be  only  twenty- four  hours.  High  teni|)erature,  extreme  prostration, 
cyanosis,  and  rapid  respiration  may  be  the  only  symptoms.  The  tem- 
perature varies  between  104^  and  107°  F.,  usually  rising  steadily  until 
death  occurs.  The  prostration  is  extreme  from  the  outset,  the  patient 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  attack.  Cya- 
nosis is  frequently  present,  and  is  almost  always  seen  shortly  before  death. 
The  respirations  are  from  60  to  80  a  minute,  but  in  most  cases  not  strik- 
ingly laboured.  Cough  is  frequently  absent.  Cerebral  symptoms  are 
often  marked.  There  are  dulness  and  apathy,  sometimes  quite  profound 
stupor,  and  not  infrequently  convulsions  just  before  death.  The  physical 
signs  are  few  and  inconclusive.  There  is  often  nothing  abnormal  except 
very  rude  breatliing  over  both  lungs  behind;  sometimes  the  breathing 
on  one  side  is  feeble,  and  on  the  other  much  exaggerated.  There  may 
be  no  rales  whatever,  and  no  change  in  the  percussion  note. 

The  suddenness  and  severity  of  these  symptoms  are  something  which 
it  is  hard  for  one  who  has  not  observed  them  to  appreciate.  I  have 
known  an  infant  to  die  in  twelve  hours  from  the  time  in  which  he  was 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  confirm  the 
diagnosis  of  pneumonia  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  lung.  The 
diagnosis  can  not  be  positively  made  during  life,  and  in  most  of  the  cases 
the  disease  passes  under  some  other  name.  It  is  often  regarded  as  malig- 
nant scarlet  fever  or  measles  with  suppressed  eruption,  or  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. 

If  the  children  are  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  onset  of  vio- 
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lent  symptoms,  they  may  recover  completely  in  four  or  five  days,  the 
lung  clearing  up  very  rapidly.  In  other  cases  these  grave  symptoms  may 
abate  in  a  day  or  two,  to  be  followed  by  those  of  ordinary  broncho- 
pneumonia, which  runs  its  usual  course. 

The  symptoms  of  some  of  these  cases  may  be  explained  by  the  sudden 
intense  engorgement  of  the  lung,  which,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  tlie 
air  vesicles,  interferes  with  its  function  almost  as  much  as  does  consoli- 
dation. In  other  cases  the  symptoms  are  due  not  so  much  to  the  pulmo- 
nary condition  as  to  a  general  pneumococcus  infection.  A  case  lately 
came  under  my  notice  in  which  death  occurred  after  a  thirty  hours'  ill- 
ness, where  the  pneumococcus  was  found  by  culture  in  both  kidneys,  the 
spleen,  heart's  blood,  and  both  lungs. 

2.  Acute  Disseminated  Broncho-pneumonia  (Capillary  Bron- 
chitis).— Although  the  symptoms  in  this  class  of  cases  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  bronchitis,  I  have  never  failed  to  find  at  autopsy  evidences  of  pneu- 
monia also.  These  are  not  very  common  cases.  The  process  begins  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  medium-sized  and  small  bronchi,  but  not  of  the 
finest  bronchi.  The  onset  is  acute,  with  fever,  very  rapid  and  laboured 
breatliing,  severe  cough,  moderate  prostration,  and  in  most  cases 
cyanosis. 

The  temperature  is  not  high,  usually  only  from  100°  to  102°  F.,  and 
it  often  continues  so  for  three  or  four  days.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  and  at 
first  is  full  and  strong.  The  respirations  are  exceedingly  rapid,  often 
from  80  to  100  a  minute.  There  is  dyspnoea  with  marked  recession  of 
all  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  during  inspiration.  Cough  is  always  pres- 
ent, usually  severe,  and  sometimes  almost  incessant.  The  prostration  is 
not  so  great  as  in  the  cases  previously  described,  and  the  development  of 
the  symptoms  is  much  less  rapid. 

There  are  at  first  sibilant  and  afterward  subcrepitant  rales  over  the 
entire  chest,  with  which  are  usually  mingled  coarser  moist  rales.  There 
are  no  evidences  of  consolidation.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  every- 
where feeble,  but  not  otherwise  altered.  Percussion  generally  gives  ex- 
aggerated resonance,  owing  to  the  emphysema  which  is  present,  the  note 
being  sometimes  almost  tympanitic. 

The  symptoms  may  gradually  increase  in  severity  until  death  takes 
place  by  the  third  or  fourth  day,  from  respiratory  or  cardiac  failure. 
There  is  usually  marked  cyanosis,  and  toward  the  end  rapidly  increasing 
prostration.  Just  before  death  the  temperature  often  rises  rapidly  to 
106°  or  107°  F.  At  the  autopsy  there  are  found  evidences  of  bronchitis 
of  the  tubes  of  all  sizes,  and  minute  zones  of  pneumonia  about  the  smaller 
bronchi.  The  lungs  are  generally  in  a  state  of  hyper-inflation,  on  account 
of  which  they  do  not  collapse  on  opening  the  chest.  There  may  be  in 
addition  extensive  congestion  or  oedema,  the  development  of  which  has 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
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In  cases  which  do  not  prove  fatal  there  is  usually  by  the  third  or 
fourth  day  great  improvement  in  the  general  symptoms;  the  finer  rales 
may  disappear,  and  the  coarse  ones  become  more  and  more  prominent. 
By  the  end  of  a  week  there  may  be  complete  recovery.  Instead  of  this, 
there  may  be  a  continuance  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  fine  rales  in  front  only,  while  behind  there  are  gradually 
added  to  them  the  signs  of  consolidation  in  one  of  the  lower  lobes  near 
the  spine.  From  this  time  the  case  may  progress  as  one  of  ordinary 
broncho-pneumonia. 

The  prognosis  in  this  class  of  cases  is  wry  much  better  than  in  the 
congestive  variety,  recovery  being  probable  unless  the  patients  are  very 
young  or  very  delicate  infants. 

3.  Broncho-pneumoxia  of  the  Common  Type. — When  primary, 
this  usually  begins  suddenly  with  symptoms  not  unlike  those  of  lobar 
pneumonia.  This  was  the  mode  of  onset  in  two-thirds  of  my  cases. 
In  only  ten  per  cent  was  the  pneumonia  preceded  by  bronchitis  of  the 
large  tubes.  In  these  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  may  slowly  or  rapidly 
(Fig.  76)  merge  into  those  of  pneumonia.  When  the  onset  is  sudden 
it  is  marked  by  high  fever,  frequently  by  vomiting,  rarely  by  convul- 
sions. In  addition  there  are  rapid  respiration,  cough,  prostration,  and 
sometimes  cyanosis.  The  symptoms  are  more  distinctly  pulmonary  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  lobar  pneumonia. 

The  temperature,  as  a  rule,  is  high ;  rarely  is  it  continuously  so,  but 
it  is  of  a  remittent  type.  The  daily  fluctuations  often  amount  to  four  or 
five  degrees.  The  fever  usually  continues  from  one  to  three  weeks,  and 
gradually  subsides.  It  is  rare  for  it  to  terminate  by  crisis.  Although, 
as  a  rule,  we  expect  a  high  temperature  with  acute  pneumonia,  this  is 
not  invariable.  Primary  cases  may  run  their  course,  and  even  terminate 
fatally,  although  the  temperature  has  not  been  above  101°  F.  I  have 
records  of  several  such  cases.  A  low  temperature  is  more  often  seen 
in  young  and  delicate  infants  than  in  those  who  are  older  and  more 
robust. 

The  respirations  are  frequent  and  laboured;  there  is  real  dyspnoea. 
On  inspiration,  there  are  marked  recessions  of  all  the  soft  parts  of  the 
chest,  and  the  ala?  nasi  dilate  actively.  The  usual  rapidity  of  the  respira- 
tions is  from  60  to  80  per  minute;  very  often,  however,  it  rises  to  100, 
and  on  several  occasions  I  have  seen  it  even  120.  Respiration  generally 
seems  more  embarrassed  than  does  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  respiratory 
failure  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  death  than  cardiac  failure.  The 
pulse  is  always  rapid — from  150  to  200  a  minute — and  when  so  it  is  often 
irregular.  The  pulse  rate  is  of  much  less  importance  than  its  character. 
Early  it  is  full  and  strong,  but  soon  it  becomes  soft,  compressible,  and 
weak. 

The  prostration  is  usually  moderate  for  the  first  day  or  two,  but 
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steadily  increases  as  the  lung  becomes  more  and  more  involved,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  disease  may  be  extreme. 

Cough  is  much  more  constant  than  in  lobar  pneumonia,  and  more 
distressing ;  sometimes  it  is  almost  incessant.  It  disturbs  rest  and  sleep, 
and  may  cause  vomiting  if  the  paroxysm  occurs  soon  after  eating.  There 
is  no  expectoration.  Mucus  is  sometimes  coughed  up  into  the  trachea,  or 
even  the  pharynx,  to  be  swallowed  again,  or  more  frequently  aspirated 
into  the  lung.  If  during  a  severe  paroxysm  the  patient  is  turned  upon 
his  face  or  inverted,  much  of  this  mucus  may  be  dislodged.  A  strong 
cough  is  a  good  symptom;  suppression  of  the  cough  is  a  bad  symptom, 
indicating  a  loss  of  the  reflex  sensibility  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane and  of  the  respiratory  centre. 

Pain  in  the  chest  is  not  common,  and  is  rarely  an  annoying 
symptom. 

Cyanosis  is  present  at  some  time  in  most  of  the  severe  cases.  It  may 
occur  at  the  onset,  or  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  It 
is  usually  due  to  sudden  congestion  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  not  previ- 
ously involved.  Even  when  slight,  it  is  always  a  danger-signal  of  re- 
spiratory failure,  and  when  present  only  in  the  finger  tips  or  lips  indi- 
cates that  the  patient  must  be  carefully  watched  and  energetically  treated. 
In  the  severe  cases  the  whole  body  may  be  of  a  dull  leaden  hue. 

Nervous  symptoms  at  the  onset  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, convulsions  being  rare;  but  late  conv'ulsions,  particularly  in  the 
pneumonia  which  complicates  pertussis,  are  frequent,  and  when  present 
the  disease  is  usually  fatal.  Delirium  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the 
attack.  In  infants  this  shows  itself  by  excitement  and  inability  to  recog- 
nise the  nurse  or  mother.  Occasionally  patients  present  marked  cerebral 
symptoms  throughout  the  disease  closely  simulating  meningitis.  Ab 
elsewhere  stated,  the  nervous  symptoms  depend  not  upon  the  location  of 
the  disease,  but  upon  its  extent,  the  intensity  of  the  infection,  and  upon 
the  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  such  symptoms  being  especially  common 
in  rachitic  children  and  in  those  suffering  from  pertussis. 

Gastro-enteric  symptoms  are  frequent  in  infancy,  and  are  of  much 
importance.  Often  there  are  from  four  to  six  stools  a  day,  of  a  green 
colour,  containing  mucus  and  undigested  food.  These  symptoms  depend 
upon  the  feeble  digestion  which  is  associated  with  the  febrile  process, 
and  are  often  aggravated  by  improper  feeding  and  overmedication.  Vom- 
iting and  diarrhoea  add  much  to  the  danger  of  the  attack.  In  summer 
this  complication  is  more  frequent  and  is  likely  to  be  more  severe.  Dis- 
tention of  the  stomach  or  intestines  from  gas  may  be  the  cause  of  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  owing  to  the  added  embarrassment  of  respiration 
produced  by  this  upward  pressure.  In  infants  it  may  lead  to  attacks  of 
cvanosis,  and  even  to  convulsions. 

The  blood  in  acute  broncho-pneumonia  shows  regularly  the  changes 
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ot  a  modente  Gecondary  antemia,  which  in  protracted  casee  becomes  ver; 
narked.  A  leucocytosis  is  almost  iovariabty  present.  Id  an  average 
case  this  ranges  from  30,000  to  40,000.  It  sometimes  is  excessively  high 
without  any  apparent  reason.  I  have  several  times  seen  it  over  100,000. 
The  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  polyniorphonuckar  cells  which  usually 
form  from  sixty  to  eiglity  per  cent  of  the  total  leucocytes.  With  the  fall 
in  temperature  the  leuc-oeytosis  in  most  cases  rapidly  disappears.  A 
rapid  diminutiou  in  tlie  lciieo<.'ytosis  may  indicate  a  marked  loss  of  re- 
sistance in  the  patient;  and  may  be  seen  with  cidier  a  high  or  a  low 
temperature.  In  the  pneumonia  which  complifates  pertussis,  the  in- 
crease in  the  white  cells  is  chiefly  _ 
of  the  lymphocytes.  b. 

The  urine  in   most  cai^es  is 

scanty,  high-coloured,  am! 

■with    urates.      A    trace 

bumin    is    often    present 

the   temperature   is    very   IiikIi; 

Init  casts,  renal  epitheliuin,  and 

a  large  amount  of  albiiinin  arc 

lare. 

The  accompanying  tempera- 
ture chart   (Fig-  TH)   is  a  gnod 

example  of  a  very  fr('i]iu>nt  i.-tntp 

severity  teniiiiialMi;;   in  reirovcrv. 

tional  symptoms  are  nut  grave,  and  follow  very  closely  the  temperature 

curve. 

The  next  chart  (Fig.  T7)  illustrates  a  more  pevcre  but  not  uncom- 
mon course  of  the  (li.sciisc  in  which  the  fever  is  prolonged.     The  usual 
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BnONCHO-PNErKONIA  OPTBE  MlLDER  FORH. 

Hiatoru. — MbIc,  siitM'ii  months  old;  ddiote 
child;  prcvirjUfl  branrhilia;  oiuct  gradual; 
■igna  of  roDBolidation  at  left  base  on  fiftb 
day.  hut  Roe  rAIn  over  both  lower  lobe* 
behind;  rcaolulion  bIqw,  rfiica  persiBting  for 
a  long  time  in  both  lungs, 

3  of  primary  pneumonia  of  moderate 
In  eases  of  this  type  the  constitu- 
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duration  of  cases  "f  Ibis  Ivjh" 
irregular  fluctnatimis  of  dii'  Icjr 
are  esi-eedingly  clmriictcristic  i 


I'.VEIUONIA    WITH   A    PhOLONOBD   CoDBBE; 

lonlliniild:  in  fair  niiidilioD;  sudden  oiuet. 

'ft  Inuie:  iin  fifth  day  nimiH  "f  mnsnlidation 

(iriteral  nymiitomn  of  niodorate  severity. 

1  wivk  after  ressutioii  of  fever*  rAlcs  pel^ 


c  and  four  weeks.  The 
loucbing  the  normal  line, 
uouiu. 
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The  chart  shown  in  Fig.  78  is  that  of  relapsing  pneumonia.     The 
first  attack  wae  fairly  typical,  with  about  the  usual  duration.     Beaolu- 


Fia.   76.  —  TiupERATFRE    Curve    or    Relafbing    BBOHCHOpmcrHOHiA;    RacoTntr. 

Hutory. — Mate,  niDetueii  months  rild;  delicate.  CoiuolidatioQ  on  sixth  day  in  left  lower 
lobe  behind;  two  days  later  small  area  of  consolidation  in  right  lower  lobe  behind; 
many  riles  both  sides^  eighteenth  day,  «gns  of  consolidation  had  disappeared,  but 


tion  had  liegun.  and 

i  return  of  the  fever, 


Fatal.  //wMri,.— Male,  sii 
months  old;  markedly  ra- 
chitic; sudden  onset.  Signs 
first  day  were  fine  moist  tdles 
throughout  the  ohest,  marked 
prostration,  and  e^'anosis;  on 
third  day,  a  small  area  of  con- 
solidation in  upper  lobe  of  left 
lung  behind;  increasing  pros- 
tration, cyanosis,  and  death. 
Autopt)/. — No  pleurisy;  con- 
solidation at  left  apex  behind, 
and  posterior  two-thirds  of  left 
lower  lobe;  consolidation  of 
right  apex  posteriorly,  lower 
lobe  intensely  congested. 


pparently  progreasing  favourably,  when  there 
acfonipanied  by  new  signs  in  the  chest,  the 
second  attack  being  shorter  nnd  milder  than 
the  first.  Very  often  the  temperature  falls 
to  normal  without  any  signs  of  resolution, 
and  after  an  interval  varying  from  two  or 
three  days  to  a  week  there  is  a  reiturrence  of 
the  fever  and  other  constitutional  symp- 
toms, the  second  attack  frequently  proving 
fatal. 

A  fre<|uont  course  in  fatal  cases  is  shown 
in  Fig.  7!l.  The  duration  of  the  disease, 
instead  of  being  five  days  as  in  lliia  ease,  is 
often  only  three  or  four.  The  temperature 
at  first  fluctuates  widely,  then  rises  grad- 
ually until  death. 

Duration  of  the  Fever. — The  following 
figures  give  the  duration  of  the  fever  in 
231  cases.  The  majority  were  primary; 
none  were  seeoiidary  to  diphtheria,  and 
only  a  few  ciunplicated  meades.  Of  the 
Itiil  cases  that  were  fatal- 


There  died  during  the  first  six  days 

■'         "     between  the  seventh  and  twenty-first  days. 

"         "  "  "    twcnty-firat  and  Bixt icth  rial's.      19.-5 


25  0  per  cent. 


Of  78  cases  which  recovered,  the  duration  of  the  fevt 
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Less  than  seven  days 11.5  per  cent. 

From  seven  to  twenty-one  days 66.6    **      " 

"     twenty-one  to  ninety  days 21 . 9    "      " 

100.0    "      " 

Physical  Sigjis. — In  considering  the  signs  of  broncho-pneumonia,  it  is 
better  to  connect  them  with  the  different  conditions  in  the  lung  than  to 
group  them  in  stages,  as  in  lobar  pneumonia. 

(a)  Without  Consolidation, — It  can  not  too  often  be  repeated  that 
broncho-pneumonia  may  exist  without  signs  of  consolidation  at  any 
period  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  When  the  attack  is  primary,  the 
earliest  signs  are  due  to  congestion  of  tlie  lung,  associated  with  bronchitis 
of  the  fine  tubes,  which  is  usually  localised,  but  wliich  may  be  general. 
If  the  disease  has  followed  bronchitis  of  the  large  tubes,  its  signs  are 
added.  Congestion  of  the  lung  gives  feeble  breathing  over  the  affected 
area,  and  occasionally  slight  dulness  or  diminished  resonance.  With  this 
are  .found  coarse  sonorous,  and  liner  sibilant  rales,  due  to  congestion  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  and  smaller  bronchi 
respectively.  These  signs  are  soon  replaced  by  very  fine  moist  rales, 
which  are  usually  localised  in  one  of  the  lower  lobes  behind  (Fig.  80). 
These  localised  fine  rales  are  the  first  distinctive  sign  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia. Soon  a  change  in  the  respiratory  murmur  is  heard  in  the  affected 
area,  which  becomes  feebler  in  intensity  and  higher  in  pitch.  Elsewhere 
in  the  chest  there  may  be  coarse  rales,  due  to  bronchitis  of  the  large  tubes. 
In  such  cases  the  areas  of  pneumonia  are  so  small  and  so  scattered  as  to 
give  in  themselves  no  additional  signs,  and  the  case  may  go  on  to  recovery 
without  presenting  anything  more  distinctive  than  the  signs  mentioned. 

(b)  With  Areas  of  Partial  Consolidation, — In  the  lung  at  this 
time  there  are  small  areas  of  consolidation,  generally  superficial  and 
separated  by  healthy  or  congested  lobules.  Percussion  in  these  cases 
usually  gives  negative  results,  but  sometimes  there  is  very  slight  dulness. 
The  vocal  fremitus  is  not  usually  altered.  The  fine  moist  rales  may  be 
heard  over  quite  a  large  area,  but  at  some  point,  usually  near  the  spine, 
over  one  of  the  lower  lobes,  they  are  sharper,  louder,  higher  pitched,  and 
more  metallic,  and  seem  close  under  the  ear  (Fig.  81).  Respiration  is 
feebler  here  than  elsewhere,  and  broncho-vesicular  in  quality,  approach- 
ing bronchial  breathing  more  and  more  as  the  consolidation  increases. 
The  resonance  of  the  voice  and  cry  is  exaggerated. 

(r)  With  Areas  of  Consolidation  More  or  Less  Complete.-^On 
percussion  there  is  dulncvss,  but  surprisingly  little  in  comparison  witii 
the  other  signs  of  consolidation  present.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  consolidated  portiim,  though  extensive,  does  not  involve  the  lung 
to  any  great  depth,  and  also  that  there  are  in  the  consolidated  area 
many  alveoli  which  still  contain  air  (Plate  XI).  On  palpation  there 
is  usually  a  slight  increase  in  the  vocal  fremitus.    On  auscultation,  there 


Fia.  80,— F:asT  Staoe.  Coarse  riles  over  I 
luDgs;  localised  fine  (aubcrrpitant)  r&les  at 
left  blue.     No  chaDge  in  breath  BOUDdB. 


Fia.  81. — ^Becokd  Staob.  Coarse  aod  fine  riles 
over  both  luoga  behind;  at  left  baae  an  arek 
of  partial  consolidatioD.  with  broocho-vfsic- 
ular  breathing,  eiaggerated  voice,  and  very 
sharp  rales. 


Flo.  82. — Third  Staoe.     A  larger  area  of  partial      Fiu.  83. — Fouhth  STAoe.     E^tenaive 


eooaoUdation,  and  in  the  centre  a  small  a: 
complete  coosgiiiiatjon.  with  bronchial  breath- 
ing and  voice  and  alight  dulnoas.  Signs  over 
the  right  lung  aiiriilar  to  what  were  (irevioualy 
present  over  the  left. 


,■  large  area  of  complete  consoli- 
dation on  the  lp(t.  with  dulness,  bronchial 
breathing  and  voice,  and  no  rilea;  aurrouud- 
iog  thin,  broiicho-vesirular  breathing,  with 
many  riles.  Siitns  io  the  riiiht  lung  •»i'nil»r 
lo  those  jirevioualy  present  over  the  left. 


Note.— The  lurgc  cirples  indicate  roarse  ralesi  the  sniiill  ones  finer  rales;  the  red  areas 
indical«  connolldation  partial  or  eomplote.  The  disease  niay  slop  at  any  one  ot  these  stagea 
and  rpsolutiiin  lake  plate. 
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are  still  present  the  evidences  of  bronchitis,  usually  only  behind,  but 
sometimes  over  the  entire  chest.  Coarse  and  fine  rales  are  inter- 
mingled. Over  the  consolidated  parts  are  heard  bronchial  breath- 
ing and  bronchial  voice.  At  the  centre  of  these  areas  the  bronchial 
breathing  is  pure  and  rales  are  usually  absent,  but  at  the  margin 
rales  are  present  and  the  breathing  approaches  the  broncho-vesicular 
type  (Fig.  82).  The  signs  of  consolidation  are  rarely  sharply  circum- 
scribed as  they  are  in  lobar  pneumonia,  but  shade  off  gradually.  The 
consolidated  area  is  at  first  small,  usually  in  one  of  the  lower  lobes  near 
the  spine,  but  may  gradually  extend  until  nearly  the  whole  of  one  or 
even  both  lungs  behind  are  more  or  less  completely  solidified  (Fig.  83). 
The  signs  are  found  as  far  forward  as  the  axillary  line,  but  usually  stop 
there.  Friction  sounds  may  be  heard  over  the  consolidated  areas,  but 
very  rarely  except  where  signs  of  complete  consolidation  are  present.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  obtain  any  idea  of  the  condition  of  an  infant's  lung 
during  quiet,  superficial  respiration.  Sometimes  over  a  part  which  is 
completely  consolidated  there  is  heard  only  very  feeble  breathing,  or 
the  lung  may  be  almost  silent.  If,  however,  the  child  is  made  to  cry 
or  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  both  the  bronchial  breathing  and  rales  are 
distinctly  brought  out.  Tiie  intensity  of  the  consolidation  increases  as 
the  case  advances,  and  the  signs  become  more  and  more  like  those  of  lobar 
pneumonia.  During  resolution  there  is  first  a  disappearance  of  the 
signs  of  consolidation,  which  may  be  quite  rapid,  but  friction  sounds 
and  rales  of  all  kinds  often  persist  for  three  or  four  weeks  longer. 

The  following  statistics  are  of  some  interest,  as  showing  the  frequency 
with  which  signs  of  consolidation  were  found,  and  the  day  when  they 
were  discovered.  Their  value  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  children 
were  under  observation  in  an  institution  at  the  time  thev  were  taken 
sick,  and  that  in  all  the  fatal  cases — thirty-six  in  number — in  which  signs 
of  consolidation  were  absent,  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  was  confirmed 
by  autopsy: 

Consolidation  noted  on  or  before  the  fourth  day 47  cases. 

"      from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day 36      " 

the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  day 12      " 

"     after  the  twelfth  day 9      " 

No  signs  of  consolidation 62      " 

106      " 

In  general,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  signs  of 
consolidation  are  never  j)resent,  as  the  areas  of  pneumonia  are  small  and 
widely  scattered ;  tiiat  where  there  is  consolidation  it  is  usually  incom- 
plete, because  there  are  small  areas  of  healthy  lung  tissue  between  the 
hepatised  portions:  that  the  signs  of  consolidation  usually  shade  off 
gradually ;  and  that  both  sides  are  almost  invariably  involved,  although 
one  side  usually  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other. 


it 
it 
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4.  The  Photeacteu  Form — Persistent  Bronciio-pseumonia. — 
This  is  Been  in  primary  cases,  especially  among  delicate  children,  and 
in  the  pneumonia  complicating  pertussis,  influenza  and  measles,  and  is 
the  form  which  often  follows  diphtheria.  The  onset  and  course  of  the 
disease  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  do  not  difFer  from  an  ordinary 
attaclc  of  moderate  seventy,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  there  is  sees 
no  tendency  in  tlie  proceBB  to  subside.  The  fever  continues,  altliougli  it 
may  not  be  liigh,  but  by  pliysical  examination  it  is  found  that  the  areas  of 
consolidation  are  gradually  increasing  day  by  day,  until  Bometimes  the 
greater  part  of  both  Inngs  behind  are  involved.  The  air  vesicles  become 
so  distended  with  cells  that  the  signs  of  consolidation  are  more  complete 
than  in  ordinary  broncho-pneumonia.  There  is  marked  dulness,  Bome- 
times almost  flatness;  bronchial  breatliing  is  exaggerated  in  intensity, 
until  it  resembles  cavernous  breathing,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  However,  the  fact  tliat  it  is  heard  over  bo  large 
an  area,  that  it  shades  off  gradually,  and  that  it  is  accompanied  by  fric- 
tion Bounds,  usually  make  a  distinction  possible. 

Tlie  temperature  in  these  protracted  cases  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  is  from  100°  to  105°  F. ;  but  after  this  time  it  is  generally  lower 
— from  100°  to  102°  or  103°  F.    The  course  is  not  at  all  regular,  but 


mk^:!}^^ 
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Fatally.  Hitlorj/. — Male,  two  and  a  hnlf  yearn  old;  healthy;  sudden  onset;  for  two 
weeks  the  only  tigjiB  were  very  fine  moist  T&lea  tbroushout  both  lungs,  front  and  back. 
The  ifilefl  in  front  in  great  part  gr&dually  cleared  up;  tboee  behind  persisted,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  thirty-fourth  day  that  pomtive  sigiu  of  consolidation  were  discovered  ia 
the  left  lower  lobe  behind;  thtse  sisna  gradually  extended,  and.  before  death,  were 
ptnent  over  nearly  the  whole  left  lung  behind  and  over  the  right  lower  lobe.  There 
were  also  friction  sounds  over  both  lungs.  Autopty. — Old  and  recent  pleurisy  with 
general  adhesions;  left  lower  lobe  completely  solid,  patches  of  consolidation  in  left 
upper  lobe.  Riaht  lower  lobe  about  one-half  eonsolidated.  with  patches  elsewhere. 
Bronchial  glands  large,  but  not  cheesy.  No  evidence  of  tuberculosis  upon  either 
gross  or  microscopical  exwrni nation  (see  Fig.  75). 

marked  by  frequent  exacerbations  and  remissions,  Tlie  general  symptoms 
are  those  of  prt^ressive  asthenia.  There  is  continued  wasting,  ansemia, 
and  steadily  increasing  prostration.  The  appetite  is  lost,  often  there  is 
an  aversion  to  food,  and  vomiting  is  easily  escited  if  food  or  stimulants 
are  forced.  The  stools  show  that  even  what  food  is  taken  is  very  im- 
perfectly digested  and  assimilated.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and  loses  its 
elasticity ;  bed-sores  may  form ;  fine  punctate  htemorrhages  are  seen  over 
the  abdomen,  sometimes  over  the  chest  and  extremities.     The  latter  is 
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Blwaye  a  very  bad  Bymptom,  and  I  have  never  seen  recovery  from  pneu- 
monia when  it  was  present. 

Death  takes  place  from  slow  aethenia,  UBually  after  five  or  six  weeks, 
but  the  attack  may  be  prolonged  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  The  general 
symptoms,  the  temperature,  and  the  wasting  etrikingly  resemble  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  and  sucli  is  the  diagnosis  often  made. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  fever  lasts  over  four 
weeks  run  the  fatal  course  just  described,  such  apparently  hopeless  cases 
occasionally  recoTcr.  The  temperature  gradually  falls  lower  and  lower, 
until  it  remains  at  the  normal  point.  For  some  time  after  this,  often 
two  or  three  weeks,  little  change  can  be  seen,  either  in  the  general  symp- 
ti.>ni8  or  in  the  physical  signs.  Gradually  the  appetite  returns,  the  child 
is  brighter  and  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  its  surroundings,  the  cough 
abates,  and  little  by  little  the  signs  in  the  lungs  clear  up,  and  the  cas6 
may  go  on  to  complete  recovery.  Convalescence,  however,  is  always  slow, 
and  may  be  interrupted  by  relapses,  it  being  many  months  before  health 
is  fully  restored.  Although  the  signs  of  consolidation  disappear  in  a 
few  weeks,  rales  are  apt  to  persist  for  a  much  longer  time.  It  is  probable 
in  such  eases,  even  though  all  signs  of  disease  disappear  from  the  chest, 
that  the  lung  does  not  become  quite  normal,  and  relapses  and  second 
attacks  are  always  possible.  The  general  health  may  be  so  undermined 
that  the  cliild  never  regains  his  former  vigour;  yet  in  a  surprising 
number  of  tiiese  cases  recovery  Fccnis  to  be  complete.  Protracted 
cases  of  a  mild  type  are  sometimes  seen,  and,  allliough  the  temperature 
persists  for  a  number  of  weeks,  it  is  never  high.  The  course  of  the 
disease  suggests  tuberculosis.  One  such  case  in  a  young  infant  under 
my  care  was  due  to  a  stajihylo- 
coccus  infection,  and  was  cured 
liy  vaccines. 

5,  Secondakt  Pneumonia. 
—  (a)  Compliiating  Periagsis. — 
It  is  not  often  that  pneumonia 
develops  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  this  disease.  '  The  most 
frequent  time  is  from  the  third 
to  the  fifth  week,  when  the  ])a- 
tient  has  become  exhausted  from 
the  previous  severity  of  the  [ler- 
tussis.  In  two-thirds  of  my 
cases  the  development  of  the 
pneumonia  was  gradual,  fol- 
lowing bronchitis  of  the  larger 
tubes.  The  temperature  chart  shown  in  Fig.  85  well  illustrates  this 
course. 
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Fio.    B6. — TBMPiBATnas   Cobve    ot    FataIi 

BRDNCHO-PNEUUaNIA,    CoUPUCATINa    Pim- 

TUB8IB.  Hittory. — Male.  «uc  tnoDths  old; 
delicate:  pertuniB  for  three  we«lu.  Early 
mgmi  of  broDchilu  of  large  tubes  only;  on 
tbe  eleventh  day  agta  of  coiwolidktion  in 
right  upprr  lobe.  Incrcatins  prmtration. 
cyanoais.  and  death.  A-ulopn-  —  Larae 
areas  of  conaotidation  in  right  middle  and 
upper  lobes,  amftU  ■cntlered  spots  throusb- 
out  left  lung. 
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When  the  onset  is  sudden,  the  symptoms  do  not  diflPer  essentially  from 
those  of  primary  pneumonia.  The  temperature  of  pertussis-pneumonia 
is  usually  not  high,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  not  rising  above 
103.5^  F.,  and  ranging  most  of  the  time  from  101^  to  103°  F.  These 
<'as(»H  are  very  apt  to  Ije  prolonged,  the  fever  often  lasting  for  three  or 
four,  and  sometimes  even  for  six,  weeks.  The  physical  signs  of  consoli- 
dation may  persist  for  a  long  time  after  the  temperature  has  become 
normal,  and  yet  the  case  may  recover  entirely.  I  have  seen  one  case  in 
which  complete  recovery  occurred  after  the  signs  of  consolidation  had 
persisted  for  six  months,  and  another  in  which  they  had  persisted  for 
over  eight  months.  Very  often  the  signs  continue  during  the  entire 
attack  of  pertussis.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  common,  especially  toward 
the  close  of  the  disease.  Of  fifty-four  fatal  cases,  twenty-five  had  con- 
vulsions, and  in  twenty -two  this  was  the  mode  of  death.  Only  one  case 
which  developed  convulsions  recovered. 

(/>)  (Complicating  Measles. — In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  pneu- 
monia begins  jiimultaneously  with  the  invasion  of  measles,  but  generally 
not  until  the  eruption  appears.  Instead  of  gradually  falling  to  normal 
with  the  fading  of  the  eruption,  the  temperature  continues  high.  Any 
of  the  clinical  typos  of  primary  pneumonia  may  occur  in  measles, 
the  Hcute  congestive  variety,  which  is  fatal  in  two  or  three  day?, 
lK»ing  especially  common.  In  its  course  and  duration  the  pneumonia 
of  measles  rest^nbles  the  severe  form  of  primary  pneumonia.  The 
!>roni'ho-pneumonia  of  s<.*arlet  fever  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of 
measles. 

(r)  ComitUcadug  Diphtheria, — In  many  cases  this  does  not  give  a 
distinct  clinical  picture  of  its  own,  its  symptoms  ]x?ing  mingled  with 
those  of  diphtheritic  bronchitis,  with  which  it  is  fre<juently  associated. 
In  others  the  forms  resemble  those  seen  in  measles.  The  majority  of 
oases  <HH?ur  as  a  complication  of  diphtheria  of  the  larynx,  although  it  is 
not  infrequent  in  the  septic  cases  in  which  only  the  upper  air  passages  are 
involveil.  Pneumonia  after  laryngitis  may  develop  within  two  days 
fnun  the  [beginning  of  laryngeal  symptoms,  and  run  a  rapid  course;  or 
it  may  come  as  late  as  the  secimd  or  thin!  week.  In  a  child  wearing  a 
tube,  the  diagm^sis  of  pneumonia  presents  ditficulties,  owing  to  the 
alteration  in  the  respiratory  sou  nils  and  tlie  oxisteni^  of  the  loud 
tracheal  rales  which  ob?H'uri*  tlu*  usual  aus<'uhaiory  signs.  Although 
pneumonia  may  In*  ap|><irt*nt  by  symptoms,  its  situation  may  be 
dit!ioult  to  determine.  The  nuv<t  im|Mrtani  sisrns  for  diagnosis  are 
tlie  diminisheil  n^spiratory  murnuir,  Kvdlis<\l  rales,  and  dulness  on 
]vn'us^ion. 

(.:>  Cowyinifiti'j  InHurnZij, — Without  doubt  inanv  casts  usuallv  re- 
garvUsi  as  primary  are  rvally  s^wndary  to  intliiot^.a.  [virtioularly  when 
thai  oi^oase  is  prevalent.     While  the  pneumonia  o:  intluonza  may  differ 
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in  no  essential  points  from  the  primary  form,  tliere  are  types  which  are 
quite  characteristic.  In  one  variety  the  castas  are  of  short  duration,  fre- 
quently lasting  but  three  or  four  days,  but  with  high  and  often  widely 
fluctuating  temperature,  the  general  symptoms  being  of  only  moderate 
severity.  A  second  type  is  a  prolonged  pneumonia  with  exacerbations 
and  remissions,  which  may  last  for  two  or  three  months.  A  third  form 
is  the  recurrent  type  of  pneumonia,  of  which  a  child  will  sometimes  have 
three  or  four  attacks  in  a  single  season,  separated  by  several  weeks  in 
which  a  moderate  cough  and  a  few  coarse  rales  in  the  chest  are  the  only 
signs  of  disease. 

(e)  Complicating  IleO'Colitis, — This  is  usually  a  somewhat  subacute 
form  of  pneumonia  which  is  scarcely  recognisable  except  by  the  physical 
signs.  It  is  seen  in  the  protracted  cases  of  ileo-colitis,  usually  the  ulcera- 
tive variety,  and  occurs  late  in  its  course.  Very  often  pneumonia  is  not 
suspected  during  life,  the  constitutional  symptoms  being  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  intestinal  lesions,  although  the  autopsy  discloses  the  fact 
that  death  was  due  in  part  to  pneumonia. 

Complications. — Most  of  those  relating  to  the  lungs  have  been  de- 
scribed with  the  lesions.  Pleurisy  will  be  separately  considered.  Pul- 
monary emphysema  is  always  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but 
can  not  be  made  out  by  physical  signs.  In  very  rare  instances  subcutane- 
ous emphysema  has  been  seen.  Abscess  and  gangrene  can  seldom  be 
recognised  by  physical  signs.  Pneumothorax  occurs  even  in  infancy,  but 
is  very  infrequent.  Otitis  is  exceedingly  common,  and  one  should  be 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  it.  It  is  recognised  only  by  examination 
of  the  ear  with  a  speculum. 

Meningitis  may  complicate  acute  broncho-pneumonia.  It  has  oc- 
curred in  about  two  per  cent  of  my  cases.  It  is  in  all  respects  similar  to 
that  occurring  with  lobar  pneumonia.  Meningeal  haBmorrhage  I  have 
seen  only  once,  and  was  the  cause  of  death  in  a  patient  eleven  months 
old,  who  a  few  days  before  was  seized  with  convulsions,  followed  by  a 
gradually  increasing  stupor,  which  continued  until  death.  The  haemor- 
rhage covered  the  entire  convexity  of  the  brain.  Endocarditis  is  ex- 
tremely rare ;  it  was  not  observed  in  any  of  my  cases.  Acute  pericarditis 
is  also  rare,  and  when  it  occurs  it  is  usually  with  pneumonia  of  the  left 
side.  Complications  referable  to  the  digestive  tract  are  quite  common. 
Herpetic  stomatitis  is  frequent,  and  occasionally  the  ulcerative  variety 
is  seen.  Thrush  often  occurs  in  the  protracted  cases  among  very  young 
infants.  Gastro-enteritis  is  not  very  common,  considering  the  frequency 
of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  tliese  depending  usually  upon  functional  de- 
rangement. In  only  three  of  my  cases  was  there  nephritis.  In  all  it 
was  of  the  acute  exudative  variety,  and  in  only  one  case  was  it  severe 
enough  to  affect  the  prognosis. 

Old  lesions  of  tuberculosis — cheesy  nodules  in  the  lungs  and  some- 
Si 
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times  in  the  pleura — are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  patients  dying  of 
acute  pneumonia  of  a  non-tuberculous  character. 

Diagnosis. — An  acute  onset  with  continuous  high  fever,  rapid  respira- 
tion, and  cough,  should  always  lead  one  to  suspect  pneumonia.  When 
to  these  symptoms  are  added  prostration  and  a  leucocytosis,  the  diag- 
nosis of  pneumonia  is  almost  certain.  Cases  of  the  acute  congestive  type 
are  the  ones  most  frequently  unrecognised,  and  in  many  of  these  cases 
a  positive  diagnosis  is  impossible  during  life.  Many  atypical  cases  of 
pneumonia  are  seen,  particularly  in  young  infants.  An  unusual  tem- 
perature course  is  perhaps  the  symptom  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  mistake. 
While  this,  as  a  rule,  is  high  and  remittent,  it  is  sometimes  not  so,  and 
may  be  but  little  above  normal.  Rapid  respiration  is  almost  always 
present,  but  cough  may  be  very  slight,  especially  in  infants.  In  very 
young  infants,  the  diagnosis  often  rests  upon  the  prostration,  cyanosis, 
and  rapid .  respiration,  the  other  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  being 
absent.  Only  the  physical  signs  of  the  disease  can  positively  settle  the 
question  of  diagnosis. 

When  pneumonia  follows  bronchitis  of  the  large  tubes,  whether  the 
bronchitis  is  primary  or  complicates  one  of  the  infectious  diseases,  the 
extension  of  the  disease  to  the  lungs  is  usually  marked  by  three  symj)- 
toms — a  steadily  rising  temperature,  more  frequent  respiration,  and  in- 
creasing prostration.  It  may  be  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
change  is  indicated  by  the  physical  signs. 

The  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneumonia  from  congenital  atelectasis  has 
to  be  considered  only  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  life,  it 
being  rare  for  atelectasis  to  give  symptoms  after  this  time.  In  early  in- 
fancy the  danger  of  confusing  the  two  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  atelec- 
tasis and  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  associated.  If  the  infant  has  been 
strong  and  well  for  the  first  two  months,  congenital  atelectasis  can  be 
excluded.  It  is  likely  to  be  found  in  delicate  infants,  where  there  is  a 
history  of  difficulty  in  resuscitation  at  birth  and  feeble  cry  during  the 
early  days  of  life.  The  temperature  is  low,  often  subnormal,  the  cyanosis 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  symptoms,  and  the  physical  signs  are 
doubtful  or  absent. 

At  the  outset,  pneumonia  can  not  be  positively  diagnosticated  from 
severe  bronchitis.  Such  a  bronchitis  often  begins  with  severe  pulmonary 
symptoms  and  a  temperature  of  103°  or  104°  F. ;  but  this  high  tempera- 
ture is  of  short  duration,  usually  falling  after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours  to  100°  or  101°  F.  The  prostration  is  much  less  and  all  the 
symptoms,  possibly  excepting  the  cough,  less  severe.  The  only  physical 
signs  are  coarse  rales,  which  are  heard  throughout  the  chest. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes.  The  rales 
are  heard  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  usually  over  both  sides.  If  with 
such  rales  the  temperature  continues  to  rise  for  three  days  in  succession 
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above  103°  F.^  it  may  be  assumed  that  pneumonia  is  present,  provided 
there  is  no  other  disease  which  might  explain  the  temperature.  If,  in- 
stead of  being  generalised,  the  signs  of  bronchitis  are  limited  to  a  single 
lung,  or  to  one  lung  posteriorly,  the  existence  of  broncho-pneumonia 
may  be  regarded  as  certain.  Localised  bronchitis,  then,  is  always  to  be 
interpreted  as  broncho-pneumonia,  provided  tuberculosis  can  be  ex- 
cluded. In  doubtful  cases  the  chances  largely  favour  broncho-pneumonia 
rather  than  bronchitis.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  without 
signs  of  consolidation. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneumonia  from  lobar  pneu- 
monia will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  latter  disease.  On 
account  of  the  remittent  temperature,  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  con- 
founded with  malarial  fever ;  or  malaria  may  be  suspected  as  a  complica- 
tion.   An  examination  of  the  blood  will  remove  the  doubt. 

Both  the  acute  and  the  persistent  forms  of  simple  broncho-pneumonia 
may  be  confounded  with  the  tuberculous  form ;  the  points  of  distinction 
are  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Tuberculosis. 

Prognosis. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  always  a  serious  disease,  and  in  an 
infant  dangerous  to  life.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  age,  sur- 
roundings, and  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
infection,  whether  the  disease  is  primary  or  secondary,  and,  if  the  latter, 
upon  the  character  of  the  primary  disease.  In  private  practice  the  mor- 
tality from  bronclio-pneumonia  is  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  depend- 
ing upon  the  conditions  mentioned.  One  whose  knowledge  of  broncho- 
pneumonia is  derived  from  observations  in  private  practice  can,  however, 
form  but  little  idea  of  the  frequency  and  severity  of  this  disease  in  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  for  infants  and  young  children,  particularly  when  it 
occurs  with  epidemics  of  measles,  diphtheria,  and  pertussis.  The  statis- 
tics in  the  following  table  are  taken  from  the  records  of  two  institutions 
with  which  I  was  at  the  time  connected,  and  fairly  represent  the  re- 
sults seen  in  such  places  in  children  under  three  years: 


Totals 


461 


302 


Forms  of  Pnkumonia. 

Cfuwa.                  Deatha. 

1 

Percentace 
mortality. 

Primary  broncho-pneumonia 

Following  bronchitis  of  the  large  tubes .  .  . 
Secondary  to  measles 

194 

29 

89 

66 

7 

47 

19 

6 

2 

2 

96 

19 

56 

54 

7 

47 

18 

1 

2 

2 

49.4 
65.5 
62.9 

"           "  pertu.ssis 

*'          "  scarlet  fever 

81.8 
100.0 

"           "  diphtheria 

"           "  ileo-colitis 

"  epidemic  influenza  .            ... 

*•  varic<»lla 

"  erysipelas 

100.0 

94.7 

16.6 

100.0 

100.0 

65.5 
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The  iiiortaliiy  varies  with  the  age  of  the  patient^  \mng  highest  dur- 
ing the  first  year^  and  diminishing  steadily  thereafter^  as  shown  by  the 
following  table  giving  the  result  in  346  cases: 


Aas. 

CaseB. 

Percentage 
mortality. 

Durins  tho  finft  ynar 

202 
102 

33 
6 
3 

66 

**        **   second  year 

55 

"        "   third       "    

33 

**        "   fourth     "   

16 

"        '*   fifth        "   

In  this  table  are  included  no  cases  secondary  to  measles,  scarlet  fever^ 
or  diphtheria. 

Probably  the  best  of  all  guides  to  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  in- 
fection is  the  temperature.  An  excessively  high  temperature  usually 
indicates  a  severe  type  of  infection.  Some  idea  of  this  may  be  gained 
from  these  figures,  giving  the  highest  temperature  and  the  mortality  in 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  cases,  not  including  cases  with  measles  or 
diphtheria: 


HlMHUT   TSMPSmATVBE. 


106*  F.  orovoT. 
105*  orl06.6*F 
104*  orl04.6*F 
102*  to  103.5*  F 
W.5*  to  101. 6*  F. 


Deaths. 


Percentage 
mortality. 


47 
56 
26 
13 
5 


85.5 
60.0 
49.0 
60.0 
71.0 


The  high  mortality  of  the  cases  with  unusually  low  temperature  is 
duo  to  the  fact  that  thev  nearlv  alwavs  were  seen  in  infants  with  very 
feeble  vitality.  The  outlook  in  cases  with  a  steadily  high  temperature — 
between  10*3. 5**  and  104**  F. — is  usually  more  favourable  than  in  those 
with  wide  fluctuations,  such  as  100°  to  105.5°  F.  As  a  rule,  the  danger 
fnun  the  disease  increases  steadily  with  every  degree  of  temperature 
alnn-e  101.5    F. 

An  impi>rtant  factor  in  the  prognosis  is  the  previous  condition  of  the 
(vitient.  The  asswiation  with  rickets  is  unfavourable,  K>th  on  account 
of  the  feeble  muscular  power  of  these  children  and  their  thoracic  de- 
formities. Markeil  and  persistent  tympanites  is  always  an  unfavourable 
svmptom.  Anv  cimdition  which  diminishes  the  l^M\c^al  vitalitv  increases 
the  dangiT  frx>m  brx>ncho-pneunionia«  As  a  rule,  <ownd  attacks  are 
nior\^  s^Tious  tlian  the  primary  ones,  osjxviallv  if  t'\e  interval  between 
them  is  short. 

In  making  the  piw^osis  in  any  giwit  oas<\  the  symptoms  to  be  con- 
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sidered  are  the  height  and  course  of  tlie  temperature,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  nervous  symptoms,  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
the  presence  of  cyanosis  and  the  extent  of  the  disease  as  sliown  by  the 
physical  signs.  I  have  not  found  the  examination  of  the  blood  to  aid 
much  in  prognosis. 

Nervous  symptoms  early  in  the  disease  do  not  affect  the  prognosis. 
Three  cases  in  which  convulsions  occurred  at  the  onset  recovered,  but 
of  thirty-seven  cases  in  which  con\Tilsions  occurred  at  a  late  period  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  disease,  all  but  one  proved  fatal. 

So  long  as  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  can  be  well  maintained,  no 
protracted  case  is  hopeless,  no  matter  how  extensive  the  local  disease 
may  be;  but  the  existence  of  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  persistent  tym- 
panites makes  the  issue  doubtful,  even  though  the  other  symptoms  are 
favourable. 

Treatment. — The  most  important  part  of  prophylaxis  is  to  give  care- 
ful and  early  attention  to  every  attack  of  bronchitis  in  an  infant,  for 
every  such  attack  should  be  regarded  as  a  possible  precursor  of  pneu- 
monia. It  is  striking  that  one  sees  broncho-pneumonia  so  seldom  in 
private  practice  among  the  better  classes,  even  though  bronchitis  is  very 
frequent;  while  among  hospital  and  dispensary  patients,  where  bron- 
chitis is  very  often  neglected,  broncho-pneumonia  is  constantly  seen.  Cases 
of  measles  and  diphtheria  which  are  complicated  by  pneumonia  should, 
if  possible,  be  carefully  isolated  from  others,  and  wards  in  which  they 
are  treated  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before  they  are  used  for 
simple  cases. 

The  hygienic  treatment  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  important,  and 
usuallv  it  receives  too  little  attention.  It  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
cases  of  acute  bronchitis  already  discussed.  What  was  said  in  that  con- 
nection regarding  the  necessity  for  fresh  air  and  the  caution  as  to  very 
cold  air,  may  be  here  repeated.  The  cold-air  treatment  is  not  admis- 
sible in  very  young  or  delicate  infants,  nor  in  cases  of  disseminated 
pneumonia  (capillary  bronchitis).  The  best  results  from  this  treat- 
ment are  seen  in  the  cases  with  extensive  consolidation  and  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  bronchitis,  and  it  is  to  be  highly  recommended  in 
the  pneumonia  of  the  severe  acute  infections^-diphtheria,  measles,  and 
scarlet  fever.  The  dress  and  protection  of  the  patient  with  the  cold-air 
treatment  are  discussed  under  Lobar  Pneumonia. 

Older  children  with  pneumonia  should  be  kept  in  bed.  Infants  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  time  may  be  held  in  the  nurse's  arms.  A  fre- 
(juent  change  of  position  in  all  cases  is  essential ;  no  child  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  for  hours  directly  on  the  back.  The  general  rules  pre- 
viously laid  down  for  feeding  all  sick  children  should  be  followed  here. 
As  a  rule,  medicine  should  not  l)e  administered  in  the  food. 

The  same  local  treatment  may  be  employed  as  in  cases  of  bronchitis. 
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of  treatment  should  be  followed,  cod-liver  oil,  arsenic,  and  iron  being 
used,  according  to  the  indications  in  each  particular  case. 

One  should  never  declare  one  of  these  cases  of  protracted  pneumonia 
to  be  hopeless,  nor  should  he  be  too  ready  to  assume  that  tuberculosis 
is  present  because  the  child  is  wasted  and  anaemic,  and  the  physical  signs 
have  persisted. 

No  specific  treatment  of  pneumonia  has  yet  been  proposed  which  can 
be  recommended. 


CHAPTER   V. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS.— {Continued,) 

LOBAR  PNEUMONIA. 
(Fibrinous  Pneumonia;  Croupous  Pneumonia.) 

Etiology. — Age, — Isobar  pneumonia  may  occur  at  any  age.  I  have 
seen  it  in  an  infant  of  three  months;  but  it  is  not  until  after  the  first 
year  that  it  begins  to  be  frequent.  After  the  third  year  nearly  all  the 
cases  of  primary  pneumonia  are  of  this  variety. 

Of  500  cases  the  ages  were  as  follows: 


AUB. 

Canes. 

Per  cent. 

During  the  first  3rear 

FVom  the  second  to  the  sixth  year 

76 
309 
104 

11 

15 
62 

'*       "   seventh  to  the  eleventh  year 

21 

**       *'   twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  year 

o 

Totals 

500 

100 

Season, — In  136  cases  the  seasonal  occurrence  was  as  follows: 


Skason. 


I 


In  the  three  winter  months 

"     •'       "     spring        *'       

•*     ••       •*     summer     *'       

"     •*       "     autumn     "       

I 
Totals 


C«!W. 

Per  rent. 

48 

35 

62 

46 

6 

4 

20 

15 

13t> 

100 

lA>luir  pnoumonia.  in  children  therefore,  a?  in  adults,  ixvurs  most 
fret^uently  during  the  spring  months.  April  shows  tlie  largest  number 
of  any  single  montli. 

rnvioHs  Condition, — In  my  hi^pital  oases,  eighty-iwo  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  previously  in  good  ev>ndition,  and  only  eighteen  per  cent 
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were  delicate,  rachitic,  or  syphilitic.  This  observation  has  been  borne  out 
by  my  expt^ricnce  in  private  practice,  viz.,  that  as  a  rule  lobar  pneumonia 
affects  children  who  were  previously  healthy.  Or  to  state  the  matter  dif- 
ferently, if  a  strong  child  contracts  pneumonia  it  is  nearly  always  of  the 
lobar  variety. 

Previous  Disease. — Previous  attacks  of  pneumonia  are  observed  in  but 
a  small  proportion  of  cases.  It  was  noted  only  five  times  in  160  cases. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  lobar  pneumonia  is  a  primary  disease,  al- 
though it  occasionally  occurs  as  a  complication  of  pertussis,  measles, 
typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  and  even  diphtheria — chiefly,  however,  in  chil- 
dren over  three  years  old. 

Epidemics  of  lobar  pneumonia  I  have  never  witnessed,  although  on 
several  occasions  I  have  seen  two  children  in  a  family  attacked  either 
simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession.  Exhaustion,  fatigue,  and  exposure 
are  to  be  ranked  as  associated  exciting  causes. 

In  addition  to  other  causes,  there  is  required  for  the  production  of 
the  disease  the  presence  and  growth  of  the  pneumococcus.  Associated 
with  it  are  often  found  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  occasionally  the 
bacillus  of  influenza. 

Lesions. — The  Seat  of  the  Disease. — In  950  cases  in  children  under 
fourteen  years,  this  was  as  follows : 


Seat  of  Dibeaae. 


RiKht  lung,  upper  lobe  only ... 
*•     middle  "       "... 
'*     lower     *'       "    ... 
"         "     more  than  one  lobe 

Totals,  right  lung 

Left  lung,  upper  lobe  only .... 

"     lower     *'       "... 

"       "     more  than  one  lobe . 

Totals,  left  lung 

Both  lungs,  upper  lobes 

"      lower      "     

*'         "      elsewhere 

Totals,  both  lungs 


Personal 
rancfl. 


39 

8 

26 

13 


86 


25 

49 

9 


Collpctod 
cawR. 


137 

4 

142 

64 


347 


68 

214 

29 


Totals. 


176 
12 

168 
77 


433 


93 

263 

38 


I 


83 

311 

394 

•  • 

3 
9 

13 
38 
60 

13 
41 
69 

12 

111 

123 

The  right  lung  was  thus  affected  in  45.5  per  cent;  the  left  lung  in 
41.5  pcT  cent ;  both  lungs  in  13  per  cent.  In  the  order  of  frequency,  the 
(liHca>?e  inv()lv(»s,  first,  the  left  bast?;  second,  the  right  aiwx;  third,  the 
right  base ;  forth,  the  left  apex.  The  disease  affects,  as  a  rule,  a  single 
lobe,  and  often  only  a  circumscril>ed  portion  of  a  lobe. 
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Lobar  pneumonia  among  children  is  so  rarely  fatal  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  lesion  have  been  some- 
what limited.  The  anatomical  changes  resemble  those  seen  in  the  adult 
lung.  There  is  an  exudation  into  the  alveoli  and  smaller  bronchi  of 
fibrin,  serum,  leucocytes,  and  red  blood-cells  (Fig.  71).  There  is  usually 
in  addition  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larger 
bronchi  and  of  the  pleura.  The  frequency  and  severity  of  the  pleurisy  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  lesion  in  children. 

In  the  first  stage,  that  of  congestion,  the  portion  of  lung  involved  is 
dark-coloured,  heavy,  and  oedematous,  and  shows  under  the  microscope  a 
serous  and  cellular  exudation  into  the  air  vesicles,  with  swelling  of  the 
epithelial  cells  lining  the  alveoli. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  red  hepatisation,  there  is  usually  some 
exudation  upon  the  pulmonary  pleura,  generally  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin, 
giving  it  a  dull,  granular  look.  The  lung  itself  is  of  a  uniform  dark-red 
colour.  It  is  solid  and  cuts  like  liver.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  inflated 
to  its  utmost  extent  and  then  injected  with  a  material  which  had  solid- 
ified. The  consolidated  area  is  sharply  defined.  Under  the  microscope 
the  air  vesicles  are  seen  to  be  distended  with  an  exudation  which  is 
chiefiy  fibrin,  but  with  some  leucocytes,  red  blood-cells,  and  desquamated 
epithelial  cells.  The  cells  are  chiefly  leucocytes,  and  are  usually  more 
abundant  than  in  the  pneumonia  of  adults. 

In  the  third  stage,  that  of  gray  hepatisation,  the  lung  is  more  moist, 
and  the  inflammatory  products  are  partly  decolourised.  This  change 
takes  place  irregularly  throughout  the  lung,  giving  it  a  mottled  appear- 
ance. 

The  fourth  stage,  that  of  resolution,  follows  gray  hepatisation,  and 
consists  in  the  degeneration  and  liquefaction  of  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation, which  are  ultimately  carried  away  by  the  lymphatics,  or  pushed 
out  into  the  bronchi  and  removed  by  coughing. 

The  duration  of  the  stage  of  congestion  is  from  a  few  hours  to  sev- 
eral days;  that  of  the  stage  of  red  hepatisation  from  two  days  to  two 
or  three  weeks.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  the  lung  is  most  often 
seen  at  autopsy.  The  stage  of  gray  hepatisation  is  commonly  shorter. 
Resolution  usually  begins  when  the  temperature  falls  to  normal,  but 
occasionally  it  may  be  delayed  for  several  days.  It  is  generally  complete 
in  about  a  week, 

Yarmiions  in  the  Lesions, — (1)  Instead  of  clearing  up  at  the  usual 
time,  the  lung  may  remain  consolidated  for  several  weeks,  and  then  re- 
solve. (2)  The  stage  of  gray  hepatisation  may  bo  followed  by  a  great 
exudation  of  pus  cells,  which  may  everywhere  infiltrate  the  affected  lung; 
or  these  may  bo  circumscribed  so  as  to  form  a  single  large  abscess  or 
many  small  ones.  (3)  There  may  be  small  areas  of  gangrene.  All  these 
conditions  are  very  rare  in  children.     (4)  There  may  be  excessive  pleu- 
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risy,  or  pleuro-pneumonia.  This  is  found  at  autopsy  in  about  one-half 
the  caseSy  and  will  be  separately  considered  elsewhere. 

The  lesions  in  the  other  organs  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  pneu- 
mococcus.  There  may  be  pericarditis^  especially  with  pneumonia  of  the 
left  side,  if  complicated  by  excessive  pleurisy.  This  is  seen  even  in  in- 
fants. The  pericardial  inflammation  closely  resembles  that  of  the  pleura. 
There  is  a  very  abundant  exudation  of  fibrin  and  pus,  coating  both  sur- 
faces of  the  pericardium.  Acute  meningitis  is  rather  rare.  It  is  an 
acute  purulent  inflammation,  with  a  very  abundant  exudation  of  green- 
ish-yellow fibrin  and  pus,  cliiefly  at  the  convexity.  Less  fre<iuently  peri- 
tonitis is  present.  Acute  parotitis  and  acute  arthritis  are  seen  as  rare 
complications  of  pneumonia.  In  most  of  the  complicated  cases  the  other 
lesions  are  second  to  those  in  the  lungs ;  but  tliey  may  begin  simultaneously 
with,  or  even  precede,  the  pneumonia.  In  cases  with  complications  other 
than  thoracic  ones,  a  general  pneumococcus  septicipmia  is  usually  pres- 
ent. From  reports  thus  far  published  it  would  appear  that  pneumococci 
are  found  in  the  blood  of  children  with  pneumonia  much  less  frequently 
than  in  that  of  adults.  In  seventy  cases  examined  by  Otten,  positive 
blood  cultures  were  obtained  but  nine  times;  while  in  adults  fully  half 
the  cases  give  positive  results. 

The  heart  is  generally  found  in  diastole,  with  the  cavities,  especially 
those  of  tlie  riglit  side,  distended  with  soft  clots.  There  may  be  found 
ante-mortem  thrombi,  which  may  extend  into  the  pulmonary  artery  or 
the  aorta. 

Symptoms. —  (1)  The  Typical  Course. — A  cliild  three  or  four  years  of 
age,  after  a  few  hours  of  sliglit  indisposition,  is  suddenly  taken  with 
vomiting,  followed  by  a  rapid  rise  in  temperature.  lie  is  dull  and  heavy, 
complains  of  headache  and  general  w^eakness,  refuses  food,  and  is  easily 
{KTSuadcd  to  remain  in  l)ed.  He  has  the  appearance  of  being  quite  ill, 
even  after  a  few  hours.  Occasionally  sharp  pain  in  the  side  is  complained 
of.  The  skin  is  dry ;  there  are  marked  thirst,  restlessness,  and  the  other 
symptoms  which  accompany  fever.  The  temperature  is  found  to  be  104" 
F.,  or  even  higher;  the  respirations  40  to  50  a  minute;  the  pulse  full, 
strong,  and  Is^O  to  I'M).  On  the  second  day  the  patient  is  no  better. 
The  temperature  remains  high;  the  tongue  is  coated;  the  anorexia 
continues;  the  pain  is  more  severe;  cough  is  present  and  may  be  quite 
frcijuent. 

After  tlie  second  or  tliird  day  the  patient  is  usually  more  comfortable, 
and  sleeps  l>etter,  but  may  be  disturljed  by  the  cough.  At  times  there 
is  restlessness,  and  at  night  there  may  even  be  sliglit  delirium.  The 
respiration  continues  rapid  and  the  temperature  high.  These  general 
symptoms  sliow  very  little  change  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  when, 
after  a  long  sleep,  which  has  been  more  natural  than  before,  the  patient 
wakes,  decidedly  improved  as  to  all  his  symptoms.    There  is  less  fever, 
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and  the  temperature  continues  to  fall  rapidly  until  it  touches  the  normal 
line,  or  it  may  even  go  below  tliis.  As  the  fever  subsides  the  pulse  drops 
to  90  or  100,  and  the  respirations  to  25  or  30  a  minute.  The  appetite 
soon  returns,  and  convalescence  is  usually  rapid.  In  a  week  the  patient 
is  out  of  bed,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  more  he  is  out  of  doors.  This 
is  the  course  seen  in  fully  two-thirds  of  all  the  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia 
at  this  age. 

(2)  Pneumonia  of  Short  Duration. — Instead  of  running  the  usual 
course  of  from  five  to  eight  days,  cases  are  seen  in  which  the  duration  is 
only  three  or  four  days,  although  the  physical  signs  indicate  that  the 
process  in  tlie  lung  passes  tlirough  the  usual  stages.  These  differ  from 
the  ordinary  type  chiefly  in  their  duration.    They  are  always  mild. 

(3)  Abortive  Pneumonia. — This  form  of  the  disease  is  rarely  seen 
in  hospitals,  but  it  is  not  infrequent  in  private  practice  where  the  phy- 
sician is  summoned  at  the  earliest  signs  of  illness.  The  onset  is  precisely 
like  that  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  and  may  even  be  as  severe  as  the  aver- 
age case.  The  physical  examination  of  the  chest  gives  all  the  signs  of 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  but  on  the  second  or  tliird  day  the  physician 
is  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  normal, 
and  that  all  the  physical  signs  have  disappeared.  The  process  in  such 
cases  does  not  seem  to  go  beyond  the  first  stage  of  congestion;  there  is 
no  evidence  of  hepatisation  of  the  lung.  The  course  is  often  such  as  to 
lead  the  physician  to  the  opinion  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  his 
diagnosis.  This  type  of  pneumonia  corresponds  with  abortive  types  of 
other  infectious  diseases  so  frequently  met  with  in  children.  The  tem- 
perature curve  in  such  a  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  89.  The  diagnosis  of 
these  cases  is  always  attended  with  some  uncertainty.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  unexplained  high  temperatures  of  brief  duration 
which  are  seen  in  children  are  from  this  cause.  Exactly  why  it  is  that 
the  disease  sometimes  terminates  in  this  way  can  not  always  be  explained. 
It  may  be  because  the  resistance  of  the  patient  is  greater  than  usual,  or 
the  virulence  of  the  pneumococcus  is  less. 

(4)  The  Prolonged  Course. — Although  usually  lasting  about  a  week, 
it  is  not  rare  for  pneumonia  to  continue  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  days. 
This  prolonged  course  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  spreads 
from  one  part  of  the  lung  to  another,  or  even  to  tlie  opposite  lung,  in- 
volving in  succession  two,  three,  or  more  lobes.  Tliis  is  sometimes  known 
as  "creeping"  pneumonia;  it  is  always  severe  and  the  outlook  is  gen- 
erally unfavourable.  A  prolonged  temperature  with  physical  signs  lim- 
ited to  a  single  lobe  should  always  suggest  complications,  most  frequently 
empyema,  occasionally  pericarditis. 

(5)  Cerebral  Pneumonia. — This  term  was  first  applied  by  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  to  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  pre- 
dominate.   They  will  be  considered  later. 
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Onset. — Prodromal  symptoms  of  more  than  a  few  hours'  duration  are 
quite  rare.  The  onset  of  lobar  pneumonia  is  almost  invariably  abrupt, 
with  well-marked  symptoms — vomiting,  diarrhcea,  chill,  or  convulsions. 
Vomiting  is  altogether  the  most  frequently  seen.  In  summer  partic- 
ularly, there  may  be  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  A  distinct  chill  is  rare  in 
a  child  under  five  years  of  age,  and  is  not  very  common  even  in  older 
children.  Convulsions  are  not  very  infrequent,  being  seen  in  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  Their  occurrence  depends  upon  the  suddenness  of 
the  invasion  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient. 

Cough. — This  is  present  in  most  of  the  cases  throughout  the  disease, 
but  often  is  not  marked  for  the  first  day  or  two.  It  is  seldom  a  distress- 
ing symptom.  A  disposition  to  suppress  the  cough  on  account  of  pain  is 
very  frequently  noticed. , 

Expectoration, — This  is  rarely  seen  in  early  childhood,  and  practically 
never  under  five  years  of  age.  Children  of  ten  or  twelve  may  have  the 
same  expectoration  as  adults — white  and  viscid,  or  brownish-red  early 
in  the  disease,  yellow  and  abundant  toward  its  close.  This  shows  the 
presence  of  the  pneumococcus  in  great  numbers. 

Pain, — Headache  and  general  muscular  pains  in  the  back  and  ex- 
tremities are  frequent  during  the  invasion.  The  characteristic  pain,  how- 
ever, is  pleuritic.  It  is  not  necessarily  felt  in  the  region  of  the  affected 
lung,  and  often  not  in  the  chest  at  all.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  the 
loin,  the  epigastrium,  or  to  any  region  to  which  the  intercostal  nerves 
are  distributed.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  there  was  intense 
localised  j)ain  in  tlie  riglit  iliac  fossa,  associated  witli  such  extreme 
tenderness  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  case  was  one  of  appen- 
dicitis. 

Prostration, — This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  pneumonia. 
The  patient  is  generally  willing  to  go  to  bed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
attack,  and  shows  little  desire  to  leave  it  while  the  disease  continues. 
"  Walking  cases  "  are  not  common  in  children. 

Respiration, — Tliis  is  always  accelerated,  and  generally  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  pulse.  The  normal  ratio  of  the  respiration  to  the  pulse  is  one 
to  four;  in  pneumonia,  frequently  one  to  two.  The  respiration  is  not 
laboured  and  not  quite  panting,  although  this  term  is  sometimes  used 
to  describe  it.  It  is  jerky.  There  is  a  short  inspiration,  then  a  momen- 
tary pause,  followed  by  a  quick  expiration,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
short  moan.  This  expiratory  moan  is  very  characteristic.  The  rapidity 
of  respiration  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lung  involved, 
but  it  is  also  modified  l)y  the  temperature,  as  the  respirations  often  drop 
from  60  to  30  in  the  course  of  a  few  liours  at  the  crisis. 

Pulse, — In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  this  is  frequent,  full,  and 
strong,  from  120  to  150  a  minute.  Later  it  may  be  weak,  small,  com- 
pressible, and  sometimes  irregular.    It  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  child 
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than  ID  the  adult,  160  and  180  being  often  seen  in  cases  not  especially 
severe.    The  pulse  rate  is  of  less  importance  than  its  character. 

Temperature. — The  typical  temperature  curve  of  lobar  pneumonia 
(Fig.  86)  is  characterised  by  an  abrupt  rise  usually  to  104°  or  105°  F., 
and  by  daily  fluctuations  generally  within  the  limits  of  two  or  three 


Tm.   86. — Ttpicai.   Tbhtirji- 

TURBCCBVBOrLOBABPNID- 

uoNiA.  HittoTy . —  Mal«. 
three  yean  old;  in  fnii-  cod- 
ditioD :  auddeD  ocuet ;  ngiu  of 
consolidation — bronchial  rea- 
pinition  and  voice,  and  dul- 
ness — over  left  lower  lobe  be- 
hind, not  distinct  until  the 
DioRUDK  of  the  fifth  day.  On 
the  wveDth  day  the  lung  was 
resolving. 
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Fio.  87, — Lobar  Fnbumonia  with  RmrrrBNT  Twi- 
PBBATDBB.  Hulory. — Female,  eighteen  months  old; 
in  fair  condition  ;  sudden  onseti  repeated  exatnins- 
tions  of  cheat  made,  but  no  abnormal  siBn*  until  the 
ninth  day,  when  there  were  very  rude  respiration 
and  slight  dulneas  at  the  right  apex,  in  front;  on  the 
twelfth  day  all  the  siBaB  of  conndidation  at  the  some 
point,  no  rftles;  four  days  after  the  crisis  the  lungs 


degrees  until  the  crisis,  at  which  time  the  temperature  falls  to  normal, 
usually  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  After  this  time  it  does  not 
go  above  the  normal  line.  Such  a  curve  is  seen  in  the  majority  of  cases 
over  three  years  of  age. 

In  cases  under  three 
years  of  age  it  is  not  un- 
common for  tiie  temper- 
ature to  be  of  a  more  or 
less  remittent  type  (Fig. 
87). 

Tliese    wide    fluctua- 
tions often  lead  to  great 
difficulty  in  diagnosis, 
Fio.  88. — LoBAB  PmrmomK  wrrn  Sdbnobmal  Tmi-     particularly  If  the  phyai- 

PBRATURB   AFTBH   THK    Cribib.      HUlory, —  Female,  ,       .  '  1    1 

nineteen  months  old:  fairiy  h^llhy;  ^dden  onset;  <^al   Signs  appear  late,  aS 

Sl'mptoma  typical  but  physical  eigna  delayed:  con-  fliey  not  infrequently  do. 

solidation  in  left  mammary  region  on  the  eighth  day;  i,   ■     .  ,„i,„vi„  i.i,„4.   „„„„ 

,.      ■  ,1,  ■     ■  k.  t       _jji   I  u         .u     1  -It  IS  probable  that  some 

on  the  ninth  id  nght  lung  middle  lobe;  on  the  elev-  ' 

enth  day  a  paeudo^ritical  drop  followed  after  twenty-      of    tliom     are    to    be    ex- 

four  hours  of  apyre»ia  by  a  further  rise,  which  was      ,,Ijn,je,l    aS    mixed     infcc- 

accompanied  by  signs  of  extension  of  the  disease  in 

the  right  lung.     Resolution  rapid  after  erida.  llons. 

T  li  e  accompanying 
chart  (Fig.  88)  illustrates  three  features  which  are  often  seen  in  pneumo- 
nia: (1)  A  temperature  which  early  in  the  disease  is  steadily  high  and  as 
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Fid.  89. — Abobttvi  Pnbdiionu  in  Lbft  Ldno, 


the  day  of  crielB  approaclies  becomes  remittent;  (3)  a  secondary  rise 
after  being  nonnal  for  twenty-four  hours,  which  was  due  in  this  in- 
Htance  to  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  a  new  part  of  tlie  luog;  (3)  a 
fall  to  a  point  considerably  beiow  normal  at  tlie  time  of  the  crieis.  In 
this  case  the  temperature  fell  in  the  courBe  of  eighteen  hours  from  105° 
to  95°  F.,  and  later  still 
lower ;  it  was  two  days  before 
it  finally  remained  at  the 
normal  point  A  fall  to 
96.5°  or  97°  F.  at  the  time 
of  crisis  is  not  uncommon. 

In  the  foregoing  cases  the 
fever  terminated  by  crisis. 
In  Fig.  89  is  shown  one  end- 
ing by  lysis.  This  is  a  mode 
of  termination  much  more 
frequent  in  young  children 
than  in  those  who  are  older. 
Thus,  in  93  of  ray  own  cases, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  un- 
der tliree  years  of  age,  tlie 
fever  ended  by  crisis  in  40, 
and  by  lysis  in  44;  while  in 
552  collected  cases,  the  majority  of  which  were  in  older  children,  ;i9fi 
ended  by  crisis,  and  12fl  by  lysis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  day  of  crisis  in  567  cases  of  lobar 
pneumonia  in  children  who  recovered: 


Ldhg,  Tebminatino  bt  Ltbib.  Hitlory-  — 
Male.  tevcDtecD  montha  old,  healthy;  ludden 
onset;  on  the  second  day  diweminated  fine  nllea 
ia  both  luncH  behind,  and  over  left  lower  lobe 
very  feeble  reapiration,  high-pitched^i.  e.,aoiiie 
biDuchitia,  with  congestioD  (T)  of  left  base.  On 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days,  general  aymp- 
totna  gone  and  signa  neaiiy  diaappeared.  On 
the  aiith  day  all  aymptoma  of  pneumonia,  and 
on  the  aeventh  diatinot  conaolidalion  of  right 
baae,  rest  of  cheat  clear.  Subaequent  courae 
typical;  reaolution  rspid  and  complete. 


Tht  Day  of  Crint. 

E^venth  day 18  coaM. 

Twelfth      "    7     " 

Thirteenth  day ,  ,  .  ,' 8     " 

Fourteenth   "      7      " 

Fifteenth       "    1  cmc. 

Eighteenth   "    3  cases. 

Twenty-firet  day 1  rase. 

Twenty-eixth  "    I     " 

M7 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  moat  frequent  critical  day  is 
the  seventh,  and  that  in  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  cases  it  was  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  day.  The  causes  of  a  poet-critical  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture are  chiefly  Iwo — extension  of  tlie  disease  to  a  new  area,  or  the  devel- 
opment of  pleurisy,  which  is  apt  to  be  purulent.  Lees  frequently  it  is 
due  to  otitis,  meningitis,  pericarditis,  or  gastro-enteritis.    In  fatal  cases 


Third  '■ 

Fourth  " 

Fifth  " 

Sixth  " 

Seventh  " 

Eighth  " 

Ninth  " 

Tenth  " 
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the  temperature  is  generally  high  until  the  end.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  temperature  is  considerably  higher  in  children  than  in 
adults;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  reaches  105°  F.,  the  usual  range  being 
from  102°  to  105°  F.  In  15  of  137  cases,  or  eleven  per  cent,  it  reached 
106°  F.  or  over. 

Gastro-enteric  Symptoms, — These  are  more  common  in  infants  than 
in  older  children.  At  the  onset  there  is  frequently  vomiting,  some- 
times also  diarrhoea.  A  continuance  of  the  vomiting  is  rare,  and  is 
generally  due  to  improper  feeding  or  medication.  It  may  be  a  very 
serious  complication.  Diarrhoea  is  also  rare,  except  at  the  onset  and 
in  summer  cases.  Great  tympanites  is  a  distressing  symptom,  and 
when  present,  it  is  a  bad  prognostic  sign.  Tliroughout  the  disease 
there  are  anorexia,  coated  tongue,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  high 
fever. 

Nervous  Symptoms. — Cerebral  s3rmptoms  are  frequent  and  very  often 
misleading.  Pneumonia  is  often  ushered  in  by  convulsions,  which  may 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  first  twenty-four 
hours.  They  are  sometimes  followed  by  drowsiness  or  stupor,  sometimes 
by  active  delirium.  Cerebral  symptoms  may  predominate  for  several 
days.  There  may  be  opisthotonus,  dilated  or  contracted  pupils,  irregular 
pulse,  retracted  abdomen,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  symptom  of  menin-  * 
gitis.  Lumbar  puncture  in  these  cases  usually  shows  an  excess  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  under  high  tension  and  it  may  contain  a  few  pneumococci. 
Occasionally  the  decubitus  en  chien  de  fusil,  or  gun-hammer  position,  is 
assumed.  These  are  often  described  as  cases  of  cerebral  pneumonia,  and 
in  many  of  them  pneumonia  is  not  suspected  until  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  of  the  disease,  sometimes  not  until  the  crisis  occurs,  when  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  all  these  nervous  symptoms  indicates  their  origin. 
Early  convulsions  are  not  generally  followed  by  an  especially  severe  type 
of  the  disease,  only  one  of  seven  such  cases  proving  fatal.  On  the  other 
hand,  cases  with  late  convulsions  are  usually  fatal,  as  they  indicate  either 
a  very  severe  form  of  the  disease  or  the  development  of  a  serious  compli- 
cation, usually  meningitis. 

Delirium  is  much  more  frequent  than  convulsions,  and  is  seen  in 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  cases.  Generally  it  is  slight  and  noticed  only 
at  night  or  when  the  temperature  is  very  high.  It  is  most  pronounced 
at  the  height  of  the  disease.  Other  nervous  symptoms  belonging  to  the 
typhoid  state  are  occasionally  seen,  but  only  in  the  worst  forms  of  the 
disease. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  relation  between  the  seat  of  the 
disease  in  the  lungs  and  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms.  They 
are  more  frequent  in  children  under  five  years  than  in  those  who 
are  older,  and  dojKjnd  uj)on  the  suddenness  of  the  invasion,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  infection,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  child.     Late  in 
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the  disease  tl)ey  may  indicate  exhaustion,  toxaemia,  or  complicating 
meningitis.  Tlie  usual  nervous  symptoms — restlessness,  headache,  sleep- 
lessness, etc. — are  nearly  always  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the 
temperature. 

Urine, — Throughout  the  febrile  period  of  the  disease  the  urine  is 
scanty,  high-coloured,  with  a  high  specific  gravity,  usually  loaded  with 
urates  and  with  marked  diminution  of  the  chlorides.  In  a  small  number 
of  cases  a  trace  of  albumin  may  be  found,  and  occasionally  a  few  hyaline 
casts.  Evidences  of  serious  renal  disease  I  have  seldom  found  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  and  in  the  experience  of  all  observers  it  is  extremely  rare  in 
early  life. 

Skin. — The  face,  in  pneumonia,  is  usually  flushed,  sometimes  on  both 
sides  and  sometimes  only  on  one;  in  other  cases  it  is  pale,  but  not  in- 
dicative of  pain.  Cyanosis  is  rare  except  toward  the  close  of  the  disease 
and  is  usually  a  sign  of  respiratory  failure.  Plerpes  of  the  lips  or  face  is 
quite  frequent. 

Blood — There  is  regularly  a  leucocytosis  of  from  20,000  to  50,000; 
the  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  polymorphonuclear  cells  which  usually  form 
from  seventy  to  ei;[^lity-tive  per  cent  of  the  leucocytes.  (See  also  chapter 
on  Diseases  of  the  Blood.) 

Physical  Signs. — The  earliest  signs  in  pneumonia  are  due  to  the 
acute  congestion  of  the  aft'ected  lung  or  lobe,  in  consequence  of  which 
less  air  enters  this  portion  and  more  air  the  rest  of  the  lungs.  Percus- 
sion gives  diminished  resonance  or  slight  dulness,  often  of  a  somewhat 
tympanitic  character  over  the  affected  area,  and  exaggerated  resonance 
over  the  remainder  of  this  lung  and  over  the  opposite  lung.  Ausculta- 
tion over  tlie  affected  lobe  gives  feeble  respiratory  murmur,  rather  high 
in  pitcli ;  sometimes  there  may  be  absence  of  all  breath-sounds  so  com- 
plete as  to  suggest  fluid.  The  normal  respiratory  murmur  over  the 
licaltiiy  portions  of  the  lungs  is  intensified.  In  cliildren  this  exag- 
gerated breatliing  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  broncliial  breathing, 
and  the  j>hysi(ian  may  he  led  into  the  error  of  locating  the  pneumonia 
uj)()n  th(?  wrong  i-idc.  p]xaggerated  breathing  does  not  differ  from  nor- 
mal l)reathing  exc(*i)t  in  intensity.  Bronchial  breathing  is  higher  in 
pitch,  tuhuhir  in  ciiaracter,  and  is  heard  witli  nearly  equal  intensity, 
both  on  expiration  and  inspiration.  Jf  the  chest  is  fre<|uently  auscul- 
tated, crc})itant  or  fine  sul)crepitant  rales  (Figs.  DO  and  1)1)  may 
usually  l)e  heard  at  some  period  at  tlie  (md  of  full  insj)irati(>n,  but 
oftrn  they  arc  ])resent  hut  for  a  few  hours,  and  they  may  l)e  missed 
altogether. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  consolidation   (Fig.  92),  no  air  enters 

the  air  vesicles  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung.    Upon  palpation  there 

is  found  here  exaggerated  vocal  fremitus,  and  on  jwrcussion  there  is 

marked  dulness,  hut  very  rarely  flatness.     Over  the  rest  of  this  lung 
8r, 


Fro.   flO.  — FiMT   Staoi.       Congeation  of  left        Fia.    91.  — In  the  centra  of  the  ar«&,  a  ■ 

lower   lobe,   with    crepitant   Met.     Feeble  spot  of  pure  bronchial  breathing  uid  voi 

brentbins  of  a  rude  character,  with  alight  Burrounding  this  an  occasiona]  crepitant  H 

dillnMB.  with  broDcho-veaieuiaT  breathing  and  sUi 

dulness. 


a.  92, — Second  Stage.  Complete  consolidation  of  left  lower  lobe.  Pure  bronctial  breathing 
and  bronchial  voice:  marked  dulaess;  increased  vocal  fremitus,  and  at  the  lower  part  a  few 
friction  sounds. 


Note. ^During  resolutioi 
those  of  Fig.  91,  and  these  ii 
be  heard. 


the  signs  take  the  inverse  order;  those  of  Fig.  92  give  place  to 
turn  to  thoae  of  F^g.  90.     In  addition,  many  coarse  Met  may 
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there  is  exaggerated,  sometimes  even  tympanitic,  resonance ;  this  is  espe- 
cially frequent  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  in  front,  when  there  is  consolida- 
tion at  the  base  behind.  Under  these  conditions  cracked-pot  resonance 
may  sometimes  be  obtained.  Over  the  healthy  lung  there  is  exaggerated 
resonance.  On  auscultation  over  the  consolidated  portion  there  are  bron- 
chial breatliiug  and  bronchial  voice,  the  area  over  which  they  are  heard 
being  sharply  defined.  Rales  are  usually  absent,  but  there  may  be  pleu- 
ritic friction  sounds. 

In  the  stage  of  resolution  there  is  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
signs  of  consolidation.  The  pure  bronchial  is  replaced  by  broncho-vesic- 
ular breathing,  the  vesicular  element  gradually  predominating.  Moist 
r&les  of  all  varieties  are  heard.  Usually  the  most  persistent  signs  are 
slight  dulness  or  diminished  resonance,  with  a  respiratory  murmur  which 
is  feebler  than  normal  and  a  little  higher  in  pitch;  sometimes  there  are 
also  dry  friction  sounds.  These  signs  may  persist  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Exceptional  Physical  Signs, — While  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  signs 
of  consolidation  are  distinct  on  or  before  the  fourth  day,  in  not  a  few 
they  may  be  delayed  much  longer.  Of  eighty-two  cases  in  which  the  day 
was  noted  on  which  consolidation  was  found,  it  was  not  imtil  the  fifth 
day  or  later  in  one-fourth  the  number.  In  six  of  them,  although  care- 
fully and  repeatedly  examined,  no  consolidation  was  found  until  the 
seventh  day  or  later  and  in  one  case  not  until  the  twelfth  day.  It  has 
been  customary  to  look  upon  these  cases  of  delayed  or  concealed  physical 
signs  as  cases  of  central  pneumonia.  That  pneumonia  may  exist  in  the 
centre  of  a  lung  for  a  number  of  days  is,  to  my  mind,  extremely  improb- 
able. At  autopsy,  superficial  pneumonia  I  have  very  frequently  seen, 
but  central  pneumonia  never.  There  are  two  regions  in  which  pneumonia 
may  exist  and  yet  not  be  accessible  by  our  means  of  physical  examination, 
viz.,  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  in  the  part  covered  by  the  shoulder,  and 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  lung  where  it  lies  against  the  vertebrae. 
In  either  of  these  situations  pneumonia  may  be  present  without  our  being 
able  to  find  it.  It  is  quite  common  in  cases  with  late  physical  signs  that 
the  first  distinctive  evidences  of  disease  are  found  high  in  the  axilla,  or 
beneath  the  clavicle  in  front,  and  these  regions  should  be  closely  watched 
in  doubtful  cases.  Sometimes  the  delay  is  best  explained  by  assuming 
that  constitutional  symptoms  due  to  a  pneumococcus  infection  may  be 
present  for  several  days  before  the  development  of  the  local  lesion  in 
the  lung. 

Complications. — The  occurrence  of  dry  pleurisy  over  the  consolidated 
portion  of  the  lung  is  so  constant  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  com- 
plication. A  slight  serous  exudation  of  two  or  three  ounces  is  not  un- 
common, but  more  than  this  is  rare  in  young  children.  In  the  most 
severe  cases  of  pleurisy  there  is  an  excessive  exudation  of  fibrin  and  pus. 
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This  occurred  in  eight  per  cent  of  my  cases.  This  yariety  is  known  clin- 
ically as  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  will  be  considered  separately.  Pericar- 
ditis is  uncommon.  It  is  seen  more  often  in  infants  than  in  older  chil- 
dren. It  most  frequently  develops  at  the  height  of  the  pneumonia  and 
occurs  rather  oftener  when  this  affects  the  left  lung  than  the  riglit;  it 
occurs  in  pleuro-pneumonia  more  often  than  in  the  simple  form.  The 
pericarditis  is  usually  of  the  fibrino-purulent  type.  It  may  sometimes 
be  discovered  by  pliysical  signs;  but  rarely  gives  rise  to  any  new  8}7np- 
toms.  Endocarditis  was  not  seen  in  my  cases,  though  it  occasionally 
occurs.  Meningitis  is  rare,  and  generally  develops  late  in  tlie  disease. 
It  is  nearly  always  ushered  in  by  repeated  attacks  of  vomiting  or  con- 
vulsions. Its  course  is  short  and  progressive.  Peritonitis  causes  few  new 
symptoms  except  abdominal  distention,  pain,  and  tenderness.  Parotitis 
and  arthritis  are  very  rare  and  are  easily  recognised. 

Course  and  Termination. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  lobar  pneu- 
monia terminates  eitlier  in  perfect  recovery  or  in  death.  When  ending 
in  recovery,  resolution  commonly  begins  immediately  upon  the  cessation 
of  the  fever,  and  is  complete  in  about  a  week.  Delayed  resolution  is  not 
common  in  children;  chronic  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  are  rare 
sequelae,  but  empyema  is  very  frequent.  Its  symptoms  sometimes  develop 
immediately  after  the  pneumonia,  tlie  temperature  continuing  high ;  or 
there  may  be  an  interval  of  a  few  days  before  the  development  of  the 
pleural  symptoms.  Some  pleuritic  adhesions  probably  remain  in  every 
case  in  which  there  has  been  much  dry  pleurisy,  and  when  severe  and  ex- 
tensive, these  may  be  the  cause  of  subsequent  s\Tnptoms,  like  any  other 
dry  pleurisy. 

Death  from  uncomplicated  pneumonia  may  be  due  to  exhaustion,  or 
to  heart  failure,  with  or  without  failure  of  the  respiration.  The  signs  of 
heart  failure  sometimes  develop  quite  rapidly  in  cases  which  are  appar- 
ently doing  well.  The  symptoms  are:  coldness  of  tlie  hands  and  feet, 
then  of  the  legs  and  arms ;  a  rapid,  compressible,  and  sometimes  irregular 
pulse ;  muscular  weakness  and  pallor,  but  usually  no  cyanosis.  The  symp- 
toms of  respiratory  failure  are:  very  rapid  superficial  respirations,  some- 
times 100  a  minute ;  blueness  of  the  lips  and  finger  nails ;  often  a  leaden 
hue  of  the  whole  body ;  there  are  loud  tracheal  rales,  and  recession  of  all 
the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  on  inspiration. 

Death  may  occur  early  in  the  disease,  whore  the  pneumonia  has 
spread  rapidly,  involving  both  lungs.  In  most  of  the  uncomplicated 
fatal  cases,  death  results  from  failure  of  the  circulation  at  about  the  end 
of  the  first  week.  In  the  complicated  cases  death  usually  occurs  in  the 
second  week ;  but  I  once  knew  fatal  meningitis  to  develop  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  week. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  characteristic  differences  between  broncho-  and 
lobar  pneumonia  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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BRONCHOPNEUMONIA . 

1.  Often  secondary. 

2.  Under  two,  chiefly  under  one  year. 

3.  Occurs  more  frequently  in  dalicate 
and  debilitated  children. 

4.  Bacteria — ^in  primary  cases,  usu- 
ally the  pneumococcus;  in  secondary 
cases,  usually  mixed  infection. 

5.  Products  of  inflammation  chiefly 
cellular;  process  often  diffuse. 

6.  Onset  often  gradual,  sometimes  in- 
sidious, especially  when  secondary'. 

7.  No  t>T>ical  course;  fever  often  lasts 
three  or  four  weeks;  rarely  terminates  by 
crisis. 

8.  Involves  both  lungs  as  a  rule,  most- 
frequently  lower  lobes  posteriorly. 

9.  Signs  of  bronchitis  mingled  with 
those  of  consolidation;  rdles  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  lung,  or  in  the  opposite 
lung,  throughout  the  disease. 

10.  Consolidation  later — ^fourth  to 
seventh  day:  there  may  be  none;  apt  to 
be  incomplete;  shades  off  gradually. 

11.  Resolution  slow,  one  wwk  to  two 
months;  often  incomplete;  strong  tend- 
ency to  become  chronic. 

12.  Relapses  and  second  attacks  fre- 
quent. 

13.  Sequelae:  Empyema,  chronic  in- 
terstitial pneumonia,  sometimes  tuber- 
culosis. 

14.  P*rognosis  always  serious  from  the 
age  and  the  circumstances  under  wliich 
disease  occurs. 

15.  Hospital  mortality  50  per  cent  of 
primary  cases,  65  per  cent  of  all  cases. 


LOBAR  PNEUMONIA. 

1.  Almost  always  primary. 

2.  Most  common  between  three  and 
eight  years. 

3.  More  often  in  those  previously 
healthy. 

4.  The  pneumococcus,  very  often 
alone. 

5.  Chiefly  fibrin;  process  circum- 
scribed. 

6.  Onset  sudden,  with  well-marked 
symptoms. 

7.  T3T)ical  course;  crisis  usually  from 
fifth  to  eighth  day. 

8.  Usually  one  lobe  or  a  part  of  a  lobe; 
left  base  most  frequently',  right  apex  next. 

9.  RAles  only  early,  and  during  reso- 
lution; frequently  no  signs  in  opposite 
lung. 

10.  Consolidation  earlier;  second  or 
third  day.  Consolidation  complete;  area 
usually  sharply  defined. 

11.  Resolution  rapid,  usually  com- 
plete within  a  week. 

12.  Both  are  rare. 

13.  No  sequelae  except  empyema. 


14.  Prognosis  good;  rarely  fatal  ex- 
cept from  compli(!ations  —  empyema, 
meningitis,  pericarditis. 

15.  Mortality  4  per  cent  of  all  cases. 


In  the  majority  of  cases  tlie  symptoms  are  plain  and  the  physical 
signs  so  typical  that  it  is  difficult  to  overlook  pneumonia  if  any  degree 
of  care  is  used  in  the  examination  of  the  patient.  iMie  difficulties  in  diag- 
nosis are  due  to  the  great  variation  in  the  general  symptoms,  and  to  the 
late  appearance  of  the  physical  signs.  The  error  usually  made  is  to  mis- 
take pneumonia  for  some  other  disease,  rather  than  to  mistake  some 
other  disca.**e  for  pntMimcmia.  On  account  of  its  frequency  in  children, 
pneumonia  should  always  l)e  excluded  before  accepting  any  other  ex- 
planation of  a  continuously  liigh  temperature.  The  rule  should  be  fol- 
lowed, in  all  cases  of  acute  illness,  of  making  a  tliorough  examination  of 
the  chest  daily  until  the  diagnosis  is  clear.      Tf,  to  high  tcnuperature. 
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rapid  respiration  and  marked  leucocytosis  are  added,  one  should  always 
suspect  pneumonia,  no  matter  what  the  other  symptoms  may  be.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  the  general  symptoms  are  quite  charac- 
teristic and  yet  the  physical  signs  appear  late.  In  such  cases  pneumonia 
should  always  be  looked  for  high  in  the  axilla  or  just  beneath  the  clavi- 
cle, since  it  is  particularly  in  the  cases  of  apex  pneumonia  that  this 
obscurity  is  likely  to  exist. 

In  their  onset,  scarlet  fever,  tonsillitis,  and  gastro-enteritis  may  all 
resemble  pneumonia.  Scarlet  fever  is  recognised  by  the  sore  throat  and 
the  characteristic  eruption  on  the  second  day;  tonsillitis,  by  the  local 
symptoms.  In  infancy,  pneumonia  often  begins  with  vomiting  and 
sometimes  there  is  also  diarrhoea,  which  may  lead  one  to  mistake  the 
disease  for  gastro-enteritis.  The  constitutional  symptoms  of  influenza 
often  closely  resemble  those  of  pneumonia;  the  diagnosis  is  frequently 
in  doubt  for  several  days  until  definite  physical  signs  of  pneumonia 
make  their  appearance.  From  all  other  general  diseases,  pneumonia  is 
to  be  diflPerentiated  by  the  physical  signs. 

Pneumonia  with  marked  cerebral  8\Tnptoms  sometimes  resembles 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  In  both  we  may  have  the  abrupt  onset,  con- 
vulsions, delirium  or  stupor,  opisthotonus,  prostration,  and  marked  leu- 
cocytosis. The  only  positive  means  of  differential  diagnosis  are  by  the 
physical  signs  in  pneumonia,  and  the  findings  of  lumbar  puncture  in 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

The  question  sometimes  arises  in  pneumonia  with  cerebral  symptoms, 
whether  or  not  pneumococcus  meningitis  also  exists.  If  the  nervous 
symptoms  are  present  from  the  beginning,  there  is  probably  no  menin- 
gitis. If  they  develop  suddenly  during  the  course  or  toward  the  close 
of  the  disease,  meningitis  should  be  suspected.  The  only  positive  means 
of  differentiation  is  by  lumbar  puncture. 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  to  be  differentiated  from  a  pleuritic  effusion. 
The  most  common  mistake  is  to  confound  empyema  with  unresolved 
pneumonia.  In  pneumonia  rarely  if  ever  do  the  signs  point  to  involve- 
ment of  an  entire  lung.  There  is  increased  vocal  fremitus,  dulness, 
bronchial  voice  and  breathing,  and  occasional  rales  or  friction  sounds. 
In  empyema  the  whole  lung  is  often  affected,  there  is  displacement  of 
the  heart,  flatness  on  percussion,  diminished  or  absent  vocal  fremitus, 
and  although  bronchial  voice  and  breathing  are  present,  they  are  usually 
distant  and  feeble.  There  are  no  rales  or  friction  sounds.  In  doubtful 
cases  an  exploratory  puncture  should  always  be  made.  Serous  effusions 
give  the  same  physical  signs  as  empyema. 

Prognosis. — There  is  probably  no  disease  in  which  the  patient  ap- 
pears so  ill,  and  yet  so  often  recovers  completely,  as  in  lobar  pneumonia 
in  a  child  over  three  years  old.  Of  1,295  collected  cases,  chiefly  from 
hospital  practice,  there  were  but  39  deaths,  a  mortality  of  three  per  cent. 
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In  187  cases  of  my  own  there  were  21  deaths,  a  mortality  of  eleven  per 
cent.  Only  one  of  the  fatal  cases  was  over  two  years  old.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  mortality  among  my  cases  and  the  general  mortality 
given,  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  first  group  were 
observed  in  children  under  two  years,  while  of  the  collected  cases,  the 
vast  majority  were  in  older  children.  Combining  the  above  figures,  we 
have  a  total  of  1,482  cases  with  60  deaths,  a  mortality  of  four  per  cent. 
In  nearly  all  my  cases  death  was  due  either  to  complications  or  to  very 
extensive  disease,  as  when  both  lungs  were  involved,  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  one  lung.  In  only  one  case  was  an  uncomplicated  pneumonia  of  a 
single  lobe  fatal. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  intensity  of 
the  infection,  as  shown  by  the  temperature,  the  nervous  symptoms  and 
the  pulse,  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  and  the  extent  of  the 
local  disease.  These  factors  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  rather 
than  any  special  symptoms.  Early  convulsions  do  not  materially  affect 
the  prognosis.    Late  convulsions  are  always  very  unfavourable. 

The  occurrence  of  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  marked  tympanites  late  in 
the  disease  is  alwavs  unfavourable. 

A  temperature  range  between  102°  and  105**  F.  is  the  rule,  and 
within  these  limits  the  fever  does  not  affect  the  prognosis.  Even  very 
high  temperature  does  not  increase  the  danger  from  the  disease  as  much 
as  might  be  expected.  Of  fifteen  cases  in  which  the  temperature  reached 
106°  F.  or  over,  all  but  three  recovered;  while  of  six  cases  in  which  it 
was  106.5°  or  over,  only  one  died.  The  highest  recorded  temperature  in 
my  cases — 107.5°  F. — was  in  a  patient  who  recovered.  A  transient  rise, 
even  though  the  temperature  may  go  very  high,  is  seldom  serious. 
Much  more  serious  is  a  fever  which  remains  steadily  above  105°  F.,  as 
in  most  cases  this  accompanies  either  very  extensive  disease  or  pleuro- 
pneumonia. The  continuance  of  the  fever  after  the  tenth  day  is  a  bad 
symptom;  for,  although  the  crisis  may  he  postponed  until  the  twelfth 
day  and  occur  normally,  such  a  prolonged  temperature  is  an  indication 
of  a  new  focus  of  disease  or  the  development  of  complications.  In  a 
severe  attack,  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  another  lobe  after  the  fifth 
day  is  unfavourable.  If  resolution  does  not  begin  soon  after  the  tem- 
perature becomes  normal,  the  development  of  empyema,  or  some  other 
pulmonary  complication,  should  be  apprehended. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  lobar  pneumonia  in  children,  sev- 
eral cardinal  facts  are  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  a  self-limited  disease, 
iiaving  a  strong  tendency  to  recovery  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  re- 
gardless of  the  treatment  adopted.  The  fatal  cases  are  almost  always  in 
children  under  two  years  of  age ;  the  rare  deaths  in  older  ones  are  usu- 
ally due  to  complications.  There  is  no  means  of  treatment  by  which 
pneumonia  can  be  aborted  or  its  course  shortened.    It  follows,  therefore. 
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that  the  indications  are^  so  far  as  possible^  to  make  the  patient  comfort- 
able during  his  illness,  to  watch  for  complications,  and  to  treat  the  in- 
dividual symptoms  as  they  arise. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  hygienic  treatment  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  no  matter  how  mild  the  attack ;  he 
should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  Most  children  with  pneumonia 
get  too  much  treatment.  There  seems  to  be  a  decided  advantage  not 
only  in  fresh  air,  but  in  cold  air.  Patients  in  cold  rooms  sleep  better, 
and  cough  less,  and  altogether  seem  more  comfortable  than  when  care- 
fully housed  to  prevent  their  "  taking  cold.*'  Wide-open  windows  are 
desirable  even  though  the  room  temperature  is  constantly  as  low  as  50® 
F.  The  patient  should  be  properly  protected  by  blankets,  flannel  wrap- 
pers, woolen  stockings,  and  at  times  a  hot- water  bag  at  his  feet.  Food 
should  be  given  at  regular  intervals,  not  oftener  than  every  three  hours. 
It  should  not  be  forced  when  the  patient  is  suffering  only  from  thirst, 
especially  early  in  the  attack,  when  the  appetite  is  often  completely  lost. 
Water  should  be  allowed  freely  at  all  times. 

These  measures,  careful  nursing,  an  occasional  dose  of  codeine  (gr. 
iV  to  a  child  of  three  years)  when  the  patient  is  very  restless,  fretful,  or 
sleepless,  an  ice-cap  to  the  head,  and  cold  sponging  when  the  tempera- 
ture makes  him  uncomfortable,  are  usually  all  that  is  necessary,  except 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  complications. 

Special  symptoms  may  require  treatment.  Wlien  not  severe,  the 
nervous  symptoms  may  be  controlled  by  codeine  alone  or  in  combination 
with  small  doses  of  phenacetine  or  the  bromides.  Sometimes  sponging 
with  tepid  water  is  better  than  drugs.  Severe  nervous  symptoms,  such 
as  delirium,  stupor,  great  restlessness  with  impending  convulsions,  when 
associated  with  high  temperature,  call  for  ice  to  the  head,  cold  sponging, 
or  the  cold  pack  or  bath.  Pain,  if  moderate,  may  be  relieved  by  counter- 
irritation,  by  a  mustard  paste,  by  dry  cups,  an  ice-bag,  or  by  a  hot  poul- 
tice; if  severe,  codeine  may  be  used  in  addition.  The  cough  is  rarely 
severe  enough  to  require  treatment.  When  it  is  so  severe  as  to  prevent 
sleep,  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder  or  codeine  should  be  given.  Anti- 
pyretic measures  are  not  necessarily  called  for  even  if  the  temperature 
is  very  high.  Some  nervous  children  are  less  disturbed  by  the  tempera- 
ture than  by  the  means  used  to  reduce  it.  Under  such  conditions  the 
temperature  should  be  closely  watched,  but  not  necessarily  interfered 
with  unless  other  symptoms  develop.  The  nervous  symptoms  are  a  bet- 
ter guide  than  the  thermometer  to  the  use  of  antipyretics.  Cold  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  safest  and  most  certain  antipyretic  we  possess.  It  may 
be  used  as  a  cold  sponge  bath,  the  cold  pack  or  an  ice-bag  to  the  chest. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  bath  except  the  prejudice  of  the  laity. 
While  cold  is  applied  to  the  trunk  the  extremities  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  heat  applied  if  necessary.     The  duration  of  the  pack  or 
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bath,  and  the  frequency  of  their  use,  will  depend  upon  the  individual  case. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  stimulants  are  not  required.  They  are  called 
for  when  the  pulse  is  weak,  compressible,  and  rapid,  when  the  face  is 
pale  and  the  extremities  are  cold.  The  same  stimulants  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  same  way,  as  in  broncho-pneumonia.  Circulatory  and 
respiratory  stimulants  are  usually  required  in  larger  quantity  at  the 
time  of  and  just  after  the  crisis;  they  are  to  be  used  as  in  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Under  this  term  are  included  cases  of  pneumonia  with  an  excessive 
amount  of  pleurisy,  the  two  processes  uniting  to  produce  a  single  clinical 
type  of  disease. 

In  nearly  all  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  pleura,  and  also  in  tliose  cases  of  broncho- 
pneumonia which  are  accompanie<i  by  any  marked  degree  of  consolida- 
tion. In  both  of  these  conditions  the  pleurisy  is  usually  co-extensive  with 
the  consolidation.  But  in  certain  cases,  in  both  forms  of  pneumonia, 
the  amount  of  pleurisy  is  excessive,  and  this  so  modifies  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  the  disease  as  to  require  for  them  a  separate  consideration. 
In  some  it  appears  that  the  inflammatory  process  begins  almost  simul- 
taneously in  the  lung  and  in  the  pleura;  while  in  others  the  pleurisy 
follows  the  pneumonia.  These  cases  are,  I  believe,  almost  invariably 
due  to  the  pneumococcus,  although  in  some  there  is  a  mixed  infection. 

In  398  hospital  cases  of  pneumonia  there  were  27,  or  6.8  per  cent, 
which  could  be  classed  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  diagnosis  being  con- 
firmed either  by  autopsy  or  operation.  Of  100  fatal  cases,  12.5  per  cent 
were  cases  of  pleuro-pneuni(mia.  Most  of  these  hospital  patients  were 
under  three  years  of  age,  and  the  disease  is,  I  think,  more  frequent  at 
this  period  than  in  older  children. 

Lesions. — Of  these  27  cases,  17  were  classed  as  broncho-pneumonia 
and  10  as  lobar  pneumonia.  The  left  lung  was  more  frequently  affected 
than  the  right  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  In  most  of  the  cases 
the  pleura  covering  the  entire  lung  was  involved,  even  though  the  pneu- 
monia affected  but  a  single  lobe,  or  only  a  part  of  a  lobe.  In  nearly  half 
the  cases  both  lungs  were  involved,  but  one  to  a  very  much  less  extent 
than  the  other.  In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  pleurisy  was  limited  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lung. 

In  pleuro-pneumonia  both  the  visceral  and  the  parietal  pleura  are 
coated  with  a  layer  of  yellowish-green  fibrin,  in  thick,  shaggy  masses^ 
causing  adhesions  of  the  lung  to  the  chest  wall,  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
pericardium  (Plate  XII).  The  exudation  varies  between  one-eighth 
and  one-half  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  can  often  l)e  strippefl  from  the 
lung  or  scraped  from  the  chest  wall  by  the  handful.    In  its  meshes  small 
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pockets  may  form,  which  contain  only  a  few  drops,  or  sometimes  a 
drachm,  of  pus,  or  less  frequently  serum.  This  is  the  condition  in  which 
the  lung  is  usually  found  where  deatli  has  occurred  at  the  height  of  the 
disease.  If  the  process  has  lasted  longer,  larger  collections  of  pus  may 
be  present.  The  lung  itself  shows  the  usual  changes  of  pneumonia,  and 
if  there  has  been  any  considerable  accumulation  of  fluid,  there  are  in 
addition  the  evidences  of  compression. 

With  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  left  side,  the  pericardium  is  occasion- 
ally involved.  This  was  seen  in  two  of  my  cases,  tlie  lesions  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  pleura.  In  two  cases  tliere  was  also  meningitis, 
and  in  one  peritonitis,  the  exudation  in  all  cases  having  the  same  char- 
acteristics. 

An  inflammation  of  the  intensity  described  is  very  often  fatal  in  the 
acute  stage,  if  the  patient  is  a  child  under  two  years  old.  Occasionally 
at  this  age,  and  very  frequently  in  older  children,  we  see  the  later  stages 
of  the  process.  The  most  frequent  course  is  for  more  and  more  pus  to 
be  poured  out  from  the  inflamed  pleura  until  the  chest  is  filled,  the  case 
becoming  thus  one  of  empyema.  Sometimes  the  fluid  is  serous  instead 
of  purulent,  but  this  is  very  rare  in  infancy.  Under  other  circumstances 
the  exudation  is  partly  absorlKjd,  but  the  greater  part  becomes  organised 
80  as  to  form  a  thick  jacket  of  fibrous  tissue  which  binds  the  lobe  or  lung 
to  the  chest  wall,  and  interferes  seriously  with  its  subsequent  full  ex- 
pansion.    Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  may  follow. 

Symptoms. — There  is  little  which  distinguishes  a  case  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia except  the  severity  of  all  the  constitutional  symptoms;  the  tem- 
perature is  often  higher,  the  prostration  greater,  and  the  patient  in  every 
way  impresses  one  as  being  more  seriously  ill  than  with  ordinary  pneu- 
monia. Sometimes  the  thoracic  pain  is  more  severe  and  more  constant 
than  is  usual  in  pneumonia.  The  diagnosis,  however,  is  to  be  made  by 
the  physical  signs. 

In  the  early  stage  the  pleuritic  friction  sounds  are  unusually  promi- 
nent ;  after  two  or  three  days  the  signs  of  consolidation  come  out  clearly 
in  most  cases,  but  still  accompanied  by  loud  friction  sounds.  After  the 
fibrinous  exudation  is  very  abundant,  the  signs  are  often  obscure  and 
confusing,  and  there  may  be  at  no  time  well-defined  signs  of  consolida- 
tion. There  is  usually  a  mingling  of  the  signs  of  consolidation  with  those 
of  effusion.  There  is  marked  dulness,  and  sometimes  flatness.  The 
vocal  fremitus  is  apt  to  be  diminished,  and  it  may  be  absent.  Bronchial 
voice  and  breathing  are  heard,  but  they  are  not  distinct  as  in  consolida- 
tion; they  are,  however,  feeble  and  distant,  as  over  fluid.  There  are 
usually  coarse,  moist,  crackling  pleuritic  sounds,  but  the^e  may  be  absent. 
The  signs  may  be  found  over  one  entire  lung,  or  they  may  be  limited  to 
the  posterior  region,  and  even  to  a  single  lobe.  They  resemble  those 
present  over  fluid,  with  one  exception — viz.,  the  heart  is  not  displaced. 
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If  an  exploratory  puncture  is  made,  nothing  is  found;  occasionally  the 
exploring  needle  happens  to  strike  one  of  the  small  pockets  of  pus  in 
the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  and  a  few  drops  of  pus  are  withdrawn.  If  an 
incision  is  made  under  the  supj>osition  that  the  case  is  one  of  empyema, 
no  more  pus  may  be  found,  the  surgeon  coming  upon  the  pulmonary 
adhesions  as  soon  as  the  chest  is  opened.  There  is  scarcely  any  condi- 
tion in  the  chest  giving  signs  more  puzzling  than  those  just  enumerated. 
They  are,  however,  easily  explained  by  the  pathological  conditions 
present. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  pleuro-pneumonia  is  much  worse  than 
in  simple  pneunKmia.  In  infanti*  tlie  outlook  is  very  bad,  the  majority 
of  cases  dying  during  the  acute  stage.  \'er\'  young  children  may  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and 
die  in  four  or  five  days.  In  children  over  two  years  old  the  most  frequent 
result  is  for  the  case  to  go  on  to  empyema,  which  with  proper  treat- 
ment usually  terminates  in  recovery.  Where  there  is  organisation  of  the 
fibrin  with  the  production  of  extensive  adhesions,  the  ultimate  result  is 
often  not  so  favourable  as  when  empyema  develops.  Convalescence  is 
usually  slow,  and  the  patients  are  liable  to  exacerbations  of  pleurisy; 
they  may  suffer  for  years  from  the  partial  crippling  of  one  lung. 

Treatment. — (^ases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  are  to  be  managed  like  the 
ordinary  cases  of  ])neumonia  of  the  severe  type.  In  some,  the  excessive 
pain  may  call  for  more  active  counter-irritation  and  a  freer  use  of  opium 
than  in  other  forms  of  pneumonia,  and  tlie  greater  prostration  may  re- 
quire that  stimulants  l)e  given  earlier  and  in  larger  quantities. 

HYPOSTATIC  PNEUMONIA. 

This  can  not  often  l>e  recognised  clinically,  but  it  is  very  frequently 
sc<*n  u]M)n  the  post-mortem  table.  It  represents  an  inflammatory  process 
of  a  low  grade  and  is  seen  to  some  degree  in  almost  every  case  where  an 
infant  has  died  of  chronic  diseas<'.  It  is  particularly  fre<juent  in  those 
who  have  died  of  marasmus.  It  invariably  occupies  a  strip  along  the 
posterior  border  of  both  lungs,  and  usually  of  both  the  upjK»r  and 
lower  lobes.  This  is  from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  of  a  uniform  dark- 
red  colour,  and  is  sharply  outlined.  The  pleura  is  not  involved,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  lung  may  Ik?  normal,  congested,  or  slightly 
emphysematous.  On  section,  it  is  seen  that  the  pneumonic  area  is 
quite  su|HTficial,  rarely  involving  the  lung  to  a  greater  depth  than 
half  an  inch.  Under  the  microscope  there  is  found  a  distention  of  the 
small  blood-vessels  in  the  affect<Ml  area,  and  the  air  vesicles  are  filled 
with  many  red  blood  cells,  epithelial  cells,  and  a  few  leucocytes.  Be- 
tween the  areas  of  consolidation  are  groups  of  air  vesicles  which  are 
normal,  congested,  or  collapsed.     It  is  a  lobular  rather  than  a  broncho- 
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pneumonia.  The  lesions  in  this  form  of  pneumonia  are  probably  the 
result  of  venous  stasis,  owing  to  the  child's  recumbent  position. 

At  autopsy  the  condition  may  be  confounded  with  atelectasis.  Lit- 
tle significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  finding  of  hypostatic  pneumonia 
at  autopsy,  and  it  alone  should  never  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  of 
death,  although  it  is  perhaps  the  only  lesion  present.  During  life  it 
may  give  rise  to  fine  moist  rales,  which  are  heard  along  the  spine, 
usually  upon  both  sides;  but  there  is  neither  dulness  nor  bronchial 
breathing. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  the  primary  disease. 

CHRONIC  BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA— CHRONIC  INTERSTITIAL 

PNEUMONIA— BRONCHIECTASIS. 

Chronic  broncho-pneumonia  is  an  inflammation  of  the  connective- 
tissue  framework  of  the  lung,  involving  the  stroma,  the  alveolar  septa, 
the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  the  pleura.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by 
cylindrical  dilatation  of  the  bronchi — bronchiectasis. 

Etiology. — In  children,  as  in  adults,  this  process  is  most  frequently 
associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  but  in  early  life  it  is  not  an  in- 
frequent condition  apart  from  tuberculosis.  The  non-tuberculous  cases, 
as  a  rule,  are  preceded  by  an  attack  of  acute  broncho-pneumonia,  some- 
times by  several  such  attacks,  separated  by  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 

Lesions. — The  part  of  the  lung  affected  may  be  an  entire  lobe,  but 
usually  it  is  a  portion  of  one  lobe,  or  there  are  areas  in  more  than  one 
lobe.  There  are  dense  connective-tissue  adhesions  binding  the  diseased 
part  to  the  chest  wall,  to  the  diaphragm  and  to  the  pericardium,  often 
so  firmly  that  the  lung  is  torn  on  removal.  The  affected  lung  is  smaller 
than  in  health;  it  is  hard,  tough,  and  fibrous.  Surrounding  the  fibrous 
portions  are  emphysematous  areas.  On  section,  the  process  is  seen  to 
be  somewhat  irregularly  distributed  through  the  lung,  the  lesion  being 
usually  most  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  smaller  bronclii,  and  some- 
times seen  only  there,  the  intervening  lung  being  nearly  normal  (Plate 
XIII).  In  some  portions,  where  the  process  is  most  advanced,  almost 
all  trace  of  lung  tissue  may  have  disappeared,  the  part  resembling  a  solid 
fibrous  tumour,  through  which  run  the  bronchial  tubes,  usually  much 
dilated.  In  places  this  dilatation  may  be  sufficient  to  form  cavities  of 
considerable  size.  The  bronchial  glands  are  often  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  a  hazelnut,  and  thev  mav  be  tuberculous. 

Upon  examination  with  the  microscope,  the  pleura  is  found  greatly 
thickened,  with  bands  of  new  fibrous  tissue  passing  from  it  into  the  lung. 
The  walls  of  the  small  bronchi  are  in  most  places  thicker  than  normal, 
but  elsewhere  they  have  undergone  cylindrical  dilatation,  and  are  filled 
with  pus.    The  walls  of  the  alveoli  show  a  marked  proliferation  of  the 
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In  the  ^'renter  part  of  the  xpecitncn  the  diseo^ie  U  liiuiteil  to  the  vicinity  of  tha 
small  bronchi.  A  A  A.  each  nf  whiuh  is  surruundeil  by  a  zone  o(  new  connectiT* 
tissue,  the  result  of  the  inAummatory  process,  the  intervening  lung  tissue,  B  B,  being 
normal.  In  the  lower  left-hand  jM>rtion,  the  disease  is  more  diffuse;  the  air  vesiclM, 
C,  between  the  areas  of  new  connective  tissue  are  greatly  compressed,  and  in  somt 
places  entirely  obliterated.  (Aft«r  Dclafield.) 
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connective-tissue  elements,  and  the  alveoli  are  filled  with  organised  in- 
flammatory products,  so  that  they  are  nearly  or  quite  obliterated.  The 
stroma  is  much  increased  in  amount  throughout  the  aflfected  lung. 

Symptoms. — In  most  of  the  cases  there  is  a  history  of  an  attack  of 
acute  broncho-pneumonia,  from  which  the  child  made  a  slow  convales- 
cence, remaining  pale,  anaemic,  and  sometimes  wasted  for  several  months. 
Improvement  then  took  place  in  tlie  general  symptoms,  the  appetite  and 
strength  returned,  and  in  many  cases  the  lost  weight  was  nearly  or  quite 
regained.  However,  neither  the  pulmonary  symptoms  nor  the  physical 
signs  entirely  disappeared.  There  remained  a  dry,  hard  cough,  which  at 
times  was  severe.  Pains  in  the  cliest  were  occasionally  complained  of, 
and  perhaps  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  was  noticed. 

Examination  shows  a  persistence  of  the  dulness  on  percussion,  with 
a  rude  or  broncho-vesicular  respiratory  murmur  of  very  feeble  intensity. 
Little  change  may  take  place  in  these  signs  for  months;  then  an  acute 
attack  of  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia  may  occur.  If  the  latter,  the 
same  lung  is  affected,  and  a  fresh  consolidation  is  added  to  the  previous 
disease.  This  attack  may  not  be  very  severe,  but  it  drags  on  for  several 
weeks,  with  slight  fever  and  little  or  no  change  in  the  physical  signs. 
Partial  resolution  may  then  take  place,  but  tlie  lung  is  left  much  more 
seriously  crippled  than  before.  Often  there  is  a  history  of  several  such 
attacks,  each  one  leaving  the  lung  a  little  worse  than  it  found  it. 

Tin*  characteristic  physical  signs  of  chronic  broncho-pneumonia  are 
not  usually  present  until  the  process  has  continued  for  many  months. 
They  may  be  found  over  part  of  a  lobe,  or  over  an  entire  lobe,  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  one  lung.  On  inspection,  there  may  be  seen,  in  a  well- 
marked  case,  retraction  of  the  chest,  which  is  especially  noticeable  when 
tlie  disease  is  situated  at  the  apex  of  tlie  lung.  The  vocal  fremitus  is 
usually  increased,  but  it  may  not  be  abnormal.  There  is  marked  dulness, 
often  flatness,  over  the  affected  area,  with  exaggerated  resonance  over 
tlie  rest  of  the  lung.  The  area  of  flatness  shades  off  gradually.  The  most 
striking  thing  on  auscultation  is  the  very  feeble  respiratory  murmur;  in 
many  cases  the  lung  is  almost  silent.  More  rarely  there  is  marked  bron- 
chial voice  and  breathing.  Rales  and  friction  sounds  are  usually  absent 
except  during  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  when  they  may 
be  heard  as  in  any  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia.  In  recent  cases  there 
is  no  displacement  of  the  heart;  in  those  of  long  standing  it  may  be 
drawn  far  to  the  affected  side  by  contraction  of  the  adhesions. 

When  the  lesions  are  once  present  complete  recovery  is  impossible, 
and  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  them  to  increase  rapidly  or  slowly, 
according  to  the  child's  vigour  of  constitution,  its  surroundings,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  exacerbations  occur.  If  the  disease  is  extensive 
the  patient  often  succumbs  to  some  intercurrent  disease  or  to  an  acute 
attack  of  pneumonia;  if  limited  in  area,  the  process  may  be  arrested  and 
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the  patient  recover,  always,  however,  to  be  more  or  less  embarrassed 
because  of  the  crippling  of  a  part  of  one  lung.  Not  a  small  number  of 
these  children  ultimately  die  of  tuberculosis,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  al- 
ways a  diflScult  matter  to  decide  whether  tuberculosis  was  present  from 
the  beginning,  or  whether  it  was  due  to  subsequent  infection. 

The  cases  in  which  bronchiectasis  is  the  most  important  condition 
are  not  common.  The  only  characteristic  additional  symptom  is  a 
copious  muco-purulent  expectoration,  which  is  usually  very  foetid.  It 
may  amount  to  several  ounces  a  day,  and  is  expelled  after  paroxysms  of 
coughing,  whicli  usually  occur  in  the  morning.  Tliis  may  continue  for 
months,  or  even  years,  and  yet  these  patients  are  generally  without  fever, 
seldom  lose  weight,  and  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  in  very  good 
health.    It  is  rare  that  the  physical  signs  of  a  cavity  are  present. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  patient's 
age  and  constitution,  and  on  our  ability  to  prevent  by  treatment,  climatic 
and  otherwise,  the  occurrence  of  acute  exacerbations.  Tinder  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  a  few  patients  may  recover  completely  so  far  as 
symptoms  are  concerned ;  but  the  majority  remain  at  best  delicate  dur- 
ing childhood,  or  even  throughout  life. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  thing  is  to  distinguish  between  the 
simple  and  the  tuberculous  cases,  and  this,  by  symptoms  and  physical 
signs,  is  in  the  majority  impossible.  If  the  family  history  is  good,  if 
the  patient  lives  in  the  country,  if  his  symptoms  begin  with  a  well-de- 
fined acute  attack  of  pneumonia,  if  the  seat  of  disease  is  the  base  pos- 
teriorly, and  if  the  examination  of  the  sputum  is  negative,  the  process 
is  probably  simple.  If  the  family  history  is  doubtful  or  is  positively 
tuberculous,  if  the  patient  lives  in  the  city,  and  especially  if  he  is  an 
inmate  of  an  institution  or  if  his  home  is  among  the  tenements,  if  the 
initial  symptoms  are  indefinite,  if  the  disease  is  situated  anteriorly,  the 
process  is  probably  tuberculous.  The  cutaneous  tuberculin  test  aids 
much  in  diagnosis.  With  a  negative  reaction  tuberculosis  can  be  ex- 
cluded almost  with  certainty ;  but  a  positive  reaction  does  not  prove  that 
the  pulmonary  process  is  tuberculous,  although  it  is  strongly  suggestive. 
The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is,  of  course,  conclusive. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  lung  may  give  symptoms  of  chronic  broncho- 
pneumonia; metallic  and  most  solid  substances  may  be  detected  by  the 
X-ray. 

Treatment. — Nothing  has  any  essential  influence  upon  the  disease 
except  change  of  climate.  This  should  be  the  same  as  for  tuberculous 
cases.  The  treatment  of  the  patient  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  nutrition  at  its  highest  point,  by  careful  feeding,  judicious 
exercise,  and  by  most  of  the  measures  enumerated  in  the  chapter  on  Mal- 
nutrition. Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  throughout  every  winter  season. 
The  cough  may  be  treated  as  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis. 
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Cases  of  bronchiectasis  may  obtain  considerable  relief  from  inhala- 
tions of  creosote.    They  should  not  be  operated  upon. 

ABSCESS  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Multiple  small  abscesses  are  not  uncommon  as  a  termination  of  acute 
broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  connection  they  have  already  been  consid- 
ered. Larger  non-tuberculous  abscesses  of  the  lung  are  rare,  very  obscure 
in  their  symptoms,  and  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  localised  empyema,  some- 
times for  interstitial  pneumonia  with  bronchiectasis.  Three  such  cases 
have  come  under  my  observation.*  One  was  discovered  at  autopsy,  the 
other  two  were  recognised  during  life  and  successfully  treated  by  opera- 
tion. Other  examples  in  young  children  have  been  reported  by  Huber 
and  by  Hedges.  The  cause  of  these  single  abscesses  is  usually  a  previous 
attack  of  acute  primary  pneumonia,  less  frequently  an  inflammation  ex- 
cited by  a  foreign  body  in  the  lung. 

An  abscess  due  to  a  foreign  body  is  usually  accompanied  by  wasting, 
and  a  widely  fluctuating  temperature  of  a  hectic  type — symptoms  sug- 
gestive of  a  rapidly  advancing  tuberculous  process.  If  the  abscess  fol- 
lows an  ordinary  pneumonia  the  course  is  generally  less  intense.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  differ  little  from  those  of  empyema.  There  is 
an  irregular  type  of  fever,  sometimes  quite  high,  but  more  often  only 
from  99°  to  101°  or  102°  F.,  a  moderate  cough,  not  much  wasting,  and 
generally  not  very  marked  prostration.  A  leucocytosis  of  30,000  to  50,- 
000  is  usually  present.  The  physical  signs  are  somewhat  confusing  and 
are  a  combination  of  those  present  in  effusion  and  consolidation.  There 
is  an  area  of  flatness  shading  off  into  dulness.  The  vocal  fremitus  may 
be  increased  or  it  may  be  diminished.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  very 
feeble  or  absent  over  the  abscess,  often  it  is  broncho-vesicular  in  charac- 
ter. Friction  sounds  and  rales  are  usually  present.  The  heart  is  slightly 
or  not  at  all  displaced.  If  an  exploratory  needle  is  introduced,  pus  may 
not  be  found  even  ])y  repeated  punctures;  or  it  may  be  obtained  at  one 
time  and  not  at  another,  although  introduced  in  the  same  intercostal 
space,  the  difference  in  result  being  due  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
needle  is  passed  into  the  lung.  When  pus  is  found,  the  diagnosis  of  a 
localised  empyema  is  generally  regarded  as  established,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  chest  is  opened  that  the  mistake  is  discovered.  The  operator 
then  comes  upon  the  lung,  which  may  or  may  not  be  adherent.  If  the 
abscess  follows  an  acute  pneumonia  the  pus  may  show  a  pure  culture  of 
the  pneumococcus.  If  it  is  due  to  a  foreign  body,  there  is  invariably 
a  mixed  infection,  and  the  pus  is  apt  to  Ije  fcBtid. 

When  not  treated  surgically,  abscess  of  the  lung  may  rupture  into 
the   pleural   cavity,   producing  a   secondary  empyema,   or  spontaneous 

^  Archives  of  Paediatrics,  January,  1904. 
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evacuation  may  take  place  through  a  bronchus  and  recovery  follow. 
When  the  cause  is  a  foreign  body  rapid  recovery  often  follows  its  expul- 
sion by  coughing.  If  the  diagnosis  is  made  and  proper  surgical  treat- 
ment is  instituted,  recovery  occurs  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  general  plan  of  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  in  empyema. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  aspiration  may  suffice  for  a  cure.  How- 
ever, incision  is  usually  necessary.  If  the  pleura  is  not  adherent,  adhe- 
sions should  be  excited  by  packing  the  thoracic  wound  with  gauze,  and 
after  a  few  days  a  second  operation  may  be  done.  The  lung  should  be 
opened  with  a  blunt  instrument,  following  the  line  of  the  exploring 
needle,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  as  in  empyema,  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment being  the  same  as  for  that  disease. 

GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  is  rare  in  children,  although  probably  more  com- 
mon than  in  adults.  It  is  most  frequently  associated  with  pneumonia. 
It  is  usually  circumscribed,  and  seldom  diagnosticated  during  life. 

Etiology. — All  my  cases  have  been  in  children  under  three  years  old, 
the  youngest  an  infant  of  four  months.  Gangrene  occurs  for  the  most 
part  in  children  who  are  ill-conditioned,  feeble,  or  cachectic,  and  often 
follows  one  of  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  measles.  Of  nine 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  personal  observation,  six  complicated 
acute  broncho-pneumonia  and  one  lobar  pneumonia.  Pulmonary  gan- 
grene has  been  present  in  three  per  cent  of  my  autopsies  upon  cases  of 
pneumonia.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  necrotic  process  is  interference 
with  the  circulation  in  a  part  of  the  lung,  which  is  usually  due  to  throm- 
bosis or  embolism  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  To 
this  there  is  added  the  entrance  of  putrefactive  bacteria.  In  some  eases 
pulmonary  gangrene  may  begin  as  a  septic  thrombosis,  this  infection 
originating  in  some  j)rocess  in  a  distant  part  of  the  body. 

Lesions. — The  lower  lobes  are  more  fre(iuently  affected  than  the  up- 
per, and  the  surface  of  the  lung  rather  than  the  central  portions. 

Two  forms  of  gangrene  may  be  seen :  the  diffuse  form,  which  affects 
a  whole  lobe,  or  even  a  whole  lung;  and  the  circumscribed  form,  which 
occurs  in  a  number  of  small  scattered  areas.  The  latter  is  the  variety 
usually  seen  in  children.  In  the  diffuse  form  the  lung  is  of  a  dirty 
green  or  brown  colour,  moist,  and  emits  a  gangrenous  odour.  In  the 
circumscribed  form,  when  occurring  in  pneumonia,  the  parts  affected 
are  of  a  gray  or  green  colour,  usually  wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  at  the 
surface  of  the  lung.  In  the  early  stage  they  are  not  softened,  and  have 
no  gangrenous  odour;  later,  both  these  conditions  may  be  present,  and 
masses  of  necrotic  lung  tissue  may  be  found  in  a  cavity  witli  ragged  walls, 
partly  filled  with  foetid  pus.     Careful  dissection  will  reveal,  in  many 
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cases,  the  presence  of  thrombi  in  the  vessels  leading  to  the  gangrenous 
parts. 

Symptoms. — There  are  but  two  distinctive  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
gangrene :  the  gangrenous  odour  of  the  breath,  and  the  expectoration  of 
masses  of  necrotic  hmg  tissue.  In  the  cases  associated  with  acute  pneu- 
monia, which  include  the  majority  of  those  seen,  death  nearly  always 
takes  place  before  there  is  any  separation  of  the  sloughs,  and  even  before 
very  active  decomposition  in  the  necrotic  areas  has  occurred.  Both  the 
peculiar  symptoms  are  therefore  wanting,  and  the  diagnosis  is  made 
only  at  the  autopsy.  This  has  been  true  of  nearly  all  the  cases  which 
liave  come  under  my  ow^n  observation.  But  these  patients,  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  infants.  In  older  children,  particularly  in  cases  secondary 
to  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body,  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  more 
frequently  seen,  and  there  may  be  a  third  symptom — haemorrhage.  This 
is  present  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (Rilliet  and  Barthez),  and 
may  be  fatal.  The  general  symptoms  associated  with  gangrene  are  those 
of  profound  asthenia,  resembling  the  t3rphoid  condition. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  diagnosis  is  very 
difficult.  If  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  breath  is  present,  conditions 
in  the  mouth  from  which  it  might  arise  must  be  excluded.  The  physical 
signs  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  ordinary  cases  of  pneumonia. 
The  termination  is  almost  always  in  death.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the 
condition  itself,  but  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  seen. 

* 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  should  be  supporting  and  stimu- 
lating, as  in  all  severe  cases  of  pneumonia.  For  the  local  process  but 
little  can  be  done,  except  the  inhalation  of  antiseptics,  of  which  creosote 
and  turpentine  are  undoubtedly  the  best. 

ACQUIRED  ATELECTASIS— PULMONARY  COLLAPSE. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  a  state  of  the  lung  resembling  the  foetal 
condition,  but  occurring  in  a  lung  which  has  once  been  expanded.  It 
may  be  due  to  compression  or  to  obstruction. 

Collapse  from  Compression. — The  principal  cause  of  this  form  is  pleu- 
ritic effusion.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  pneumothorax,  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  pericardial  effusion,  deformities  of  the  chest  from  rickets 
or  Pott's  disease,  and  tumours  of  the  mediastinum  or  the  thoracic  wall. 
In  these  conditions,  on  account  of  the  external  pressure,  the  air  vesicles 
are  not  filled,  although  the  bronchi  are  pervious.  After  collapse  has 
existed  for  a  considerable  time,  changes  may  take  place  in  the  lung 
which  render  expansion  difficult  or  impossible.  Unless,  however,  there 
are  pleuritic  adhesions,  expansion  often  takes  place  readily  after  many 
weeks  and  even  months.  The  symptoms  and  signs  are  those  of  the  orig- 
inal disease. 
80 
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Treatment  is  available  chiefly  in  that  form  which  follows  pleuritic 
effusion,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Empyema. 

Collapse  from  Obstruction. — This  is  due  to  two  factors:  blocking  of 
either  the  large  or  small  bronchial  tubes,  and  feeble  inspiratory  force. 
The  importance  of  collapse  from  obstruction  in  the  acute  diseases  of 
the  lung  in  infancy  has,  I  think,  been  exaggerated.  Whenever  a  large 
or  small  bronchus  is  completely  obstructed  by  a  foreign  body,  the  portion 
of  the  lung  to  wliich  the  bronchus  is  distributed  gradually  becomes  col- 
lapsed. If  it  is  one  of  the  primary  bronchi  which  is  occluded,  a  whole 
lung  may  be  collapsed;  if  one  of  the  lobar  divisions,  an  entire  lobe;  if 
one  of  the  smaller  divisions,  only  a  small  area.  The  collapse  does  not 
take  place  immediately,  but  the  contents  of  the  air  vesicles  are  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  blood.  The  collapsed  portion  is  slightly  depressed  below 
the  surface  of  the  lung.  It  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  very  vascular,  and 
to  the  naked  eye  resembles  a  pneumonic  area,  which  it  may  subsequently 
become. 

Many  writers  explain  the  development  of  broncho-pneumonia  from 
bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes,  through  the  intervention  of  pulmonary 
collapse,  assuming  that  the  obstruction  of  the  small  bronchi,  from  swelling 
of  their  walls  and  the  accumulation  of  secretion,  produces  the  same  re- 
sult as  the  plugging  of  a  bronchus  by  a  foreign  body.  In  my  own  autop- 
sies I  have  found  little  support  for  this  theory.  In  acute  bronchitis  of 
the  smaller  tubes  the  lumen  is  narrowed,  but  seldom  enough  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  air.  The  result  is  usually  emphysema,  not  atelectasis. 
Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  condition  I  have  most  frequently  found  in 
autopsies  in  the  earliest  stage  of  broncho-pneumonia  following  bronchitis 
of  the  fine  tubes.  There  are  very  often  groups  of  collapsed  air  vesicles 
surrounding  pneumonic  areas,  but  these  are  neither  an  essential  nor  a 
very  important  part  of  the  lesion.  Collapse  of  a  large  part  of  the  lung, 
or  even  of  a  lobe,  I  have  never  seen,  either  in  pertussis  or  in  acute 
bronchitis. 

There  is  seen  in  delicate  or  rachitic  infants  a  form  of  collapse  which 
comes  on  very  gradually.  It  is  accompanied  by  bronchitis  affecting  the 
tubes  in  the  dependent  part  of  the  lung.  It  may  resemble  the  congenital 
form  of  atelectasis.  Under  the  microscope  there  is  almost  invariably 
found,  accompanying  the  collapse,  lobular  pneumonia  and  broncliitis  of 
the  tubes  in  the  affected  regions. 

The  symptoms  of  acquired  atelectasis  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
persistent  congenital  form.  The  respiration  is  rapid,  and  there  may  be 
inspiratory  dyspnoea  with  deep  recession  of  the  chest  walls,  especially  if 
there  is  rickets.  There  is  also  cyanosis  of  variable  intensity.  The  tem- 
peirature  is  not  elevated,  but  frequently  is  subnormal.  The  physical  signs 
are  very  uncertain.  There  is  usually  feeble  respiratory  murmur  over  the 
affected  areas,  occasionally  accompanied  by  moist  rales.     The  essential 
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point  of  difference  between  these  cases  and  those  of  congenital  atelectasis 
is  that  in  tlie  former  the  patients  are  often  strong  at  birth,  crying  and 
breathing  well,  giving  no  signs  of  anything  wrong  in  the  lungs  until  the 
general  nutrition  has  suffered  from  some  other  cause. 

The  following  is  a  fairly  typical  case:  A  female  infant  thirteen 
months  old  had  been  under  observation  for  several  months  before  death. 
During  this  period  she  suffered  a  great  part  of  the  time  from  mild  bron- 
chitis. The  chest  was  extremely  rachitic.  The  respiration  was  always 
accelerated,  and  on  inspiration  the  lateral  recession  of  the  chest  was  at 
times  extreme.  There  was  occasionally  seen  slight  cyanosis,  and  during 
the  last  few  weeks  it  was  constant.  Death  occurred  quite  suddenly.  At 
autopsy  there  was  found  very  marked  vesicular  emphysema  of  both  lungs 
in  front.  Nearly  the  whole  of  both  lower  lobes  were  in  a  condition  of 
collapse,  and  of  a  uniform  grayish-purple  colour.  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  upper  lobes  was  similarly  affected,  but  to  a  less  degree.  With 
moderate  force  all  of  the  collapsed  areas  could  be  completely  inflated. 
Bronchitis  was  present,  but  the  pleura  was  normal. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  the  same  as  that  outlined  in  the 
chapter  upon  Congenital  Atelectasis. 

EMPHYSEMA. 

Pulmonary  emphysema  consists  primarily  in  overdistention  of  the  air 
vesicles.  It  may  result  in  their  rupture  and  the  escape  of  air  into  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue  of  the  lung.  In  infancy  and  childhood 
emphysema  is  usually  associated  with  acute  processes. 

Etiology. — Cases  of  emphysema  are  divided  into  two  groups  which  are 
due  to  quite  different  causes.  In  one  group  it  is  compensatory,  and  con- 
sists in  overdistention  of  the  air  vesicles  in  certain  parts  of  the  lungs 
because  the  full  expansion  of  other  parts  is  prevented  either  because  they 
are  consolidated,  as  in  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis,  bound  down  by  ad- 
hesions from  old  pleurisy,  or  subjected  to  external  pressure,  as  from  chest 
deformities  duo  to  Pott's  disease  or  rickets.  In  these  conditions  it  is 
probable  that  the  emphysema  is  produced  during  inspiration.  It  may 
also  be  produced  by  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  the  newly  bom. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases  emphysema  is  produced  by  obstructive 
expiratory  dyspna?a  or  cough.  It  is  seen  in  all  forms  of  laryngeal  stenosis, 
in  acute  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia,  in  asthma,  pertussis,  and 
occasionally  it  is  produced  by  any  condition  which  requires  deep  inspira- 
tion and'holding  the  breath.  In  bronchitis  the  obstruction  may  be  caused 
by  a  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  by  an  accumulation  of  secretion. 
In  this  group  of  cases  air  enters  the  lung,  but  as  it  can  not  readily  escape, 
the  air  vesicles  are  distended,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  their 
resiliency  is  almost  entirely  lost. 
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Lesions. — The  most  common  form  in  early  life  is  acute  vesicular 
emphysema,  which  occurs  when  the  force  distending  the  air  cells  is  only 
moderate.  In  this  form  there  is  dilatation  of  the  vesicles  with  very 
slight  structural  changes,  there  being  usually  rupture  of  a  few  alveolar 
septa  only  (Fig.  73).  Although  the  dilatation  may  be  quite  marked, 
the  emphysema  is  not  permanent.  The  parts  most  affected  are  the  upper 
lobes,  particularly  the  anterior  borders.  In  appearance  the  emphysema- 
tous lung  is  pale,  sometimes  almost  white.  The  areas  are  prominent,  and 
do  not  collapse  upon  opening  the  chest.  With  a  lens,  or  even  with  the 
naked  eye,  the  individual  air  vesicles  can  often  be  distinguished  as  minute 
pearly  bodies,  at  times  resembling  miliary  tubercles.  When  the  disease 
is  secondary  to  acute  bronchitis  or  laryngeal  stenosis  it  may  affect  nearly 
the  whole  of  both  lungs. 

With  a  greater  distending  force  rupture  of  many  of  the  air  vesicles 
results,  and  this  may  give  rise  to  interstitial  or  interlobular  emphysema. 
At  times  blebs  are  formed,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  cherry 
or  even  larger.  These  are  usually  seen  at  the  anterior  border  or  at  the 
root  of  the  lung  on  its  inner  surface.  Again,  the  air  finds  its  way  between 
the  lobules,  dissecting  them  apart  in  all  directions  throughout  the  lung. 
Sometimes  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  both  lungs  is  seamed  with  ir- 
regular deep  crevasses  containing  air,  the  largest  being  an  inch  or  more 
in  length  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  The  most  severe  cases 
occur  in  pertussis.  On  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  seen  this  form  of 
emphysema,  once  to  an  extreme  degree,  where  children  had  died  from 
diseases  unconnected  with  the  respiratory  tract,  and  where  no  history 
could  be  obtained  which  threw  any  light  upon  the  etiology  of  the  em- 
physema. Rupture  of  the  blebs  which  form  at  the  root  of  the  lung  may 
lead  to  emphysema  of  the  mediastinum,  or  even  of  the  subcutaneous  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  body.  This  is  occasionally  seen  in  whooping-cough 
and  in  laryngeal  stenosis.  The  primary  or  substantive  form  of  em- 
physema seen  in  adult  life  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in  childhood. 

Symptoms. — Emphysema  occurring  in  acute  pulmonary  diseases  gives 
rise  to  no  peculiar  symptoms  and  to  no  physical  signs  except  exaggerated 
resonance  upon  percussion.  This  masks  dulness  from  consolidation  and 
also  that  from  the  liver  and  spleen.  If  the  patients  recover  from  the 
original  disease,  the  emphysema  greatly  diminishes  or  disappears  com- 
pletely in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Acute  interlobular 
emphysema  can  not  be  diagnosticated  during  life,  unless,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  general  subcutaneous  emphysema  is  seen,  which  may  come  on 
quickly,  last  for  several  hours  or  days  and  then  gradually  disappear. 

The  treatment  of  emphysema  is  that  of  the  disease  with  which  it  is 
associated. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
PLEURISY. 

All  the  common  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  are  seen  in 
childhood.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  secondary  to  disease 
of  the  lung  itself.  Serous  effusions  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  adults, 
and  under  three  years  they  are  rare.  Purulent  effusion  (empyema)  is, 
however,  much  more  often  seen  than  in  adult  life,  and  it  is  the  most 
important  variety  of  pleurisy  with  which  the  physician  has  to  deal. 

Whether  inflammation  of  the  pleura  ever  occurs  as  a  strictly  primary 
disease  is  still  a  mooted  point.  Cases  are  occasionally  observed  clinically 
in  which  both  the  serous  and  purulent  forms  of  the  disease  appear  to  be 
primary,  but  these  are  extremely  rare.  Acute  pleurisy  may,  however, 
follow  inflammation  of  the  lung  so  rapidly  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine that  the  lung  was  first  affected.  In  infants,  extension  from  the 
lung  is  almost  the  sole  cause.  It  occurs  both  with  lobar  and  broncho- 
pneumonia, existing  to  some  degree  in  nearly  every  case  in  which  there 
is  consolidation  of  the  lung.  Next  in  frequency  to  simple  pneumonia  as 
a  cause  of  pleurisy  are  the  tuberculous  processes  of  the  lung.  Tuber- 
culous pleurisy  without  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  the  bronchial  glands 
is  of  doubtful  occurrence.  Acute  pleurisy  is  not  an  infrequent  complica- 
tion of  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers, 
measles,  and  influenza.  In  most  of  these  cases  also  it  is  secondary  to 
disease  of  the  lung.  Pleurisy  in  older  children  occasionally  follows 
cold  and  exposure,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  this 
is  the  only  cause.  In  them  also  it  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  rheu- 
matism. 

The  most  important  cause  of  acute  pleurisy  being  extension  from 
pneumonia,  it  follows  that  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  cold  season,  that  it 
occurs  more  often  in  males  than  in  females,  and  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  five  years.  It  may,  however,  be  seen  at  all  ages,  and  may  even  occur 
in  intra-uterine  life.  The  youngest  case  in  which  I  have  found  ex- 
tensive pleuritic  adhesions  as  an  evidence  of  previous  inflammation  was 
in  an  infant  of  tliree  months.  In  this  case  firm  connective  tissue  ad- 
hesions were  found  over  the  whole  of  both  lungs. 

DRY  PLEURISY. 

In  infants  and  young  children  this  usually  accompanies  pneumonia  or 
tuberculous  processes  in  tlie  lung.    In  older  children  it  may  be  primary. 

LeiionB. — On  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  this  occurs  in 
pneumonia  we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  it  in  all  stages.  In  the 
mildest  varieties  it  affects  only  the  pulmonary  pleura,  and  occurs  over  the 
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pneumonic  areas.  The  pleura  is  injected,  has  lost  its  lustre,  and  appears 
dull  or  roughened.  This  is  due  to  an  exudation  of  fibrin  upon  its  sur- 
face. If  the  process  continues,  more  fibrin  is  poured  out,  and  there  are 
in  addition  swelling  and  a  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  cells,  and 
an  exudation  of  leucocytes  from  the  blood-vessels.  The  pleura  is  then 
coated  with  a  layer  of  fibrin  of  variable  thickness,  in  which  are  entangled 
pus  cells  and  new  connective-tissue  cells.  The  layer  of  fibrin  varies  from 
the  thickness  of  tissue  paper  to  that  of  an  ordinary  book  cover.  In  re- 
cent cases  it  may  easily  be  stripped  off,  while  in  older  ones  it  becomes 
organised  and  is  firmly  adherent.  The  colour  of  the  exudate  varies  with 
the  number  of  pus  cells.  It  is  gray,  grayish-yellow,  or  yellowish-green, 
according  as  these  cells  arc  few  or  numerous.  As  a  rule,  dry  pleurisy 
is  localised,  but  the  two  opposing  surfaces  are  affected.  Part  of  the 
exudate  is  usually  absorbed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  complete  recovery  oc- 
curs, there  being  left  behind  some  adhesions  between  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers. 

In  the  dry  form  of  tuberculous  pleurisy  there  may  be  only  an  ex- 
udation of  fibrin,  or  the  pleura  may  be  covered  with  gray  tubercles  and 
yellow  tuberculous  nodules.  These  are  not  only  seen  upon  the  pleura, 
but  develop  in  the  exudation.  In  this  form,  which  is  usually  chronic, 
great  thickening  of  the  pleura  may  take  place.  Both  the  serous  and 
purulent  effusions  occurring  in  conjunction  with  tuberculosis  are  likely 
to  be  sacculated  because  of  the  previous  existence  of  adhesions. 

After  nearly  every  case  of  dry  pleurisy  there  probably  remains  some 
slight  thickening  of  the  pleura.  In  certain  cases  there  follows  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  with  the  production  of  new  connective  tissue, 
which  results  in  thickening  and  adhesions,  which  may  be  so  extensive  as 
to  entirely  obliterate  the  pleural  cavity.  Either  one  or  both  sides  may 
be  affected.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  external  pericarditis.  This 
form  is  extremely  rare  in  childhood. 

Symptomi. — As  an  independent  clinical  disease,  acute  dry  pleurisy 
has  no  existence  in  infancy  or  early  childhood.  The  cases  which  are  occa- 
sionally so  diagnosticated  have  in  my  experience  invariably  proven  to  be 
broncho-pneumonia.  In  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old,  dry 
pleurisy  may  occur  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  adults. 

The  symptoms  are  sharp,  localised  pain,  increased  by  full  inspiration, 
sometimes  tenderness  upon  pressure,  and  a  short,  teasing  cough.  The 
pain  is  not  always  felt  upon  the  affected  side,  and  it  may  be  referred  to 
the  abdomen.  Upon  physical  examination,  dry  pleurisy  is  recognised 
by  the  presence  of  a  pleuritic  friction  sound.  This  is  usually  of  a  moist, 
crackling  character,  generally  localised,  and  heard  both  on  inspiration 
and  expiration.  It  is  quite  superficial,  and  not  changed  by  coughing. 
This  form  of  pleurisy,  as  a  rule,  runs  a  course  of  a  few  days  or  a  week, 
without  constitutional  symptoms.    When  dry  pleurisy  occurs  as  a  com- 
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plication  of  pneumonia  it  is  recognised  by  the  signs  just  mentioned;  but 
it  usually  causes  no  new  symptoms  except  pain. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  counter-irritation  by  mustard^ 
iodine,  or  blisters,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  and  in 
the  use  of  opium.  Severe  pain  can  sometimes  be  relieved  by  finnly  en- 
circling the  chest  with  a  broad  band  of  adhesive  plaster. 

PLEURISY  WITH  SEROUS  EFFUSION. 

This  form  of  pleurisy  is  not  common  in  young  children,  and  in  in- 
fants it  is  rare.  It  usually  occurs  as  a  complication  of  pneumonia,  but 
may  be  seen  in  nephritis,  acute  rheumatism,  scarlet  fever,  or  any  of  the 
other  acute  infectious  diseases.  It  may  be  tuberculous.  In  rare  cases  it 
appears  to  be  primary.  Bacteria  are  occasionally  present  in  the  exuda- 
tion, even  in  cases  which  do  not  become  purulent,  but  their  number  is 
usually  small.  The  pneumococcus,  the  streptococcus,  and  the  tubercle 
bacillus  are  the  forms  most  often  seen. 

Leiions. — The  early  changes  are  much  the  same  as  in  dry  pleurisy, 
but  in  addition  serum  is  poured  out  from  the  blood-vessels,  in  some  cases 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation.  This  may  be  small  in 
amount,  or  it  may  fill  the  pleural  cavity.  The  lesions  are  similar  to  those 
seen  in  adults,  except  that  in  children  there  is  apt  to  be  more  fibrin.  The 
process  usually  terminates  in  absorption  of  the  serum,  but,  as  in  dry 
pleurisy,  more  or  less  extensive  adhesions  are  left  behind  from  the  fibri- 
nous exudation.  In  other  cases  there  is  at  first  a  clear  serum,  often  con- 
taining pneumococci,  then  it  becomes  somewhat  turbid,  and  finally 
purulent.    This  is  especially  common  in  infants. 

Symptomi. — The  small  serous  effusions  of  one  or  two  ounces,  occur- 
ring with  the  pleurisy  tiiat  complicates  pneumonia,  rarely  cause  either 
symptoms  or  physical  signs  by  which  they  can  be  recognised.  In  the 
present  connection  only  those  cases  will  be  discussed  in  which  the  amount 
of  effusion  is  considerable.  This  form  of  pleurisy  sometimes  follows  a 
well-defined  attac^k  of  pneumonia.  Other  cases  come  on  with  acute  febrile 
s}'mptoms  somewhat  resembling  those  of  pneumonia,  but  with  all  the 
symptoms  less  severe,  except  the  pain.  After  an  illness  of  only  two  or 
three  days  the  chest  may  be  found  full  of  fluid.  In  a  third  class  the 
disease  comes  on  insidiously,  with  little  or  no  fever,  and  often  with  no 
distinct  pulmonary  symptoms  except  shortness  of  breath.  There  are  gen- 
eral weakness,  sometimes  loss  of  flesh,  ana?mia,  and  moderate  prostration; 
Imt  usually  the  patients  are  not  sick  enough  to  go  to  bed.  The  symp- 
toms of  pleurisy  with  effusion  vary  greatly.  When  it  occurs  as  a  com- 
plication of  some  acute  infec^tious  disease,  it  is  often  latent,  and  the 
diagnosis  is  to  \)c  made  only  by  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest. 

In  cases  in  which  the  fluid  does  not  become  purulent,  the  usual  course 
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of  the  disease  is  for  the  fluid  to  disappear  gradually  by  absorption,  the 
case  going  on  to  spontaneous  recovery.  Serious  symptoms  resulting 
from  pressure  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  are  not  common,  but  may  occur 
when  the  fluid  accumulates  rapidly;  hence  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
seen  early  in  the  attack.  There  may  be  great  dyspnoea,  sometimes 
orthopnoea,  cyanosis,  weak  pulse,  and  even  attacks  of  syncope.  Death 
may  occur  with  these  symptoms.  In  certain  cases  there  is  seen  no 
tendency  to  spontaneous  absorption,  and  the  exudation  may  remain  sta- 
tionary for  months.  There  may  then  be  fever,  usually  slight  but  some- 
times quite  regular,  with  a  decline  in  the  general  health,  pallor  and 
anaemia,  which  may  strongly  suggest  the  existence  of  pus,  although  this 
is  not  present.    Others  are  regarded  as  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Physical  Signs. — The  signs  in  the  chest  are  essentially  the  same 
whether  the  fluid  is  serous  or  purulent.  On  inspec^tion,  there  is  dimin- 
ished movement  of  the  affected  side,  sometimes  bulging  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and  if  the  effusion  is  large,  an  increase  in  the  measurement  of 
the  affected  side  of  the  chest.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  will  usually 
be  considerably  displaced  if  the  effusion  is  upon  the  left  side.  It  may 
be  found  at  the  epigastrium,  at  the  right  border  of  the  sternum,  or  even 
in  the  right  mammary  line.  In  disease  of  the  right  side  the  displacement 
is  less,  and  occurs  only  with  a  large  effusion.  It  may  then  be  found  in 
or  near  the  left  axillary  line.  On  palpation,  the  vocal  fremitus  is  usually 
diminished  or  absent,  but  it  may  be  but  little  changed.  Percussion  gives 
marked  dulness  or  flatness.  In  a  large  effusion  this  is  over  the  entire 
lung.  There  is  also  a  sensation  of  increased  resistance  appreciable  by  the 
percussing  finger.  With  a  smaller  effusion  there  is  usually  flatness  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  dulness  or  tympanitic  resonance  above; 
sometimes  dulness  is  found  behind  and  tympanitic  resonance  at  the  apex 
in  front.  The  line  of  flatness  may  change  with  the  position  of  the  patient. 
Grocco's  sign  is  found  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Tiiis  is  a  triangular 
area  of  dulness  posteriorly,  with  its  base  to  the  spine,  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  effusion.  The  signs  on  auscultation  are  variable,  and  probably 
lead  to  more  frequent  mistakes  in  diagnosis  than  in  any  other  pulmonary 
affection.  Bronchial  breathing  and  bronchial  voice  over  the  fluid  are 
common  in  children.  Absence  of  both  voice  and  breathing  is  sometimes 
met  with,  but  it  is  exceptional.  The  bronchial  breathing  over  fluid  usu- 
ally differs  from  that  over  consolidation,  in  that  it  is  feebler  and  dis- 
tant ;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  is  indistinguishable  from  that  heard  over 
consolidation.  Friction  sounds  may  be  heard  above  the  level  of  the  fluid, 
or  when  the  fluid  is  subsiding,  and  there  may  be  bronchial  rales. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  reliable  signs  for  diagnosis  are  displacement 
of  the  heart,  flatness  on  percussion,  absence  of  rales  and  friction  sounds, 
and  (usually  distant)  bronchial  breathing.  In  an  infant,  flatness  should 
always  lead  one  to  suspect  fluid.    If  there  is  flatness  over  one  entire 
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lung,  the  existence  of  fluid  is  almost  certain.  Between  serous  and  puru- 
lent effusions  a  positive  diagnosis  is  possible  only  by  the  use  of  the  ex- 
ploring needle.  This  should  be  employed  in  every  ease,  as  for  treat- 
ment it  is  important  to  know  at  once  whether  or  not  we  have  a  purulent 
effusion  to  deal  with.  The  amount  of  fluid  in  serous  pleurisy  is  generally 
less  than  in  the  purulent  variety. 

Pleurisy  is  further  to  be  differentiated  from  pneumonia,  and  from 
tuberculosis.  From  pneumonia,  the  acute  cases  are  distinguished  by  the 
lower  tcmixjrature,  the  less  severe  prostration,  and  the  fact  that  all 
the  general  symptoms  are  milder,  but  especially  by  the  physical  signs.  The 
differential  diagnosis  by  the  physical  signs  between  effusion  and  the 
various  forms  of  consolidation  is  considered  under  the  head  of  Empyema. 

Pn^oiis. — In  the  acute  cases  complicating  pneumonia,  a  serous 
pleurisy  is  very  apt  to  become  purulent.  Other  forms  of  pleurisy  with 
effusion,  as  a  rule,  terminate  in  recovery.  In  cases  coming  on  without 
definite  cause  there  should  always  exist  a  suspicion  of  tuberculosis,  and 
hence  every  patient  should  be  closely  watched  for  the  development  of 
the  other  signs  of  that  disease. 

Treatment. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  only  symptomatic  treat- 
ment is  required  during  the  acute  period.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
in  bed,  and  pain  relieved  by  opium,  counter-irritation,  or  dry  cups.  After 
the  fever  has  ceased  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  sit  up,  but  all  exer- 
tion should  be  carefully  avoided  if  the  effusion  is  large.  Sudden  death 
has  occurred  when  this  rule  has  been  violated.  The  patient  should  in 
suitable  weather  be  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  effusion  usually  subsides  under  simple  tonic 
treatment.  Absorption  may  sometimes  be  hastened  by  counter-irritation 
and  diuretics;  but  convalescence  is  apt  to  be  slow,  and  it  may  be  several 
months  before  the  health  is  entirely  restored. 

The  removal  of  the  fluid  by  operation  is  indicated  in  the  acute  form 
when  it  is  accumulating  so  rapidly  as  to  endanger  life  from  the  pressure 
upon  the  heart  and  lungs ;  also  when  there  is  no  tendency  to  absorption 
after  from  two  to  three  weeks  of  constitutional  treatment.  In  such  cases 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  waiting,  and  harm  may  be  done  to  the  lung 
by  the  delay.  The  usual  method  is  by  aspiration.  In  the  acute  stage 
enough  should  be  removed  to  relieve  the  patient's  sjrmptoms,  aspiration 
being  repeated  if  necessary  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  In  infants^ 
particularly,  there  is  great  danger  of  wounding  the  lung  when  aspiration 
is  repeated  several  times.  This  usually  results  in  the  production  of 
pneumo-thorax  which  may  mask  the  re-accumulation  of  the  fluid.  In 
the  subacute  stage  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  may  be  all  that 
is  required,  spontaneous  absorption  of  the  remainder  often  taking  place 
quite  promj)tly.  A  few  cai^es  of  serous  pleurisy  have  been  incised  and 
drained  as  cases  of  empyema. 
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EMPYEMA. 

Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  empyema  in  children  under  five  years 
either  occur  with  or  follow  pneumonia,  being  usually  the  sequel  of  the 
form  described  as  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  some  of  these  cases,  however, 
the  pleurisy  masks  the  pneumonia,  so  that  the  former  appears  to  be  the 
primary  disease.  Tuberculosis  is  a  rare  cause  in  early  childhood,  but 
becomes  more  frequent  after  the  seventh  year.  Empyema  may  com- 
plicate scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  any  of  the  other  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases. It  is  met  with  in  pyaemia  from  all  causes.  It  may  occur  in  the 
newly  bom  as  the  result  of  infection  through  the  umbilical  wound  or 
the  skin.  It  is  seen  with  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  joints  and 
in  osteo-myelitis.  It  may  complicate  suppurative  processes  in  the  ab- 
domen, such  as  appendicitis  or  purulent  peritonitis.  Among  the  local 
causes  may  be  mentioned  traumatism,  necrosis  of  a  rib,  and  the  rupture 
into  the  pleural  cavity  of  abscesses  originating  in  the  mediastinum,  in 
the  thoracic  wall,  or  below  the  diaphragm. 

Etiology. — Since  empyema  is  generally  secondary  to  pneumonia,  its 
causes  are  mainly  those  of  that  disease.  Bacteriological ly,  the  cases  may 
be  divided  into  several  groups : 

1.  Those  containing  the  pneumococcus  (micrococcus  lanceolatus), 
usually  in  pure  culture.  This  is  the  largest  group,  and  includes  nearly 
all  the  cases  secondary  to  pneumonia. 

2.  Those  containing  other  pyogenic  germs,  particularly  the  strepto- 
coccus and  the  staphylococcus  aureus.  These  organisms  may  be  found 
alone,  or  associated  with  the  pneumococcus.  This  combination  is  likely 
to  be  found  in  cases  secondary  to  the  pneumonia  which  occurs  with  the 
infectious  diseases.  The  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus  occur  in  the 
pleurisy  of  pyaemia,  and  generally  also  when  the  disease  is  due  to  the 
rupture  of  abscesses  into  the  pleural  cavity.  I  have  once  found  the  in- 
fluenza bacillus  as  the  sole  organism  in  empyema. 

3.  The  cases  due  to  tuberculosis.  These  are  rare  in  children  and 
almost  unknown  in  infants.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  often  difficult  to 
demonstrate,  and  it  mav  be  absent.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that 
tuberculosis  is  present  because  no  organisms  are  found. 

Lesionfl. — Empyema  is  an  inflammation  with  the  production  of 
serum,  fibrin,  and  pus.  In  most  of  the  cases — and  the  younger  the 
child  the  more  frequent  its  occurrence — it  succeeds  pleuro-pneumonia. 
There  is  first  an  exudation  of  fibrin  with  an  excess  of  pus  cells.  As  the 
process  continues,  more  and  more  pus  is  poured  out,  with  serum.  At 
first  the  fluid  collects  in  small  pockets  formed  by  the  sli;;ht  adhesions. 
As  it  accumulates  these  are  broken  down,  and  the  pleural  cavity  may  be 
filled  with  pus.  If  the  original  inflammation  involved  but  a  portion  of 
the  pleura  the  empyema  may  be  sacculated.    This  is  often  seen  even  in 
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infants.  Sacculated  empyema  is  usually  posterior  and  over  one  lower 
lobe,  but  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  chest.  In  very  rare  cases  there  may 
be  several  sacs  containing  pus,  separated  by  septa.  This  I  have  never 
seen  in  empyema  following  pneumonia.  The  cases  just  described  are 
those  in  which,  in  infants  and  young  children,  the  pneumococcus  is  reg- 
ularly found.  The  amount  of  fibrin  is  large,  covers  both  surfaces  of  the 
pleura,  and  many  large  masses  float  in  the  fluid.  The  pus  is  usually 
thick,  creamy,  and  odourless.  In  another  group  of  cases  the  evidences 
of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  are  much  less  marked,  and  in  some  they 
may  be  slight.  There  is  but  little  fibrin  in  the  exudate,  and  adhesions 
are  rare.  In  this  form  the  streptococcus  or  the  staphylococcus  are  the 
organisms  usually  found.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  may  be 
purulent  from  the  outset,  and  the  pus  is  thinner  than  in  the  preceding 
variety.  Empyema  following  pneumonia  is  occasionally  preceded  by  a 
serous  effusion  which,  although  almost  clear,  is  usually  found  to  contain 
great  numbers  of  bacteria, 
usually  ])nfumo(rocci. 

Even  when  the  fluid 
is  moderate  in  quantity  it 
is  not  all  at  tlie  bottom  of 
the  chest,  but  is  generally 
distributed  over  a  consid- 
erable part  of  its  surface, 
and  its  deptli  at  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  part  of  the 
chest  mav  be  only  half  an 
inch,  or  even  less.  When 
the  accumulation  is  larg- 
er, the  lung  does  not  float 
on  tlie  surface  of  the 
fluid,  but  the  fluid  sur- 
rounds the  lung,  which  is 
compressed  on  all  sides 
(Fig.  1)3).  The  heart  is 
displaced;  the  diaphragm 
and  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  somewhat  dejiressed, 
and  there  mav  be  bulg- 
ing  of  the  chest  on  the  af- 
fected side.     The  amount 


Fio.  93. — Section  of  a  Luno.  To  illustrate  the  dis- 
tribution uf  the  fluid  in  the  cheat  in  a  moderately 
large  effusion  (diagrammatic). 


of  fluid  in  ordinary  cases  is  from  four  to  twenty  ounces,  although  in  neg- 
lected cases  it  may  accumulate  until  it  amounts  to  four  or  five  pints. 
The  effect  upon  the  lung  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  fluid  and  the 
duration  of  the  compression.    When  the  quantity  is  small,  or  when  the 
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preBBurc  is  removed  early,  the  lung  in  moat  cases  readily  expands,  air 
being  forced  into  it  from  tlic  opjKwite  lung,  espi^cially  during  the  act  of 
congiiing.  With  tlie  exception  of  adliesionH,  recovery  may  be  complete. 
Although  wide  in  extent,  the  adlicnions  are  not  usually  etrong  enough 
to  interfere  seriously  with  the  function  of  the  lung.  If  the  pressure  is 
great  and  has  lieen  long  continued,  the  adhesions  over  the  lung  may 
become  so  dense  and  firm  that  expansion  is  diificult,  and  can  at  best  be 
only  partial.  In  such  cases  recession  of  the  chest  wall  occurs.  In  old 
cases,  expansion  is  still  further  interfered  with  by  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  lung  itself,  usually  a  low  grade  of  interstitial  pneumonia. 

In  cases  receiving  no  treatment,  absorption  of  the  pus  is  possible,  but 
is  not  to  be  expwted.  It  generally  seeks  an  external  outlet;  the  lung 
may  be  perforated  and  the  pus  evacuated  through  the  lirom-hi,  or  external 
rupture  may  occur,  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nipple.  la 
still  other  cases  the  pus  may  burrow  along  the  spine,  or  through  the 
diaphragm  reselling  the  peritonaeum. 

Empyema  is  more  often  of  the  left  than  of  the  right  side,  tlie  propor- 
tion being  alwut  three  to  two.  It  is  double  in  obimt  three  per  cent  of  all 
cases,  but  much  oftener  in  infants.  The  most  serious  complication  in 
young  children  is  pericarditis,  usually  with  empyema  of  the  left  side;  in 
older  children  the  most  frequent  complication  is  pulmonary  tubereulosis. 
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FtO.   94. EUPTEMA   FOLLOWINQ   PnECUONIA.       Plil 

vere  piieuniiiiiis  ti'nninatinE  by  lyiiiii;  ilfvetupit 
ary  tempurature ;  operatiuu  on  Kventeenth  da> 


it«  patient,  girl,  eight  years  old;  sa- 
^nt  of  emiiyenia  ludicatcd  by  necond- 


Symptoma. — When  it  occura  as  a  sequel  of  pneumonia,  the  symptomB 
of  empyema  may  follow  those  of  the  original  disease  without  any  inter- 
mission ;  or  after  the  temperature  has  been  normal  or  nearly  so  for  sev- 
eral days  it  may  rise  again,  sometimes  quite  suddenly,  but  more  often 
gradually.  With  this  accession  of  fever  there  are  other  symptoms  point- 
ing to  an  increase  in  the  thoracic  disease.  (See  Figs.  31  and  95.) 
After  scarlet  fever  or  other  infectious  diseases,  the  onset  of  empyema  is 
often  signalised  by  cough,  rapid  breathing,  and  the  other  usual  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  disease.     In   tlie  casee  where  empyema   ap^X'ars   to   be 
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primary,  the  onget  is  sudden,  with  high  temperature  and  general  and 
local  Bymptonis  resembling  those  of  pneumonia.  After  such  a  be- 
ginning, the  chest  may  be  found  full  of  pus  by  the  third  or  fourth 
day.  In  older  cliildren  empyema  may  come  on  with  gradual,  and  even 
insidious  symptoms,  there  being  only  slight  fever,  dyspnoea,  and 
cachexia.    Marked  leu- 
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Fia.95. — EupTBUA  FOLix^wiNQ  pMRVMONiA.  Boapltnl  Pa- 
tient, two  years  old;  flinf^c-lobe pneumonia  with  crifluOD 
ninth  day;  no  resolution,  but  iiutead  icntdual  develop- 
uent  of  agot  of  empyema  doaely  following  the  tempei^ 


cocytosis,  30,000  to  50,-  ^^X 
000,  is  almost  invari- 
ably present.  The 
proportion  of  poly- 
morphonuclear colls  is 
usually  from  seventy 
to  eighty  per  cent. 

Whatever  may  have 
been  the  mode  of  on- 
set, when  llic  pus  has 
been  in  tJie  cJiest  for 
8ome  time  the  symp- 
toms are  fairly  uni- 
form.    During  tlie 

acute  stage  there  are  present  pallor,  anaemia,  and  prostration.  The  respi- 
rations are  always  acc-olorated,  being  usually  from  forty  to  seventy  a 
minute.  Cough  ie  present;  there  is  dyspnoea,  sometimes  marked,  but 
more  often  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  The  temperature  is  exceedingly 
variable:  usually  it  ranges  from  101°  to  10.1°  F.  A  typical  hectic  tem- 
perature with  sweating,  is  in  my  experience  very  rare.  The  pulse  is 
rapid  but  of  fair  sti-engtli.  There  is  loss  of  flesh,  sometimes  even  emacia- 
tion and  anont\ia;  occasionally  there  is  diarrhtea.  The  stage  of  acute 
eymptonis  may  last  from  two  to  four  weeks.  This  may  )k  succeeded  by 
a  8ul>acute  stage  which  may  last  for  months.  In  this  there  is  little  or  no 
fever;  tJie  patient  seems  convalescent  so  far  as  regaining  strength  and 
colour  are  concerned ;  but  cough,  dyspncea,  and  rapid  respiration  con- 
tinue. The  eliest  shows  no  change  in  signs  from  those  of  the  acute  stage. 
In  chronic  cases  the  general  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  tuber- 
culofiis.  There  may  be  elubliing  of  the  fingorsj  albuminuria,  swelling  of 
the  feet,  and  often  marked  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Biftguosii. — 'J'he  ])liy6ical  signs  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
present  in  serous  effusion.  If  there  arc  signs  of  fluid  in  the  chest  and 
the  patient  is  under  three  years  of  age,  the  fluid  is  usually  purulent;  and 
from  the  third  to  the  seventh  year,  pus  is  much  more  often  found  than 
serum.  A  marked  loucocytosis  always  makes  pus  more  probable.  In 
every  ease  in  which  fluid  is  suspected  the  exploring  needle  should  be 
used,  because  of  the  great  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis.  The  skin 
should  be  surgically  clean  and  the  needle  sterilised.     Pub  may  not  be 
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found  because  the  needle  is  too  small,  too  short,  or  because  it  is  intro- 
duced too  far  into  the  chest;  for  wlien  the  layer  of  j)us  is  thin,  the 
needle  may  be  pushed  through  this  into  the  lung. 

The  physical  signs  upon  which  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  are, 
marked  dulness  or  flatness  on  percussion,  feeble  breathing,  and  displace- 
ment of  the  heart.  When  in  a  young  child  these  signs  are  present, 
whether  general  or  localised,  a  needle  should  be  inserted,  and  if  pus  is 
not  found  at  the  first  trial,  repeated  punctures  should  be  made  until 
the  presence  or  absence  of  fluid  is  definitely  settled. 

Empyema  is  most  frequently  confounded  with  unresolved  pneumonia. 
The  differential  points  are  that  in  unresolved  pneumonia  the  dulness  is 
usually  over  a  single  lobe,  rales  or  friction  sounds  are  heard,  and  ther«  is 
no  displacement  of  the  heart ;  empyema  may  give  flatness  over  the  whole 
lung,  or  over  the  lower  half  of  the  chest  in  front  and  behind,  rales  and 
friction  sounds  are  absent  over  this  area,  and  the  heart  is  usually  dis- 
placed. In  botli  conditions  we  may  get  bronchial  breathing  and  voice. 
The  confusion  of  acute  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis  with  empyema,  gen- 
erally arises  from  placing  too  nmch  reliance  upon  auscultation.  In 
pi  euro-pneumonia,  with  an  excessive  exudation  of  fibrin,  the  signs  may 
be  identical  with  those  of' empyema,  except  that  the  heart  is  not  dis- 
placed. I  have  twice  seen  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with  caseation  of  an 
entire  lobe,  which  gave  signs  that  were  identical  with  those  of  a  sac- 
culated empyema.  It  is  by  the  exploring  needle,  and  by  that  alone,  that 
empyema  is  positively  differentiated  from  these  pulmonary  conditions. 

There  are  some  other  tlioracic  diseases  from  which  tlie  diagnosis  may 
be  even  more  difficult.  A  large  pericardial  effusion  gives  signs  which 
are  in  some  cases  identical  with  those  of  empyema  of  the  left  side. 
Marked  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right  is  always  a  strong  point 
in  favour  of  empyema ;  besides,  such  pericardial  effusions  are  extremely 
rare  in  young  children.  A  pulmonary  abscess  of  consid<;rable  size — also 
a  rare  condition — gives  signs  identical  with  those  of  localised  empyema, 
and  is  only  distinguished  from  it  by  autopsy  or  operation.  Abscesses 
from  broken-down  tuberculous  glands  may  give  signs  resembling  those 
of  localised  empyema,  and  like  an  empyema  may  point  between  the  ril)8 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  constitutional  symptoms  of  empy- 
ema may  at  times  resemble  typhoid  fever  or  malaria;  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  physical  signs  and  by  the  examination  of 
the  blood. 

Prognoiis. — ^The  outcome  of  a  case  of  empyema  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the  exciting  cause,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  the  presence  or  absence  of  serious  complications, 
and  the  treatment.  The  mortality  in  infants  under  one  year,  partic- 
ularly hospital  cases,  is  very  high — fully  ninety  per  cent.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  these  cases  do  so  badly;  many  of  these  children 
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on  admission  are  in  excellent  condition  and  do  well  for  a  week  or  more 
after  operation.  Then  the  temperature  rises,  the  patients  lose  ground 
rapidly  and  die  of  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week. 
'I'heir  inability  to  expand  properly  the  compressed  lung  has  always 
seemed  to  me  an  important  factor,  as  this  condition  is  almost  invariably 
found  at  autopsy.  Very  seldom  is  there  trouble  with  drainage.  Em- 
pyema in  children  over  two  years  old  seen  reasonably  early  and  receiv- 
ing proper  treatment,  almost  invariably  terminates  in  recovery,  unless 
the  disease  is  double  or  serious  complications  exist.  The  best  results  are 
seen  in  the  cases  that  follow  pneumonia.  Pneumococcus  and  staphylo- 
coccus cases  have  a  better  outlook  than  those  due  to  the  streptococcus. 
Tuberculosis  before  the  seventh  yearjs  an  exceedingly  infrequent  cause, 
and  gangrene  of  the  lung  and  general  pya?mia  are  both  rare  causes  in 
early  life.  It  is  these  three  conditions  that  make  the  prognosis  of  the 
disease  in  adults  so  serious.  Great  delay  in  operation  makes  the  prog- 
nosis worse,  because  the  more  difficult  the  expansion  of  the  lung  the  more 
tedious  is  the  disease,  and  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  a  sinus  remain- 
ing. With  proper  early  treatment  these  patients  not  only  recover,  but 
in  most  cases  the  recovery  is  surprisingly  complete.  Retraction  of  the 
chest  and  its  resulting  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  are  rare,  and  seen 
only  in  neglected  cases.  In  very  many  cases,  in  which  a  reasonably  early 
operation  was  done,  it  is  impossible,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
years,  to  detect  any  difference  whatever  in  the  physical  signs  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  chest.  There  are  few  serious  diseases  the  treatment  of  which 
is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  acute  empyema  in  older  children. 

Sj)ontaneous  recovery  in  empyema  may  take  place  by  absorption ;  but 
this  is  so  rare  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  pus  may  be  evacuated 
spontaneously  through  a  bronchus,  rupture  having  taken  place  through 
the  visceral  pleura.  When  this  occurs,  a  large  amount  of  pus  may  be 
coughed  up  in  a  few  hours,  usually  followed  by  immediate,  but  not 
always  lasting,  improvement.  This  is  the  most  favourable  of  the  natural 
terminations.  External  opening  may  take  place,  usually  in  the  region  of 
the  nipple.  There  is  an  area  of  redness,  then  a  fluctuating  tumour,  and 
finally  the  ])()inting  of  an  abscess.  The  discharge  may  continue  for 
months,  or  even  for  years.  Flxternal  opening  rarely  occurs  until  the  dis- 
ea*ie  has  lasted  several  months.  Of  II)  cases  of  empyema  in  children  col- 
lected by  Schmidt,  in  which  a  spontaneous  discharge  of  pus  occurred 
either  externally  or  through  a  bronchus,  there  were  17  deaths  and  2 
recoveries.  Empyema  may  burrow  lK»hind  tlie  diaphragm  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  appearing  as  a  psoas  abscess;  it  may  burrow  posteriorly 
into  the  lumbar  region;  it  may  rupture  into  the  oesophagus,  or  through 
the  diaphragm  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  All  these  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  very  rare.  The  chances  of  spontaneous  cure  in  empyema  are 
small.     Of  32  cases,  reported  by  Rillict  and  Barthez,  which  received 
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no  surgical  treatment,  21  proved  fatal.  The  statistics  of  empyema  be- 
fore the  general  adoption  of  surgical  treatment  are  appalling.  Patients 
were  either  worn  out  by  the  protracted  suppuration,  or  died  from  amy- 
loid degeneration,  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  relates  to  the  patient  only ;  the 
disease  is  always  to  be  treated  surgically.  Like  any  other  acute  abscess, 
empyema  requires  free  incision  and  drainage  with  proper  aseptic  pre- 
cautions. 

Aspiration  as  a  means  of  cure  is  now  seldom  used.  Unquestionably 
it  sometimes  suffices  to  cure  empyema,  most  frequently  when  it  is  local- 
ised, and  when  the  cause  is  the  staphylococcus.  How  often  this  occurs 
is  shown  by  the  following  statistics:  Of  139  cases  which  I  collected  that 
were  treated  by  aspiration,  25  were  cured,  8  of  these  by  a  single  aspira- 
tion; 13  died,  and  the  remaining  101  were  afterward  subjected  to  other 
treatment.  The  objections  to  aspiration  are,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
remove  all  the  pus ;  that  it  affords  no  opp(^tunity,  for  the  removal  of  the 
large  fibrinous  masses;  besides,  there  is  the  danger,  especially  with  re- 
peated aspirations,  of  puncturing  the  lung  and  producing  pneumothorax. 
Simple  aspiration,  therefore,  is  to  be  advised  in  children  only  for  tem- 
poraiy  relief  when  the  amount  of  fluid  is  large  and  the  symptoms  are 
urgent.  Aspiration,  followed  by  the  injection  of  formalin  and  glycerine, 
is  not,  from  my  experience,  to  be  recommended.  Likewise,  the  proced- 
ure of  continuous  aspiration,  as  proposed  by  Bryant,  I  have  found  in  in- 
fants equally  unsatisfactory. 

Incision  and  Drainage. — In  many  cases  it  is  preferable  to  delay 
incision  until  the  period  of  most  acute  inflammation  has  subsided, 
as  shown  by  lower  temperature  and  stationary  physical  signs.  This 
is  usually  seen  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  pleural  invasion.  Such 
delay  is  not  admissible  if  either  the  local  condition  or  the  temperature 
points  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  disease;  nor  when  the  general  symp- 
toms indicate  increasing  prostration  or  sepsis.  The  dangers  attendant 
upon  general  anaesthesia  are  considerable,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  better 
not  to  employ  it.  I  have  known  of  four  deaths  on  the  table  during 
operation,  and  in  several  other  cases  have  seen  very  alarming  symptoms 
occur.  Chloroform  is  more  to  be  feared  than  ether.  It  is  well,  when 
possible,  to  employ  local  anaesthesia.  The  most  favourable  point  for 
incision  is  the  posterior  axillary  line  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space 
upon  the  right  side,  the  eighth  upon  the  left.  In  a  case  of  localised 
empyema,  the  lowest  point  at  which  pus  can  be  obtained  by  puncture 
should  l)e  chosen.  The  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  intercostal 
space.  No  matter  what  has  been  found  by  puncture  on  previous  occa- 
sions, the  exploring  needle  should  always  be  used  at  the  time  of  opera- 
tion and  at  the  site  of  the  incision  before  the  latter  is  made.  The  in- 
cision should  be  only  large  enough  to  allow  the  introduction  of  two  tubes 
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side  by  side  into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  haemorrhage  is  very  rarely 
sufficient  to  require  a  ligature.  It  is,  I  believe,  undesirable  to  attempt 
to  empty  the  chest  at  the  time  of  operation.  A  better  plan  is  to  insert 
the  tubes  at  once  and  apply  the  dressings,  allowing  the  pus  to  escape 
slowly.  The  drainage  tubes  should  be  of  rubber,  fenestrated,  one-fourth 
to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  three  inches  long. 
To  secure  them  from  slipping  into  the  cavity,  the  outer  end  should  be 
transfixed  by  a  large  safety-pin  before  introduction. 

Both  the  original  operation  and  the  subsequent  dressings  should  be 
done  with  strict  aseptic  precautions  on  account  of  the  danger  of  sec- 
ondary infection,  the  occurrence  of  which  adds  to  the  severity  and  pro- 
longs the  course  of  the  disease.  After  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  second 
tube  may  be  omitted  and  the  remaining  one  gradually  shortened.  Often, 
by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  and  sometimes  before,  the  tube  may  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  The  time  of  redressing  and  the  removal  of 
the  tube  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  discharge  and  the  temperature. 

Simple  incision  with  drainage  I  believe  to  be  the  preferable  opera- 
tion for  recent  cases  in  infants.  One  advantage  over  rib  resection  is 
that  it  is  shorter  and  altogether  less  of  an  operation,  these  factors  being 
at  times  of  considerable  importance  in  very  young  and  feeble  children. 
Again,  it  can  be  done  without  an  ansesthetic,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  pulmonary  expansion  took  place  with  greater  facility  than  when 
the  much  larger  opening  into  the  chest  was  made.  Finally,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  it  gives  all  the  room  needed  for  drainage.  There  are, 
however,  some  disadvantages.  The  smaller  opening  may  not  give  ade- 
quate room  for  the  removal  of  large  masses  of  fibrin.  In  old  cases,  par- 
ticularly, it  not  infrequently  happens  that  after  the  chest  has  been 
emptied  the  rihs  become  so  closely  approximated  that  but  little  space  is 
left,  and  the  drainage  tubes  are  pinched.  Furthermore,  the  contact  of 
the  tubes  may  lead  to  erosion  and  superficial  necrosis  of  the  adjacent 
ribs,  sometimes  to  exostoses.  While,  therefore,  simple  incision  with 
drainage  is  to  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  infants,  for  all  other  patients 
the  resection  of  a  rib  seems  desirable  and  advantageous.  The  removal 
of  an  inch  of  rib  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary. 

Kenyon's  method  of  continuous  drainage  into  a  wash-bottle  below 
the  water  level,  has  much  to  commend  it  especially  for  infants.  The 
opening  made  into  the  chest  is  a  small  one  admitting  only  a  single  tube. 
The  wound  is  tightly  packed  about  the  tube  so  as  to  admit  no  air.  The 
thoracic  tube  is  connected  by  several  feet  of  rubber  tul)ing  with  the 
wash-bottle  which  contains  a  sterile  Fait  solution.  This  bottle  is  sus- 
pended Iwneath  the  patient's  l)ed  or  placed  upon  the  floor.  The  char- 
acter and  the  amount  of  discharge  ^an  thus  readily  be  seen.  As  the 
tul>e  need  not  be  changed  for  several  days  the  child  is  spared  the  fatigue 

and  distress  of  frequent  dressings.    The  small  opening  into  the  chest  is 
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of  considerable  advantage  in  preventing  the  admission  of  air;  it  thus 
diniinislies  tlie  danger  of  secondary  intoiition  and  favours  the  expansion 
of  the  lung.  Should  the  tube  lieconie  blocked  it  can  be  cleared  by  rais- 
ing the  bottle  and  allowing  the  fluid  to  flow  into  the  chest  and  then 
siphoning  it  out.  The  bottle  is  emptied  once  or  twice  a  day  and  the 
air  is  excluded  by  clamping  the  tube  meanwhile. 

Washing  out  the  pleural  cavity  is  indicated  in  cases  in  which 
the  pus  is  foul.  A  single  washing  for  the  purpose  of  removing  fibrin  is 
the  routine  practice  of  some  sur- 
geons. For  this  a  warm,  sterilised 
Bait  solution  should  be  used.  Per- 
Boually,  I  have  seldom  found  this 
necessary,  Repeated  irrigations 
should  not,  I  think,  be  employed. 
The  usual  duration  of  the  dis- 
cbarge in  cases  treated  by  simple 
incision  is  from  three  to  six 
weeks,  the  average  being  about 
five  weeks. 

A  jiersistence  of  temperature 
or  a  fresh  rise  after  o]>era)ion  most 
frequently  indicates  defective 
drainage,  generally  due  to  block- 
ing of  the  tulic;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  onse.  It  may  he  due 
to  pneumonia,  either  a  continu- 
ance of  the  old  ]irocosB  or  the 
lighting  up  of  a  new  one,  to  ab- 
scess of  the  lung,  to  empyema  of 
the  opposite  side,  to  pericarditis, 
or  to  some  cause  outside  the  chest, 
very  frequently  otiti^i.  The  mis- 
take is  often  made  of  allowing 
the  tube  to  remain  for  too  long  a 
time,  so  that  a  slnns  is  kept  open 
which  would  otherwise  close. 

In  chronic  ciisos,  or  those 
which  hai'e  been  Kuig  neglected, 
some  further  operative  treatment 
is  often  necessary.  The  lung  is  so 
bound  down  by  firm  adhesions 
that  further  expansion  is  impos- 
sible, niul  even  after  the  chest  has  receded  to  its  utmost,  so  that  the  ribs 
arc  in  contact,  there  still  remains  a  cavity  which  can  not  close.    For  such 
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(■awes  tlie  only  hope  is  an  operation  by  wliieli  portions  of  several  rilis  are 

roiiiovoO,  thus  allowing  a  greater  collapse  of  llie  clicst  wall.     This  is 

known  as  thoracoplasiy,  or  Estlaniler's  operatioit.    Tlie  o^xiratiou  is  of 

itself   a   serious   one,   and 

only  to  be  advised  as  a  last 

n'sort  in  inveterate  cases. 

Siu-li   an   operation   is,   of 

fiiiirse,  always  followed  by 

very  great  deformity  (Fig. 

Uli). 

^Iclhofh  of  Induciit'j 
Ej-[mn!iion  of  the  Lunij.~ 
in  most  of  the  cases,  partiv- 
iihirly  the  recent  onw,  com- 
plete expansion  of  the  lung 
takes  ])laee  without  any 
difficulty,  the  chief  agent 
being  the  cough.  In  some 
caws  tliis  may  l>e  insufli- 
cient.  The  apparatus,  de- 
vised by  James,  shown  in 
the  acc-onipanying  cut  (Fig. 
!)7),  serves  at  the  same 
time  af  a  toy  for  the  child's  amusement  and  as  a  most  efficient  means  of 
indu<'ing  forced  expiration.  One  bottle  is  placed  a  few  inches  higher  than 
the  other,  and  the  child  blows  a  coloured  fluid  from  the  lower  into  the 
higher  bottle,  allowing  it  to  siphon  back.  Blowing  soap  bubbles  often 
i  the  same  purpose. 


SECTION  V. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

CHAPTER   I. 
PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  CIRCULATION  IN  EARLY  LIFE. 

The  Foetal  Circulation. — During  the  latter  part  of  fcrtal  life  the  cir- 
culation may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:  The  purified  blood  comes 
from  the  placenta  through  tlie  umbilical  vein.  Entering  the  body,  it 
divides  at  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  into  two  branches,  the  smaller 
one,  the  ductus  venosus,  communicating  directly  with  the  inferior  vena 
cava;  the  larger  branch  joining  the  portal  vein,  so  that  its  blood  trav- 
erses the  liver,  and  then  enters  the  inferior  vena  cava  through  the  hepatic 
vein.  From  tlie  inferior  vena  cava  the  blood  enters  the  right  auricle,  like 
that  returned  from  the  head  and  upper  extremities  by  the  superior  vena 
cava.  A  part  of  the  blood  now  passes  directly  into  the  left  auricle  through 
the  foramen  ovale;  the  remainder,  through  the  tricuspid  orifice  into  the 
right  ventricle.  As  the  recjuirements  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  are  not 
great,  only  a  small  part  of  the  blood  is  sent  through  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  the  lungs ;  the  greater  portion  passes  from  the  pulmonary  artery  through 
the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta,  joining  here  the  blood  from  the  left 
ventricle.  The  blood  thus  finds  its  way  from  the  right  heart  to  the  left, 
only  in  small  part  by  way  of  the  lungs,  the  greater  part  passing  directly 
from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left,  or  from  the  riglit  ventricle  into  the  aorta 
through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  From  the  aorta,  the  blood  reaches  the 
placenta  through  the  umbilical  arteries,  wliich  are  a  continuation  of  the 
hypogastric  arteries,  which  in  turn  are  given  off  from  the  internal  iliacs. 

Changes  in  the  Circnlation  at  Birth. — With  the  ligation  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  the  circulation  through  the  umbilical  vein  and  arteries  and 
the  ductus  venosus  ceases.  With  the  establishment  of  respiration  and 
the  consequent  increased  demands  made  by  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, tlie  blood  ceases  almost  at  once  to  pass  through  the  ductus  arterio- 
sus, and  very  soon  through  the  foramen  ovale.  The  umbilical  vessels 
during  the  first  few  days  of  life  are  filled  with  small  thrombi,  which  be- 
come organised.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week,  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the 
ductus  venosus,  are  usually  closed  at  their  extremities,  although  they  may 
remain  patulous  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  extent  for  several 
weeks.     They  subsequently  atrophy  to  the  condition  of  small   fibrous 
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cords.  For  some  weeks  before  birth  the  circulation  tlirough  the  foramen 
ovale  is  slight,  it  being  gradually  obstructed  by  the  growth  of  a  septum 
wliich  nearly  fills  the  space  at  birth.  After  the  first  week  of  extra-uterine 
life  very  little,  if  any,  blood  passes  through  it,  although  complete  closure 
of  the  foramen  often  does  not  take  place  until  the  middle  of  the  first  year. 
In  fully  one-fourtli  of  the  autopsies  I  have  made  upon  infants  under  six 
months  old,  there  have  been  found  minute  openings  at  the  margin  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  but  they  are  usually  oblique,  and  closed,  by  the  valvular 
curtain  so  as  effectually  to  obstruct  the  current  of  blood.  The  ductus  arte- 
riosus is  first  closed  by  a  clot,  which  becomes  organised  and  blends  with 
the  products  of  a  proliferating  arteritis.  It  is  rarely  found  open  after  the 
tenth  day,  and  by  tlie  twentieth  it  is  almost  invariably  obliterated. 

The  Pulse. — The  pulse  in  early  life  is  not  only  more  frequent,  but  it 
is  very  much  more  variable  than  in  adults.  The  following  is  the  average 
pulse-rate  in  healthy  children  during  sleep  or  perfect  quiet : 

Six  to  twelve  months 105  to  115  per  minute. 

Two  to  six  years 90  "  105    " 

Seven  to  ten  years 80  "     90    ''         " 

Eleven  to  fourteen  years 75  "    85    "         " 

Tlie  pulse  is  a  little  more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males,  and  more 
frequent  wlien  sitting  than  when  lying  down.  Muscular  exercise  or  ex- 
citement increases  the  pulse-rate  by  from  twenty  to  fifty  beats.  Very 
trivial  causes  disturb  not  only  the  frequency  but  the  force  of  the  pulse. 
The  pulse  in  young  infants  may  be  irregular  even  in  health  and  during 
sleep.  When  rapid,  it  is  frequently  irregular  without  special  significance. 
No  dicrotism  is  seen  in  the  pulse  wave  of  earlv  infancv. 

The  circulation  is  much  more  active  in  infancy  than  in  later  child- 
hood ;  thus,  according  to  Vierordt,  the  entire  round  of  tlie  circulation  is 
accomplished  in  the  newly  born  in  twelve  seconds;  at  tliree  years,  in 
fifteen  seconds;  in  the  adult,  in  twenty-two  seconds. 

Size  and  Growth. — Tlie  relative  size  of  the  heart  is  slightly  greater  in 
infancy  than  in  later  life,  it  l)eing  smallest  at  about  the  seventh  year. 
Tlie  average  weiglit  at  the  difTerent  periods  of  life  is  as  follows:  * 


Aqe. 


Birth 

1  year. 

2  years 

3  " 
7  " 
14  " 
Adult . 


Ounces. 

Grammes. 

Ratio  to  body 
weicht. 

0.50 
1.25 

"1 

351 

53 

64) 

80 
166 
241 

1  to  225 

1.87 
2.25 
2.80 

5.84 

1  to  280 

1  to  222 

8.50 

1 

1  to  226 

*  The  figures  in  infancy  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  observations  made  in 
the  New  York  Infant  Asylum;  the  others  are  taken  from  Sahli. 
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The  growth  of  the  heart  is  rapid  during  the  first  three  years,  and 
nearly  i)roj)ortionate  to  that  of  the  body.  It  is  slowest  from  the  third 
to  the  tenth  year,  and  most  rapid  from  the  eleventli  to  tlie  fifteenth 
year.  At  birth,  the  tliickness  of  the  right  ventricle  is  very  nearly  tlie 
same  as  that  of  the  left,  the  ratio  being  6 :  7.  The  left  ventricle,  how- 
ever, grows  very  nmch  more  rapidly  than  the  right,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  the  ratio  is  1:2,  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  rest  of 
childhood. 

Position  of  the  Apex  Beat. — In  the  infant  the  heart  is  placed  some- 
what higher,  and  occupies  a  position  a  little  nearer  the  horizontal  than 
in  the  adult.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  higher  position  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  apex  beat  is  therefore  higher  and  farther  to  the  left  than 
in  adult  life.  According  to  the  observations  of  Wassilewski  and  Starck, 
whose  combined  examinations  with  reference  to  this  point  were  made 
upon  over  2,100  children,  the  apex  beat  is,  as  a  rule,  outside  the  mam- 
mary line  until  the  fourth  year;  if  it  is  less  than  one-third  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  nipple,  it  can  not  be  considered  abnormal.  From  the  fourth 
to  the  ninth  year,  the  apex  beat  is  in  or  near  the  mammary  line.  After 
the  thirteenth  year,  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  invariably  within 
that  line.  During  the  first  year  the  apex  beat  is  usually  found  in  the 
fourth  intercostal  space;  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  year,  it  is  found 
with  about  equal  frequency  in  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  spaces ;  after  the 
seventh  it  is  usual  I  v,  and  after  the  thirteenth  year  it  is  always,  when 
normal,  in  the  fifth  space.  The  position  of  the  apex  beat  may  be  con- 
siderably modified  by  severe  deformities  of  the  chest  resulting  from 
rickets.  Pott's  disease,  or  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Examination  of  the  Heart. — Inspection. — Bulging  of  the  priecordia  is 
a  frequent  and  important  sign  of  cardiac  disease  during  childhood.  The 
cardiac  impulse  is  generally  weaker  than  in  the  adult,  and  often  it  is 
difficult  to  locate  the  apex  beat  owing  to  the  thick  layer  of  adipose  tissue 
covering  the  chest. 

Palpation. — This  is  usually  a  much  more  satisfactory  method  than  is 
inspection  for  determining  the  position  of  the  apex  beat.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  child  should  be  in  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  body  inclined 
slightly  forward.  Great  displacement  of  the  apex  beat  is  always  signifi- 
cant, and  should  lead  one  to  suspect  pleuritic  effusion  ;  lesser  degrees  of 
displacement  to  the  left  indicate  hypertrophy,  especially  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle; to  the  right,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Percussion. — This  is  best  done  by  means  of  the  percussion  hammer. 
A  light  blow  should  be  used,  on  account  of  the  thinness  and  elasticity  of 
the  chest  walls.  In  percussing  the  heart,  changes  in  the  percussion 
note  are  generally  better  appreciated  if  one  proceeds  from  the  lung 
toward  the  heart  rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  outline  of 
the  area  of  "  relative  "  or  "  deep  cardiac  dulness,"  especially  in  small  chil- 
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dren,  is  proportionately  larger  than  in  the  adult.  This  may  lead  to  the 
mistaken  opinion  that  the  heart  is  enlarged,  when  it  is  really  of  normal 
size.  The  upper  boundary  of  this  area  is  at  the  second  interspace  or  the 
lower  border  of  the  second  costal  cartilage,  at  the  left  margin  of  the 
sternum ;  from  tliis  point  the  line  of  dulness  extends  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion outward  and  downward,  the  extreme  left  limit  being  at  or  slightly 
beyond  the  mammary  line  at  the  fourth  interspace.  On  the  right  side 
the  line  of  dulness  extends  downward  from  the  second  interspace  in  a 
slightly  curved  direction  along  the  })arasternal  line.  The  lower  border 
is  indeterminal)le  on  account  of  the  liver. 

The  area  of  "  absolute  "  or  "  superficial  cardiac  dulness,"  or  that  part 
of  the  heart  uncovered  by  the  lung,  resembles  in  shape  tlie  same  area  in 
the  adult,  but  it  is  relatively  larger. 

Auscultation, — This  is  of  little  value  unless  tlie  child  is  quiet.  For 
an  accurate  diagnosis  the  stethoscope  is  indispensal)le,  but  auscultation 
should  always  be  practised  with  the  naked  car  as  well.  The  rhythm  and 
rapidity  of  tlie  child's  heart  action  are  nmch  more  easily  disturbed  than 
are  the  adult's,  and  such  disturbances  are  consequently  mucli  less  sig- 
nificant. The  rapidity  of  the  heart  in  infancy  is  ordinarily  so  great  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  l)etween  diastolic  and  presystolic 
murnuirs.  Normally,  the  loudest  sound  is  the  first  sound  at  the  apex; 
the  weakest  sound  is  the  second  sound  at  the  aortic  orifice. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  size  and  the  thin  walls  of  the  chest,  all 
sounds,  both  normal  and  pathological,  ap|>ear  relatively  louder  than  in 
the  adult,  and  the  area  of  diffusion  is  therefore  much  greater.  Thus  it  is 
a  frequent  occurrence  for  murmurs  to  be  heard  all  over  the  chest  both  in 
front  and  behind. 

Keduplication  of  the  heart  sounds,  in  consequence  of  the  valves  of 
the  two  sides  not  closing  exactly  together,  is  not  uncommon  in  children, 
and  may  be  due  simply  to  excitement.  During  the  first  four  years  of 
life  nearly  all  the  abnormal  murmurs  heard  are  systolic. 

Accidental  murmurs  may  be  due  to  ana»mia  and  other  blood  condi- 
tions, and,  although  not  so  common  as  in  older  patients,  they  are  by  no 
means  rare  even  in  infants. 


CHAPTER    II. 

CONGENITAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Etiology. — Of  the  causes  of  congenital  cardiac  disease  little  is  defi- 
nitelv  known.  It  occurs  more  often  in  first-born  children  than  later 
ones;  16  of  50  cases  being  in  first  children  (Still).  It  is  often  associated 
with  other  forms  of  imperfect  development,  notably  of  the  brain,  as 
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in  Mongolian  idiocy.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  cardiac 
malformations  with  8}'philis.  A  syphilitic  family  history  is  very  sel- 
dom found.  But  Warthin  has  lately  brought  forward  additional  reason 
for  suspecting  8>7)hili8  since  he  has  found  that  some  of  these  cases  give 
a  positive  reaction  to  the  Wassermann  test.  Further  observations  are 
needed  on  this  point.  There  has  not  been  adduced  any  evidence  to  show 
that  rheumatism  plays  a  part. 

Lesions. — The  congenital  anomalies  of  the  heart  may  be  grouped 
under  three  general  heads: 

1.  Malformations  resulting  from  imperfect  development  of  certain 
parts  of  the  heart,  most  frequently  one  of  the  septa.  Either  the  ven- 
tricular or  the  auricular  septum  may  be  affected,  or  that  dividing  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  aorta.  Such  failure  in  development  per- 
petuates conditions  which  are  normal  in  the  early  months  of  foetal  life. 
There  may  also  be  atresia  of  any  one  of  the  orifices,  absence  of  one  or 
more  of  the  valvular  leaflets,  or  of  any  one  of  the  large  vessels. 

2.  The  results  of  fcetal  endocarditis.  The  effects  of  this  condition 
vary  according  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  almost  invariably  of 
the  right  side,  most  frequently  affecting  the  pulmonic  valves.  Vahiilar 
disease  in  foetal  life  leads  not  only  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  but 
also  interferes  with  the  normal  development  of  the  heart  by  preventing 
the  closure  of  the  auricular  or  ventricular  septum  or  the  ductus  arterio- 
sus, these  being  kept  open  by  way  of  compensation. 

3.  Persistence  of  foetal  conditions,  such  as  the  foramen  ovale  or  duc- 
tus arteriosus.  This  may  be  the  result  of  vahiilar  disease,  as  previously 
stated,  or  of  some  condition  of  the  lungs,  such  as  atelectasis. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  lesions  found  in  two  hundred 
and  fortv-two  cases,  which  I  have  collected  from  medical  literature: 

Frequenq^  of  the  different  lesions  in  242  autopsies  upon  cases  of  congenital 

cardiac  anomaly. 

Defect  in  the  ventricular  septum 149  cases;  the  only  lesion  in  5  cases. 

Defect  in  the  auricular  septum,  or  patent  fora- 
men ovale 126  "  "  "  "  "9  " 

Pulmonic  stenosis  or  atresia 108  "  "  "  •'  "  6  ** 

Patent  ductus  arteriosus 68  "  "  "  "  "3  " 

Abnormalities  in  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels.  4.5  "  "  "  "  "  0  " 

Pulmonic  insufficiency 17  "  "  "  "  "0  " 

Tricuspid  insufficiency 6  "  "  "  *'  "0  " 

Tricuspid  stenosis  or  atresia 3  "  "  "  "  "0  " 

Mitral  insufficiency I  "  "  "  "  ''0  " 

Mitral  st^jnosis  or  atresia 6  "  "  "  "  "0  " 

Aortic  insufficiency 1  "  "  *'  *'  "0  " 

Aortic  stenosis  or  atresia 6  "  "  "  "  "0  " 

Transposition  of  the  heart 2  "  "  "  "  "0  " 

Ectocardia 1  "  "  "  "  "0  *' 
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The  most  frequent  associaled  lesion*. 

Pulmonic  stunoaiB  with  defect  in  the  ventricu- 
lar septum 92  FBaee;  the  only  lesions  in  20  cases. 

Pulmonic  stenosis,  with  defect  in  the  Auricular 
septum 52     "        "      "        "      "    8     " 

Defects  in  both  septa 82     "      "17     " 

Pulmonic  stenosis  with  defects  in  both  septa. .  36     "        "      "        "      "  21      " 

From  this  tablo  it  will  1)C  seen  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  casee, 
Beveral  lesions  are  present,  the  moat  frequent  combinations  being  pul- 
monic stenosis  witii  defective  ventricular  septum,  pulmonic  stenosis 
with  defective  auricular  septum,  the  three  lesions  associated,  or  the  first 
two  with  a  patent  ductus  arteriosus.  Stenosis  of  tlie  isthmus  of  the 
aorta,  although  not  noted  in  this  series,  is  not  a  very  uncommon  lesion; 
the  obstruction  is  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta  beyond  the  point  where  the 
large  vessels  are  given  off. 

Defect  in  the  Ventrinilar  Septum. — This  is  the  most  frequent  lesion 
in  congenital  cardiac  disease,  and  in  half  the  cases  was  associated  with 
pulmonic  stenosis.  The  defcit  is 
generally  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
septum  (Fig.  !)8).  It  is  usually 
from  one-tourth  to  one-half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  but  not  infre- 
quently there  is  a  large  defwt, 
and  the  septum  may  be  entirely 
abwtnt,  the  heart  then  consisting 
of  hut  three  cavities — two  auri- 
cles and  one  ventricle.     If  the 

auricular  septum   also  is  want-      ^^B^RVlV'^^4 
ing,  as  may  l)e  the  ease,  the  heart      ^^E,WM^?:>jt-' 
has  but  two  cavities.    Frcjucntly      ^^HL/^IS^»^    93 
there  are  also  abnormalities   in      ^^^■BV^^xM^"^-; 
the  origin  of  the  gn-at  veiwels. 
The  pulmonary  artery  and   the 

aorta  may  l>e  given  off  from  the 

,   .  ,  ,,  ,  Fio.  88.  — COHOBSlTAi.  Cardiac  DtsBABB. 

common    VOntriclc,    or    the    aorta  The  left  ventrick-  ia  »howD  with  a  detect 

may  arise  partly  from  one  ven-  inthe  ventricular  neptum,  the  openinB  bo- 

tricle  and  partly  from  the  other.  inKiu«t  beneath  the  a<^iov,Jve.     (From 

'  ■'  a  patiCDt  dyinit  lo  the  Babies   Hospital.) 

If  pulmonic   stenotits  or  atresia 

is  present,  the  opening  in  the  ventricular  septum  is  conservative,  afford- 
ing a  channel  for  the  pansago  of  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  side 
of  the  heart. 

I'atent  Fonmn,  Oralr.  or  Uffert  in  the  Aurirtttar  Septum.— AV 
tliough  (his  is  one  of  the  most  counnon  congenital  malformations,  it  is 
not  one  of  the  most  important.    It  rarely  occurs  alone,  but  is  frequently 
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found  with  pulmonic  stenosis  or  a  defect  in  the  ventricular  septum. 
Small  oblique  openings  in  the  auricular  septum — ^usually  at  the  foramen 
ovale — are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  autopsies  upon  young  infants, 
but  they  are  of  no  importance.  In  pathological  conditions  the  opening 
is  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  there  may  be  more  than 
one  opening.  A  defect  in  this  septum  is  frequently  secondary  to  pul- 
monic stenosis. 

Patent  Ductus  Arteriosus. — As  a  solitary  lesion  this  is  rare,  but  it  is 
frequently  associated  witli  pulmonic  stenosis,  usually  with  a  defect  in  one 
or  both  septa.  It  is  tlien  one  of  the  channels  by  whicli  tlie  blood  may 
find  its  way  to  the  lungs  when  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  obstructed.  It 
is  not  a  malformation,  but  simply  the  persistence  of  a  foetal  condition 
usually  necessitated  by  other  changes  in  the  heart,  l^ut  the  direction  of 
the  blood  current  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  exists  in  foetal  life. 

Pulmonic  Stenosis. — This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  im- 
portant lesions.  It  may  be  due  to  foetal  endocarditis,  or  to  a  malfor- 
mation. If  the  former,  there  is  usually  stenosis;  if  the  latter,  there  may 
be  atresia.  It  is  often  a  primary  lesion,  and  when  marked  it  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  other  changes,  most  frequently  by  a  defect  in  one 
or  both  septa  or  by  a  patent  ductus  arteriosus.  This  is  important,  as 
being  more  constantly  associated  with  cyanosis  than  is  any  other  con- 
genital lesion.  Most  of  the  children  who  live  beyond  six  or  seven  years 
with  cyanosis  have  this  lesion,  always  accompanied  by  others  of  a  com- 
pensatory character.  The  amount  of  obstruction  varies  from  a  slight 
narrowing  of  the  orifice  to  complete  atresia.  The  seat  of  obstruction 
may  be  at  the  pulmonic  orifice,  in  the  conus  arteriosus,  or  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  just  beyond  the  valves.  If  there  is  atresia,  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  very  small,  and  may  be  rudimentary. 

Pulmonic  Insufficiency. — This  lesion  is  relatively  rare.  It  is  usually 
the  result  of  foetal  endocarditis,  but  there  may  be  absence  of  the  pul- 
monary valve.  It  is  most  frequently  associated  with  a  defect  in  the  ven- 
tricular septum. 

Tricuspid,  mitral,  and  aortic  disease  are  relatively  infrequent  and 
usually  seen  in  cases  with  multiple  defects.  Atresia  or  stenosis  is  much 
more  common  than  insufficiency. 

Abnormalities  in  the  Origin  of  the  Large  Vessels. — These  are  quite 
frequent;  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  they  are  always  associated 
with  other  lesions.  Three  forms  are  seen:  (1)  Transposition  of  the  large 
vessels — the  pulmonary  artery  is  given  off  from  the  left,  and  the  aorta 
from  the  right,  ventricle.  (2)  Both  arteries  arise  from  a  common 
trunk.  This  is  usually  due  to  an  incomplete  development  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  septum  dividing  the  two  arteries.  Usually  the  jmlmonary 
artery  appears  to  be  a  branch  of  the  aorta.  This  condition  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  other  abnormalities,  often  with  so  large  a  defect 
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in  tlie  ventricular  septum  that  there  is  really  but  one  ventricle.  (3)  The 
aorta  has  an  abnormal  origin,  arising  from  the  right  ventricle,  or  partly 
from  both  ventricles.  This  also  is  associated  with  a  large  defect  in  the 
ventricular  septum.  When  described  as  arising  from  both  ventricles,  the 
aorta  is  usually  given  off  directly  above  the  line  of  the  septum. 

An  abnormality  in  the  number  of  valvular  segments  is  quite  fre- 
quent, but  seldom  impairs  the  valve^s  function.  In  rare  cases  a  valve  is 
rudimentary,  and  it  may  be  absent,  generally  at  the  pulmonic  or  tri- 
cuspid orifice.  Absence  of  the  right  auricle  and  absence  of  the  pericar- 
dium have  been  recorded ;  also  opening  of  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the 
right  auricle,  and  a  single  pulmonary  artery.  In  one  case  in  the  series 
there  was  ectocardia,  this  being  associated  with  a  congenital  fissure  of' 
the  sternum.  I  once  saw  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  congenital  car- 
diac displacement;  the  heart  was  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Its 
pulsations  could  be  plainly  seen  and  felt  just  above  the  umbilicus. 
Tliere  was  a  large  umbilical  hernia,  a  congenital  defect  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls,  and  undoubtedly  also  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm.* 

Transposition  of  the  heart,  or  true  dextro-cardia,  was  recorded  but 
twice  in  this  series  of  cases.  It  was,  however,  simulated  in  several 
others,  including  one  of  my  own,  where  the  apex  beat  was  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum.  There  was  in  this  case  great  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  with  a  rudimentary  ventricular  septum. 

Secondary  Lesions. — In  congenital  malformations  the  right  heart  is 
usually  found  hyi>ertropliied,  since  there  are  present  one  or  more  of  the 
fcetal  conditions  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  thrown  upon 
the  right  ventricle.  Such  hypertrophy  is  in  most  cases  accompanied  by 
some  dilatation.  Changes  in  the  wall  of  the  left  heart  alone  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  In  four  cases  there  was  evidence  of  malignant  endocarditis, 
which  was  the  cause  of  death,  all  but  one  of  these  patients  being  adults. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  congenital  cardiac  disease  are  usually 
manifested  soon  after  birth.  Of  128  cases  in  which  the  time  of  the  first 
symptoms  was  noted,  they  were  congenital,  or  appeared  during  the 
first  month;  in  85;  after  one  month  and  during  the  first  year,  in  18; 
from  one  to  sixteen  years,  in  15;  while  in  10  no  symptoms  were  observed 
until  after  puberty.  Congenital  cardiac  disease  is  one  of  the  causes,  but 
not  a  frequent  one,  of  death  during  the  first  days  of  life. 

The  most  striking  objective  symptom  is  cyanosis.  This  is  present 
in  most  of  the  severe  cases;  but,  considering  all  varieties,  cyanosis  is 
more  often  absent  than  present,  and  it  may  be  absent  even  with  serious 
lesions.  It  may  be  slight  and  noticed  only  upon  exertion,  as  upon 
coughing  or  crying,  or  it  may  be  intense  and  constant,  giving  the  skin 
a  dark,  leaden  colour,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  a  rasp- 

>  The  Medical  News,  December  11,  1897. 
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berry  hue.  The  view  that  oyanoBis  depends  upon  an  admixture  of 
arterial  and  venous  blood  is  generally  discredited.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  at  least,  tlie  explanation  in  a  deficient  oxidation  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs,  owing  to  some  interference  with  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  In  sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  cases  with  cyanosis  in  the 
series,  there  was  found  pulmonic  stenosis  or  atresia,  or  a  small  pulmonary 
artery.  Cyanosis  is  of  much  value  in  diagnosis,  as  in  acquired  cardiac 
disease  it  is  rarely  persistent.  The  degree  of  cyanosis  and  its  con- 
stancy are  of  some  importance  in  determining  the  gravity  of  the  lesion, 
although  cyanosis  alone  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Another   frequent   symptom   is   the   enlargement   of   the   terminal 
'phalanges  known  as  clubbed  or  "drum-stick"  fingers   (Fig.  99)   and 


Plo.  09.— Clhbbinu  of  th 

(Fro. 

toes.  This  almost  invariably  accompanies  cyanosis,  ami  is  generally  pro- 
portionate to  it.  The  enlargement,  which  usually  involves  all  the 
phalanges,  is  probably  due  lo  venous  obstruction,  (krasioniilly  there 
are  seen  Jyspno'a.  ti'demn  of  the  face  or  lower  extremities,  dropsy  of 
the  serous  cavities,  and  hieraorrhages,  particularly  lia'nioptysis  and 
epistaxis. 

There  is  generally  marked  dyspnoea  on  exertion  in  the  cases  in  which 
cyanosis  is  present;  but  in  most  of  tliose  without  cyanosis  there  is  no 
dyspncca,  and,  in  fact,  no  objective  or  subjective  symptoms,  even  though 
the  murmur  may  be  very  loud.    The  majority  of  the  cyanotic  cases  are 
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undersized  and  develop  slowly;  in  them  the  problem  of  nutrition  is  a 
difficult  one. 

In  cases  accompanied  by  cyanosis,  or  with  obstruction  to  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  a  polycythsemia  is  present.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  red  cells  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  cyanosis;  the  average  of  fif- 
teen cases  studied  in  my  clinic  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Wile  was  7,495,000;  the 
highest  was  12,480,000.  The  haemoglobin  is  usually  correspondingly 
increased.  In  the  series  mentioned  the  average  was  107  per  cent,  the 
highest  being  130.  The  number  of  white  cells  is  changed  very  slightly, 
if  at  all ;  the  average  in  my  cases  was  10,200,  which  disproves  the  theory 
of  blood  concentration.  The  best  explanation  of  the  polycythsemia 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  compensatory,  and  that  the  blood  hypertrophies 
like  other  tissues.  The  blood-forming  organs  are  stimulated  to  greater 
activity  by  the  demands  of  the  tissues  for  oxygen.  The  quantity  of  blood 
remains  the  same,  but  the  numl)er  of  red  cells  and  the  ha?moglobin,  and 
consequently  the  oxygen-carrying  power,  arc  very  greatly  increased.  This 
in  part  compensates  for  the  smaller  amount  of  blood  that  can  traverse 
the  lungs  and  there  become  oxygenated. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  diagnostic  features  are  cyanosis,  the 
presence  of  a  loud  murmur,  and  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  right  heart. 

Murmurs  are  present  in  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  cases,  the  most 
characteristic  being  a  systolic  murmur,  loudest  at  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum  in  the  second  or  third  intercostal  space,  and  widely  diffused, 
often  being  audible  all  over  the  chest.  The  point  of  maximum  intensity 
is  important  for  diagnosis.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  only  a  single 
murmur  is  heard.  A  systolic  murmur  is  usually  due  to  pulmonic  stenosis, 
deficient  ventricular  septum  or  aortic  stenosis,  very  rarely  to  mitral  or 
tricuspid  regurgitation.  Since  these  conditions  are  very  often  associated, 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  upon  which  one  the  murnmr  depends. 

A  patent  ductus  arteriosus  usually  gives  a  prolonged,  almost  con- 
tinuous, murnmr  with  systolic  intensification,  which  is  loudest  in  the  sec- 
ond or  third  left  interspace.  In  a  young  child,  a  loud  murmur  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  with  cyanosis,  almost  always  means  congenital  disease. 
A  thrill  is  often  present  but  it  is  not  important  for  a  diagnosis. 

Enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  chiefly  from  ventricular  hypertrophy, 
is  present  in  most  of  the  cases. 

A  diagnosis  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  malformation  is  very  difficult, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  only  a  probable  diagnosis  is  possible. 
Nearly  all  the  cases  are  com])lcx,  and  the  variety  of  combinations  is  very 
great.  A  study  of  the  histories  and  autopsies  of  the  cases  in  this  series 
reveals  many  apparently  contradictory  facts.  Loud  murmurs  are  some- 
times heard  which  are  difficult  to  explain  by  the  lesions,  and  murmurs 
may  be  absent  when  there  is  every  reason  from  the  post-mortem  findings 
for  expecting  their  presence.    With  reference  to  the  other  conditions,  I 
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can  not  do  better  than  give  the  more  frequent  clinical  symptoms  with 
the  results  of  the  autopsies  in  the  series  of  cases  whicli  I  have  collected. 

A  Systolic  Murmur  at  the  Base  with  Cyanosis, — This  was  the  most 
common  combination  met  with,  and  was  present  in  about  one-third  of 
the  entire  number.  In  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  with  these 
symptoms,  pulmonic  stenosis  was  found.  The  remainder  were  compli- 
cated cases  of  quite  a  wide  variety.  Pulmonic  stenosis  was  usually 
associated  with  a  defect  in  one  of  the  cardiac  septa,  or  a  patent  ductus 
arteriosus. 

A  Systolic  Murmur  without  Cyanosis. — In  this  series  of  autopsies 
this  was  not  a  frequent  combination,  being  noted  but  six  times.  It  is 
«  usually  dependent  upon  a  defect  in  the  ventricular  septum  without  pul- 
monic stenosis.  Clinically,  however,  this  is  more  often  seen,  in  fact  it 
is  one  of  the  most  common  types.  The  murmur  is  generally  loudest 
at  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum  at  the  third  space.  There  is  a  striking 
absence  of  all  other  symptoms.  I  have  watched  a  number  of  such  pa- 
tients grow  to  maturity  and  go  through  serious  attacks  of  illness  without 
showing  any  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart. 

A  Systolic  Murmur  at  the  Apex  with  Cyanosis. — Of  the  six  cases  with 
this  combination,  all  were  examples  of  complex  malformation,  the  most 
frequent  lesions  being  a  defect  in  the  auricular  septum,  transposition  of 
the  great  vessels,  and  patent  ductus  arteriosus. 

Cyanosis  without  murmurs  was  noted  fourteen  times.  It  usually  in- 
dicates either  pulmonic  atresia  or  the  transposition  or  irregular  origin 
of  the  great  vessels,  but  is  sometimes  seen  when  lesions,  such  as  usually 
give  nmmiurs,  are  found  at  autopsy. 

Diastolic  murmurs  were  heard  in  two  cases,  and  depended  upon  pul- 
monic insufficiency. 

Absence  of  both  cyanosis  and  murmurs  was  recorded  in  five  cases. 
The  lesions  found  were:  atresia  of  the  aorta,  both  arteries  arising  from 
the  right  ventricle,  or  defective  septa. 

The  only  cases,  therefore,  in  which  a  fairly  certain  anatomical  diag- 
nosis can  be  made  are  those  of  pulmonic  stenosis  with  a  deficient  ven- 
tricular septum. 

Diagnosis  of  Congenital  from  Acquired  Disease. — Congenital  dis- 
ease may  be  suspected  if  the  patient  is  under  two  years  of  age;  if  there 
is  no  history  of  previous  rheumatism ;  if  the  murmur  is  atypical  in  its 
location,  character,  or  transmission;  if  there  is  a  very  loud  murmur  at 
the  base  or  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  and  if  there  is  evidence  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  heart.  If  cyanosis  and  clubbing  of  tlie  fingers  are 
present  the  diagnosis  is  almost  certain. 

Especially  difficult  are  the  cases  without  cyanosis  seen  in  older  chil- 
dren. But  absence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  continued  absence 
of  subjective  symptoms,  even  with  a  very  loud  murmur,  and  a  lesion 
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wliicli  does  not   increase,  all  point  strongly   to  a   congenital   malfor- 
mation. 

Diagnosis  of  Congenital  from  Accidental  Murmurs. — This  is  often  a 
more  difficult  matter  than  to  decide  between  congenital  and  acquired  dis- 
ease. From  a  nmrmur  alone  one  sliould  be  very  cautious  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis of  cardiac  malformation  in  a  very  ansemic  infant.  Ana?mic  murmurs 
are  systolic,  usually  basic,  unaccompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  heart; 
usually  heard  in  the  carotids,  often  in  the  subclavian  arteries,  but  are 
seldom  so  loud  as  those  due  to  malformations.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case  before  deciding  the  question. 

In  children  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  about  the  level  of  tlie  nipple  at  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  a  * 
soft  systolic  murmur  best  heard  on  lying  down,  which,  as  it  usually 
disappears,  must  be  considered  functional.     It  is  easily  mistaken  for  a 
congenital  murmur. 

Prognosis. — Of  225  cases,  60  per  cent  were  fatal  before  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year,  and  nearly  one-half  of  these  during  the  first  two  months; 
while  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  cases  lived  over  sixteen  years,  and  eight  per 
cent  over  thirty  years.  The  prognosis  in  cases  without  cyanosis  is  good; 
in  many  children  the  lesion  has  apparently  little  effect  on  the  health  or 
development.  The  prognosis  is  much  worse  in  cases  with  cyanosis,  and 
generally  it  is  bad  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cyanosis.  The  loudness 
of  the  murmur  has  no  prognostic  importance. 

In  the  cases  fatal  soon  after  birth  the  usual  lesions  are  large  defects 
in  the  septa,  transposition  of  the  great  vessels,  or  pulmonic  atresia.  In 
five  of  twenty-three  cases  dying  thus  early,  the  heart  had  but  two  cavities. 
Ijcsions  which  are  compatible  with  the  longest  life  are  minor  septum 
defects,  and  pulmonic  stenosis  which  can  be  compensated  for  by  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle  and  in  other  ways.  Many  exceptional  in- 
stances are  recorded  in  which  patients  have  lived  a  long  time  in  spite  of 
extreme  deformities.  One  child  with  transposition  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta  lived  two  and  a  half  years.  Tiedemann's  case  lived 
eleven  years  with  a  heart  consisting  of  three  cavities — two  auricles  and 
one  ventricle — and  with  constant  cyanosis.  In  three  cases  reported  by 
Rokitansky,  the  patients  lived  over  forty  years  with  rudimentary  auric- 
ular septa;  cyanosis  is  not  mentioned  as  being  present.  Gelpke's  case 
had  cyanosis,  and  lived  twenty-seven  years  with  rudimentary  auricular 
and  ventricular  septa,  and  with  no  tricuspid  opening.  Patients  with 
serious  congenital  cardiac  lesions  are  especially  susceptible  to  pulmonary 
diseases  of  all  kinds  and  occasionally  develop  malignant  endocarditis. 
Almost  any  acute  illness  may  prove  fatal. 

Treatment. — These  patients  are  prone  to  develop  at  times  attacks 
resembling  angina  pectoris,  whicli  arc  best  relieved  l>y  aiiiyinitrite  or 
by   the    use   of   morphine    hypodermically.      No    treatment    is    of    the 
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slightest  avail  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  deformity  or  promoting  the 
closure  of  any  of  the  abnormal  openings.  All  cases  are  to  be  treated 
8\'mptomatical  ly. 


CHAPTER    III. 
PERICARDITIS. 

IxFLAMMATiON  of  the  pericardium  is  uncommon  in  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  only  two  cases  being  seen  in  126  consecutive  autopsies 
at  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum.  But  in  later  childhood  pericarditis 
is  more  frequent  and  more  serious  than  the  same  disease  in  adults. 

Pericarditis  is  almost  invariably  a  secondary  disease,  following  (1) 
empyema  or  pleuro-pneumonia ;  (2)  acute  rheumatism;  (3)  acute  in- 
fectious diseases,  especially  scarlet  fever;  (4)  pyaemia;  (5)  tuberculosis; 
(6)  local  conditions.  The  relative  importance  of  these  causes  differs 
with  the  age  of  the  cliild.  In  infancy  and  early  childliood  nearl}'  all  the 
cases  complicate  disease  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  more  frequently  of  the 
left  side.  After  the  fourth  year  rheumatism  takes  the  first  place  as  an 
etiological  factor.  Pericarditis  is  then  generally  associated  with  endo- 
carditis, and  may  precede  or  follow  the  articular  manifestations  of  rheu- 
matism. Following  scarlet  fever,  pericarditis  often  occurs  in  connection 
with  nephritis  or  multiple  joint  inflammations.  In  typlioid  fever  also 
it  is  usually  associated  with  pneumonia  or  joint  lesions.  Pyaemia  may 
be  a  cause  in  the  n(?wly  born,  or  it  may  occur  in  conneition  with  disease 
of  the  bones  or  joints  in  older  children;  in  botii  it  is  usually  associated 
with  similar  lesions  of  other  serous  membranes.  Tuberculous  pericarditis 
is  more  frequent  after  the  third  year,  and  is  generally  stnondar}'  to  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  Among  the  local  causes  may  Ih>  mentioned  trau- 
matism, ulceraticm  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  a»sopliagus  into  the  peri- 
cardium, disease  of  the  sternum,  ribs,  or  vertebra?,  and  abscesses  resulting 
from  chtHisy  bronchial  lymph  nodes. 

Lesions. — Pericardial  transudations,  or  an  increase  in  the  normal 
pericardial  fluid,  are  met  with  in  mam*  conditions  in  wliicli  there  is  a 
very  marked  degree  of  anaemia,  general  dropsy,  or  a  weak  heart,  partic- 
ularly of  the  right  side.  Generally  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  ounces 
of  clear  serum  are  found  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

Pneumococcus  pericarditis  is  always  acute  and  closely  resembles  in 
its  lesions  the  inflannnation  of  the  pleura  due  to  the  same  cause.  In 
the  milder  cases  there  is  seen  onlv  a  fibrinous  exudate.  In  the  more 
common  and  more  severe  forms  the  visceral  and  parietal  pericardium  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  fibrin  and  pus  (lornpare  pleuro-pneu- 
monia), or  more  pus  cells  and  serum  may  be  poured  out  and  the  sac 
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contain  fluiJ  pus.  The  amount  is  usually  small,  one-half  to  one  ounce, 
but  it  may  he  as  much  as  a  pint.  When  the  inflammation  is  excited  by 
otiicr  py()<^cnic  organisms,  tlie  staphylococcus  or  the  streptococcus,  the 
lesions  are  similar  to  those  just  described. 

In  rheumatic  pericarditis  the  inflammation  may  be  a  plastic  one  with 
a  fibrino-cellular  exudate  (dry  pericarditis)  or  sero-fibrinous  (pericar- 
ditis with  effusion).  The  inflammation  generally  begins  at  the  base  of 
the  heart  and  affects  both  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers.  The  quantity 
of  fluid  present  is  usually  small,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  oun(-e.^;  ex- 
ceptionally as  much  as  a  pint  may  be  present.  It  may  be  clear  or 
slightly  turbid.  More  important  than  the  pericarditis  are  the  associated 
changes  in  the  heart  muscle.  These  are  present  in  every  severe  case. 
To  the  myocarditis  and  consequent  dilatation  the  most  serious  symptoms 
of  pericarditis  are  due. 

•  Purulent  pericarditis  may  be  set  up  by  a  foreign  body  ulcerating  into 
the  sac,  by  the  rupture  of  a  mediastinal  abscess,  or  by  general  pyaemia. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  process  may  be  purulent  from  the  outset. 
Any  of  the  pyogenic  bacteria  may  be  found. 

External  or  mediastinal  pericarditis  is  always  associated  with  medi- 
astinal pleurisy,  and  results  in  more  or  less  extensive  adhesions  of  the 
pericardial  and  pleural  surfaces,  with  an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  mediastinum.  This  is  often  a  tuberculous  process.  When  severe, 
it  may  cause  compression  of  the  large  blood-vessels,  but  seldom  in  any 
other  way  produce  symptoms.  With  this  form  tlicre  is  usually  inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  layer  of  the  pericardium  as  wtII.  Only  inflamma- 
tion of  the  internal  layer  is  ordinarily  considered  as  pericarditis,  the 
other  form  being  preferably  classed  as  mediastinitis. 

Pericarditis  with  an  effusion  of  blood  is  very  rare  in  children.  It  may 
occur  from  the  rupture  of  organised  adhesicms  or  in  certain  blood  states 
such  as  purpura,  and  very  rarely  in  tuberculosis. 

With  acute  tuberculosis  there  is  usually  only  a  deposit  of  miliary 
tubercles,  or  there  may  be  a  small  serous  or  sero-sanguinolent  effusion. 
In  chronic  cases  there  may  be  a  tuberculous  inflammation  with  the  for- 
mation of  caseous  nodules,  new  connective  tissue,  and  extensive  adhesions. 
This  generally  occurs  in  connection  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis — some- 
times with  tulxjrculous  {K'ritonitis. 

In  any  form  of  pericarditis  complete  recover}',  so  far  as  pathological 
conditions  are  concerned,  is  rare — if,  indeed,  it  ever  occurs.  After  a 
rheumatic  pericarditis  adhesions  remain,  which  may  l)e  slight,  but  are 
often  comj)lete,  causing  entire  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac.  Such 
adhesions  are  followed  by  secondary  changes.  The  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  heart  are  interfered  with,  and  there  may  i)e  sutfu'ient 
pressure  upon  the  coronary  vessels  to  lead  to  degeneration  of  the  nms- 
cular  walls  and  chronic  dilatation  of  tlie  heart. 
38 
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Symptoms. — A  pericardial  transudation,  or  dropsy  of  the  pericar- 
dium, is  very  rarely  large  enough  to  make  a  diagnosis  possible. 

External  pericarditis  is  seldom  recognised  during  life,  tliere  being  no 
symptoms  except  those  of  the  pleurisy  with  which  it  is  associated.  Occa- 
sionally there  may  be  heard,  particularly  if  the  inflammation  is  anterior, 
a  pleuritic  friction  sound  which  is  increased  with  the  systole  of  the 
heart.  The  pulse  may  be  weak  during  inspiration,  and  there  may  be  an 
increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  If  the  inflammation  is  chiefly  posterior, 
it  causes  only  the  symptoms  of  mediastinitis,  which  is  recognised  prin- 
cipally by  its  pressure  effects  upon  the  great  vessels.  It  may  produce 
oedema  of  the  face  or  of  the  lower  extremities,  ascites,  enlargement  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  but  rarely  albuminuria.  It  is  usually  progressive,  and 
lasts  from  a  few  months  to  two  or  three  years,  according  to  its  cause. 

Pericarditis  in  infancy  is  usually  overlooked,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  rarity,  but  also  from  the  obscurity  of  its  symptoms.  When  pericarditis 
develops  at  the  height  of  Bn  attack  of  pneumonia,  as  it  usually  does, 
there  may  be  no  new  symptoms,  or  at  most  only  increased  prostration 
with  perhaps  a  more  rapid  or  slightly  irregular  pulse.  On  auscultation, 
if  practised  early,  one  may  get  pericardial  friction  sounds ;  but  these  are 
masked  by  the  pulmonary  signs  and  in  infants  seldom  made  out.  The 
most  striking  sign  is  that  the  cardiac  sounds  formerly  distinct  are  now 
feeble  and  distant,  at  times  almost  inaudible.  Later  there  mav  be  in- 
creased  dulness  from  pericardial  effusion,  or  from  dilatation.  The  phy- 
sician should  be  on  the  watch  for  it  in  infants  with  pleuro-pneumonia, 
especially  of  the  left  side. 

Rheumatic  pericarditis  affecting  as  it  generally  does  older  children 
is  easier  of  recognition.  Localised  pain  and  tenderness  are  usually  pres- 
ent and  also  a  certain  amount  of  embarrassment  of  the  heart's  action, 
manifested  by  primordial  distress,  palpitation,  or  a  tumultuous  heart 
action  with  a  rapid  and  at  times  an  irregular  })ul8e.  There  is  often  vom- 
iting, dyspnoea,  and  a  teasing,  dry  cough;  there  may  be  orthopncea  and 
some  cvanosis.    Sometimes  there  is  delirium. 

The  earliest  physical  signs  of  pericarditis  are  friction  sounds,  which 
can  generally  be  heard,  though  sometimes  over  only  a  small  area,  at 
the  base  of  the  heart.  The  sound  is  a  double  one;  it  is  synchronous 
with  the  heart's  movement,  it  is  generally  more*  circumscribed  than 
an  endocardial  murmur  and  not  so  blowing  in  character.  Wry  early 
there  is  an  increase  in  cardiac  dulness  which  may  be  considerable.  It 
may  extend  as  nnich  as  one  and  one-half  inches  beyond  the  ri^lit  border 
of  the  sternum,  and  to  the  left  one  or  two  inches  bevond  the  mammarv 
line.  (See  Figs.  100  and  101.)  It  may  be  duo  to  effusion  or  to  dilata- 
tion with  which  effusion  is  easily  and  frequently  confounded.  In  a  case 
with  early  and  rapidly  developing  dulness  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  some 
dilatation  is  present.    When  there  is  considerable  effusion  the  apex  beat 
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is  feeble  and  may  be  displaced  upward.  The  cardiac  BOTmda  are  dimin- 
ished in  intensity  and  may  be  almost  inaudible.  The  area  of  dulnesa  is 
triangular  or  pear-shaped  with  the  base  below.  With  large  effusion  there 
may  also  be  dulnesa  to  the  left  of  the  spine  behind.  Rotch's  sign  of 
effusion,  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  in  the  fifth  spaec,  though 
often  present  is  not  entirely  reliable. 

In  cases  terminating  fatally  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  quite  rapid, 
the  entin;  duration  being  seldom  longer  than  three  or  fonr  weeks,  and 


Fio.  100. — PERirARDiTin  WITH  ErruBioN.  Fio.  101, — PBiic*iioma  with  EmreioN. 
Anterior  view,  ahowing  moderate  disteii-  Same  patient  aa  FIk-  100,  but  takeofow 
lion  of  the  pericardium,  especially  to  the  dayslater.  Great  duteDtion  of  tbe  pen- 
right  of  the  middle  lioe;  right  border  cardium ;  right  border  at  B.  Complete 
at  A.    Boy  eiitht  ypara  old.  recovery  by  absorptioD. 

it  may  be  much  less.  Pneumonia  often  develops  toward  the  close.  When 
ending  in  recovery  improvement  is  very  slow  and  it  may  be  two  or  three 
months  before  the  patient  is  out  of  bed,  and  a  much  longer  time  before 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  health  is  estoblislied. 

Pn^osis. — Acute  pericarditis  due  to  the  pneumococcus  in  infancy 
almost  invariably  ends  fatally  and  in  older  children  this  is  the  usual 
termination.  Occasionally  at  the  later  age  resolution  may  take  place 
before  pus  forms,  or  the  pyo-pericardium  which  ensues  is  successfully 
opened  and  drained.  Purulent  pericarditis  from  other  causes  is  usually 
fatal.  In  rheumatic  i)ericarditiB  the  outlook  for  life  is  better,  but  this 
with  its  associated  myocarditis  is  without  doubt  the  gravest  manifesta- 
tion of  rhcunialisni  in  early  life.  No  complication  is  more  to  be  dreaded, 
both  on  afciiunt  of  immediate  and  remote  dangers.  Of  forty-eight  cases 
of  acute  iM'ricanliiis  reported  by  Still  in  which  tliis  supervened  during 
ondwarditis,  forty  proved  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  In  patients 
who  do  not  die  from  the  disease  the  remote  consequences  by  reason  of 
adhesions  and  subsequent  dilatation  are  very  serious. 

Di^^oiii. — Pericarditis  is  recognised  by  knowing  when  to  look  for 
it — in  infants  with  pneumonia,  in  older  children  with  rheumatism.    The 
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difficulties  of  diagnosis  of  dry  pericarditis  are  very  much  greater  in  young 
children  owing  to  the  very  rapid  action  of  the  heart.  Dry  pericarditis 
is  recognised  by  the  friction  sounds,  which  are  best  heard  over  the  base 
and  are  to  be  differentiated  from  endocardial  murmurs.  Pericarditis  with 
effusion  is  to  be  diagnosticated  from  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  from  pleu- 
ritic effusions.  From  dilatation,  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  in  child- 
hood, but  the  recognition  of  small  effusions  is  not  essential,  since  the  im- 
portant condition  is  the  accompanying  dilatation.  Large  effusions  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  sacculated  emj)yema  of  tlie  left  side,  in  the  latter,  however, 
the  heart  is  generally  crowded  to  the  light.  When  empyema  and  pericar- 
ditis coexist,  it  may  be  impossible  to  recognise  the  condition.  The  diag- 
nosis Ijetween  serous  and  purulent  effusions  can  be  made  only  by  as])iration. 
Treatment.— In  an  attack  of  acute  pericarditis  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed,  absolutely  quiet,  and  an  ice-bag  used  over  the  heart.  A 
layer?of  thin  flannel  should  be  placed  l>eneath  the  bag.  During  the 
acute 'Stage  it  should  be  applied  constantly  with  })erhaj)s  a  few  hours' 
omission  during  the  night.  To  be  effective  much  attention  to  detail  is 
necessarv.  Some  children  will  not  tolerate  ice  and  for  them  drv  heat 
may  be  substituted.  It  often  mitigates  the  pain.  Counter-irritation  by 
mustard  from  time  to  time  is  useful,  but  blisters  should  not  be  employed 
in  children.  leeching  is  much  used  in  England,  not  so  much  in  this 
country  as  its  merits  warrant.  Four  or  five  leeches  are  applied  over  the 
sternum  or  liver.  The  especial  indications  for  leeches  according  to  Still 
are  cyanosis,  marked  dyspnoea,  and  a  dilatation  as  shown  by  increase  in 
the  cardiac  dulness.  A  rapid  increase  in  dulness  is  to  be  regarded  as 
mainly  due  to  dilatation  rather  than  effusion.  Opium  is,  I  think,  of 
more  value  than  any  other  drug.  It  has  a  steadying  influence  upon  the 
excited  heart,  it  relieves  pain  and  also  quiets  the  distressing  rough.  The 
form  of  administration  is  immaterial.  The  patient  sho\ild  be  kept 
moderately  under  its  influence  throughout  the  active  stage  of  the  attack. 
Digitalis  is  sometimes  useful,  but  must  be  used  with  caution.  Alcohol 
is  seldom  indicated  and  has  often  done  much  harm  in  these  cases. 
Strychnia  and  caffein  are  much  to  be  preferred  when  symptoms  of  heart 
failure  are  present.  In  the  rheumatic  form  anti-rheumatic  remedies  are 
indicated,  though  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they  accom])lish  very 
much  after  a  severe  pericarditis  is  once  fairly  under  way.  Either  sali- 
cylate of  soda  or  aspirin  may  be  used.  Serous  effusions  usually  subside 
under  simple  tonic  treatment.  With  very  large  serous  effusions  aspira- 
tion may  relieve  distressing  symptoms,  after  which  the  rest  of  the  fluid 
may  undergo  absorption.  If  the  exploring  needle  shows  the  fluid  to 
be  purulent,  incision  and  drainage  should  be  practised  as  in  em])yema. 
The  results  of  aspiration  are  exceedingly  unfavourable.  Of  eighteen 
cases  of  aspiration  of  the  pericardium  collected  by  Keating,  only  four 
recovered.    In  puncturing  the  pericardium  the  point  usually  selected  is  a 
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little  to  the  left  of  the  horder  of  the  sternum  in  the  fifth  intercostal 
space,  tho  needle  Inking  directed  upward  and  outward.  In  cases  which  do 
not  end  fatally  a  prolonged  period  of  rest  in  bed  is  imperative  on  account 
of  the  dilatation. 

CHRONIC   PERICARDITIS  WITH  ADHESIONS. 

This  is  not  a  very  uncommon  condition.  It  is  usually  general,  but 
may  be  localised.  The  youngest  case  which  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion was  in  a  child  sixteen  months  old,  who  died  from  acute  broncho- 
pneumonia. The  adhesions  were  old  and  general,  the  pericardial  sac 
being  completely  obliterated.  Chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  may  follow 
single  or  repeated  attacks  of  acute  rheumatic  pericarditis ;  it  may  be  tuber- 
culous. The  pericardium  may  become  very  greatly  thickened  and  its 
cavity  obliterated  :  it  may  be  adherent  externally  to  the  pleura,  diaphragm, 
and  chest  wall.  Other  changes  are  usually  present  in  the  heart.  It  is 
often  the  seat  of  chronic  myocarditis;  the  cavities  are  usually  greatly 
dilated,  and  the  heart  walls  much  hypertrophied.  Valvular  lesions  may 
be  present. 

Partial  adhesions  cause  no  symptoms  by  which  they  can  1)0  recognised, 
and  even  general  adhesions  suificient  to  obliterate  the  pericardial  sac 
may  be  found  at  autopsy  when  not  suspected  during  life.  This  is  one  of 
the  conditions  in  which,  after  it  has  led  to  considerable  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  sudden  death  sometimes  occurs,  irsually  there  is  ])allor,  slight 
cyanosis,  localised  a»dema  of  the  chest  and  abdominal  walls,  and  dyspnoea 
up(m  slight  exert i(m.  The  liver  and  spleen  are  often  enlarged  and  there 
may  be  ascites.     Thej^e  symptoms  often  lead  to  errors  in  diagnosis. 

The  heart  is  almost  invariably  much  enlarged,  chiefly  from  dilatation. 
On  inspection,  there  may  be  bulging  of  the  chest  wall,  with  a  diffused 
and  often  feeble  or  absent  apex  beat.  The  characteristic  signs  are  a 
systolic  retraction  of  the  chest  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  sometimes 
at  the  tip  of  the  sternum.  This  is  due  to  the  external  pericardial  ad- 
hesions, and  is  often  better  appreciated  by  palpation  than  by  insf)ection. 
It  is  foll()we<l  by  a  rapid  ri^bound,  associated  with  diastolic  collapse  of  the 
jugular  veins.  Pulsus  paradoxicus  may  also  Ixj  ])resent.  Percussion 
shows  an  increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness  in  all  d inactions.  The  position 
of  the  apex  and  the  percussion  outline  of  the  heart  do  not  change  with 
the  posture  of  the  pali<*nt,  and  the  cardiac  dulness  is  but  litth*  alTected 
by  full  inspiraticm.  A  systolic  nuirmur  is  often  ])resent.  The  diagno-sis 
of  adherent  jH»ricardiuin  always  j)resents  difficulties,  but  it  can  lie  made 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  On 
account  of  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  the  fre(juency  of  murnmrs, 
it  is  usually  mistaken  for  valvular  disease.  The  prognosis  is  vtTy  bad. 
The  lesion  is  a  permanent  one,  and  tends  to  increase.  The  treatment  is 
symptomatic. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


ENDOCARDITIS  AND   VALVULAR  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

Endocarditis  may  occur  even  in  fcetal  life.  At  this  period  it  usu- 
ally affecta  the  right  aide  of  the  lieart,  and  is  one  of  the  important  causes 
of  congenital  nialformations.  In  infancy,  acute  endocarditis  ie  exceed- 
ingly rare,  not  a  single  inxtanee  being  found  in  over  one  thousand  aulop- 
BiCB  upon  children  under  three  years  of  age  of  wliicli  I  have  records. 
From  the  third  to  tlio  fifth  year  it  is  not  so  rare,  and  after  five  years  is 
quite  common. 

The  following  table  gives  the  age  and  sex  in  a  series  of  cases  of 
val^'ular  disease  observed  by  Dr.  Crandali  and  myself: 
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The  proportion  of  the  se-xea  is  very  nearly  the  same  iis  in  my  cases  of 
rheumatism.  Stiirges,  in  100  cases  of  chronic  endocarditis,  gives  fifty- 
bIx  per  cent  females  and  forty-four  per  cent  males. 

Endocarditis  is  usually  spoken  of  as  secimdary  to  rlieumatism;  it  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation,  often  the  lirst,  uf  that  disease. 
Of  117  cases  in  my  own  series,  ninety-throe,  or  eighty  [x-r  cent,  gave  a 
history  of  previous  rheumatism.  Of  the  31  eases  wJiiili  at  the  first 
examination  gave  no  history  of  rheumatism,  H  subwtiticntly  develoiwd 
articular  symptoms,  and  2  chorea;  so  that  nearly  ninety  |icr  cent  of  this 
series  of  cases  presented  conclusive  evidence  of  a  rhcuinalic  diathesis. 
Thirty  piT  cent  had  chorea  previously,  or  developed  it  wliilc  under  ob- 
servation. The  proportion  of  rheumatic  cases  corrcwimnds  very  closely 
with  C'headle's  observations.  In  a  series  of  15(1  cascK  of  valvular  dis- 
ease. Still  found  distinct  evidences  of  rheumatism  in  i\'i. 

Endocarditis  may  occur  alone  or  with  other  miinifcstations  of  rheu- 
matism. While  frequently  associated  with  acute  :irti<'iilar  rlu'iimalism. 
in  a  umch  larger  nundxr  it  is  seen  with  ariicular  syni|>t"nis  which  are 
so  slight  as  to  lie  overlooked  entirely  or  passed  over  as  uiiimjiortant.  It 
may  itccur  with  or  follow  chorea,  tonsillitis,  or  torticollis,  witli  or  without 
articular  symptoms.  The  proportion  of  rheumatic  vamv  in  which  endo- 
carditis occurs  is  much  larger  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  rare  in- 
stances endwarditis  is  seen  in  the  course  of  nearly  all  tlic  infectious 
disea-'^es,  most  frequently  with  scarlet  fever,  being  often  associah'd  with 
pericarilitis;  hut  even  in  these  conditions  it  is  possible  that  it  is  some- 
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times  rheumatic.  Tlie  bacteriology  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  has  not  yet 
been  determined  with  certainty. 

Lesions. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  endocarditis  affects  the 
mitral  valve,  and  often  only  this.  In  150  autopsies  upon  children  dying 
of  cardiac  disease,  Poynton  found  the  mitral  valve  involved  in  149,  but 
in  76  of  these  the  changes  were  not  marked ;  in  only  9  was  there  marked 
mitral  stenosis.  The  aortic  valve  was  affected  in  51,  but  in  only  9  was 
it  seriously  involved.  Very  striking  was  the  frequency  of  pericarditis. 
Pericardial  adhesions  were  present  in  113  cases,  and  in  77  the  adhesions 
wore  complete,  i.  e.,  the  pericardial  cavity  was  obliterated.  These  find- 
ings agrtH)  substantially  with  the  observations  of  other  English  author- 
ities, })ut  in  America  the  pericardial  lesions  are  certainly  not  so  prom- 
inent. 

The?  pathological  changes  of  acute  endocarditis  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially in  early  life  from  those  seen  in  adults.  There  is  first  an  accumula- 
tion of  bacteria  up(m  the  endocardium  of  the  valves.  These  produce 
necrosis,  which  is  followed  l)y  a  clot  formation,  consisting  chiefly  of  blood 
platelets  and  fibrin,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  leucoc}'tes  and  a  few  red 
cells.  The  next  change  is  a  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  cells  and 
blood-vessels,  which  may  be  slight  and  superficial,  but  the  rheumatic 
lesion  usually  extends  deeply  with  an  extensive  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue  whicli  after  a  time  undergoes  contraction. 

In  the  mildest  forms  of  endocarditis  it  is  possible  for  complete  re- 
covery to  take  place.  In  other  cases  there  is  left  only  a  slight  valvular 
thickening,  not  enough  to  interfere  in  any  important  way  with  function. 
In  most  patients,  however,  more  marked  changes  are  left.  The  valvular 
segments  are  swollen,  adherent,  somewhat  shortened  and  consequently 
insufficient.  Other  changes  in  the  heart  usually  accompany  acute  endo- 
carditis. Dilatation  is  almost  invariably  present  and  is  an  important 
factor  in  produiring  insufiiciency.  In  cases  ending  fatally  there  is  very 
little  hypertrophy ;  but  if  recovery  occurs,  hy|>ertrophy  develops  and  the 
lesion  is  comj)en8ated  for  in  this  way.  A  certain  amount  of  myocarditis 
probably  occurs  in  every  severe  case.  It  is  most  marked  when  pericar- 
ditis is  also  present.  Hniboli  in  children  are  rare.  Subsequent  attacks 
are  exce<'dingly  common  and  each  one  leaves  the  heart  more  seriously 
crii>pled. 

Chronic  infiammati(m  nuiv  follow  the  first  attack  or  more  often  occur 
after  repeated  attacks.  The  changes  resulting  from  chronic  endocarditis 
are  practically  identical  with  those  seen  in  adult  life  and  nwd  not  be 
descrik'd  here.  Emphasis,  however,  should  be  laid  upcm  the  fact  that 
the  younger  the  child  the  more  rapid  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — When  endocarditis  (ucurs  as  a  primary  disease,  or  when 
it  is  the  cmly  manifestation  of  rheumatism,  it  may  begin  abruptly  with 
rather  severe  general  symi)toms — a  tenqwrature  of  101°  to  104°  F.,  pros- 
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tration,  exaggerated  lieart  action,  restlessness,  and  sometimes  dyspnoea. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  begins  much  less  acutely  with  only  general 
malaise  and  slight  fever,  which  often  is  not  recognised  without  the  ther- 
mometer. If  the  heart  is  not  watched  the  diagnosis  is  not  made  and  there 
may  be  no  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  primary  attack  until  some  time 
afterward,  when  the  existence  of  vahoilar  disease  is  discovered.  If,  how- 
ever, the  heart  is  carefully  and  frequently  examined  there  is  heard,  usu- 
ally on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  illness,  a  soft,  blowing,  systolic 
murmur  at  the  apex. 

Endocarditis  occurring  with  rheumatism  is  ])y  no  means  limited  to 
those  attacks  with  w^ell-defined  articular  symptoms.  It  is  very  common 
and  often  severe  when  the  articular  sym})toms  are  no  more  than  stiffness, 
pain  on  motion,  and  slight  swelling  of  the  feet  or  ankles.  There  is  no 
relation  between  tlie  severity  of  tliese  symptoms  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  cardiac  lesi(m.  Occurring  during  chorea  or  after  tonsillitis  there  may 
be  nothing  to  call  attcnti(m  to  the  lieart  cxc(»pt  sometimes  an  increased 
rapidity  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse  and  possibly  increased  prostration; 
but  frequently  the  cardiac  condition  is  not  suspected  until  the  heart  is 
examined. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  acute  endocarditis  seen  in  this  country  are  of  this 
mild  type.  Attacks  of  such  severity  as  to  produce  death  in  liie  acute 
stage  are  relatively  rare  here,  in  marked  ccmtrast  to  the  observations  of 
English  writers. 

The  usual  duration  of  acute  endocarditis  is  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
the  general  symptoms  slowly  subsiding  and,  if  the  case  progresses  favour- 
ably, the  cardiac  symptoms  improve,  but  there  is  usually  left  beliind  a 
somewhat  damaged  heart  because  of  valvular  disease.  In  cases  j)r()gres8- 
ing  unfavourably  a  fatal  termination  may  come  in  the  course  of  from  two 
to  six  weeks  owing  usually  to  one  of  three  causes  or  a  combination  of 
tliese:  (1)  The  rapid  development  of  dilatation  accomj)anied  by  the 
usual  signs  of  cardiac  insufficiency;  (2)  pulmonary  complications,  gen- 
erally pneumonia;  (8)  the  supervention  of  acute  pericarditis. 

Course  of  Chronic  Valvidar  Disease. — Chronic  valvular  disease  fol- 
lows one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  endocarditis,  and  may  exist  for  months 
and  sometimes  for  years,  before  it  is  recognised.  Its  course  is  usually 
divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  being  that  while  comj)cnsation  is  pres- 
ent, and  the  second  after  com])ensati(m  has  failed.  The  duration  of  the 
stage  of  compensation  is  indefinite.  The  only  subjective  symptom  that 
is  of  much  diagnostic  value  is  shortness  of  breath  on  exert i<m.  Occa- 
sionally other  symptoms  are  j)resent,  such  as  praxordial  i)ain,  attacks  of 
palpitation,  headache,  epistaxis,  anaemia,  loss  of  w<'iglit,  and  cough. 
These  are  rarely  constant,  but  come  on  when  the  j)aticntV  g(»neral  c<m- 
dition  for  any  reason  is  below  normal.  As  a  rule,  there  is  in  young 
subjects  a  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  disease,  although  this  is  often 
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sJow,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  long  periods  in  whieli  the  process  ap- 
pears to  })e  Ktatioiiaiy.  At  sueb  times  tbe  patients  eitlier  have  no  symp- 
toms, or  sutler  only  from  a  sliglit  amount  of  inconvenience  on  marked 
exertion. 

Failure  in  compensation  is  generally  ])rougbt  about  by  one  of  tbe 
following  causes:  Tbe  most  frequent  is  an  intercurrent  attack  of  rbeu- 
matii^m  witii  a  fresb  endoc^arditis,  wbieb  in  a  sbort  time  leads  to  a  very 
groat  incrcjise  in  tbe  beart's  disability.  It  may  be  due  to  additional  work 
t brown  uj)on  tbe  lieart  from  excessive  muscular  exerticm,  or  to  tbe  strain 
of  a  probmged  attack  of  some  acute  illness,  especially  one  tbat  is  liable 
to  j)roduce  cbang(»s  in  tbe  beart  muscle,  sucli  as  typboid,  dipbtberia,  or 
scarlet  fever.  It  is  sometimes  tbe  increased  work  wbicb  is  tbrown  upon 
tbe  beart  especially  at  tbe  time  of  puberty,  owing  to  tbe  ra])id  growtb 
of  tbe  body.  Jt  nuiy  result  from  any  cause  wbicb  seriously  affects  tbe 
j)atieiit's  general  nutrition,  particularly  wben  tbis  is  associated  witb 
nuirked  anjcmia. 

Tbe  sympt(nns  indicating  failure  of  compensation  are  marked  dysp- 
ncca  or  oriiiopncra  and  cougb,  sometimes  acc()nii)anied  by  j>rofu.>^e  ex- 
jM^ctoration,  wbicb  may  be  bloody,  and  in  rare  cases  tbere  may  be  larger 
pulmonary  baMuorrbages.  Witb  tbese  may  be  associated  otber  signs  of 
j)ulmonary  congestion  and  even  pulmonary  oedema.  I'be  obstruction  to 
tbe  systemic  venous  circulation  leads  to  dropsy,  wbicb  usually  begins  in 
tbe  feet,  sometimes  in  tbe  face.  Tbere  nuiy  be  general  anasarca  and 
dropsy  of  tbe  serous  cavities,  especially  tbe  peritonaeum  and  pleura;  also 
enlargement  and  functional  disturbances  of  tbe  liver,  enlargement  of  tbe 
spleen,  dyspeptic  symj)toms,  and  cbronic  congestion  of  tbe  kidney,  witb 
scanty  urine  and  albuminuria.  Tbere  may  be  dilatation  of  tbe  suyK^rficial 
veins  and  cyanosis;  and  tbere  may  l)e  cerebral  symptoms,  sucb  as  bead- 
acbe,  dizziness,  and  fainting  attacks.  Tbe  pulse  is  small  and  soft,  and 
tbe  beart's  action  rapid  and  irregular;  tbe  cardiac  sounds  are  feeble  and 
often  indistinguisbable,  and  it  may  Ikj  impossible  to  decide  wbat  nmr- 
murs,  if  any,  are  present. 

It  is  rare  to  see  all  tbe  symptoms  of  cbronic  progressive  cardiac  fail- 
ure in  cbiidren  under  ten  years,  but  about  tbe  time  of  puberty  tbey  are 
common  enougb.  Tbe  symptoms  may  increase  in  severity  until  deatb 
occurs,  or  tiiey  may  be  severe  for  a  time  and  tben  nearly  disappear,  to 
return  again  after  a  longer  or  sborter  interval.^  Deatb  may  be  due  to 
sudden  cardiac  paralysis,  to  intercurrent  nepluitis,  pneumonia,  embolism, 
inflammation  of  tbe  serous  membranes,  or  to  crdema  of  tbe  lungs. 


*  The  ooursi^  and  tcrniinjiiion  of  those  ca8<»s  of  clironic  valvuhir  disoiw*  ia  well 
illuHtrate<l  by  tlio  following  history  of  a  little  girl  who  wn«  under  my  observation  for 
nine  years:  When  first  s(H»n  she  was  seven  years  ohl,  and  gave  a  history  of  eardiac 
symptoms  for  one  y(»ar.  There  was  then  present  a  loud  mitral  regurgitant  nuirmur, 
with  considerable  hypertrophy.     There  was  general  dropsy,  and  all  the  symptoms 
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Physical  Signs, — Mitral  murmurs  are  altogether  the  most  common 
both  in  acute  and  chronic  disease.  Of  141  cases  of  valvular  disease,  in 
children  under  fourteen  years,  observed  clinically,  mitral  murmurs  were 
present  in  135;  in  131  the  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency  was  heard,  and 
in  99  this  alone.  In  mitral  insufficiency  there  is  regurgitation  of  blood 
from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  left  auricle  during  systole.  There -is 
heard  a  systolic  murmur,  synchronous  with  the  apex  impulse  and  with 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  which  may  wholly  or  in  part  replace  the  first 
sound.  It  is  loudest  at  the  apex,  transmitted  to  the  left,  and  usually 
heard  at  the  inferior  angle  of  tlie  left  scapula.  In  acute  endocarditis  the 
murnmr  is  at  hrst  very  soft  and  usually  increases  in  intensity  for  sev- 
eral days.  It  may  be  represented  by  the  syllables  "  whoo-ta  "  pronounced 
in  a  whisper.  After  attaining  its  maximum  the  murmur  changes  but 
little  for  some  time.  It  may  then  diminisli  and  eventually  disappear 
entirely;  but  usually  a  murmur  of  moderate  intensity  remains.  The 
only  other  important  sign  of  acute  endocarditis  is  enlargement  of  the 
heart  which  is  almost  entirely  from  dilatation.  If  the  acute  inflammation 
sujwrvenes  upon  an  old  lesion,  the  previous  murmur  becomes  louder  and 
harsher.  In  chronic  endocarditis  the  murmur  is  siniihir  to  that  of  acute 
endocarditis  but  generally  louder  and  more  widely  diffused,  and  may  \)e 
audible  all  over  the  chest.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  accentuation  of  the 
pulmonic  second  sound  and  by  signs  of  hypertrophy,  esi)ecially  of  the 

pointed  toward  acut<»  dilatation.  Under  treatment,  the  dropsy  and  other  symptoms 
disappeared,  and  she  went  on  comfortably  for  over  a  year.  In  lier  eighth  and  ninth 
years  there  were  frequent  atta(?k8  of  subacute  rheumatism,  during  which  time  the 
heart  lesion  steadilj'  increased  in  severity.  At  twelve  years  there  was  an  eruption  of 
subcutaneous  tendinous  nodules,  which  remained  for  over  two  years.  During  this 
year  there  was  heard  for  the  first  time  a  presystolic  mitral  murmur,  a(!companied  by 
a  very  marked  thrill,  mitral  stenosis  having  been  gradually  brought  about  by  the 
slowly  progressing  endocarditis.  This  murmur  gradually  increased  in  intensity  from 
that  time,  wliile  the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  became  less  distinct.  The  apex  beat 
was  then  in  the  sixth  space,  two  and  a  half  inches  tq  the  left  of  the  nipple.  From 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  year  she  grew  very  little  in  height  or  weight,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  maturity,  the  cardiac  symptoms  being  nearly  stationary.  In  the  fifteenth 
year  she  develojK^d  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  sph^en  with  general  dropsy 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  iasufficiency,  these  being  the  first  symptoms  of  this 
character  since  she  was  sevc^n  years  old.  There  was  now  heard  for  the  first  time  an 
aortic  regiu*gitant  murmur  in  addition  to  the  others  formerly  present.  The  symp- 
toms disappeared  under  treatment  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  but  six  months  later 
returned  with  greater  severity  and  were  accompanied  by  albuminuria,  th(»  patient 
dying  from  heart  failure  in  a  few  weeks.  During  the  last  exacerbation  there  was 
heard  a  double  aortic  as  well  as  a  double  mitral  murmur. 

At  autopsy  the  heart  weighed  fifteen  ounces.  There  was  a  very  great  hyper- 
trophy, esi>eeially  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  was  as  thick  as  the  left.  All  th(?  cavi- 
ties were  much  dilated.  Tlie  most  important  valvular  lesion  was  mitral  sJenosis,  the 
orifice  not  admitting  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  The  valves  were  the  seat  of  cal- 
careoas  deposits.  The  curtains  of  the  aortic  valve  were  thick(»ned  and  adherent; 
there  was  also  thickening  of  the  pulmonic  and  tricuspid  valves. 
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right  heart.  When  both  these  signs  are  wanting,  the  existence  of  mitral 
insufficiency  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  a  similar  murmur  may  l)e  func- 
tional or  accidental.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  and  during  com- 
pensation, the  signs  of  hypertrophy  predominate;  in  the  later  stages  or 
with  broken  compensation,  those  of  dilatation. 

Mitral  stenosis  is  relatively  uncommon.  It  occurs  after  repeated  at- 
tacks of  rheumatism,  with  a  slowly  progressing  endocarditis.  It  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  mitral  regurgitation.  With  this  lesion  there  is  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ventricle. 
It  is  mainly  compensated  for  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  but 
to  a  certain  degree,  also,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle.  The  char- 
acteristic murmur  of  fully  developed  mitral  stenosis  is  presystolic,  pro- 
longed, rough  in  character,  and  terminates  abruptly  with  a  sharp  first 
sound  of  the  heart.  It  is  loudest  at  or  just  above  the  apex,  but  is  audible 
over  only  a  circumscribed  area.  Quite  as  constant  and  important  for 
diagnosis  is  the  presence  of  a  "  purring  thrill,'*  which  is  very  distinct 
upon  palpation,  and  terminates  sharply  as  the  apex  strikes  the  diest 
wall.  This  murmur  is  not  common  in  children  and  is  heard  onlv  in 
cases  in  which  cardiac  disease  has  lasted  several  vears. 

With  milder  grades  of  mitral  stenosis,  or  earlier  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  there  may  l>e  heard,  shortly  after  the  second  sound,  a  nmrmur 
softer  in  quality  and  of  short  duration.  It  is  usually  audible  above  and 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  apex  beat.  In  point  of  time  this  is  often  .spoken 
of  as  the  early  diastolic  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis.  It  may  be  repre- 
sented l)y  the  whispered  syllables  "  whoo-ta-whoo/'  in  which  tlie  first  syl- 
lable is  the  mitral  systolic  murmur,  which  is  somewhat  prolonged;  the 
second  syllable  is  the  second  cardiac  sound ;  the  last  is  the  early  diastolic 
murmur,  which  is  much  shorter  than  the  systolic  nmrnmr.  The  }>ulse  of 
mitral  stenosis  is  usual Iv  small. 

Aortic  lesions  in  children  are  much  less  common  than  mitral  lesions, 
with  which  they  are  usually  associated ;  they  are  seen  in  rather  older 
patients.  Aortic  insufficiency  is  much  more  frequent  than  aortic 
stenosis.  I  have  never  seen  it  as  the  only  lesion.  It  causes  a  regurgita- 
tion of  blo(Hl  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole.  It 
is  compensated  for  by  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  signs  of  aortic  insufficiency  are  a  prolonged  diast-olic  murmur,  with 
or  taking  the  j>lace  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  generally  loudest 
at  the  Jeft  border  of  the  sternum  in  the  third  space,  and  transmitted 
d(mTiward  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  or  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  signs  of  hypertropliy  and  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  which  are  usually  marked.  With  great  hypertrophy  there 
is  often  bulging  of  the  pravordium  which  may  produce  striking  thoracic 
deformity.  A  characteristic  symptom  is  the  intense  throbbing  of  the 
carotids,  with  the  sudden  distention  followed  by  a  complete  (rollaj)se  of 
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their  walls,  and  the  "  water-haiiuiier "  pulse  of  Corrigan.     A  capillary 
pulse  is  often  seen. 

Aortic  stenosis,  unless  congenital,  is  very  rare  in  early  life,  and  almost 
never  occurs  as  the  only  lesion.  Aortic  stenosis  is  compensated  for  by 
hypertroj)liy  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  causes  a  systolic  murmur,  which  is 
usually  loudest  at  the  right  border  of  the  sternum  in  the  second  space, 
and  is  transmitted  upward,  being  distinct  in  the  carotids.  The  second 
sound  is  generally  weak  and  may  be  replacred  by  a  diastolic  murnmr. 
A  systolic  thrill  over  the  aortic  area  is  usually  present.  Without  tiio 
signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  a  positive  diagnosis  should 
not  be  made. 

Tricuspid  insufficiency  is  usually  secondary  to  disease  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  occurring  in  its  late  stages.  It  most  frefjuently  follows 
mitral  insufficiency,  where  it  is  usually  due  to  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  without  changes  in  the  valves.  It  may  be  secondary  to  certain 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  such  as  emphysema,  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 
or  chronic  pleurisy,  and  it  may  l)e  due  to  (congenital  malformation.  Tri- 
cuspid insufficiency  gives  a  systolic  nmrmur,  loudest  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum,  but  heard  usually  over  a  small  area.  It  is  associated  with 
signs  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  jugular  veins  stand  out 
prominently,  and  often  show  systolic  pulsation,  especially  uj)on  the  right 
side.  The  symptoms  associated  with  tricuspid  regurgitation  are  due  to 
general  systemic  venous  obstruction. 

Tricuspid  stenosis,  pulmonic  stenosis,  and  pulmo»  ic  insulliciency  are 
practically  unknown  in  childhood  except  as  congenital  lesions. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  to  life  in  acute  endocarditis  is  not  great  un- 
less it  is  accompanied  by  pericarditis;  but  when  bdtli  are  ])n'scnt  the 
outlook  is  serious.  Of  115  fatal  cases  reported  by  INnnton,  thirty-five 
proved  fatal  in  the  primary  attack.  It  is  difficult  during  the  active  stage 
to  foretell  how  serious  will  be  the  resulting  damage  to  the  heart.  It  is 
only  by  watching  the  progress  of  a  case  that  one  can  decide.  As  a  rule 
the  younger  the  child  the  worse  the  prognosis. 

Comj)lete  recovery  from  valvular  disease  is  possible  only  when  the 
lesions  are  very  slight.  Not  many  children  die  from  chronic  cardiac 
di-K*ase  before  reaching  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  y<'ars.  Vp  to  about 
the  time  of  puberty  many  children  do  very  well;  then  thoy  begin  to  lose 
ground,  and  may  fail  ra])idly.  But  more  often  it  is  a  fresh  (Midocarditis 
accompanying  an  intercurrent  attack  of  rheumatism  whiih  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  downward  course.  The  proportion  of  child r<»n  who  have 
serious  cardiac  lesions  before  the  age  of  eight  years  and  reacii  adult 
life  in  good  condition  is  very  small. 

There  are  several  features  of  cardiac  disease  in  children,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  serious  lesions  tend  to  progress  more  r5i])i(lly  llian  in 
adults.     The  nniscular  walls  arc  less  resistant,  and  heiue  (lilatati<»ii  oo 
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curs  imiih  nioio  readily  than  in  adult  life.  Tlie  heart  must  provide  not 
only  for  con.stant  needs,  but  for  the  growth  of  the  body.  If  the  patient's 
general  nutrition  is  poor  during  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth,  this 
tells  quickly  and  seriously  upon  the  heart,  and  dilatation  makes  rapid 
progrt^ss.  The  demands  made  upon  the  heart  at  puberty  are  especially 
severe,  ]>y  reason  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  body  and  the  frequency  of 
anaemia  and  malnutrition.  There  is  always  present  the  danger  of  rapid 
advances  in  the  disease  from  intercurrent  attacks  of  rlieumatism,  from 
which  children  arc  more  likely  to  suffer  tlian  are  older  subjects.  Ex- 
tensive pericardial  adhesions  are  frequent,  and  seriously  handicap  the 
heart,  greatly  increasing  the  tendency  to  dilatation.  The  cfTect  upon  the 
heart  of  poor  food,  unhygienic  surroundings,  and  general  malnutrition 
is  nmch  more  marked  than  in  adults. 

These  unfavourable  conditions  are  in  part  offset  by  others  in  which 
the  child  has  an  advantage  over  the  adult.  Disease  of  the  coronary 
arteries  is  very  rare,  and  the  valvular  lesion  which  is  most  frequently  met 
with — mitral  insufliciency — is  that  which  admits  of  the  most  complete 
compensation. 

In  making  a  j)rognosi8  in  any  given  case,  the  amount  of  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation  which  exists,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  j)ericardial  ad- 
hesions are  more  important  than  the  location  or  the  special  character  of 
the  murmur.  The  presence  of  valvular  disease  in  childhood  increases 
the  danger  from  every  acute  disease,  especially  pertussis,  diphtheria, 
pneumonia,  and  scarlet  fever.  The  chances  of  recurring  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Diagnosis. — Valvular  disease  is  to  be  particularly  distinguished  from 
conditions  in  which  there  are  heard  functional  or  accidental  murnmrs. 
According  to  my  own  ex])erience  the  latter  are  quite  common  even  in 
young  children.  Mistakes  usually  arise  from  attaching  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  ])resence  of  murmurs,  and  too  little  to  the  changes  in  the 
walls  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  which  valvular  disease  is  almost  in- 
variably associated.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  whether  a  murmur 
is  organic  or  functicmal  until  the  patient  has  been  for  some  time  under 
observaticm  and  treatment,  j)articularly  when  anaemia  is  present.  The 
diagnostic  ])oints,  so  far  as  the  murmurs  are  concerned,  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  accidental  murmurs. 

Treatment. — The  first  and  altogether  the  most  important  indication 
for  every  case  of  recent  endocarditis  is  to  secure  for  the  heait  as  complete 
rest  as  possil)le,  not  only  during  the  j)eriod  of  active  intlanmiation,  but 
for  several  succeeding  weeks.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  some  dilatation 
is  always  present  and  this  very  readily  increases.  With  children,  proper 
rest  can  l)e  secured  only  by  keeping  them  in  bed ;  and,  when  possible, 
in  a  recumbent  position.  The  duration  of  the  period  of  rest  after  mild 
attacks  of  endocarditis  should  be  at  least  six  weeks,  and  after  severe 
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attacks,  three  months.  In  these  young  patients  changes  in  the  walls  of 
the  heart  take  place  very  rapidly  and  the  gravest  consequences  are  liable 
to  follow  a  neglect  of  these  precautions.  In  old  cases  rest  is  indicated 
during  every  acute  exacerbation ;  also  whenever  there  is  much  dilatation 
and  little  hyi)crtrophy,  and  whenever  the  signs  of  failing  compensation 
arc  present.  In  these  older  cases  rest  is  often  impossible  in  the  recumbent 
position;  if  secured  at  all,  it  must  be  obtained  with  the  child  in  the  sit- 
ting posture  or  at  least  propped  up  with  pillows.  Whether  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  administration  of  anti-rheumatic  remedies  after  en- 
docarditis has  developed  is  very  doubtful.  Salicylates  or  aspirin  and 
alkalies  should,  however,  invariably  be  used  with  every  fresh  manifesta- 
tion of  rheumatism,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  an  increase  in  tlie  cardiac  in- 
flammation. A  child  who  is  the  subject  of  a  chronic  vahnilar  disease 
should  be  constantly  under  a  physician's  observation.  Irreparable  harm 
often  results  from  ignorant  disregard  of  the  simplest  and  most  important 
Tu\c<  of  life  for  these  patients. 

Several  distinct  conditions  may  be  present  which  call  for  quite  differ- 
ent management.  The  essential  points  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words: 
For  all  recent  cases  and  during  all  exacerbations,  rest,  complete  and  pro- 
longed; for  deformed  valves  with  good  heart  walls  and  perfect  compen- 
sation, fresh  air,  moderate  exercise,  and  general  tonics;  for  feeble  heart 
walls,  failing  compensation  and  dilatation,  rest  and  cardiac  tonics. 

During  the  stage  of  compensation,  treatment  directed  especially  to 
the  heart  is  rarely  necessary.  The  main  purpose  should  be  to  maintain 
the  patient's  general  nutrition  at  the  highest  possible  point  during  the 
period  of  active  growth.  At  the  very  least  the  patient  should  be  carefully 
examined  three  or  four  times  eacli  year,  in  order  that  the  physician  may 
note  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  be  able  to  direct  the  child's  educa- 
tion, occupation,  exercise,  and  surroundings  so  as  to  meet,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  clianging  conditions.  To  this  end,  diet,  sleep,  study,  and 
exercise  should  receive  the  most  careful  attention.  If  malnutrition  and 
anaemia  are  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  until  they  become  severe,  the 
cardiac  disease  may  make  rapid  strides,  and  as  much  liarm  be  done  in  a 
few  months  as  otherwise  might  not  occur  in  years.  The  question  of  ex- 
ercise and  reiTcation  is  alwavs  a  difficult  one  to  settle.  Often  too  little 
latitude  is  given,  and  the  heart,  like  the  voluntary  muscles,  loses  its  tone. 
Every  form  of  (^xenuse  requiring  a  prolonged  severe  strain  sliould  be 
forbidden,  i^articularly  swimming  and  competitive  games,  like  ball  and 
tennis,  and  others  requiring  much  running;  but  skating,  rowing,  horse- 
back exercise,  regulated  gymnastics,  and  cycling  on  the  level — all  in 
moderation — may  be  allowed  not  only  without  harm,  but  with  the  great- 
est benefit ;  but  any  of  these,  used  immoderately,  may  be  productive 
of  great  injury.  All  exercise  should  be  taken  with  regularity  and 
system,  the  amount  being  carefully  measured  by  the  child's  condition, 
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and  increased  freedom  allowed  only  after  watching  the  effect.  If  the 
patient  is  a  boy  wlio  must  earn  his  own  living,  the  physician  should  see 
to  it  that  the  occupation  chosen  is  not  one  likely  to  make  sjMJcial  de- 
mands upon  tlie  heart  or  to  expose  him  unduly  to  conditions  likely  fo 
induce  rheumatism. 

Special  watchfulness  is  required  at  the  time  of  puberty  to  prevent 
overpressure  in  schools,  and  the  development  of  anaemia.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  these  conditions  should  be  treated  energetically,  and  if  the  heart 
seems  to  be  overtaxed  the  child  should  be  put  to  bed.  Those  wlio  are 
specially  liable  to  rheumatic  attacks  should,  if  possible,  spend  the  winter 
and  spring  months  in  a  warm,  dry  climate 

In  the  stage  of  failing  compensation,  the  same  general  conditions  are 
present  as  in  adults,  and  they  are  to  be  managed  in  pretty  much  the  same 
way.  When  such  symptoms  are  first  set»n,  prolonged  rest  in  bed  should 
be  insisted  upon  as  the  thing  most  likely  to  restore  the  normal  conditions. 
Digitalis  and  strophanthus  are  useful  in  children  with  about  the  same 
indications  as  in  adults,  viz.,  marked  dilatation,  dropsy,  low  arterial 
tension,  and  weak  pulse.  They  may  \w  used  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten 
drops  of  the  tincture  every  four  to  six  hours  for  a  child  of  ten  years. 
If  there  is  much  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  the  same  treat- 
ment is  indicated  as  descril)ed  in  pericarditis.  One  should  be  cautious 
about  using  digitalis  for  an  irregular  and  overacting  heart,  opium  being 
decidedly  preferable  under  these  conditions.  An  overloaded  venous  cir- 
culation may  be  relieved  by  diuretics,  by  saline  purgatives,  or  ev(»n  by 
venesection.  Iron  and  tonics  generally  are  indicated,  particularly  strych- 
nine and  cod-liver  oil. 

MALIGNANT  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Malignant  or  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  rare  in  childhood.  The 
youngest  cases  I  have  found  reported  are  one  by  Bond  in  an  infant  of 
two  and  a  half  months,  and  one  by  Harris  in  a  boy  four  years  old.  In 
Bond's  case  the  mitral  valve  was  affected.  It  was  due  to  the  bacillus 
pyocyaneus.  In  Harris'  case  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  affected 
and  the  lesion  was  secondary  to  a  congenital  malformation.  Of  the 
cases  reported  in  early  life,  most  have  been  in  children  over  ten  years  of 
age.  Malignant  endocarditis  is  rarely  if  ever  primary.  It  may  be  seen 
in  any  infectious  disease  or  septic  process.  In  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  cases  it  is  ingrafted  upon  a  previous  valvular  disease.  In  my  series 
of  collected  cases  of  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart,  there  were 
four  deaths  from  malignant  endocarditis,  all  but  one,  however,  occurring 
in  adult  life.  The  bacteria  most  frequently  concerned  are  the  staphy- 
lococcus or  streptococcus,  next  the  pneumoc(K'Cus,  and  rarely  the  gono- 
coccus,  the  infiuenza  or  the  pyocyaneus  bacillus. 

Malignant  endocarditis  presents  a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  often 
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making  the  diagnosis  extremely  difficult.  There  is  generally  a  remittent 
tyjHJ  of  fever,  sometimes  repeated  rigors,  sweating,  low  delirium,  stupor 
or  coma,  and  extreme  prostration.  There  is  often  a  fine  i>ett»chial  erup- 
tion. Usually  there  is  a  cardiac  murmur,  the  location  of  which  depends 
upon  the  seat  of  the  disease;  it  is  most  frefjuently  the  murmur  of  mitral 
regurgitation.  It  is  sometimes  faint,  and  may  be  absent.  From  the 
emboli  there  may  result  hemiplegia,  rapid  swelling  of  the  spleen,  bloody 
urine  or  pneumonia.  The  disease  lasts  from  three  weeks  to  three  months, 
death  being  the  almost  invariable  termination.  The  most  characteristic 
features  of  malignant  endocarditis  are  the  development  of  pyemic  or 
typhoid  symptoms  with  a  petechial  eruption,  in  a  patient  who  ha«  pre- 
viously had  valvular  disease.  Blood  cultures  in  most  cases  give  positive 
results,  though  not  always  early  in  the  disease. 

The  treatment  is  symptomatic.  The  use  of  vaccines  has  not  met 
expectations;  in  the  most  acute  cases  no  benefit  has  generally  followed 
their  administration,  although  in  the  more  prolonged  types  they  seem 
at  times  to  have  been  of  value. 


MYOCARDITIS. 

Disease  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart  is  rare  in  children,  and  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  except  in  connection  w^th  acute  endo- 
and  pericarditis  and  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  It  is  almost  invariably 
secondary  to  some  infectious  process.  Aside  from  the  rheumatic  condi- 
tions already  considered  the  diseases  which  furnish  most  of  the  cases 
are  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  influenza.  Tlie  most  important  local 
cause  is  pericarditis  with  adhesions. 

Lesions. — In  extra-uterine  life,  myocarditis  as  a  rule  affects  chiefly 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  papillary  nmsclcs,  or  the  septum,  but 
the  entire  organ  is  involved.  The  heart  is  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish-red 
colour,  very  soft,  friable,  and  flabby,  and  there  is  fre^juently  dilatation  of 
the  cavities. 

Two  varieties  of  myocarditis  are  described.  In  i\w  parenchymatous 
form  there  is  a  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibre  which,  according  to 
Romberg,  is  most  frecjuently  albuminous,  next  fatty,  and  least  frequently 
hyaline.  There  is  a  loss  of  the  transverse  striations,  and  there  may  be 
complete  disintegration  of  the  fibres.  This  process  may  l>e  circumscribed, 
but  it  is  usual Iv  ditFuse.  In  the  interstitial  form  the  lesion  usuallv  occurs 
in  small,  circumscribed  areas.  There  is  an  infiltration  of  round  cells, 
chiefly  mononuclear,  between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.  The  proc- 
ess, when  acute,  may  result  in  absorption  or  in  the  production  of  small 
abscesses.  In  chronic  cases  it  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  areas  of  dense 
connective  tissue  resembling  cicatrices,  in  the  heart  wall.  P^ither  the 
interstitial  or  the  parenchymatous  form  may  occur  alone,  but  in  most 
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of  the  acute  cases  they  Are  combined.  In  addition,  there  is  usually  some 
degree  of  mural  endocarditis  and  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  next 
to  tlie  licart  wall.  Dilatation  frequently  follows.  Cardiac  aneurism  and 
even  rupture  have  been  known  to  occur  in  a  child  of  six  years  (Hadden's 
case). 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  in  which  advanced  lesions  have  been 
found  at  autopsy  there  have  been  no  symptoms  appreciated  during  life. 
Careful  examination  of  the  heart,  however,  will  usually  show  an  altera- 
tion in  the  first  cardiac  sound,  the  nmscular  quality  diminishing  and 
the  valvular  quality  increasing.  This  may  go  on  even  to  a  total  disap- 
pL»arance  of  the  muscular  quality  and  only  a  flapping  valvular  sound  may 
remain.  The  first  and  the  second  sounds  are  then  almost  alike.  In  such 
severe  cases  diastole  is  relatively  short  and  the  rhythm  is  much  like  that 
of  foetal  life.  A  svstolic  murmur  due  to  dilatation  of  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  ring,  or  to  imperfect  action  of  the  papillary  muscles,  may  be 
heard  at  the  apex.  The  heart  is  usually  slightly  dilated,  but  may  be 
excessively  so.  Its  action  is  generally  increased  in  rapidity  and  may  be 
irregular;  a  slow  heart,  50  to  70,  with  feeble,  vahnlar  sounds  is  less 
frequent  but  very  characteristic.  The  apex  beat  is  diminished  in  intensity 
and  the  pulse  is  soft  and  weak.  The  blood  pressure  is  low,  frequently 
GO  mm.  or  even  less.  Other  symptoms  may  be  present  that  are  dependent 
upon  feeble  heart  action — pallor,  dyspnoea,  slight  cyanosis,  and  attacks 
of  syncope.  Less  frequently  there  may  be  dropsy  of  the  feet  or  the  serous 
cavities,  and  scanty  urine,  sometimes  containing  albumin.  Death  may 
occur  suddenly  from  cardiac  paralysis  or  gradually  from  circulatory  fail- 
ure. Recovery  may  take  place  after  alarming  symptoms  have  l>een 
present,  these  slowly  abating.  It  may  be  many  weeks  before  the  normal 
cardiac  sounds  are  heard. 

Treatment. — This  is  mainly  symptomatic.  After  severe  attacks  of 
those  infectious  diseases  in  wliich  myocarditis  is  liable  to  occur,  and  at 
any  time  when  it  is  suspcH*ted,  patients  should  be  kept  recumbent  for 
several  weeks,  and  special  care  exercised  to  prevent  any  sudden  exertion, 
as  death  has  resulted  from  so  slight  a  thing  as  suddenly  sitting  up  in 
l)ed.  Once  definite  symptoms  have  developed,  absolute  rest  is  imperative. 
Much  more  is  to  be  expected  from  complete  rest  tlian  from  dnigs,  which 
as  often  employed  may  do  positive  harm.  Digitalis  should  be  used  with 
caution,  and  nevcT  in  large  doses.  In  some  cases  with  symptoms  indicat- 
ing imminent  h(»art  failure  rather  striking  benefit  has  followed  the  use 
of  morphine  liyj)c)dermically. 

ACCIDENTAL  MURMURS. 

In  a  paragraph  upon   the  diagnosis  of  congenital   cardiac  disease, 
reference  lias  already  been  made  to  a  ty[)e  of  murmur  fre<(uently  heard 
39 
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in  children  and  which  may  be  confounded  witli  a  miinnur  due  to  organic 
disease. 

Accidental  nuirnmrs  inav  also  ])e  lieard  in  cases  of  marked  anaemia. 
Tliese  are  not  rare  even  in  infancy.  They  may  l)e  confounded  with 
organic  murmurs  either  from  congenital  malformations  or  from  acquired 
disease.  In  any  anaemic  infant,  as  well  as  okler  cliild,  one  should  hesitate 
to  make  a  diagnosis  either  of  congenital  or  acquired  organic  disease,  from 
the  mere  presence  of  a  murmur. 

An  anemic  murmur  is  usually  systolic,  generally  but  not  always  loud- 
est at  the  base  of  the  heart,  audible  in  the  carotids,  often  in  the  sub- 
clavians,  and  occasionally  over  any  large  artery.  The  murmur  varies 
from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  it  is  altered  by  changing  the  position  of 
the  patient.  It  may  be  loud  enough  to  be  heard  over  a  great  part  of  the 
chest  in  front,  and  even  behind.  There  is  frcijuently  present  a  venous 
hum  in  the  neck.  There  are  no  signs  of  hypertroi)hy,  nor  is  tliere  the 
accentuated  second  sound  so  characteristic  of  mitral  disease.  The  ]mlse 
is  not  usually  strong.  Anaemic  murmurs  diminish  in  intensity  and  ulti- 
mately disappear  with  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Disturbances  in  the  heart's  action  unconnected  with  organic  disease, 
are  not  very  common  in  young  children ;  but  after  the  seventh  year  they 
increase  in  frequency  up  to  the  time  of  puberty.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant causes  is  indigestion ;  another  is  overpressure  in  schools,  or  any- 
thing else  leading  to  nervous  exhaustion.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
usually  associated  with  other  mental  or  psychical  disturbances.  An  im- 
portant predisposing  cause  is  the  demand  made  upon  the  heart  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  body  about  the  time  of  pulx?rty,  particularly  when 
this  is  associated  with  anaemia.  In  some  of  the  cases  there  is  a  definite 
exciting  cause,  such  as  fright  or  great  excitement,  and  it  may  be  due  to 
the  excessive  use  of  tea,  coffee,  or  tobacco,  especially  in  tlie  form  of 
cigarette-smoking.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  traied  to  masturbation. 
It  may  follow  any  acute  disease,  such  as  typhoid  iVvor,  malaria,  or  one 
of  the  exanthemata,  and  occasionally  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  these  dis- 
eases, or  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  usual  manifestations  are  attacks  of  palpitation;  less 
frequently  there  is  tachycardia  or  bradycardia.  The  majority  of  chil- 
dren complain  more  with  functional  disturbances  tlian  witli  organic  dis- 
ease, certainly  while  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  compensation.  Attacks 
of  palpitation  occur  in  paroxysms.  In  the  severe  form  there  is  usually 
a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  some  dyspncea,  or 
even  ortho])na'a.  The  pulse  is  usually  rapid,  from  120  to  130,  and  is 
irregular  both  as  to  force  and  rhythm.     The  carotids  pulsate  strongly. 
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The  apex  impulse  is  felt  over  an  increased  area,  the  lieart  sounds  are 
usually  strong  but  irregular,  and  sometimes  a  slight  murmur  is  heard, 
l^he  face  is  pale  or  flushed.  There  may  be  headache,  vertigo,  spots  before 
the  eyes,  and  noises  in  the  ears.  Sometimes  there  is  slight  cyanosis  with 
cold  hands  and  feet,  and  general  perspiration.  The  frequency  of  these 
attacks  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  Their  duration 
is  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours. 

Diagnosis. — Functional  disorders  are  differentiated  from  organic  car- 
diac disease  only  by  careful  and  repeated  examinations  of  the  heart.  In 
the  diagnosis  of  functional  disturbance  especial  imjwrtance  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  neurotic  or  neurasthenic  condition  of  the  patient,  to  the 
presence  of  some  adequate  exciting  cause,  the  absence  of  evidence  of  • 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  the  fact  that  the  pulmonic  second  sound 
is  not  increased. 

Prognosis. — This  in  most  cases  is  favourable,  for  with  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  with  improvement  in  the  patient's  general  cimdition,  with 
the  growth  of  the  body,  and  in  girls  with  the  establishment  of  menstrua- 
tion, the  attacks  usually  disa])pear. 

Treatment. — The  curative  treatment  is  to  be  directed  toward  the 
cause.  When  no  special  cause  can  be  discovered  a  general  tonic  plan  of 
treatment  should  be  adopted,  with  careful  regulation  of  the  patient's  diet, 
exercise,  and  mode  of  life.  All  stimulating  food,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco 
should  be  prohibited.  Ana?mia  should  receive  its  appropriate  remedies. 
The  hours  of  sleep  and  study,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  exercise 
allowed,  should  be  carefully  regulated.  Between  attacks  no  treatment 
of  the  heart  is  necessary.  During  attacks  bromides  or  valerian  may  be 
useful. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

Abnormally  Small  Arteries  {Artenal  hypoplasia). — This  condition 
is  not  a  very  common  one,  but  it  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
having  been  studied  especially  by  Virchow.  The  only  thing  which  is 
abnormal  in  the  circulatory  system  may  be  that  the  aorta,  and  sometimes 
all  the  large  vessels  are  only  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  their  usual 
calibre,  or  even  less.  This  may  interfere  seriously  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  genital  organs,  although  this 
result  is  not  a  constant  one.  The  condition  is  found  occasionally  in  cases 
of  chlorosis,  and  in  the  congenital  cases  it  may  be  the  chief  cause.  There 
is  sometimes  associated  a  certain  amount  of  hypertrophy  of  tlie  heart. 
The  other  symptoms  an*  anaemia,  and  s^)metimes  an  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  body.    A  positive  diagnosis  during  life  is  impossible. 

Aneurism  and  Atheroma. — In  early  life  chronic  disease  of  the  blood- 
vessels is  exceedingly  rare,  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  have 
been  recorded  to  siiow  that  even  young  children  arc  not  exempt  from  thu 
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form  of  disease.  Sanne  *  records  the  youngest  case,  which  occurrecl  in  a 
foetus  horn  at  about  the  eighth  month,  in  whose  body  there  was  found  a 
large  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  just  below  the  origin  of  the 
renal  arteries.  Le  Boutillier-  has  collected  seven  cases  of  tlioracic  aneu- 
rism in  children  under  ten  years;  the  arcli  of  the  aorta  was  the  usual 
seat. 

Probably  the  most  important  etiological  factor,  as  in  adult  life,  is 
83rphili8,  but  in  only  a  few  of  tlie  cases  reported  was  the  evidence  of 
syphilis  conclusive.  In  two  cases  there  w^as  general  tuberculosis.  In  at 
least  two  cases  whooping-cough  appeared  to  act  as  a  contributing  cause. 
Aneurism  may  also  be  due  to  some  local  condition,  such  as  an  erosion 
from  a  bony  growth,  an  abscess  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  embolism. 
The  symptoms  and  course  of  aneurism  in  young  children  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  the  disease  as  seen  in  adults. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  of  aneurism  referred  to  above,  I  have  found 
reports  of  seven  cases  of  atheroma  in  very  young  subjects.  In  Sanne's 
case  the  patient  was  but  two  years  old,  and  patches  of  atheromatous  de- 
generation were  found  in  several  places  in  the  aorta.  In  Hawkins*  case, 
eleven  years  old,  there  was  found  extensive  atheromatous  disease  of  the 
aorta,  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.  In  Filatoff*s  case,  atheromatous 
degeneration  affected  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  causing  death 
from  cerebral  hjemorrhage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  patient, 
who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  there  was  also  present  chronic-  diffuse 
nephritis  with  contracted  kidneys.  A  similar  condition  of  the  kidneys 
and  arteries  was  observed  by  Dickinson  in  a  girl  of  six  years. 

Embolism  and  Thrombosis. — Embolism  is  very  rare  in  early  life,  even 
with  acute  endocarditis.  The  emboli  are  usually  swept  into  the  circu- 
lation from  vegetations  upon  the  valves  of  the  heart.  The  symptoms 
which  they  produce  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  emboli  and  the 
vessels  occluded  by  them.  If  they  lod^e  in  the  brain  they  may  cause 
paralysis  or  convulsions;  if  in  the  s])leen,  pain  and  swelling  of  this 
organ;  if  in  the  kidneys,  pain,  tenderness,  and  sometimes  haematuria; 
if  in  the  lungs,  cough,  sometimes  accompanied  by  haimoptysis  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  sharp  thoracic  pain.  If  the  emboli  are  infectious,  they 
may  give  rise  to  abscesses.  The  pathological  results  following  em- 
bolism are  similar  to  those  which  are  seen  in  adults. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  thrombosis,  that  occurring  in  the  sinuses 
of  the  brain,  is  discussed  in  connection  with  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,  (^ardiac  thrombi,  especially  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  are 
not  infrecjiiently  found  in  patients  dying  from  heart  disease,  pneu- 
monia, and  occasionally  also  from  other  acute  inilammatory  processes 

*  Sann^,  Revue  Mcnsuelle  des  Maladies  des  TEnfance,  vol.  v,  p.  56. 
'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  May,  1906.     In  these  articles  will  be 
found  references  to  most  of  the  reported  cases. 
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and  acute  infectious  diseases,  particularly  diphtheria.  Tliese  thrombi 
are  in  most  cases  produced  during  the  last  few  hours  of  life,  or  just  at 
tiie  time  of  death,  and  are  of  no  clinical  importance.  They  frequently 
extend  from  the  heart  into  the  large  blood-vessels,  particularly  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Thrombosis  occasionally  occurs  in  all  the  large  vascular 
trunks  in  childhood  as  well  as  in  adult  life. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Internal  Jugular  Vein. — Pasteur  *  reports  a  case 
in  a  child  two  and  a  half  years  old,  in  which  the  middle  of  the  vein  was 
fdled  with  an  organised  thrombus,  and  the  lower  portion  obliterated  and 
reduced  to  a  fibrous  cord.  The  symptoms  were  swelling,  oedema,  and 
cyanosis  of  the  face,  and  dilatation  of  the  facial  vein,  but  not  of  the  ex- 
ternal jugular.  There  were  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  oedema  of  the 
feet,  but  not  of  the  arm.  The  heart  was  found  to  be  dilated  and  hyper- 
trophied,  but  was  not  the  scat  of  valvular  disease.  The  symptoms 
had  existed  shice  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  eighteen  months  before 
death. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Vena  Cava, — Quite  a  number  of  cases  are  on  rec- 
ord where  this  lias  occurred  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  large  abdom- 
inal tumours;  it  has  followed  new  growths  of  the  kidney  and  large 
masses  of  tuberculous  lymj)h  nodes.  Neurutter  and  Salmon  have  recorded 
a  case  of  thrombosis,  apj)arently  of  marantic  origin,  in  a  child  seven 
years  old.  The  throml)us  filled  the  vena  cava,  and  extended  to  the 
origin  of  the  he])atic  veins  and  into  both  femorals.  Death  occurred  from 
tuberculosis.  In  Scudder's  case  (seventeen  years  old)  there  was  appar- 
ently obliteration  (probably  congenital)  of  the  inferior  vena  cava;  there 
was  an  extensive  varicose  condition  of  all  the  abdominal  veins.  The 
symptoms  of  thrombosis  of  the  vena  cava  are  swelling  and  oedema  of  the 
feet — sometimes  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  the  groin — and  very  great 
dilatation  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Aorta, — A  case  has  been  reported  by  TiCopold  in 
a  newly-born  child  which  was  delivered  by  version.  The  thrombus  was 
of  recent  origin,  and  filled  the  lower  aorta,  extending  into  the  femoral 
artery.  A  case  of  thrombosis  of  the  aorta  occurring  in  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen years  has  been  reported  by  Wallis.  The  aorta  was  very  narrow,  and 
probably  the  seat  of  syphilitic  disease.  The  thrombus  extended  from  the 
origin  of  the  renal  arteries  to  tlie  ctiOiac  axis. 

Thrombosis  in  Infeclious  Diseases, — Tbore  is  occasionally  seen  in 
typhoid  fever,  but  more  frecjuently  in  dij)htberia,  thrombosis  of  some  of 
the  large  venous  trunks,  usually  of  one  of  tlie  lower  extremiti(js.  The 
symptoms  are  pain,  localised  swelling,  and  partial  paralysis.  If  the 
artery  is  affected,  there  may  be  gangrene. 


»  Lancet,  February  11,  1888. 


SECTION   VI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  URO-GENITAL  SYSTEM. 

CHAPTER    I. 
THE  URINE  IN  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD, 

While  a  study  of  the  urine  is  of  much  less  importance  in  early  life 
than  of  the  symptoms  referable  either  to  the  digestive  or  respiratory 
system,  it  is  deserving  of  much  more  attention  than  it  has  generally  re- 
ceived. In  infancy  especially  it  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  ])y  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  secure  readily  speci- 
mens for  examination. 

Methods  of  Collecting  Urine. — In  male  infants  this  may  be  done  by 
placing  the  penis  in  the  neck  of  a  small  bottle,  which  lies  between  the 
thighs,  and  is  secured  in  position  by  pieces  of  tape  passing  over  the  hips 
and  beneath  the  perinaeum.  The  urine  of  female  infants  can  sdmetimes 
be  collected  in  a  similar  way  by  placing  a  small  cup  or  a  large-mouthed 
bottle  over  the  vulva  and  holding  it  in  place  by  the  napkin  or  by  pieces 
of  adliesive  plaster.  A  plan  often  successful  is  to  put  tlio  infant  upon  a 
chamber  after  a  long  sleep.  It  should  be  done  at  the  instant  of  waking 
or  the  child  may  be  wakened  for  the  purpose.  A  cold  hand  over  the 
bladder  facilitates  matters.  A  small  amount,  sufficient  to  test  for  albu- 
min, may  often  be  obtained  by  placing  absorbent  cotton  over  the  vulva 
or  penis.  The  most  certain  of  all  means,  however,  is  catheterisation, 
which,  however,  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
A  soft-rubber  catheter,  size  6  or  7,  American  scale  (9  or  11  French), 
should  be  used  for  infants. 

Daily  Quantity. — This  is  relatively  much  larger  in  infants  than  in 
older  children  and  in  adults,  on  account  of  the  largo  amount  of  water 
taken  with  the  food.  Tlie  quantity  fluctuates  widely  from  day  to  day, 
according  to  the  amount  of  fluid  food  taken  and  the  activity  of  the  skin 
and  bowels.  The  figures  on  the  o])po8ite  page  are  tho  avcra^xcs  obtained 
by  eonil)ining  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Schahanowa,  Cruse, 
Camerer,  PoUak,  Martin-Ruge,  Berti,  Schiff,  and  llertor. 

Frequency  of  Hicturition. — This  is  greatest  in  young  infants,  and 
diminishes  steadily  as  age  advances.  In  infancy,  during  the  waking 
hours,  the  urine  is  passed  very  frequently,  often  two  or  three  times  an 
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Average  Daily  Quantity  of  Urine  in  Health. 


AOB. 


First  twenty-four  hours  .  . 
Second  twenty-four  hours . 

Three  to  six  days 

Seven  da^  to  two  months 

Two  to  SIX  months 

Six  months  to  two  years . . 

Two  to  five  years 

Five  to  eight  years 

Eight  to  fourteen  years. . . 


Grammea. 

Ounces. 

Oto 

60 

Oto  2 

10  " 

90 

J  "  3 

90  " 

250 

3  "  8 

150  " 

400 

5  "  13 

210  " 

500 

7  "  16 

250  " 

600 

8  "  20 

500  '' 

800 

16  "  26 

600  " 

1,200 

20  "  40 

1,000  " 

1,500 

32  "  48 

hour,  while  during  sleep  it  is  retained  from  two  to  six  hours.  By  the 
third  year  the  urine  may  be  held  during  sleep  for  eight  or  nine  hours, 
and  at  other  times  for  two  or  three  hours.  Such  control  of  the  sphinc- 
ter of  the  bladder  is  often  obtained  at  two  years,  and  sometimes  even  at 
an  earlier  period.  From  slight  nervous  disturbances  or  minor  ailments 
of  any  kind,  this  control  is  impaired,  and  the  water  may  be  passed  by 
children  of  four  or  five  years  with  the  frequency  seen  in  infants. 

Physical  Character  and  Composition. — The  urine  of  the  newly  bom 
is  usually  highly  coloured.  During  later  infancy  it  is  pale  and  fre- 
quently turbid,  even  when  practically  normal,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
mucus;  this  turbidity  often  no  amount  of  filtration  will  entirely  remove. 
Less  frequently,  turbidity  depends  upon  urates.  The  urine  of  the  first 
few  days  of  life  often  shows  a  deposit  of  urates  or  uric  acid  in  the  form 
of  a  pink  or  reddish-yellow  stain  upon  the  napkin.  The  reaction  of  the 
urine  at  this  time  is  usually  strongly  acid,  but  throughout  the  rest  of 
infancy  it  is  faintly  acid  or  neutral. 

The  specific  gravity  is  higher  during  the  first  two  days  than  at  any 
time  in  infancy  on  account  of  the  scanty  supply  of  fluid  taken;  it  is 
usually  lowest  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day,  but  from  this  time  it  rises 
steadily  until  puberty  is  reached.  The  specific  gravity  varies  with  the 
quantity.  From  the  writers  already  referred  to,  the  following  figures 
are  taken : 

Spocific  gravity. 

First  to  third  day 1 .010  to  1 .012 

Fourth  to  tenth  day 1 .004  "  1 .008 

Tenth  day  to  sixth  mom:! 1 .004  "  1 .010 

Six  months  to  two  years 1  .(XXJ  "  1 .012 

Two  to  eight  years 1 .008  "  1 .016 

Eight  to  fourteen  years 1 .012  "  1 .020 


Microscopically,  the  urine  of  the  newly  born  shows  the  presence  of 
many  squamous  epithelial  colls,  mucus,  granular  matter,  and  crystals  of 
UTic  acid  and  ain()rj)h(>us  or  crvstalline  urates.     It  is  not  uncomm<m  to 
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find  hyaline  and  even  granular  casts.  Martin-ihige  found  hyaline  casts 
in  the  urine  of  fourteen  out  of  twenty-four  healthy  nursing  infants  ex- 
amined during  the  first  week.  Granular  casts  were  much  less  frequent. 
The  microscopical  ai)pearances  of  the  normal  urine  of  later  infancy  and 
childliood  i)resent  no  peculiarities. 

The  inorganic  salts  (phosphates,  chlorides,  sulphates)  are  all  present 
in  the  urine  of  the  newly  horn,  but  in  relatively  small  quantities,  in- 
creasing as  age  advances.    The  colouring  matters  are  also  less  abundant. 

Album  in  is  often  present  in  the  urine  during  the  first  days,  but 
usually  in  small  amount.  Cruse  found  it  tweniy-eight  times  in  ninety 
observations  u])on  healthy  infants;  usually  the  quantity  was  small, 
amounting  to  traces  only,  but  in  two  cases  it  was  (juite  large  upon  tJie 
second  day.  These  observations  are  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of 
Martin- Huge,  and  also  of  Pollak. 

Sugar  is  frequently  found  in  the  urine  of  healthy  infants  during  the 
first  two  months.  It  may  be  made  to  appear  in  the  urine  of  healthy 
infants  by  simply  increasing  the  quantity  ingested.  The  different  sugars 
vary  as  regards  the  amount  which  can  be  taken  before  it  is  tiuis  elim- 
inated. According  to  (Jr(')sz,  lactose  apj)ears  if  the  cjuantity  is  inirreased 
to  three  or  four  grammes  per  kilo,  (jf  body  weiglit;  glucose,  only  when 
^Mi  grammes,  and  maltose,  not  until  seven  and  seven-tentiis  grammes 
per  kilo,  are  givi?n. 

CYCLIC  OR  ORTHOSTATIC  ALBUMINURIA. 

Etiology. — This  condition,  although  a  rare  one  in  young  cliildren,  is 
occasionally  seen  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years.  I  shall  not 
in  this  connection  include  cases  sometimes  classed  as  febrile  albu- 
minuria, in  which  there  is  usually  present  the  condition  described  as 
acute  degeneration  of  the  kidneys. 

The  causes  of  orthostatic  albuminuria,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  lias  been  observed,  are  many  and  varied.  It  is  nnuh  more 
conmion  in  males  than  in  females.  In  certain  cases  albuminuria  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  cold  bathing;  in  others,  to  fatigue  following  ex- 
cessive nmscular  exercise;  in- still  others,  to  dyspeptic  conditions.  It 
may  be  associated  with  a  diet  rich  in  nitrogenous  food.  Sometimes  none 
of  these  conditions  exist,  and  there  is  simply  the  occasiomd  presence  of 
albumin  in  the  urine. 

The  theory  which  most  satisfactorily  explains  this  condition  is  that 
the  most  imj)ortant  factor  is  a  mechanical  one — that  the  albuminuria  is 
due  to  the  upright  position.  The  vascular  pressure  in  the  kidney  may 
be  increased  by  deformities  of  the  spine. 

Symptoms. — Many  of  the  patients  exhibiting  cyclic  or  periodic  al- 
buminuria are  well  nourished,  and  have  no  other  signs  of  <liscasc;  others 
show  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  are  anaemic  and  poorly  nourished,  suffer- 
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ing  from  headaches  and  other  neuroses.  The  amount  of  albumin  is 
commonly  small.  In  many  patients  albuminuria  is  regularly  cyclic  in 
character,  albumin  being  absent  in,  the  urine  passed  during  the  night 
or  early  morning,  but  present  during  the  day.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Tiemann,  the  morning  urine  showed  no  trace  of  albumin  in  seventy- 
eight  of  eighty-four  examinations.  At  noon  albumin  was  present  in 
nincty-eiglit  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  examinations.  It  is  not  in- 
frecjucntly  associated  with  temporary  glycosuria.  As  a  rule,  casts  are 
absent,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  few  hyaline  casts,  and 
occasionally  granular  casts  are  also  present.  But  dropsy,  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy, a  pulse  of  high  tenrion,  retinal  changes,  and  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  nephritis  are  absent. 

Too  much  stress  is  certainly  laid  by  Pavy  and  many  other  writers 
uj)on  tlie  fact  that  the  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine  only  at  certain 
times  in  the  day.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  functional  albuminuria,  as  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  many  cases  of  chnmic  nephritis,  esj^ecially  in  the 
early  stages,  when  the  amount  of  albumin  present  is  small.  All  these 
cases  nuist  be  carefully  watched  for  a  long  time  and  many  observations 
made,  before  nephritis  can  positively  be  excluded. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  purely  functional  albuminuria  is  good. 
But  many  patients  who  for  a  considerable  time  were  thought  to  have 
only  functional  albuminuria  have  ultimately  developed  nephritis.  A 
favourable  prognosis  is  therefore  possible  only  after  long  observation. 

Treatment. — This  is  to  be  directed  toward  the  patient's  general  con- 
dition. I)ysj)eptic  symptoms  must  be  relieved,  the  patient's  mode  of  life 
regulated,  only  moderate  exercise  allowed,  and  a  simple  diet  given.  If 
the  urine  is  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  contains  oxalate  of  lime  crys- 
tals, alkalies  and  mineral  waters  should  be  given  in  addition.  Iron  is 
indicated  if  there  is  anaemia. 


HiEMATURIA. 

Ilamiaturia  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  red  blood-cells  in  the 
urine,  and  is  to  Im  distinguished  from  ha?moglobinuria  where  only  blood 
pigment  is  present. 

Ha^maturia  may  result  from  local  or  general  causes.  In  infancy  it 
may  Ik*  due  to  new  growths  of  the  kidney.  Such  luemorrhagcs,  though 
rare,  may  be  abundant,  and  may  be  seen  early.  JlaMuaturia  may  occur 
also  as  a  symj)t()m  of  acute  nephritis,  esj)ecially  that  complicating  scarlet 
fever,  or  it  may  result  from  the  irritation  of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  the 
uret<'r,  or  the  bladder.  In  rare  instances  its  cause  is  a  now  growth  of 
the  bladder,  and  it  imiy  be  due  to  traumatism.  It  may  sometimes  l)e 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  a  highly  concentrated  urine,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  too  little  fluid  is  taken.    1  saw  a  marked  example  of  this  in  an 
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infant  eight  months  old,  wliere  no  other  explanation  could  be  found. 
I  once  saw  hematuria  following  uric-acid  infarctions  in  the  newly  bom. 
It  may  also  occur  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  sepsis.  Among 
the  general  causes  the  most  important  are:  the  hemorrhagic  disease 
of  the  newly  born;  the  blood  dyscrasiae,  such  as  scurvy,  purpura,  and 
hemophilia;  and  infectious  diseases,  particularly  typhoid,  scarlet  fever, 
influenza,  and  malaria.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  amount  of  blood 
passed  is  small.  When  it  is  large  it  may  appear  in  the  urine  as  clear 
blood,  or  as  clots,  or  it  may  impart  simply  a  reddish  or  smoky  colour 
to  the  urine.  The  colour,  however,  is  not  so  relial)le  as  a  microscopical 
examination. 

Ijarge  hemorrhages  are  nmch  more  likely  to  come  from  the  kidneys 
than  from  tiie  bladder.  The  presence  of  ])1()0(1  casts  from  the  renal 
tubules,  or  larger  ones  from  the  ureter,  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
renal  origin  of  the  hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  haMiiaturia  should  he  directed  to  tlie  cause  upon 
which  it  depends.    In  infancy  scurvy  especially  should  not  be  overlooked. 

HiEMOGLOBINURIA. 

In  this  condition  blood  pigment  appears  in  the  urine  in  large  quan- 
tity, but  red  blood-cells  are  very  few  in  mimber,  or  are  al)sent  altogether. 
In  severe  cases  the  urine  may  be  almost  black.  Tliere  is  commonly  a 
small  amount  of  albumin.  This  condition  may  be  recognised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  granules  of  j)igment  under  the  microscope,  or  by  Heller's  test ; 
the  most  conclusive  means  of  diagnosis,  however,  is  by  tlie  spectroscoiM3. 

Epidemic  hemoglobinuria  (WinckeTs  disease)  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Xcwly  Born.  ITemoglobinuria 
may  be  due  to  certain  poisons,  as  carbolic  acid  or  chlorate  of  potash,  or 
to  certain  infectious  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  malaria, 
syphilis,  or  erysipelas. 

Paroxysmal  hemoglol)inuria  occurs  in  childhood,  although  it  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  condition.  A  tyj)ical  case  in  a  cliild  of  four  and  a  half 
years  has  been  reported  by  Mackenzie.  This  was  a  dclirate  child  of 
syphilitic  parents;  the  hemoglobinuria  was  i)rece(lcd  l)y  fever  and  chills, 
without  any  other  evidence  oi  the  pn*sence  of  malaria.  In  certain  chil- 
dren it  follows  exposure  to  cold  (U*  chilling  of  tlie  surface  of  the  body. 
The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but  susceptible 
individuals  should  reside  in  a  warm  climate.  For  further  description 
text-books  on  general  medicine  should  be  consulted. 

PYI'HIA. 

Pus  in  the  urine  mav  exist  as  an  acute  or  a  chronic  condition.  In 
either  case,  in  a  child,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  come  from  the  ])elvis  of 
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the  kidney  than  from  any  other  source.  It  may,  however,  come  from 
any  part  of  the  genito-urinary  tract — tlie  kidney  or  its  j)elvis,  the  ureters, 
the  bladder,  the  urethra,  or  the  vagina.  Sometimes  it  comes  from  an 
outside  source,  as  when  an  abscess  from  perinepliritis,  ap})endicitis,  or 
caries  of  the  spine  opens  into  the  urinaiy  tract. 

Coming  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  pus  may  indicate,  if  the  con- 
dition is  an  acute  one,  pyelitis,  pyelo-nephritis,  or  pyonephrosis;  if  it  is 
chronic,  it  points  to  renal  tuberculosis  or  calculus.  The  amount  of  pus 
in  any  of  these  conditions  may  be  quite  large.  The  urine  is  turbid  and 
usually  acid  in  reaction.  It  ctmtains  many  epithelial  cells  of  the  tran- 
sitional variety.  A  urine  containing  much  pus  is  always  albuminous. 
It  is  rare  that  pus  comes  from  the  ureters  except  in  connection  with 
congenital  malformations  or  the  impaction  of  calculi.  Pus  from  the 
bladder  is  not  usually  in  large  quantity,  and  may  be  mixed  with  mucus. 
The  urine  may  be  alkaline  or  acid  in  reaction;  there  may  be  associated 
the  symptoms  of  vesical  irritation  or  of  cystitis.  Pus  from  the  lower 
genital  tract  is  rare  in  children,  and  its  causes  may  often  be  recognised 
by  a  local  examination.  When  the  cause  of  pyuria  is  the  opening  of 
an  abscess  into  the  urinary  tract  there  is  generally  a  sudden  api)ear- 
ancc  of  j)us  in  large  amount.  The  pyuria  is  usually  in  such  cases  of 
short  duration,  possibly  only  a  few  days,  and  it  may  disai)pear  quite 
rapidly. 

The  nature  of  the  infection  can  be  determined  onlv  by  cultures  made 
from  a  (ratheterised  specimen.  This  information  is  of  considerable  aid 
both  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

The  treatment  of  pyuria  depends  altogether  upon  its  cause.  Im- 
provement in  the  symptoms  sometimes  follows  the  use  of  hexamethyl- 
enamine  (urotroi)in ),  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five 
grains  three  times  a  day  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

INDICANURIA. 

Indicanuria  is  a  condition  characterised  by  the  presence  of  indican 
in  the  urine.  In<lican  (indcjxyl-potassiuin  sulphat(*)  is  derived  from 
incloj,  which  is  f(>rmed  in  the  intestine  by  the  agency  of  bacteria  from 
tlu!  excessive  ])utrefaction  of  j^rotein.  It  may  also  be  produc(»d  in  other 
j)arts  of  the  body  where  putrefactive  processes  are  going  on,  as  in  ex- 
tensive suppuration  without  drainage,  in  j)ulmonary  cavities,  empyema, 
etc.  Indican  is  only  one  of  the  ethereal  sulphates  produced  in  the  man- 
ner above  indicated,  and  \Vhen  otiier  conditions  like  those  mentioned  are 
excluded  it  may  be  taken  as  an  in<lex  of  the  amount  of  putrefaction 
going  on  in  the  intestine. 

Indicanuria  is  most  frecjuently  a  sym})tom  either  of  acute  or  chronic 
intestinal  diseases     It  is  im|M)rtant  as  being  a  gui<le  by  which  we  may 
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estimate  the  other  symptoms  in  these  conditions,  and  the  effects  of 
treatment.  While  a  trace  of  indican  is  frequently  present  in  health,  a 
strong  indican  reaction  is  always  to  Imj  considered  ahnormal  in  a  child. 
The  indications  are  to  diminish  intestinal  putrefaction.  The  treat- 
ment is  mainlv  dietetic.  Indicanuria  is  usually  increased  hy  a  meat  diet 
and  diminished  by  a  milk  diet.  Otiier  measures  are  referred  to  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  intestinal  indigestion. 

ACETONURIA— DIACETONURIA,  ETC. 

Acetone  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine  of  healthy  children. 
It  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  in  many  febrile  diseases.  Acetone, 
diacetic,  and  /3-oxybutyric  acids  are  products  formed  in  tlie  incomplete 
metabolism  of  fat.  Normal  combustion  of  fat  can  not  take  place  unless 
there  is  at  the  same  time  combustion  of  carbolivd rates.  The  substances 
mentioned  are  therefore  found  in  the  urine  wbenever  an  insufficient 
amount  of  carbohydrate  is  ingested,  or  when  the  amount  ingested  can 
not  be  utilised.  In  acute  diseases  these  substances  are  present  for  tlie 
first  reason  mentioned;  in  diabetes,  for  the  second  reason.  There  is  no 
connection  between  acotonuria  and  the  nervous  j*yni])tonis  accompany- 
ing fever. 

Acetone,  diacetic,  and  )3-oxybutyric  acids  are  regularly  found  in  the 
urine  of  patients  suffering  from  cyclic  vomiting;  they  are  probably  a 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  attacks.  In  progressing  cases  of  diabetes 
and  in  diabetic  coma  these  substances  are  present  in  large  amount. 

ANURIA. 

By  this  term  is  meant  an  arrest  of  tlie  urinary  secretion.  To  that 
form  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  renal  disease  tlie  term  "  suppres- 
sion "  is  generally  applied.  Anuria  is  to  l)e  carefully  distinguished 
from  retention,  from  the  scanty  secretion  which  occurs  whenever  food  is 
refused  or  withheld  on  account  of  illness,  and  also  from  that  which  ac- 
companies acute  diarrhtea,  with  large,  watery  discharges.  Anuria  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  newly  born,  where  it  depends  upon  some  mal- 
formation of  the  genital  tract;  or,  more  frequently,  upon  uric-acid  in- 
farctions in  the  kidneys.  The  first  urine  passed  after  such  an  attack 
is  very  often  hij'hly  acid,  and  may  contain  an  abundance  of  uric-acid 
crystals  and  larger  masses  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Other  cases  admit 
of  no  such  explanation.  For  the  time,  the  secretion  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely arrested,  as  the  bladder,  lx)th  by  palpation  and  catheterisation, 
is  found  to  be  empty.  This  condition  is  uncommon  in  infancy,  but  it 
may  continue  for  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours.  So  long  as  infants 
appear  to  be  perfectly  normal  in  every  other  respect,  the  susi)ension 
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of  the  urinary  secretion  even   for   twenty-four  hours  need  excite   no 
anxictv. 

Tiie  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  in  combination  with  the  acetate  or  citrate  of  potash,  and  plenty 
of  water.  To  a  newly-born  infant  one  minim  of  the  nitre  and  one  grain 
of  the  citrate  of  potash  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  in  water,  until 
the  urinary  secretion  is  established,  whicli  will  usually  be  in  six  or 
eight  hours.  If  the  urine  is  very  highly  acid,  and  stains  the  napkins, 
the  potash  should  be  continued  for  several  days.  Jlot  fomentations  over 
the  kidneys  may  be  used. 

DIABETES  INSIPIDUS  (POLYURIA). 

This  is  a  chronic  disease  cliaracteriscd  by  the  excretion  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  pale  urine  of  low  specific  gravity.  It  is  invariably  ac- 
companied by  polydipsia.  The  disease  is  an  exceedingly  rare  one  in 
children. 

The  exact  pathology  of  diabetes  insipidus  is  not  known;  but 
from  tlie  conditions  under  which  it  occurs  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
neurosis. 

Etiology. — Of  eighty-five  cases  collected  by  Strauss,  twenty-one  were 
in  children  under  ten  years  of  age  and  nine  under  five  years.  In  Rob- 
erts's collection  of  seventy  cases,  the  disease  began  in  twenty-two  chil- 
dren before  ten  years,  and  in  seven  during  infancy.  In  some  cases  it 
begins  soon  after  birth.  Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females, 
and  in  certain  cases  heredity  is  an  important  factor.  Weil  has  published 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  disease  existing  in  many  memlx^rs  of  a 
single  family.  Falls  or  blows  upon  the  head,  concussion  of  the  brain, 
tumours  of  the  brain,  esj)ocially  of  the  occipital  region,  or  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, all  have  been  found  associated  with  diabetes  insipirlus.  It 
sometimes  has  followed  the  acute  infectious  diseases;  but  in  many  cases 
no  cause  whatever  can  be  found. 

Symptoms. — The  quantity  of  urine  is  enormous,  usually  exceeding 
even  that  in  diabetes  mellitus.  From  {\\e  to  twenty  pints  daily  may  be 
passed.  The  urine  is  pale,  the  specific  gravity  from  1.001  to  1.006,  and 
it  contains  neither  albumin  nor  glucose.  In  a  few  cases  the  presence  of 
inosite  (muscle  sugar)  has  been  found.  Restricting  the  amount  of  fluid 
taken  causes  a  very  marked  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine.  The 
intense  thirst  leads  patients  to  drink  enormously  of  water  and  other 
fluids. 

Nervous  symptoms  are  usually  present.  There  may  be  disturbed 
sleep  from  the  fre(|uent  micturition,  palpitation,  flushing  of  the  face  and 
other  vaso-motor  disturbances,  headache,  restlessness,  and  neuralgia. 
There  may  be  incontinence  of  urine.    The  bladder  sometimes  becomes 
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enormously  distended.  In  one  of  my  cases  it  held  forty-five  ounces  and 
reached  above  the  umbilicus.  The  skin  is  pale  and  dry,  and  perspiration 
is  scanty.  The  general  health  may  not  be  disturlwjd.  In.  most  cases, 
however,  it  is  somewhat  affected,  and  there  may  be  the  usual  symptoms 
of  malnutrition,  and  even  neurasthenia.  If  it  affects  young  children, 
their  growth  may  be  retarded.  The  appetite  usually  remains  quite 
good.  The  temperature  is  at  times  slightly  subnormal.  The  course  of 
the  disease  is  indefinite.  It  is  very  clironic,  and  may  last  for  many  years, 
death  taking  place  only  from  intercurrent  affections. 

Prognosis. — A  few  of  the  cases  recover  spontaneously.  Those  of  short 
duration -are  often  cured  by  treatment.  Of  the  chronic  cases  in  which 
the  disease  is  well  established  very  few  are  controlled.  The  prognosis  is 
worse  if  there  are  marked  disturbances  of  the  digestive  tract  or  organic 
brain  disease. 

Biagnosis. — This  is  easily  made  from  the  two  marked  symptoms,  ex- 
cessive thirst  and  polyuria.  From  diabetes  mellitus  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  lower  specific  gravity  and  the  absence  of  sugar  from  the 
urine.  In  older  children,  chronic  nephritis  witli  contracted  kidney  may 
be  confounded  with  it. 

Treatment. — Fluids  should  be  moderately  restricted.  It  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  fluids  too  much,  since  the  drinking  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  diuresis.  The  diet  should  be  simple  and  nutritious. 
The  general  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  malnutri- 
tion. The  clothing  should  be  warm,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise 
should  be  allowed.  Dnigs,  in  most  cases,  are  of  little  use;  but  decided 
improvement  has  sometimes  followed  the  i)rolongcd  u^e  of  codeine;  other 
cases  have  been  benefited  bv  the  bromides  and  belladonna.  Treatment 
must  be  continued  for  many  months  to  be  of  any  value. 


CHAPTER   II. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 

MALFORMATIONS  AND  MALPOSITIONS. 

Malformations  of  the  kidney  are  not  infrequent.  In  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  consecutive  autopsies  at  the  New  York  Infant  Asy- 
lum malformations  of  the  kidnev  or  ureters  were  met  with  in  seventeen 
cases.  This  does  not  represent  the  actual  fre<|uen(y  with  whicii  they 
occur,  for  in  about  half  that  number  of  autopsies  in  two  other  institu- 
tions only  a  single  example  was  seen.  Adding  to  the  cases  mentioned 
two  others  seen  elsewhere,  there  are  twenty  cases  of  renal  malformation 
of  which  I  have  notes,  classed  as  follows: 
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Fusion  of  the  kidneys,  or  horseshoe  kidney 4  cases. 

Supernumerary  ureters 4      " 

Hydronephrosis  (alone) 8      " 

Congenital  cystic  kidney  (alone) 2      " 

Hydronephrosis  and  cystic  kidney' 1  case. 

Single  kidney 1     " 

In  all  malformations  the  left  kidney  is  much  more  frequently  affected 
than  the  right,  tlie  proportion  being  nearly  two  to  one.  Malformations 
are  more  often  seen  in  males  than  in  females.  Only  two  of  these  con- 
ditions are  of  clinical  importance — viz.,  cystic  degeneration  and  hydro- 
nephrosis. 

Cystic  Kidneys. — Two  varieties  of  this  malformation  are  met  with. 
In  one  the  cysts  are  few  in  number  and  large ;  in  the  other  they  are  very 
numerous  and  small.  When  the  cysts  are  large  the  renal  tumour  may  fill 
the  aMominal  cavity,  even  interfering  with  the  birth  of  the  child.  The 
condition  is  generally  bilateral,  and  the  patients  die  in  early  infancy. 
The  more  common  form,  that  with  small  cysts,  also  affects  both  sides 
as  a  rule.  The  organ  often  is  not  enlarged,  and  it  may  even  be  smaller 
than  normal.  The  surface  of  the  kidney  is  studded  with  small  cysts, 
w^iiich  usually  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea.  The  en- 
tire organ  may  consist  of  nothing  but  a  mass  of  cysts,  held  together  by 
loose  connective  tissue.  In  other  cases  the  cysts  are  less  numerous,  and 
much  renal  tissue  remains.  The  cysts  are  formed  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  uriniferous  tubules  owing  to  occlusion,  which  occurs  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  kidney.  The  large  cysts  are  recognised  as  abdominal 
tumours ;  the  small  ones  usually  give  no  symptoms,  and  are  found  acci- 
dentally at  autopsy  in  patients  dying  from  other  diseases. 

Hydronephrosis. — Of  the  thirteen  cases  of  which  I  have  notes,  this  ex- 
isted as  the  principal  deformity  in  eleven.  In  two  cases  it  was  associated 
respectively  with  cystic  degeneration  of  the  opposite  kidney  and  horse- 
shoe kidney.  In  seven  (-ases  only  the  left  side  was  affected ;  in  six  there 
was  double  hydroneplirosis.  Nine  patients  were  males  and  four  females. 
Seven  died  before  they  were  six  montiis  old,  and  only  two  lived  to  be  two 
vears  old.  Tiiis  condition  is  undoubtedlv  the  result  of  some  obstruction 
to  the  outflow  of  urine  in  the  ureter,  bladder,  urethra,  or  prepuce,  but  in 
onlv  three  of  niv  cases  could  there  be  found  an  obstruction  sufficient  to 
explain  the  deformity.  In  five  there  was  marked  hypertrophy  of  the 
bladder.  In  no  case  was  a  calculus  found  as  the  cause  of  the  ob- 
struction. In  most  of  the  cases  the  ureter  was  dilated  to  a  diameter 
of  from  one-fourtli  to  one-half  incli,  and  in  five  it  was  so  largo  as  to  be 
easily  mistaken  for  the  intestine.  Usually  the  ureters  appear  much 
elongated  and  saccrulatcd  ;  th(»  })olvis  and  the  calices  of  the  kidney  may 
be  slightly  dilated  or  the  greater  part  of  the  kidney  may  be  destroyed, 
leaving  only  a  series  of  communicating  pockets  surrounded  by  a  thin 
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cortex  of  renal  tiasue.     After  a  time  chronic  nephritis  usually  develops. 
This  may  involve  both  kiiineys,  even  though  the  hydronephroaia  Sb  uni- 


lateral. In  two  cases,  typical  examples  of  the  atrophic  form  (contracted 
kidney)  were  seen,  one  of  these  children  dying  at  Ihc  age  of  one  month.' 
The  organs  are  shown  in  Fig.  102. 


'  This  was  in  every  way  a  remarkable  case.  The  ehild  iheii  apparenllv  of  marss- 
mu9.  There  was  double  hydronephrosis,  the  ureters  beinR  Ihree-fourlhs  of  an  JDch 
in  diameter.  The  right  kidney  was  nodular  upon  the  surfacr  ami  had  a,  \ery  ad- 
herent FupRuln.  JuHt  beneath  the  eapeule  there  were  small  eists  rontaining  pus. 
The  left  kidney  was  the  scat  of  hydronephrosis,  only  its  cortex  remiunmit.  thia  being 
about  one-siyth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Microscopical  exammilion  showed  great 
thickening  of  the  eap«ule  of  the  right  kidney,  and  several  small  abseeases  situated  in 
the  cortex  just  beneath  the  capsule.  The  rest  of  the  kidney  was  eonverted  into  a 
mass  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  in  which  were  scattered  many  urinif<'rous  tubules.     The 
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Urinary  symptoms  are  noted  in  but  few  cases  daring  life,  and  the 
diagnosis  is  seldom  made.  The  cause  of  death  is  usually  some  inter- 
current disease. 

Double  hydronephrosis  is  generally  associatcnl  with,  or  results  in, 
such  changes  in  the  kidneys  that  the  patients  die  during  infancy.  It 
may  give  rise  to  one  or  more  tumours,  which  sometimes  attain  a  large 
size.  Even  when  renal  tumours  can  not  be  made  out,  the  hypertrophied 
i)ladder  may  be  felt  as  a  hard  globular  tumour  in  the  hypogastrium. 
Changes  in  the  urine  may  not  1>e  present  until  the  disease  is  very  far 
advanced.  There  may  1)e  the  general  and  local  symptoms  of  chronic 
diffuse  nephritis,  or,  when  infection  of  the  genital  tract  occurs,  there  are 
added  the  symptoms  of  pyelitis.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  con- 
dition is  unrecognised,  the  patient  dying  of  some  disease  not  perhaps  in 
itself  fatal,  but  rendered  so  by  the  condition  of  the  kidneys. 

If  hydronephrosis  is  unilateral  there  may  be  no  symptoms  until  the 
dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  has  reached  a  sufficient  size  to  form 
an  abdominal  tumour.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  children  this  condition 
has  been  noted  between  the  third  and  the  eleventh  years.  This  tumour 
may  be  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  or  it  may  fill  the  abdomen.  It  is 
cystic,  and  may  be  confounded  with  a  dermoid  cyst  of  the  ovary.  On 
aspiration  a  fluid  is  withdrawn  which  may  he  clear,  or  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  recognised  as  urine  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  urates  and 
urea.  After  aspiration  the  urine  passed  per  urcthram  may  be  bloody. 
Aspiration  affords  only  temporary  relief,  as  the  tumour  quickly  refills. 
If  an  incision  is  made  and  the  kidney  drained,  a  cure  may  result  with 
the  formation  of  a  fistula.  This  may  continue  indefinitely,  or  infection 
of  the  fistulous  tract  may  occur  and  suppurative  nephritis  be  set  up, 
which  speedily  carries  off  the  patient.  A  better  operation  is  nephrec- 
tomy, which  may  result  in  a  permanent  cure  if  the  opposite  kidney  is 
healthy,  which  is  usually  the  case  if  the  child  is  over  three  years  of  age, 
for  the  reason  above  stated,  viz.,  that  a  child  with  malformation  of  both 
kidneys  usually  dies  in  infancy. 

Movable  Kidney. — This  is  a  rare  condition  in  young  children.  Comby 
has  collected  cightc^en  cases,  of  which  sixteen  were  in  girls  and  two  in 
boys.  MovaI)le  kidney  was  recognised  before  the  tenth  year  in  eight 
cases,  and  in  two  of  these  before  the  fourth  month.  It  has  been  ascrilied 
to  too  long  a  pedicle,  which  may  be  congenital ;  also  to  pressure  from 
abdominal  tumours,  and  to  injury.     The  most  important  symptoms  are 


left  kidney  was  tho  scat  of  chronic  diffuHe  nephritis  of  the  atrophic  variety,  with  well- 
marked  changes  in  the  medullary  jiortions.  The  cortex  showed  much  exudation  and 
less  atrophy,  being  nearly  normal  in  thi(^kness.  The  small  size  of  the  organ  was  due 
chiefly  to  atrophy  of  the  pyramids.  The  walls  of  the  bladdcT  were  greatly  hyper- 
trophied, being  in  places  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.     The  urethra  and  prepuce  were 

normal. 

40 
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paroxysmal  pain,  which  may  follow  exertion,  and  a  movahle  tumour.     A 
twist  in  the  ureter  may  produce  hydroneplirosis. 

URIOACID  INFARCTIONS. 

These  consist  in  a  deposit  in  the  straight  tubes  of  the  kidneys  of  uric 
acid  or  of  amorphous  or  crystalline  urates;  usually  both  kidneys   are 
affected,  and  all  the  pyramids  of  each  kidney.     The  infarctions  ap])ear 
to  the  naked  eye  as  fine,  brownish-yellow,  fan-shaped  striaj.    As8oi*iated 
with  them  there  may  be  granular  deposits  of  uric-acid  salts  in  tlie  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  and  sometimes  evidences  of  catarrlial  inflammation  of  tlie 
pelvis,  including  even  the  presence  of  blood.     This  condition  probably 
occurs,  to  some  degree,  at  least,  in  nearly  all  infants  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  life.     It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  discovery  of  tliese  ap- 
pearances was  proof  that  an  infant  had  breathed,  and  a  certain  medico- 
legal importance  was  therefore  attached  to  them.     This  is  now  known 
not  to  be  the  case,  as  they  are  sometimes  found  in  still-born  infants. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  is  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  before  there 
is  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  it,  so  tliat  tlie  crystals  are  deposited  in  the 
tulics.  Uric-acid  infarctions  are  found  chiefly  in  cliildren  dying  l)efore 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  as 
late  as  the  third  or  fourth  or  even  the  sixth  month.  In  most  of  the 
cases,  as  the  urinary  secretion  becomes  more  abundant,  the  deposits  are 
washed  out  in  the  urine  and  appear  as  brownisli-rcd  or  pink  stains  upon 
the  napkins.  Infarctions  may  give  rise  to  a  sliglit  inflammation  of  the 
renal  tubules,  but  very  rarely  to  any  serious  lesion;  sometimes  they 
remain  as  deposits  in  the  calices  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the 
bladder,  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus.  Tlie  symptoms  to  which  they 
give  rise  are  mainly  scanty  urination  during  tlie  first  week  of  life,  and 
occasionally  anuria  for  the  first  dav  or  two.  Sometimes  there  is  evidence 
of  severe  pain;  priapism  may  be  present,  and  there  is  the  stain  upon  the 
napkin  already  referred  to.  The  treatment  is  to  give  water  freely  and 
some  alkaline  diuretic  such  as  citrate  of  potash.  One  grain  should  be 
given  (»veiy  two  hours  until  the  secretion  is  fully  established ;  this  in  most 
cases  will  be  within  twentv-four  hours. 

CHRONIC   CONGESTION   OF  THE   KIDNEY. 

This  results  from  interference  with  the  return  circulation  of  the 
kidney,  and  mav  be  caused  bv  cono^enital  malformation  or  valvular  dis- 
ease  of  the  heart,  chronic  bronclio-pneumonia  or  chronic  pleurisy;  also 
by  the  pressure  of  any  abdominal  tumour  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava 
or  the  renal  veins. 

The  kidncjvs  are  generally  enlarged,  firmer  than  normal,  and  dark- 
coloured.  All  the  capillary  vessels  are  swollen  and  distended  with  blood, 
and  their  walls  are  thickened.     In  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the  pri- 
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raary  disease,  the  amount  of  urine  passed  is  usually  scanty  and  of  high 
sj)ecific  gravity.  Albumin  and  casts  are  generally  present,  but  are  not 
constant.  The  treatment  should  l)e  directed  toward  the  primary  condi- 
tion, and,  in  addition,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  urine  by 
alkaline  diuretics,  caffein,  digitalis,  and  diuretin. 

ACUTE  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

In  the  succeeding  pages  devoted  to  the  kidney  I  have  followed  in  the 
main  Prudden's  classification. 

In  acute  degeneration  of  the  kidney  tlie  principal  or  only  change  is 
in  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules.  It  is  exceedingly  common  both  in  in- 
fancy and  in  childliood,  being  found  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
autopsies  upon  patients  dying  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  but  it  is  most 
marked  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  acute  pleuro-pneumonia. 
It  may  be  found  in  any  disease  characterised  by  prolonged  high  tempera- 
ture; and  it  is  the  explanation  of  the  cases  of  so-called  febrile  albu- 
minuria. The  cause  is  in  all  probability  direct  irritation  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubules  by  the  toxins  eliminated  bv  the  kidnevs.  It  may  also  be 
induced  l)y  irritating  dnigs,  such  as  cantharidcs  or  turpentine.  By  some 
writers  these  cases  have  been  classed  as  examples  of  acute  nephritis ;  hence 
the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  in  statements  made  as  to  the  fre- 
quency of  nephritis  in  the  different  infectious  diseases. 

The  kidneys  are  usually  slightly  enlarged,  softer,  and  paler  than 
normal.  On  section  the  cortex  may  be  somewhat  thickened,  and  the 
straight  tubules  marked  by  yellowish-gray  lines.  It  is  the  appearance 
commonly  spoken  of  as  cloudy  swelling.  The  kidneys  are  seldom  much 
congested.  The  microscope  shows  a  granular  degeneration  and  death  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  tubules,  and  when  severe  this  may  be  accompanied 
by  congestion  and  the  exudation  of  serum. 

Acute  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  the  original  disease,  except  the  appearance  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  with  a  few  hyaline,  granular,  or  epi- 
thelial casts.  It  can  not  be  said  that  such  a  condition  adds  nmch  to  the 
danger  from  the  original  disease.  In  cases  that  re(!Over,  the  condition  of 
the  kidney  becomes  entirely  normal.  The  development  of  the  symptoms 
of  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  in  infectious  diseases  calls  for  no  special 
treatment  bevond  a  continuance  of  the  fluid  diet. 

ACVTE  DIFFUSE   NEPHRITIS. 

{Acute  Intemtitial  Nephritis;  Acute  Exudative  Nephritis;  Glomerulo-nephritis; 

Acute  Bright' 8  Disease.) 

Etiology. — This  variety  of  nephritis  occurs  apparently  as  a  primaiy 
disease  both  in  infants  and  in  older  children.    Most  such  cases  are  un- 
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doubtedly  of  infe(;tious  origin,  altliough  tlie  point  of  entrance   of  the 
infection  may  Ikj  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine.     Acute   diffuse 
nephritis  is  very  frequently  secondary  to  the  acute  infectious  diseases, 
especially    to    scarlet    fever    and    diphtheria.      It    occasionally    follows 
measles,  varicella,  empyema,  typhoid   fever,  acute  diarrhocal   diseases, 
pneumonia,  meningitis,  influenza,  and  malaria.     It  is  the  characteristic 
variety  of  secondary  nephritis  occurring  in  severe  se])tic  conditions.     The 
exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  in  some  cases  the  irritation  from 
toxins;  hut  usually  there  is  in  addition  tlu?  entrance  of  patliogenic  organ- 
isms carried  by  the  circulation.     Thus  in  post -scarlatinal  nephritis,  of 
which  the  one  under  consideration  is  the  characteristic  form,  the  cause  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  l>e  the  toxins  of  the  primary  disease,  to  which 
in  many  cases  is  added  infection  by  the  stre[)toc()ccus.    While  nephritis 
is  more  frecpient  after  severe  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  it  may  occur  after 
those  which  are  very  mild,  even  when  patients  have  been  kept  in  lied 
throughout  the  disease.    The  frequency  of  nephritis  as  a  sequel  of  scarlet 
fever  varies  much  in  difl*erent  epidemics;  the  average  is  from  six  to 
ten  per  cent.     I  have  seen  two  cases  of  acute  nej)hritis  in  infants,  the 
apparent  cause  of  which  was  the  irritation  (►f  a  highly  concentrated  urine. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  infants  taking  for  a  long  time  very  little 
food,  and  almost  no  water. 

Lesions. — In  severe  cases  the  kidneys  are  usually  eidarged,  soft,  and 
cedeiftatous.  The  (;a[>sule  is  non-adherent.  The  cortex  is  thickencKl, 
either  reddened  or  pale;  frecpiently  it  is  mottled  with  r(»d,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  small  luemorrhages.  There  nuiy  be  congestion  of  the  entire 
organ;  or  the  pyramids  may  seem  unusually  red  by  contrast  with  the  pale 
and  thickened  cortex. 

All  the  structures  of  the  kidney — glomeruli,  tubular  epithelium,  and 
interstitial  tissue — are  involved  in  the  inflamnuitory  ])ro('ess.  The  cells 
covering  the  glomerular  tufts  of  ca})illaries  are  swollen  and  j)roliferated. 
They  have  frequently  undergone  fatty  degeneration  and  separated.  The 
epithelial  cells  lining  Bowman's  ca])sule  may  undergo  the  same  changes, 
but  usually  to  a  lesser  degrcni.  The  si)ace  between  the  capsule  and  the 
tuft  may  contain  exfoliatinl  epithelium  in  considerable  (juantity,  also  cell- 
detritus,  albuminous  (granular)  exudate,  leucocytes,  and  red  blood-cells. 
The  tubular  e])ithelium  undergoes  albuminous  and  fatty  degeneration 
and  may  desquamate.  Thus  the  tubules  may  contain  epithelial  frag- 
ments, serum,  red  blood-cells,  l(»ucocytes,  and  casts.  The  interstitial 
connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serum  and  in  ])laces  with  small  round 
cells.  In  easels  of  longer  (hiration  a  general  increase  of  thi?  connective 
tissue  may  take  j>lace,  which  is  pernument. 

When  the  glomerular  changes  are  espwially  marked,  as  in  acute 
nephritis  following  scarlet  fever,  the  process  is  often  spoken  of  as 
glomeralo-nepkrills.     If  the  degeneration  of  the  tubular  epithelium  is 
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extreme,  as  in  severe  cases  of  diphtheria  dying  shortly  after  the  onset, 
tlic  nephritis  may  ho  doserihod  as  tlie  parPtichifUMtous  or  degenerative 
type.  In  the  hannorrluKjic  form  there  are  ha^morrhafi^es  into  the  tuhiiles, 
gh)menili,  or  interstitial  tissue.  In  infants  and  young  children  the  ex- 
udative type  of  acute  diffuse  nephritis  is  especially  frequent.  In  this 
there  is  an  exudative  inflammation  with  large  accumulations  of  leucocytes, 
serum,  and  red  hlood-cells  in  the  glomeruli  and  tuhules,  the  parenchyma 
and  interstitial  tissue  sometimes  heing  markedly  and  sometimes  but 
slightly  changed.  Should  the  interstitial  tissue  suffer  early  and  severely, 
the  nephritis  becomes  of  the  productive  or  interstitial  type.  This  form  is 
most  frecjuently  seen  with  severe,  protracted  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria,^  e8})ecially  in  older  children.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  an  ap- 
parently independent  process. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Primnnj  Form  in  Infants. — These  cases  are  not  com- 
mon, and  the  symptoms  are  so  obscure  that  they  are  often  overlooked. 
At  least  ten  such  cases  hav(»  come  under  my  observation.  The  inflamma- 
tion in  most  of  them  was  of  the  exudative  type. 

T\\Q  (mset  in  nearly  every  instance  was  abrupt,  usually  with  high 
fever  and  vomiting,  the  t(Mnj)erature  being  in  several  cases  over  104**  F. 
Dropsy  was  very  exce])tional,  being  noted  in  but  six  cases;  in  most  of 
these  it  was  slight,  and  seen  only  toward  the  close  of  the  disease.  Fever 
was  present  in  all  cases.  In  those  observed  by  myself  it  was  high  and 
irregular  in  type,  ranging  from  lOl**  to  105°  F.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  was  from  eight  days  to  four  weeks,  the  average  l)eing  about  two 
and  a  half  wcH'ks.  Vomiting  and  diarrhcpa  were  noted  in  half  the  cases, 
but  were  rarely  prominent,  and  marked  either  the  onset  of  the  attack, 
or  were  traceable  to  indigestion  accompanying  the  fever;  very  rarely  did 
they  exist  as  symptoms  of  urannia.  Ana?mia  was  a  prominent  symptom 
in  nearly  every  cas(»,  and  it  was  this  which  enabled  me  in  several  instances 
to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  Xervous  symptoms  were  usually  ])rom- 
inent.  In  several  patients  there  was  dyspncpa  without  pulnumary  dis- 
ease, partly  dues  no  douht,  to  the  anaemia.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  was 
marked  restlessness  or  muscular  twitchings,  and  in  three  there  were  (con- 
vulsions. Dulness  and  apathy  were  present  in  the  majority  of  the  fatal 
cases,  but  deep  coma  was  never  scH»n.  S(»veral  pati(»nts  presented  the 
typical  symptoms  of  the  ty])hoid  condition.  Tht'  urine  was  rarely  scanty 
until  near  the  close  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  not  even  then.  Sup- 
j)ressi()n  of  urine  occurred  in  but  a  few  cases.  Albumin  was  freipiently 
absent  early  in  the  attack,  l)ut  was  invariably  present  at  a  late  jx»riod, 
although  rarely  in  large  amount.  Casts  were  found  in  all  cases  that  were 
carefully  exannned  microscoi)ically.     They  were  not  usually  numerous. 


*  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pc»arro,  Diphtheria:  A  Study  of  the  Bacteriology  and 
Pathology  of  Two  lIundnMl  and  Twenty  Fatal  Catw^s,  1901. 
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and  were  chiefly  of  the  liyaline,  granular,  and  epithelial  varieties.  No 
hlcK)d  casts  were  seen.  There  were  usually  many  pus  cells  and  renal 
epithelial  cells,  together  witli  red  l)hK)d-cell8  in  moderate  numbers. 

Of  the  twenty-four  cases,  sixteen  died  and  eight  recovered.  Of  my 
own  ten  cases,  nine  were  fatal,  the  diagnosis  being  confirmed  by  autopsy 
in  every  case  but  two.  Whether  these  figures  represent  the  actual  mor- 
tality of  the  disease  it  is  difficult  to  say.  No  doubt  there  are  many  mild 
cases  which  are  unrecognised.  The  severe  ones,  however,  are  quite  uni- 
formly fatal,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the  patients. 

2.  Primary  Form  in  Older  Children, — This  also  is  a  rare  form  of 
renal  disease.  As  compared  with  the  same  condition  in  infants,  the  onset 
is  usually  less  abrupt,  the  febrile  symptoms  are  less  marked,  and  the  ter- 
mination is  less  frequently  fatal.  Dropsy  is  rarely  marked,  and  often 
there  is  none  at  all.  The  urine  is  only  slightly  diminished  in  quantity: 
the  amount  of  albumin  is  small;  casts  are  not  numerous,  and  usually 
hyaline,  epithelial,  or  granular;  very  rarely  is  there  much  blood  present. 
Uraemia  is  infrequent,  and  the  prognosis  is  better  than  in  infancy. 

The  interstitial  type  may  begin  abruptly  with  febrile  symptoms, 
dropsy,  headache,  lumbar  pains,  scanty  urine,  and  often  with  vomiting; 
or  it  may  come  on  somewhat  insidiously  with  few  constitutional  s\'mp- 
toms,  but  with  dropsy  and  changtfs  in  the  urine. 

3.  Secondary  Form. — The  secondary  nephritis  of  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases may  occur  at  the  height  of  the  febrile  process  or  at  a  later  period, 
and  its  severity  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  infection. 
The  general  symptoms  of  nephritis  are  often  not  marked,  and  dropsy 
is  rare;  so  that  unless  the  urine  is  examined  the  condition  mav  be  over- 
looked.  The  urinary  changes  are  essentially  tlie  same  as  those  already 
mentioned  in  the  primary  cases.  Suppression  of  urine  and  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  symptoms  of  acute  uraemia  are  infrequent.  While  nephritis 
adds  ccmsiderably  to  the  danger  from  the  primary  disease,  it  is  seldom 
itself  the  cause  of  death,  although  this  is  sometimes  the  case  in  scarlet 
fever  or  diphtheria. 

The  characteristic  type  of  nephritis  which  follows  scarlet  fever  most 
frequently  develops  during  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the  disease.  The 
onset  may  be  gradual,  dropsy  being  first  noticed.  Or  it  may  begin  ab- 
ruptly without  dropsy,  but  with  headache,  vomiting,  scanty  urine,  fever, 
and  even  convulsions.  The  temperature  generally  ranges  from  1()0°  to 
101 .5"*  F.,  but  in  very  severe  attacks  it  may  l>e  104°  or  105°  F.  While 
dro]>sy  is  usually  present,  it  may  l^e  slight  or  absent  in  severe  and  even  in 
fatal  cases.  It  is  first  seen  in  the  face,  next  in  the  feet,  legs,  and  scrotum  ; 
there  may  be  general  anasarca,  with  dropsy  of  tlie  serous  cavities  of  the 
body,  the  pleura,  or  the  peritona?um,  rarely  the  pericardium.  As  the 
disease  progresses  there  is  always  a  very  marked  degree  of  anaemia. 

The  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  and  may  be 
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suppressed.  Albumin  is  invariably  present,  although  not  always  at  first ; 
it  is  usually  in  large  amount,  often  enough  to  render  the  urine  solid 
upon  boiling.  The  urine  is  of  a  dark,  reddish-brown  or  smoky  colour, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  red  blood-cells  or  haemoglobin.  The  total 
amount  of  urea  eliminated  is  far  below  the  normal.  The  specific  gravity 
may  be  low,  even  though  the  quantity  is  very  small.  Casts  are  present 
in  great  numbers,  chiefly  hyaline,  granular,  and  epithelial  casts  from  the 
straight  tubes;  not  infrequently  there  are  blood  casts.  Rod  blood-cells 
are  present  in  great  numl>ers ;  also  many  leucocytes,  and  renal  epithelium. 

The  duration  of  the  active  symptoms  in  cases  terminating  in  recovery 
is  from  one  to  three  weeks.  The  temperature  and  dropsy  gradually  sub- 
side. Improvement  in  the  urine  is  shown  by  an  increase  in  quantity,  by 
an  increased  elimination  of  urea,  and  by  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
blood,  albumin,  and  the  number  of  casts.  A  few  casts  may  persist  for 
several  weeks,  and  a  small  amount  of  albumin  for  two  or  three  months. 

J  a  the  graver  cases,  w^hen  the  onset  is  accompanied  by  high  temper- 
ature, ])ain  in  the  bairk  and  loins,  and  a  rapid,  full  pulse  of  high  tension, 
the  urine  is  very  scanty  and  is  often  suppressed.  Then  follow  the  symp- 
toms of  ura?mia.  In  children  this  is  usually  manifested  by  vomiting, 
gn?at  restlessness  or  apathy,  and  often  by  diarrhoea.  Ia»ss  frequently 
there  is  headache,  dimness  of  vision,  stupor  developing  into  coma,  or 
convulsions.  If  the  secretion  of  urine  is  re-established,  the  nervous  symp- 
toms abate  and  the  patient  may  recrover.  This  has  been  known  to  occur 
after  complete  suppression  has  lasted  thirty-six  hours.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  mistake  retention  for  suppression.  If  doubt  exists,  percus- 
sion of  the  bladder  and  the  use  of  the  catheter  will  quickly  settle  the 
question. 

There  are  several  conij)lications  for  which  the  physician  must  con- 
stantly lx»  on  the  lookout  during  attacks  of  acute  nephritis;  the  most 
fre<|uent  are  pneunumia,  pleurisy,  ])ericarditis,  and  endocarditis;  more 
rarely  there  may  be  meningitis  and  a»dema  of  .the  glottis.  It  is  from 
complications  or  acute  uraemia  that  death  usually  occurs. 

Prognosis. — This  is  to  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view:  first, 
the  danger  to  life  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  and,  stvondly, 
the  danger  of  the  development  of  chronic  nephritis.  The  great  majority 
of  patients  survive  the  acute  stage,  and  not  infrecjuently  even  those  re- 
cover who  have  })rcsent(Ml  grave  symptoms  of  uraMuic  poisoning.  The 
quantity  and  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  and  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  casts,  are  a  much  better  guide  in  prognosis  than  the  amount  of  albu- 
min. The  existence  of  severe  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  stui)or,  intense 
headache,  dimness  of  vision,  and  persistent  vomiting,  add  much  to  the 
gravity  of  tlu?  case,  as  does  also  the  presence  of  any  serious  complication. 
In  general  it  may  he  said  that  if  there  is  no  suppression  of  urine,  or  if 
there  are  no  symptoms  of  uraMnia  and  no  complications,  recovery  is 
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almost  certain  if  the  child  is  over  three  years  old ;  in  younger  children 
the  outlook  is  less  favourable.  Tlie  geneial  opinion  prevails  that  acute 
diffuse  nephritis  in  childhood,  whether  it  is  primary  or  occurs  as  a  com- 
plication of  scarlet  fever,  is  rarely  followed  by  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease;  and  such  was  tlie  view  I  formerly  held.  Larger  exjx^rience, 
however,  has  convinced  me  that  this  sequel  is  not  very  uncomniou.  The 
interval  of  apparent  health  niiiy  sometimes  cover  a  period  of  several 
years,  and  the  later  nephritis  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes;  but  all 
cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  should  be  carefully  watched  for  a  long  time, 
and  after  a  se\''ere  attack  a  guarded  prognosis  should  always  be  given 
as  regards  the  ultimate  result.^ 

Treatment. — l^rophylaxis  is  imj)ortant,  and  relates  principally  to  the 
secondary  form  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases,  es}>e- 
cially  post-scarlatinal  nephritis;  but  the  measures  here  outlined  aj)ply 
equally  to  all  varieties.     The  inflammation  of  the  kidney  being  in  most 
of  these  cases  the  rcvsult  of  direct  irritation  by  the  toxins  which  are  elim- 
inated by  them,  it  follows  that  elimination  through  the  skin  and  intes- 
tines should  be  increased,  and  that  the  urine  should  be  rendered  as  little 
irritating  as  possible  by  largely  increasing  its  quantity.     The  first  indi- 
cation is  met  by  frequent  sponging,  warm  baths,  and  kee])ing  the  bowels 
freely  opened  by  saline  cathartics,  surticient  being  given  to  produce  one 
or  two  loovse  movements  daily.     To  meet  the  second  indication,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  kept  upon  a  diet  of  milk  and  farinaceous  food,  at  least 
for  the  three  weeks  of  the  disease,  and,  if  j)()ssii)le,  for  a  full  month. 
At  the  same  time  he  should  drink  very  freely  cf  alkaline*  mineral  waters, 

ft<r  ft 

or  of  plain  water.  If  milk  is  not  well  borne,  kuniyss,  whey,  buttermilk, 
or  junket  may  be  used,  or  thin  gnicls  mixed  with  niilk.  When  the  first 
trace  of  albumin  a])pears  in  the  urine  this  plan  of  treatment  should  in- 
variablv  be  followed.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  after  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  at  least  a  week  after 
the  temperature  has  become  normal. 

The  mild  cases  of  acute  nephritis  tend  to  spontaneous  recovery  under 
the  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  outline<l,  i.  e.,  rest  in  bed,  the  diet 
mentioned,  the  drinking  of  large  quantities  of  water,  and  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  skin  and  bowels.  These  measures  should  be  continued  so 
long  as  the  urine  contains  any  considerable  amount  of  albumin,  or  so 
long  as  the  patient's  general  condition  will  ])ermit.     Shouhl  he  become 

*  The  following  case  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  this  ])()i:.l :  A  girl  at  the  age 
of  seven  years  had  scarlet  fever,  followed  by  nephritis;  the  dr()j)sy  having  lasted,  it 
was  reported,  for  three  months.  She  was  believed  to  have  nu'ovc  red  jx^rfectly,  and 
remained  in  apparent  health  until  she  was  sixteen,  when,  as  a  supposed  result  of  a 
severe  chilling,  she  developed  dropsy  and  all  the  symptoms  of  :icu(e  n('i)hritis.  From 
that  time,  although  she  lived  for  three  years,  and  wius  often  for  months  at  a  time 
seemingly  in  the  best  of  health,  her  urine  was  never  free  from  casts  and  albumin,  and 
she  finally  died  in  ursemic  convulsions. 
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very  anapinic,  or  lose  much  in  weight,  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
diet  l)v  the  addition  of  more  solid  food.  An  increase  in  the  diet  and 
exercise  sliould  be  made  very  gradually,  and  the  effect  upon  the  urine 
carefully  watched. 

The  severe  cases,  with  scanty  urine,  fever  and  marked  dropsy,  re- 
<juire  more  active  treatment.  Free  diaphoresis  should  be  maintained  by 
the  hot  pack  or  vapour  bath.  Active  counter-irritation  should  be  main- 
tained over  the  kidneys  by  dry  cups  followed  by  poultices,  or  the  mustard 
paste.  Two  or  three  loose  movements  from  the  bowels  should  be  secured 
by  the  administration  of  calomel  or,  better  by  Uochelle  or  Epsom  salts. 
Harm  is  sometimes  done  by  carrying  this  de})letion  too  far,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  patient's  general  condition  must  be  closely  watched.  If  sup- 
])ression  of  urine  occurs  with  the  development  of  urajmic  symptoms — 
delirium,  high  temj)erature,  flushed  face,  vomiting,  and  a  pulse  of  high 
tension — nitroglycerin  is  indicated;  a  child  of  five  years  may  take  gr.  -^ij^ 
every  hour  for  five  or  six  doses,  or  until  an  effect  is  produced. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  rectal  injections  of  a  normal  salt  solu- 
tion should  be  given  high  in  the  colon,  at  a  temperature  of  from  10-1° 
to  108°  F.  At  least  two  quarts  should  be  given  several  times  a  day,  to  be 
continued  until  a  free  flow  of  urine  is  established.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  we  possess  of  increasing  elimination  by  the  kidneys 
and  skin. 

The  nervous  synij)tom8  of  ura}mia  are  best  relieved  by  chloral,  which 
should  be  given  per  rectum.  When  such  symptoms  are  marked,  from 
six  to  ten  grains  are  required  for  a  child  of  five  years,  to  be  rejieated 
in  two  hours  if  no  improvement  is  sckju.  Ura»mic  convulsions  may  some- 
times be  averted  by  the  use  of  morphine  hyiH)dermically.  In  extreme 
conditions  not  relieved  bv  the  measures  mentioned,  venesection  should 
by  all  means  be  practised ;  from  three  to  six  ounces  of  bh)od  may  be  drawn 
from  a  chihl  of  five  years,  according  to  his  general  c*ondition  and  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Tlie  depressing  effect  may  largely  be  overcome 
by  immediately  foHowing  this  with  an  intravenous  injection  of  a  normal 
salt  solution.  Twice  as  much  as  the  fluid  drawn  should  be  introduced. 
This  will  ahnost  invariably  give  at  least  temporary  relief,  which  may 
afford  time  for  the  operaticm  of  other  measures  such  as  catharsis  and 
diaphoresis.  Pulmonary  a'dema  is  no  contra-indicatitm  to  bleeding; 
the  best  of  all  guidi's  as  to  its  use  is  a  pulse  of  very  high  tensicm. 

One  should  always  \h>  on  the  lookout  for  complications,  especially 
dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities,  ix»ricarditis,  and  aMlema  of  the  lungs.  ('<m- 
valescence  is  nearly  always  slow,  and  a  patient  who  has  suffered  from 
nephritis  nwds  careful  attenticm  for  a  long  time.  AnaMuia  is  always 
present,  and  in^n  is  rc([uired.  The  diet  should  Im>  carefully  restricttnl 
for  several  months;  much  nitrogenous  food  should  be  av(uded.  If  the 
disease  tends  to  })ass  into  a  subacute  form,  the  child  should,  if  j^ssible. 
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be  sent  to  a  warm  climate,  and  kept  there  during  the  succeeding  winter, 
and  every  means  taken  to  improve  the  general  nutrition.  Flannels 
sliould  l)e  worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  special  precautions  taken  against 
any  exposure  which  might  cause  an  exacerbation  of  the  disease. 

CHRONIC  NEPHRITIS. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  an  infrequent  condition  in 
chihlhood.  In  infancy  it  is  almost  unknown,  except  in  connection  with 
congenital  hydronephrosis  or  other  malformations  of  the  kidney.  Two 
pathological  varieties  are  met  with:  (1)  clironic  diffuse  nephritis  of 
the  parenchymatous  or  degenerative  type;  (2)  chronic  diffuse  nephri- 
tis of  the  interstitial  or  productive  type.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
form(?r  mav  assume  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  varictv. 

Etiology. — Chronic  nephritis  is  most  frequently  seen  as  a  sequel  of 
the  acute  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever,  less  often  after  other  acute  infections. 
The  only  other  important  causes  in  early  life  are  hereditary  syphilis, 
chronic  tuberculosis,  and  valvular  disease  of  tlie  heart.  Nearly  all  the 
cases  occur  in  children  over  five  years  of  age. 

Lesions. — The  lesions  of  chnmic  nephritis  in  childhood  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  seen  in  later  life.  In  the  chronic  parenchymatous 
type  the  kidneys  are  usually  enlarged,  the  surface  is  smooth  or  slightly 
nodular,  and  the  thickened  cortex  yellowish-while  on  scndion.  These  are 
often  called  '^  large  white  kidneys."  On  the  other  hand,  the  kidneys 
may  be  nearly  normal  in  appearance,  or  smaller  and  with  a  thinner  cortex 
than  is  usual.  In  the  so-called  **  large  red  kidneys  '^  the  cortex  is  red  or 
mottled  red  and  yellow,  owing  to  haemorrhages  into  the  tubules  or  in- 
terstitial tissue.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  renal  epithelium  is 
swollen,  granular,  fatty,  and  degenerated.  The  tubes  (rontain  leucocytes, 
red  cells,  cast  matter,  and  the  detritus  of  broken-down  epithelial  cells. 
In  some  places  they  are  dilated,  in  others  atrophied.  In  the  glomeruli 
there  is  a  growth  of  cai)sule  cells,  com])ression  and  atrophy  of  the  tufts, 
with  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue. 

In  the  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  of  the  interstitial  type  (granular 
kidney)  the  organs  are  smaller  than  normal,  with  a  nodular  surface  and 
adherent  capsule.  The  cortex  is  thinned,  and  the  colour  is  gray  or  red. 
In  addition  to  the  lesions  found  in  the  preceding  variety,  there  is  an 
extensive  production  of  new  (^mnective  tissue,  which  is  irregularly  dis- 
tributed througliout  the  kidneys.  The  tubules  in  some  places  are  dilated 
to  form  cysts  of  considerable  size,  while  in  others  tlicy  have  completely 
disa])i)eared.  The  glomeruli  may  be  atrophied  to  little  iibrous  balls; 
or  if  chronic  congestion  has  ])receded  the  inflammation,  some  may  be 
large  and  the  capillaries  dilated  with  hyaline  degeneration  of  their 
walls. 
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Symptoms. — 1.  Chronic  Xcphritis  of  the  Parenchymatous  Type. — 
This  form  of  the  disease  may  be  ehronie  from  the  outset,  or  follow  an 
acute  attack  from  which  tlie  patient  is  often  believed  to  have  recovered 
completely.  The  symptoms  sometimes  iuimediately  follow  the  acute 
attack;  at  others  there  is  an  interval  of  apparent  recovery,  extending 
over  a  few  months  or  even  years.  Very  rarely  no  such  history  of  an 
antecedent  acute  attack  can  be  obtained,  and  the  symptoms  come  on 
gradually  and  insidiously.  Such  cases  occur  chiefly  in  older  children, 
and  their  clinical  features  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  adult 
life. 

As  a  rule  dropsy  is  present,  although  it  is  variable  in  amount,  and 
fluctuates  considerably  fnmi  time  to  time.  There  may  be  not  only 
oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue,  but  effusion  into  the  pleura,  peritonaeum, 
and  even  the  pericardium.  As  the  case  progresses,  anaemia  is  always  a 
marked  symptom.  There  are  various  disturbances  of  digestion — loss  of 
appetite,  occasional  vomiting,  and  attacks  of  diarrhoea.  From  time  to 
time  nervous  symptoms  may  be  quite  prominent,  such  as  headaches,  sleep- 
lessness, neuralgia,  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion,  and  dyspnoea.  Attacks 
of  epistaxis  are  not  infrequent. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  urine  contains  albumin  and 
casts.  They  vary  much  in  amount  at  different  periods  in  the  disease, 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progress.  During  periods  of  exacerbation, 
]x>th  albumin  and  casts  are  very  abundant,  while  in  the  intervals  the 
amount  of  albumin  mav  be  small  and  the  casts  few.  The  casts  are 
hyaline,  granular,  epithelial,  and  fatty.  The  daily  quantity  of  urine  is 
much  reduced  during  the  periods  of  exacerbation,  while  at  other  times 
it  may  be  nearly  normal.    The  specific  gravity  is  usually  normal  or  high. 

If  amyloid  degeneration  is  present,  there  are  generally  associated  with 
the  renal  symptoms,  others  dependent  upon  amyloid  changes  in  other 
organs.  The  spleen  and  liver  are  enlarged;  there  may  be  ascites  and 
diarrhu?a,  and   there  is  usually   present  a  peculiar  alabaster  cachexia. 

The  durati(m  of  this  form  of  chr(mic  nephritis  depends  much  upon 
the  surroundings  of  the  j)atient  and  the  treatment.  It  is  rarely  shorter 
than  two  years,  and  it  may  last  for  numy  years.  The  progress  is  always 
irregular,  and  markc^l  by  periods  of  exacerbation  and  remi.ssicm.  The 
patients  die  from  acute  uraemia,  from  some  intercurrent  disease,  or  from 
complicating  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or  from 
pulmonary  cede  ma. 

2.  Chronic  Nephritis  of  the  Interstitial  Type. — This  is  a  very  rare 
disease  in  early  life,  being  nmch  less  frequent  even  than  the  preceding 
variety  of  nephritis.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  history  of  hereditary 
syphilis;  in  others,  of  chronic  alcoholism.  The  early  symptoms  are  few, 
and  the  disease  usually  develops  insidiously.  The  urine  is  pale,  exces- 
sive in  amount,  and  of  low  specific  gravity — I'.OOl  to  l.OOS.    Albumin 
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is  often  absent,  and,  when  found,  the  quantity  is  small.  Dropsy  like- 
wise is  rare,  and  never  marked.  Nervous  symptoms  are  often  prominent, 
such  as  headache,  attacks  of  spasmodic  dyspnoea  resembling  asthma, 
neuralgias,  and  disturbances  of  vision.  High  arterial  tension  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  are  regular  symptoms;  and  even  atheroma- 
tous degeneration  of  the  arteries  may  l)e  present.  Dickinson  reports  an 
instance  of  this  in  a  patient  only  six  years  of  age.  Late  in  the  disease. 
haemorrhages  may  occur,  and  these  may  be  the  cause  of  death.  Filatoff 
has  reported  a  cerebral  haemorrhage  in  a  child  of  eleven  years.  Acute 
uraemia  is,  liowever,  the  usual  termination  of  this  form  of  nephritis. 
The  course  is  slow,  and  the  disease  may  be  overlooked  until  the  final 
unemic  symptoms  oc*cur. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  chronic  nephritis  as  to  complete  re- 
covery is  always  unfavourable;  and  although  cases  are  seen  in  which 
symptoms  are  absent  for  several  years,  they  almost  invariably  return. 
As  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  no  exact  prognosis  can  be  given,  because 
from  the  symptoms,  it  is  difficult  or  impossil)le  to  determine  exactly  the 
extent  of  the  disease  in  the  kidney  and  the  rapidity  of  its  progress.  The 
continued  passage  of  a  large  amount  of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  is  in- 
variably to  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  fibroid  changes  in  the  Mal- 
pighian  tufts,  and  is  a  bad  symptom.  A  large  amount  of  dropsy,  the 
coexistence  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  marked  renal  insuf- 
ficiency, as  shown  by  the  quantitative  examination  of  the  urine,  are  all 
very  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — Chronic  nephritis,  like  the  acute  forms,  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked  l)ecause  of  the  failure  to  examine  the  urine  in  children. 
Regular  and  frequent  examinations  should  be  made  in  all  cases  of  con- 
vulsions, of  persistent  or  frequent  headaches,  severe  anaemia,  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  high  arterial  tension  and  of  general  malnutrition,  as  well 
as  when  the  more  obvious  symptoms  of  renal  disease,  such  as  dropsy  and 
scanty  urine,  are  present.  Nor  should  one  be  too  ready  to  make  the 
diagnosis  of  functional  albuminuria  because  he  finds  albumin  only  o<> 
casionally  and  in  small  quantity.  All  such  cases  demand  most  careful 
observation  and  the  closest  attention  for  a  long  period  before  excluding 
organic  renal  disease. 

Treatment. — Children  with  chronic  nephritis  are  to  be  treated  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  adults.  The  purpose  of  treatment  is  to  retard  as 
much  as  possible  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  to  relieve  the  symptoms 
as  they  arise.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remove  the  patient 
from  conditions  in  which  exacerbations  are  liable  to  occur.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible, he  should  be  sent  to  a  warm,  dry  climate  in  winter,  and  all  exposure 
to  cold  avoided ;  an  out-door  life  is  desirable.  Most  patients  require  gen- 
eral tonic  treatment  with  very  moderate  but  regular  exercise,  never  car- 
ried to  the  point  of  fatigue,  as  much  rest  as  possible  in  a  recumbent 
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position,  a  fluid  diet,  consisting  largely  of  milk  as  long  as  this  can  be 
borne,  and  tlie  administration  of  iron.  Dropsy  calls  for  a  salt-free  diet, 
diuretics,  saline  cathartics,  and  vascular  stinmlants.  If  uraemia  de- 
velops, with  high  arterial  tension  and  stupor,  headache,  and  convulsions, 
venesection  should  be  resorted  to,  or  nitroglycerin  used.  Morphine  may 
be  given  hypodermically  if  tlie  nervous  symptoms  are  very  marked. 

Decapsulation  of  the  kidney  is  to  be  considered  in  cases  growing 
progressively  worse  in  spite  of  medical  treatment.  The  immediate  risks 
of  the  operation  are  rather  less  than  would  be  expected.  I  have  seen 
striking  temporary  benefit  in  several  cases  when  this  operation  was  done 
upon  young  children.  In  no  case,  however,  was  the  improvement  per- 
manent, all  the  patients  dying  within  a  year  after  it  was  performed. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

In  general  tuberculosis,  miliary  tubercles  are  frequently  seen  both 
upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney  and  in  its  substance.  These  give  rise  to 
no  symptoms  and  are  of  no  clinical  importance.  Larger  tuberculous 
deposits  are  extremely  rare  in  early  life.  They  usually  occur  in  patients 
who  are  the  subjects  of  general  tul>erculosis,  and  are  associated  with 
tul)erculosis  of  other  pjirts  of  the  gcnito-urinary  tract,  or  they  may  exist 
as  the  primary,  or  even  the  only,  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  body.  Ascend- 
ing infection  occurs  occasionally  but  it  is  rare;  nearly  all  cases  are  of  the 
descending  type,  i.  c.,  primary  in  the  kidney.  Infection  of  the  kidney 
therefore  generally  takes  place  through  the  circulation  and  not  from  the 
bladder.  Aldibert's  figures  show  that  in  children  the  bladder  usually 
cscajK's  even  when  the  kidneys  are  tul)ercidous,  for  of  thirteen  cases  of 
renal  tuberculosis  the  l)lad(ler  was  involved  in  but  two.  The  disease  when 
primary  begins  in  the  cortex,  but  soon  extends  to  tlie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pelvis  and  the  caliccs  of  the  kidney,  and  also  to  the  pyramids. 
As  a  rule,  but  one  kidney  is  affected.  The  process  may  1x3  confined  to 
the  pyramids,  wliere  are  found  cheesy  nodules  which  may  Ikj  single  or 
multiple.  These  ultimately  break  down  and  form  abscesses.  The  process 
may  result  in  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  pyramids,  and  even  of 
portions  of  the  cortex,  so  that  the  kidney  may  consist  of  a  mere  shell  of 
renal  tissue.  Suppuration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidney  (peri- 
nephritic  abscess)  often  coexists. 

The  symptoms  are  quite  indefinite.  There  may  be  localised  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  and  a  tumour  if  there  is  pieri- 
nephritis.  The  symptoms  of  irritability  of  the  bladder  may  l)e  almost  as 
severe  as  in  cases  of  calculus.  Pus  usually  appears  in  the  urine  as  a  con- 
stant symptom,  and  blood  is  often  present.  But  the  only  thing  that  is 
diagnostic  is  the  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  adults. 
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MALIGNANT  TUMOURS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  tumours  of  tlie  kidney  are  malignant. 
Of  fifty-one  cases  collected  by  Aldibert  which  were  operated  upon,  forty- 
eight  were  malignant,  and  three  benign. 

Malignant  growths  are  almost  invariably  primary.    In  children  under 
five  years,  although  not  common,  they  are  yet  more  frequent  than  any 
other  variety  of  malignant  tumour  of  the  abdomen.     The  earlier  cases 
reported  were  classed  as  carcinoma.    It  is  now  well  established  that  car- 
cinoma is  very  infrequent,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cases  are  varieties  of 
sarcoma.    The  tumour  grows  from  the  cortex  of  the  kidney,  or  from  the 
pelvis,  sometimes  from  the  adrenals.    It  may  infiltrate  the  whole  kidney, 
so  that  there  is  no  trace  of  renal  structure  remaining,  or  it  may  form 
an  immense  tumour  on  one  side  of  the  kidney,  which  is  only  partially 
invaded.    These  tumours  are  very  rarely  cystic,  hut  tliey  are  quite  soft, 
and  haemorrhages  often  occur  into  their  substance.     There  may  be  sec- 
ondary growths  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  retroperitoneal  glands,  in  the 
opposite  kidney,  in  the  intestines,  or  in  the  pancreas.     Pressure  of  the 
tumour  upon  the  ureter  may  lead  to  hydronephro.^ivS,  and  upon  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  to  tlirombosis  of  that  vessel.    As  it  grows,  the  tumour 
sometimes   becomes   adherent   to  nearly   all   the  al)dominal   organs   by 
localised  peritonitis.    It  may  lead  to  ascites,  but  it  very  rarely  causes  gen- 
eral peritonitis.    The  growth  may  reach  a  great  size,  usually  from  five  to 
fifteen  pounds,  but  in  one  (;ase  reported  by  Jacobi  it  weighed  thirty-six 
pounds.     In  Seibert's  collection  of  forty-eight  cases  the  right  kidney 
was  involved  in  twenty-four,  the  left  in  twenty-two,  and  both  kidneys 
in  two  cases. 

Etiology. — These  tumours  of  the  kidney  may  be  congenital.  This 
was  true  of  o  cases  in  a  series  of  55  collected  by  Jacobi.  The  majority 
occur  in  early  childhood.  In  the  collection  of  130  cases  by  Longstreet 
Taylor  in  which  the  ages  are  given,  106  were  observed  during  the  first 
five  years,  and  57  of  these  in  the  first  two  years  of  life.  The  sexes  were 
about  equally  affected. 

Symptoms. — The  principal  symptoms  are  tumour,  hsematuria,  and 
cachexia.  The  tumour  is  usuallv  first  noticed.  It  is  in  most  cases  dis- 
covered  in  the  loin,  but  grows  forward  toward  the  median  line.  Its  sur- 
face may  be  lobulated  and  irregular  or  quite  smooth ;  and  although  solid, 
it  is  sometimes  so  soft  as  to  give  an  obscure  sensation  of  fluctuation. 
It  may  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  causing  displacement  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  intestines,  and  lungs.  The  progress  of  the  growth  is  usually 
rapid,  so  that  from  the  size  of  a  fist,  the  tumour  may  grow  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  months  so  as  to  fill  the  abdomen.  By  careful  palpation  it 
will  be  found — certainly  when  the  tumour  is  small — that  although  it 
may  be  quite  freely  movable,  its  attachment  is  near  the  lumbar  spine. 
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Haematuria  may  be  tlie  first  Bymptom  noticed.  The  amount  of  blood 
pasai.>d  ig  sometimes  quite  large,  hut  is  usually  small,  and  may  be  discuv- 
erc'd  only  hy  the  niieroatope.  I'ain  is  rare,  and  is  due  to  hxaliscd  peri- 
tonitis. Constitutional  symptoms  are  absent  until  the  tumour  has  at- 
tained a  large  size,  when  a  cache.xia  develops  and  the  patient  wastea 
steadily  while  the  tumour  continues  to  grow.  The  pressure  effects 
are  <lyspnipa,  from  compression  of  the  lungs;  cedema  of  the  lower 
extremities,  from  pressure  upon  or  thrombosis  of  the  vena  cava; 
vomiting  and  indigestion,  from  pressure  upon  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. Secondary  de- 
posits very  rarely  cause 
any  symptoms  except  in 
the  lungs,  where  they  may 
give  rise  to  cough,  and  even 
to  litem opty sis. 

The  course  of  tlie  dis- 
ease is  steadily  from  bad  to 
worae.  The  usual  duration 
of  life  in  patients  not  op- 
erated upon  ia  from  three 
to  ten  months  after  the  tu- 
mour is  large  enough  to  I>e 
easily  discovered. 

DiagnoBii. — The  impor- 
tant points  arc,  the  position 
and  attachment  of  the  tu- 
mour, its  steady  growth 
and  solid  character,  ha'uia- 
turia,  and  tlie  age  of  tlie 
jMitient  (under  five  years). 
It  may  l>e  confounded  with 
hydronephrosis,  dermoid 
cyst  of  the  ovary,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  retro- 
peritoneal sarcoma,  tu- 
mours of  the  liver,  or  even 
of  the  alKiomina!  wall. 

Treatment. — Xothing  is 
to  be  said  regarding  the 
malical  treatment  of  these 

cases.  Unless  o|>erated  u|>on,  they  invariulily  terminate  fatally.  Some 
of  the  results  of  o])craliim  during  recent  yciirc  have  iieen  so  encour- 
aging that  no  case  should  be  ahand()ni-<],  no  luatler  Imw  young  the 
patient,  hut  recurrence  in  the  opjiositc  kiihiey  is  pr<jbahle. 


Fio.  lai— Sarcoua  0 
ti?en  nionthn  old, 
pounds .  This  iiali 
years  and  Ibere  wai 
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Benign  Tnmonrs. — These  are  distinguished  by  their  slow  growth, 
and  by  tlie  fact  that  the  constitutional  synij)tonis  are  mild  or  wanting. 
Of  the  three  cases  mentioned  l)v  Ahlil)ert,  one  was  adenoma^  cue  fihroiiui, 
and  one  was  fibro-cystic. 

PYELITIS— PYELO-CYSTITLS. 

Pyelitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  pel- 
vis of  the  kidney;  cystitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder.  They  may  exist  separately  or  together.  With  pyelitis 
there  may  be  inflammaticm  of  the  ureter  or  of  the  kidne}'  itself  (pyelo- 
nephritis), and  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  It  may  result  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  pus  in  considerable  amount  in  the  jielvis  of  the  kidney 
(pyonephrosis). 

Etiology. — The  most  frecjuent  local  cause  of  pyelitis  is  irritation  from 
renal  calculi.  It  is  also  associated  with  congenital  malformations  of 
the  kidneys  or  ureters,  with  renal  tuberculosis  and  renal  tumours.  It 
may  result  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  kidney  (perinephritis),  or  from  an  abscess  opening  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Acute  pyelitis  sometimes  occurs  as  a  compli- 
cation of  scarlet  or  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  inlhienza,  or  pyseraia;  but 
it  is  also  s(»en  a])art  from  these  diseases,  when  it  occurs  apparently  as  a 
primary  alfecticm.  In  most  of  the  severe  cases  of  pyelitis  there  is  also 
present  a  certain  amount  of  nepliritis. 

Acute  pyelitis  in  young  children  is  usually  due  to  an  ascending  in- 
fection from  the  bladder.  In  these  cases  the  evidences  of  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  are  slight  or,  more  fre(|uently,  entirely  wanting.  This 
form  of  inflammation  occurs  almost  invariably  in  female  infants.  Cul- 
lures  made  from  the  urine  have  shown  with  great  uniformity  the  pres- 
ence of  the  colon  bacillus.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  pyelitis  is  preceded 
by  an  attack  of  diarrhoea.  It  is  surprising  that  vulvo-vaginitis  is  seldom 
present.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  infection  may  also  occur,  especially 
in  male  infants,  by  a  direct  extension  from  the  intestine  to  the  bladder, 
or  through  the  blood.  Trumpp  examined  the  urine  in  sixteen  patients 
with  gastro-enteritis  and  found  the  colon  bacillus  in  thirteen,  of  whom 
nine  were  females. 

Lesions. — When  pyelitis  develops  from  a  local  cause  it  is  usually 
unilateral;  otherwise  both  sides  are  involved.  In  the  cases  of  acute 
cystitis  or  pyelo-cystitis  there  are  the  usual  appearances  of  an  acute 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  nmcous  membiane,  with  congestiim,  swell- 
ing, and  sometimes  minute  htrmorrhages.  In  chronic  cases  there  is 
thickening  and  sometimes  a  granular  condition  of  the  lining  mend)rane. 
There  may  be  an  accumulation  of  pus  of  considerable  size,  distending 
the  pelvis  and  calices  (}»y(mephrosi8).     If  the  ccmdition  is  (me  depend- 
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ing  upon  a  calculus  or  congenital  deformity,  and  in  all  protracted  and 
severe  cases,  the  kidney  itself  is  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  the 
extent  of  the  nephritis  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause 
and  the  duration  of  the  process. 

Symptoms. — The  history  of  the  following  case  illustrates  the  main 
clinical  features  of  acute  infectious  pyelitis,  in  this  instance  occurring 
apparently  as  a  primary  disease: 

A  previously  healthy  female  infant  of  eight  months  was  taken  sud- 
denly with  a  chill,  followed  by  a  very  high  fever.  The  child  was  ill  for 
ten  days  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  suspected.  During  this 
time  the  temperature  ranged  between  101°  and  106*^  F.,  touching  105® 
nearly  every  day;  but  the  chill  was  not  repeated.  The  other  constitu- 
tional symptoms  were  not  severe.  At  the  first  examination  of  the  urine 
there  was  found  a  large  amount  of  pus,  which  on  standing  was  equal  to 
one-twelfth  of  the  volume  of  the  urine  passed ;  the  reaction  was  strongly 
acid.  There  were  no  signs  of  vaginitis  or  vulvitis,  no  ardor  urince,  no 
evidence  of  local  pain  either  in  the  bladder  or  kidney,  no  abnormal  fre- 
quency of  micturition,  no  localised  tenderness,  and  no  vomiting.  At 
later  examinations  there  were  found  in  moderate  numbers  epithelial  cells 
from  the  bladder,  and  tlie  tubules  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  also  a  few 
hyaline  casts,  but  not  more  albumin  than  would  be  explained  by  the 
amount  of  pus.  Under  no  treatment  except  alkaline  diuretics,  the  tem- 
perature gradually  fell  to  normal,  and  the  pus  steadily  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  had  practically  disappeared  from 
the  urine.  A  report  sixteen  months  later  stated  that  the  child  had  re- 
mained well  and  entirely  free  from  urinary  symptoms. 

In  some  cases  there  are  recurring  chills,  with  wide  fluctuations  in 
temperature;  in  others  there  may  be  only  pyuria,  with  moderate  fever 
and  few  other  constitutional  symptoms.  The  course  of  the  temperature 
is  a  very  irregular  one.  The  fever  is  seldom  continuous,  but  may  be 
interrupted  by  perioils  of  normal  temperature,  lasting  several  days.  The 
duration  of  the  acute  attack  may  be  from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  pus  cells 
may  be  found  microscopically  for  a  much  longer  time.  If  the  disease 
complicates  one  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  pyuria  may  be  the  only 
symptom.  If  cystitis  is  also  present  micturition  is  frequent,  and  may  be 
painful.  The  urine  in  acute  pyelo-cystitis  is  turbid  from  the  presence 
of  pus,  the  amount  of  which  may  be  from  one  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  the  urine.  The  amount  of  pus  varies  greatly  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  often  abundant  when  the  temperature  is  low,  and  almost 
absent  when  the  temperature  is  high,  this  fluctuation  depending  upon  the 
accumulation  or  tlie  discharge  of  the  pus.  The  quantity  of  urine  is 
generally  somewhat  diminished,  and  it  may  be  quite  scanty.  The  reac- 
tion is  usually  acid,  even  thougli  the  amount  of  pus  is  large.    Albumin 

is  present  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pus  or  the  degree  of  nephritis. 
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Red  blood-cells  are  found  under  the  microscope  in  most  of  the  very 
acute  cases^  and  may  be  in  sufficient  numbers  to  colour  the  urine.  The 
pus  cells  in  recent  cases  are  usually  well  preserved,  but  in  old  eases  they 
may  be  degenerated.  There  are  many  epithelial  cells — conical,  fusi- 
form, and  irregular  cells  with  long  tails.  There  may  be  renal  epithelium 
and  hyaline,  granular,  or  epithelial  casts,  varying  in  number  with  the 
severity  of  the  nephritis.  In  a  catheterised  specimen  the  colon  bacillus 
is  usually  present  in  pure  culture. 

In  chronic  pyelitis  only  pyuria  may  be  present,  or  there  may  be  a 
tumour,  owing  to  the  pyonephrosis.    From  time  to  time,  in  the  chronic 
form,  there  may  be  intermittent  attacks  of  acute  pyelitis  resembling 
those  above  described.     In  pyelitis  depending  upon  congenital  malfor- 
mations, pyuria  is  usually  the  only  symptom,  unless  pyonephrosis   is 
present.    With  calculi  we  may  have  acute  or  chronic  pyelitis;  there  may 
be  localised  pain,  tenderness,  sometimes  a  tumour,  occasionally  hema- 
turia, and  perhaps  a  history  of  renal  colic  or  the  passage  of  gravel. 
With  tuberculosis,  there  is  chronic  pyuria  and  the  presence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  urine.     The  symptoms  of  general  tuberculosis  are  com- 
monly associated.    If  there  is  perinephritis,  the  inflammation  is  usually 
acute,  and  there  are  present  the  local  symptoms  of  the  original  disease. 
If  an  abscess  opens  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  there  may  be  a  sudden 
discharge  of  pus  in  large  quantity  with  a  subsidence  of  previous  local 
symptoms,  including  the  tumour.     With  neoplasms,  both  pus  and  blood 
may  be  found  in  the  urine,  but  the  latter  is  more  frequent. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  acute  pyelitis  are  chills, 
which  may  be  repeated,  high  and  fluctuating  temperature,  scanty  urine, 
frequently  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  kidneys,  and  pyuria.  The  diag- 
nosis of  pyelitis  is  made  only  by  an  examination  of  the  urine,  which 
should  never  be  omitted  in  cases  of  obscure  high  temperature,  even  in 
infancy,  particularly  if  chills  are  present.  When  cystitis  is  associated, 
the  only  additional  symptoms  may  be  pain  and  other  signs  of  vesical 
irritation.  These  symptoms,  with  an  acid  urine  containing  a  large 
amount  of  pus  and  epithelial  cells  like  those  described,  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  diagnosis  of  pyelo-cystitis.  If  the  pus  comes  from  the 
opening  of  an  abscess  into  the  bladder,  ureter,  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
the  local  signs  of  such  abscess  will  usually  be  present. 

Prognosis. — In  cases  apparently  primary,  and  in  those  complicating 
infectious  and  other  diseases,  the  prognosis  is  good.  The  danger  is 
chiefly  from  the  nephritis  which  follows  or  complicates  the  process.  In 
cases  depending  upon  local  conditions,  the  prognosis  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  Here,  also,  the  principal  danger  is 
from  nephritis.  If  calculi  are  present  and  if  pyonephrosis  occurs,  the 
patient  may  die  from  exhaustion  before  a  serious  degree  of  nephritis 
has  developed. 
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Treatment. — Water  should  be  given  freely,  and  alkalies  up  to  the 
point  of  neutralising  the  excessive  acidity  of  the  urine.  In  infants,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  grains  of  the  citrate  of  potash  are  required  daily 
for  tliis  purpose.  If  the  urine  is  alkaline,  benzoic  acid  may  be  used  in 
the  same  doses.  The  most  widely  used  remedy  is  hexamethylenamine 
(urotropin),  wliich  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  every 
tliree  hours  to  an  infant  of  a  year,  and  proportionate  doses  to  older  cliil- 
dren.  I  have  seen  it  used  in  large  and  small  doses  in  cases  of  acute 
pyelitis,  but  have  not  been  convinced  of  its  value,  most  cases  ])romptly 
recovering  without  it.  Occasionally  pyelitis  is  very  resistent  to  any  form 
of  treatment,  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  continuing  for  many 
weeks.  For  such  obstinate  cases  vaccines,  preferably  the  autogenous 
variety,  should  be  tried.  Striking  benefit  has  sometimes  followed  their 
use.  If  calculi  are  present  the  same  treatment  is  indicated.  Surgical 
interference  is  called  for  if  pyonephrosis  develops,  or  if  the  disease  is 
evident Iv  unilateral  and  the  kidney  is  seriouslv  involved.  The  advis- 
ability  of  8urji;ical  interference  will  depend  ujjon  the  clearness  of  diag- 
nosis and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

RENAL  CALCtnJ. 

Small  renal  calculi  are  very  common  in  infancy.  In  the  autopsy 
room  we  frequently  see,  on  opening  the  kidneys  of  young  infants,  fine 
brown  granules  in  the  pelvis  and  calices,  and  occasionally  a  calculus  ss 
large  as  a  small  pea  is  found.  They  are  usually  composed  of  uric  acid. 
Only  once  in  over  one  thousand  autopsies  of  which  I  have  records,  was 
a  stone  of  any  considerable  size  seen  in  an  infant.  In  this  case  it  was 
an  inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  wide.  It  is  surprising  that  these  are 
so  rare,  when  we  consider  how  very  frequently  the  minute  calculi  are 
met  with.  The  probable  explanation  is,  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
dissolved  or  washed  down  into  the  bladder  and  passed  per  urethram 
because  of  the  fluid  diet  of  the  first  two  years.  The  granular  deposits 
are  usually  lodged  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  are  generally  seen 
upon  both  sides.  With  the  larger  collections  there  is  often  a  slight 
catarrhal  pyelitis. 

Symptoms. — The  small  deposits  give  no  symptoms,  and  even  quite 
large  calculi  may  be  found  at  autopsy  where  no  indication  of  their  pres- 
ence had  existed  during  life,  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  In  some 
cases  symptoms  are  produced  which  resemble  those  of  renal  calculi  in 
the  adult.  In  infants  less  definite  symptoms  are  often  passed  over  as 
merely  intestinal  colic. 

In  well-marke<l  cases  in  older  children  there  is  tenderness,  pain  local- 
ised over  the  affected  kidney,  or  radiating  to  the  bladder,  the  perinffium, 
and  even  the  opposite  kidney,  and  there  may  be  irritation  and  retraction 
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of  the  testicle.  The  urine  may  show,  especially  after  exercise,  a  trace  of 
blood;  there  may  be  the  added  symptoms  of  pyelitis,  with  some  fever, 
localised  tenderness,  and  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  pus  and  epi- 
thelial cells  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Eenal  colic  is  produced  when  a  stone  of  any  considerable  size  passes 
from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  It  is  characterised  by  symptoms  similar 
to  those  seen  in  the  adult.  There  are  sudden  attacks  of  severe  sickening 
pain  in  the  loins,  shooting  down  the  tliigh  or  to  the  testicle.  There  may 
be  vomiting  and  even  collapse.  The  urine  is  passed  frequent!}',  in  small 
quantities,  and  contains  blood.  The  symptoms  quickly  subside  when 
the  stone  reaches  the  bladder.  The  calculus  may  sometimes  become  im- 
pacted in  the  ureter  and  give  rise  to  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis, 
which  soon  becomes  pyelo-nephritis.    - 

The  existence  of  small  calculi  may  \ye  suspected  from  the  symptoms 
above  mentioned;  the  diagnosis  is  made  positive  by  the  appearance  of 
gravel  in  the  urine.  The  use  of  the  Rontgen  rays  is  of  ser\'ice  in  recog- 
nising even  small  calculi. 

Treatment. — The  onlv  medical  treatment  consists  in  a  fluid  diet,  the 
free  use  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  some 
drug  to  render  the  urine  alkaline.  Such  measures  will  relieve  only  the 
milder  conditions.  With  larger  calculi  and  more  marked  symptoms,  a 
surgical  operation  should  be  considered  and  should  be  urged  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  clearness  of  the  diagnosis. 
If  calculous  pyelitis  exists,  it  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  lead  to  serious 
nephritis,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  kidney  will  be  dis- 
abled. The  same  is  true  of  hydronephrosis  from  tlie  impaction  of  a  cal- 
culus in  the  ureter.  Aldil)ert  has  collected  four  cases  of  nephrectomy  in 
children  for  renal  calculi  in  which  the  kidney  was  healthy,  with  three 
recoveries  and  one  death  from  shock.  In  nine  cases  of  operation  for 
calculous  pyonephrosis,  there  were  six  recoveries  and  three  deaths.  The 
earlier  the  operation  the  greater  the  chances  of  success,  because  of  the 
better  condition  of  the  other  kidney.  Although  the  continued  use  of 
water  and  the  so-called  solvents  may  relieve  some  of  the  symptoms,  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  they  do  more. 

TRAUMATIC  HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

In  addition  to  the  hydronephrosis  which  results  from  congenital  mal- 
formations and  from  the  impaction  of  calculi,  a  form  is  occasionally 
seen  following  severe  injury  to  the  kidney.  The  pathology  of  hydro- 
nephrosis in  these  cases  is  not  well  understood.  After  the  early  symp- 
toms of  traumatism  have  subsided,  there  develops  in  from  two  weeks  to 
two  months  a  tumour  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  whicli  may  reac*h  a 
considerable  size  and  present  all  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  hydro- 
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nephrosis  arising  from  other  causes.  This  tumour  may  disappear  spon- 
tanoously,  or  it  may  increase  in  size  and  demand  surgical  intervention 
for  its  cure.  In  seventeen  cases  which  Aldibert  has  collected  there 
was  only  one  of  spontaneous  recovery;  aspiration  was  done  in  seven 
cases,  with  six  cures  and  one  death;  incision  with  or  without  nephrec- 
tomy was  practised  in  nine  cases,  with  seven  recoveries  and  two  deaths. 

PERINEPHRITIS. 

This  consists  in  an  inflammation  in  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding 
the  kidney,  which  may  terminate  in  resolution  or  in  suppuration.  It  is 
not  of  very  uncommon  occurrence,  and  is  of  importance  chiefly  from  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  confounded  with  disease  of  the  hip  or  spine. 
Perinephritis  may  be  secondary  to  suppurative  processes  in  the  kidney 
itself,  whether  from  calculi  or  tuberculous  deposits,  or  it  may  be  primary. 
In  children  the  latter  is  the  common  form.  Primary  perinephritis  is 
attributed  to  traumatism,  cold,  or  exposure,  or  it  may  develop  without 
assignable  cause.  It  usually  runs  an  acute  or  subacute  course;  very 
rarely  it  may  be  chronic. 

For  the  clinical  picture  of  this  disease  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  a 
paper  by  Gibney,  who  has  published  a  report  of  twenty-eight  cases  of 
primary  perinephritis  in  children.  The  ages  of  these  patients  were  be- 
tween one  and  a  half  and  fifteen  years,  the  majority  being  between  three 
and  six  years.  The  two  sides  and  the  two  sexes  were  about  equally 
affected.  About  one-third  of  the  cases  were  clearly  traceable  to  trau- 
matism; in  the  others  no  adequate  exciting  cause  could  l)e  discovered. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  were  referred  to  the  hospital  with  the  diag- 
nosis of  hip-joint  disease  or  caries  of  the  spine.  Resolution  followed  in 
twelve  of  these  cases,  and  sixteen  terminated  in  suppuration. 

When  abscess  forms,  it  usually  burrows  between  the  lumbar  muscles 
and  comes  to  the  surface  posteriorly  near  the  middle  of  the  ilio-costal 
space;  it  may  burrow  forward  between  the  abdominal  muscles  and  point 
just  above  Poupart's  ligament;  very  rarely  it  may  follow  the  psoas 
muscle  and  appear  at  the  upper  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  like  an 
ordinary  psoas  abscess ;  or  it  may  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  acute  perinephritis  may  be  quite  abrupt, 
with  chill,  fever,  and  localised  pain ;  or  it  may  be  gradual,  with  stiffness 
of  the  spine,  lameness  referred  to  the  hip,  and  deformity  due  to  contrac- 
tion of  the  flexors  of  the  thigh.  The  pain  is  usually  felt  in  the  loin,  but 
may  be  referred  to  the  groin,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  or  to  the 
knee.  It  is  often  severe,  and  increased  by  using  the  limb.  It  is  in  most 
cases  accompanied  by  localised  tenderness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
kidney.  There  is  lameness  upon  the  affected  side,  which  may  come  on 
gradually,  being  sometimes  referred  to  the  hip  and  sometimes  to  the 
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spine.  Tliese  symptoms  often  develop  slowly  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  Tliey  are  usually  accompanied  hy  a  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. In  the  most  acute  cases  the  temperature  is  high  (102°  to  104** 
P.),  and  prostration  severe. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  fever  is  a  constant  symptom,  the  tempera- 
ture usually  varying  l)etween  101°  and  103°  P.    There  is  in  most  cases 
increasing  deformity,  and  finally  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  walk  at 
all.     On  examination  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  there  is  found  in  a 
typical  case  a  deviation  of  tlie  spine  with  the  concavity  toward  the.  af- 
fected side ;  the  thigh  may  be  held  flexed  to  a  right  angle ;  passive  exten- 
sion is  resisted  and  causes  pain,  although  all  the  other  movements  at  the 
hip  joint  are  normal.     In  the  lumbar  region  tliere  is  tenderness,  and 
there  may  be  an  area  of  infiltration  filling  the  ilio-costal  space.    At  first 
this  is  only  appreciable  by  percussion,  but  later  a  distinct  tumour  is 
present.    In  addition  to  the  tumour  in  the  usual  region,  there  is  some- 
times one  at  the  upper  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  owing  to  a  bur- 
rowing of  pus,  and  the  sacs  may  communicate. 

Lameness,  pain,  deformity,  and  fever  sometimes  exist  for  two  or 
three  weeks  before  any  tumour  can  be  made  out.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  often  severe.  The  size  of  the  abscess  is  sometimes  very 
great.  In  one  case  I  saw  it  'extend  from  the  spine  to  the  median 
line  in  front,  and  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  nearly  to  tlie  free  border 
of  the  ribs.  The  amount  of  pus  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  two  or 
three  pints.  Urinary  symptoms  are  sometimes  wanting;  at  other  times 
there  is  increased  frequency  of  micturition,  accompanied  by  pain  from 
an  irritation  referred  to  the  bladder.  The  urine  may  contain  pus  from  a 
complicating  pyelitis.  In  only  one  of  Gibney's  ca.ses  was  tliis  present. 
It  developed  in  the  fourth  week,  and  the  case  recovered. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  acute  cases  varies  from  three  to 
eight  weeks;  in  the  subacute  it  may  l)e  five  or  six  months.  When  sup- 
puration occurs  the  8}inptoms  subside  quite  rapidly  after  the  pus  has 
been  evacuated,  and  recovery  is  complete.  When  resolution  takes  place, 
there  is  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  symptoms,  and  often  some  stiffness 
of  the  thigh,  with  slight  lameness  for  several  months.  In  the  series  of 
cases  above  referred  to,  sixty-five  per  cent  recovered  completely  in  three  ^ 
months. 

Diagnosis. — In  many  cases  a  diagnosis  of  hip-joint  disease  is  made, 
but  that  disease  develops  more  insidiously,  is  very  much  more  chronic, 
and  rarely  produces  so  great  deformity  in  a  year  as  is  often  seen  in  peri- 
nephritis in  two  or  three  weeks;  abscess  is  infrequent  during  the  first 
year  of  the  disease.  In  perinephritis,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
tolerably  acute  onset,  sometimes  with  chill,  fever,  marked  lameness,  and 
deformity,  developing  in  two  or  three  weeks;  abscess  often  forms  in 
a  month,  and  complete  and  permanent  recovery  usually  follows  after  a 
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f(»w  iiiontlis  at  most;  the  deformity  is  due  solely  to  flexion  of  the 
thigh;  all  other  movements  at  the  hip  may  be  free,  and  joint  tenderness 
is  absent.  Psoas  abscess  from  Pott's  disease  may  cause  deformity,  tu- 
mour, and  lameness  similar  to  that  seen  in  perinephritis,  but  on  examina- 
tion there  is  found  the  angular  prominence  and  other  signs  of  disease 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  tuberculin  test  may  give 
important  aid  in  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Primary  perinephritis  in  children  almost  invariably  ter- 
minates in  complete  recovery.  Of  the  twenty-eight  cases  referred  to, 
and  eight  subsequently  observed  by  Gibney,  all  recovered  perfectly.  The 
only  condition  likely  to  prove  fatal  is  rupture  of  the  abscess  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  and  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible  throughout  the  attack.  In  the  early  stage,  hot  fomentations  or 
an  ice-bag  should  be  applied  over  the  affected  side;  heat  is  generally  to 
be  preferred.  Abscesses  should  be  opened  early,  to  prevent  burrowing 
and  the  danger  of  a  possible  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 


CHAPTER   III. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

Adherent  Prepuce. — This  condition  is  sometimes  called  false  phi- 
mosis. It  is  so  constantly  present  that  it  can  hardly  l>e  regarded  as  a 
malfonnation.  It  is,  however,  a  condition  needing  attention  in  every 
male  infant.  The  prepuce  should  be  forcibly  retracted  so  as  to  expose 
the  glans  completely.  The  smegma  should  then  be  washed  away,  the 
glans  covered  with  a  drop  of  oil,  and  the  skin  drawn  forward.  This 
should  be  repeated  daily  until  there  is  no  disposition  to  a  recurrence  of 
the  adhesions. 

Phimosis. — This  is  such  a  narrowing  of  the  prepuce  that  it  can  not 
be  retracted  over  the  glans.  The  degree  of  phimosis  varies  greatly.  In 
very  rare  cases  there  is  no  preputial  opening.  In  other  cases  the  orifice 
is  so  small  that  no  part  of  the  glans  can  be  exposed,  and  there  is  obstruc- 
tion to  the  outflow  of  urine;  but  usually  a  small  part  of  the  glans  can  be 
seen.  Phimosis  may  be  complicated  by  an  elongated  prepuce  (hyper- 
trophic pliimosis),  and  the  elongation  may  exist  without  any  narrowing 
of  the  orifice,  althougli  this  is  usually  present  to  some  degree. 

The  presence  of  j)him(»sis  makes  cleanliness  impossil)le  in  many  cases, 
aud  want  of  cleanliness  leads  to  infection  and  to  balanitis.  This  is  quite 
frequent,  even  in  infants.    It  may  be  complicated  by  urethritis,  and  even 
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by  cystitis.  Another  consequence  of  the  straining  induced  by  phimosis 
is  hernia,  which  may  be  either  inguinal  or  umbilical.  To  cure  the 
hernia  is  often  impossible,  unless  the  phimosis  is  relieved.  Reflex  symp- 
toms may  come  from  preputial  adhesions  as  well  as  from  phimosis.  The 
hyperaesthetic  condition  and  the  resulting  pruritus  cause  frequent  pria- 
pism, and  are  among  the  common  causes  of  masturbation.  Phimosis  may 
produce  other  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  insomnia,  night  terrors,  etc. 
It  often  causes  freciucnt  micturition,  dysuria,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  It  sometimes  leads  to  vesical  spasm 
and  retention  of  urine,  but  more  frequently  to  nocturnal  incontinence. 

The  list  of  reflex  phenomena  which  have  been  ascribed  to  phimosis 
is  a  long  one,  and  includes  most  of  the  functional  nervous  diseases  of 
childhood.  There  has  been  in  the  past  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
to  attribute  nearly  all  the  nervous  disturbances  of  boyhood  to  pliimosis, 
and  an  exaggerated  importance  has  certainly  been  attached  to  this  con- 
dition. Still,  in  a  delicate,  anaemic  child  with  unstable  nervous  centres, 
phimosis  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  nervous  symptoms  of  a  serious  char- 
acter. It  is  an  important  etiological  factor  in  many  neuroses,  and  one 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  marked  degree 
of  phimosis  often  exists  in  healthy  children  without  producing  any  symp- 
toms whatever. 

Treatment, — Every  case  of  phimosis  should  receive  attention  in  in- 
fancy. Often  very  little  treatment  is  needed;  but  trouble  is  likely  to 
come  sooner  or  later  if  it  is  neglected.  When  there  is  a  very  long  prepuce 
with  phimosis,  the  operation  of  circumcision  should  in  my  opinion  be 
done,  even  when  the  degree  of  phimosis  is  slight.  Many  cases  of  phimosis 
in  which  the  prepuce  is  not  long  can  be  relieved  by  stretching.  If  no  part 
of.  the  glans  can  be  exposed,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  slit  up  the  dorsum 
of  the  prepuce  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  forcibly  break  up  the  adhesions. 
The  corners  of  the  flaps  thus  made  can  then  be  snipped  off  and  one  stitch 
inserted  on  either  side.  In  the  case  of  obscure  nervous  symptoms  in  older 
boys,  the  condition  of  the  prepuce  should  be  examined  and  the  same  rules 
of  treatment  applied.  In  cases  of  hernia,  or  prolapsus  ani,  when  phimosis 
is  present  it  sliould  l>e  relieved. 

Hypospadias. — In  this  condition  the  urethra  is  not  continued  to  the 
tip  of  the  penis,  but  opens  on  the  inferior  surface  some  distance  back, 
being  represented  in  front  of  this  only  by  a  shallow  furrow.  In  more 
severe  cases  there  is  a  deep  fissure  which  divides  the  scrotum,  and  some- 
times even  the  perina?um.  Into  this  fissure  the  urethra  opens.  This  is  a 
condition  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  hermaphrodism,  especially 
as  the  testicles  are  frequently  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Epispadias. — Tliis  is  a  condition  in  wliich  the  urethra  opens  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  penis.  It  is  much  less  frequent  than  hypospadias. 
There  may  be  simply  a  division  of  the  glans,  or  the  fissure  may  extend 
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tlie  whole  length  of  the  organ  and  be  complicated  by  exstrophy  of  the 
bladder. 

Exstrophy  of  the  Bladder. — In  the  complete  form  there  is  a  median 
fissure  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  tip  of  the  penis.  It  includes  the  an- 
terior abdominal  wall,  the  pelvic  bones,  and  the  urethra.  The  bones  are 
entirely  separated  at  the  symphysis,  or  connected  behind  the  bladder  by 
a  fibrous  band.  The  hypogastric  region  is  occupied  by  a  red,  mucous 
surface,  slightly  corrugated,  which  is  all  there  is  of  the  bladder.  In  the 
lower  lateral  portions  of  the  red  mucous  membrane  two  slightly  rounded 
elevations  are  seen,  from  which  urine  oozes.  These  are  the  openings  of 
the  ureters.  The  penis  is  short,  and  presents  a  shallow  furrow  on  its 
dorsal  surface.    The  testes  are  often  in  the  abdominal  cavitv. 

An  analogous  deformity  is  sometimes  seen  in  girls.  There  is  a  division 
of  the  clitoris  and  the  labia  minora  and  majora.  The  fissure  may  be  so 
deep  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  anus.  The  vagina  is  usually  absent.  The 
rectum  may  open  into  the  prolapsed  bladder. 

All  these  deformities  are  compatible  with  long  life.  In  most  of  them 
the  individual  is  incapable  of  procreation.  In  exstrophy  of  the  bladder, 
whether  complete  or  partial,  patients  are  a  nuisance  to  themselves  and  to 
all  about  them.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  clothing  from 
being  soaked  with  urine,  which  gives  everything  connected  with  the 
patient  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour.  The  skin  is  often  excoriated.  Op- 
eration for  the  relief  of  these  cases  should,  I  think,  always  be  undertaken. 
The  operation  to  be  recommended  is  the  transplantation  of  the  ureters 
into  some  part  of  the  large  intestine,  usually  the  rectum.  The  results 
are  often  most  surprising.  The  rectum  soon  becomes  tolerant  of  the 
urine,  holds  it  for  hours  without  difficulty  and  evacuates  it  without  dis- 
comfort.   Ascending  infection  of  the  kidney  seldom  occurs. 

Undescended  Testicle — Cryptorchidism. — In  foetal  life  the  testes  are 
situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity  below  the  kidneys.  They  usually  descend 
into  the  scrotum  during  the  ninth  month,  but  in  children  born  at  term 
the  testicles  may  be  in  the  inguinal  canal,  or  even  in  the  abdomen.  The 
former  condition  is  quite  frequent,  being  present  in  fully  ten  per  cent  of 
all  male  children.  In  most  of  these  the  descent  takes  place  without  dif- 
ficulty during  the  first  weeks  of  life,  and  causes  no  symptoms.  In  others 
the  condition  may  persist.  Spontaneous  descent  may  take  place  at  any 
time  before  puberty,  the  chances,  however,  steadily  lessening  as  age  ad- 
vances. Wlien  in  the  inguinal  canal,  on  account  of  its  exposed  situation, 
the  testicle  may  be  injured,  or  l)ecome  painful  and  tender  as  puberty 
approaches.  In  any  abnormal  position  it  probably  will  not  develop  prop- 
erly, and  may  remain  without  function,  but  interference  with  tlie  devel- 
opment of  the  l)ody  is  rare.    Hernia  is  a  frequent  (implication. 

When  in  the  inguinal  canal,  descent  of  the  testicle  may  sometimes  be 
facilitated  by  manipulation.    If  the  condition  is  unilateral,  operation  is 
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unnecjessary  except  for  relief  of  pain.  If  it  is  double,  operation  should 
be  performed  before  puberty,  preferably  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year. 
Transplantation  into  the  scrotum  is  at  this  time  simple,  and  usually  suc- 
cessful. Should  pain  be  persistent,  and  transplantation  impossible,  the 
testicle  may  be  replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Removal  is  indicated 
only  when  degeneration  has  taken  place. 

With  the  exceptions  already  mentioned,  deformities  of  the  female 
genitals  belong  rather  to  gynsecology  than  to  paediatrics,  since  they  are 
chiefly  of  the  internal  organs^  and  do  not  usually  give  symptoms  before 
puberty. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MALE  GENITALS. 

Balanitis. — Balanitis^  or  inflammation  of  the  prepuce,  is  one  of  the 
results  of  phimosis.  It  may  follow  decomposition  of  the  smegma,  infec- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  injury,  or  masturbation.  The  parts  are 
swollen,  oedematous,  red,  painful,  and  sometimes  batlied  in  pus.  Re- 
traction of  the  prepuce  is  impossible.  Under  proper  treatment  the  in- 
flammation usually  subsides  in  two  or  three  days,  but  there  may  be  some 
discharge  for  a  considerable  time.  Abscess  may  follow,  and  even  gan- 
grene of  the  prepuce.  The  most  severe  cases  are  likely  to  be  complicated 
by  anterior  urethritis.  I  have  frequently  seen  erysipelas  start  from 
balanitis,  and  occasionally  diphtheria  occurs  here. 

The  object  of  treatment  is  to  remove  the  irritating  and  infectious 
material  lodged  beneath  the  foreskin.  This  may  be  quite  difficult.  It  is 
best  accomplislied  by  syringing  with  a  1-5,000  bieliloride  solution,  and 
the  constant  application  of  a  wet  antiseptic  dressing.  Ice  is  often  useful 
when  the  (edema  is  great.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  slit  up  the 
prepuce  before  the  parts  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  in  severe  cases 
this  is  often  the  quickest  method  of  cure.  Circumcision  should  not  be 
done  during  an  attack. 

Urethritis. — This,  like  the  same  disease  in  females,  may  be  simple 
or  specific.  Both  forms  are  less  frequent  in  little  boys  than  in  the  other 
sex.  In  simple  urethritis  the  inflammation  usually  affects  only  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  canal,  the  fossa  navicularis.  Tliere  is  a  slight  discharge 
of  pus,  and  sometimes  pain  on  micturition.  The  most  frequent  cause 
is  want  of  cleanliness. 

Gonorrhoeal  inflammation  is  more  common.  Tliis  occurs  even  in  in- 
fants, but  most  of  the  cases  are  in  those  over  seven  vears  old.  The  usual 
cause  is  direct  contagion.  The  symptoms  are  more  sovcrc  than  in  the 
simple  form,  and  resemble  the  same  disease  in  the  adult,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  absent.  A  microscopical 
examination  of  the  discharge  is  the  only  positive  moans  of  diagnosis 
between  the  two  varieties.  In  these  cases  it  reveals  the  gonococcus  in 
great  numbers.    Conjunctivitis  and  arthritis  are  seen  as  complications, 
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just  as  in  the  female.  Orchitis  is  very  rare,  but  balanitis  and  bubo  are 
not  infrequent.  Poynter  has  reported  a  ease  in  a  boy  of  three  years,  who, 
when  five  years  old,  required  treatment  for  a  urethral  stricture.  He  was 
infected  by  a  nurse. 

The  first  thing  in  the  treatment  is  always  to  keep  the  parts  covered, 
otherwise  the  infection  is  almost  certain  to  be  carried  by  the  hands  to 
other  mucous  membranes,  usually  the  conjunctiva.  In  other  respects 
the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  adult. 

Hydrocele. — Hydrocele  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  serum  in  some 
part  of  the  serous  pouch  brought  down  by  the  testicle  in  its  descent.  In 
infants  it  is  usually  due  to  the  imperfect  closure  of  this  pouch  at  some 
point,  where  a  fluid  accunmlation  occurs.  Four  varieties  of  hydrocele 
are  met  with  in  young  children: 

1.  Congenital  Hydrocele, — In  this  the  condition  is  a  congenital  one, 
although  the  tumour  is  not  necessarily  present  at  birth.  The  tunica  vagi- 
nalis communicates  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  There  is  present 
an  elongated  tumour,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  through- 
out tlie  whole  length  of  the  cord.  The  tumour  is  reducible,  sometimes 
spontaneously  by  position,  sometimes,  when  the  opening  is  smaller,  only 
by  pressure.  It  reduces  slowly,  without  gurgling,  never  going  back  en 
masse  like  a  hernia.  The  tumour  is  translucent,  and  is  flat  on  percussion. 
The  testicle  is  above  and  posterior,  and  usually  indistinctly  felt.  Con- 
genital hydrocele  may  be  complicated  by  hernia. 

2.  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  with  the  Canal  Closed. — In 
this  form  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  in  the  scrotum,  communication 
with  the  peritoneal  cavity  having  been  entirely  cut  off  by  the  complete 
obliteration  of  this  pouch  in  the  canal  in  the  normal  way.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  forms.  It  gives  rise  to  an  oval  or  pear-shaped  tumour, 
quite  tense  and  firm,  usually  about  two  inches  in  length.  The  cord  is 
distinctly  felt  above  it,  the  testicle  is  behind  and  somewhat  above  it,  and 
not  always  felt  very  distinctly.  This  variety  gives  translucency  and  the 
usual  elastic  feeling  of  a  hydrocele. 

3.  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord. — This  is  one  of  the  rare  forms.  The 
serous  pouch  whidi  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord  is  open  above,  and 
communicates  with  the  peritoneal  cavity;  but  below  it  is  closed.  The 
scrotum  is  normal,  and  the  testicle  is  in  its  usual  position.  The  tumour 
is  small,  elongated,  and  reducible,  and  entirely  above  the  scrotum.  Usu- 
ally it  stops  at  some  point  in  the  inguinal  canal.  This  hydrocele  also 
may  be  complicated  by  hernia.  The  diagnostic  points  are  the  same  as 
in  the  form  first  mentioned. 

4.  Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord. — The  peritoneal  pouch  of  the 
cord  in  this  variety  is  closed  for  some  distance  above,  and  again  below, 
but  somewhere  in  its  course  it  is  open,  and  here  the  fluid  accumulates  in 
the  form  of  a  cyst.    When  small  it  resembles  an  undescended  testicle; 
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but  on  examination  this  organ  is  found  below  and  in  its  nonnal  pofiition. 
When  in  the  canal,  it  is  oft«n  mistaken  for  a  lymph  gland,  sometimes 
for  a  small  hernia.  The  tumour  is  usually  about  the  size  of  an  almond. 
It  is  elastic  and  irreducible,  and  translucent  like  the  other  varieties. 

Treatment  of  Hydrocele, — In  the  congenital  form  the  application  of 
a  truss  will  sometimes  cause  obliteration  of  the  canal,  so  as  to  shut  off 
the  hydrocele  sac  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  It  is  subsequently 
managed  like  an  ordinary  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  infants 
and  young  children  it  is  rare  that  active  operative  measures  are  called 
for  in  any  variety  of  hydrocele,  as  these  usually  tend  to  disappear  spon- 
taneously in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Iodine  may  be  applied  locally 
over  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  but  should  not  be  applied  to  the  scrotum. 
Some  cases  are  cured  by  a  simple  puncture  with  a  needle,  allowing  the 
fluid  to  drain  off  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum  from  which  it 
is  absorbed;  others  by  a  single  aspiration  with  a  hypodermic  syringe. 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  the  injection  of  irritants  like  iodine 
or  carbolic  acid,  but  they  may  be  used  if  the  fluid  returns  after  repeated 
aspirations. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITALS. 

Vaginitis. 

This  is  a  catarrhal  inflammation  usually  affecting  only  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane,  but  may  involve  the  urethra,  bladder,  and,  in  older 
girls,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  the  tubes,  and  even  the  peri- 
tonaeum. It  may  be  either  simple  or  specific  (gonorrhoea!) ;  the  purulent 
form  is  almost  invariably  specific. 

Simple  Vaginal  Catarrh. — This  may  be  seen  at  any  age,  even  in  in- 
fancy, but  is  most  frequent  after  the  second  year.  It  occurs  especially 
in  girls  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  anaemia,  and  whose  personal 
cleanliness  is  neglected.  It  may  follow  any  of  the  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  measles.  It  sometimes  complicates  varicella  with  a  local 
lesion  in  the  vagina.  It  may  be  traumatic,  as  from  attempted  rape  or 
the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies.  Other  causes  are  pinworms  and 
scabies.    It  is  sometimes  the  cause,  sometimes  the  result  of  masturbation. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  generally  begins  as  a  subacute  catarrhal  in- 
flammation, the  discharge  being  the  first,  and  in  mild  cases  the  only 
symptom.  It  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish  white  colour  and  not  very  abun- 
dant. If  the  parts  are  not  kept  clean  the  odour  of  the  discharge  is  quite 
foul.  In  severe  cases  the  discharge  is  abundant,  and  may  excoriate  the 
skin  of  the  labia  and  thighs.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  red, 
but  there  is  only  a  moderate  secretion.  Microscopical  examination  of 
the  discharge  shows  bacteria  in  large  numbers  and  of  many  varieties,  but 
they  are  chiefly  the  ordinary  cocci.  With  proper  treatment  and  in  chil- 
dren who  are  in  good  general  condition,  the  disease  usually  lasts  from 
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one  to  three  weeks;  or,  under  unfavourable  conditions^  there  may  be  a 
persistent  leucorrhoeal  discharge  for  a  longer  time. 

Gonococcus  Vaginitis. — So  far  from  being  rare,  as  was  once  thought^ 
this  disease  has  been  shown  by  recent  observations  to  be  exceedingly  com- 
mon among  girls  of  all  ages,  even  young  infants.  It  is  especially  in 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  that  it  is  seen,  and  here  it  must  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  troublesome  of  house  infec- 
tions. Koutine  microscopical  examinations  which  I  have  had  made 
of  the  vaginal  discharges  of  children  in  various  institutions  usually 
revealed  tlie  existence  of  gonococcus  vaginitis,  often  in  a  mild  form, 
in  from  two  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  inmates.  Epidemics  in  institutions 
are  exceedingly  common  and  very  difficult  to  control.  Only  one  who  has 
experienced  such  epidemics  can  appreciate  what  a  scourge  vaginitis  may 
become.  No  less  than  four  such  epidemics  were  observed  in  the  Babies' 
Hospital  between  the  years  1899  and  1904.  During  this  period  273 
cases  were  observed  in  tliis  institution.*  Gonococcus  vaginitis  often  exists 
in  day-nurseries  or  homes  for  foundlings,  as  well  as  in  general  hospitals 
and  asylums  for  older  children.  In  out-patient  practice,  and  among  the 
poor  in  tenements,  cases  are  constantly  seen,  and  even  among  the  well- 
to-do  this  disease  is  by  no  means  rare.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
contracted,  it  should  not,  in  young  children,  be  considered  a  venereal 
disease. 

In  institutions,  gonococcus  vaginitis  can  generally  be  traced  to  some 
child  admitted  with  an  acute  form  of  the  disease.  Before  the  condition 
is  recognised  and  the  patient  quarantined,  an  entire  ward  or  dormitory 
may  be  infected,  and  a  local  epidemic  may  be  the  result,  and  once  well 
under  way  tliis  may  last  for  months. 

In  infants  and  young  children  the  disease  is  seldom  acquired  by  sex- 
ual contact,  but  most  frequently  through  the  medium  of  napkins.  Other 
possible  means  of  infection  are  towels,  sponges,  wash-cloths,  undercloth- 
ing, bed-linen,  thermometers,  syringes,  bath-tubs,  bath  water,  or  the 
hands  of  the  nurse.  Even  when  the  most  careful  attention  has  been 
given  to  these  matters,  I  have  frequently  seen  ward  epidemics  continue 
unabated.  Atmospheric  infection  seems  unlikely.  The  most  probable 
explanation  under  these  circumstances  is  that  the  disease  is  spread  by 
nurses  in  washing,  feeding,  dressing,  or  bathing  children,  but  especially 
in  the  changing  of  napkins.  In  many  cases  it  was  found  impossible  to 
check  epidemics  until  both  the  patients  and  their  attendants  were  quar- 
antined. 

In  girls  from  six  to  twelve  years  old  other  means  of  contagion  must 
be  considered.    This  may  be  by  direct  contact,  manual  or  sexual,  or  sleep- 


<  See  author's  article  on  GonococcuB  Infections  in  Institutions,  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  March,  1905. 
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ing  with  parents  or  others  who  may  liave  the  disease.  Pott  found  in 
ninety  per  cent  of  his  eases  that  the  mother  liad  a  leucorrhceal  discharge. 
The  mode  of  contagion  may  he  difficult  to  trace,  but  this  fact  should  cast 
no  doubt  upon  the  diagnosis. 

Symptoms, — In  infants  and  young  chihlren,  in  the  mild  cases,  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina.  There  is  a 
moderate  yellow  discharge  which,  by  microscopical  examination,  contains 
pus  cells  and  gono<:occi.  There  is  little  redness  and  no  symptoms  of  dis- 
comfort. In  more  severe  cases  the  discharge  is  copious,  often  thick  and 
of  a  yellow  or  3'ellowish-green  colour.  It  may  Ikj  tinged  with  blood  from 
slight  erosions.  It  often  causes  excoriation  of  the  labia  or  thiglis.  In 
some  cases  the  urethra  is  involved,  causing  frequent,  painful  micturition. 
The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  bladder,  but  seldom  or  never  at 
this  age  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  Ocirasionally  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum  is  involved.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly  local, 
but  there  may  be  a  slight  rise  of  tem])erature  to  100°  or  101°  F.  during 
the  period  of  most  acute  inflammation. 

In  girls  ])a8t  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  the  adult :  copious  secretion,  the  formation  of  crusts  on  the  labia, 
frequent,  painful  micturition  from  involvement  of  the  bladder  and 
urethra,  and  difficulty  in  locomotion.  There  may  be  slight  fever  and 
general  malaise.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  uterus  and,  through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  to  the  pelvic  peritonaeum. 
Sanger  has  reported  such  a  case  in  a  child  of  three  years.  The  endome- 
tritis may  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  a  small  s])eculum,  by  which  the 
discharge  may  be  seen  coming  from  tiie  cervix.  Swelling,  and  very  ran^ly 
suppuration,  of  \he  inguinal  glands  may  take  place. 

A  positive  diagnosis  between  simple  and  gonococcus  vaginitis  can  bo 
made  witli  certainty  only  by  a  microi^copical  examination  of  the  discharge, 
though  in  default  of  such  examination  an  abimdant  purulent  catarrh 
may  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  gonococcus.  In  simple  catarrh  the  dis- 
charge is  made  up  of  epithelial  and  ])us  cells,  with  quite  a  wide  variety 
of  bacterial  forms,  chiefly  cocci  and  bacilli,  occasionally  a  few  diplococci. 
In  gonococcus  vaginitis  the  gonococ(^i  are  found  in  large  numbers,  and 
are  usually  the  only  bacteria  present.  To  be  diagnostic,  they  should 
be  demonstrated  within  the  pus  cells  as  well  as  outside  them.  The  gono- 
coccus decolourises  when  stained  by  Gram's  method,  which  fact  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  other  organisms  likely  to  Ixj  present  in  the  vagina. 
The  staining  is  quite  as  diagnostic  as  the  ('ultural  (characteristics  of  this 
organism.  Cases  of  vaginitis  are  to  be  regarded  as  suspi<'ious  if  pus  is 
found  and  few  organisms  are  detected ;  in  such  conditions  subsequent  ex- 
amination usually  reveals  the  gonococcus.  In  my  hospital  experience  the 
gonococcus  cases  have  outnumbered  the  simple  purulent  forms,  fully  ten 
to  one. 
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III  infants,  wlien  the  amount  of  discharge  is  small  and  likely  to 
be  overlooked,  it  is  an  advantage  to  apply  between  tlie  labia  a  fold  of 
gauze  upon  which  the  yellow  stain  of  a  punilent  discharge  is  readily 
noticed. 

(lonococcus  vaginitis  may  be  complicated  by  conjunctivitis,  arthritis, 
endo-  or  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  and  proctitis.  Conjunctivitis  is  the 
most  frequent,  the  infection  usually  being  carried  by  the  hands.  Gono- 
coccus  arthritis  is  not  uncommon  even  in  young  infants.  It  is  usually  a 
multiple  arthritis,  with  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  pyaemia.  The 
wrist,  ankle,  knee  and  elbow,  and  small  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
most  frequently  involved.  These  cases  are  considered  more  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  Acute  Arthritis  in  Infants. 

The  diagnosis  in  all  the  complicating  conditions  is  based  upon  the 
})rescnce  of  the  gonococcus. 

Prophylaxis. — The  highly  contagious  character  of  gonococcus  vagi- 
nitis makes  it  imperative  that  such  cases  should  not  l)e  received  into  the 
same  ward  or  dormitory  with  other  children.  Only  in  this  way  can 
house  epidemics  be  prevented.  Cases  which  are  mild  should  l)e  excluded, 
as  wtII  as  those  which  arc  severe.  The  only  effective  measure  is  to  make 
the  microscopical  examination  of  vaginal  discharges  of  children  admitted 
to  an  institution  as  much  a  matter  of  routine  as  the  taking  of  throat 
cultures  if  there  is  a  tonsillar  exudate.  Cases  showing  the  gonococcus 
should  1)0  quarantined  or  excluded.  When  there  are  a  great  many  ad- 
missions every  month,  a  case  occasionally  escapes  detection.  The  rule 
which  we  have  followed  in  the  Babies'  Hospital  has  been  to  make  not 
only  an  examination  on  admission,  but  routine  examinations  of  all  pa- 
tients at  stated  intervals,  always  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  week.  Only 
by  this  means  has  it  at  times  been  possible  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

The  attendants,  both  day  and  night  nurses,  as  well  as  the  children, 
should  be  quarantined.  Napkins,  underclothing,  and  sheets  from  the 
IkhIs  of  infected  children,  also  towels  and  wash-cloths,  should  not  go 
into  the  common  laundry,  but  should  be  first  soaked  in  a  strong  solution 
of  carlK>lic  acid,  and  afterward  boiled.  In  wards  or  institutions  where 
cases  have  occurred  washable  napkins  should  be  discontinued  and  old 
muslin  and  absorlK»nt  cotton  used  in  their  place.  These  are  to  l>e  de- 
stroyed after  using.  All  articles  connected  with  the  children's  toilet,  also 
syringes,  thermometers,  (»tc.,  should  be  carefully  disinfected.  But  often 
this  is  not  enough.  Separate  articles  should  Ik?  furnished  for  each  child. 
The  organism  is  one  that  is  fairly  easy  to  kill,  and  if  })ropcr  precjautions 
are  taken  ej)idemics  may  be  pn?vented.  The  essential  measure  is  a  prompt 
recognition  and  isolation  of  the  first  case  in  the  hospital.  Quarantine 
should  continue  not  onlv  until  the  catarrhal  inflammation  has  subsided 
and  the  organism  has  disaj)p(»ared,  as  shown  by  a  single  negative  micro- 
scopical examinatitm,  but  for  a  considerable  time  longer,  since  a  slight 
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discharge  containing  a  few  organisms  may  remain  for  weeks  after  the 
case  is  considered  cured.    Relapses  are  very  frequent. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  simple  vaginal  catarrh  should  be  irrigated  twice 
daily  with  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  or  1  to  5,000  biclilo- 
ride.  Cleanliness  should  be  secured  by  frequent  bathing  and  the  skin 
protected  by  ointments.  In  more  severe  cases,  astringent  injections,  such 
as  sulphate  of  zinc  and  tannic  acid  (of  each  one  drachm  to  a  pint 
of  water)  should  be  used,  or  protargol  applied  in  solutions  of  from  one 
to  five  per  cent  strength.  The  general  health  should  l>e  built  up  by 
iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  tonics. 

In  gonococcus  vaginitis  more  energetic  treatment  is  necessary.  Every 
child  should  wear  a  napkin,  to  prevent  carrying  the  infection  to  the  eyes 
by  means  of  the  hands.  Irrigations  should  be  used  at  least  twice  a  day, 
and  stronger  antiseptics  employed  than  in  the  simple  cases.  The  best 
are  protargol,  in  solutions  from  one  to  ten  per  cent  strength,  and  argyrol, 
in  solutions  from  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent  strength.  Applications 
should  be  made  with  a  cotton  swab ;  the  same  substances  may  be  used  in 
the  form  of  suppositories,  or  the  vagina  may  be  packed  with  gauze  wet 
in  these  solutions.  The  closest  attention  to  cleanliness  is  required  in  all 
cases.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  tedious ;  many  weeks,  and  often 
months,  may  be  required  for  a  cure.  On  the  whole,  treatment  is  very 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  thor- 
ough local  applications.  When  the  disease  involves  the  bladder  and 
urethra,  the  same  general  measures  as  in  adults  arc  indicated. 

The  precise  place  and  value  of  vaccines  in  the  treatment  of  gonococcus 
vaginitis  is  undetermined,  reported  results  with  this  method  being  far 
from  uniform.  When  practicable  I  believe  that  they  should  be  given  a 
trial  in  all  chronic  or  specially  resistent  cases.  I  have  personally  seen 
a  few  brilliant  results  from  their  use.  I  have  generally  employed  stock 
vaccines  made  from  many  strains  of  the  gonococcus.  Dosage  is  still  a 
matter  of  much  uncertainty.  Fifty  to  seventy-five  millions  may  be  used 
every  four  or  five  days  until  five  or  six  doses  have  been  given.  I  have 
seen  no  unfavourable  symptoms  in  any  case. 

Gangrenous  Vulvitis  (Noma). 

This  is  the  same  process  as  that  seen  in  the  mouth  and  known  as 
cancrum  oris.  It  usually  follows  one  of  the  infectious  diseases,  most 
frequently  measles,  occurring  in  patients  whoie  general  vitality  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  There  is  first  noticed  a  tense,  brawny  induration,  the 
skin  being  shiny  and  swollen  over  a  circumscribed  area.  In  the  centre 
of  this  there  soon  appears,  usually  upon  one  of  the  labia  majora,  a  dark, 
circumscribed  spot.  Day  by  day  the  gangrenous  area  advances,  preceded 
by  the  induration.  It  may  involve  the  whole  labium,  extending  even  to 
the  mons  veneris  and  the  perinaeum.     These  cases  are  generally  fatal. 
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If  recovery  takes  place,  it  is  with  considerable  deformity  of  the  parts  in 
consequence  of  the  extensive  sloughing  and  cicatrisation.  As  sequelae, 
there  may  bo  fistulfe,  stenosis,  or  atresia  of  the  vagina.  The  only  radical 
treatment  is  early  excision,  and  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery, 
carbolic  or  nitric  acid. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

ENURESIS. 
(Incontinence  of  Urine;  Bed-Getting.) 

Enuresis  may  be  due  to  some  malformation  of  the  genital  tract,  such 
as  an  abnormal  opening  of  the  bladder  into  the  vagina,  to  extroversion 
of  the  bladder,  or  to  the  persistence  of  the  urachus;  in  the  latter  case 
the  urine  is  discharged  from  the  umbilicus.  It  also  occurs  in  organic 
diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  such  as  idiocy,  cerebral  palsy, 
acute  meningitis,  tumours  of  the  brain,  certain  forms  of  myelitis,  and 
in  injuries  of  the  cord.  In  many  of  these  conditions  there  is  associated 
incontinence  of  faeces.  Both  of  tlie  groups  of  cases  mentioned  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  form  of  incontinence  of  urine  which  is  seen 
in  childhood.  The  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  neurosis,  and  is  the 
only  variety  which  will  be  considered  here. 

It  is  in  many  cases  possible  to  teach  infants  to  control  the  evacuation 
of  the  bladder  before  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  usually,  however,  control 
is  not  acquired  even  during  waking  hours  until  some  time  during  the 
second  year,  and  in  some  healthy  infants  not  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  The  time  depends  very  much  upon  the  training.  If  a  child  during 
its  third  year  can  not  control  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  during  its 
waking  hours,  incontinence  may  be  said  to  exist. 

Etiology. — Incontinence  of  urine  may  be  due  to  a  continuance  of  the 
infantile  condition,  to  anything  which  increases  the  irritability  of  the 
spinal  centre,  or  whi(^h  interferes  with  the  cerebral  control  over  this 
centre,  or  to  anything  which  increases  the  irritability  of  the  terminal 
filaments  of  the  vesical  nerves  or  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
causes  of  incontinence  thus  may  be  in  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the 
urine,  in  the  bladder,  or  in  any  of  the  adjacent  organs. 

The  causes  relating  to  the  central  nervous  system  are  in  the  main 
those  of  the  other  neuroses  of  childhood;  these  are  anosmia,  malnutrition, 
an  inherited  nervous  constitution,  or  a  condition  of  extreme  nervousness 
or  neurasthenia,  the  result  of  the  child's  surroundings.  In  such  cases 
incontinence  is  often  asso<*iatcd  with  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  headaches, 
neuralgia,  and  other  nervous  symptoms.  In  these  conditions  there  may 
be  not  only  an  increased  irritability  of  the  nerve  centres,  but  also  of  the 
42 
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peripheral  nerves,  accompanied  by  loss  of  tone  of  the  vesical  sphincter. 
A  similar  condition  may  exist  with  almost  any  form  of  acute  illness, 
usually,  however,  being  only  temporary. 

Incontinence  may  be  caused  eitlier  by  a  highly  acid,  concentrated  urine 
when  an  insufficient  amount  of  fluid  is  taken,  or  by  the  opposite  condi- 
tion, where,  owing  to  the  drinking  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  often 
only  a  matter  of  habit,  the  amount  of  urine  is  very  greatly  increased  and 
passed  at  frequent  intervals. 

In  the  bladder  itself,  cystitis  and  vesical  calculus,  although  infre- 
quent, should  not  be  overlooked  as  possible  causes.  In  a  few  cases,  where 
incontinence  has  existed  a  long  time,  the  bladder  becomes  so  contracted 
that  it  will  hold  only  an  ounce  or  two  of  urine.  This  condition,  although 
not  the  primary  cause  of  enuresis,  may  be  enough  to  continue  it. 

Local  irritation  in  the  neighbouring  organs  may  be  due  to  adherent 
prepuce,  balanitis,  phimosis,  or  to  a  narrow  meatus.  All  of  these  condi- 
tions are  frequently  associated  with  incontinence.  Rectal  irritation  may 
be  due  to  pinworms,  anal  fissure,  or  rectal  polypus;  and  vaginal  irrita- 
tion to  vulvo-vaginitis  or  adherent  clitoris ;  but  these  are  rarely  the  only 
cause.  Often  we  have  incontinence  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  sev- 
eral causes,  no  one  of  which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  produce 
it.  Thus,  in  a  healthy  child  phimosis  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  while 
in  one  who  is  anaemic  or  neurasthenic  it  may  produce  enough  local  irrita- 
tion to  cause  incontinence.  In  many  cases  heredity  seems  to  be  a 
factor  of  some  importance,  parents  often  having  suffered  in  their  child- 
hood from  the  same  condition ;  quite  frequently  two  and  sometimes  even 
three  children  in  the  same  family  are  affected.  In  many  cases  the  con- 
dition seems  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  habit,  and  in  all  cases  habit  is 
a  potent  factor  in  continuing  the  incontinence,  sometimes  after  the  orig- 
inal exciting  cause  has  been  removed.  Frequently  no  adequate  cause 
can  be  found.  Both  sexes  are  about  equally  liable  to  enuresis,  and  it 
may  be  seen  in  all  ages  up  to  puberty. 

Symptoms. — Enuresis  may  be  nocturnal  or  diurnal,  or  both.  Of  184 
cases,  73  were  nocturnal,  9  diurnal,  and  102  were  lx)th  nocturnal  and 
diurnal.  Cases  differ  greatly  in  severity.  Incontinence  may  be  habitual, 
occurring  every  night,  often  several  times  during  the  night,  and  fre- 
quently during  the  day ;  or  it  may  be  only  occasional  under  the  infiuence 
of  some  special  exciting  cause,  when  it  continues  a  few  days  or  weeks 
until  the  cause  is  removed.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  condi- 
tion lasts  from  infancy  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  It  may  even  con- 
tinue until  pul)erty ;  but  it  generally  ceases  at  that  period,  unless  its  cause 
is  mechanical  or  depends  upon  some  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  cord. 
In  ordinary  enuresis  there  is  never  dribbling  of  the  urine,  but  usually  a 
contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder  follows  almost  immediately  upon 
the  desire  before  the  patient  can  make  his  wants  known  or  reach  a  eon- 
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venient  place  for  micturition.  At  niglit  the  same  thing  may  occur  with- 
out wakening  tlie  cliild,  the  contraction  being  of  purely  reflex  origin. 

Fn^osis. — The  condition  is  usually  hopeless  when  it  depends  upon 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  and  cord ;  also  in  cases  due  to  malf ormation^ 
unless  these  are  amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  In  the  ordinary  cases 
seen,  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  child,  the  duration  of  the 
symptom,  and  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  In  children  of  from 
three  to  five  years  a  cure  can  in  many  cases  be  accomplished  with  proper 
management.  Those  who  are  older  are  much  less  amenable  to  treatment, 
especially  if  the  condition  has  persisted  since  infancy ;  but  if  the  incon- 
tinence has  begun  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  and  lasted  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  the  outlook  is  much  more  encouraging.  When  some  cause  can 
be  discovered  which  can  be  removed,  the  prognosis  is  better  than  if  none 
can  be  found.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  no  other  cause 
than  habit  can  be  discovered  which  resist  all  treatment,  the  condition 
finally  ceasing  spontaneously  at  or  a  little  before  puberty;  in  very  few 
does  it  continue  beyond  this  period. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  remove  the  cause,  when  one 
can  be  found.  If  there  are  preputial  adhesions,  they  should  be  broken 
up  and  irritating  smegma  removed.  If  phimosis  is  present,  it  should  be 
relieved  by  stretching  or  circumcision.  If  stone  in  the  bladder  is  sus- 
pected, as  it  sliould  be  when  the  incontinence  is  worse  by  day  and  ac- 
companied by  straining  and  painful  spasm  of  the  bladder,  the  patient 
should  be  sounded  for  stone.  Pinworms  in  the  rectum  should  receive 
the  appropriate  treatment  by  injections.  While  the  local  conditions 
mentioned  should  always  be  attended  to,  the  fa(^t  remains  that  few 
cases  are  cured  simply  by  relieving  them,  except  those  due  to  vesical 
calculi.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  habit  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  keeping  up  incontinence  where  it  has  existed  a  long  time. 

A  concentrated  urine  of  high  acidity  with  deposits  of  uric  acid  is 
an  indication  for  alkalies  and  the  free  use  of  all  fluids,  especially  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  passed  a  large  quantity  of  urine  with 
low  specific  gravity,  the  amount  of  water  and  other  fluids  should  be 
restricted.  During  the  night  water  should  be  forbidden,  and  the  amount 
given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  greatly  reduced.  In  these  cases  the 
incontinence  is  often  simply  the  result  of  the  polyuria,  which  in  turn 
depends  upon  polydipsia. 

In  most  cases  the  condition  is  a  nervous  habit,  and  usually  associated 
with  other  habits  which  indicate  an  unstable  or  highly  susceptible 
nervous  system.  It  is  tlierefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  proper 
general  regime  should  l)e  instituted  and  enforced.  Care  should  l>e  taken 
to  secure  for  the  child  a  simple,  natural  life,  preferably  in  the  country. 
There  should  be  no  overtaxing  of  the  nervous  system  at  home  or  in 
school.    Every  cause  of  unnatural  excitement  should  be  avoided.    Early 
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hours  and  plenty  of  sleep  must  be  insisted  upon.  Certain  articles  of 
diet  are  to  be  avoided,  and  coffee,  tea,  and  beer  should  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. Sweets  and  all  highly  seasoned  food  should  be  very  sparingly 
allowed,  or  not  at  all.  Although  it  is  believed  by  many  that  a  diet  into 
which  meat  enters  largely  is  injurious,  from  personal  experience  I  have 
not  found  the  exclusion  of  meat  to  be  of  any  advantage.  The  diet  which 
succeeds  best  is  a  simple  one  composed  of  milk,  vegetables,  fruits,  meats, 
and  cereals.  With  most  patients  wlio  have  nocturnal  incontinence,  it 
is  well  to  allow  fluids  freely  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  little 
or  none  after  3  or  4  p.m.,  a  dry  supper  being  given  just  before  retiring. 
The  child  should  be  taught  to  hold  his  water  as  long  as  possible  during 
the  day,  to  accustom  the  bladder  to  full  distention. 

Measures  directed  toward  improving  the  general  muscular  and 
nervous  tone  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  should  be  rememl)ered 
that  incontinence  of  urine  is  a  neurosis,  depending,  like  most  neuroses  of 
childhood,  upon  disturbed  nutrition.  Anaemia,  chlorosis,  malnutrition, 
indigestion,  and  constipation  should  each  receive  careful  attention.  Any 
local  condition,  such  as  adenoid  growths  of  tlie  pharynx,  which  might 
serve  to  increase  the  general  nervous  irritability,  should  be  removed. 
Yet,  very  few  cases  are  cured  by  such  an  operation. 

Moral  treatment  is  also  important.  One  should  work  upon  the  child's 
pride  and  use  every  possible  means  to  strengthen  liis  will.  Punishments, 
whether  corporal  or  otherwise,  do  little  good,  and  with  most  children 
they  are  absolutely  harmful.  With  children  in  whom  incontinence  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  habit,  I  have  often  found  rewards  more  efficacious 
than  any  other  means  of  treatment.  One  sliould  first  find  out  what  it 
is  that  the  child  desires  most — a  new  doll,  a  bicycle — and  allow  him  to 
have  it  if  his  bed  is  dry,  taking  it  away  if  it  is  wet.  A  reward  of  five 
cents  for  every  dry  niglit  sometimes  works  marvels. 

The  measures  descril)cd-^rcmoval  of  local  causes,  building  up  of  the 
general  health,  institution  of  a  proper  regime,  and  mental  and  moral 
means — in  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  suffice  for  a  cure.  They 
generally  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Drugs 
are  useful  as  accessories,  but  alone  seldom  accomplish  a  cure,  and,  on 
the  whole,  are  disappointing.  Of  those  employed,  belladonna  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  effective,  but  its  administration  should  be  continued  for 
a  long  time.  Atropine,  either  in  solution  or  in  tablet  form,  is  the  most 
convenient  method  of  administration.  For  nocturnal  incontinence,  t^-^ 
of  a  grain  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age  up  to  seven  years  is  a  suit- 
able initial  dose.  A  child  of  five  would  thus  be  taking  j^-^  of  a  grain. 
At  first,  a  single  dose  should  be  given  at  bedtime;  after  a  few  days  a 
second  dose  may  be  given  three  or  four  hours  earlier.  To  push  the  drug 
much  further  than  this  causes  much  discomfort  and  is  of  doubtful  ad- 
vantage.   After  the  condition  is  under  control,  the  same  dose  should 
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\ye  continued  for  some  time  and  then  reduced,  the  atropine  being  given 
for  at  least  two  months  in  gradually  diminishing  doses  after  the  incon- 
tinence has  ceased.  This  is  very  important  if  the  cure  is  to  be  perma- 
nent, as  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse. 

Strychnine  may  be  added  in  cases  not  yielding  to  the  atropine  alone. 
It  is  particularly  advantageous  when  there  is  diurnal  as  well  as  nocturnal 
incontinence,  for  under  these  conditions  there  is  usually  a  lack  of  tone  in 
the  sphincter,  as  well  as  increased  irritability  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder.  The  initial  dose  for  a  child  of  five  years  should  be  iVff 
of  a  grain  twice  daily ;  this  may  be  gradually  increased  to  -^q  of  a  grain 
three  times  a  day;  but  there  is  rarely  any  advantage  in  pushing  it  fur- 
ther. Ergot  is  sometimes  useful  in  conjunction  with  other  drugs,  but 
rarely  gives  relief  when  both  strychnine  and  atropine  have  failed.  Some 
obstinate  cases  are  reported  to  have  been  relieved  by  faradism;  the  posi- 
tive pole  is  attached  to  a  small  electrode  passed  into  the  rectum  and  the 
negative  pole  applied  over  the  bladder.  The  sitting  should  last  for  ten 
minutes,  and  be  repeated  three  times  a  week.  My  own  experience  with 
this  method  of  treatment  has  been  disappointing.  If  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a  contracted  bladder,  as  when  the  incontinence  has  lasted  for 
years  and  the  bladder  w^ill  never  hold  more  than  an  ounce  or  two  of 
urine,  cure  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  daily  distending  the  organ 
up  to  its  normal  capacity  with  warm  water.  A  few  obstinate  cases  in 
older  boys  which  had  resisted  all  other  methods  of  treatment  were  cured 
in  my  clinic  by  the  passage  of  sounds. 

Careful,  intelligent,  systematic  training  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  all  measures  employed  for  the  relief  of  this  very  annoying  condition. 

VESICAL  SPASM. 

This  is  quite  a  common  condition,  and  often  passes  under  the  name 
of  genital  irritation.  It  is  characterised  by  frequent,  sometimes  by  diffi- 
cult and  painful,  micturition.  It  occurs  in  children  of  all  ages,  even  in 
infants,  but  is  especially  frequent  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years. 
This  symptom  has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  uric-acid 
infarctions  in  very  young  infants. 

The  usual  cause  is  the  irritation  of  the  bladder  by  a  concentrated, 
highly  acid  urine.  It  often  results  from  cold ;  it  may  accompany  acute 
febrile  processes,  and  is  sometimes  merely  a  symptom  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility. The  cause  may  thus  Ik?  in  the  bladder  or  in  the  urine.  It  may  be 
accompanied  by  enuresis,  but  usually  occurs  without  it.  It  is  sometimes 
symptomatic  of  disease  in  adjacent  parts,  as  in  the  rectum  or  the  pelvic 
perittmamm,  or  it  may  ])e  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  vulva  or 
urethra.    It  is  also  one  of  the  symptoms  of  vesical  calculus. 

The  symptoms  of  vesical  spasm  are  local  only.     The  child  passes 
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water  very  frequently,  often  several  times  an  hour.  The  accompanying 
pain  may  be  intense,  not  infrequently  suflBcient  to  cause  the  child  to 
cry  out.  Often  there  is  pain  and  severe  vesical  tenesmus  with  the  pas- 
sage of  only  a  few  drops  of  urine  at  a  time,  but  blood  is  not  present.  If 
the  condition  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  urine,  or  is  only  an 
expression  of  an  extreme  vesical  irritability,  the  symptoms  are  generally 
of  short  duration,  possibly  a  day  or  two.  If  it  de])ends  upon  vesical 
calculus,  it  may  be  intermittent.  If  it  is  associated  with  disease  of  the 
adjacent  pelvic  viscera,  it  is  inconstant,  and  may  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

The  treatment,  in  the  ordinary  cases,  consists  in  the  administration 
of  an  abundance  of  water,  with  alkaline  diuretics,  and  either  belladonna 
or  hyoscyamus.  The  tinctures  of  these  may  be  given  in  minim  doses 
every  two  hours  to  a  child  of  two  years. 

If  the  cause  is  outside  the  bladder,  it  should  receive  appropriate 
treatment. 

VESICAL  CALCULI. 

Vesical  calculus  is  a  very  rare  condition  in  children  in  New  York. 
The  nucleus  of  a  calculus  is  usually  a  renal  calculus  which  has  passed 
the  ureter,  but  has  been  prevented  by  its  size  from  going  farther.  Stone 
in  the  bladder  is  extremely  rare  in  infancy,  probably  owing  to  the  fluid 
diet,  but  it  is  not  infrequent  in  children  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age. 
The  most  common  variety  of  calculus  at  this  time  is  the  uric  acid. 

The  symptoms  in  cliildren  are  somewliat  different  from  those  in 
adults,  and  the  condition  is  often  overlooked.  There  is  frequently  pain 
upon  micturition,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  act,  which  may  be  felt 
at  the  end  of  the  penis  or  in  tlie  perinseum.  There  may  be  a  sudden 
stoppage  in  tlie  flow  of  urine.  The  straining  often  leads  to  recital  tenes- 
mus and  even  to  prolapse.  This  complication  is  so  frequent  that,  in  a 
case  of  persistent  prolapse,  stone  should  always  be  suspected.  Incon- 
tinence of  urine  is  a  prominent,  and  often  tlie  principal  symptom;  in 
many  cases  it  is  noticed  only  during  the  day.  The  urinary  changes  are 
not  generally  marked;  ha»maturia  is  rare,  and  mucus  and  pus  are  in- 
frequent and  in  small  quantity.  The  genital  irritation  may  lead  to  the 
habit  of  masturbation.  A  stone  of  anv  considerable  size  mav  often  be 
felt  by  a  bimanual  examination,  one  finger  being  placed  in  the  rectum 
and  the  other  hand  above  the  pubcs.  This  is  easier  in  males  than  in 
females,  but  it  is  not  very  trustworthy,  and  not  conclusive  when  it  gives 
a  negative  result.  A  positive  diagnosis  is  made  only  by  exploring  the 
bladder  with  a  sound  or  by  the  Rontgen  ray. 

The  treatment  of  calculus  is  purely  surgical. 


SECTION    VII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTEE   I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The  Weight  of  the  Brain. — From  ninety-eight  observations  made  in 
the  post-mortem  room  of  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  the  following 
were  the  average  weights  noted: 

At  three  months 21     oz.  (602  grAmmcs). 

At  six  months 25H  "    (712        "       ). 

At  twelve  months 32J.^  **    (916         *'       ). 

At  two  years 35       *'    (990        "       ). 

The  following  are  the  figures  given  by  Boyd  and  Schafer: 


AoE. 

Males. 

FemalcF. 

At  birth  (full  term) 

Under  three  months 

Ounces. 

17J^ 

21 

27 

33 

39 

40 

46 

48  >^ 

Grmmmes. 

330 

500 

602 

776 

941 

1,110 

1,138 

1,301 

1,374 

Ounces. 
10 
16 
20 
26 
30 
35 
40 

40H 
44 

Grammes. 
283 
450 

From  throe  to  six  months 

560 

From  six  to  twelve  months 

From  one  to  two  years 

From  two  to  four  years 

727 
843 
990 

From  four  to  seven  years 

1,135 

From  seven  to  fourteen  years 

From  fourteen  to  twenty  years. .  .    . 

1.154 
1,244 

At  birth  the  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  nearly  1 : 8. 
During  infancy  and  childhood  the  following  is  the  ratio,  according  to 
Bischoff:  during  the  first  year,  1:6;  the  second  year,  1:14;  the  third 
year,  1 :  18 ;  at  the  fourteenth  year,  1 :  15  to  1 :  25 ;  in  adults,  1 :  43. 

The  Spinal  Cord. — The  weight  of  the  cord  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
at  birth  is  1 :  500 ;  in  adult  life  it  is  1 :  1500.  According  to  Kollikcr,  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  vertebral  column  are  the  same  length  \mtil  the  (»nd  of 
the  third  month  of  fa»tal  life,  there  Inking  at  this  time  no  cauda  equina. 
At  the  ninth  month  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  is  opposite  the  third  lum- 
bar vertebra;  in  the  adult  it  is  opposite  the  first. 

Some  Peculiarities  in  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Infancy 
and  Childhood. — The  relatively  large  size,  the  rapid  growth,  and  the  im- 
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maturity  of  the  brain  and  cord  during  early  life,  explain  much  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  nervous  diseases  of  this  period. 

At  this  time,  apparently  trivial  causes  are  enough  to  produce  quite 
profound  nervous  impressions,  because  of  the  instability  of  the  ncpvous 
centres  and  the  greater  irritability  of  the  motor,  sensory,  and  vaso-motor 
nerves.  These  are  conditions  which  are  very  much  increased  by  all  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition.  These  disturbances  may  Ixi  manifold  in  character, 
but  they  lie  at  the  root  of  very  many  of  the  neuroses  of  early  life,  e.  g., 
extreme  nervousness,  disorders  of  sleep,  stuttering,  chorea,  incontinence 
of  urine,  tetany,  and  convulsions.  The  great  liability  to  convulsions 
depends  not  only  upon  the  greater  irritability  of  the  jxiripheral  nerves, 
but  upon  the  instability  of  the  nervous  centres  and  the  lack  of  inhibition 
over  the  motor  ganglion  cells  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  nervous  centres  are 
more  easily  exhausted  than  later  in  life.  Prolonged  or  continuous  over- 
strain from  any  cause  whatsoever,  frequently  leads  to  headache  and 
chorea,  and  sometimes  even  to  epilepsy  and  insanity. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  serious  conseciuences  which  often  follow 
reflex  irritation,  although  this  is  rarely  the  only  factor  in  the  case.  Con- 
ditions which  in  adult  life  produce  almost  no  effect  may  in  infancy  be 
the  cause  of  most  alarming  symptoms.  As  a  few  examples  may  be  cited^ 
reflex  symptoms  due  to  phimosis  or  to  intestinal  worms,  convulsions  from 
disturbances  of  digestion,  nervous  symptoms  due  to  eye-strain,  or  to 
adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx.  In  the  production  of  some  of  these, 
especially  attacks  of  convulsions,  there  are  several  factors,  such  as  the 
great  irritability  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  instability  of  the  nervous 
centres — often  a  result  of  disturbed  nutrition,  as  in  rickets — and  the  lack 
of  inhibitory  acticm  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

As  a  third  point  of  importance  may  be  mentioned  the  grave  per- 
manent results  which  often  follow  relatively  small  organic  lesions.  A 
good  illustration  is  seen  in  the  lesions  which  produce  cerebral  birth-palsy. 
Here  the  damage  is  only  in  small  part  the  immediate  effect  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, for  this  often  is  not  great,  but  it  is  the  interference  with  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  parts  of  the  cortex  that  makes  this  condition  so  serious. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  hygiene  of  the  nervous 
system  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  infancy  and  childhood.  It  is 
essential  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  nervous  system  that  all  stim- 
ulants should  be  avoided — not  only  tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol,  but  undue 
and  unnatural  excitement,  the  effect  of  which  in  infancy  is  almost  as 
serious.  A  normal  development  can  take  place  only  in  the  midst  of  quiet 
and  peaceful  surroundings,  with  plenty  of  time  for  rest  and  sleep.  The 
conditions  of  modern  life,  especially  in  cities,  are  such  that  these  laws 
are  almost  invariably  violated,  and  the  consequences  of  this  are  seen 
in  the  marked  and  steady  increase  in  nervous  diseases  among  children. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
GENERAL  AND  FUNCTIONAL  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

CONVULSIONS. 

All  young  eliildren,  but  especially  infanta,  are  extremely  prone  to 
convulsive  disorders,  which  are  manifested  clinically  in  great  variety.  In 
certain  infants,  particularly  those  who  arc  rachitic,  this  susceptibility 
is  greatly  heightened.  To  this  condition  of  extreme  liability  to  con- 
vulsive attacks  the  term  spasmophilia  is  frequently  applied.  The  con- 
vulsive disorders  of  infancy  are:  (1)  attacks  of  eclampsia  or  general 
convulsions,  the  t^'pe  l)est  known;  (2)  tetany  with  carpo-pedal  spasm; 
(3)  laryngismus  stridulus  or  crowing  attacks ;  (4)  the  less  typical,  hold- 
ing-breath spells,  which  are  apparently  a  minor  form  of  a  general  con- 
vulsion. Besides  these,  there  arc  seen  in  infants  a  great  variety  of  at- 
tacks, which  recur  from  time  to  time,  over  quite  a  long  period  frequently, 
of  a  very  doubtful  character,  until  finally  they  develop  into  one  or  other 
of  the  tyj)es  just  mentioned.  All  these  convulsive  disorders  are  closely 
related  to  one  another  and  an  alternation  of  type  from  time  to  time  is 
common.  The  general  etiology  of  these  conditions  is  still  obscure.  Their 
association  with  rickets  is  certainly  very  close.  There  is  also  ground 
for  believing  that  in  many  of  these  children  there  is  a  disturbed  calcium 
metabolism. 

lender  the  head  of  convulsions  are  included  attacks  of  acute  transient 
nervous  disturbance,  characterised  by  involuntary  rhythmical  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  either  of  the  face,  trunk,  or  extremities,  or  all  of  them,  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
"  motor  discharges  "  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

"Etiologj. — The  principal  predisposing  causes  are  infancy,  conditions 
affecting  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  hereditary  influences.  Of  all 
these  factors,  the  most  important  one  is  the  instability  of  the  nerve 
centres  which  is  characteristic  of  infancy  and  is  associated  with  the 'non- 
development  of  the  voluntary  centres  of  the  cortex.  The  brain  grows 
more  during  the  first  year  than  in  all  later  life,  and  this  rapidity  of 
growth  is  in  itself  an  important  predisjwsing  cause  of  functional  derange- 
ment. After  infancy,  attacks  of  convulsions  are  much  less  frequent,  and 
after  seven  years  they  are  relatively  rare.  While  convulsions  occasionally 
(H-cur  in  children  previously  healthy,  the  majority  of  attacks  are  in  those 
in  whom  there  is  at  least  some  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  brain — 
the  cerei)ral  instability  of  infancy  being  greatly  exaggerated  by  8U(tli 
nutritive  disorders.  'IMie  most  fRMiuent  one  is  rickets,  whi(*h  may  Ik*  re- 
garded as  altogether  the  most  important  i>redisposing  cause  of  infantile 
convulsions.     I'hey  are  often  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  that  dis- 
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ease,  and  when  convulsions  occur  in  infancy  without  evident  cause, 
rickets  should  always  be  looked  for.  Any  disturbance  of  nutrition,  such 
as  is  seen  in  status  lymphaticus,  syphilis,  anfi»niia,  malnutrition,  and  ex- 
haustion resulting  from  any  acute  disease,  especially  one  of  the  digestive 
tract,  may  predispose  to  convulsions,  ('hildren  who  inherit  from  their 
parents  a  peculiarly  nervous  temperament  are  more  liable  to  convulsions 
than  are  others.  This  predisposition  is  often  seen  in  several  members  of 
the  same  family.  The  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  susceptibility. 
Females  are  rather  more  frequently  affected  than  males. 

The  exciting  causes  include  a  wide  variety  of  pathological  conditions, 
among  which  disturbances  of  digestion  take  the  first  place.  Wliere  the 
susceptibility  is  very  great,  the  exciting  cause  may  be  a  trivial  one.  These 
causes  may  be  grouped  under  three  general  heads:  (1)  direct  irritation 
of  the  cortex  of  the  brain;  (2)  reflex  irritation;  (3)  toxic  influences. 

Under  the  head  of  direct  irritation  may  be  included  all  convulsions 
occurring  with  the  various  forms  of  cerebral  disease;  the  most  frequent 
are  meningitis,  meningeal  or  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  tumour,  abscess, 
hydrocephalus,  embolism,  and  thrombosis.  As  examples  of  reflex  irri- 
tation may  be  classed  the  convulsions  following  severe  injuries,  renal  or 
intestinal  colic,  retention  of  urine,  phimosis,  or  a  foreign  body  in  the 
ear.  A  case  has  been  reported  to  me  in  which  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  skin  repeatedly  induced  convulsions.  Other  conditions  classed  unde^ 
this  head  are  dentition  and  worms,  but  both  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceedingly rare  causes  of  convulsions.  The  exciting  cause  is  very  fre- 
quently the  presence  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  undigested  food; 
such  attacks  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  reflex  irritation,  but  the  majority 
are  better  regarded  as  toxic.  Acute  and  chronic  indigestion  are  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  convulsions,  both  in  infants 
and  older  children.  In  either  there  may  be  but  one  attack,  or  attacks 
may  recur  at  intervals  of  a  few  months  with  a  repetition  of  the  cause. 
Of  toxic  origin  may  be  considered  not  only  the  convulsions  resulting 
from  conditions  like  urspmia  and  asphyxia,  but  also  those  which  occur 
at  the  onset  or  in  the  course  of  various  infectious  diseases,  sometimes 
classed  as  febrile  con>"ul8ions.  They  are  very  frequent  at  the  onset  of 
certain  diseases,  particularly  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  malaria,  acute  in- 
digestion, and  gastro-enteric  intoxication.  In  these  cases  the  convulsions 
seem  due  partly  to  the  intensity  of  the  poison  and  partly  to  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  it  affects  the  nervous  system.  Convulsions  occurring 
late  in  the  course  of  many  diseases  may  be  due  to  toxic  influences,  espe- 
cially when  associated  with  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  centres,  from  the 
prolonged  disturbances  of  nutrition  accompanying  the  febrile  condition. 

In  pertussis,  which  of  all  infectious  diseases  is  the  one  in  which  con- 
vulsions are  most  frequent,  several  factors  may  be  present:  asphyxia 
due  to  a  severe  paroxysm,  cerebral  congestion  or  haemorrhage  resulting 
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from  such  a  paroxysm,  or  simply  from  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the 
patient  brought  about  by  the  disease  itself. 

Convulsions  ending  fatally  are  not  infrequently  associated  with  en- 
largement of  the  thymus  gland.  I  have  seen  several  such  where  there 
was  found  at  autopsy  great  enlargement  of  the  thymus,  which  weighed 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  ounces.  Some  of  these  infants  were  pre- 
viously healthy;  some  were  rachitic.  The  similarity  of  all  these  cases 
indicated  tliat  the  convulsions  were  in  some  way  due  to  the  enlarged 
thymus,  but  tlic  exact  explanation  is  not  yet  understood. 

Frequently  ra;urring  couNTilsions  in  infancy  are  very  often  associated 
with  tetany.  Tlie  symptoms  of  the  latter  condition  may  be  so  slight  as 
to  be  readily  overlooked ;  or  there  may  be  no  symptoms  present  except 
the  characteristic  electrical  reactions. 

One  attack  of  con^ilsions,  whatever  the  cause,  renders  the  patient 
more  liable  to  a  second,  and  where  there  have  been  several,  they  occur 
from  causes  which  arc  less  and  less  marked. 

An  important  element  in  the  convulsions  of  infancy,  according  to 
Huglilings  Jackson,  is  the  lack  of  development  of  the  higher  cerebral 
functions,  in  consequence  of  wliich  they  do  not  exert  the  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  discharge  of  nerve  force  which  they  do  in  later  life. 

The  condition  of  tlie  brain  in  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  convul- 
sions is  one  of  ana?mia;  this  is  shortly  followed  by  venous  hyperaemia 
which  may  be  very  intense.  In  infants  who  die  during  convulsions  the 
brain  and  its  meninges  are  usually  found  intensely  congested.  They 
may  be  tlie  seat  of  punctate  haemorrhages,  and  sometimes  of  more  ex- 
tensive ones.  The  lungs  are  also  deeply  congested,  and  the  right  heart 
is  generally  distended  with  dark  clots.  The  other  lesions  found  are 
accidental. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  prodromal  symptoms  are  present,  such  as 
extreme  restlessness,  irritability,  slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  hands,  fcn^t,  or  eyelids.  More  frequently,  however,  the  attack  comes 
quite  suddenly  with  little  warning.  Usually  the  first  thing  noticed  is 
that  the  face  is  pale,  the  eyes  fixed,  sometimes  rolled  up  in  their  orbits; 
in  a  moment  or  two  convulsive  twitchings  begin  in  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  or  face,  or  in  one  of  the  extremities,  which  usually  rapidly  extend 
until  all  parts  of  the  body  participate.  In  most  cases  the  convul- 
sions become  general,  but  they  may  remain  unilateral  even  when  not 
due  to  a  local  cause — a  point  which  is  often  forgotten.  The  contraction 
of  the  facial  muscles  causes  a  succession  of  grimaces ;  the  neck  is  thrown 
back;  the  hands  are  clenched;  the  thumbs  buried  in  the  palms;  and  a 
quick  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  extremities  occurs.  There  may  be 
some  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  in  all  true  comiilsions  there  is  loss  of 
consciousness.  Kcspiration  is  feeble,  shallow,  and  may  be  spasmodic. 
The  pulse  is  weak ;  it  may  be  slow  or  rapid ;  often  it  is  irregular.    The 
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forehead  is  covered  with  cold  perspiration.  The  face  is  first  pale,  then 
becomes  sHglitly  blue,  especially  al)out  the  lips.  Unnatural  rattling 
sounds  may  l)e  produced  in  the  larynx.  The  bladder  and  rectum  may  be 
evacuated.  The  convulsive  movements  consist  in  an  alternation  of  flexion 
and  extension  occurring  rhythmically.  All  varieties  of  tonic  and  clonic 
spasm  may  be  seen,  and  in  all  degrees  of  severity.  The  contractions  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  are  usually  synchronous.  After  a  variable  time, 
from  a  few  moments  to  half  an  hour,  the  convulsive  movements  are 
gradually  less  frequent,  and  finally  cease  altogether,  usually  leaving  the 
patient  in  a  condition  of  8tu|>or.  They  may  recur  after  a  short  time  or 
there  may  he  but  one  attack.  A  period  of  general  relaxation  usually  fol- 
lows the  convulsive  seizures,  frequently  accompanied  by  marked  evidences 
of  prostration.  Transient  paralysis,  apparently  due  to  exhaustion  of  the 
nerve  centres,  is  not  an  unconmion  sequel. 

Death  may  take  place  from  a  single  attack;  this,  however,  is  rare  ex- 
cept in  very  young  infants,  especially  those  who  are  rachitic  or  are  suf- 
fering from  status  lymphaticus.  There  may  ]ye  no  sequel  to  the  con- 
vulsions if  the  cause  is  a  temporary  one,  or  they  may  produce  some  serious 
brain  lesion,  particularly  meningeal  haemorrhage.  Death  from  convul- 
sions is  generally  due  to  asphyxia,  or  to  exliaustion  from  the  rapidly 
recurring  attacks.  Many  cases  recover  in  which  the  children  for  several 
minutes  had  the  appearance  of  being  moribund. 

One  attack  of  convulsions  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  others;  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  one  usually  reveals  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  each  succeeding  attack  comes  from  a  less 
powerful  exciting  cause  than  the  previous  one.  The  longer  the  interval 
which  has  passed,  the  less  likely  is  there  to  be  a  repetition,  especially  if 
the  child  has  passed  its  third  year.  The  number  of  attacks  may  be  very 
great.  In  one  case  that  I  saw,  an  infant  during  the  latter  part  of  its 
second  year  had  during  six  months  over  thirty-five  hundred  distinct 
attacks  of  convulsions.  For  a  considerable  period  they  reached  the  almost 
incredible  number  of  eighty  a  day,  and  yet  the  mental  condition  of  the 
child  in  the  interval  was  apparently  normal. 

Diagnosis. — There  can  rarely  be  any  difficulty  in  recognising  an  at- 
tack of  convulsions.  The  difficulty  consists  in  determining  with  which 
of  the  many  possible  exciting  causes  we  have  to  do  in  the  case  before  us. 
If  it  comes  with  acute  symptoms  does  it  depend  upon  a  cerebral  lesion, 
or  does  it  mark  the  onset  of  some  other  acute  disease?  Is  it  reflex,  and 
if  so  to  what  is  it  due?  If  there  are  no  acute  symptoms,  is  it  epilepsy? 
To  answer  these  questions  a  careful  history  must  be  obtained,  and  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  patient,  the  character  of  the  con- 
vulsions, and  all  the  other  8ym])toms  present  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

In  infancy,  epilepsy  is  the  least  probable  diagnosis.     In  older  chil- 
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dren  tlie  important  points  indicating  that  disease  are:  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  stigmata  of  degeneration,  a  history  of  previous  attacks,  a 
distinct  aura  preceding  the  seizure,  or  a  sudden  onset  with  a  cry  or  fall, 
biting  of  the  tongue,  a  tonic  spasm  preceding  the  clonic,  a  deep  sleep 
following  the  seizure,  and,  finally,  perfect  recovery  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  Convulsions  which  come  on  with  high  fever,  even  though 
a  patient  may  have  repeated  attacks,  are  seldom  epileptic.  However,  in 
some  cases  only  prolonged  observation  can  enable  one  to  decide  posi- 
tively whether  or  not  epilepsy  is  present. 

Convulsions  occurring  in  brain  disease,  except  acute  meningitis,  are 
not  as  a  rule  accompanied  by  any  marked  rise  in  temperature.  Focal 
symptoms  are  often  present,  such  as  localised  paralysis  or  rigidity, 
changes  in  the  pupils,  and  strabismus.  The  conN-ulsive  movements  are 
frequently  limited  to  one  side  of  the  body.  It  should,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  unilateral  convulsions,  even  when  repeated,  do  not  always 
moan  a  local  lesion,  as  I  have  seen  proved  by  autopsy  more  than  once. 
In  haemorrhage  or  meningitis,  convulsions  are  likely  soon  to  recur.  In 
tumour  they  may  recur  after  a  longer  interval. 

Convulsions  may  be  thouglit  to  indicate  the  onset  of  some  acute  dis- 
ease when  they  occur  in  a  child  over  two  years  old,  and  when  they  come 
on  suddenly  or  with  only  slight  premonition  in  a  child  previously  well; 
but  the  most  important  point  is  tliat  tliey  are  accompanied  by  a  high 
temperature — 104°  to  106°  F.  Acute  meningitis  is  the  only  other  con- 
dition likely  to  produce  tliese  symptoms.  Whether  the  convulsions  mark 
the  onset  of  lobar  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  or  some  other  disease,  can 
be  determined  only  by  carefully  watcliing  the  patient's  symptoms  for 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 

In  infants,  derangements  of  the  digestive  tract  should  first  be  sus- 
pected; in  very  yoiing  infants  relatively  slight  disorders  may  cause 
severe  and  repeated  (convulsions.  In  the  first  weeks  of  life  one  may 
often  be  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  convulsions.  Such  attacks  may 
be  due  to  some  disorder  of  the  digestive  tract,  to  a  recent  cerebral  lesion 
like  hsBmorrhage  or  to  a  defective  brain  development.  Sometimes  noth- 
ing but  the  progress  of  the  case  will  definitely  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

Examinaticm  of  the  urine  should  not  be  omitted  in  any  case  of  con- 
vulsions of  doubtful  origin.  Asphyxia  may  be  suspected  in  the  case  of 
convulsions  occurring  in  the  newly  bom,  late  in  pneumonia,  in  some 
cases  of  pertussis,  in  spasmodic  or  membranous  laryngitis,  or  in  laryn- 
gismus stridulus.  Dentition  and  worms  sliould  be  considered  among 
the  least  probable,  never  as  the  most  probable,  causes  of  reflex  irritation, 
and  should  not  be  so  accepted  without  positive  evidence.  Worms  arc 
BO  rare  in  infancy  that  at  this  period  they  may  be  practically  ignored. 
Dentition  seldom  causes  convulsions  ex(;ept  in  patients  who  are  markedly 
rachitic.    In  all  cases  of  convulsions  of  doubtful  or  obscure  origin  oc- 
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curring  in  infants,  rickets  should  be  suspected  as  the  underlying  cause, 
and  the  child  carefully  examined  for  other  evidences  of  that  disease. 
The  close  association  of  convulsions  with  tetany  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  cause 
of  the  convulsions.  Idiopathic  or  reflex  convulsions  are  rarely  danger- 
ous to  life  except  in  very  young  or  in  rachitic  infants.  Convulsions  as- 
sociated with  enlarged  thymus  are  often  fatal.  Convulsions  occurring 
at  the  onset  of  acute  febrile  diseases  are  seldom  fatal,  and  not  often 
serious;  they  may  not  even  indicate  an  unusually  severe  type  of  the  dis- 
ease. Especially  fatal  are  the  convulsions  of  ixirtussis  and  of  asphyxia 
when  they  occur  late  in  any  form  of  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  disease.  In 
nephritis,  while  always  serious,  convulsions  arc  by  no  means  invariably 
fatal.  The  conditions  during  an  attack  which  should  lead  one  to  make 
a  bad  prognosis  are  when  the  convulsions  are  ]^rolonged  or  rcnnir  fre- 
quently ;  also  the  presence  of  very  great  prostration,  a  feeble  pulse  with 
cyanosis,  or  deep  stupor. 

In  the  prognosis  one  must  take  into  account  not  only  the  imme<liatc 
result  of  the  attack,  but  its  possible  outcome.  In  a  highly  nervous  or 
susceptible  child  a  convulsion  often  means  very  little.  Permanent  injury 
to  tlie  brain,  simply  as  a  result  of  an  attack,  I  believe,  to  be  very  rare. 
The  possibility  of  epilepsy  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  cases  where  chil- 
dren over  two  years  old  have  occasional  attacks  of  conMilsions,  although 
it  is  unusual  that  this  result  is  seen.  The  fartlicr  apart  the  attacks  are 
and  the  more  definite  the  exciting  cause,  the  less  likely  is  this  to  \ye 
the  case. 

Treatment. — Summoned  to  a  child  in  convulsions,  a  physician  should 
go  at  once  and  remain  until  the  attack  has  subsided.  He  should  take 
with  him  chloroform,  a  hypodermic  syringe  with  morphine,  a  soft  cath- 
eter or  rectal  tube,  and  a  solution  of  chloral.  In  order  to  treat  convul- 
sions intelligently  one  nmst  have  in  mind  the  prominent  pathological 
conditions.  These  arc:  acute  cerebral  hypera^nia,  a  more  or  less  severe 
asphyxia  with  pulmonary  congestion,  an  overtaxed  right  heart,  and 
a  tendency  to  congestion  of  all  the  internal  organs.  The  nervous 
centres  are  in  a  condition  of  such  unnatural  excitability  that  the  slight- 
est irritation  may  bring  on  convulsive  movements  when  they  have  tempo- 
rarily subsided.  The  patient  should  therefore  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
and  every  unnecessary  disturbance  avoided.  Cold  should  be  applied  to 
the  head — best  by  means  of  an  ice  cap  or  cold  cloths — and  dry  heat  and 
counter-irritation  to  the  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities.  The  time- 
honoured  mustard  l)ath  causes  so  much  disturl)ance  of  the  patient  that 
it  can  usually  be  dispensed  with  and  tiie  nmstard  pack  substituted.  The 
feet  may  be  placed  in  mustard  water  while  the  child  lies  in  its  crib.  The 
mustard  pack  and  footbath  should  be  continued  until  the  skin  is  well 
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reddened.  The  degree  to  which  counter-irritation  of  the  skin  should  be 
carried  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  pulse  and  the  cyanosis. 

In  controlling  convulsions  the  three  remedies  which  may  be  depended 
upon  are  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  morphine  hypodermically,  and 
chloral.  Chloroform  is  undoubtedly  the  most  reliable  remedy  for  an 
immediate  effect,  and  should  be  used  even  in  the  youngest  infant.  At 
the  same  time  that  it  is  being  administered,  chloral  should  be  given 
per  rectum.  The  initial  dose  should  be,  at  six  months,  four  grains;  at 
one  year,  six  grains;  at  two  years,  eight  grains,  dissolved  in  one  ounce 
of  warm  milk.  It  should  be  injected  high  into  the  bowel  through  a 
catheter,  and  prevented  from  escaping  by  pressing  the  buttocks  together. 
It  may  be  repeated  in  an  hour  if  necessary.  The  effect  of  the  drug  is 
generally  obtained  in  twenty  minutes.  If,  in  spite  of  the  chloral,  the 
convulsions  show  a  marked  tendency  to  continue  as  soon  as  the  chloro- 
form is  withdrawn,  or  if  the  enema  of  chloral  has  been  expelled,  morphine 
should  be  given  hypodermically.  When  the  heart's  action  is  weak,  this 
is  probably  the  best  of  all  remedies.  Objections  are  urged  against  it 
only  by  those  who  have  had  no  experience  with  its  use.  To  a  well- 
grown  child  two  years  old,  ^  grain  may  be  given;  one  year  old,  -^ 
grain ;  six  months  old,  ^  grain.  This  dose  may  be  repeated  in  half  an 
hour  if  no  effect  is  seen.  The  tolerance  of  opium  in  cases  of  convulsions 
is  very  marked,  and  sometimes  double  the  doses  mentioned  may  be  re- 
quired. The  only  other  agent  of  much  value  is  oxygen.  I  have  seen  con- 
vulsions which  continued  in  spite  of  all  other  means  yield  immediately 
to  oxygen.  This  is  most  likely  to  be  valuable  in  cases  of  convulsions  due 
to  asphyxia. 

When  once  under  control,  the  recurrence  of  the  convulsions  may  be 
prevented  by  keeping  the  patient  for  two  or  three  days  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloral  with  bromide  of  sodium,  the  amount  of  chloral  being 
gradually  reduced.  If  it  is  badly  borne  by  the  stomach  and  not  easily 
retained  by  the  revtum,  either  antipyrine  or  phenacetine  may  be  used 
with  the  bromide.  Where  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  recurrence  of 
the  convulsions,  urethan  is  sometimes  even  more  efficient  than  chloral. 
It  may  1k»  given  in  the  same  or  in  slightly  larger  doses. 

As  soon  as  the  convulsions  have  ceased,  the  cause  should  be  sought 
and  treated.  In  infancy  it  is  wise  in  every  case  to  irrigate  the  colon 
thoroughly  with  warm  water,  to  remove  any  possible  source  of  irritation. 
If  tluTC  is  reason  to  suspect  the  ])resence  of  undig(»sted  food  in  the 
stomach,  this  may  he  washed  out.  Much  more  frequently  it  is  in  the 
intestines,  and  free  purgation  by  calomel  is  advisable.  If  there  is  high 
temperature,  this  should  l)e  reduced  by  the  cold  bath  or  pack.  Sec- 
ondary attacks  are  to  be  preventtnl  by  careful  feeding,  by  improving  the 
general  nutrition  by  means  of  fresh  air,  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  phos- 
phorus.   The  last  two  are  es]HM'ially  valuable  in  cases  due  to  rickets. 
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TETANY. 

Tetany  is  a  condition  characterised  by  extreme  nervous  and  muscular 
irritability  with  tonic  muscular  spasm,  which  may  be  intermittent  or 
continuous.  It  usually  affects  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  especially 
the  hands  and  feet,  more  rarely  the  neck,  face,  and  trunk.  When  limited 
to  the  hands  and  feet  it  is  known  as  carpo-pedal  spasm  or  arthrogryposis; 
and  although  sometimes  classed  separately,  this  is  really  only  one  mani- 
festation of  the  same  general  condition.  In  infants,  tetany  is  very  fre- 
quently associated  with  laryngismus  stridulus,  this  being  present  in  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  cases;  but  in  older  children  this  association  is  quite 
rare.  General  convulsions  occur  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  cases.  Although  tetany  is  not  a  very  common  disease  in  America,  I 
believe  that  it  is  very  often  overlooked.  In  my  hospital  service  I  seldom 
see  fewer  than  a  dozen  cases  a  vear. 

Etiology. — ^Wliile  tetany  may  occur  at  any  age,  it  is  most  frequent  in 
infancy.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  cases  are  seen  in  the  first  two  years  of 
life.  It  is  most  common  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  month.  Most  of 
the  attacks  arc  seen  in  the  winter  months.  In  infancy,  males  are  much 
more  frequently  affected.  At  this  age  it  is  rarely  seen  except  when 
associated  with  rickets.  It  may  follow  broncho-pneumonia,  pertussis, 
typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  or  measles.  There  is  usually  present  some 
derangement  of  the  digestive  tract.  There  may  be  acute  diarrhoea  or 
chronic  gastric  or  intestinal  indigestion.  It  is  seen  in  rare  cases  with 
intestinal  worms  and  with  intussusception.  The  most  common  exciting 
cause  appears  to  be  an  intoxication  from  the  digestive  tract  or  the  irrita- 
tion of  undigested  food.  Attacks  in  older  children  are  very  uncommon 
in  this  country.  In  girls,  tetany  may  occur  at  the  time  of  puberty, 
especially  when  menstruation  is  delayed.  In  animals  and  in  man 
tetany  regularly  follows  the  complete  removal  of  the  parathyroid  glands. 
Some  pathologists  consider  the  essential  cause  to  be  an  absence  of  the 
secretion  of  the  parathyroid  or  some  disturbance  of  its  function.  While 
this  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  causes  of  tetany,  it  is  by  no  means 
established  that  it  is  the  only  cause.  Consideral)le  evidence  has  ac- 
cumulated that  tetany  is  in  some  way  associated  with  disturbances  of 
calcium  metabolism;  but  in  what  way  has  not  yet  been  proven.  Much 
regarding  the  nature  and  cause  of  tetany  remains  to  be  solved  by  further 
investigation. 

Pathology. — Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  constant  anatomical 
lesions  demonstrated  in  tetany  are  in  the  parathyroid  glands.  The  most 
frequent  one  is  haemorrhage  which  may  be  recent,  or  if  old,  other  changes 
are  present  such  as  the  formation  of  small  cysts  and  pigmentation. 
While  parathyroid  changes  have  been  found  in  many  cases  they  are  not 
uniformly  present. 
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Symptoms. — The  Bpasin  may  develop  abruptly,  or  it  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  sensory  disturbances,  such  as  pain,  numbness,  or  tingling.  Tlic 
upper  extremities  are  usually  first  affected,  the  spasm  gradually  becom- 
ing more  severe  and  finally  involving  tbe  lower  extremities.  Both  sides 
of  the  body  are  equally  affected.     The  position  assumed  by  the  hands 


p  THE  Hands  and  Fkbt. 


is  very  characteristic :  The  fingers  are  flexed  at  the  nietacarpo- phalangeal 
joints  and  the  phalnii^s  extended  :  the  lliuinbs  nn;  nddiit'ti'il  nlmusl  to 
the  little  finger;  the  wrist  is  flctcd  at  an  acute  angle,  and  the  whole 
hand  drawn  somewhat  to  the  ulnar  side.  Tf  the  spa.xm  is  very  marked 
no  motion  is  allowed  at  the  wrist,  hut  movements  at  the  cltxiw  and 
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shoulder  are  usually  normal.  The  feet  are  strongly  extended,  sometimes 
in  tlie  position  of  typical  equino- varus.  The  first  phalanges  of  the  toes 
are  flexed,  and  the  second  and  third  rows  extended ;  tlie  plantar  surface 
is  strongly  arched,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  very  prominent,  stand- 
ing out  like  a  cushion.  The  typical  position  of  the  hands  and  feet  is 
well  shown  in  Fig.  104.  The  tendo-Achillis  stiinds  out  prominently. 
Motion  at  the  hip  and  knee  is  generally  free.  The  spasm  in  many  cases 
is  limited  to  the  hands  and  feet;  more  rarely  the  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
usually  the  adductors,  may  be  involved.  In  very  rare  cases  the  muscles 
of  tlie  trunk,  the  face,  or  the  eye  may  be  affected. 

The  knee-jerk  and  the  cutaneous  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  and  there 
is  abnormal  response  to  mechanical  irritation.  Li'^lit  percussion  u[)on 
a  nerve  trunk  often  induces  marked  contraction  of  the  muscles  8upplie<l 
by  the  nerve.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  face.  The  contraction 
of  the  facial  muscles  following  such  irritation  is  known  as  "  Chvostek's 
symptom  ■'  or  the  facial  phenomenon.  A  spasm  causing  the  characteristic 
position  of  the  hands  or  feet  may  be  excited  by  pressure  upon  tlie  nerve 
trunks,  or  by  constricting  the  limb  so  as  to  cut  off  the  circulation.  This 
is  known  as  "Trousseau's  symptom.''  The  most  diagnostic  feature  of 
tetany  is  the  electrical  reaction.  It  is  best  obtained  in  the  peroneal 
nerve.  Under  normal  conditions  there  may  be  no  contraction  to  the 
cathodal  closure  with  a  current  of  less  than  five  millianiperes.  In  tetany 
such  a  contraction  is  regularly  obtained  with  a  current  of  this  strength 
and  often  with  a  much  weaker  one.  Also,  a  reaction  highly  suggestive 
of  tetany  is  an  anodal  opening  contraction  with  a  current  of  less  than 
^\e  millianiperes,  and  less  than  one  causing  an  anodal  closure  contrac- 
tion. The  most  diagnostic  reaction,  however,  is  a  cathodal  ojKMiing 
contraction  with  a  current  of  less  than  five  millianiperes  or  a  tonic  con- 
traction with  cathodal  closure  with  less  than  five  millianiperes. 

Evidences  of  pain  owing  to  the  spasm  are  frequently  present.  It 
may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  children  to  cry  out.  Pain  is  induceil  by 
any  attempt  to  overcome  the  spasm,  and  sometimes  it  is  constant.  There 
is  no  loss  of  consciousness  and  no  fever.  The  muscular  contraction  is 
generally  continuous,  although  there  may  be  periods  of  remission  or 
even  of  intermission.  When  associated  with  laryngismus  stridulus,  the 
spasm  is  nmch  increased  during  these  attacks. 

The  duration  of  tetany  is  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks.  The 
mild  form,  which  is  usually  seen  in  infants,  in  many  cases  passes  away 
spontaneously  in  one  or  two  we<»ks,  although  there  may  be  relapses  and 
recurrences  at  variable  intervals.  The  most  important  complication  is 
general  convulsions.  These  may  come  on  at  any  time  in  the  course  of 
the  attack.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  either  precede  or  follow  tetany, 
and  by  many  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  disease.  When  associated  they 
generally  cease  at  the  same  time. 
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Diagnosis. — Tlie  diagnostic  features  of  tetany  are  bilateral  spasm — 
in  infants  usually  limited  to  the  hands  and  feet — without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness,  the  spasm  being  increased  or  excited  by  pressure  upon  the 
arteries  or  nerves,  exaggerated  reflexes,  and  the  characteristic  electrical 
reaction.  Evidences  of  rickets  are  usually  present.  While  the  other 
symptoms  of  tetany  are  subject  to  considerable  variation,  the  peculiar 
electrical  reactions  are  always  present  and  therefore  diagnostic.  Accept- 
ing this  reaction  as  the  pathognomonic  sign  of  the  disease,  it  will  be 
found  that  tetany  is  often  present  when  not  suspected,  and  that  many 
obscure  nervous  symptoms  are  due  to  this  disease  which  otherwise  might 
be  misinterpreted. 

The  severe  form  of  tetany  has  been  taken  for  tetanus;  but  that  dis- 
ease  is  very  rare  except  in  the  newly  born,  and  trismus  is  generally  the 
first  symptom.  Trismus  is  extremely  rare  in  tetany.  From  meningitis 
and  other  forms  of  cerebral  disease  tetany  is  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  cerebral  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — Tetany  per  se  is  not  fatal,  but  death  may  result  from 
the  development  of  general  convulsions  or  in  infants  from  the  condition, 
usually  some  serious  disturbance  of  digestion,  which  tetany  complicates. 
If  recovery  occurs  it  is  usually  complete. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  discover  and  if  possible  re- 
move the  cause,  and  this  in  most  cases  is  found  in  the  digestive  tract. 
If  rickets  is  jiresent  it  should  receive  the  usual  treatment,  both  dietetic 
and  medicinal.  For  the  relief  of  the  spasm,  the  hot  bath  is  a  valuable 
remedy.  This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Drugs  which 
have  the  power  of  allaying  spasm  should  be  given — bromides,  chloral,  or 
antipyrine. 

The  specific  treatment  of  tetany  by  parathyroid  extract  has  not  in 
my  hands  been  followed  by  any  appreciable  benefit.  I  have  seen  it  tried 
only  in  infants.  Those  who  hold  the  cause  to  be  a  disturbance  of  calcium 
metabolism,  would  treat  tetany  by  withholding  calcium  salts,  or  by 
administering  them,  according  to  their  view  of  the  part  which  calcium 
jdaiys  in  etiology.  Whether  calcium  is  given  or  withheld,  scHjms  to  me 
to  have  no  special  influence  upon  the  disease.  I  have  seen  no  advantage 
in  excluding  milk  and  have  seen  the  most  satisfactory  results  when  the 
fcvding  was  carried  on  according  to  the  indications  afforded  by  the 
child's  digestive  symptoms,  disregarding  the  tetany.  In  prolonged  cases 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  phosphorus 
is  beneficial.    They  are  to  be  used  as  in  rickets. 

LARYNCnSMUS  STRIDULUS— LARYNGOSPASM. 

I^aryugismuft  stridulus  is  a  rather  rare  condition  and  belongs  esyni- 
cially  to  jnfj^ncy.    It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  children  who  are  rachitic. 
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them  the  term  "  holding-breath  spells  "  has  been  applied.  They  are  seen 
most  frequently  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  and  during  the  second 
year,  and  affec^t  children  of  the  extremely  nervous  type.  Most  of  them 
are  rachitic.  The  attacks  may  occur  five  or  six  times  a  day,  or  at  in- 
tervals of  several  days.  Beginning  in  infancy  they  may  recur  from  time 
to  time  until  the  age  of  four  or  five  years.  In  susceptible  children  almost 
any  form  of  excitement  may  precipitate  an  attack.  By  far  the  most 
frequent  are  temper  and  fright.  If  anything  is  attempted  to  which  the 
child  strongly  objects,  e.  g.,  a  cold  bath,  inspection  of  the  throat,  or  tak- 
ing away  a  toy,  an  attack  may  ensue.  The  child's  face  becomes  flu8he<l, 
then  livid;  there  is  general  rigidity  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  but 
rarely  clonic  spasm.  This  rigidity  is  followed  by  complete  relaxation 
with  loss  of  consciousness.  The  entire  attack  usually  lasts  about  half 
a  minute.  There  may  be  a  crowing  sound  as  the  child  catches  his  breath 
or  there  may  be  none.  After  a  few  minutes  of  quiet  the  child  gets  up 
and  in  a  short  time  is  apparently  as  well  as  ever.  Most  of  those  who 
are  subject  to  attacks  of  this  sort  sooner  or  later  have  one  or  more  gen- 
eral convulsions.  Although  in  infancy  these  seizures  may  recur  with 
alarming  frequency,  and  extend  over  a  period  of  several  years,  in  most 
cases  with  time  and  with  improvement  in  general  health  they  gradually 
become  less  and  less  frequent  until  finally  tliey  cease  altogether.  I 
have  not  seen  these  attacks  accompanied  by  tetany,  nor  followed  by 
epilepsy. 

In  this  condition  there  is  apparently  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  control  his  impulses,  he  simply  "  lets  himself  go.*'  Parents, 
witnessing  attacks  coming  on  after  correcting  or  disciplining  a  child, 
soon  fall  into  the  habit  of  indulging  him  in  everything  with  the  hope 
of  avoiding  them.  Such  advice,  indeed,  is  often  given  by  physicians.  I 
believe  it  to  be  unwise.  A  much  better  plan  seems  to  be  to  teach  the 
child  to  control  himself  in  everything  no  matter  how  small.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  assert  that  the  attacks  can  be  brouglit  on  at  will,  such  cer- 
tainly seems  at  times  to  be  the  case,  and  the  development  of  the  will 
power  by  every  form  of  self-control  seems  to  exert  an  influence  in  pre- 
venting these  attacks,  certainly  in  children  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  four  or  five  years. 

The  treatment  of  tliese  children  is  first  addressed  to  the  general 
nutrition;  many  of  them  are  an<Tmic  and  under  weight.  The  feeding 
and  general  routine  should  therefore  be  the  first  concern.  A  life  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  country  is  most  desirable 
with  freedom  from  every  form  of  nervous  excitement  or  undue  nervous 
stimulation.  They  should  be  controlled,  taught  self-control,  and  treated 
tenderly,  but  witli  great  tact  and  firmness.  Drugs  directed  specifically 
to  the  control  of  the  attacks  have  in  my  experience  been  of  little 
value. 
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EPILEPSY. 


Epilepsy  may  be  defined  as  a  disease  in  which  there  is  an  estab- 
lished disposition  to  convulsions  of  a  certain  type,  with  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, which  have  recurred  until  a  habit  of  convulsions  has  become 
fixed. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  cases  of  so-called  *^  idiopathic  " 
epilepsy  and  those  which  are  secondary  to  a  definite  lesion  of  the  brain, 
such  as  tumour,  sclerosis,  or  abscess.  Convulsions  of  the  latter  char- 
acter are  designated  as  "  symptomatic  "  epilepsy,  and  are  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  various  diseases  in  which  they  occur.  The  nature 
of  the  attack  may,  however,  be  identical  in  both  varieties,  and  may  not 
differ  from  an  ordinary  attack  of  con^ilsions  or  eclampsia. 

The  proportion  of  idiopathic  cases  in  children  is  not  so  large  as  was 
formerly  supposed ;  many  of  these  have  been  shown  to  depend  upon 
lesions  once  overlooked,  particularly  mild  infantile  cerebral  paralyses. 

Etiology. — From  a  consideration  of  1,450  cases  of  epilepsy,  Gowers 
states  that  twelve  per  cent  begin  in  the  first  three  years  of  life,  and 
forty-six  per  cent  between  ten  and  twenty  years.  The  greatest  tend- 
ency to  the  development  of  the  disease  is  shown  about  the  time  of 
puberty.  Females  are  rather  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  males, 
although  the  difference  in  sex  is  slight.  Heredity  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  In  one-third  of  the  cases, 
according  to  Gowers,  there  is  a  family  history  either  of  epilepsy  or 
insanitv. 

Not  very  infrequently  epilepsy  may  be  traced  to  couMilsions  occurring 
during  infancy.  Infantile  convulsions  are  very  common,  and  usually 
the  cause  which  produces  them  is  a  transient  one.  The  proportion  of 
such  cases  which  develop  epilepsy  later  in  life  is  certainly  very  small. 
One  frequently  meets  with  children  from  two  to  five  years  old  who  have 
occasional  attacks  of  convulsions,  often  from  apparently  trivial  causes. 
In  my  experience,  the  great  majority  of  these  also  recover  completely 
with  proper  treatment;  a  very  few  become  epileptic.  The  first  seizure 
is  sometimes  traceable  to  fright,  great  excit(»mcnt,  heat-stroke,  or  blows 
or  falls  uj)on  the  head  even  without  any  gross  lesion.  As  reflex  causes 
may  l)e  mentioned  intestinal  worms,  phimosis,  adenoid  vegetations  of 
the  j)harynx,  delayed  or  difficult  menstruation,  and  masturbation.  Most 
of  these  are  rare  causes,  but  they  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  dis- 
ease where  a  strong  predisposition  exists. 

Among  the  most  important  factors  in  producing  a  paroxysm,  is  in- 
testinal putrefaction  associated  with  chronic  constipation  and  chronic 
inti»stinal  indigestion.  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  imjjortant 
etiological  factors  in  cases  occurring  in  children,  particularly  as  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  first  attacks. 
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Pathology. — It  is  not  witliin  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  advanced.  Tlie  following  are  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  (iowers: 

"  The  muscular  spasm  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  sudden 
overaction  (discharge)  of  nerve  cells,  the  violent  liberation  of  nerve 
force,  and  the  sensations  which  the  patient  experiences  before  losing  con- 
sciousness must  be  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  same  cause.  The 
disease  which  excites  convulsions  is  most  frequently  at  the  cortex,  and 
when  organic?  disease  causes  convulsions  that  begin  locally,  the  disease 
is  almost  invariably  at  the  cortex.  In  idiopathic  epilepsy  the  convulsions 
sometimes  begin  in  this  way,  and  this  suggests  very  strongly  that  in  such 
cases  the  change  occurs  in  the  cortex.  Epilepsy  must  then  be  regarded 
as  a  disease  of  the  gray  matter,  most  frequently  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cortex." 

While  there  is  pretty  general  agreement  that  the  seat  of  the  morbid 
changes  in  true  epilepsy  is  in  the  cortex,  but  little  is  yet  definitely  known 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  changes.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  variety  of 
lesions,  many  of  which  are  apparently  slight,  may  produce  this  disease. 

Symptoms. — Two  distinct  types  of  epileptic  seizures  are  met  witli: 
the  major  attacks,  or  grand  mal,  in  which  there  arc  severe  convulsions 
lasting  from  two  to  ten  minutes,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  etc.;  and 
minor  attacks,  or  petit  vial,  in  which  the  convulsive  movements  are 
slight  and  may  be  absent,  and  in  which  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  often 
but  momentary.     Between  these  two  extremes  all  gradations  are  seen. 

Grand  Mai. — The  onset  may  be  sudden,  without  premonition,  or  it 
may  be  preceded  by  certain  prodromal  symptoms  known  as  the  aura. 
The  aura  may  be  motor,  such  as  a  local  spasm  of  the  hand,  face,  or  leg; 
or  sensory,  such  as  numbness  and  tingling  in  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
some  abnormal  sensation  rising  gradually  to  the  head,  at  which  time 
loss  of  consciousness  occurs.  The  variety  of  sensations  described  by 
patients  as  indicating  an  attack  is  endless.  There  may  be  a  sensation 
in  one  finger,  in  the  face,  tongue,  eye,  or  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  or  the 
warning  may  l)e  of  a  gencTal  character,  like  a  tremor  or  a  shivering 
sensation,  or  a  f(»eliug  of  faintness.  There  has  also  been  described  a 
visceral  or  pnouiuogastric  aura,  in  which  there  is  epigastric  pain,  some- 
times nausea,  and  a  sensation  of  a  ball  in  the  throat;  or  there  may  be 
palpitation,  or  cardiac  distress.  There  may  be  general  giddiness  or 
vertigo,  or  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head ;  or  feelings  of  strangeness, 
or  a  dreamy,  dazed  condition;  and,  finally,  the  aura  may  have  reference 
to  any  of  the  sj)ecial  senses,  most  frequently  to  sight.  Sparks  may  appear 
before  the  eyes,  or  flashes  of  light  or  colour,  or  strange  objects  may  be 
seen :  or  there  may  })o  a  moTiientary  loss  of  hearing :  or  strange  sounds 
may  bo  hoard.    In  most  cases  the  aura  is  ])eculiar  to  the  individual. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seizure  the  face  becomes  pale,  the  pupils 
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widely  dilated,  the  eyes  rolled  up  in  their  orbits  and  fixed.  Speedily 
there  is  loss  of  consciousness.  Simultaneously  with  these  symptoms,  or 
immediately  following  them,  there  occurs  a  violent  tonic  muscular  spasm 
to  which  are  due  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seizure,  viz.,  the  fall,  cry,  biting  of  the  tongue,  cyanosis,  and  evacuation 
of  the  bladder  or  rectum.  The  fall  is  forcible,  violent;  in  fact,  the 
patient  is  precipitated  usually  forward,  and  frequently  suffers  injury, 
never  sinking  down  as  in  a  faint.  The  head  is  often  strongly  rotated  to 
one  side.  The  position  of  the  hands  is  frequently  that  assumed  in  tetany. 
The  cry  is  a  hoarse,  inarticulate  sound,  not  very  loud,  and  is  due  to 
forcible  expiration,  owing  to  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  with 
the  glottis  partially  closed.  The  cyanosis  is  the  result  of  tonic  spasm 
of  the  nmsdes  of  res})iration ;  it  may  be  quite  intense,  so  that  the  face 
is  livid,  bloated,  and  the  features  distorted.  The  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  mastication  causes  the  biting  of  the  tongue.  Evacuation  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum  may  result  from  contraction  of  their  walls,  or  from  spasm  of 
tlie  abdominal  nmscles.  The  violence  of  the  muscular  spasm  in  this 
stage  may  be  very  great;  it  has  caused  fracture  of  bones,  rupture  of 
muscles,  and  even  dislocation  of  joints. 

'J1ie  stage  of  tonic  spasm  may  be  only  momentary,  the  patient  passing 
almost  at  once  into  the  stage  of  clonic  convulsions.  The  usual  duration 
is  from  ten  sec(m(ls  to  half  a  minute.  In  the  stage  of  clcmic  spasm 
which  follows,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  attack  of  con- 
vulsions. The  nmscular  contractions  are  violent,  and  there  is  often 
frothing  at  the  mouth.  Gradually  the  muscles  of  respiration  relax,  air 
enters  the  lungs,  and  the  cyanosis  passes  off.  After  the  clonic  spasm 
has  continued  for  a  variable  time* — fnmi  two  or  three  minutes  to  half  an 
hour — the  muscular  contractions  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and 
finally  cease  altogether.  In  a  few  minutes  the  patient  may  regain  con- 
sciousness, look  va(rantly  around,  and  in  a  dazed  way  perhaps  ask  what 
has  happened,  he  l)eing  completely  oblivious  to  all  that  has  occurred. 
More  frequently,  however,  he  passes  at  once  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
continues  for  an  hour  or  more,  but  from  which  he  can  be  aroused.  From 
this  he  usually  wakens  with  a  severe  headache,  which  may  continue  for 
several  hours.  After  this  he  often  feels  better  than  for  several  days 
preceding  the  attack.  During  the  seizure  the  temperature  may  Im) 
elevat(?d  one  or  two  <legrees,  but  rarely  more.  The  attack  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  temporary  paresis,  or  aphasia,  hysterical  phenomena, 
vomiting,  and  intense  hunger.  In  very  rare  cases  the  urine  may  contain 
a  trace  of  sugar. 

Petit  Mai, — The  minor  attacks  of  epilepsy  may  present  a  very  great 
variety  of  symptoms,  and  at  times  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  that 
thc»se  are  epilc])tic,  except  from  their  periodical  occurrence.  They  pass 
under  the  names  of  "  spells,"  **  attacks  of  dizziness,"  "  fainting  turns,^* 
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etc.  The  most  striking  thing  which  stamps  them  as  epileptic  is  the  loss 
of  consciousness,  and  this  may  be  of  short  duration,  sometimes  only 
momentary,  and  so  pass  unnoticed.  In  some  cases  it  is  absent  altogether. 
There  is  no  fall,  but  there  may  be  a  slight  dropping  of  the  head,  a  fixed 
stare  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  that  is  all.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
preceded  by  an  aura.  After  such  a  mild  attack  the  patient's  mind  may 
be  somewhat  confused,  and  he  may  do  or  say  strange  things.  All  sorts 
of  curious  acts  have  been  performed  in  an  automatic  way  by  patients  in 
the  condition  which  follows  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  which  may  perlia])6 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  attack.  In  rare  instances  even  acts  of  violence 
may  \ye  done. 

The  Mental  CondiUon  of  Epileptics. — A  careful  distinction  should 
be  made  ljetwc»en  cases  in  which  epilepsy  is  secondary  to  some  organic 
brain  disease,  and  the  mental  disturbances  seen  in  cases  of  idiopathic 
epilepsy.  The  children  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  disease,  and 
who  are  perfectly  normal  mentally,  are  certainly  few.  All  degrees  of 
disturbance  may  be  seen,  from  those  who  are  simply  dull,  apathetic,  back- 
ward in  development,  and  uncontrollable  in  temper,  to  those  who  are 
melancholic,  idiotic,  and  even  maniacal.  The  earlier  in  childhood  epi- 
lepsy develops,  the  greater  is  usually  the  mental  disturbance  seen,  Ixjcause 
of  the  effect  of  the  seizures  upon  the  brain  during  its  period  of  active 
growth. 

Symptomatic  Eitilepsij, — This  occurs  most  fre(|uently  in  chihlren  as 
a  sequel  of  cerebral  palsy,  usually  with  hemiplegia,  and  it  may  follow 
either  the  congenital  or  acquired  form.  Epilepsy  may  come  on  at  any 
time  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis — from  a  few  months  to  five  or  six 
years.  At  first  the  attacks  may  be  separated  by  long  intervals,  but  they 
gradually  bet^ome  more  frequent  as  time  passes.  The  con^'ulsion8  in 
post-hcmiplcgic  epilepsy  begin,  as  a  rule,  on  the  paralysed  side,  and  for 
a  long  time  they  may  l)e  confined  to  that  side ;  but  later  they  may  become 
general,  in  whicli  case  they  are  indistinguishable  from  attacks  of  idio- 
pathic epilepsy.  Severe  seizAires  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  than  are  the 
mild  ones. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — In  most  cases  seizures  at  first  occur  at  long 
intervals,  of  perhaps  a  year,  but  later  they  become  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. Either  the  mild  or  the  severe  attacks  may  be  first  seen,  and  may 
remain  throughout  as  the  only  type  present,  or  they  may  be  associated 
in  the  same  case.  There  are  most  frequently  seen  occasional  major 
attacks  with  a  large  number  of  minor  ones.  The  interval  between  the 
epilc])tic  seizures  in  most  cases  is  from  two  to  four  weeks,  although  they 
mav  be  of  dailv  occurrence.  Sometimes  three  or  four  seizures  will  follow 
one  another  closely,  and  tiien  there  will  occur  a  long  interval  of  im- 
munity. The  seizures  may  come  on  either  during  sleep  or  in  the  wakincr 
hours,  and  in  some  cases  for  a  long  time  they  may  occur  only  in  sleep. 
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Sueli  cases  present  peculiar  difficulties  in  diagnosis,  and  are  often  long 
unrecognised  as  epileptic.  The  general  liealth  of  patients  may  be  quite 
normal. 

Death  rarely,  if  ever,  results  from  epilepsy,  except  from  some  accident 
at  the  time  of  the  seizures,  or  from  the  condition  known  as  the  status 
epilepiicus;  in  this  the  attacks  come  on  with  great  frequency  and  sever- 
ity, the  patient  at  times  passing  rapidly  from  one  convulsion  into  an- 
other, the  temperature  rising  to  105°  or  106°  F.,  and  death  occurring 
either  from  exhaustion  or  in  coma. 

Diagnosis.— In  most  cases  there  is  little  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
major  attacks  when  they  occur  by  day.  Nocturnal  attacks  may  be  diag- 
nosti(!ated  by  the  cry,  the  biting  of  the  tongue,  blood  upon  the  pillow, 
sub-eonjunctival  extravasation,  evacuation  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  and 
the  severe  headache.  Minor  attacks  present  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
a  positive  diagnosis  is  often  impossible  until  the  patient  has  been 
watched  for  a  long  time.  The  most  important  points  to  be  noted  are 
sudden  pallor,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  temporary  loss  of  consciousness, 
or  simply  mental  confusion,  and  sometimes  the  evacuati(m  of  the  bladder. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  secondary  or  symp- 
tomatic epilepsy  and  the  idiopathic  or  hereditary  form,  particularly  if 
the  case  comes  under  observation  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
jmints  which  go  to  establish  the  first  form  are :  that  the  couN-ulsive  move- 
ments are  partial,  or  limited  to  one  side;  that  when  they  are  general, 
they  always  l)egin  in  the  same  part  of  the  body ;  or  that  there  is  a  history 
of  partial  or  unilateral  attacks  for  some  time  before  the  occurrence  of 
any  general  convulsions.  It  is  important  in  all  cases  to  examine  the 
])atient  carefully  for  signs  of  an  old  hemiplegia,  the  symptoms  of  which 
may  l)e  so  slight  as  to  be  readily  overlooked.  A  marked  increase  in  the 
reflexes  of  one  side  is  quite  as  conclusive  evidence  as  is  a  distinct  weakness 
of  the  arm  or  leg.  In  idiopathic  epilepsy  some  of  the  stigmata  of  degen- 
eration are  usually  present.  The  sudden  development  of  epilej)tiform 
seizures  in  a  child  previously  healthy,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  hereditary 
history  of  the  disease,  should  always  arouse  the  suspicion  of  organic 
hniin  diseases,  especially  tumour. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  to  life  in  epilepsy  is  very  slight.  Death  is 
generally  due  to  some  accident,  particularly  dro\^Tiing,  at  the  time  of  a 
seizure.  The  tendency  to  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  attacks  is  small, 
while  the  tendency  to  recurrence  is  very  great. 

The  prognosis  in  any  given  case  depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  duration  of  the  symptoms.  When  the  cause  can  Ikj  re- 
moved, and  when  the  sym])toms  have  lasted  less  than  a  year,  the 
])rospects  of  permanent  cure  are  fairly  good.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  cases  in  wliich  the  epilepsy  clearly  depends  ui)on  gross  errors  in  diet, 
with  chronic  intestinal  indigestion.     If  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the 
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disease  is  marked,  if  the  epileptic  seizures  have  developed  apart  from  any 
adequate  exciting  cause,  and  if  they  have  continued  untreatt»d  or  in 
spite  of  treatment  for  two  or  thrcM?  years,  tlie  symptoms  may  perhaps 
be  relieved,  but  there  is  little  prospect  of  permanent  cure.  In  the  cases 
also  which  are  due  to  local  irritation,  like  that  resulting  from  an  old 
meningeal  haemorrhage,  the  prognosis  is  invariably  bad,  and  only  tem- 
porary relief  is  to  \ye  expected.  A  few  cases  of  traumatic  epilepsy  have 
been  cured  and  many  have  been  greatly  improved  by  a  surgical  operation. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  remove  the  exciting  cause 
where  one  can  be  found.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
digestive  organs.  The  most  hopeful  cases  are  those  associated  with  dis- 
turbances of  digestion,  especially  chronic  intestinal  indigestion  with 
constipation.  These  cases  are  to  be  managed  like  others  of  the  same  sort 
in  which  epileptic  attacks  are  not  present.  Meat  should  be  allowed  once 
a  day  and  in  moderate  quantity.  Milk  should  be  given,  diluted  if  neces- 
sary, also  buttermilk  and  kumyss.  Green  vegetables,  peas  and  beans, 
may  be  given  freely;  also  all  fresh  fruits.  Tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol  in 
every  form  must  be  absolutely  prohibited.  The  most  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  bowels.  .Under  no  circumstances  should  a  condi- 
tion of  chronic  constipation  be  neglected.  A  dose  of  calomel  once  a  week 
and  intestinal  irrigation  two  or  three  times  a  week  are  of  great  value 
in  many  cases.  When  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  putrefaction  are 
marked,  borax  is  at  times  of  value — two  grains  three  times  a  day  to 
a  child  of  ^we  years — or  salicylate  of  sodium,  salol,  or  the  benzoate  of 
sodium  may  l>e  given ;  the  dose  of  each  being  from  two  to  ten  grains, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  after  each  meal.  The  general  hygiene 
of  the  patient  must  receive  careful  attention.  He  should  lead  a  simple, 
regular  life,  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors,  away  from  all  sources 
of  excitement. 

All  the  foregoing  means  of  treatment  arc  of  equal  importance  with 
the  use  of  special  drugs.  The  most  common  mistake  is  to  rely  only  upon 
drugs,  ignoring  the  other  measures  mentioned.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  drugs  are  without  any  effect  when  they  are  the  only  means 
of  treatment  employed,  wlu'rcas  in  conjunction  with  other  measures 
marked  impn)vement  is  seen. 

The  bromides  are  unquestionably  the  best  means  of  combating  the 
epileptic  habit.  Either  the  sodium  salt  alone  or  a  combination  of  the 
sodium  and  ammonium  or  strontium  bromide  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
purpose  should  be  to  give  the  smallest  doses  which  will  control  the 
seizures.  (!^hildren  require  proportionately  larger  doses  than  adults,  and 
in  most  cases  a  child  of  five  years  will  need  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
grains  a  day.  The  method  of  administering  the  bromides  is  of  some 
importance.  The  larger  part  of  the  quantity  for  twenty-four  hours 
should  be  given  shortly  before  the  time  when  the  seizures  have  usually 
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oceurred ;  in  the  interval  mucli  smaller  doses.  In  most  cases  it  is  desir- 
able to  give  a  full  dose  at  bedtime.  Bromides  should  always  be  given 
largely  diluted — in  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  water. 

Cases  of  petit  mal  are  especially  difficult  to  control.  For  such  there 
is  often  an  advantage  in  combining  belladonna  Vith  the  bromides.  In 
all  cases  the  treatment  must  be  continued  for  a  long  time  if  anything 
is  accomplished.  The  bromides  should  l)e  gradually  reduced  after  the 
attacks  are  controlled,  but  must  be  given  in  moderately  large  doses  for 
at  least  two  vears  after  the  seizures  have  ceased.  Sometimes  the  combina- 
tion  of  chloral  or  antipyrine  with  bromides  is  advantageous,  particularly 
if  the  latter  are  badly  borne  or  cause  an  annoying  amount  of  acne. 
Scguin  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  control  the  acne  in  many  cases  by 
giving  at  the  same  time  moderate  doses  of  arsenic. 

Cases  have  been  reported  of  very  striking  benefit  following  the  use 
of  calcium  lactate.  It  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  at  least  thirty  grains 
a  day  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy  has  of  late  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. An  operation  is  to  be  considered  in  cases  in  which  the  paroxysms 
are  very  frequent  and  severe,  and  when  there  is  present  a  definite  local 
cause,  such  as  an  old  fracture  of  the  skull,  or  when  epilepsy  has  followed 
an  injury  to  the  head  even  without  fracture. 

Th(j  education  of  epileptic  children  is  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  and 
is  often  neglected.  There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  im})racticable  to 
send  them  to  ordinary  schools,  and  it  is  therefore  very  desirable  that 
special  schools  and  colonies  for  them  should  be  established. 

The  Management  of  the  Attack, — Abortive  measures  are  sometimes 
successful  in  cases  with  a  distinct  aura,  the  most  reliable  Iwing  the  inha- 
lation of  nitrite  of  amyl.  While  the  seizure  lasts,  the  patient  should  be 
prevented  from  injuring  liimself.  The  clothing  should  be  loosened,  a 
spool  or  cork  should  be  placed  between  his  teeth  to  protect  the  tongue, 
but  no  effort  made  to  restrain  his  movements  unless  he  is  likely  to  do 
violence  to  himself.  An  epileptic  child  should  never  be  without  some 
companion. 

CHOREA. 

(Saint  ViltL8*8  Dance.) 

Chorea  is  a  functional  nervous  disease  characterised  by  aimless,  irreg- 
ular movements  of  anv  or  all  the  voluntary  nmscles.  Choreic  movements 
are  of  a  somewhat  spasmodic  character,  often  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
parent or  real  loss  of  power  in  the  groups  of  muscles  affected,  and  by 
a  mental  condition  of  extreme  irritability. 

Etiology. — Chorea  is  most  frequently  seen  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  years.  Of  146  cases,  6  were  under  five  years,  72  between 
five  and  nine  years,  and   G8  between  ten   and  fourteen  years.     The 
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youngest  case  of  which  I  have  record  was  that  of  a  chihl  four  years  old. 
It  is  extremely  rare  before  the  third  year,  although  it  may  occur  even 
in  infancy.  My  own  observations  coincide  with  those  of  nearly  all  writ- 
ers, that  the  disease  is  more  than  twice  as  frequent  in  females  as  in  males. 
While  chorea  may  be  seen  at  all  seasons,  it  is  nmch  more  frequent  in  the 
spring  months.  Of  717  attacks  studied  by,  Lewis  (Philadelphia),  tlie 
largest  number  began  in  March,  and  the  next  largest  number  in  May; 
in  my  own  cases  May  stood  first. 

The  relation  of  chorea  to  rheumatism  is  of  much  importance.  Tlie 
investigations  of  different  writers  have  given  results  which  are  somewhat 
contradictorv.  Some  have  found  evidences  of  rheumatism  in  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  cases — in  not  more  than  five  or  ten  per  cent — ^while 
the  statistics  of  others  have  placed  the  percentage  with  rheumatism  as 
high  as  fifty  or  even  sixty  per  cent.  The  question  hinges  largely  upon 
what  is  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  rheumatism  in  a  child ;  if  cases  of 
acute  articular  inflammation  only,  then  the  number  will  be  very  small ;  if 
subacute  cases  with  joint  swellings  are  included,  the  proportion  will  ho 
considerably  larger;  while  if  we  admit  cases  of  acute  endocarditis  without 
articular  symptoms,  and  those  of  articular  pains  and  joint  stiffness  but 
without  swelling,  the  proportion  will  be  very  much  increased.  My  own 
belief  is  that  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  chorea  and  the 
rheumatic  diathesis  as  manifested  by  all  the  symptoms  above  noted,  and 
accompanied  by  a  family  history  of  rheumatism.  There  seems  to  be  a  large 
group  of  cases,  therefore,  which  may  be  classeil  distinctly  as  rheumatic. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  others  in  which  no  such  element  can  be  found. 

My  former  associate,  Dr.  F.  M.  Crandall,  has  analysed  146  cases  of 
chorea  treated  by  us  in  an  out-patient  clinic  and  in  private  practice,  with 
the  following  results:  Of  111  cases  in  which  the  question  of  rheumatism 
was  investigated  there  was  a  definite  history  of  it  in  63.  In  41,  rheu- 
matism occurred  before  the  chorea;  in  13,  the  first  evidence  of  rheu- 
matism was  coincident  with  the  chorea ;  and  in  9  it  first  occurred  subse- 
quently to  the  chorea,  usually  within  three  months.  In  about  one-third 
of  the  cases,  attacks  of  rheumatism  occurred  during  or  subsequent  to  the 
chorea  as  well  as  before  it.  It  may  then  be  stated  that  previous  rheu- 
matism was  evident  in  37  per  cent,  concurrent  rheumatism  in  24  per 
cent,  and  subsequent  rheumatism  in  15  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Excluding 
cases  mentioned  twice,  and  also  all  those  in  which  there  was  a  historv 
only  of  "  growing  pains,"  there  was  evidence  of  articular  rheumatism  in 
56 . 7  per  cent  of  tlie  cases.  Many  of  these  patients  have  now  been  under 
observation  for  several  years,  and  it  has  been  interesting  to  see,  as  time 
has  passed,  how  the  evidences  of  rheumatism  have  multiplied  the  longer 
the  cases  liave  been  followed. 

In  the  above  statistics  only  articular  symptoms  have  been  accepted 
as  evidence  of  rheumatism.    If  the  cases  of  endocarditis  without  articular 
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symptoms  were  included,  as  I  think  they  might  fairly  Ikj,  it  would  raise 
the  proportion  of  rheumatic  cases  still  higher.  The  great  proportion 
of  cardiac  murmurs  persisting  after  chorea,  if  not  all  of  them,  should, 
I  believe,  be  classed  as  rheumatic,  even  if  no  articular  symptoms  have 
been  present. 

Overpressure  in  school  is  often  an  important  element  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chorea.  Anaemia,  if  not  an  essential  factor,  is  certainly  a  very 
important  one,  and  the  great  proportion  of  cases  present  very  distinct 
evidences  of  it.  Chorea  may  develop  as  a  sequel  of  any  of  the  infectious 
diseases,  more  particularly  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers.  Among  the  reflex 
causes  may  be  mentioned  phimosis,  either  lumbricoids  or  pinworms, 
delayed  menstruation,  and  ocular  defects,  although  the  latter  more  fre- 
quently cause  a  local  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  choreic.  Hereditary  influence  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  production  of  chorea.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  children  of 
neurotic  families,  and  very  often  several  successive  generations,  or  sev- 
eral children  in  the  same  family,  may  suffer  from  the  disease. 

The  exciting  cause  of  chorea  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  is  fright ; 
occasionally  it  arises  from  imitation,  and  the  disease  has  been  known  to 
occur  epidemically  in  institutions. 

The  role  of  bacteria  in  the  production  of  rheumatic  chorea  is  still 
undecided.  The  organism  which  Poynton  and  l^aine  have  described 
as  the  cause  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  has  been  found  in  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  in  a  few  fatal  cases  of  chorea. 

Pathology. — The  exact  pathology  of  chorea  is  at  the  present  time  not 
settled.  The  scat  of  the  morbid  process  is  undoubtedly  the  central 
nervous  system,  probably  the  motor  areas  of  the  cortex.  The  cases  asso- 
ciated with  rheumatism  are  now  generally  regarded  as  of  infectious 
origin.  In  some  severe  cases  which  were  fatal,  owing  to  association  with 
acute  endocarditis,  capillary  eml)oli  have  been  found  in  the  brain.  How- 
ever, it  is  by  no  means  established  that  this  is  the  condition  present  in 
most  of  the  rheumatic  cases.  The  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  such 
cases  complete  recovery  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
speaks  strongly  against  any  important  structural  change  in  the  nervous 
centres.  In  cases  not  rheumatic,  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
symptoms  is  to  be  found  in  vascular  changes,  having  their  origin  in 
disturbances  of  nutrition. 

Symptoms. — An  attack  of  chorea  generally  comes  on  gradually.  At 
first  the  child  may  l>e  considered  simply  as  unusually  nervous;  if  at 
school,  there  may  be  noticed  a  difficulty  in  writing,  drawing,  or  in  using 
the  hands  for  other  delicate  operations.  At  home,  the  child  is  con- 
tinually dropping  things,  has  difficulty  in  feeding  himself,  sometimes  in 
buttoning  his  clothes,  and  very  frequently  he  is  not  brought  to  the 
physician  until  the  symptoms  have  lasted  a  week  or  two.     Sometimes 
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the  legs  are  first  affected,  and  a  history  is  given  of  frequent  falls,  a 
stumbling  gait,  difficulty  in  going  upstairs,  etc.  At  other  times  the 
spasm  is  first  seen  in  the  facial  muscles,  with  disturbance  of  articulation, 
twitchings  of  the  eye  muscles,  and  the  child  may  1h»  punished  for  making 
grimaces.  In  most  cases  the  spasmodic  movements  soon  extend  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  They  remain  limited  to  one  side  of  the  l)ody  (hemi- 
chorea)  in  about  one- third  of  the  cases.  When  fully  developed,  the  move- 
ments of  chorea  are  quite  unmistakable.  They  are  irregular,  jerking, 
spasmodic,  never  rhythmical,  rarely  symmetrical,  and  vary  in  intensity 
from  an  occasional  muscular  contraction  to  almost  constant  motion.  The 
movements  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  patient's  will,  and  are  usu- 
ally intensified  by  efforts  to  repress  them.  They  are  increased  by  excite- 
ment, embarrassment,  or  fatigue,  but  do  not  continue  during  sleep. 

Very  often  there  is  weakness  of  the  affected  nmsgles,  which  may  be 
so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  actual  paralysis  exists.  Not 
infrequently  I  have  had  patients  brought  to  the  clinic  for  supposed 
paralysis,  either  of  one  extremity  or  of  one  side  of  the  l)ody,  where  the 
choreic  movements  have  not  been  severe  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  mother.  This  paralysis  usually  disappears  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks. 

In  severe  forms  of  chorea  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  walk,  to  speak 
intelligibly  or  even  to  sit  up  in  bed.  Control  of  the  bladder  or  rectum 
may  also  be  lost.  The  symptoms  may  be  so  intense  as  even  to  endanger 
life.  Such  cases,  however,  are  dangerous,  not  from  the  choreic  move- 
ments, but  from  the  acute  endocarditis  with  which  they  are  frequently 
associated. 

The  mental  condition  of  choreic  patients  is  one  of  marked  irritability. 
They  are  fretful,  emotional,  easily  provoked  to  tears  or  laughter,  and 
difficult  to  control.  In  extreme  cases  a  mental  disturbance  bordering 
upon  acute  mania  has  been  observed.  In  other  cases  the  facial  expression 
and  manner  of  speech  strongly  suggest  beginning  imbecility.  All  degrees 
of  speech  disturbances  are  seen  from  the  slight  difficulty  in  articulation 
due  to  inability  properly  to  control  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips, 
to  a  condition  in  which  speech  is  almost  impossible.  In  severe  cases 
speech  may  be  temporarily  lost. 

Cardiac  murmurs  are  frequent  in  chorea.  Some  of  these  are  of 
anaemic  origin,  some  possibly  are  due  to  chorea  of  the  cardiac  muscle  it- 
self— although  this  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty — hut  a  large  number, 
probably  the  majority,  are  due  to  concurrent  endocarditis,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  permanent,  and  are  followed  by  all  the  signs 
of  organic  heart  disease.  During  every  attack  tlie  heart  should  be 
closely  watched,  especially  in  children  in  whom  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
disposition to  rheumatism. 

The  general  condition   of  choreic  patients  is  usually  much   below 
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normal.  They  are  ansmic;  the  appetite  is  poor,  often  capricious;  they 
sleep  very  badly;  they  suffer  frequently  from  headaches;  they  are  easily 
fatigued  by  slight  muscular  exertion;  and  in  short  they  have  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  greatly  disturbed  nutrition. 

Conrse  and  Dnration. — The  ordinary  form  of  chorea  tends  to  spon- 
taneous recovery  in  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  Exceptionally  it  may  last  for 
three  or  four  months.  In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  disease  may  be- 
come chronic  and  continue  indefinitely.  Certain  forms  of  local  spasm, 
particularly  choreiform  movements  of  the  nmscles  of  the  face,  eyes,  or 
neck,  may  be  permanent.  In  any  case  of  cliorea  which  lasts  longer  than 
the  usual  time,  the  patient  should  he  carefully  examined  for  some  cause 
of  peripheral  irritation.  The  tendency  to  relapses  and  second  attacks  is 
very  marked.  Later  attacks  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  spring  succeed- 
ing the  first  illness,  and  in  a  small  number  of  patients  attacks  may  come 
every  year  for  four  or  five  years. 

Diagnosis. — ^There  is  little  difficulty  in  recognising  chorea  from  the 
sudden,  irregular,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  coming  on  under 
the  circumstances  indicated.  No  other  movements  of  childhood  are 
likely  to  bo  confounded  with  it.  The  form  of  chorea  following  hemi- 
plegia is  usually  more  athetoid  than  choreic,  yet  at  times  it  closely  simu- 
lates ordinary  chorea.  The  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two 
is  often  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  weakness  of  simple  chorea  may,  if 
unilateral,  closely  simulate  hemiplegia.  The  existence  of  rigidity,  con- 
tractions, and  increased  reflexes  belongs  exclusively  to  hemiplegic  cases, 
and  these  will  usually  suffice  to  clear  up  all  doubt  with  reference  to  the 
diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — As  a  rule,  this  is  favourable,  and  complete  recovery  can 
usually  be  predicted,  the  exceptions  l)eing  few  in  number.  Parents  should 
always  be  warned  of  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  return  in  succeeding 
years,  and  the  fact  should  l)e  stated  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
the  disease  may  be  permanent.  The  prognosis  of  the  cardiac  murmurs 
occurring  in  chorea  should  always  be  guarded,  although  some  of  these 
are  functional  and  disappear  with  recovery  from  the  chorea;  but  the 
numl>er  of  those  which  do  not  disappear  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  one 
always  apprehensive  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  Acute  chorea  accompanied 
with  endocarditis  may  be  fatal ;  a  number  of  such  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  there  jt^as  no  other  evidence  of  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — The  general  management  of  the  case  is  equally  im- 
portant with  the  administration  of  dnigs.  A  child  with  chorea  should  at 
once  be  taken  from  school,  and  should  never  ]ye  subjected  to  punishment 
or  to  ridicule  on  account  of  the  movements.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  ])atient'rt  diet  and  general  nutrition.  Tonics,  especially 
iron,  are  indicated  in  most  cases.  The  food  should  be  simple  and  nutri- 
tious, and  all  stimulants,  })articularly  tea  and  coffee,  should  be  absolutely 
44 
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prohibited.  While  fresh  air  is  desirable,  exercise  should  be  prescribed 
with  great  caution  and  its  effect  should  be  carefully  watched.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  moral  restraint  is  indispensable;  thus  it  often  hapj>en8 
that  choreic  patients  do  very  badly  at  home  whore  they  are  indulged 
and  receive  sympathy,  while  in  a  hospital,  where  they  are  under 
restraint  and  made  to  control  themselves,  they  begin  to  improve  im- 
mediately. In  all  severe  cases  the  "  rest  treatment "  should  be  employed. 
It  is  equally  beneficial  in  the  milder  ones;  the  patient  is  put  to  bed, 
and  complete  mental  and  physical  rest  secured.  This  may  be  combined 
with  gentle  massage  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  day.  The  daily 
use  of  warm  baths,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  massage,  is  de- 
cidedly beneficial.  In  other  cases  the  regular  use  of  cold  douches  is 
of  value. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  drugs,  it  is  advisable  to  separate  from 
other  cases  those  in  which  the  connection  with  rheumatism  is  verv  close. 
In  the  rheumatic  cases,  salicylate  of  soda  is  often  efficient,  while  the 
drugs  usually  employed  may  be  absolutely  without  effect.  In  the  non- 
rheumatic  cases,  arsenic  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  remedy.  Beginning 
with  four  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  a  day  for  a  child  of 
eight  years,  the  daily  quantity  may  be  increased  by  one  drop  every  two 
or  three  days  until  eight  drops  are  given  at  each  dose.  One  should  stop 
short  of  this  if  digesticm  is  disturbed,  or  there  is  puffiness  of  the  face 
or  albumin  in  the  urine.  Arsenic  should  always  be  given  after  meals, 
and  largely  diluted.  The  possibility  of  arsenical  poisoning  should  l)e 
remembered,  although  it  is  rare.  Semple  has  reported  a  case  in  which 
multiple  neuritis  and  general  pigmentation  of  the  skin  occurred  after 
four  weeks'  administration  of  the  drug. 

Antipyrine  and  strychnine  sometimes  succeed  where  arsenic  fails. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  antipyrine  should  be  given  daily  in 
divided  doses  to  a  child  of  eight  years.  To  a  child  of  eight  years  strych- 
nine should  be  given  in  doses  of  -^  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  the 
dose  being  gradually  increased  until  double  this  quantity  is  given. 
Acute  chorea  of  great  severity  may  require  opium,  or  bromides  and 
chloral. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  chorea,  the  natu- 
ral course  of  the  disease  should  be  kept  in  mind,  since  those  drugs  which 
are  taken  after  the  third  or  fourth  week  are  nmch  mo^e  likely  to  be 
thought  beneficial  than  those  used  in  the  early  period  of  the  attack. 

Chorea  has  a  strong  tendency  to  recur,  especially  in  the  spring 
months.  Children  who  have  had  one  attack  should  be  closelv  watched, 
particularly  with  reference  to  their  work  in  school.  Tlioy  should  not  Ik? 
crowded  in  their  studies,  they  should  have  long  vacations,  and  the  nerv- 
ous system  should  not  be  put  upon  any  severe  tension  for  a  long  time. 
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OTHER  SPASMODIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Habit  Spasm. — This  term  is  used  to  describe  certain  spasmodic  mus- 
cular movements  which  at  first  are  only  occasionally  noticed,  but  which 
may  persist  until  they  become  habitual  and  almost  entirely  involuntary. 
The  movements  usually  aflfect  the  muscles  of  the  face,  but  they  may  be 
seen  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  The  most  frequent  varieties  consist 
of  blinking  or  sudden  frowning,  raising  the  eyebrows,  or  some  peculiar 
grimace.  At  other  times  there  is  sudden  twisting  of  the  head,  shrugging 
of  the  shoulders,  or  jerking  of  the  hands.  It  is  not  often  seen  in  the 
lower  extremities,  but  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  quite  frequently 
affected.  There  may  be  a  half-sigh,  a  sort  of  sob,  or  a  peculiar  dry, 
laryngeal  cough. 

These  movements  are  at  first  infrequent;  but  as  the  habit  becomes 
more  firmly  fixed  the  spasm  recurs  every  few  minutes,  and  in  severe 
cases  it  may  be  almost  continuous.  The  form  of  spasm  is  not  always 
the  same ;  one  may  disappear  and  another  take  its  place.  The  condition 
may  last  for  months  or  y^ars,  and  it  may  even  be  permanent. 

Habit  spasm  is  really  little  more  than  exaggerated  nervousness  con- 
tinuing in  some  definite  form  until  by  repetition  a  fixed  liabit  is  estab- 
lished. It  is  different  in  cause,  course,  prognosis,  and  treatment  from 
chorea,  with  which,  however,  it  is  often  confounded. 

The  causes  are  those  of  neuroses  in  general.  In  the  beginning,  at 
least,  the  general  health  is  usually  below  the  normal.  The  patients 
are  nervous  children  of  neurotic  antecedents.  There  may  be  a  history 
of  some  definite  exciting  cause,  such  as  illness  or  overwork  in  school. 
There  may  be  Fonie  local  cause  of  which  the  spasm  is  merely  a  reflex. 
Common  ones  affecting  the  facial  nmscles  are  visual  defects,  adenoids, 
and  carious  teeth. 

Habit  spasm  is  to  be  differentiated  from  chorea ;  this  is  usually  easy, 
from  the  limitation  of  the  movements  to  one  part  or  group  of  muscles 
and  from  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

Treatment  is  quite  unsatisfactory  after  the  habit  has  become  fixed, 
hence  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  it  should  be  arrested  at  the 
earliest  possible  age.  1  Punishments  are  of  no  avail,  and  usually  aggravate 
the  condition.  Rewards  are  much  more  effectual.  The  general  health 
should  receive  attention  and  nerve  tonics  should  l)e  given,  especially 
strychnine. 

Athetosis  and  Athetoid  Movements. — These  terms,  introduced  by  Ham- 
mond, are  used  to  d(*scribe  a  chronic  form  of  spasm  usually  seen  in  the 
hand,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  foot,  and  even  the  face.  It  may  affect 
both  sides,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  unilateral.  The  movement  is  slow, 
irregular,  and  incoonlinate — a  sort  of  *'  mobile  s})asm,"  it  has  l>een 
called — and  there  may  be  associated  a  certain  amount  of  nmscular  rigid- 
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ity.  Such  movements  rarely  occur  in  persons  apparently  healthy,  hut 
are  usually  seen  as  a  sequel  of  cerebral  palsies,  generally  hemiplegia. 
Eecovery  from  the  paralysis  may  be  so  nearly  complete  that  the  athetoid 
movements  are  looked  upon  as  primary.  In  some  cases  the  movements 
are  more  rapid  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  chorea,  the  condition 
being  sometimes  classed  as  post-hemiplegic  chorea.  Athetosis  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  treatment. 

Eotary  and  Nodding  Spasm  of  the  Head. — These  are  rare  forms  of 
irregular  movements  usually  observed  in  infancy.  The  condition  was 
described  long  ago  by  Henoch.  The  most  frequent  is  the  rotary  spasm, 
which  consists  in  a  side-to-side  oscillation  of  the  head,  which  may  be 
slow  or  rapid,  and  in  some  cases  is  almost  continuous.  Some  children 
have  at  times  the  nodding  spasm  also,  and  in  others  this  is  the  only 
movement  seen.  Nystagmus  is  frequently  associated,  and  may  affect  one 
or  both  eyes.  In  a  few  of  the  reported  cases  convergent  strabismus  was 
present. 

The  causes  of  the  condition  are  extremely  obscure.  It  is  usually  seen 
in  infancy  between  the  third  and  eighteenth  months,  and,  like  most  nerv- 
ous symptoms  of  this  period,  has  been  ascribed  to  dentition,  but  without 
any  special  reason.  In  three  of  the  cases  reported  by  Hadden,  it  followed 
an  injury  to  the  head,  and  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  cere- 
bral concussion. 

As  a  rule,  the  condition  lasts  for  several  months  and  improves,  recov- 
ery generally  taking  place.  The  prognosis  is  therefore  usually  favour- 
able. 

Nystagmus. — This  term  is  applied  to  rhythmical,  involuntary,  oscil- 
latory movements  usually  of  both  eyes.  They  are  caused  by  the  alter- 
nate contraction  of  opposing  muscles.  Nystagmus  may  be  either  vertical 
or  horizontal.  It  is  most  often  seen  in  infants  a  few  months  old,  and  is 
a  83miptom  of  irritation  which  may  be  general  or  local.  In  some  cases 
the  movement  is  almost  continuous,  occurring  even  in  sleep;  in  others, 
it  is  only  noticed  at  timei  of  special  excitement. 

The  etiology  of  nystagmus  is  obscure,  and  it  may  occur  in  quite  a 
variety  of  conditions — sometimes  referable  to  the  eye,  at  other  times  to 
the  central  nervous  system.  On  the  part  of  the  eye,  nystagmus  may  be 
due  to  blindness  from  any  cause,  to  congenital  cataract,  corneal  opacity, 
disease  of  the  choroid  or  retina,  or  to  errors  of  refraction.  It  may  be 
seen  in  almost  any  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  both  with  focal 
and  diffuse  lesions,  especially  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  insular  sclerosis, 
tuberculous  meningitis,  and  in  diseases  in  which  sight  is  impaired. 
N3r8tagmus  may  be  of  reflex  origin,  as  in  a  case  recently  occurring  in  the 
Babies^  Hospital,  where  an  infant  with  a  severe  diarrlupa  had  repeated  at- 
tacks, which  disappeared  each  time  after  intestinal  irrigation.  While  it  is 
of  no  importance  as  a  localising  symptom^  nystagmus  usually  indicates 
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something  more  than  functional  disturbance.  An  exception  to  this  may 
perhaps  be  made  when  it  follows  cerebral  concussion.  In  such  cases  it  is 
usually  temporary,  disappearing  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Under  most 
other  conditions  it  may  continue  indefinitely. 

The  condition  of  the  eyes  should  be  investigated  in  every  case  of 
nystagmus;  it  is  only  when  the  cause  is  here,  and  can  be  removed,  that 
habitual  nystagmus  is  amenable  to  treatment. 

Hiccoagh  (Singultus). — This  is  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  which  is 
usually  seen  in  young  infants.  In  them  it  is  in  most  cases  due  to  some 
irritation  in  the  stomach.  It  is  seen  after  eating,  and  may  depend  upon 
overfilling  of  the  stomach  with  food,  swallowing  of  air,  etc.  In  otiier 
cases  it  has  no  relation  to  the  taking  of  food,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  form  of  reflex  spasm,  which  may  occur  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
cold  feet,  chilling  of  the  surface  during  the  bath,  or  suddenly  taking  an 
infant  from  a  warm  bed  into  a  cold  room.  In  cases  like  the  above, 
hiccough,  though  sometimes  annoying,  is  of  little  importance.  It  may 
be  associated  with  gastric  indigestion,  with  intestinal  flatulence  or  inflam- 
mation, with  peritonitis  or  intestinal  obstruction.  With  the  last  two 
conditions  it  is  always  an  unfavourable  symptom.  In  older  children 
hiccough  sometimes  occurs  as  a  pure  neurosis. 

The  object  of  treatment  is  to  remove  the  cause.  In  infants  this  is 
to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  gas  from  the  stomach  by  manipulation,  by 
])osition,  or  the  other  means  useful  in  gastric  colic.  When  it  is  a  nervous 
symptom  only,  it  may  \)C  arrested  by  holding  the  breath,  by  prolonged, 
forced  ex})iration,  as  in  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  re- 
lieved by  drugs  which  control  muscular  spasm,  e.  g.,  antipyrine  or  chloral. 

Thomsen's  Disease  (Congenital  Myotonia). — This  rare  disease  is  usu- 
ally congenital.  It  may  occur  in  several  members  of  the  same  family, 
and  is  often  hereditary.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are  a  peculiar 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  which  is  observed  when  they  are  first  brought 
into  action  after  repose.  This  rigidity  is  spasmodic,  and  usually  con- 
tinues but  a  few  moments.  It  may  recur  when  voluntary  movements 
are  again  attempted.  If,  however,  muscular  effort  is  persisted  in,  it 
soon  passes  off.  It  is  increased  by  apprehension,  excitement,  or  cold,  and 
by  observation.  The  legs  are  most  frequently  affected,  the  condition 
IxMUg  often  noticed  when  the  patient  starts  to  walk ;  any  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  however,  may  be  involved.  It  may  be  greater  upon  one  side  of 
the  body  than  upon  the  other.  The  muscles  are  abnormally  sensitive 
to  mechanical  stimulation,  and  often  to  galvanism.  They  are  above 
normal  size,  and  the  fibres  themselves  are  enlarged. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  is,  according  to  Gowers,  an  altered 
functional  condition  of  the  muscle  fibres,  and  an  abnormal  functional 
state  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cord  and  the  cortex.  It  is  incurable, 
although  the  symptoms  may  be  improved  by  active  muscular  exercise. 
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Cemcal  Opisthotonut. — This  is  usually  a  symptom  of  disease  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  ocfiirriiig  with  eerebro-spinal,  tuiierculous,  and  chronic 
basilar  meningitis,  sometimes  with  tumours  of  tlic  posterior  fossa  of  the 
skull.  However,  in  curtain  cases  it  occurs  as  a  form  of  reflex  spasm, 
particularly  in  young  infants  who  are  suifering  from  diarrlKEal  diseases 
or  marasnms.  In  these  cases  it  may  lant  for  days  or  weeks.  The  de- 
formity is  produced  by  a  contraction  of  tlie  superior  fibres  of  the  trapezius 
and  by  the  posterior  group  of  cervical  muscles, 

TorticoUit — ^Wry-neok. — Torticollis  is  usually  produced  by  a  tonic 
spasm  of  one  stern o- mastoid  muscle,  with  which  may  be  associated  spasm 
of  the  posterior  cervical  muscles,  including  the  trapezius.  In  recent 
cases  there  is  simply  a  condition  of  muscular  spasm;  in  those  of  long 
standing  there  may  be  permanent  shortening  of  the  affected  muscle, 
atrophy,  and  partial  paralysis.  A  somewhat  similar  deformity  may  be 
caused  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck  following 
burns. 

The  deformity  varies  somewhat  according  as  the  stern o-mastoid 
muscle  is  alone  affected,  or  the  posterior  muscles  also,  and  as  to  which 
pnrdoniinati'S.  In  simple  ster- 
no-mastoid  S])a=m  the  head  is 
inclined  to  the  affected  side  and 
rotated  toward  the  o|iposite 
side;  the  chin  is  raised,  and 
the  car  approaches  the  clavicle. 
When  other  muscles  are  in- 
volved the  deformity  is  modi- 
fied. If  the  trapezius  is  af- 
fected (Fig.  105)  there  is  lesp 
rotation  of  the  head,  but  it  if 
drawn  to  the  affected  side  and 
somewhat  backward,  while  the 
shoulder  is  raised  and  the  spine 
curved.  Both  of  these  symp- 
toms may  Iw  seen  to  a  slight 
degree  in  almost  any  marketl 
(■use  of  sterno-mastoid  spasm. 
Sometimes  the  spasm  of  the 
IMisteiior  muscles  affects  both 
sides;  the  head  is  then  drawn 
backward  iind  lield  rigidly  but  without  rotation.  In  most  of  the  recent 
cases  the  deformity  can  l>e  partially  or  entirely  overcome  by  passive  force; 
but  after  a  lime  this  is  im|>ossible,  owing  to  muscular  shortening.  In 
recent  cases  Iwaliscd  pain  and  tenderness  are  also  frequently  present, 
and  sometimes  thev  are  severe. 


FiQ.  105.- 
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Etiology. — Spasmodic  torticollis  may  be  produced  by  anything  caus- 
ing irritation  of  the  trunk  or  the  branches  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve ; 
the  source  may  be  in  the  spinal  canal^  in  the  cranium,  along  the  course 
of  the  nerve  trunk,  or  of  any  of  its  peripheral  fibres. 

Torticollis  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  Regarding  the  cause  of 
congenital  torticollis  there  is  some  dispute.  Such  cases  have  often  been 
attributed  to  the  contraction  resulting  from  haematoma  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  is  rarely  if  ever  the  case.  While  it 
is  j)ossible  that  the  deformity  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  injury 
received  during  delivery,  the  cause  of  most  of  the  congenital  cases  goes 
back  to  conditions  existing  l)efore  birth.  It  may  be  compared  to  club- 
foot, and  may  be  due  to  a  faulty  position  of  the  child  in  utero,  or  it  may 
come  from  more  serious  ccmditions,  such  as  malformations,  or  unequal 
development  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

A  frequent  cause  in  the  acquired  cases  is  irritation  of  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory nerve  by  an  enlarged  cervical  lymph  gland;  such  is  the  usual 
etiology  of  torticollis  following  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  diphtheria.  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  early  stage  of  quinsy,  and  it  may  occur  in  cellulitis 
of  the  neck.  A  cause  which  the  physician  should  always  have  in  mind  is 
cervical  l^ott's  disease;  torticollis  may  be  the  earliest,  and  for  several 
weeks  sometimes  almost  the  only,  objective  symptom  of  this  disease. 
Torticollis  coming  on  acutely  is  most  frequently  due  to  cold  (rheu- 
matism?), occasionally  to  malaria.  I  have  notes  of  eight  cases  clearly 
traceable  to  malaria,  and  have  seen  at  least  a  dozen  others.  In  the  so- 
called  rheumatic  torticollis,  muscular  pain  and  soreness  are  rather  more 
prominent  than  in  the  other  forms. 

Prognosis, — The  result  in  a  case  of  torticollis  depends  upon  the 
cause,  the  severity,  and  the  duration  of  the  deformity.  Most  of  the 
acute  cases  recover,  under  appropriate  treatment,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  sometimes  in  a  few  days.  The  congenital  cases  with  slight 
deformity  arc  usually  amenable  to  mei^hanical  or  postural  treatment  if 
begun  early,  'i'here  is,  however,  in  most  of  the  other  varieties  a  dis- 
position of  the  deformity,  if  untreated,  to  persist,  and  even  to  increase. 
If  it  has  lasted  several  months  the  probabilities  of  spontaneous  recovery 
or  even  of  improvement  are  small. 

Treaimont. — The  first  indication  is  to  remove  or  treat  the  cause 
when  one  can  be  found.  Malarial  cases  recjuire  quinine;  rheumatic 
cases  are  benefited  by  rest  in  bed,  hot  applications,  counter-irritation, 
friction,  and  sometimes  bv  anti-rheumatic  remedies.  Cases  which  have 
lasted  a  month  usually  retjuire  some  orthopsedic*  head-support,  and  those 
wiiich  have  lasted  six  months  or  more  are  rarely  cured  without  a  surgi- 
cal operation.  This  may  be  either  a  subcutaneous  tenotomy  or  myotomy 
of  the  sterno-mastoid,  or  an  open  incision.  Whitman  gives  the  result 
of  thirty-two  hospital  cases,  as  follows:  In  seventeen  in  which  the  de- 
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formity  had  lasted  less  than  six  months,  ten  were  cured,  the  average 
duration  of  treatment  being  three  months;  four  were  improved,  and 
three  not  improved,  the  average  duration  of  treatment  in  these  cases 
being  eleven  months.  Of  fifteen  cases  in  which  the  deformity  had 
lasted  over  six  months,  none  were  cured  and  only  six  improved,  after  an 
average  of  about  eight  months'  treatment.  In  the  foregoing  series  of 
cases  the  treatment  consisted  mainly  in  the  use  of  orthopaedic  apparatus; 
later  results  from  incision  have  been  considerablv  more  favourable.     But 

ft' 

these  figures  show  how  serious  a  matter  is  an  old  case  of  torticollis,  and 
emphasise  the  importance  of  resorting  to  radical  measures  early  in  the 
disease. 

HYSTERIA. 

This  is  not  a  disease  of  childhood,  but  one  which  is  occasionally 
seen  in  early  life.  All  that  will  be  attempted  in  this  cliapter  is  to  point 
out  the  most  common  manifestations  of  hysteria  when  it  occurs  in  cliil- 
dren.    After  puberty  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  adults. 

Etiology. — Hysteria  is  very  rare  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  year, 
and  most  of  the  cases  seen  in  children  occur  after  the  tenth  year.  As  to 
sex,  there  is  no  such  predominance  of  females  as  in  later  life,  although 
even  in  childhood  they  are  more  fre<juently  affected  than  males.  Hered- 
itary influences  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  this  disease. 
It  is  seen  in  children  who  inherit  a  nervous  constitution,  or  in  whose 
parents  nervous  diseases,  such  as  insanity,  or  hysteria,  or  alcoholism  Iiavc 
been  present.  Of  the  other  etiological  factors  the  most  important  are  a 
disordered  nutrition,  frequently  with  anaemia  or  chlorosis,  and  over- 
pressure in  schools.  Masturbation  or  phimosis  may  act  as  an  exciting 
cause,  or,  indeed,  anything  which  leads  to  an  exalted  nervous  irritability 
and  depreciation  of  the  general  health.  It  may  follow  any  of  the  acute 
infectious  diseases;  or  it  may  be  excited  by  injury,  fright,  or  imitation. 

Symptoms. — There  is  scarcely  any  disease  iif  which  the  clinical  pic- 
ture presented  is  so  varied  as  in  hysteria.  It  may  simulate  almost  any 
form  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  lungs,  digestive  organs,  bones,  or 
joints.  The  most  common  symptoms  may  be  grouped  under  four  general 
heads.  These  are,  however,  seen  in  almost  every  conceivable  combi- 
nation. 

1.  Psi/chical  Syjtiptoms, — When  these  predominate  there  may  In?  seen 
periods  of  mental  depression  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  a  change 
in  disposition,  an  indifference  to  surroundings,  a  capricious  humour,  or  a 
nervous  condition  of  extreme  irritability  with  irregular  paroxysms  of 
laughter  or  weeping  without  cause.  There  may  be  great  excitability  of 
temper,  and  fits  of  ])assion  almost  maniacal  in  their  severity.  There 
may  be  various  hallucinations.  Sleep  is  frequently  disturbed,  some- 
times by  attacks  resembling  ordinary  night-terrors;  sometimes  somnam- 
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bulism  is  present.  There  is  often  a  disposition  to  deception  about  the 
most  trivial  matters,  which  may  last  for  weeks.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
imitate  the  symptoms  of  various  diseases,  which  the  patients  may  have 
witnessed  in  others  or  about  which  they  have  read. 

2.  i^etiaory  Symptoms, — These  are  the  most  frequent  manifestations 
of  hysteria  in  early  life.  There  is  often  general  or  local  hyperajsthesia, 
which  may  be  so  great  as  to  simulate  inflammation  of  the  various 
internal  organs.  Anaesthesia  is  much  less  common,  although  it  may 
be  seen  in  children  as  young  as  eight  or  nine.  Headache  is  an  occasional 
symptom,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  great  tenderness  of  the  scalp. 
There  may  be  neuralgias  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  or  sharp 
epigastric  pain,  sonjctimes  accompanied  by  vomiting.  Sometimes  the 
special  senses  are  affected,  giving  rise  to  hysterical  blindness  or  deafness, 
usuallv  of  short  duration. 

3,  Joint  Symptoms. — These  are  really  a  variety  of  sensory  dis- 
turbances. They  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  often  most  puzzling.  The 
symj)toiiis  may  be  referable  to  the  spine,  or  to  any  of  the  large  joints, 
j)arti(ularly  those  of  the  lower  extremity.  All  forms  of  organic  disease 
of  these  joints  may  be  sinmlated.  TJiey  are  usually  seen  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years,  and  occur  in  both  sexes.  There  may  be 
lameness  referred  to  one  of  the  large  joints,  curvature  of  the  spine,  or 
torticollis.  The  symptoms  are  most  frequently  referred  to  the  hip,  and 
next  to  the  knee,  the  ankle,  or  the  spine.  The  pain  is  often  acute.  It 
is  increased  by  moticm,  and  by  attempts  at  overcoming  the  deformity, 
if  any  is  })resent.  There  is  a  marked  hypera^sthesia  of  the  whole  limb, 
and  sometimes  of  the  body.  In  nearly  every  case  there  is  marked  tender- 
ness of  the  spine  upon  pressure,  especially  in  the  dorsal  region.  The 
deformity  may  be  very  slight  from  spasm  of  the  flexors  only,  or  it  may 
be  severe,  and  followed  by  contracture,  so  that  the  thighs  may  be  flexed 
tightly  against  the  abdomen  with  the  heels  against  the  buttocks.  Such 
deformities  may  last  for  months.  There  may  Imj  considerable  nuiscular 
atrophy,  but  only  that  whieli  comes  from  disuse.  A  special  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  these  symptoms  occasionally 
follow  an  injury. 

Organic  disease  of  bones  and  joints  may  usually  be  excluded  by 
attention  to  the  following  })oints:  The  mode  of  onset  is  more  abrupt 
than  is  seen  in  bone  disease,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  (juite  ir- 
regular. The  degree  of  deformity  is  greater  than  is  seen  in  l>one  dis- 
ease of  the  same  duration.  There  is  general  hypera\sthesia  of  the  limb, 
acute  tenderness  of  the  spine  upon  pressure,  and  undue  sensitiveness  to 
heat  or  cold.  The  deformity  varies  from  time  to  time,  being  always  more 
marked  when  examination  is  attempted.  If  the  patients  are  closely 
watched,  other  evidences  of  hysteria  may  be  seen.  Under  complete  anjps- 
thesia  the  (contractures  may  disappear  entirely.    There  is  no  enlargement 
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of  tlie  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  no  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  and  no 
evidence  of  active  inflammation  or  of  suppuration.  All  the  symptoms 
except  the  deformity  are  subjective.  Under  propter  treatment  there  is 
in  most  cases  perfect  recovery,  often  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

4.  Motor  and  Convu/sive  St/wptntns. — In  the  milder  forms  there  are 
seen  many  varieties  of  tonic  or  clonic  spasm.  There  may  be  local 
spasm  of  the  eyes,  face,  or  mouth,  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
producing  torticollis,  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  causing  dyspncea, 
which  may  be  constant  or  paroxysmal.  There  may  be  liiccough,  or  spasm 
of  the  larynx  causing  hysterical  aphonia.  A  very  common  symptom  is 
hysterical  cough,  which  may  be  so  fre(|uent  and  so  severe — even  accom- 
panied by  haemoptysis — that  grave  disease  of  tlie  lungs  is  suspected :  the 
chest,  however,  is  free  from  the  ])hysical  signs  of  disease.  There  may  be 
fn^uent  attac^ks  of  vomiting  with  eructations;  these  may  be  continueil 
sometimes  even  for  mcmths,  and  in  rare  instances  blood  has  been  vom- 
ited. There  may  be  dysphagia  from  spasm  of  tlie  oesophagus,  or  regur- 
gitation of  food  on  attempts  at  swallowing.  In  more  severe  cases  we  may 
have  the  symptoms  of  chorea  major  and  attacks  of  hystero-epilepsy.  The 
latter  are  rare  in  children  and  do  not  differ  essentiallv  from  such  attacks 
in  older  patients.  There  are  usually  prodromal  symptoms.  The  con- 
vulsive movements  are  exceedingly  varied  in  type.  There  are  painful 
sensations  and  sensitive  areas,  by  pressure  upon  which  hysterical  symp- 
toms may  be  increased  or  even  convulsions  excited.  The  respiration 
may  be  rapid  or  irregular.  All  variations  in  tonic  and  clonic  spasm  may 
be  seen.  Opisthotonus  is  freijuent.  Consciousness  is  not  fully  lost,  but  is 
disturbed,  and  hallucinations  are  present.    The  temperature  is  normal. 

Hysterical  paralysis  is  not  common  in  children,  but  it  may  be  seen 
even  in  the  very  young.  Other  symptoms  occasionally  seen  in  hysteria 
are  persistent  anorexia,  polyuria,  sometimes  incontinence  of  urine,  dis- 
turbance of  the  secretion  of  saliva  or  perspiration. 

The  general  condition  of  hysterical  patients  is  usually  below  the  nor- 
mal. They  are  poorly  no\irished  and  anjemic;  they  sleep  badly;  they 
have  capricious  a]>])etites  and  feeble  digestion. 

Diagnosis. — Hysteria  is  a})t  to  be  ovin'lookc(l  b(Mrause  its  occurrence  in 
children  is  not  considered  as  often  as  it  should  be.  In  most  cases  the 
diagnosis  is  easy  if  hysteria  is  suspected.  A  (•()nibination  of  vague  dis- 
connected symi>t(>ms  is  usually  i)resent  which  admits  of  no  other  ex- 
planaticm.  Organic  disease  can  be  excluded  only  by  careful  and  repeated 
examinations.  It  is  to  b(^  borne  in  mind,  howevcu*,  that  hysteria  not 
infretinently  com])licates  organic  or  constitutional  disease.  Much  im- 
portance is  to  be  attached  to  a  family  history  of  hysteria  or  of  other 
neuroses. 

Prognosis. — This  is  better  than  in  adults,  esj)ecially  if  the  cases  are 
taken  in  hand  early,  before  the  disease  has  become  deeply  seated.     Very 
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much  depends  upon  Ijow  well  the  directions  for  treatment  can  be  carried 
out.  Th(»  })n)tfno8is  is  less  favourable  when  the  hereditary  tendency  is 
stnmgly  marked.    In  many  cases  there  are  relapses  later  in  life. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  of  much  importance.  When  a  hered- 
itary tendency  to  nervous  diseases  exists  in  a  family,  or  whenever  very 
n(»rvous  children  are  placed  under  the  physician's  care,  every  means 
should  be  taken  toward  muscular  development,  keeping  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  the  background.  Such  children  should  lead  an  out-of-door  life 
as  nmch  as  possible,  preferably  in  the  country.  They  should  keep  early 
hours,  have  regular  exercise,  and  their  education  should  be  directed  with 
moderation  and  judgment,  special  attention  being  paid  to  regularity  of 
work  and  the  prevention  of  overpressure  in  schools.  Theatres  and  ex- 
citing books  should  \ye  avoided.  All  stimulants,  including  tea  and 
colTee,  should  be  absolutely  forbidden.  The  diet  should  be  plain  and 
nutritious.  It  is  highly  important  that  such  children  should  be  re- 
moved from  association  with  an  hysterical  mother,  when  this  is  possible. 
The  best  results  arc  usuallv  obtained  when  the  child  is  taken  from  his 
home  surroundings  and  placed  in  some  quiet  retreat  in  charge  of  an 
intelligent  nurse. 

In  the  general  management  of  a  case  of  hysteria,  it  is  of  the  •first 
importance  that  the  child  should  be  cared  for  by  a  persim  of  firnmess, 
who  can  exercise  proper  control.  Hysterical  children  are  always  man- 
aged more  easily  when  they  are  removed  from  their  homes  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  good  nurse.  Sometimes  they  can  be  managed  in 
no  other  way.  Isolation  is  absolutely  essential  in  many  cases.  The 
general  health  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  arsenic,  iron,  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  otiier  tonics  given  according  to  indications.  Horseback 
exercise  and  other  out-of-door  sports  should  be  encouraged,  and  every 
means  taken  to  interest  the  child  in  something  which  requires  physical 
exercise.  In  cases  of  simulated  disease,  the  child  should  he  put  to  bed, 
no  books  or  toys  allowed,  and  no  effort  made  toward  his  amusement. 
Xo  sympathy  should  be  exhibited,  but  the  child  should  be  treated  with 
kindness  and  firmness.  This  moral  treatment  is  quite  as  important  as 
any  other  ])art  of  the  theraiHUitics.  In  cases  with  hysterical  joint  symp- 
toms the  most  valuable  thing  is  counter-irritation  to  the  s])ine,  prefer- 
ably by  the  Pacjuelin  cautery.  Under  no  circumstances  should  mechan- 
ical f()rc(»  be  used  to  ovcnome  deformitv.  Manv  cas(»s  of  hvsteria 
improve  under  hy(lrothcra})y :  the  cold  <louche,  the  cold  pack,  or  the 
shower  biith  may  Ik^  usc<1.  This  is  valuable  in  conjunction  with  massage 
and  the  **  r(»st  treatment." 

HEADAC^HES 

Headaches  are  not  coiiiinon  in  little  children  except  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  brain  or  meninges;  in  older  childn»n  they  occur  from 
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causes  similar  to  those  seen  in  adult  life.    The  most  frequent  headaches 
may  ^)e  grouped  in  the  following  classes: 

1.  Toxic  Ileaduches. — Such  are  the  headaches  resulting  from  uraemia, 
from  malaria,  and  those  seen  in  many  acute  infectious  diseases.  But 
the  largest  numher  are  associated  with  chronic  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation. 

2.  Headaches  from  Ancetnia,  Malnutrition,  and  Nerve  Exhaustion. — 
These  are  most  frequently  seen  in  girls  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old. 
Some  are  intellectually  bright,  and  have  be(»n  crowded  in  their  seliool 
work:  others  arc  dull  and  learn  only  with  ditficulty,  and  in  consequence 
worry  over  their  work  until  their  health  becomes  undermined.  They 
filee])  badly,  lose  appetite,  and  often  become  (thoreic.  The  -anaemia  may 
be  either  the  cause  or  the  result  of  these  symptoms. 

3.  Headaches  of  Nervous  Origin. — l^hese  may  occur  in  children  who 
are  highly  neurotic,  either  from  their  inheritance  or  surroundings,  and 
in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  epilepsy  or  hysteria,  and  they  may  be 
symptomatic  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  such  as  tumour  or  tuber- 
culous or  syphilitic  meningitis.  True  facial  neuralgia  is  rare  in  child- 
h(K>d  except  from  carious  ttH?th;  from  this  cause,  however,  it  is  not  in- 
frequent. 

4.  Headaches  due  to  Disease  of  some  of  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense. 
— In  connecti(m  with  the  eyes  there  may  be  conjuncttivitis,  keratitis, 
iritis,  errors  of  refraction,  or  strabismus;  connected  with  the  nose  there 
may  l)e  polypi,  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  or  adenoid  vegetations  of  the 
pharynx;  connected  with  the  ears  there  may  be  otitis  or  foreign  bodies 
in  the  (*anal.     Each  one  of  these  conditions  requires  special  treatment. 

5.  Headaches  due  to  Inherited  Gout  or  Rheumatism. — These  are  not 
very  frecpient,  but  they  may  l)e  severe,  and  may  at  times  simulate  the 
onset  of  meningitis.  They  are  often  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  joints, 
nmscles,  or  nerve  trunks. 

6.  Disturbances  of  the  genital  tract  are  rarely  a  cause  of  headaches  in 
children,  although  this  may  be  the  case  in  girls  alx)ut  the  time  of  pu- 
berty, especially  where  menstruation  is  delayed  or  difficult. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  headaches  includes  the  discovery  of  the 
cause,  and  this  is  often  difficult.  In  an  infant  or  a  young  child,  organic 
disease  of  the  nervous  system  should  always  be  susj)ected  as  a  cause  of 
seven*  headaches.  In  older  children  the  important  things  to  be  con- 
sidered, because  the  most  frequent,  are  digestive  disturbances,  nervous 
exhaustion,  malnutrition,  and  visual  disorders.  An  absolute  diagnosis 
in  a  case  of  persistent  headache  can  be  made  only  by  a  careful  physical 
examination,  not  omitting  a  study  of  the  urine;  often  there  must  be  a 
close  observation  of  the  patient  for  some  time. 

Treatment. — The  only  successful  treatment  is  that  which  is  directed 
toward  a  removal  of  the  cause.     p]ach  one  of  the  different  groups  above 
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mentioned  is  to  be  manafjed  differently,  according  to  the  principles  else- 
whore  laid  down  regarding  the  treatment  of  these  conditions.  For  the 
relief  of  the  symptom,  cold  to  the  liead,  a  hot  foot-l)ath,  and  phenacetine 
in  moderate  doses  are  perhaps  the  most  certain  of  all  remedies. 

DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH. 

In  this  cha[)ter  will  be  discussed  only  functional  speech  defects,  those 
de}x^nding  upon  organicr  conditions  being  considered  in  connection  with 
diseases  of  the  brain.  The  most  common  varieties  are  stuttering,  stam- 
mering, lisping,  alalia,  backwardness,  and  functional  aphasia.  All  forms 
are  nmch  more  frequent  in  boys  than  in  girls,  the  proportion  being  more 
than  four  to  one. 

Stnttering. — This  is  the  most  common  form  of  speech  disturbance. 
Articulation  is  distinct  and  the  separate  sounds  are  properly  produced, 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  connecting  the  consonant  with  the  succeeding 
vowel ;  this  seems  like  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Occasional  stuttering 
is  seen  in  very  many  children.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  before  speech  is  thoroughly  mastered.  At  this  age  it  is 
aggravated  or  produced  by  disturbances  of  nutrition,  but  is  usually 
of  temporary  duration,  lasting  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Only  recently 
a  little  boy  of  four  was  under  my  care,  who  became  very  ansemic,  slept 
poorly,  and  suffered  from  malnutrition  as  a  result  of  the  confinement 
incident  to  a  home  in  the  city.  He  soon  began  to  stutter,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  became  painfully  marked.  After  a  few  weeks  in  the  country  he 
improved  very  much  in  his  general  condition,  gained  four  or  five  pounds 
in  weight,  and  his  stuttering  completely,  and  I  think  permanently,  dis- 
appeared. Such  disturbances  as  this  are  analogous  to  chorea.  In  other 
cases  stuttering  follows  some  acute  illness,  and  under  such  conditions 
also  it  is  usually  of  short  duration. 

Most  children  who  become  habitual  stutterers  do  not  begin  until  they 
are  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  sometimes  even  later.  Stuttering  may 
arise  from  imitation,  and  inheritance  is  an  important  etiological  factor. 
It  is  frequently  a  mark  of  degeneration. 

It  is  important  that  all  such  cases  receive  early  treatment  before 
the  habit  Ikjcouics  firmly  fixed.  The  prognosis  is  good  for  spontaneous 
recovery  in  nearly  all  the  cases  seen  in  very  young  children,  and  also  in 
those  coming  <m  after  acute  illness.  Other  cases  in  which  the  condition 
has  become  habitual  should  have  the  benefit  of  systematic  training  under 
a  comi)etent  teacher  in  breathing  and  vocal  g}'mnastics. 

Stammering. — This  term  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  stut- 
tering. Kussmaul  makes  the  distinction  l>etween  them  that,  in  stam- 
mering, individual  sounds  are  difficult  of  production,  while  in  stuttering 
it  is  syll^bii:  combinations.     Stammering  is  often  accompanied  by  some 
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defect  in  the  organs  of  articulation — the  teeth,  lips,  tongue,  or  palate — 
which  is  not  present  in  stuttering. 

The  treatment  consists  in  careful  training  and  in  the  correc^tion  of 
whatever  abnormal  local  conditions  may  exist. 

Lisping. — In  this  there  is  an  imperfect  production  of  certain  sounds, 
ow^ing  usually  to  a  faulty  position  of  the  organs  of  articulation.  The 
sounds  may  be  so  indistinct  that  they  can  not  be  understood.  In  this 
condition  also  there  may  be  defective  formation  of  some  of  the  organs 
of  articulation,  although  in  the  milder  forms  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  stammering. 

Alalia. — This  consists  in  a  total  inabilitv  to  articulate.  It  is  seen  in 
all  young  infants  during  their  earliest  attempts  at  talking.  In  older 
children  it  is  usually  associated  with  some  mental  defect. 

Backwardness. — Backwardness  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from 
a  late  development  of  speech  due  to  mental  defects.  At  two  years  old 
children  not  deaf  are  almost  invariably  able  to  speak.  Speech  may  be 
late  in  consequence  of  prolonged  or  very  severe  illness,  and  when  it  has 
once  been  acquired  it  may  be  lost  from  similar  causes. 

Functional  Aphasia. — The  term  has  been  applied  to  a  temporary  loss 
of  speech  which  sometimes  occurs  in  chorea,  and  sometimes  from  severe 
fright  or  anything  else  which  has  produced  a  marked  nervous  impression. 
West  records  an  instance  in  a  girl  of  eight  years,  who  was  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  chorea  induced  by  fright.  Speech  first  became  difficult  and 
then  was  lost  altogether.  For  a  month  the  child  could  say  only  "  Yes  " 
and  "  No.''  The  case  improved  very  slowly,  but  at  tlie  end  of  nine  weeks 
had  recovered  completely.  Ijoss  of  s])eech  sometimes  follows  the  acute 
infectious  diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever. 

In  all  disorders  of  speech,  the  functional  cases  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  dei^end  upon  deafness  and  mental  deficiency.  The 
frequency  with  which  these  disorders  are  due  to  disturbances  of  general 
nutrition,  and  to  local  causes  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  these  conditions  should  receive  their  aj)propriatc  treatment 
early,  before  the  habit  of  defective  speech  becomes  firmly  established. 
For  the  latter  class  of  unfortunates,  special  training  at  the  hands  of  a 
competent  teacher  should  be  advised,  preferably  in  an  institution. 

DISORDERS  OF  SLEEP. 

Disturbed  Sleep,  Sleeplessness. — Disturbed  or  restless  sleep  is  much 
more  common  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  is  true  insomnia,  although 
the  causes  of  the  two  conditions  mav  be  the  same. 

EtioUxjij, — In  infancy  these  synijiloms  are  most  fre(iuently  due  to 
hunger  or  U)  indigestion  resulting  from  overfeeding  or  improper  feeding. 
Very  often  disturbed  sleep  is  the  result  of  bad  habits,  such  as  rocking 
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during  sleep  or  night-feeding.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  dentition,  or 
tlie  pain  of  colic  or  otitis ;  at  other  times  it  may  be  simply  the  expression 
of  a  condition  of  extreme  nervous  irritabilitv,  the  result  of  inheritance 
or  of  the  child's  surroundings.  It  is  often  caused  by  the  persistent  activ- 
ities of  a  fussy  nurse  or  mother. 

In  later  childhood  the  first  thing  to  be  suspected  when  sleep  is  much 
disturbed  is  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs;  in  this  will  be 
found  the  explanation  of  fully  half  the  cases.  The  most  frequent  type, 
when  the  symptom  is  of  long  duration,  is  chronic  intestinal  indigestion, 
often  associated  with  indicanuria,  a  condition  in  which  fonnerly  the 
usual  diagnosis  was  intestinal  worms.  Other  cases  are  due  to  obstructed 
respiration  from  adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx  or  enlarged  tonsils, 
sometimes  to  nocturnal  attacks  of  asthma.  A  lack  of  fresh  air  in  the 
sleeping  room,  excessive  or  insufficient  bedclothiug,  and  cold  feet,  are 
other  frc(juent  causes.  Disturbed  sleep  with  "  starting  pains  "  is  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  hip-joint  disease.  In  the  nervous  exhaustion 
resulting  from  overpressure  in  schools,  and  in  malnutrition  and  anaemia, 
disturbances  of  sleep  are  well-nigh  constant.  They  are  also  seen  in 
organic  cardiac  disease  and  in  all  pulmcmary  conditions  acc(mipanied  by 
dyspnoea  or  cough.  Sleep  may  he  disturbed  in  consequence  of  bad  dreams 
which  have  their  origin  in  exciting  stories  heard  or  read  just  before 
bedtime,  or  in  too  violent  or  ex(*iting  play.  To  discover  the  cause  in 
almost  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  carefully  the  whole  routine 
of  the  child's  life. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  may  be  one  of  real  insomnia  which  may 
last  for  weeks  or  months;  or  the  sleep  may  l)e  simply  disturbed  and  rest- 
less, the  child  waking  many  times  during  the  night,  and  when  asleep 
will  not  lie  quietly,  but  constantly  changes  his  position.  Sometimes 
children  wake  suddenly  with  a  scream,  but  immediat<?ly  drop  off  to  sleep 
again. 

Trratmrnt. — The  essential  treatment  consists  in  the  discoverv  and 
removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  This  will  often  involve  a  radical 
change  in  the  manner  of  feeding,  in  the  hygiene  of  the  nursery,  and  in 
all  the  surroundings  of  the  child.  A  change  of  nurses  sometimes  results 
in  a  speedy  cure.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  physician  coun- 
tenance the  use  of  drugs  to  promote  sleep  in  children,  excej)t  in  the  case 
of  severe  acute  disease.  Soothing  syru])s  and  all  nostrums  for  "  tet?th- 
ing  "  should  be  absolutely  forbidden:  also  the  sucking  of  a  **  pacifier." 
Many  mothers  and  nurses  fall  into  the  habit  of  using  them,  because  the 
injurious  effects  are  not  appreciated.  When  the  cause  of  sleeplessness  is 
found  and  removed  the  child  will  sleep,  but  compulsory  sleep  obtained 
under  other  conditions  is  usually  productive  of  more  harm  than  g(X)d. 
If  f(H)d,  diet,  and  all  bad  habits  have  b(*en  corrected,  nervous  causes 
should  l)e  investigated.     When  no  cause  can  be  discovered  the  treatment 
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should  consist  in  putting  the  child  upon  the  simplest  possible  diet,  and 
in  attention  to  such  general  conditions  as  anaemia,  malnutrition,  and 
neurasthenia,  some  of  which  are  almost  certain  to  be  present.  In  many 
cases  a  warm  bath  at  bedtime  will  be  found  beneficial.  A  quiet,  darkened 
room,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  the  stopping  of  both  eating  and  drinking 
during  the  night,  are  essential  to  a  cure  in  most  cases.  When  the  con- 
dition accompanies  some  acute  disease,  the  drugs  which  are  most  useful 
are  codeine  and  trional.  A  child  of  two  years  may  take  gr.  ^  of  codeine 
or  two  grains  of  trional  as  an  initial  dose,  to  be  increased  if  necessar}\ 

Night  Terron — ^Pavor  Noctnmus. — Two  classes  of  cases  have  been 
grouped  under  this  head,  both  having  this  in  common,  that  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed hy  fright. 

The  condition  in  the  first  group  partakes  of  the  nature  of  nightmare. 
It  may  be  duo  to  partial  asphyxia  from  adenoid  growths  of  the  j>harynx, 
or  to  other  causes  mentioned  under  disturbed  sleep,  or  it  may  be  gastric 
or  intestinal  in  its  origin.  These  cases  are  quite  frequent.  Sleep  may 
be  disturlKid  from  the  outset,  and  the  attack  may  be  merely  the  culmina- 
tion of  such  disturbance.  The  child  wakes  in  ^  state  of  fright  and  ex- 
citement, and  often  says  he  has  had  a  bad  dream.  His  mind  is  clear,  he 
re(»ognises  those  about  him,  but  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  he  is  suffi- 
ciently calm  to  sleep  again.  The  attack  may  be  reineinbered  perfectly 
the  next  day.  Cases  like  this  are  to  be  managed  in  the  same  general  way 
as  those  of  disturbed  sleep  above  mentioned. 

In  the  second  group  are  the  only  cases  to  wliich  the  term  *'  night  ter- 
rors "  should  really  be  applied.  These  are  relatively  rare,  but  the  condi- 
tion is  a  much  more  serious  one.  The  symptom  is  generally  due  to  some 
disturbance  of  the  central  nervous  system.  It  occurs  especially  in  those 
of  neurotic  antecedents,  or  those  who  have  previously  suffered  from 
infantile  cfmvulsions,  and  it  is  often  the  precursor  of  other  nervous  at- 
tacks— migraine,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  even  insanity.  The  attack  usu- 
ally comes  suddenly  where  a  child  has  previously  been  sleeping  quietly, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  than  later.  He  is 
generally  found  sitting  upright  in  his  bed  in  a  bewilderment  of  terror, 
being  "  afraid  of  the  dog,"  or  "  the  bear,"  or  there  is  some  other  vision 
or  hallucination  which  has  produced  the  fright.  Often  this  is  associated 
with  something  of  a  red  colour.  The  child  does  not  recognise  those 
about  him,  does  not  know  where  he  is,  and  may  go  to  sleep  again  with- 
out coining  to  full  ccmsciousnoss.  The  next  day  there  is  no  recollection 
of  what  has  happened.  Usually  no  after-effects  are  seen,  but  sometimes 
a  large  amount  of  pale  urine  is  passed.  The  attacks  may  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  a  few  months,  or  they  may  occur  every  few  nights;  but 
whatever  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  vision,  it  is  likely  to  be  repeated  in 
nearly  the  same  form.  Such  attacks  have  something  in  common  with 
epileptic  seizures,  and  the  diagnosis  between  them  may  at  times  be  dif- 
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ficiilt.  They  are  to  be  regarded  seriously,  not  only  on  account  of  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  but  on  account  of  what  may  follow. 

Treatment, — All  mental  and  nervous  strain  should  be  most  carefully 
avoided,  and  when  the  attacks  are  frequent  the  bromides  should  be  given 
at  bedtime.  Some  person  should  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the  child, 
or  in  an  adjoining  one  with  the  door  open. 

Ezcesfdve  Sleep. — It  is  rare  that  either  infants  or  children  sleep  an 
unnatural  amount  of  the  time  unless  one  of  two  causes  is  present — or- 
ganic brain  disease,  most  frequently  tuberculous  meningitis,  or  tlie  use 
of  drugs.  The  latter  is  always  to  be  suspected  if  with  the  sleep  there  is 
associated  obstinate  constipation.  Opium  in  the  form  of  "  soothing 
syrup  "  or  paregoric  is  the  drug  which  has  usually  been  given. 

INJURIOUS  HABITS  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

On  account  of  the  close  connection  of  such  habits  with  disturbances 
of  the  nervous  system,  they  may  be  properly  considered  with  the  func- 
tional nervous  diseases.  Although  some  of  these  hal)its  may  not  be  of 
serious  importance,  yet  as  a  group  they  usually  receive  too  little  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  physician.  The  list  is  very  long,  and  only  the 
most  important  ones  will  Ikj  discussed. 

Sucking. — This  is  a  very  common  habit  in  infants,  and  during  the 
first  few  months  it  is  seen  to  some  degree  in  most  of  them.  If  they  are 
carefully  watched  the  habit  is  easily  stopped;  otherwise  it  may  continue 
indefinitely.  Young  infants  usually  suck  the  fingers  when  hungry,  and 
this  can  scarcely  be  considered  abnormal,  but  an  effort  should  always  be 
made  to  stop  it,  lest  the  habit  become  fixed.  Lindner  distinguishes  be- 
tween simple  sucking  and  sucking  with  combinations.  In  the  former, 
the  (;hild  sucks  some  part  of  the  body,  such  as  the  thumb,  fingers,  toes, 
tongue,  lips,  back  of  the  hand  or  arm,  or  it  may  l)e  some  foreign  sub- 
stance, such  as  part  of  the  clothing,  the  blanket,  a  rubl>er  nipple,  or  the 
"  pacifier.''  This  is  the  most  common  fonn  that  is  seen.  In  the  second 
variety  the  sucking  is  accompanied  by  the  rubbing  of  some  other  parts, 
which  seems  to  afford  a  pleasurable  excitement;  this  may  l)e  the  ear,  the 
genitals,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  Sometimes  suc^king  is  accom- 
panied by  some  practice  which  produces  actual  pain,  such  as  pulling  of 
the  hair  or  scratching  the  body.  Habits  of  sucking  often  persist  through- 
out infancy,  and  not  infrequently  throughout  childhood ;  they  have  often 
Ijeen  known  to  continue  up  to  puberty.  The  longer  the  habit  has  lasted 
the  more  difficult  is  it  to  break. 

The  results  of  sucking  may  be  serious.  Deformities  of  the  thumb  or 
finger,  of  the  lips  and  teeth,  and  even  of  the  jaws,  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced. I  knew  a  woman  whose  thumbs  to  advanced  age  sliowed  a  de- 
formity resulting  from  the  habit  of  thumb-sucking  while  a  child.  In 
46 
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her  case  the  habit  was  not  broken  until  she  was  eight  or  nine  years  old. 
I'robahly  tlie  most  })eniiciou8  result  of  sucking  is  its  tendency  to  develop 
the  liabit  of  masturbation.  Habitual  sucking  of  one  hand  or  finger  may 
lead  to  s])inal  curvature. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  these  cases  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  arrest  the  habit  early,  before  it  becomes  fixed.  Too  often  the 
habit  of  thumb-sucking,  or  of  sucking  a  rubber  nipple,  is  encouraged  by 
mothers,  nurses,  and  sometimes  even  by  physicians  because  of  the  tem- 
porary quiet  which  is  thereby  produced.  Under  no  circumstance  should 
it  be  resorted  to  as  a  m(?ans  of  putting  children  to  sleep  or  otherwise 
quieting  the  nervous  system.  With  infants,  the  only  treatment  which 
is  at  ^11  successful  is  mechanical  restraint.  It  is  of  no  use  to  cover  the 
part  which  is  sucked  with  bitter  solutions.  Tlie  hands  of  young  infants 
may  be  covered  with  mittens,  or  with  the  long  sleeves  of  a  night-gown 
which  is  pinned  to  the  bed,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  child  to  get 
the  part  to  the  mouth;  or,  still  l)etter,  cuffs  or  splints  of  pasteboard  may 
be  applied  at  the  elbow,  so  as  to  prevent  flexion  of  the  arms.  In  the 
milder  cases  the  habit  is  often  discontinued  spontaneously;  but  when 
it  lias  been  indulged  in  until  a  child  is  four  or  five  years  old,  it  is  broken 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Punishments  are  of  little  avail,  but 
rewards  are  often  successful. 

Uastnrbation. — This  is  not  uncommon  even  in  infancy.  Many  cases 
have  been  observed  during  the  first  year,  and  some  as  early  as  the  sev- 
enth or  eighth  month.  It  is  seen  in  children  of  all  ages  and  in  both 
sexes;  but  in  infants  and  very  young  children  it  is,  in  my  experience, 
very  much  more  common  in  girls  than  in  boys. 

Etiology. — Local  causes  are  present  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases, 
and  they  are  usually  something  which  produces  undue  irritation.  The 
most  frequent  are,  long  or  adherent  prejHice,  phimosis,  balanitis,  \*ulvo- 
vaginitis,  eczema  of  the  labia,  threadworms,  and  tight  clothing.  A  urine 
which  is  irritating  Inicause  of  exc(»ssive  acidity  or  the  presence  of  crystals 
of  uric  acid  may  be  a  cause.  Any  irritati(m  may  lead  the  child  to  rub 
the  parts  in  some  way,  and  a  pleasurable  sensation  being  excited,  this 
action  is  repeated  until  a  habit  is  formed.  Other  causes  are  exercises 
in  which  the  legs  are  rubbed  together,  or  the  body  against  a  pole,  as  in 
climbing.  To  these  causes  must  be  added,  in  infants  at  least,  the  habit 
of  sucking.  After  infancy  the  habit  of  masturbation  is  usually  acquired 
from  other  ciiiUlrcn,  but  sometimes  taught  by  vicious  nurses. 

General  causes  are  also  important  as  predisposing  factors.  These 
are  the  same  as  un{l(»rlie  most  of  the  neuroses  of  childhood — viz.,  marked 
aniemia,  general  malnutrition,  and  a  highly  neurotic  constitution,  which 
is  often  an  inheritance,  and  is  always  aggravated  by  surroundings  which 
tend  to  unnatural  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system.  When  masturba- 
tion develops  in  a  young  child  without  any  local  cause,  it  may  be  an 
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early  sign  of  eitlier  mental  (l(*fi(*ionc-y  or  moral  (lcliii(|U('ucy ;  if  looked 
for,  other  stigmata  of  degeneration  will  usually  be  found,  and  in  most 
eases  other  vicious  traits  will  soon  appear. 

Symptoms. — In  infants  and  very  young  children  masturbation  is 
usually  accomplished  by  thigh  friction  or  by  rubbing  the  body  against  a 
pillow,  a  chair,  or  some  other  object.  The  variety  of  ways  is  almost  end- 
less. Frequently  the  child  will  simply  lie  upon  the  floor  with  the  thighs 
crossed  and  rigidly  held,  and  sway  the  body  backward  and  forward.  This 
lasts  for  a  few  moments,  is  accompanied  by  flushing  of  the  face  and 
some  appearance  of  excitement,  followed  by  relaxation,  and  often  by 
perspiration.  It  frequently  happens  with  little  children  that  these 
"  queer  tricks,*'  as  they  are  often  regarded,  have  been  continued  for 
months  Ijefore  their  true  nature  is  suspected. 

A  consciousness  that  they  are  doing  something  wrong  early  leads 
even  young  ciiildren  to  seek  seirlusitm  when  they  repeat  the  habit.  It 
is  especially  likely  to  be  j)ractised  when  cliildron  lie  long  awake  alone 
after  they  go  to  bed,  or  if  they  wake  early.  The  habit  is  always 
made  worse  by  any  deterioration  of  the  general  liealth.  I  have  known 
children,  who  were  thought  to  be  cured,  to  relapse  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  general  symptoms  with  which 
masturbation  is  associated,  and  upon  w^hich  it  largely  depends,  from 
those  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  habit.  There  are  some  children 
in  whom  the  conditicm  is  chiefly  or  entirely  dependent  upon  a  local  cause, 
or  when  it  is  only  occasionally  practised,  in  whom  no  general  symptoms 
are  seen,  or  at  most  only  an  unnatural  shyness  and  a  disposition  to  seek 
seclusion.  Others  are  precocious  and  excitable,  with  an  excessive  amount 
of  nervous  sensibility.  There  are  others  in  whom  more  marked  nervous 
symptoms  are  present ;  the  most  striking  are  absent-mindedness,  loss  of 
power  of  (concentration,  loss  of  interest  in  all  amusements,  and  mental 
depression.  Some  girls  of  only  seven  or  eight  years  may  have  fairly 
regular  periods  in  which  masturbation  is  practised.  In  (me  of  my  pa- 
tients such  periods  for  a  considerable  time  occurred  numthly.  During 
them  even  very  little  girls  may  lose  all  sense  of  moilesty  or  decency. 
Every  particle  of  self-control  is  gone.  They  are  passionate,  excitable, 
apparently  possessed  l)y  the  one  uncontrollable  desire  to  practise  the 
habit.  In  the  intervals  such  children  may  be  (juiet,  mod(»st,  sweet-tem- 
p(?red,  and  perfectly  normal.  In  some  older  subjects  nymphomania,  or 
even  insanity,  may  be  the  ultimate  result.  Epilepsy,  chon^a,  or  hysteria 
may  develop,  particularly  where  a  strong  pn^lisposition  to  them  already 
exists  in  the  family.  The  effect  of  masturl)ati<m  uptm  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  the  child  may  be  serious  when  it  is  U^gun  at  an 
early  age  or  is  frequently  practised.  Hut  even  more  striking  is  the 
change  sometimes  brought  about  in  a  child's  moral  nature.     Even  little 
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children  of  eight  or  nine  years  may  become  centres  of  moral  infection, 
which  may  involve  a  group  of  piaymatt^s  or  even  a  whole  school. 

Local  symptoms  of  masturbation  are  not  always  present;  in  the  male 
there  may  l)e  redness  and  slight  swelling  of  the  prepuce;  the  organs  may 
be  abnormally  large  or  simply  much  relaxed.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  ert»c^tions  in  young  children  is  always  a  suspicious  symptom.  In  the 
female  there  is  often  seen  an  abnormal  development  of  the  genital  organs 
for  the  age,  with  an  early  appearance  of  pul)ic  hair.  No  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  adhesions  of  the  clitoris.     Sometimes  there  is  vaginitis. 

Prognosis. — Masturbation  in  children  is  at  all  times  a  most  difficult 
condition  to  deal  with.  The  outlook  is  better  in  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren than  in  those  who  are  older,  because  the  latter  are  more  difficult  to 
watch  and  control;  besides,  in  them  the  habit  has  usuallv  bei*ome  more 
firmly  fixed.  In  young  children  local  causes  are  frccjuently  found  to  be 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble;  in  those  who  are  older  general  causes  are 
more  often  present,  and  these  it  may  be  impossible  to  remove.  In  almost 
any  case  in  which  the  habit  has  become  firmly  developed,  many  months 
and  usually  several  years  are  necessary  for  complete  cure.  The  tendency 
to  relapse  is  very  strong.  When  masturbation  is  a  symptom  of  degener- 
acy it  is  usually  hopeless. 

Treatment, — The  most  important  thing  is  an  early  recognition  of 
the  condition.  The  physician  should  put  ])a rents  and  nurses  on  their 
guard,  and  the  first  suspicions  should  be  reported  and  the  child  care- 
fully watched  until  all  doubt  is  removed.  In  young  infants  much  may 
be  accomplished  by  mechanical  restraint.  The  kind  of  restraint  which 
is  necessar}'  will  depend  upon  the  manner  of  masturbating.  If  by  the 
hands,  they  should  be  tied  during  sleep,  so  that  the  child  can  not  reach 
th(?  genitals;  if  by  the  thigh-friction,  the  thighs  should  l)e  separated  by 
tying  one  to  either  side  of  the  (-rib.  In  inveterate  cases,  a  double  side- 
splint,  such  as  is  used  in  fracture  of  the  femur,  may  be  applied.  In 
children  that  are  over  three  years  old,  all  such  contrivances  are  almost 
invariably  unsuccessful.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  every  case  to 
have  the  child  under  the  close  surveillance  of  a  competent  and  trust- 
worthy person.  He  should  be  especially  watched  just  after  being  put 
to  bed  and  immediately  after  waking.  Corporal  punishment  is  often 
useful  in  very  young  children,  but  of  little  or  no  benefit  in  those  who  are 
over  three  years  old.  In  fact,  in  such  cases  it  may  do  positive  harm,  for 
deception  and  lying  are  soon  added  to  the  previous  vice.  The  mother 
should  secure  the  cliihrs  confidence,  and  in  every  way  possible  seek  to 
strengthen  his  will  and  stimulate  his  self-control,  using  her  influence  to 
help  him  break  the  habit.  The  local  causes,  too,  must  l)e  examined  into 
and  removed  whenever  found.  Circumcision  should  l)e  done  if  phimosis 
exists,  and  even  when  it  does  not,  the  moral  effect  of  the  operation  is 
sometimes  of  very  great  benefit.     In  girls  improvement  sometimes  fol- 
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lows  a  separation  under  ansesthesia  of  the  preputial  hood  from  the 
clitoris.  But  unless  this  is  frequently  repeated,  the  adhesions  soon  recur. 
Complete  circumcision  is  sometimes  done  with  advantage,  and  in  very 
obstinate  cases  the  clitoris  may  be  cauterised.  Blistering  the  inside  of 
the  thighs,  the  vulva,  or  the  prepuce  is  sometimes  useful.  But  as  a  rule 
none  of  these  measures  accomplishes  anything  permanent.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  clothing  does  not  irritate  the  parts.  The  child  should 
be  removed  from  all  vicious  companions;  but  it  is  quite  as  important 
that  the  greatest  vigilance  should  be  exercised  in  the  home  and  at  school, 
so  that  the  child  should  have  no  opportunity  to  teach  otlier  children  the 
habit.  In  the  most  serious  cases  the  child  should  be  sent  away  from 
home  and  kept  from  other  children.  The  co-operation  of  a  trustworthy 
nurse  or  companion  is  indispensable.  General  treatment  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  child's  condition;  it  is  required  in  most  of  the  cases.  A 
child  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  anaemia  should  ])e  sent  to  the 
country,  kept  out  of  doors  and  away  from  books,  studies,  and  from  every- 
thing which  stimulates  or  excites  the  nervous  system.  Almost  all  exer- 
cises except  horseback  may  be  recommended.  Every  means  should  be 
employed  to  build  uj)  the  general  health.  These  cases  are  most  difficult 
and  most  discouraging  ones  for  the  physician.  A  cure  results  only  by 
using  all  these  measures  and  for  a  long  time. 

Nail-biting  and  tongue-sucking  are  two  forms  of  habit  which  are  less 
frequent  and  less  important  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  former 
is  best  remedied  by  wearing  gloves  and  l)y  keeping  the  nails  cut  very 
short.  Tongue-sucking  seldom  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  and  the  cliild  usu- 
ally ceases  it  of  his  own  accord  as  he  grows  older. 

Pica  or  perverted  appetite  is  an  inordinate  desire  to  eat  various  sub- 
stances, such  as  dirt,  sand,  mortar  or  coal.  It  is  most  freciuently  seen 
in  infants  but  mav  occur  in  older  children.  This  hal)it  is  met  with  in 
those  who  are  mentally  defective,  but  not  rarely  in  other  children. 
These  patients  are  usually  highly  neurotic  and  exhibit  some  of  the  other 
habits  common  to  this  class.  In  some  children  gastric  derangements 
seem  to  play  the  part  of  an  exciting  cause.  Pica  is  a  common  symptom 
of  infe(.'tion  with  hook-worm.  The  habit  may  continue  for  years  unless 
corrected.  The  general  health  often  becomes  seriously  undermined  as 
a  consetiuence  of  the  disturbed  digestion  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  abnormal  substances  in  the  stomach.  Children  in  whom  such  a 
habit  is  present  should  in  the  first  place  be  watched  and  prevented  from 
indulging  in  their  abnormal  craving.  Secondly,  the  digestion  and  gen- 
eral health  should  l)e  im})roved  according  to  indications  afforded  by  the 
individual  case. 

Head-banging  is  an  ex])ression  of  extreme  nervous  irrita])ility  most 
frequently  seen  in  infants  or  in  very  young  children.  It  is  not  indicative 
of  any  sjiecial  form  of  nervous  derangement,  but  is  caused  by  the  same 
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morbid  impulse  which  teadu  other  nenoue  children  to  ecratch  their  faces, 
pull  their  hair,  etc.  While  in  some  children  head-banging  occurs  only 
occasionnllv,  1  have  »>oeu  i)atient8  in  whom  it  existed  for  a  long  time. 
It  may  be  repeated  almost  every  night,  and  continue  at  intervals  for  tvo 
or  three  hours,  and  that  without  temper  or  excitement,  but  with  such 
force  as  to  produce  contusions  of  the  scalp  and  necessitate  padding  the 
sides  of  the  crib.  It  is  rarely  a  symptom  of  organic  brain  dinmciii 
Kickets  is  often  associated  and  the  nutrition  of  most  of  the  ] 
is  much  below  the  normal.    Tlie  treatment  is  general. 


CHAPTER    III. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  MENINGES. 
MALFORMATIONS. 

Ttie  malformations  of  the  brain  are  of  great  variety,  and  many  of 
them  are  solely  of  anatomical  Interest,  as  the  conditions  are  incompatible 
with  life.  Only  the  most  fretjuent  and  tiie  best-known  types  will  be  men- 
tioned, and  those  which  are  of  interest  from  a  clinical  point  of  view. 

Heningocele,  Encephalocele,  and  Hydrenceplialocele. — These  three 
conditions  have  in  common  a  protrusion  of  some  part  of  tlie  cranial  con- 
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tents  through  an  openinji  in  the  skull.  In  meningocele  (Figs.  106,  109) 
there  is  protrusion  of  the  inemhraneH  alone.  These  form  a  sac,  which 
is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  distended  by  fluid.  In  cncephalocele  (Fig. 
1U7)  there  is  a  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  brain  substance;  this  is 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  brain  by  a  constricted  neck  or  pedicle. 
The  tumour  may  or  may  not  contain  fluid.  In  liydrenceplialocele  (Pig. 
108)  there  is  a  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  brain  substance  which 
contains  within  it  a  cavity  lilled  with  fluid,  this  cavity  communicating 
with  the  distended  lateral  ventricles. 

In  all  these  conditions  there  is  a  tumour,  usually  pedunculated,  of 
a  round  or  pyrifurm  shape,  with  a  smooth  or  lobulated  surface.     The 
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ordinary  size  U  that  of  a  mandarin  orange;  it  may  be  as  small  as  a 
walnut,  or  a8  large  as  the  patient's  head.  It  is  generally  covered  by  the 
scalp,  which  is  often  denuded  of  hair;  but  it  may  lie  covered  only  by 
granulation-ti^?ue,or  It  may  bhow 
a  central  cicatrix,  like  that  of 
spina  bifida.  Other  defontiities, 
such  as  spina  bifida,  eluh-font,and 
hare-lip  are  frequently  present. 


AH  these  conditions  are  rare,  hut  the  most  frei|uent  and  most  serious 
one  is  hydrenceplialoiele,  this  being  usually  associated  with  hydrweplialus. 
The  next  in  frequency  is  enceplialocele,  which  has  the  beat  prognosis. 
This  is  frequently  termed  hernia  cerebri.  If  fluid  is  present,  it  is  exter- 
nal to  the  brain.  In  meningoc-elo  (Fig.  109)  there  is  simply  an  accumu- 
lation of  fluid,  which  c<jminunicates  by  a  small  opening  with  the  general 
arachnoid  cavity  of  (he  brain. 

Of  105  cases  collected  by  Schatz,  59  ocCTipied  the  occipital  region 
and  46  were  frontal.     The  aperture  through  which  the  occipital  pro- 
trusion takes  place  is  ui^ually  in  llie  median  line.     It  may  comnuiuicnte 
with  the  posterior  fontanel,  with  the  foramen 
magnum,  or  with  the  cleft  of  a  spina   bifida. 
The  octupital  Imne  may  be  dlvifled  in  the  me- 
dian line,  or  rarely  it  may  Iw  absent. 

In  the  naso-frontal  form  (Fig.  Ill)  the  lu- 
monr  is  usually  at  the  root  of  the  now,  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  me<lian  line.  The  a|«'rture 
is  most  frequently  l>etwi-cn  tlic  <Tibriform  pliite 
of  the  ethmoid  an<l  the  frontal  liones,  ll  may  In- 
between  the  lateral  halves  of  the  frontal  hone, 
causing  a  median  tumour.  The  point  i 
trusion  may  also  Ik*  tlu-  lateral  rejjion  of  the 
the  lateral  fcmtanel,  or  nhmg  the  line  of  the  i 
into  the  mouth  or  the  pharynx. 


'  skidl.  jiencrally   alwiut 
iiitiircs;  it  may  projwt 
These  anterior  tumours  arc  usually 
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small,  althougli  large  ones  containing  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  have 
been  seen. 

The  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  malformations  which  is  most  \indely 
accepted  is  that  they  are  primarily  cases  of  intra-uterine  hydroceplialus, 
and  as  tlie  cranial  cavity  is  gradually  closed  by  the  development  of  the 
bones,  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain  is  left  outside. 

Syjnptows. — The  tumour  is  always  congenital,  although  after  birth 
it  frequently  increases  very  much  in  size.  A  typical  tumour  is  round 
and  elastic,  usually  giving  evidence  of  fluid;  it  pulsates  synchronously 
with  the  heart;  during  screaming  or  forced  inspiration,  it  increases  in 
size ;  partial  and  in  some  cases  complete  reduction  is  possible,  but  this  is 
usually  followed  by  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  even  by  convulsions. 
After  partial  reduction,  an  opening  in  the  skull  may  often  be  made  out. 
Microcephalus  may  be  present,  or  there  may  be  unequal  development  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  head. 

The  following  differential  points  indicate  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  three  varieties:  In  meningocele,  the  tumour  is  at  first 
small,  but  increases;  it  has  a  smooth  surface;  it  is  pedunculated;  there 
is  distinct  fluctuation,  perfect  translucency,  rarely  pulsation ;  often 
it  is  completely  reducible;  compression  of  the  tumour  causes  cerebral 
symptoms;  the  skull  is  normal.  In  encephalocele,  the  tumour  is  small 
and  smooth;  it  is  rarely  pedunculated;  fluctuation  is  absent;  it  is  not 
translucent;  there  is  distinct  pulsation;  it  is  usually  reducible;  pressure 
causes  cerebral  symptoms;  the  skull  is  normal.  In  hydrencephalocele, 
there  is  a  large  pendulous  tumour  with  an  irregular  or  lobulated  sur- 
face ;  i^  is  pedunculated ;  translucency  is  rarely  complete ;  fluctuation  is 
distinct;  it  is  irreducible;  pressure  rarely  causes  symptoms;  microceplia- 
lus  and  other  deformities  are  often  associated. 

The  occipital  tumours  are  usually  more  serious  than  the  frontal  ones. 
The  majority  of  cases  die  in  the  course  of  the  first  few  weeks  of  life, 
death  resulting  from  meningitis,  convulsions,  or  rupture.  In  menin- 
gocele the  tumour  usually  grows  slowly,  and  ultimately  may  be  shut  off 
from  the  cranial  cavity;  but  gradual  thinning  of  the  membrane  may  take 
place,  and  spontaneous  or  accidental  rupture  occur.  In  encephalocele  the 
tumour  grows  slightly,  or  not  at  all.  Most  of  these  patients  exhibit  signs 
of  mental  impairment  or  other  evidences  of  organic  brain  disease. 

Treatment. — According  to  Treves,  operation  is  justifiable  only  in 
case  of  impending  rupture.  The  conditions  present  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  spina  bifida.  Meningocele  nuiy  be  asj)irated  or  the  sac  may 
be  laid  open  and  a  plastic  operation  performed  for  the  closure  of  the 
communication  with  the  cranial  cavitv;  or  the  skin  may  be  divided,  and 
a  ligature  or  clamp  applied  to  shut  off  the  communication  with  the 
brain.  All  these  methods  have  been  at  times  successful,  but  recovery 
has  in  many  instances  been  followed  by  the  development  of  chronic 
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hydrocephalus.  Encephalocele  is  to  be  treated  by  protection  and  com- 
pression. Aspiration  may  be  resorted  to  if  fluid  is  present.  In  hydren- 
cephalocele  tlie  prognosis  is  absolutely  bad  under  all  circumstances. 
Schatz  gives  the  following  statistics,  showing  the  results  with  and  with- 
out operation,  all  varieties  being  included:  Of  twenty-four  occipital 
tumours  not  operated  on,  three  recovered;  of  thirty-five  operated  on  by 
excision,  ligation,  or  injection,  six  recovered.  Of  forty-six  frontal  tu- 
mours, there  were  six  recoveries  in  thirty-two  cases  without  operation, 
and  two  recoveries  in  fourteen  cases  with  operation. 

Microcephalus. — This  is  often  regarded  as  due  to  premature  ossi- 
fication of  the  skull ;  but  the  hypothesis  is  certainly  inadequate  to  ex- 
plain all  or  even  most  of  the  cases.  In  many  children  suffering  from 
marasmus,  the  sutures  ossify  and  the  fontanels  close  much  earlier  than 
in  healthy  infants  of  the  same  age,  chiefly  because,  with  the  rest  of  the 
body,  the  brain  also  has  ceased  to  grow.  In  microcephalus,  I  believe 
it  usually  to  be  the  case  that  the  early  ossification  of  the  skull  is  due 
to  arrested  growth  of  the  brain,  and  not  the  reverse.  The  reasons  for 
the  developmental  arrest  in  the  brain  are  for  the  most  part  unknown. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  not  an  invariable  relation  between  the 
size  of  the  head  and  the  size  of  the  brain,  although  generally  tbe  two 
correspond.  If  the  circumference  of  the  head  is  much  below  the  average 
for  the  age  (see  introductory  chapters),  and  relatively  much  less  than 
the  measurements  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  microctephalus  may  be  assumed 
to  exist.  Sachs  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  circumference  of  the 
head  may  be  nearly  normal  and  yet  the  essential  conditions  of  micro- 
cephalus exist,  owing  to  imperfect  development  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  brain. 

The  symptoms  of  microcephalus  are  those  of  mental  defu-iency  and 
cerebral  paralysis,  existing  in  all  possible  coml)inations  and  with  variable 
degrees  of  severity. 

The  essential  condition  in  microcephalus  being  an  arrest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  brain,  it  is  not  dilficult  to  understand  why  the  operation 
of  craniectomy  cm-c  thought  so  promising  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
The  results  do  not  justify  any  other  operative  measures  yet  proposed 
for  the  relief  of  these  cases. 

Congenital  Hydrocephalus. — I'liese  casi»s  may  fairly  i)e  considered  as 
belonging  in  this  group,  although  they  are  discussed  elsewhere. 

Forencephalus  (literally,  a  hole  in  the  brain)  is  a  cimdition  in  whi(^h 
there  is  a  large  depression  in  some  part  of  the  brain,  Imt  with  surround- 
ing parts  well  develoj)ed.  Such  depresnions  may  involve  a  whole  lobe, 
and  they  may  be  deep  enough  to  reach  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Porencephalus  is  descriU'd  as  congenital  or  acquired.  In  the  con- 
genital form,  the  defect  is  usually  found  in  the  anterior  or  middle  part 
of  the  brain.    The  origin  of  these  conditions  is  still  a  disputed  question. 
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They  are  probably  due  to  early  vascular  changes.  (Miildren  sometimes 
live  several  years  witli  very  large  defects,  the  symptoms  depending  ui>oii 
the  seat  of  the  lesion.  The  accjuired  form  of  j)orencephalu8  is  usually 
one  of  the  late  results  of  meningeal  haemorrhage.  It  may  affect  one  or 
both  sides.  Such  cases  present  the  symptoms  of  spastic  paralysis — 
usually  diplegia.  In  all  c^ses  with  large  brain  defects,  the  spa(re  is  filled 
with  fluid. 

PACHYMEXINGITIS. 

Pachymeningitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  occurs  both  as 
an  acute  and  a  chronic  disease. 

Acute  Pachymeningitis. — This  is  very  rare  in  children.  Only  pachy- 
meningitis externa  is  generally  included  under  this  term,  as  acute  pachy- 
meningitis interna  does  not  occur  alone,  but  usually  with  inflammation 
of  the  pia  mater  (leptomeningitis).  It  may  be  associated  with  disease 
or  injury  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  but  is  most  frecjuently  seen  in  con- 
nection with  middle-ear  disease.  It  generally  begins  as  a  localised  proc- 
ess, but  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  iimer  layer  of  the  dura, 
and  to  the  pia  mater;  or  it  may  remain  circumscribed,  and  terminate 
in  the  formation  of  an  abscess  between  the  dura  mater  and  tlie  bone. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pachymeningitis  are  distinctive  only  when 
the  process  is  localised.  They  are  then  usually  assiK'iated  with  middle- 
ear  disease,  and  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  cerebral  abscess. 
The  treatment  is  surgical. 

Chronic  Pachymeningitis. — This,  in  children,  almost  invariably  af- 
fects the  inner  layer  of  the  dura  mater  (pac'hy meningitis  interna)  ;  it  is 
also  known  as  paeudo-memhranous  and  as  hcpniorrhagic  pachymeningitis 
or  h(Pmaioma  of  the  dura  mater.  Its  causes  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
known. It  is  a  rather  rare  condition,  being  usually  discovered  at  autopsy 
in  children,  chiefly  cachectic  infants,  who  have  died  of  other  diseases. 

Two  classes  of  cases  are  to  be  distinguished — those  with,  and  those 
without  extensive  haemorrhages.  In  the  latter  grouj)  there  is  found  a 
thin,  translucent,  vascular  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dura.  It  may  be  only  a  delicate  film  which  can  be  scraped  off;  it  may  be 
as  thick  as  ordinary  blotting-paper,  or  even  twice  tiiat  thickness.  The 
membrane  is  often  cedematous;  it  is  exceedingly  vascular,  and  the  vessels 
have  very  thin  walls.  Tiiere  are  usually  scattered  f)unctate  haemor- 
rhages, and  there  may  be  a  few  of  larger  size.  This  membrane  may  cover 
the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  principally 
over  the  convexity  and  may  be  found  only  here;  it  is  apt  to  be  more 
upon  one  side  than  upcm  the  other.  In  cases  of  long  standing  there  may 
be  adhesions  between  the  dura  and  the  pia.  When  large  ha?morrhages 
have  taken  place,  (piite  a  ditTerent  pathological  appearance  is  presented. 
The  lesions  found  in  a  case  upon  which  I  made  an  autopsy  in  the  New 
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York  Infant  Asylum  are  fairly  typical:  The  infant  was  six  months  old, 
and  the  symptoms  liad  existed  for  six  days.  The  fontanel  was  bulging 
to  a  marked  degree,  and  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures  were  separated. 
A  tliin  recent  clot  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourtli  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  hemisphere  and  part  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  left.  The  entire  dura  was  lined  both  at  its  convexity  and 
base  by  a  pseudo-membrane  of  grayish  color,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.    The  brain  was  anjemic. 

In  cases  of  longer  standing  partial  organisation  of  the  clot  may  .be 
se(»n ;  in  more  recent  ones  the  blood  is  partly  or  entirely  fluid.  I  once 
found  acute  leptomeningitis  with  a  purulent  exudation,  associated  with 
haemorrhagic  pachymeningitis.  In  cases  where  life  is  prolonged  for 
years,  there  may  })e  partial  or  even  complete  absorption  of  the  clot, 
followed  by  the  formation  of  cysts,  considerable  inflammatory  thicken- 
ing of  the  pia  with  deposits  of  blood  pigment,  and  finally  atrophy  and 
sclerosis  of  the  cortex.  The  source  of  the  haemorrhage  may  be  the  rup- 
ture of  a  single  large  vessel,  but  more  frequently  the  blood  comes  from 
many  small  vessels. 

Symptovis, — These  are  due  to  the  haemorrhage,  and  not  to  the  inflam- 
matory process.  Until  hiemorrhage  occurs  there  are  no  symptoms  by 
which  the  disease  can  be  recognised.  Thus  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
pachMneningitis  is  found  at  autopsy,  its  existence  is  not  suspected  dur- 
ing life.  The  occurrence  of  hffiinorrhage  is  sometimes  marked  by  vomit- 
ing or  convulsions,  and  usually  there  is  loss  of  consciousness.  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  the  convulsions  are  the  cause  or  the  result  of 
the  haemorrhage.  In  most  cases  they  seem  to  be  the  result.  They  are 
usually  general  and  repeated.  If  the  hwiiiorrhage  occurs  slowly,  there 
may  be  stu])or  without  convulsions  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  disease. 
In  the  fatal  cases  the  symptoms  generally  ccmtinue  from  two  days  to  a 
week.  There  are  dulness,  stupor,  and  finally  coma,  death  occurring  in 
coma  or  convulsions.  If  the  ha?morrhage  is  diffuse — and  this  is  apt  to 
l)e  the  case — there  is  rigidity  of  all  the  extremities;  if  it  is  of  one  side 
only,  the  rigidity  affects  only  one  arm  and  leg.  The  pupils  are  more 
frequently  contracted,  but  may  be  dilated  or  uneciual.  There  is  diplegia, 
hemiplegia,  or  monoph»gia,  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the 
haemorrhage.  The  respiration  is  slow  and  irregular  and  may  be  of  the 
Clieyne-Stokes  variety.  The  pulse  is  slow,  irregular,  and  sometimes 
intermittent.  The  temperature  is  at  first  normal,  but  rises  slowly  until 
death  occurs,  when  it  is  from  100°  to  103°  F.  (ienerallv  the  cranial 
nerves  are  not  affectetl,  and  opisthotomis  is  absent.  The  knee-jerk  is 
often  exaggerated.  In  cases  which  do  not  prove  fatal — these  l)eing  chiefly 
in  older  children — we  have  a  similar  onset,  but  after  a  few  davs  con- 
sciousness  is  regained,  and  (mly  hemiplegia  or  mono])legia  remains. 
The  course  of  the  paralysis  is  that  seen  after  meningeal   Iwemorrhage 
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due  to  other  causes.  Wagner  has  reported  a  case  in  which  recurring 
haemorrhages  took  place  at  intervals  of  several  months,  the  autopsy 
showing  distinct  evidences  of  both  old  and  recent  lesions. 

Pachymeningitis,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  plays  a  much  more  im- 
portant role  in  the  production  of  meningeal  haemorrhages  in  cliildren 
than  has  generally  been  accorded  to  it.  From  the  fre(|uency  with  which 
this  lesion  is  found  as  a  cause  of  sudden  meningeal  haemorrhages  which 
are  fatal,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  cases  wliich  recover  with  hemi- 
plegia or  monoplegia,  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  prognosis  dej>end8  upcm  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  extent  of 
the  haemorrhage.  Extensive  haemorrhages  are  usually  fatal  in  infancy, 
but  small  ones  are  seldom  so,  for  they  are  rarely  at  the  base.  Tlie  prog- 
nosis of  the  paralysis  in  vases  not  terminating  fatally  is  the  same  as 
after  meningeal  hemorrhage  due  to  other  causes,  with  perhaps  an  added 
liability  to  recurrent  attacks. 

Without  large  hieniorrhages,  pachymeningitis  interna  can  not  be 
diagnosticated;  and  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  the  hfiemorrhagic 
cases  from  other  varieties  of  meningeal  hapinorrhage.  It  is  important  to 
make  a  diagnosis  l)etween  pachymeningitis  with  haemorrhage,  and  acute 
simple  meningitis,  in  the  former  there  is  a  sudden  onset;  stupor  oc- 
curring early,  usually  on  the  first  day,  gradually  diminishing  in  cases  of 
recovery,  or  deepening  into  coma  in  fatal  cases;  localised  or  general 
paralysis,  also  occurring  early;  there  is  no  fever  in  the  beginning,  and 
only  moderate  fever  at  the  close.  In  acute  meningitis  there  is  usually 
a  higher  temperature,  especially  early  in  the  disease;  coma  develops 
later,  and  rigidity  of  the  extremities  is  less  pronounced.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  when  the  haemorrhage  occurs  in  the  course  of  some  other 
disease,  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  impossible. 

Treat ni flit. — The  treatment  of  pachymeningitis  lisemorrhagica  is 
symptomatic.  The  indicatiims  are,  to  relieve  cerebral  congestion  by 
applying  ice  to  the  head,  to  allay  irritative  symptoms  by  the  use  of 
bromides,  and  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  (juiet. 

ACUTE  MENINGITIS. 

Several  different  varieties  of  acute  meningitis  arc  met  with  in  chil- 
dren. (V'rebro-spinul  meningitis  is  the  only  form  which  occurs  epidem- 
ically; l)ut  this  is  also  seen  as  a  sporadic  disease.  It  is  due  to  a  specific 
organism,  the  meningococcus.  There  are  several  other  forms  of  acute 
meningitis  which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  cerel)ro-spinal  meningitis 
clinically,  and  which  were  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  it.  Pneu- 
mococcus  and  influenza  meningitis  are  usually  secondary  inflammations, 
but  sometimes  are  apparently  primary.  The  typhoid  bacillus  and  the 
gonoc(X-cus  may  cause  acute  meningitis,  but   very   rarely  in  children. 
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Acute  meDingitis  may  be  due  to  any  of  t!ie  pyogenic  organieniB.  This 
IB  aoinetimet!  spoken  of  as  "  septic  "  meningitis,  and  is  almost  invariably 
secondary.  Finally,  there  is  tuberculous  meningitis,  altogether  the  most 
common  variety  in  young  childreu  except  during  epidemics  of  cerebro- 
spinal moningitis. 

.Some  idea  of  tiie  relative  frequency  of  the  different  forms  of  acute 
meningitis  as  seen  apart  from  epitleinics,  may  Ire  gained  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures  which  give  the  number  of  cases  occurring  in  the  Babies' 
ITotipital  for  a  series  of  years,  the  diagnosis  in  every  ca^e  l)oing  made  by 
lumbar  puncture  or  by  autopsy.  The  patients  were  nearly  alt  under 
three  years  of  agl^    Tiic  organism  found  was  as  follows; 

Tubercle  haeillua 157  caaea. 

PneumococcuB , 23      " 

Meningococcus  (sporadic) 24      " 

StaphyloooccuM  or  streptococrua  .  , .      11       " 

Influenza  barilliis 5      " 

Colon  bacillus 1      " 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINT.ITIS. 

{Epidemic  Meningitis;  Cerebrospinal  Fever.) 
Epidemics  of  corebro- spinal  meningitis  are  separated  by  quite  long 
intervals  and  occur  without  any  assignable  cause.  The  following  chart 
(Fig,  H2)  represents  tiio  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  New  York  City 
during  forty  years.  But  tittle  was  seen  of  («rebro- spinal  meningitis  until 
ttie  epidemic  of  1872.    Since  that  time  a  certain  numlrer  of  deaths  from 
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this  cause  have  occurred  onch  year;  hut  there  have  l)een  seen  alxiut  once 
in  ten  years  e)>idemics  of  greater  or  less  severity.  The  most  important 
one  was  that  of  1004-5.  After  each  epidemic,  for  two  or  three  years, 
the  disease  is  prevalent,  but  it  (xcnrs  with  gradually  lessening  frequency 
until  the  average  incidence  is  reached.     Wliat  has  been  said  of  New 
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York  is  true  of  almost  every  large  city.  In  remote  country  t4)wns, 
epidemics  are  occasionally  witnessed,  and  after  prevailing  a  few  moDtiit> 
the  disease  disappears  as  mysteriously  as  it  came.  Epidemics  are  usually 
seen  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  lasting  for  several  months,  gen- 
erally reaching  their  height  in  March  or  April  and  slowly  subsiding  as 
warm  weather  approaches. 

With  reference  to  the  cause  of  epidemics  very  little  is  known.  When 
the  disease  prevails  in  cities  it  (X'curs  especially  in  crowded  tenements, 
being  relatively  infrequent  in  private  houses. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has  only  recently  been  included  among 
the  communicable,  diseases.  In  a  series  of  observations  made  bv  the 
New  Y'ork  Health  Department  the  meningococcus  was  found  in  the 
nasal  secretion  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  meningitis  examined 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  disease.  It  was  found  in  the  nasal 
mucus  in  ten  per  cent  of  the  pers(ms  in  close  contact  with  cases.  In 
Flexner's  experiments  upon  monkeys  he  found  the  organism  in  the  nasal 
mucus  after  animals  had  been  inoculated  hy  way  of  the  spinal  canal. 
These  observations  indicate  that  the  nasal  nmcosa  is  a  common  avenue  of 
infection  and  probably  also  a  channel  of  elimination.  The  degree  of 
communicability  when  compared  with  the  comnum  contagious  diseases 
seems  very  slight.  In  fully  seventy  ])er  cent  of  the  cases  investigateil 
in  the  New  Y'ork  epidemic  of  11)04-5,  but  one  person  in  a  household  was 
affected,  although  no  effort  at  isolation  was  made.  1  have  never  known 
the  disease  to  originate  in  a  hospital  patient,  although  in  New  Y'ork 
cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  have  been  until  very  recently  receive*! 
into  the  general  wards  with  other  patients.  Sporadic  cases  of  menin- 
gitis occur  after  epidemics,  and  quite  apart  from  them  without  apparent 
cause,  and  it  is  very  exceptional  that  any  connection  with  a  previous 
case  can  be  established.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  occur  in  children  under  five  years,  and  about  twelve 
per  cent  in  those  under  one  year.  Thp  youngest  case  I  have  seen  was 
in  an  infant  six  weeks  old. 

The  specific  organism  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  the  diplocoa*UB 
intracellularis  of  Weichselbaum  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  designated, 
the  meningococcus.  It  is  present  in  the-  meningeal  exudate,  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture,  and  in  some  cases  can 
be  demonstrated  in  the  blood,  the  lungs,  and  other  organs,  sometimes 
in  the  large  joints.  Tt  is  almost  invariai)ly  found  in  pairs  or  tetrads 
within  the  leucocytes.  It  is  decolourised  when  stained  by  Gram's  method. 
Outside  the  body  the  organism  is  unknown. 

Lesions. —  In  epidemic  meningitis  death  may  take  plac»e  so  early  that 
the  changes  found  at  autopsy  are  slight.  There  may  be  only  a  serous 
exudation  and  intense  liypera?mia,  wliich  is  dou])tless  much  less  marked 
after  death  than  during  life.     The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  turbid  and 
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much  increased  in  amount.  The  microscope,  however,  may  show,  even 
in  these  early  cases,  an  abundant  exudation  of  leucocytes  in  the  pia 
mater.  After  the  tlnrd  day  the  lesions  are  (juite  uniform.  The  con- 
volutions appear  somewhat  flattened  from  pressure  due  to  distention  of 
tlie  ventricles.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  is  usually  normal  or  only 
congested.  There  may  be  thrombi  in  any  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  or  in 
the  meningeal  veins  of  the  convexity.  There  is  an  exudation  of  greenish- 
yellow  fibrin,  which  is  sometimes  very  abundant.  It  is  generally  w^idely 
distributed,  but  is  most  marked  over  the  anterior  half  of  the  brain  and 
at  tlie  base.  In  some  cases  it  is  limited  to  the  base,  but  very  rarely 
limited  to  the  convexity.  There*  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  The  ventricles  are  moderately  distended  with  serum  or 
sero-pus,  and  their  walls  may  l)e  slightly  softened.  The  brain  substance 
of  the  cortex  may  be  reddened  or  may  appear  normal.  In  the  meninges 
of  the  cord,  lesions  similar  to  those  of  the  brain  are  usually  seen.  The 
exudatitm  is  principally  upon  the  posterior  surface,  and  may  extend 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  or  be  limited  to  its  upper  or 
to  its  lower  portion. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  the  exudation  to  consist  of  fibrin 
and  pus  cells,  which  infiltrate. the  pia  mater.  The  superficial  layers  of 
the  cortex  in  the  inflamed  areas  often  show  minute  haemorrhages  and 
very  marked  cell-infiltration.  Minute  abscesses  may  be  present.  Very 
marked  degenerative  changes  can  usually  be  demonstrated  in  the  nerve 
cells  themselves.  The  cells  of  the  neuroglia  are  also  affected;  they  are 
swollen  and  increased  in  numlxjr;  and  there  may  l)e  proliferation  of  the 
connective  tissue  about  the  lilood  vessels.  Changes  similar  to  those  just 
d(»scril)ed  may  be  found  in  the  cord,  but  these  are  kss  fre(|uent  and  as 
a  rule  much  less  severe  than  those  in  the  brain.  Inflammatory  products 
are  sometimes  present  in  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  and  in  the  walls 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  inflammatory  process  fre- 
quently extends  along  the  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  auditory  and. 
optic,  and  this  may  result  in  otitis  or  choroiditis:  from  the  cord,  it  may 
extend  along  cither  the  anterior  or  posterior  nerve  roots.  Descending 
degeneration  is  found  in  the  nerves  both  of  the  brain  and  cord. 

In  patients  that  (li(»  after  the  disease  has  lasted  two  or  three  months, 
the  later  results  of  these  lesions  may  be  seen.  There  is  usually  present  a 
chronic  meningo-encephalitis,  sometimes  diffuse,  sometimes  localised. 
The  pia  niater  is  cloudy,  tiiickened,  and  freciuently  adherent  to  the 
brain.  Here  and  tiiore  are  seen  small,  yellow,  opacjue  patches  which  are 
the  result  of  fatty  changes  in  the  cells  and  iibrin  of  the  exudate,  with 
some  proliferation  of  connective  tissue*.  The  lesions  are  usually  most 
marked  at  the  base,  wiiere  the  thickening  of  the  meninges  and  the  ad- 
hesions may  lea<l  to  the  development  of  a  st^-ondary  hydrocephalus. 

In  cases   which   have   lasted   a   much   longer  time  the  most  marked 
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changes  are  in  the  brain  8u])8tance.  There  may  be  generalised  menin- 
geal adhesions/  with  a  diffuse  cortical  atropliy,  but  more  frequently  there 
are  areas  of  sclerosis,  especially  over  the  frontal  and  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobes,  with  which  there  are  almost  always  associated  marked  descending 
degenerative  changes  in  the  cord.  Such  lesions  are,  of  course,  perma- 
nent, and  seriously  interfere  not  only  with  tlie  functions,  but  also  with 
the  growtli  and  development  of  the  brain. 

The  visceral  lesions  most  frequently  found  in  epidemic  meningitis 
are  pulmonary.  There  may  be  lobar  or  broncho-pneumonia,  and  in  the 
lungs  may  l)e  found  the  same  organism  as  in  the  brain.  Acute  de- 
generaticm  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  is  also  frecjuent.  The  other  viscera 
are  seldom  affected.  ()ccasi(mally  suppurative  iiiilammation  of  the  joints 
occurs. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  do  not  differ 
essentially  in  the  sporadic  and  epidemic  cases,  exee})t  that  the  most 
severe  forms  of  the  disease  are  seen  in  the  latter.  I'hey  may  be  divided 
into  several  quite  distinct  groups: 

1.  Hyper-acute  Form, — Cases  of  this  kind  are  rarely  seen  except  in 
an  epidemic,  and  usually  occur  at  its  height.  The  onset  is  very  abrupt, 
the  course  short  and  intense,  and  death  may  take  place  in  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  hours.  The  following  case  illustrates  this  type:  A  little 
girl  of  ten  years  was  well  enough  at  2  p.m.  to  carry  a  bundle  of  clothes 
a  dozen  city  blocks.  Returning  home,  she  complained  of  intense  head- 
ache, vomited  frequently,  and  was  so  weak  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  to 
bed.  In  a  few  hours  she  passed  into  deep  coma,  with  very  high  fever, 
and  died  at  11  p.m. 

The  earliest  symptoms  are  usually  intense  headache,  repeated  attacks 
of  vomiting,  and  very  liigh  fever.  There  is  great  ])rostration  and  the 
nervous  symptoms  increase  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  hours  the  patient 
may  become  comatose  and  death  occur  in  a  short  period.  The  tempera- 
ture rises  rapidly  to  103°  or  104°,  sometimes  to  106°  F.  A  few  petechial 
spots  may  be  discovered  over  the  face,  chest,  or  extremities.  There  is 
usually  no  rigidity,  but  rather  general  relaxation.  The  pulse  is  weak, 
in  most  cases  rapid,  but  sometimes  slow  and  irregular.  The  respiration 
is  usually  irregular  both  in  frequency  and  depth. 


*  This  Ipsion  and  its  cflfocts  arc  well  illustrated  by  one  of  my  own  patients  who 
diet!  six  inontha  after  an  atta<*k.  She  was  a  bright  little  girl  of  four  ami  a  half  years, 
and  had  a  typical  attack  of  meningitis  of  mo<ierate  st'verily.  Convalescents  was 
slow,  ])ut  at  the  end  of  two  months  recovery  wa«  perfect  in  everything  but  her  mental 
condition.  She  remembered  nothing  which  she  had  pn'viously  learned  in  the  kinder- 
garten, where  she  hml  l)een  an  exceptionally  bright  pupil  Her  mind  was  a  blank. 
She  was  dull,  listless,  and  her  face  ha<l  a  vacant,  idiotic  expression.  The  special 
senses  seemtKi  unafTecttHl,  and  her  speech  was  retaint^.  Slie  died  during  an  attack 
of  convulsions.  At  the  autojisy  the  pia  was  everywhere  tliickened  and  adherent, 
while  in  the  cortex  were  present  the  earlier  changes  of  a  general  encephalitis. 
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The  symptoms  appear  to  be  due  to  two  factorp:  First,  tlie  intenwity 
of  the  infection;  second,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  eerebro-spinal  iiuid, 
causing  coma  with  cardiac  and  respiratory  paralysia.  XTsiially  both 
these  factors  are  present,  but  I  believe  that  the  second  one  ia  (he  more 
important.  In  support  of  this  view  is  the  striking  infrequency  of  cases 
of  this  type  in  infants  with  an  open  fontanel.  Should  the  patient  siir- 
vi^■e  the  violence  of  the  onset,  a  period  of  reaction  occurs,  and  after  a 
day  or  two  the  disease  follows  the  regular  course. 

2.  Uitual  Form. — In  this  also  the  onset  is  generally  abrupt,  huf  not 
so  violent  as  in  the  cases  just  described.  It  may  Iw  marked  by  intense 
headache,  vomiting,  convulsions,  delirium,  chills,  and  fever  with  general 
liyperaisthesia  and  rigidity.  The  initial  temperature  is  from  101°  to 
104"  F.  Opisthotonus,  with  severe  pains  in  the  hack  of  the  neek  and 
along  the  spine,  and  general  muscular  rigidity  are  usually  present. 
There  is  often  active  delirium,  but  rarely  stupor  or  coma.  The  pulse 
is  generally  rapid,  I'JU  to  \'>0,  and  sometimes  irregular.  The  respira- 
tion is  often  slightly  irregular,  and  it  may  be  rapid  or  slow.  The  erup- 
tion irt  not  BO  frequently  sc^en  as  in  the  very  acute  cases. 

As  llie  diseaj-e  progresses,  the  nervous  ayniptoms  often  change  but 
little  from  day  to  day  for  two  or  three  weeks.    They  are  mainly  of  the 
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irritative  ty[>c — moderate  delirium,  extreme  hy[)enrsthesia,  tremor  and 
muscular  rigidity.  The  posture  ia  quite  characteristic  (Fig.  113). 
Owing  to  the  opisthotonus  the  child  can  not  lie  upon  the  back,  hut  rests 
«p<m  the  side,  with  arched  spine  and  neck,  and  general  flexion  of  the 
extremities.  There  is  a  rather  rapid  loss  in  weight,  steadily  increasing 
prostration,  and  a  weak,  rapid  pulse.  The  bowels  ore  usually  constipated. 
From  time  to  time  attacks  of  vomiting  occur.  In  most  cases  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  feeding.  The  duralion  of  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  from  tbree  to  six  weeks.  The  course  is  often  marked  by  periods 
of  remission  and  exacerbation.  If  recovery  is  to  take  place,  the  tern- 
46 
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perature  gradually  falls  to  normal  and  often  at  times  it  is  subnormal. 
The  mind  becomes  clear,  and  one  by  one  the  nervous  symptoms  dis- 
appear, the  muscular  rigidity  being  usually  the  last  to  go.  Convalescence 
is  always  protracted. 

In  cases  ending  fatally,  the  patient  usually  passes  into  a  deep  stupor 
or  coma,  with  extreme  prostration,  a  slow,  weak,  irregular  pulse,  shallow 
respiration  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  variety,  sunken  abdomen,  general  re- 
laxation, and  death  occurs  from  exhaustion  or  from  broncho-pneumonia. 

Occasionally  the  attack  is  much  prolonged,  the  fever  and  all  the 
active  symptoms  continuing  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  Emaciation 
sometimes  becomes  extreme,  and  with  a  few  nervous  symptoms  may  con- 
tinue long  after  the  fever  ceases.  In  infants,  death  is  often  due  to 
marasmus.  While  a  fatal  outcome  is  more  frequent  in  these  prolonged 
cases,  not  a  few  recover  completely,  even  when  symptoms  have  lasted 
for  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

3.  Mild  Form, — Especially  toward  the  end  of  an  epidemic,  and  some- 
times occurring  sporadically,  there  are  seen  cases  which  in  their  onset 
and  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  resemble  those  just  described;  but 
instead  of  running  the  usual  course,  the  fever  and  the  nervous  symptoms 
subside  rapidly  and  convalescence  is  established  early. 

4.  Chronic  Form, — Owing  sometimes  to  the  extent,  sometimes  to  the 
position  of  the  lesions,  the  disease  does  not  subside  at  the  usual  time, 
but  nervous  symptoms  continue  after  the  temperature  and  most  of  the 
other  constitutional  symptoms  have  passed  away.  These  cases  are  chiefly 
of  the  basilar  type,  and  often  lead  to  the  development  of  chronic  basilar 
meningitis  with  secondary  hydrocephalus.  They  are  more  fully  con- 
sidered in  a  later  chapter. 

Onset, — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  disease  is  the  ab- 
ruptness with  which  it  develops.  Occasionally  there  are  indefinite  symp- 
toms for  a  day  or  two  before  active  symptoms  begin;  but  in  the  great 
majority  not  only  the  day,  but  the  hour  of  the  onset  is  definitely  marked. 
The  most  frequent  initial  symptoms  are  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
severe  headache  and  vomiting,  followed  by  high  fever  and  marked  pros- 
tration. The  vomiting  is  usually  repeated,  projectile,  and  has  no  relation 
to  meals.  Convulsions  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  thirty  per  cent  of 
my  case».  Occasionally  a  decided  chill  is  seen.  After  twenty-four  hours 
acute  general  pains  and  hyperajsthesia  are  usually  present,  together  with 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  extremities,  giving  rise  to  opis- 
thotonus and  muscular  contractions. 

Slcin, — Eruptions  upon  the  skin  vary  much  in  frequency  in  different 
cases  and  in  different  epidemics.  The  most  characteristic  one  is  the 
appearance  of  small  punctate  haemorrhages,  resembling  flea  bites;  they 
are  not  numerous,  but  may  be  found  on  almost  any  part  of  the  body, 
most  frequently  upon  the  extremities,  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and 
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neck.  In  my  experience  they  have  been  present  in  about  fourteen  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  Sometimes  larger  haemorrhages  are  present.  From 
this  symptom  the  name  "spotted  fever"  has  arisen.  This  petechial 
eruption  belongs  to  the  early  stage  of  -the  disease,  fades  quickly,  and  is 
rarely  visible  after  the  third  or  fourth  day.  In  some  cases  a  general 
erythema  is  present;  in  others,  an  eruption  closely  resembling  measles. 
Herpes  upon  the  lips  and  face  is  common  in  older  children,  but  is  rare 
in  infants.  Bed-sores  have  been  seen  in  about  one-third  of  my  cases. 
They  are  found  over  pressure  points — the  trochanter,  the  malleoli,  and 
the  side  of  the  head;  in  several  instances  the  ear  has  been  the  part 
affected. 

Nervous  System. — Headache  is  a  frequent  initial  symptom  and  is 
usually  severe ;  it  is  more  often  frontal  than  elsewhere,  and  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  vertigo.  There  are  acute  pains  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  along 
the  spine,  and  marked  general  hyperapsthesia,  which  is  often  so  intense 
that  any  movement  of  the  body  causes  agonising  cries.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  may  continue  throughout 
the  acute  stage.  The  mental  state  varies  much  in  different  cases.  De- 
lirium is  frequent  in  the  early  stage  of  the  severe  form;  it  is  usually 
wild  and  active.  After  delirium  a  stage  of  dulness  or  apathy  ensues, 
giving  place  to  great  irritability  when  the  patient  is  disturbed.  Con- 
vulsions are  sometimes  seen  early,  but  are  seldom  repeated  in  the  course 
of  the  disease  or  toward  its  close.  There  is  rarely  continuous  or  deep 
coma  except  toward  the  end  of  fatal  cases.  In  some  cases  with  high  tem- 
perature and  quite  severe  symptoms,  after  the  subsidence  of  a  short 
early  stage  of  excitement  or  delirium,  the  mind  remains  perfectly  clear 
throughout  the  attack.  Under  these  circumstances  an  erroneous  diag- 
nosis is  often  made,  particularly  if  the  physician  has  not  observed  the 
case  from  the  beginning. 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  various  muscular  groups  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  this  disease  and  is  seldom  absent.  Like  the  hyper- 
aesthesia  it  is  persistent.  The  rigidity  and  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  back  produce  cervical  or  general  opisthotonus;  cervical 
opisthotonus  is  most  marked  with  lesions  chiefly  at  the  base,  and  may 
be  wanting  in  the  rare  cases  when  the  lesion  is  almost  entirely  at  the 
convexity.  Tonic  spasm  of  the  extremities  usually  causes  general  flexion 
of  the  thighs,  legs,  and  arms.  I^ate  in  the  disease  this  may  be  replaced 
by  complete  extension  of  the  lower  extremities  with  dropping  of  the 
feet.  The  tonic  muscular  spasm  gives  rise  to  Kernig's  sign,  viz.,  inabil- 
ity to  extend  the  leg  wlien  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  body.  In  young 
children  one  should  not  place  too  much  dependence  upon  this  sign. 
While  rarely  wanting  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  it  is  often  present 
in  other  ccmditions.  Muscular  rigidity  is  one  of  the  most  common  symp- 
toms and  one  of  the  last  to  disappear.     It  may  be  absent  in  the  early 
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stage  of  the  hyper-acute  cases,  and  very  late  in  fatal  eases,  when  there 
may  be  general  relaxation.  Other  nervous  symptoms  frequently  present 
are  ankle  clonus,  muscular  tremor,  especially  of  the  hands,  and  paralysis, 
which  may  he  facial,  monoplegic,  or  hemiplegic.  Early  in  the  disease 
the  knee-jerks  are  usually  increased;  in  the  later  stages  they  are  often 
lost. 

Eye  and  Ear. — The  pupils  in  the  early  stage  arc  generally  contracted; 
toward  the  close  they  are  usually  widely  dilated.  Ocular  paralyses  are 
not  80  frequent  nor  so  marked  as  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  I'he  same 
is  true  of  the  changes  in  the  optic  disc,  although  these  vary  much  in 
different  epidemics.  There  may  be  congestion  of  the  fundus,  retinitis, 
or  optic  neuritis.  In  some  epidemics  such  changes  have  been  observed 
in  fully  half  the  cases.  In  that  of  1904—5,  in  my  own  hospital  cases, 
they  were  rarely  seen,  and  then  were  but  slightly  marked.  Conjunct  It  itis 
is  frc(|nently  propont  and  may  be  severe.  There  may  l)e  choroiditis 
and  sometimes  complete  destruction  of  the  eye,  but  usually  this  U  uni- 
lateral. In  most  epidemics  the  ears  are  more  frequently  affected  than 
the  eyes.  Early  deafness  may  be  due  to  a  lef-ion  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
is  generally  bilateral,  and  often  permanent.  Acute  otitis  media  occurs 
as  a  complication,  and  the  meningococcus  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
discharge.  This  was  true  of  three  of  my  hospital  cases.  Permanent 
deafness  is  sometimes  due  to  changes  in  the  hrain  itself. 
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Fpici: — Tliiu  disease  is  usually  attended  hy  liifrli  fever,  Imt  the  curve 
U  apl  to  be  an  irregular  one  and  show  wide  variations.  The  tempera- 
ture is  nearly  always  high  at  the  onset;  in  the  hypcr-acute  cases  it  may 
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reach  106°  F.  or  higher.  The  usual  range  during  the  disease  is  from 
100°  to  105°  F.  (Fig.  114).  Sometimes  it  is  steadily  high;  not  in- 
friHjuently  a  few  days  after  a  sliarp  acute  onset  it  falls  nearly  or  quite 
to  normal  and  remains  there  for  several  days.  Cases  seen  in  this  afehrile 
period  are  most  difficult  of  diagnosis.  This  stage  may  be  followed  by 
another  sharp  rise,  and  afterward  continuous  fever.  Periods  of  remis- 
sion and  exacerbation  in  the  temperature  are  seen  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  prolonged  cases.  Often  it  becomes  subnormal.  The  temperature 
may  hear  no  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms.  Its  course 
is  greatly  modified  by  the  serum  treatment. 

Rpspirafion  is  disturbed  very  early  in  the  disease,  when  it  is  often 
irregular  and  may  be  slow  or  rapid.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  attack  it  may  be  nearly  normal.  Occasionally  it  is  of  the  typical 
Cheyne-Stokes  variety. 

FuJxf. — Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  diseavSe  the  pulse  is  rapid. 
In  the  early  stage  it  is  often  weak,  and  sometimes  irregular.  The  average 
frequency  in  young  children  is  from  130  to  150.  A  slow,  irregular  pulse 
is  occasionally  seen  late  in  the  disease  in  patients  who  are  in  deep  coma. 

Blood. — A  leucocytosis  is  present  in  nearly  all  cases.  The  average 
is  from  15,000  to  30,000.  The  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  polymorpho- 
nuclear cells.  Blood  cultures  made  early  in  the  disease  have  in  some 
cases  shown  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  organism. 

Digestive  System, — Vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms 
of  onset  but  rarely  persists  throughout  the  attack.  Late  in  the  disease^ 
it  may  be  most  troublesome.  As  a  rule  constipation  is  present.  The 
tongue  is  coated,  dry,  glazed,  sometimes  covered  with  sordes.  In  a  small 
proportion  of  cases  jaundice  has  been  observed.  On  account  of  the  loss 
of  appetite,  great  irritability,  delirium,  and  stupor,  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  often  experienced  in  feeding  these  patients.  In  young  children  gavage 
is  nuicli  more  satisfactory  than  rectal  feeding.  Early  in  the  disease 
the  abdomen  is  natural.  In  the  late  stage  it  is  often  very  much  re- 
tracted. 

General  Nutrition. — This  is  impaired  in  nearly  all  cases.  There  is  a 
progressive  wasting,  greater  than  would  be  explained  by  the  disturbance 
of  digestion.  In  the  protracted  cases  it  may  be  extreme.  Infants  and 
young  children  often  die  of  inanition  or  marasmus  long  after  the  active 
symptoms  of  the  disease  have  subsided. 

Other  symptoms  of  importance  are  the  tense,  bulging  fontanel,  in 
infants  rarely  absent  early  in  the  attack,  but  often  wanting  in  the  late 
wasting  stage;  incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces,  and  retention  of  urine, 
very  frequent  and  often  overlooked;  occasionally  swelling  of  some  one 
of  the  large  joints  is  seen. 

Conne,  Duration,  and  Termination. — Excluding  the  fulminating  cases 
in  which  death  occurs  very  early,  the  usual  duration  of  active  symptoms 
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in  cases  not  treated  with  serum  is  from  three  to  six  weeks.  Of  350  cases 
recovering  without  serum,  the  disease  lasted  less  than  one  week  in  three 
per  cent;  in  fifty  per  cent  it  was  five  weeks  or  longer.  Some  very  pro- 
tracted cases  terminate  favourably.  I  have  seen  one  child  recover  com- 
pletely after  84  days  of  fever,  and  another  after  102  days.  Most  of  the 
prolonged  cases  are  marked  by  periods  of  exacerbation  and  remission. 
Not  until  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  several  days,  the  mind 
has  become  clear,  and  the  hyperesthesia  and  rigidity  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, can  we  consider  convalescence  as  established.  Recovery  is  slow, 
and  it  may  be  many  months  before  the  child  is  quite  well.  In  220  cases 
receiving  serum  treatment  the  average  duration  of  active  symptoms  after 
the  first  injection  was  11  days. 

In  fatal  cases,  death  may  come  early  from  coma,  convulsions,  or 
heart  failure.  It  may  occur  in  the  middle  period  from  complications, 
most  frequently  pneumonia,  or  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease  may  be 
seen  with  extreme  wasting,  and  finally  death  from  exhaustion. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — The  chief  ones  are  pneumonia,  otitis, 
conjunctivitis  or  choroiditis,  and  bed-sores.  Rarely,  nephritis  and  arthri- 
tis are  seen.  Sequelae  are,  unfortunately,  very  common.  There  may 
be  perfect  recovery  so  far  as  physical  functions  are  concerned,  but  the 
child  be  left  mentally  deficient.  In  some  cases  the  defect  is  so  slight 
as  not  to  be  evident  for  several  months  or  even  years;  in  others  the 
mental  faculties  are  entirely  lost.  There  may  also  be  various  types  of 
paralysis — strabismus,  facial  paralysis,  monoplegia,  hemiplegia  or  diple- 
gia, and  often  contractures,  which  are  sometimes  temporary,  but  apt  to 
be  permanent.  The  acute  attack  may  be  followed  by  chronic  meningitis 
with  hydrocephalus.  Deafness  is  quite  common,  usually  of  both  ears, 
and  deaf-mutism  is  not  an  infrequent  result  in  young  children.  Blind- 
ness is  not  so  common  and  is  usually  unilateral.  As  a  late  result  epilepsy 
may  develop. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  is  usually  higher  in  epidemics  than  when 
the  disease  occurs  sporadically.  It  is  usually  greater  at  the  height  of 
an  epidemic  and  lower  at  its  close.  The  average  mortality  before  the 
serum  treatment  was  about  70  per  cent.  I  know  of  no  epidemic  on 
record  in  which  the  mortality  was  less  than  50  per  cent.  In  the  last  year 
(1905)  of  the  New  York  epidemic,  of  1,780  cases  tabulated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  the  mortality  was  76  per  cent.  Of  59  cases  treated 
in  my  hospital  wards  in  the  same  epidemic  the  mortality  was  80  per 
cent,  nearly  all  these  patients  heing  under  three  years  of  age.  Of  24 
cases  under  one  year  only  one  recovered.  Of  tlie  cases  I  saw  in  private 
practice,  largely  older  children,  the  mortality  was  50  per  cent.  Not  all 
of  those  who  do  not  die  are  to  be  classed  as  recoveries,  for  in  fully  25  per 
cent  serious  sequelae  remain.  The  results  witli  Flexner's  serum  are  re- 
ferred to  under  Treatment. 
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Diagnosis. — Lumbar  puncture  is  the  only  accurate  means  of  diagnosis 
we  possess.  By  it  we  can  not  only  differentiate  meningitis  from  other 
diseases  with  nervous  symptoms^  but  can  distinguish  this  from  other 
varieties  of  meningitis.  Furthermore,  this  is  possible  very  early  in  the 
disease.  With  proper  precautions  I  believe  it  to  be  practically  free  from 
danger,  and  it  should  be  employed  whenever  meningitis  is  suspected. 
The  procedure  is  not  difficult,  but  the  technique  is  important.^  The 
quantity  of  fluid  which  may  be  removed  at  one  time  varies  from  a  few 
drops  to  tliree  or  four  ounces.  During  the  first  day  or  two  it  is  usually 
a  slightly  cloudy  or  turbid  serum;  sometimes  it  is  thick  and  purulent. 
As  the  disease  progresses  the  pus  cells  gradually  diminish,  and  in  favour- 
able cases  disappear,  but  may  reappear  with  an  exacerbation  of  the  symp- 
toms.   These  clianges  are  much  modified  by  serum  injections. 

The  presence  of  many  leucocytes  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  indicates 
meningitis,  which  may  be  due  to  the  meningococcus,  but  also  to  the 
pneumococcus,  the  influenza  bacillus,  the  staphylococcus,  or  the  strepto- 
coccus. The  variety  can  be  determined  only  by  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  stained  smears  from  the  sediment  of  the  fluid  obtained  after 
standing  or  after  ccntrifuging,  and  by  cultures,  which  should  be  made 
immediately  after  the  fluid  is  witlulrawn.  In  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
diplococci  are  found  witliin  the  pus  cells  and  some  are  also  free  in  the 
fluid.     The  organisms  are  usually  nu|iierou8. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  lumbar  puncture,  when  properly  performed, 
is  very  great ;  not  only  are  positive  findings  conclusive,  but  early  negative 
findings  almost  certainly  exclude  meningitis.  I  have  met  with  two  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  which  early  punctures  gave  a  clear  fluid  and  no  organ- 

^  Puncture  may  be  made  with  an  ordinary  surgical  exploring  needle,  but  the  spe- 
cial lumbar  needle  devised  by  Quincke  is  preferable.  This  is  merely  a  fine  trocar  and 
cannula  and  is  made  somewhat  stronger  than  an  exploring  needle,  which  sometimes 
breaks.  The  child  is  placed  upon  the  right  side  with  the  thighs  tightly  flexed  against 
the  abdomen  to  separate  the  spines  and  laminae  of  the  vertebrse  as  much  as  possible. 
The  point  chosen  for  puncture  is  in  the  median  line  between  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra*.  This  is  on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  iliac  crest.  The 
strictest  asepsis  is  required.  The  skin  should  be  carefully  cleansed  and  the  needle 
boiled.  The  pain  is  no  greater  than  from  exploratory  pimctiu'es  elsewhere.  No 
anaesthetic  is  necessary  for  infants,  but  sometimes  is  required  for  older  and  especially 
sensitive  or  nervous  children  unless  they  are  comatose.  Local  anesthesia  may  be 
employed  or  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  gTven,  birt  always  with  caution,  for  the  com- 
bined shock  of  the  puncture  and  the  chloroform  is  sometimes  considerable.  The 
child  should  l>e  closely  watched  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes  after  the  puncture  is  made. 
The  canal  is  reached  at  the  depth  of  about  one  inch.  The  trocar  is  now  withdrawn 
and  the  fluid  usually  flows  freely  tlirough  the  cannula,  sometimes  spurting  forth  some 
distance,  owing  to  high  pressure.  A  dry  puncture  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  canal  has  not  l>een  entered;  sometimes  that  the  exudate  is  too  thick  to  flow 
through  the  small  needle,  or  that  the  needle  has  been  plugged.  Raising  the  patient 
to  a  sitting  posture  usually  causes  a  freer  flow,  as  does  also  flexing  the  head  upon  the 
chest  if  opisthotonus  is  extreme. 
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isms  were  found;  a  few  days  later  the  fluid  was  turbid  and  organismB 
were  abundant.  The  meningococcus  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  In 
one  of  my  cases  not  treated  by  serum  it  was  present  on  the  ninetieth  day. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  by  symptoms  alone  presents 
peculiar  difficulties  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  The  most  valuable 
early  s>Tnptoms  for  diagnosis  are,  a  sudden  onset  with  intense  headache, 
vomiting,  high  temperature,  prostration,  the  petechial  eruption,  marked 
rigidity  of  the  neck  and  extremities,  witli  hyperesthesia,  great  irritability 
or  early  stupor,  even  coma.  Later,  tliree  symptoms  are  rarely  wanting — 
persistent  hy])erfesthesia,  muscular  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  extremities, 
and  fever.  Kernig's  sign  is  seen  in  other  conditions  and  is  not  diagnostic. 
The  spinal  symptoms  are  more  to  be  relied  upon  for  diagnosis  than  are 
the  cerebral  symptoms.  The  mind  in  some  cases  remains  perfectly  clear; 
in  others  there  is  delirium,  but  seldom  continuous,  deep  coma. 

At  its  beginning,  cerei)ro-spinal  meningitis  may  be  confounded  with 
pneumonia  or  other  diseases  with  cerebral  sym])toms.  It  is  differentiated 
with  certainty  only  by  lumbar  puncture.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  cerebro-spinal  and  tuberculous  meningitis.  The 
former  is  relatively  infrequent  except  in  epidemics.  The  fluid  in  cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis  is  usually  turbid  and  contains  many  cells  of  the 
polymor])lK)nuclear  variety;  in  tuberculous  meningitis  the  fluid  is  gen- 
erally clear  and  the  few  cells  found  are  lymphocytes.  Tul)erculou8 
meningitis  may  occur  anywhere  or  at  any  time.  Its  cliLracteristics  are 
a  gradual  onset  with  indefinite  s}inptoms,  low  temperature,  drowsines.s 
irregularity  of  pulse  and  respiration,  absence  of  active  delirium,  late 
coma,  less  marked  hyperiesthesia  and  rigidity,  duration  seldom  over  three 
weeks  from  the  beginning  of  definite  cerebral  symptoms,  termination  in- 
variably fatal.  Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  however,  frequently  ends  in 
recovery,  and  it  is  the  only  form  of  acute  meningitis  which  does  so. 

Treatment. — Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  has  developed  a 
serum  for  the  treatment  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  more  effective  in  controlling  the  disease  than  any  other 
measure  thus  far  projmsed.  The  serum  is  obtained  by  immunising  horses 
with  toxins  and  cultures  obtained  from  many  strains  of  the  meningo- 
coccus. It  acts  chiefly  on  the  bacteria  themselves,  and  only  to  a  slight 
degree  on  their  products;  i.e.,  it  is  a  bacteriolytic  serum.  It  is  used  as 
follows:  After  withdrawing  by  lumbar  puncture  all  the  fluid  that  will 
flow  readily,  under  the  strictest  aseptic  precautions,  the  seniin,  warmed 
to  the  body  temjjerature,  is  injected  without  removing  the  needle.  In 
some  exceedingly  sensitive  patients  the  administration  of  a  few  whiffs 
of  chloroform  mav  be  necessary.  The  injection  should  be  made  verv 
slowly,  occupying  several  minutes.  Raising  the  hips  facilitates  the  inflow 
of  the  serum.  To  be  effective,  it  must  Ik?  brought  into  contact  with  the 
organisms  in  the  spinal  canal  in  a  considerable  degree  of  concentration. 
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The  initial  dose  is  30  to  40  e.cm.,  which  should  be  repeated  in  twelve 
hours  if  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  symptoms.  Usually  the  second 
dose  is  not  given  until  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  that  a 
daily  dose  of  the  same  size  for  four  or  five  days  should  be  given,  unless 
tliore  is  a  prompt  disappearance  of  all  symptoms.  Injections  should  be 
continued  so  long  as  organisms  are  found  in  the  fluid  or  nervous  symp- 
toms, fever,  and  leucocytosis  persist.  If  done  cautiously,  it  is  safe  to  in- 
troduce more  serum  than  the  amount  of  fluid  withdrawn.  In  the  milder 
cases  it  sometimes  ha])pen8  that  a  single  dose  may  suffice  for  a  cure ;  but 
even  under  such  circumstances  it  is  safer  to  give  at  least  three  doses. 
The  serum  arrests  the  inflammatory  process  by  destroying  the  organisms 
wliich  produce  it.  To  accomplish  this  a  sufficient  dose  must  be  given, 
and  given  early,  before  important  inflammatory  changes  have  taken  place. 

An  immediate  effect  of  the  injection  is  seen  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  There  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  polymorpho- 
nuclear cells.  The  number  of  meningococci  is  greatly  reduced  and  their 
vitality  lessened.  After  the  first  injection  they  stain  with  difficulty,  and 
after  a  second  injection  it  is  generally  impossible  to  grow  them,  although 
they  arc  usually  present  in  small  numbers  (Fig.  115).  The  effect  on  the 
symptoms  is  striking.  There  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  temperature, 
which  may  amount  to  three  or  four  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  it 
may  not  rise  again  (Fig.  116).  The  stupor  and  delirium  often  diminish 
rapidly,  and  soon  disap])ear.  Improvement  is  also  seen  in  the  patient's 
general  condition,  pulse,  and  respiration.  The  last  symptoms  to  be 
affected  are  usually  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  extremities. 

The  results  of  this  treatment  show  a  much  larger  percentage  of  re- 
coveries than  has  been  obtained  by  any  other  method.^  Of  1,500  cases 
of  all  types,  in  patients  of  all  ages,  thus  far  treated  by  this  seinim,  the 
general  mortality  was  about  25  per  cent.  The  figures  represent  results 
obtained  in  many  epidemics  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  statistics  from 
this  countrv  are  not  so  favourable  as  those  from  abroad  with  the  same 
serum,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  results  here  are  included  reports  from 
many  physicians  who,  without  experience  in  the  use  of  the  serum,  treated 
but  one  or  two  cases.  The  foreign  statistics,  however,  are  in  larger 
groups,  and  the  cases  for  the  most  part  were  under  the  care  of  men  who 
had  had  experience  with  the  serum.  In  the  recent  epidemic  in  France 
the  mortality  of  the  cases  not  treated  by  serum  was  about  70  ])er  cent, 
while  in  those  receiving  serum  it  was  but  15  per  cent.  This  indicates 
what  may  be  expected  with  serum  treatment  under  favourable  conditions. 
One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  value  of  this  treatment  is  the 
results  obtained  in  infants  under  one  year.     Without  serum  these  cases 

*  For  details,  see  articles  by  llexner  and  his  associates  in  the  Journal  of  Experi- 
mental Medicme,  from  September,  1908,  to  1911.  The  serum  can  be  obtaine<l  from 
the  Now  York  Iloulth  Department. 
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a.  115. — Cerebro-rpihal  Mekinoitib  Treated  by  Serum.  Infant.  7  months  iJd, 
Babira'  Hospital:  34  huurs  ill;  jnlcnse  praxtratiou;  respiration.  HO;  signa  of  pul- 
monary ctdema;  griicRil  rclamtiun:  Btupor;  profuse  hutniurrhsgic  eruption.  Firat 
fluid,  iiurulcnt;  amount  rcniovr.'d,  amount  of  nonim  injected,  and  the  changrs  in 
the  fluid  shown  in  the  chart.  Inunediuto  iniprovement  in  symptoms  after  first  in- 
jcclion.  Sulisequent  symptoms  typical.  .\  riso  in  IcmpiTUturo  on  the  8tb  day 
and  the  increase  in  leucocytes  on  the  9th  and  10th  days  nuKuestcd  relapse;  but 
as  tiuirl  WHS  clear  and  no  organisms  could  be  found  in  Bnieare  or  by  culture  no  mora 
serum  wan  given;  com|rfete  recovery. 
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Late  injection  of  tbe  »eruni,  prompt  effect; 
y.  Uoy,  11  ytara,St,  Vineent'HHosiiital,  New  York.  EaHy  symp- 
nd  on  account  of  swelling  and  iiiiin  in  joints  diagnosis  of  rheif 
erchrni  Bymptoms  not  markcil.  Firxt  liimlmr  |>uncture  made  on 
lingoeoccus  found.  Scrum  injeeti-d  on  the:(4lh  ami  .'iSth  days.  Rapid 
□iperature  followed  by  ceawtioii  of  all  syniptoniH  and  complete  recovety. 
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have  aliiKHit  invarJiibly  tcnuinati'd  fatally;  with  fieniin  over  50  per  cent 
of  them  have  recovered. 

Tlie  results  are  much  modified  hy  the  time  of  injection  as  shown  by 
the  following  table: 


Mortality  of  scrvrn-trealed  cases  according  to  time  of  injecti 


Tlie  effect  on  the 
course  and  duration  of 
the  disease  is  no  leas 
marked  than  that  u])on 
the  mortality.  The  du- 
ration of  acute  symp- 
toms is  very  much  short- 
ened, and  in  al>out  (ine- 
fourth  of  the  eases  tiic 
disease  terminated  hy 
crisis  (P'iKS.  llfi,  IH). 
This  was  more  often 
seen  in  cases  injcLted 
early,  although  it  was 
observed  in  some  in- 
jected as  late  as  tlie 
fourth  week.  The  in- 
fre<iuency  of  eom|)lica- 
tions  and  seqiiehe  is  also 
noteworthy.  Not  only 
do  patients  retrovor,  hut 
they  recover  quickly,  and 
in  nioflt  instances  com- 
pletely. The  absence  of 
complications  and  st^ 
iliielie  is,  no  doubt,  to  he 
explained  partly  by  the 
effect  of  the  serum  in 
flhortening  the  dinease. 
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ME! 


iri'ry  ufter  two  injratioiut.  Ikiy  uf 
6  yi-nre.  imtipnt  of  Dr.  C,  H.  llunn.  Thn  finrt  day, 
ruther  inticfiiiiti-  aJ^npt«^ul — hpndnplie,  vagui'  |<(Uiu, 
slight  fever.  Si!f:i>ii(l  day,  Blanning  symptoms  rap- 
idly duvcltipod  uiid  paticut  )>pcamc  cumatoHc;  30 
c.rm.  of  wruTU  givcD  and  rppcutiHl  the  foliowiiit  day. 
The  tcmpcnturu  rapidly  fell  and  di.i  not  agaiu  go 
abuvu  101°  F.  In  twelve  houin  the  romu  was  Ruue 
and  the  mind  rlnar:  by  the  fourth  day  the  child  wu 
convalescent.     No  aubaequent  symptoou. 


•  "         ^ 
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The  nutrition  of  the  patient  is  important.  Feeding  is  often  difficult, 
and  gavage  may  be  advantageously  employed.  Bed-sores  should  be  pre- 
vented by  cleanliness,  frequently  changing  the  patient's  position,  etc. 
]{etention  of  urine  may  require  the  use  of  the  catheter. 

For  the  residual  paralysis,  massage,  warm,  baths,  and  friction  should 
be  employed,  but  electricity  only  when  all  symptoms  of  central  irritation 
have  subsided.  The  prolonged  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  especially  in 
combination  with  mercury,  seems  to  have  some  value. 

ACUTE  MENINGITIS  DUE  TO  OTHER  CAUSES. 

Besides  the  main  varieties  of  acute  meningitis,  viz.,  tiiat  due  to  the 
meningococcus  and  that  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  there  are  other 
forms  differing  in  etiology,  but  closely  related  clinically,  and  therefore 
they  may  be  advantageously  considered  together.  It  is  only  since  the 
general  adoption  of  lumbar  puncture  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  that  these 
forms  of  meningitis  have  been  clinically  differentiated.  Formerly  they 
were  groujKHl  under  the  somewhat  indefinite  heading  of  "  simple  menin- 
gitis.'' Three  of  these  varieties,  those  due  to  the  pneumococcus,  the  in- 
fluenza bacillus,  and  pyogenic  organisms,  are  sufliciently  important  to 
require  separate  description.  Cases  of  meningitis  due  to  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  th(?  gonococcus,  and  the  colon  bacillus,  have  all  been  reported 
in  children,  but  are  so  rare  as  only  to  deserve  mention. 

FneuinococciiB  Meningitis. — This  is  the  most  important  variety  in- 
cluded in  this  group  and  the  (me  most  fn»(juently  met  with  in  young 
children.  In  my  hospital  patients  eleven  jht  cent  of  the  cases  of  acute 
meningitis  wore  of  this  form.  All  had  pulmonary  symptoms  of  greater 
or  less  severity,  and  two-thirds  of  the  patients  had  definite  pneumonia 
with  consolidation ;  several  had  also  empyema.  IjCSs  f recjuently,  pneu- 
mococcus pericarditis  and  peritonitis  have  been  present.  Occasionally 
pneumococcus  meningitis  is  seen  when  there  are  no  definite  ])ulmonary 
symptoms  or  signs  and  when  it  is  apparently  a  primary  inflammation. 
However,  in  most  cases  pneumococcus  meningitis  is  one  of  the  results 
of  a  generalised  pneumococcus  infection.  In  every  one  of  seven  cases  of 
pneumococcus  meningitis  of  my  own  in  which  cultures  of  the  heart's 
blood  were  made  at  autopsy,  this  organism  was  present.  This  form 
of  meningitis  occurs  in  infants  more  fre(juently  than  in  older  children, 
and,  in  my  experience,  usually  in  very  young  infants;  over  half  of  the. 
(•a.<^(s  seen  were  in  patients  under  six  months  old.  While  the  disease 
usually  deveIo])s  at  the  height  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  it  may  pre- 
cede* the  pulmonary  symptoms  and  it  may  develop  during  (convalescence. 
1  once  saw  it  as  late  as  the  fourth  week. 

Lesions, —  In  a  general  way  the  anatomical  changes  resemble  those 
described    in   cerebro-spinal    meningitis,    with    the   exception   that   the 
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marked  changes  in  the  hrain  substante  which  are  usually  dependent  uj)on 
the  lon<?  course  of  that  disease  are  wanting.  As  a  nile,  also,  the  lesions 
are  limited  to  the  brain.  If  the  cord  is  involved,  it  is  only  to  a  slight 
degree. 

Acute  meningitis  due  to  the  pneumococcus  is  characterised  by  a  more 
abundant  exudation  of  fibrin  and  pus  than  is  seen  in  any  other  variety 
of  meningitis.  The  lesion  may  affect  the  entire  brain,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially marked  at  the  convexity  and  over  the  anterior  lobes.  Sometimes 
it  is  limited  to  these  regions,  the  meninges  of  the  base  escaping.  The 
exudate  may  be  so  abundant  as  almost  to  conceal  the  convolutions.  (See 
Plate  XIY.)  There  is  usually  less  distention  of  the  ventricles  tlian  in 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

In  (!ases  apparently  primary,  or  when  meningitis  occurs  very  early  in 
the  course  of  a  general  pneumococcus  infection,  the  symptoms  are  usually 
indistinguishable  from  ordinary  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  It 
is  generally  not  until  lumbar  puncture  is  made  that  the  variety  of  menin- 
gitis is  sus])ected.  When  meningitis  occurs  as  a  secondary  inflammation 
it  is  often  latent,  and  not  iufre(|uently  is  found  at  autopsy  when  not 
suspectted  during  life.  Usually,  however,  the  meningeal  complication 
is  indicated  by  the  abnipt  development,  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  of  vomiting  or  convulsions,  followed  by  active  delirium  or 
stupor.  Because  the  lesicm  is  principally,  sometimes  only,  at  the  con- 
vexity, many  of  the  symptoms  belonging  to  meningitis  with  basal  lesions 
are  absent.  There  is  rarely  cervical  opisthotonus;  the  fontanel  may  not 
be  bulging;  pulse  and  respiration  may  not  be  disturbed;  in  fact,  there 
are  no  cranial  nerve  symi)toms  and  the  symptoms  due  to  spinal  in- 
volvement— hypera^stliesia,  rigidity,  Kernig's  sign,  etc.,  are  usually 
wanting. 

The  course  of  pneumoctoccus  meningitis  is  generally  short  and  acute, 
death  taking  place  within  three  or  four  days  from  the  first  symptoms. 
I  have  twice  sec^i  a  prolonged  type  of  tlie  diseases  lasting  many  weeks; 
one  case  ended  fatally  near  the  end  of  the  third  month ;  the  other  patient 
recovered  from  the  acute  symptoms,  but  remained  partially  paralysed 
and  mentally  defective. 

The  diagnosis  of  pneumococcus  meningitis  can  positively  be  made 
only  by  lumbar  puncture.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  gross  appearance 
does  not  differ  from  that  seen  in  cases  due  to  the  meningococcus.  The 
cells  present  are  chiefly  polymor])honuclear.  PneuTnociHrci  are  very  abun- 
dant and  are  easily  found  in  smears  and  grown  readily  in  cultures.  The 
existence  of  pneumococcus  meningitis  is  not  always  shown  by  lumbar 
puncture.  I  have  met  with  one  case  in  which  re])cated  punctures  gave 
negative  results,  and  yet  the  autopsy  showed  meningitis  to  be  present, 
but  only  the  convexity  was  affected.  The  organisms  were  readily  found 
in  the  meningeal  exudate. 


T"^^^^ 


ACUTB  HeNINOITIS,  COHPUCATDia  PLEtlKO-PNEimONU. 

Child  twentj  monthi  old ;  on  twenty-third  day  ot  a  protracted  attack  of  pntninoiua, 
Tomited  sis  times,  and  the  temperature,  which  had  been  nearly  normal  (or  four  dayt, 
rose  to  103*  F.  On  the  following'  day  ^neral  convulsions,  which  were  repeated  fre- 
quently during  the  next  few  days;  temperature,  101°  to  104°  F.;  death  in  convulsion* 
on  twenty-eighth  day, 

Autopty. — Pleuro-pneumonia  ot  left  side;  lung  rcAolTing.  Anterior  portion  of 
brain  eoTetoped  in  lymph  and  pus,  more  marked  at  the  convexity,  but  present  also 
o*«r  the  base. 
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Inflnenza  Meningitis. — This  form  of  meningitis  is  rare^  but  in  many 
respects  resembles  the  form  just  described.  According  to  Wollstein,* 
there  had  been  recorded,  up  to  1911,  49  cases  of  pure,  and  9  cases  of 
mixed,  influenza  meningitis.  Of  tliese,  28  were  in  infants  under  one  year 
old.  Of  the  reported  cases,  5  recovered,  2  of  these  being  in  infants.  Of 
the  5  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  one  was  in  a  boy 
of  four  years;  the  others  were  in  infants.  All  ended  fatally.  In  my 
experience,  influenza  meningitis  has  been  secondary  to  other  influenza 
infections,  usually  those  of  the  naso-pharynx  or  bronchi.  The  organisms 
were  found  l)y  culture  from  the  secretions  of  these  parts  during  life.  One 
patient,  an  infant  of  eight  months,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  an 
acute  abscess  of  the  elbow.  Two  days  later  symptoms  of  meningitis 
developed,  and  death  occurred  in  three  days.  The  autopsy  showed  an 
extensive  purulent  meningitis.  Pure  cultures  of  the  influenza  bacillus 
were  obtained  from  the  pus  of  the  elbow,  the  fluid  drawn  by  lumbar 
puncture,  the  meningeal  exudate,  and  the  heart's  blood.  The  lungs 
showed  influenza  bacilli  and  streptococci. 

The  lesions  of  influenza  meningitis,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  autop- 
sies have  l)een  made,  have  differed  in  no  essential  particular  from  those 
described  in  the  pneumococcus  variety.  In  three  of  the  cases  coming 
under  my  observation  in  which  examinations  were  made,  the  influenza 
bacillus  was  obtained  from  the  heart's  blood  as  well  as  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid. 

Clinical  1}',  influenza  meningitis  runs  a  short,  very  acute  course. 
There  are  no  features  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  pneu- 
m()c(H;ciis  or  meningococcus  form,  except  the  findings  of  lumbar  punc- 
ture. In  gross  appearance  the  fluid  does  not  differ  from  that  seen,  in 
the  other  forms.  There  is  usuallv  marked  turbidity ;  the  cells  are  abun- 
dant  and  of  the  polymorphonuclear  variety.  The  organisms  are  gen- 
erally not  numerous  in  the  smears,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  other 
forms  of  meningitis.  They  are  readily  grown  upon  blood  agar,  but  not 
upon  ordinary  media.  If,  therefore,  from  a  turbid  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
no  growth  occurs,  influenza  meningitis  should  be  suspected. 

Menin^tis  Due  to  Pyogenic  Organisms — Septic  Meningitis. — Menin- 
geal inflammations  set  up  by  the  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus  are 
not  very  common  in  young  children.  They  are  almost  always  secondary. 
In  the  newly  born  this  form  of  meningitis  is  seen  in  general  pyaemia, 
usually  from  umbilical  infection ;  it  also  follows  infection  of  a  spina 
bifida.  In  older  children  it  follows  injuries  to  the  head,  erysipelas  of 
the  scalp,  operations  uj)on  the  brain,  and  otitis  media  with  mastoiditis 
or  sinus  thrombosis.  Such  a  complication  of  otitis  in  infancy  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  rare.     Tlie  lesions  consist  in  a  widespread  general  in- 


^  Aincricun  Journal  of  DiseaM»  of  Children,  January,  1911. 
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flammation  of  the  pia  with  an  abundant  exudate  of  pus,  but  with  less 
fibrin  tlian  in  the  two  varieties  previously  described. 

The  symptoms  of  septic  meningitis  are  not  distinctive.  The  course 
is  usually  a  rapidly  progressing  one,  and  the  termination  almost  invari- 
ably in  death.  The  fluid  drawn  by  lumbar  puncture  in  most  cases  is 
markedly  turbid,  and  shows  great  numbers  of  pus  cells.  The  organisms 
are  present  in  large  numbers  and  are  readily  recognised  both  in  smears 
and  l)y  cultures  upon  ordinary  media. 

Diagnosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  menin- 
gitis from  each  other,  and  from  other  diseases  with  cerebral  8}Tnptonis, 
is  made  with  certainty  only  by  means  of  lumbar  puncture,  which  should 
be  done  in  all  cases  of  doubt.  The  appearance  of  the  cerebro-spiiial  fluid 
is  essentially  the  same  whether  the  inflammation  is  due  to  the  meningo- 
coccus, the  pneumococcus,  the  influenza  bacillus,  or  to  the  staphylococcus 
or  streptococcus.  The  symptoms  of  meningitis  in  general,  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  Cerebro- Spinal  Meningitis,  are  present  in  most 
of  the  cases. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  prognosis  in  all  varieties  of  acute 
meningitis,  except  that  due  to  the  meningococcus,  is  very  bad;  almost 
every  case  of  meningitis  due  to  other  causes  is  fatal.  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  would  appear  that  treatment  is  as  yet  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  only  symptomatic.  Wollstein's  researches  at  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, however,  indicate  that  influenza  meningitis  may  yet  be  controlled 
by  seiiim  treatment.  A  goat  serum  has  been  produced  which  regularly 
controls  the  experimental  disease  in  monkeys,  although  its  use  has  not 
yet  been  extended  to  man. 

TITBERCUIX)US  MENINGITIS. 
{Acuie  Hydrocephalus;  Basilar  Mejiingitis.) 

Tuberculous  meningitis  is  a  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  pia 
mater  of  the  brain,  sometimes  involving  also  that  of  the  cord.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent  form  of  acute  meningitis  seen  in  young  children. 
In  my  hospital  experience,  apart  from  epidemics  of  ccrebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, seventy  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  acute  meningitis  have  been  tuber- 
culous. It  is  more  uniformlv  fatal  than  any  other  disease  of  early  life. 
It  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  occurs  as  the  only  tuberculous  lesion  of  the  bodv. 
In  infancy  it  is  usually  associated  with  general  or  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis: in  older  children  with  tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  joints,  or  lymph 
nodes.  Of  my  own  cases,  forty  per  cent  of  all  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
in  children  have  been  due  to  meningitis. 

Lesions. — The  lesion  consists  in  the  production  of  miliary  tubercles, 
with  which  are  frequently  found  tuberculous  nodules  of  variable  size,  and 
in  almost  every  case  there  are  also  the  products  of  ordinary  inflammation 
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of  the  pia  mater — fibrin  and  pus — together  with  an  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Frequently  there  are  tubercles 
in  the  pia  mater  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord.  When  few  in  number 
the  tubercles  are  usually  only  at  the  base.  When  numerous  they  are  seen 
scattered  over  the  convexity.  Tubercles  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  The  amount  of  fibrin  and  pus  in  the  exudate 
is  usually  small,  and  is  much  less  than  is  seen  in  other  forms  of  acute 
meningitis.  The  inflammatory  products  are  most  abundant  at  the  base. 
In  addition  to  the  patches  of  greenish-yellow  fibrin,  there  are  adhesions 
between  the  lobes  of  the  brain  and  thickening  of  the  pia.  In  cases  which 
have  lasted  for  several  weeks,  this  tliickening  may  be  marked,  owing 
to  cell  infiltration  and  the  ])roduction  of  new  connective  tissue.  The 
pia  is  studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  sometimes  with  small  yellow 
tuberculous  nodules;  frequently  there  is  arteritis,  which  is  sometimes 
obliterating. 

In  tlu>  most  acute  cases  the  brain  substance  immediatelv  beneath  the 
pia  is  intensely  congested,  slightly  softened,  and  shows  under  the  micro- 
scope a  sui)erficial  encephalitis.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  usually  dis- 
tended with  clear  serum,  sometimes  with  serum  containing  flocculi  of 
fibrin  or  pus:  the  amount  i)resent  varies  from  one  to  four  ounces  in  each 
ventricle,  being  always  greater  in  the  subacute  cases.  The  walls  of  the 
ventricles  may  be  softened.  The  distention  of  the  ventricles  leads  to 
flattening  of  the  convolutions  from  ])ressur(»  against  the  skull,  to  bulging 
of  the  fontanel,  and  sometimes  to  separation  of  the  sutures. 

Tuberculous  nodules  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  walnut  are 
frequently  seen  associated  with  meningitis  in  older  children,  but  not 
often  in  infants.  These  nodules  may  l>e  connected  with  the  meninges, 
or  they  ma^'  be  situated  within  the  brain  substance,  usually  in  the  cere- 
bellum. The  larger  ones  are  classed  as  brain  tumours.  Inflammatory 
products  are  rarely  found  in  the  spinal  canal. 

Although  it  is  not  infre<juent  to  see  meningitis  without  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis  elsewhere,  I  have  never  failed  at  autopsy  to  find  other  tuber- 
culous lesions  in  the  Ixxly.  In  my  own  experience  the  following  are 
those  most  often  met  with,  given  in  the  order  of  frequency:  (1)  In  in- 
fants, associated  with  general  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  (2)  in  chil- 
dren from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age,  with  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebra;, 
hip,  knee,  or  ankle;  (3)  at  any  age,  with  tuberculosis  involving  only 
the  tracheal,  bronchial,  or  mesenteric  lymph  nodes;  (I)  much  less 
frccjuently  with  the  juiluionary  tuberculosis  of  older  children. 

Etiology. — Tuberculous  meningitis  is  produced  only  by  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  tubercle  bacilli  to  the  brain.  They  may  find  their  way  by 
the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  at  which  the  disease  was  observed 
in  410  cases  of  which  I  have  notes: 
47 
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Under  one  year    ,    , .  162 

One  to  two  yean 149 

Two  to  five  years 76 

Five  to  nine  years 17 

Nine  to  aixteen  yean 6 

Total 410 

In  this  Bcriea  three  eases  were  in  children  tliree  months  old  or 
younger.  Tuberculous  meningitis  occurs  much  more  often  in  the  winter 
anil  spring  months  than 
at  other  seasons  (Fig. 
118).  The  most  plausi- 
ble explanation  of  this 
seems  to  be  that  these 
patients,  infected  some 
time  previously,  carry  a 
latent  focus  of  tubercu- 
losis somewhere  in  the 
respiratory  tract,  usually 
the  bronchial  glands. 
Under  the  influence  of 
acute  respiratory  infec- 
tions of  the  cold  season, 
the  latent  tuberculous 
disease  becomes  active, 
and  a  rapidly  spreading 
tut)erculous  process  re- 
sults. In  infants  and 
young  children  It  rarely 
bap|>eiis  that  pulmonary 
hsirinii  arc  iibsent :  but  thoBC  patients  are  especially  predisposed  to  early 
luouiugeal  infei'tion,  and  this  often  occurs  before  symptoms  of  tubercu- 
losis elsewhere  have  manifested  themselves.  At  tlie  time  of  invasion, 
therefore,  most  of  these  children  are  apparently  in  tlic  best  of  health. 
In  older  children  there  may  have  been  previous  evidence  of  tuberculosis 
in  lungs,  bones,  or  lymph  nodes.  The  modes  of  acquiring  tuberculosis 
are  discussed  in  the  general  chapter  on  that  disease.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  it  is  usually  from  some  member  of  the  family  or  household. 
This  may  be  not  only  a  person  who  is  in  the  active  stage  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  but  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  cured  or  one  in  whom  the 
disease  has  not  yet  been  suspected.  Exposure  may  antedate  symptoms 
by  several  weeks  or  months.  Striking  evidence  in  favor  of  the  human 
origin  of  tuberculous  meningitis  is  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  type  of 
tubercle  bacillus  present  in  cases  of  meningitis.  In  (hirty-two  cases  in 
my  series,  this  was  worked  oat  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Park  in  the  Research 
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a.  IIS. — Seabonal  Occubbkncb  of  Tdbbbcclocm 
Mbhinuitih.  The  upper  curve  (— )  represents  the 
aeasiinal  occurronce  of  218  cohcb  of  tuberculous 
meningitia.  The  lower  curve  ( — )  represents  the 
deaths  (roni  pneumunia  in  New  York  City  for  one 
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Laboratory  of  the  New  York  Health  Department.  In  thirty  the  bacillus 
was  of  the  human  type;  in  one  it  was  of  the  bovine  type,  and  in  one 
both  types  were  present. 

Symptoms. — In  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  the  onset  is  gradual; 
but  in  a  considerable  number  of  those  classed  as  abrupt,  careful  inquiry 
will  elicit  a  history  of  previous  indisposition.  The  most  frequent  early 
nervous  symptoms  are:  disinclination  to  play,  drowsiness,  or  sometimes 
constant  fretfulness  or  irritability.  Often  there  is  a  complete  change  in 
disposition.  In  a  case  under  my  observation  this  was  most  striking; 
a  little  girl  previously  devoted  to  her  mother,  could  not  endure  her 
presence  in  the  room.  Sleep  is  restless  and  disturbed;  there  may  be 
grinding  of  the  teeth.  Older  children  often  complain  of  headache.  At 
all  ages,  but  particularly  in  infancy,  early  digestive  symptoms  are  prom- 
inent. There  are  seen  frequent  attacks  of  vomiting  without  apparent 
cause;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated  and  the  appetite  is  almost 
entirely  lost.  Usually  there  is  also  a  slight  but  continuous  elevation  of 
temperature.  Indefinite  symptoms  may  last  for  four  or  five  days,  or 
they  may  be  spread  over  two  or  three  weeks  without  perhaps  being  suf- 
ficiently severe  to  attract  much  notice.  Finally,  unmistakable  evidence 
of  brain  disease  develops.  The  early  disturbances  are  often  ascribed  to 
dentition,  or  to  indigestion. 

In  most  cases  the  first  pronounced  cerebral  symptom  is  persistent  and 
increasing  drowsiness;  exceptionally  it  is  an  attack  of  general  convul- 
sions, followed  in  a  few  hours  by  stupor.  Often  a  period  of  irritative 
symptoms  is  present,  lasting  several  days.  There  is  headache,  usually 
located  in  the  frontal  region,  and  occasionally  photophobia;  sometimes 
pain  is  indicated  by  the  child's  suddenly  screaming  out  at  night,  which 
may  be  repeated  many  times  without  waking;  sometimes  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  for  two  or  three  days  these  frequent  screaming 
attacks  may  be  repeated.  The  skin  is  somewhat  h>'peraesthetic ;  the  re- 
flexes are  apt  to  be  exaggerated;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  may  be  rigid 
and  the  head  is  drawn  back,  or  there  may  be  rigidity  of  the  extremities. 
The  pupils  are  normal  or  contracted;  there  may  be  nystagmus.  The 
child  is  fretful,  wishes  to  be  left  alone,  and  cries  if  disturbed.  In  some 
cases  these  symptoms  are  so  marked  as  strongly  to  suggest  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.  They  may  alternate  with  periods  of  marked  apathy  and 
dulness.  During  this  stage  there  is  occasional  vomiting,  and  the  bowels 
are  obstinately  constipated.  The  pulse. is  usually  somewhat  accelerated, 
but  may  be  slow  and  occasionally  it  is  irregular.  The  respiration  is  of 
normal  fre(|uency,  but  a  careful  observaticm  during  sleep  or  perfect  quiet 
will  often  show  a  slight  irregularity  which  is  very  significant.  The 
temperature  is  usually  elevated,  ranging  from  J)9°  to  100.5°  F.  When 
a  high  temperature  is  seen,  it  is  usually  due  to  tuberculosis  elsewhere 
than  in  the  brain. 
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As  tlie  disease  advanees,  the  irritative  symptoms  subside,  and  the  stu- 
por becomes  deeper  and  more  continuous.  If  undisturbed,  the  child  may 
sleep  a  great  part  of  the  time,  but  can  be  roused,  and  then  appears 
quite  rational.  Finally  the  stupor  becomes  so  profound  that  the  child  can 
not  be  roused  at  all.  Active  delirium  is  rare.  The  pupils  respond  slowly 
to  light  or  not  at  all ;  they  may  be  une<]ual ;  occasionally  there  is  seen 
strabismus,  ptosis,  or  paralysis  of  the  face.  More  often  there  is  hemi- 
plegia, or  paralysis  of  one  arm  or  leg.  Such  paralyses  are  often  transient, 
disappearing  after  a  day  or  two.  Automatic  movements  of  the  extremi- 
ties, particularly  of  the  arms,  are  frequent.  Muscular  twitchings  may 
be  noticed.  Opisthotonus  is  marked  and  well-nigh  constant.  In  infants 
the  fontjinel  is  tense  and  bulging.  In  older  children  especially  tlie  ab- 
domen is  retracted,  giving  the  ty]iical  "  boat-belly."  On  drawing  the 
finger-nail  along  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  there  appears  a  distinct  red 
streak,  wliich  remains  for  several  minutes.  This  is  the  tdche  cerrbrale, 
and  it  is  almost  always  present.  Other  vaso-motor  disturbances  may  Ik? 
seen.  The  reflexes  are  variable;  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease  they  are 
usually  increased,  later  tliey  are  diminished  or  abolished.  Tlie  pulse  now 
becomes  slow  and  irregular,  often  intermittent.  The  respiration  is  almost 
always  irregular;  a  very  characteristic  type  consists  in  the  movements 
becoming  deeper  and  dee])er  until  there  is  a  sigh;  after  a  complete 
arrest  of  respiration  for  several  seconds  the  phenomenon  is  repeated. 

Tlic    accompanying   tracing   il- 

/^A/l/l  r{\/\(\  rr<^      lustratcs  the  type    (Fig.    119). 

An  examination  with  the  oph- 
Fia.  119.— Tracing  OF  Respiration  IN  Tuber-    tlialmoscope   usuallv   shows    the 

CULOU8   MeNINUITIS.  \      .       ,        _*      . 

j)rcsonce  of  choked  discs. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  subject  to  great  variations,  especially 
in  children  over  two  years  old.  The  advance  of  symptoms  is  slow^er  and 
is  interrupted  by  periods  of  remission  whicli  may  continue  two  or  three 
days.  After  being  in  quite  deep  stu])or,  a  child  may  recover  conscious- 
ness, and  even  sit  u])  and  play  with  toys,  leading  to  the  view  that  an 
error  in  diagnosis  has  been  made.  But  this  respite  is  only  temporary; 
soon  the  child  passes  again  into  coma. 

From  this  time  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  three  to  ten  days. 
The  child  can  not  he  roused  at  all.  The  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  and 
do  not  respond  to  light.  There  is  general  muscular  relaxation.  There 
may  be  retention  of  the  urine.  Deglutition  is  difficult,  often  impossible. 
The  respiraticm  is  more  rapid,  but  still  irregular.  The  pulse  becomes 
very  rapid  and  feeble,  often  IGO  to  ISO  a  minute.  Toward  the  end  the 
tem})erature  rises  rapidly  to  101°  F.,  sometimes  to  10()°  or  107°  F. 
(Fig.  120).  Death  usually  takes  place  from  exhaustion  in  deep  coma, 
or  convulsions  develop  and  continue  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
until  death.     Sometimes  a  patient  will  live  for  days  in  a  ccmdition  of 
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prostration  bo  extreme  that  death  k  hourly  expected.  A  rapidly  rising 
ten!]>erjiture  or  the  m-uiirreneo  of  late  L-onvulsions  usually  indicates  ap- 
pruachiug  death.    Of  tifty-tieven  cases,  fifty  died  in  coma,  seven  in  con- 


vulsions. The  onlire  ilnralion  of  thi'  ilineafie  fnnii  the  licjtiiininK  of 
deliiitte  nervnnK  svnijitoniK  Is  rarely  over  three  weeks,  and  in  infants  it 
is  usually  shorter  than  this. 

Dii^&OBia.' — TuIktcuIouw  nieiiinfjitis  is  often  overlooked  Ikthusc  the 
patients  ilo  not  f;ive  outward  evidences  of  tni^ri^ulosis.  Its  j:;reat  fre- 
(|uency  should  always  lead  one  to  suspect  it  when  protracted  nervous 
symptoms  are  present  in  infants.  There  arc  no  diagnostic  symptoms  in 
the  early  stage.  The  indelinito  symptoms  that  Ix'long  lo  this  stafje  of 
the  disease  are  frotiuent  in  young  children  suffering  from  chronic  indi- 
geiition  associated  with  constipation.  Cases  of  cyclic  vomiting  may 
present  many  of  the  symptoms  of  meningitis. 

The  most  diagnostic  symptoms  of  tnherculons  meningitis  enumerated 
in  the  order  of  tlieir  frequency  are  as  follows:  persistent  drottsineaa, 
obstinate  constipation,  vomiting  without  apparent  cause,  irregular  respi- 
ration, irregular  pulse,  convulsions,  opislhotomia,  and  fever  which  is 
usually  slight.  A  positive  diagnosis  is  niaile  only  by  lumlmr  puncture; 
by  this  nuMus  this  form  is  distingnishtHl  from  other  forms  of  acute 
meningitis. 

The  fluid  drawn  hy  Inmhar  puncture  is  usually  perfectly  clear,  hut 
sometimes  after  standing  there  is  a  slight  deposit  jiresent.  Kxccptionally 
the  fluid  may  1)0  turbid.  The  cells  are  usually  few  in  nund)er.  and  of 
the  mononuclear  variely.  The  presence  or  absence  of  sugar  has  been 
in  my  experience  of  nii  diagnostic  iuijiortauce. 

Tuliercle  bacilli  are,  I  heliove,  invariably  present  in  the  fluid,  and 
by  careful  examinatiim  can  be  foun.i  microscopically  in  nearly  every 
case.     They  wen:  fimml  in   i:i."i  of  1:!7  constH-ulive  cas<'s  of  tul^rculous 
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meningitis  at  the  Babies'  Hospital.^  They  are  more  numerous  late  in 
the  disease. 

The  technique  is  important.  Fluid  should  be  drawn  into  several 
tubes  and  the  last  one  containing  15  or  20  c.cm.  set  aside  for  examina- 
tion, as  the  bacilli  are  much  more  likely  to  be  foimd  in  this  than  in  the 
first  fluid.  The  tul)e  should  not  be  shaken,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  twelve  hours,  preferably  in  an  incubator.  A  central  eoagulum 
or  film  generally  forms  in  the  fluid,  and  in  this  the  bacilli  are  usually 
entangled.  This  should  be  spread  out  entire  and  carefully  examined. 
In  other  cases  the  bacilli  may  be  found  after  centrifuging ;  in  still  others 
by  sc*raping  the  sides  of  the  tube  with  a  platinum  loop  or  by  examining 
superimposed  droj)s  which  have  been  allowed  to  dry  upon  a  slide.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  number  of  bacilli  present  is  not  large  and  the  aver- 
age length  of  search  required  has  been  febout  an  hour,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  number  is  so  large  that  they  are  present  in  practically  every 
field. 

Xoguchi's  globulin  test  ^  is  useful  in  distinguishing  inflammatory 
from  normal  cerebro-spinal  fluids.  It  is,  however,  of  no  value  in  dis- 
tinguishing l)etween  the  different  forms  of  meningitis.  A  positive  re- 
action is  obtained  with  great  uniformity  in  every  variety  of  acute  men- 
ingitis. This  test  is  of  special  assistance  in  the  tuberculous  cases,  for  in 
tiiem  the  gross  appearance  of  the  fluid  does  not  usually  differ  from  the 
normal ;  moreover,  it  gives  early  information. 

Bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  sputum,  in  my  experience,  in  nearly 
one-half  the  cases  in  infants  and  young  children,  although  in  most  of 
them  there  was  either  no  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease,  or  only  cough 
and  a  few  scattered  rales  in  the  chest. 

Tlie  V.  Pirquet  cutaneous  test  gives  reliable  information  except 
in  mori))und  cases,  in  those  excessively  prostrated  or  with  very  poor 
circulation.  A  positive  reaction  was  obtained  in  51  of  65  consecutive 
cases  tested,  the  negative  results  being  usually  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned.    This  test  is  of  much  assistance  in  early  diagnosis.     If  then  a 


^  See  Hemcnway,  American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  January,  1911. 
2  The  test  is  as  follows: 

To  0.5  c.cni.  of  a  lO-per-cent  solution  of  butyric  acid  in  0.9-per-cent  salt  solution 
add  0.1-0.2  c.cm.  of  suspected  fluid  and  boil. 

Then  add  0.1  c.cm.  normal  sodium  hydrate  solution  and  boil  again. 
No  change  in  the  solution  or  only  a  faint  cloudiness  is  to  be  considered  a  negative 
reaction. 

A  flaky  precipitate  is  a  positive  reaction. 

Note. — The  test  should  be  controlled  by  boiling  the  two  solutions  without  the 
suspected  fluid.  The  reagents  should  be  freshly  made;  they  may  change  after  two 
or  tlu-(»e  weeks.  The  accidental  addition  to  the  fluid  of  even  a  few  drops  of  blood 
spoils  the  test,  for  this  is  suflicient  to  give  the  globulin  reaction  although  no  menin- 
gitis is  present. 
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cliild  with  symptoms  distinctly  meningeal  gives  a  positive  reaction  to 
the  tul)erculin  test  the  probabilities  of  tuberculous  meningitis  are  greatly 
strengtliened,  even  though  at  the  time  bacilli  may  not  have  been  found 
in  the  eerebro-spinal  fluid. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  of  intestinal  and  many  othei  acute  diseases 
sometimes  closely  resemble  those  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  From  all 
such  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  lumbar  puncture.  In  any  case  of  men- 
ingitis in  a  young  child  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  tuber- 
culous form,  since  it  is  much  more  frequent.  The  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culous meningitis  from  the  cerebral  form  of  acute  poliomyelitis  is  at 
times  difficult.    It  is  discussed  under  the  latter  disease. 

Prognosis. — Although  there  have  been  recorded  a  few  instances  of 
recovery  after  the  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  fluid  obtained 
by  lumbar  puncture,  such  an  outcome  is  not  to  be  expected.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  case  recover.  The  reported  recoveries  in  which  the 
diagnosis  has  rested  upon  clinical  symptoms  only  can  not  l)e  accepted. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  been  said  regarding  prognosis,  it  follows 
that  if  the  diagnosis  is  correct  the  case  is  practically  hopeless,  no  matter 
what  treatment  is  employed;  but  as  a  positive  diagnosis  is  not  always 
possible,  all  cases  should  be  treated  like  other  forms  of  acute  meningitis. 

CHRONIC  BASILAR  MENINGITIS  IN  INFANTS. 

It  was  first  pointed  out  in  1898  by  Still  that  this  disease  is  usually 
due  to  the  diplococcus  intracellularis;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  chronic 
form  of  eerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Chronic  basilar  meningitis  is  most 
frequently  seen  after  epidemics  of  eerebro-spinal  meningitis,  but  it  is 
occasionally  met  with  at  other  times  as  a  sequel  of  a  sporadic  case.  It 
occurs  after  an  acute  attack,  when  the  basilar  lesion  persists  and  be- 
comes chronic.  As  acute  eerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  infants  is  usually 
fatal  if  the  attack  is  severe,  it  follows  that  the  chronic  form  is  seen 
only  after  the  mild  attacks.  It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  the  early 
symj)toms  often  are  not  recognised  as  those  of  eerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
'i'he  patient  frequently  does  not  come  under  observation  until  all  acute 
symptoms  have  passed  away,  the  persistent  opisthotonus  being  the  chief 
feature  of  the  case. 

There  is  also  seen  in  children,  though  very  rarely,  a  chronic  basilar 
meningitis  of  syphilitic  origin.  At  least  two  such  cases  have  come  under 
my  observation  in  the  Babies'  Hospital.  One  was  cured  by  anti-syphilitic 
treatment,  and  in  the  other  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  autopsy. 

Lesions. — This  process  is  usually  limited  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  pia  mater  is  thickened  about  the  interpeduncular  space,  also  over  the 
medulla,  pons,  and  cerebellum.  These  different  j)arts  may  be  adherent  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura.    The  cranial  nerves  may 
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be  compresBed.  The  openingB  in  the  fourth  ventricle  are  usually  ob- 
literated, and  tliere  reEults  a  distention  of  the  lateral  ventricles  with 
clear  serum,  Bometimes  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  regarded  as  hydro- 
cephalus,   fiarely,  pus  may  he  found  in  the  ventricles. 

Symptonu. — The  onset  is  usually  gradual,  although  in  most  cases 
there  can  be  obtained  a  fairly  distinct  history  of  an  early  active  period. 
The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  cervical  opisthotonus,  moderate  hydro- 
ceplialus,  and  usually  ^roneral  muscular  rigidity.  The  opisthotonus  is 
often  extreme  (Fig.  131 )  and  is  greater  than  is  seen  in  any  other  disease. 
If  placed  upon  its  buck  the  body  of  the  child  often  touches  the  table  only 
at  the  occiput  and  the  SBcrum  (Fig.  122).  The  head  is  usually  some- 
what enlargeti,  but  never  to  the  degree  seen  in  primary  hydrocephalus; 
the  fontanel  bulges,  and  the  sutures  are  separated.  These  symptoms 
are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  ffuid  in  the  lateral  ventricles;  tliey  are 
never  so  marked  as  in  primary  hydrocephalus.  The  rigidity  of  the  ex- 
tremities is  very  great  and  in  most  cases  constant;  the  legs  and  feet 


Fio.  lai— Chronic  TtAHii.Aii  MKNi.-d(iiTi>!— RxTrtEUE  DEFOHMiTr.  Ill  for  five  months; 
followed  pprplim-npinal  nicninniliB;  !i<wtiin>  kHowii  in  th<'  iiirttirc  maintained  for  the 
iaat  ail  weeks;  death  at  ten  monthu.     Autojisy  ahowi^  typieal  leaiomi. 

are  usually  exlciidL'il,  wliik'  tlio  forearms  arc  flexed  and  the  hands 
clenched.  All  the  reflexes  are  greatly  exaggerated.  There  is  rarely 
coma,  but  uLcntal  dulness  alternating  with  periods  of  groat  irritability 
in  which  general  convulsions  may  occur.  Vision  may  be  impaired  or 
wanting  entirely.  The  fact  thnt  in  must  cases  optic  neuritis  is  absent 
is  of  sonic  value  in  differentiating  this  disease  from  tumour.  Nystagmus 
is  often  present  and  attacks  of  vomiting  occur  without  evident  cause. 
There  is  no  fever  except  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  during  acute  exacerba- 
tions.   The  usual  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  two  to  five  months; 
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(leafli  ina_v  oeuur  from  t-onvulsions,  or  from  eome  intercurrent  disease, 
Eiich  as  pueumonia,  but  most  frequently  from  marasmuB.  The  prognosis 
is  very  bad  except  when  tlie  cause  is  sypliilie,  when  recovery  may  take 

Dia^osii. — The  disense  Is  to  be  diRtinKiiished  from  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis, and  from  the  opisthotonus  of  reflex  origin  wliicb  is  occasionally 
seen  in  infants  suffering  from  marasmus.     It  differs  from  tuberculous 


topsy). 

meniiifjitiw  iu  its  more  protracted  course,  in  tlie  absence  of  fever  and 
paralysis,  and  also  in  tlic  greater  prominence  of  the  npistliotonus  and 
Jiydroccplialiiii. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  any  reason  to  sus|>e('t  piyphilis,  salvarsan  and 
the  iodide  <)f  potassium  and  mercury  should  U-  administered.  Lumliar 
puncture  is  useful  for  diagnosis  only.  The  establ  isliment  of  auto-dniinage 
of  the  ventricles,  as  prtiitised  in  |iiiniary  liydriHe|)halus,  has  nnently  Iteen 
advocated  for  this  condition,  and  tried  with  some  measure  of  success. 

THROMBOSIS  OF  THK  SINUSES  OF  THE   IHIRA   MATER. 

This  in  not  very  frwjucnt.  It  may  depend  upon  certain  general  con- 
ditions, when  il  is  usually  classed  as  carlierlic  or  maranlir  llirombagut; 
it  may  l)e  associated  with  hxral  patliolugical  prwesscs,  when  it  is  known 
as  ittflantmiiliirii  or  .ii'/ilir  Uinniihimx. 

Cachectic  Thromboiii. — This  is  seen  in  infants  and  young  children, 
but  is  very  rare  after  the  age  of  five  years.  It  oicnrs  in  the  course  of 
various  diseases,  the  most  frmpient  being  pneumiuiia,  pertussis,  diph- 
theria,  ncphriti.-<,   tuliercidosis,  and   the   acute   intestinal   diseases.     In 
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connection  with  the  last-mentioned  group,  altogether  too  much  has  been 
made  of  it,  as  it  is  really  rare,  and  in  only  a  very  few  cases  does  it  explain 
the  cerebral  symptoms  present.  The  actual  cause  of  the  thrombosis  is 
the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  feeble  circulation,  as  the  walls 
of  the  sinuses  are  normal. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  cachectic  thrombosis  is  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sinus.  At  autopsy  one  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  soft, 
partly  decolourised,  non-adherent  thrombi  of  post-mortem  origin,  with 
those  of  ante-mortem  formation.  The  latter  are  firm,  and  when  of  long 
standing  may  be  very  hard  and  even  show  a  laminated  structure.  They 
usually  fill  the  sinus  completely,  and  are  adherent.  The  thrombus  ex- 
tends from  the  sinuses  to  the  veins  emptying  into  it,  which  stand  out 
like  dark  worms  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  brain  itself  may  be 
.  deeply  congested,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  a  diffuse  haemorrhage,  but 
more  frequently  the  brain  and  the  membranes  are  simply  oedematous. 

The  symptoms  of  cachectic  thrombosis  are  few  and  uncertain,  and  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  the  disease  is  latent.  Very  rarely  is  a  positive 
diagnosis  possible  during  life.  When  the  thrombosis  occurs  just  before 
death,  its  symptoms  are  so  mingled  with  those  of  the  original  disease 
that  they  can  not  be  separated.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  localised 
or  general  couN^lsions,  or  paralysis,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  strabismus. 

The  prognosis  is  bad,  cases  generally  proving  fatal  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  The  diagnosis  is  so  uncertain  and  obscure  that  the  treatment 
must  be  symptomatic,  and  directed  toward  the  general  rather  than  the 
local  condition. 

Inflammatory  Thrombosis — Septic  Thrombosis — Sinus-Phlebitis. — This 
condition  is  most  frequently  seen  in  children  in  connection  with  acute 
meningitis.  It  may  exist  either  with  the  simple  or  the  tuberculous 
variety.  It  also  follows  otitis — especially  old  and  neglected  cases — usu- 
ally with  necrosis  of  the  petrous  bone,  but  sometimes  without  it.  It  is 
much  less  frequently  associated  with  disease  of  the  ear  in  children  than 
in  adults.  It  may  arise  from  traumatism,  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones, 
or  from  septic  processes  involving  any  of  the  cavities  or  any  of  the 
structures  adjacent  to  the  brain,  such  as  the  scalp,  orbit,  nasal  fossa, 
mouth,  or  pharynx.  Infection  from  the  mouth  or  pharynx  is  most  fre- 
quent in  children  in  connection  with  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria;  while 
usually  secondary  to  otitis  it  may  occur  without  it,  the  infection  being 
carried  by  the  blood-vessels.  Infection  from  the  nose  may  have  its 
origin  in  ulceration  from  syphilis  or  tuberculosis.  In  the  orbit,  the 
source  may  be  malignant  disease. 

The  seat  of  the  thrombosis  will  depend  upon  the  original  disease.  If 
this  affects  the  cranial  bones  or  the  scalp,  it  will  be  the  longitudinal 
sinus;  if  the  ear,  the  lateral  sinus;  if  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  orbit, 
the  mouth,  the  jaw,  or  the  nose  is  affected,  it  will  be  the  cavernous  sinus. 
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When  thrombosis  occurs  with  meningitis  the  lesions  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  cachectic  form,  with  the  exception  that  there  are  sometimes 
slight  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  sinuses.  If  the  patient  has  suffered 
from  k  local  septic  process,  there  may  be  puriform  softening  of  the 
clot,  and  general  pyaemia,  with  the  development  of  secondary  abscesses 
in  the  brain,  in  the  lungs,  and  in  other  organs.  With  such  cases  there 
may  be  associated  a  general  or  localised  meningitis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  septic  thrombosis  are  more  decided 
than  those  of  the  cachectic  form.  When  occurring  in  the  course  of  men- 
ingitis, it  usually  add^  no  new  symptoms  to  those  of  the  original  dis- 
ease. In  the  pyaemic  form  the  symptoms  are  more  characteristic,  par- 
ticularly when  associated  with  otitis.  There  are  recurring  chills  with 
very  high  and  widely  fluctuating  temperature.  There  is  headache,  and 
often  localised  tenderness  of  the  scalp;  the  other  s^inptoms  which  are 
present  are  usually  the  same  as  those  of  meningitis.  If  metastasis  oc- 
curs, there  may  be  evidences  of  abscesses  in  the  brain  or  in  other  organs, 
and  sometimes  there  are  signs  of  suppuration  in  the  jugular  vein.  A 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytosis  is  usually  present,  and  blood  cultures 
in  most  cases  show  the  presence  of  pyogenic  organisms. 

The  local  symptoms  of  the  thrombosis  differ  somewhat  according  to 
the  sinus  affected:  if  its  seat  is  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  there 
may  be  cyanosis  of  the  face,  dilatation  of  the  temporal  and  frontal  veins, 
and  sometimes  epistaxis ;  if  the  lateral  sinus  is  involved,  the  process  may 
extend  to  the  jugular  vein,  which  may  be  felt  in  the  neck  as  a  hard 
cord,  and  there  may  be  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  mastoid  region,  and 
even  localised  oedema ;  when  the  cavernous  sinus  is  affected,  there  may  be 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball  of  the  affected  side,  oedema  of  the  lid,  and  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  the  retinal  veins  appear  enlarged  and  tortuous,  some- 
times being  the  seat  of  thrombosis.  The  process  may  affect  either  one 
or  both  sides.  The  course  of  septic  thrombosis  is  rather  irregular,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  days  to  three  weeks.  In  fatal  cases  death  takes  place 
from  meningitis,  cerebral  abscess,  or  pyaemia.  The  prognosis  is  very 
grave,  unless  the  disease  is  so  situated  that  it  is  accessible  to  surgical 
operation. 

Treatment, — The  only  successful  treatment  is  surgical.  Operation 
is  easiest  in  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  teing  much  more  difficult 
if  involving  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  So  many  cases  are  now  on 
record  of  successful  operation  upon  septic  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus, 
that  it  should  always  be  urged  when  the  diagnosis  is  clear. 

CEREBRAL  ABSCESS. 

Cerebral  abscess  is  quite  rare  in  children,  decidedly  more  so  than  is 
cerebral  tumour.     In  (lowers'  collection  of  223  cases,  only  twenty-four 
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were  under  ten  years  of  age.  In  infants,  abscess  is  one  of  the  least  fre- 
quent diseases  of  tlie  brain,  and  up  to  five  years  it  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Etiology. — By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  in  cliildren  is  otitis.  This 
is  the  origin  of  tlie  great  majority  of  the  cases.  Abscess  rarely  compli- 
cates acute  otitis,  but  is  seen  witli  the  chronic  form.  Exactly  how  otitis 
causcK  cerebral  abscess  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  Usually 
there  is  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  but  there  may  be  none.  The  infection 
may  extend  tlirougli  the  small  veins  traversing  this  bone,  or  along  the 
lateral  sinuses  to  the  cerebellum.  Abscess  is  often  attributed  to  the  re- 
tention of  pus  in  the  ear,  but  it  may  occur  when  the  discharge  is  free. 

Traumatism  is  the  second  important  etiological  factor.  Abscess  may 
be  associated  with  fracture  of  the  skull,  or  follow  simple  concussion.  The 
abscess  is  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injury,  but  occasionally 
is  produced  by  runtre  coup.  In  one  instance,  reported  by  Wagner,  thrush 
was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  cerebral  abscess,  the  same  fungus  that 
existed  in  the  mouth  being  found  in  the  brain,  which  in  this  case  was 
studded  with  small  abscesses.  Abscess  may  be  the  result  of  infectious 
emboli,  associated  with  general  pvivmia,  though  this  is  rare  in  early  life; 
and  final  I  v  it  mav  occur  without  any  assignable  cause. 

Lesions. — The  most  frec^uent  seat  of  the  abscess  is,  first,  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe;  secondly,  the  cerebellum;  thirdly,  the  frontal  lobes. 
Otlier  locations  are  very  rare.  Abscesses  are  usually  single.  In  size  they 
vary  from  that  of  a  small  cherry  to  an  orange.  One  case  was  observed 
by  Meyer,  in  which  an  abscess  occupied  one  entire  liemisphere.  The 
contents  are  usually  thick  grconish-yollow  pus,  which  may  l>e  very  foetid. 
When  abscesses  have  lasted  for  some  time  they  are  usually  surrounded 
by  a  dense  pyogiMiic  membrane,  and  may  become  encysted.  The  ])atholog- 
ical  process  may  be  slow,  and  often  is  apparently  stationary  for  a  long 
period.  Abscesses  may  iiipture  into  the  ventricles,  less  frequently  upon 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  causing  meningitis,  or  the  pus  may  even  escape 
externally  through  the  auditory  meatus. 

Symptoms. — These  are  general  and  local.  The  general  symptoms  are 
much  the  more  im})ortant  for  diagnosis,  and  often  are  the  only  ones 
])resent.  The  local  syni})toms  are  those  of  a  tumour.  The  clinical  history 
of  a  case  of  jibscess  of  the  brain  may  be  divided  into  three  stages:  First, 
the  period  of  onset,  or  early  acute  inflammatory  symptoms,  fever,  etc., 
which  attend  the  formation  of  pus.  Secondly,  tlie  latent  period,  or  period 
of  remission,  in  which  very  few  symptoms  are  present.  In  many  acute 
cases  this  stage  is  wanting  altogether;  in  the  chronic  cases  it  may  last 
for  months,  or  even  years.  Thirdly,  the  final  period,  with  recurrence 
of  active  cerebral  symptoms,  followed  by  death  in  a  few  days. 

The  onset  may  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  so  slight  as  almost  to 
escape  notice.  In  most  cases,  however,  headache  and  fever  are  present. 
The  headache  is  usually  severe,  and  often  localised  upon  the  affected 
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side;  in  cerebellar  abscess  it  may  be  occipital.  The  fever  is  moderate  in 
intensity,  and  continuous.  In  addition  there  may  be  vertigo,  vomiting, 
general  convulsions,  and  cessation  of  the  aural  discharge,  if  one  has 
been  present.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  variable;  it  may  be  only  a 
few  days,  or  several  weeks.  It  is  shorter  in  traumatic  cases,  and  in 
those  which  are  due  to  pyaemia. 

The  latent  stage,  or  period  of  remission  of  symptoms  may  be  quite 
short — only  a  few  days'  duration — and  it  is  often  absent.  During  this 
period  the  temperature  may  fall  quite  to  the  normal,  and  the  headache 
disappear,  or  he  only  occasional  and  slight.  However,  if  any  focal  symp- 
toms have  been  present  they  remain  unchanged. 

The  symptoms  of  the  terminal  stage  are  due  to  a  rapid  extension  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  with  oedema  and  softening  about  the  abscess, 
sometimes  to  rupture  into  the  ventricle,  and  sometimes  to  meningitis. 
The  fever  now  returns,  and  may  be  high.  There  is  headache,  often 
very  intense  and  continuous;  there  may  be  delirium  and  convulsions,  and 
the  gradual  development  of  coma.  In  addition  there  may  be  vomiting, 
paralysis,  opisthotonus,  retracted  abdomen,  and  the  other  symptoms  of 
meningitis.  Occasionally  all  the  earlier  symptoms  may  be  latent,  and 
the  terminal  symptoms  may  be  the  only  ones  present.  In  infants,  the 
fontanel  is  usually  large  and  bulging;  convulsions  are  rather  more  fre- 
quent than  in  older  children. 

The  local  symptoms  of  abscess  are  rather  indefinite,  owing  to  its 
usual  situation.  Abscesses  of  considerable  size  may  exist  in  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  in  the  central  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  or  in  the  cere- 
bellum, without  any  definite  local  symptoms.  If  the  abscess  is  near 
the  motor  area,  tlicre  are  the  usual  sjinptonis  of  disease  in  this  location: 
spasm,  or  paralysis  of  tlie  face,  arm,  or  leg.  A  cortical  or  sub-cortical 
abscess  is  likely  to  cause  convulsions.  (Cerebellar  abscess  may  give  rise 
to  cK-cipital  headache,  frequent  vomiting,  and  when  the  abscess  is  large 
enough  to  press  upon  the  middle  lobe,  there  may  be  inco-ordination  of 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  Optic  neuritis  may  be  present,  but  other 
symptoms  relating  to  the  cranial  nerves  are  rare.  Localised  tenderness 
over  the  scalp,  when  persistent,  is  a  symptom  of  importance,  and  may 
serve  to  locate  the  abscess,  if  it  is  superficial. 

Diagnosis. — Of  the  general  symptoms,  the  most  important  for  diag- 
nosis are  fever,  headache,  delirium,  and  terminal  coma.  These  become 
particularly  significant  when  following  otitis  or  traumatism.  The  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  of  abscess  is  to  be  made  principally  from  tumour 
and  meningitis,  and  from  these  conditions  more  by  the  history  and  gen- 
eral course  of  the  disease  than  by  any  special  symptoms.  The  diagnosis 
of  abscess  from  tumour  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  latter  dis- 
ease. It  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  between  meningitis  and  abscess, 
since  the  two  processes  are  often  associated.     With  meningitis  convul- 
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sions  are  more  common,  but  they  are  rarely  localised;  rigidity  and  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  more  intense;  the  course  is  usually  more 
rapid  and  more  regular,  being  rarely  interrupted,  as  is  the  course  of 
abscess.  Ijeucocytosis  is  more  constant  and  usually  more  marked  in 
meningitis.  Lumbar  puncture  gives  negative"  results  in  uncomplicated 
abscess  while  it  gives  positive  definite  information  in  meningitis.  From 
the  cerebral  symptoms  occurring  with  otitis  it  is  extremely  difiScult  to 
distinguish  abscess,  for  optic  neuritis  may  be  present  in  the  former  as 
well  aa  in  tlie  latter  condition.  The  more  intense  and  prolonged  the 
cerebral  symptoms  and  the  more  marked  the  neuritis,  the  greater  are 
the  probabilities  of  abscej^a. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cerebral  abscess  is  always  grave,  unless 
accessible  to  surgical  operation.  The  progress  may  be  slow,  or  rapid,  but 
it  is  inevitably  from  bad  to  worse,  and  sooner  or  later  the  disease,  if  not 
interfered  with,  proves  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  abscess  in  its  active  stage  is 
that  of  anv  acute  intracranial  inflanmiation — ice  to  the  head,  absolute 
quiet,  free  catharsis,  and  full  doses  of  the  bromides  or  morphine,  if  pain 
is  intense.  The  absolutely  hopeless  condition  of  these  cases  when  left 
to  themselves,  and  the  recent  brilliant  results  from  surgical  operations, 
should  lead  the  physician  to  urge  operation  in  every  case. 

CEREBRAL  TUMOUR 

Very  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  cerebral  tumour  in 
children  since  the  exhaustive  monograph  of  Starr;  to  this  1  am  indebted 
for  many  of  the  facts  in  this  chapter. 

Varieties  and  Location. — Tumour  of  the  brain  is  not  very  infrequent, 
and  may  be  seen  even  in  infancy.  From  this  time  up  to  puberty  there 
is  no  period  of  special  susceptibility.  In  260  of  the  cases  in  Starr's 
collection,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  tumour  was  stated,  the  following 
were  the  varieties: 

Tul>ercle 152  cases. 

Glioma 37      " 

Sarcoma 34      *' 

Glio-sarcoma 5      " 

Cyst 30      " 

Carcinoma 10      " 

Gumma 1  case. 

269  cases. 

Tuberculous  tumours  are  more  often  multiple  than  are  other  varieties. 
Their  most  frequent  seat  is  the  cerebellum;  next  to  this  the  pons  and 
crura  cerel>ri.  They  are  rarely  cortical  or  central.  Glioma  is  most  often 
found  in  the  cerebellum  or  in  the  pons,  and  next  in  the  cortex;  but  it  is 
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rarely  central.  Sarcoma  is  most  frequently  in  the  cerebellum;  next  to 
this,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  in  the  pons,  the  basal  ganglia,  and  the 
cortex.  Cystic  tumours  are  either  central  or  cerebellar.  Taking  the 
cases  as  a  whole,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  tumour  in  children  is,  first 
the  cerebellum,  second  the  pons,  third  the  centrum  ovale. 

Tuberculous  tumours  are  occasionally  seen  in  infancy,  but  they  oc- 
cur most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years.  They 
are  usually  secondary  to  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  lungs 
and  in  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes.  They  most  frequently  start  from  the 
membranes,  rarely  being  centrally  situated,  and  extend  inward,  infiltrat- 
ing the  superficial  portion  of  the  cerebellum  or  cerebrum.  There  is 
almost  invariably  localised  meningitis  at  the  site  of  the  tumour;  there 
may  be  adhesions  l)etween  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  the  disease  may 
extend  to  the  cranial  bones.  In  size,  these  tumours  vary  from  a  small 
pea  to  a  child's  fist.  They  may  be  softened  and  broken  down  at  the 
centre,  or  cheesy  througliout.  They  are  the  result  of  a  localised  tuber- 
culous inflammation,  which  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  seen 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Glioma  is  not  infrequent  in  infancy.  It  is  probably  connected  in 
every  case  with  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricle.  It  repeats  the  structure 
of  the  neuroglia,  being  composed  of  connective  tissue  and  branching  cells. 

Sarcoma  may  be  of  the  spindle-celled  or  the  mixed  variety.  It  grows 
nmch  more  rapidly  than  glioma.  The  two  varieties  are  not  infrequently 
combined  in  the  same  tumour — ^glio-sarcoma. 

Cystic  tumours  are  sometimes  sarcomatous  in  origin,  the  wall  of  the 
cyst  containing  sarcoma  cells,  and  they  may  also  l)e  parasitic,  from  the 
growth  of  the  echinococcus.  They  may  be  found  in  any  j)art  of  the 
brain. 

The  other  varieties  of  sarcoma,  gummata,  and  vascular  tumours,  are 
exceedingly  rare  until  after  puberty. 

As  the  tumour  grows,  secondary  lesions  are  produced  in  most  of  the 
cases.  These  are  the  result  of  pressure  upon  arteries,  causing  localised 
anaemia,  or  even  cerebral  softening;  or  upon  veins,  producing  congestion 
and  oedema.  When  affecting  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  pressure 
upon  the  venae  (laleni  may  lead  to  effusion  into  the  ventricles.  Localised 
meningitis  over  tumours  superficially  situated  is  the  rule,  and  this  may 
be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  symptoms.  Rarely,  cerebral  liaMuorrhage  may 
be  associated. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  cerebral  tumours  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
known. In  a  few  instances  there  is  a  history  of  definite  traumatism. 
Sarcoma  or  carcinoma  may  be  secondary,  and  tuberculous  tumours  are 
probably  always  so. 

Symptoms. — These  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  first,  the  gen- 
eral sjTnptoms  which  are  common  to  tumours  of  all  varieties,  and  are  in- 
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dependent  of  location ;  secondly,  the  local  symptoms  depending  upon  the 
situation  of  the  growtli. 

General  Sympioius. — One  of  the  most  frequent  is  lieadache.  Though 
it  varies  much  in  its  severity,  character,  and  position,  it  is  rarely  absent. 
It  is  apt  to  he  severe,  and  may  continue  for  a  long  period,  or  it  may  be 
intermittent.  Tlie  location  of  the  pain  has  no  definite  relation  to  the 
situation  of  tlie  tumour.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  sensations  of  tight- 
ness, compression,  or  tension  in  the  head.  It  may  be  associated  with 
localised  tenderness  of  tlie  scalp;  when  this  is  constant  it  is  a  valuable 
symptom  for  diagnosis,  as  it  often  occurs  with  tumours  superficially 
located. 

Cieneral  convulsions  are  frequent  in  the  early  stage,  but  separated 
by  (juite  long  intervals;  they  become  more  frequent  and  more  severe 
as  the  disease  progresses.  All  degrees  of  severity  are  seen,  from  slight 
twitchings  and  temporary  loss  of  consciousness,  to  typical  epileptiform 
seizures.  They  are  most  common  when  the  growth  is  ra])id  and  when 
complicating  meningitis  is  present.  Attacks  of  vomiting  or  of  localised 
spasm  may  for  a  considerable  time  precede  general  convulsions;  and  in 
a  single  attack  there  may  be  first  localised  and  then  general  convulsions. 

Mental  symptoms  are  generally  present  in  great  variety  and  complex- 
ity. There  may  be  only  fretfulncjss  and  irritability,  or  a  marked  change 
in  disposition.  These  symptoms  are  so  frequent  from  other  causes  in 
children  that  they  excite  no  apprehension,  unless  to  them  are  added 
dulness,  apathy,  and  somnolence.  Later  in  the  disease  there  may  be 
attacks  of  hypochondriasis,  or  of  melancholia ;  there  may  be  periods  of 
wild,  almost  nuiniacal  excitement;  and,  finally,  the  mental  impairment 
may  approach  a  condition  of  imbecility. 

Optic  neuritis  and  optic-nerve  atrophy  are  very  frequent,  occurring, 
according  to  Starr,  in  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases.  This  is  only  recog- 
nised by  the  ophthalmoscoi)e,  as  there  may  be  no  disturbance  of  vision. 
The  optic  neuritis  is  generally  double,  appears  earlier,  and  is  more  con- 
stant in  basal  tumours  than  in  those  at  the  convexity,  or  those  centrally 
located. 

Vomiting  is  very  frecjuent,  but  diagnostic  only  when  it  occurs  sud- 
denly without  assignable  cause,  and  without  nausea  or  other  symptoms 
of  indigestion.  It  is  especially  significant  when  fre<|uently  repeated,  and 
of  more  importance  in  older  children  than  in  infants. 

Vertigo  is  often  associated  with  vomiting.  At  first  it  is  occasional 
and  seen  upon  changing  position,  but  later  it  may  be  (juite  constant, 
especially  with  tumours  in  the  posterior  fossa. 

Disturbances  of  sleep  are  frequent.  There  is  usually  insomnia,  but 
sleep  may  be  broken  by  hallucinations,  accompanie<l  by  attacks  of  scream- 
ing; rarely  is  there  persistent  drowsiness  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
disease. 
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Local  Symptoms. — These  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  tumour, 
hut  not  at  all  upon  its  character.  Local  symptoms  may  be  wanting 
entirely,  and  they  may  vary  much  in  different  cases  even  with  tumours 
in  tlie  same  situation.  They  are  modified  by  the  size  and  hy  the  rapidity 
of  growth,  and  by  the  existence  of  localised  meningitis. 

In  tumours  of  the  cortex,  the  meninges  are  likely  to  be  involved, 
especially  with  tuberculous  and  gliomatous  growths.  The  pathological 
process  may  extend  from  within  outward  or  from  without  inward.  The 
most  frequent  general  symptoms  in  such  cases  are  headache,  circum- 
scribed tenderness  of  the  scalp,  convulsions,  and  mental  symptoms.  Op- 
tic neuritis,  vomiting,  and  vertigo  are  not  so  common.  Tumours  situ- 
ated in  the  frontal  lobe,  as  a  rule,  present  few  symptoms  and  may  be 
entirely  latent.  Irritation  of  the  frontal  lobe  may  extend  to  the  motor 
area  and  cause  convulsions  either  local  or  general;  but  not  often  is  there 
paralysis.  Tumours  of  the  left  side  (of  the  right  side  in  left-handed 
I>ersons)  in  the  third  frontal  convolution  may  cause  motor  aphasia. 

Tumours  in  the  motor  convolutions  along  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
produce  the  most  definite  and  uniform  local  symptoms.  When  situated 
at  the  upper  })ortion  the  leg  is  affected,  at  the  middle  portion,  the  arm, 
and  at  the  lower,  the  face.  Irritative  symptoms,  such  as  rigidity  or 
clonic  spasm,  commonly  precede  for  some  time  the  paralysis  which  re- 
sults from  pressure  or  destruction.  These  attacks  of  localised  convulsions 
may  begin  in  the  face,  arm,  or  leg ;  but  they  usually  extend  more  or  less 
rapidly  until  all  three  are  involved.  There  is  no  loss  of  consciousness, 
but  there  may  follow  a  slight  transient  paralysis.  Such  attacks  are 
known  as  "  Jacksonian  epilepsy,"  and  form  one  of  the  most  diagnostic 
symptoms  of  cerebral  tumour.  Localised  spasm  may  be  associated  with 
aniesthesia  or  other  disturbances  of  sensation.  The  paralysis  generally 
first  affects  erne  extremity — the  arm  or  leg,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  tumour — and  afterward  it  may  involve  the  entire  side,  including 
the  face. 

If  the  tumour  is  centrally  located,  or  at  the  base,  hemiplegia  may  be 
an  early  symptom  from  pressure  on  the  motor  tract.  With  cortical 
paralysis  there  may  be  associated  ataxia  and  aniesthesia. 

Tumours  of  the  parietal  lobe  may  give  no  local  symptoms.  At  times 
there  are  disturbances  of  muscular  sense,  tactile  sensibility,  or  sensations 
of  pain  and  temj)erature.  If  the  inferior  parietal  lobule  of  the  left  side 
is  affected,  there  may  be  word-blindness,  or  inability  to  understand 
written  language. 

Tumours  of  the  occipital  lobe  produce,  as  the  only  constant  local 

symptom,  hemianopsia.     This  is  usually  bilateral,  affecting  the  same 

side  of  both  eyes,  being  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  lesion,  i.  e.,  a 

tumour  on  the  right  side  causes  blindness  in  the  left  half  of  both  eyes, 

80  that  the  patient  sees  nothing  to  the  left  of  a  line  directly  in  front 
48 
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of  him.  Instead  of  hemianopsia,  there  may  be  only  irritation  and  various 
disturbances  of  sight. 

Tumours  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  may  be  latent,  or,  if  on 
the  left  side,  may  cause  word-deafness,  i.  e.,  inability  to  understand  the 
significance  of  spoken  language. 

Tumours  in  the  island  of  Reil  when  situated  upon  the  left  side  (right 
side  in  left-handed  persons)  may  cause  motor  aphasia  or  disturbances 
of  speech.  If  tliey  are  large  they  may  produce  symptoms  by  pressure 
upon  tlie  motor  tract — hemiplegia  or  monoplegia. 

Tumours  of  the  basal  ganglia  cause  marked  general  symptoms,  but 
none  of  a  definitely  local  character.  The  important  symptoms  relate  to 
the  various  tracts  or  bundles  of  fibres  which  pass  from  the  cortex  through 
the  internal  capsule.  These  include  the  motor  and  the  various  sensory 
tracts,  the  olfactory,  auditory,  visual,  and  speech  tracts.  Any  of  these 
may  be  pressed  upon,  and  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  will  depend  upon 
the'  size  of  the  tumour  and  the  extent  of  the  pressure.  If  only  the 
anterior  part  of  the  capsule  is  affected  there  may  be  no  s>'Tnptom8 ;  if  the 
middle  fibres,  hemiplegia  and  disturbances  of  articulation ;  if  the  posterior 
fibres,  hemianaesthesia.  All  these  may  be  associated,  and  any  of  them 
may  be  complete  or  partial.  Tumours  in  this  situation  are  apt  to  im- 
plicate the  cranial  nerves.  Optic  neuritis  is  quite  constant,  and  appears 
early.     Localised  or  general  convulsions  are  rare. 

The  peculiar  symptoms  pointing  to  tumours  of  the  crura  cerebri  are 
nystagmus,  strabismus,  and  loss  of  pupillary  reflex,  sometimes  with  gen- 
eral muscular  inco-ordination,  and  a  staggering  gait.  There  is  usually 
third-nerve  paralysis  on  the  side  of  the  tumour,  and  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  hemiplegia  witli  which  it  is  often  associated.  This  variety  of 
crossed  paralysis  is  quite  diagnostic.  The  symptoms  of  third-nerve 
paralysis  are  external  strabismus,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  ptosis. 
In  these  cases  optic  neuritis  appears  early.  There  may  be  a  complicat- 
ing hydrocephalus.  While  hemiplegia  is  commonly  present  with  large 
tumours,  it  may  be  absent  with  small  ones,  or  may  appear  later  than 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 

Tumours  of  the  pons  are  quite  common.  The  diagnostic  s}Tiiptoms 
consist  in  crossed  paralysis,  the  cranial-nerve  symptoms  being  on  the 
side  of  the  tumour,  and  the  general  motor  and  sensory  symptoms  on 
the  opposite  side.  When  the  seat  is  the  upper  half  of  the  pons,  the  third 
and  fifth  nerves  are  apt  to  be  implicated,  giving  rise  to  ptosis,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  external  strabismus,  trophic  disturl)ancos  such  as  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  and  neuralgic  pain  in  the  face.  Tumours  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  pons  involve  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves,  causing  internal 
strabismus,  contracted  pupils,  facial  paralysis,  sometimes  deafness,  and 
auditory  vertigo.  Other  symptoms  associated  with  tumours  of  the  pons 
are  headache,  vomiting  and  optic  neuritis;  convulsions  being  rare. 
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l^uniours  of  the  medulla  are  recognised  by  the  involvement  of  the 
glossopharyngeal,  pneumogaHtric,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal 
nerves.  There  are  difficulty  of  deglutition,  irregular  respiration,  irreg- 
ular pulse,  and  vaso-motor  disturbances,  such  as  flushing  of  the  face 
and  perspiration.  There  may  be  projectile  vomiting,  pol>'uria  or  gly- 
cosuria, opisthotonus,  difficulty  in  articulation  or  in  sucking,  and  in 
protrusion  of  the  tongue.  When  large,  these  tumours  may  produce 
s\inptoms  of  pressure  uj)on  the  motor  or  sensory  tracts — paralysis,  or 
partial  anaesthesia,  with  rigidity  and  exaggerated  reflexes. 

Tumours  of  the  cerebellum  are  especially  important,  this  being  the 
most  frequent  location  in  childhood.  When  only  one  hemisphere  is 
affected  there  may  be  no  local  symptoms.  Tumours  involving  the  mid- 
dle lobe,  or  those  large  enough  to  produce  pressure  upon  the  middle  lobe, 
give  rise  to  vertigo  and  cerebellar  ataxia.  Vertigo  is  especially  frequent ; 
it  may  occur  with  headache.  Cerebellar  ataxia  is  different  from  the 
ataxia  due  to  a  spinal-cord  lesion,  and  strikingly  resembles  that  of  intcfxi- 
cation.  It  may  increase  until  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk,  although 
there  is  no  loss  of  muscular  power.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom,  as 
are  also  optic  neuritis,  and  headache  which  is  usually  occipital.  When 
there  is  secondary  hydrocephalus,  as  is  not  uncommon,  mental  symptoms 
are  present,  and  there  may  be  enlargement  of  the  head.  Opisthotonus 
is  occasionally  seen,  but  general  convulsions  are  rare. 

Diagnosis. — The  size  of  the  tumour  is  to  be  determined  mainly  by  the 
general  symptoms,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  order  of  their 
development.  A  diagnosis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour  is  really  not 
of  much  importance;  but  some  information  upon  this  point  may  be 
gained  from  tlie  consideration  of  its  etiology,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  the  age  of  the  patient.  Cerebral  tumour  may  be  confounded  with 
abscess,  tuberculous  meningitis,  chronic  basilar  meningitis,  and  chronic 
hydrocephalus.  The  symptoms  distinguishing  tumour  from  abscess  are 
the  following:  Tumour  may  occur  at  any  age;  without  definite  etiology, 
excepting  when  tuberculous;  the  progress  is  steady,  but  generally  slow, 
new  symptoms  being  continually  added;  headache  is  more  constant  and 
more  severe;  optic  neuritis  more  frequent;  cranial  nerves  more  often 
involved;  mental  disturbances  more  marked;  focal  symptoms  are  often 
definite;  fever  and  leucocytosis  are  absent;  duration,  six  months  to  two 
years.  As  compared  with  the  above,  abscess  is  not  so  frequent,  being 
especially  rare  in  infancy ;  there  is  a  definite  history  of  traumatism  or  ear 
disease;  progress  more  irregular;  symptoms  often  intermittent;  head- 
ache less  severe;  mental  symptoms  less  marked;  optic  neuritis  and  in- 
volvement of  the  cranial  nerves  less  frequent;  focal  symptoms  usually 
indefinite;  localised  tenderness  over  the  scalp  more  constant;  fever  and 
leucocytosis  present  except  in  the  latent  period;  the  most  frequent 
complication  is  acute  meningitis. 
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Cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  which  may  be  confounded  with 
tumour  are  those  of  slow  course  sometimes  seen  in  older  children.  The 
difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  increased  by  the  frequent  association  of  tuber- 
culous tumours  with  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  main  points  of  dif- 
ference are  that  in  tumour  the  symptoms  are  more  localised  and  the 
course  generally  much  slower.  Almost  every  individual  symptom,  how- 
ever, may  be  present  in  the  two  conditions. 

Chronic  basilar  meningitis  may  ])roduce  symptoms  almost  identical 
with  those  of  tumour  in  the  posterior  fossa.  It  is,  however,  confined  to 
infancy;  hydrocephalus  and  opisthotonus  are  much  more  marked  than 
are  usually  seen  with  tumour. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  may  resemble  tumour;  this  occurs  so  fre- 
quently as  a  lesion  secondary  to  tumour  that  the  question  often  arises 
whether  there  is  only  hydroceplialus,  or  there  is  in  addition  a  tumour. 
Primary  hydrocephalus  is  usually  congenital,  and  commonly  attains  to 
a  greater  degree  tlian  is  seen  in  secondary  hydrocephalus. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cerebral  tumour,  while  bad,  is  not  hope- 
less. Cases  are  occasionally  seen  which  exhibit  all  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  tumour,  even  including  optic  neuritis,  which  recover  per- 
fectly. These  are  probably  syphilitic,  although  often  no  such  histor}' 
can  be  obtained.  In  other  cases,  most  frequently  of  a  tuberculous  na- 
ture, an  arrest  of  the  growth  occurs  and  the  patient  recovers  with  some 
function  of  the  brain  impaired;  usually  there  is  loss  of  vision  or  some 
paralysis.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  progress  is  steadily  downward 
until  death. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  syphilis,  the  iodide  of 
potassium  should  be  given  in  large  doses  and  continued  for  a  long  period; 
the  effect  of  this  drug  even  in  tumours  not  syphilitic  is  sometimes 
beneficial.  Starr  refers  to  a  case  in  which  symptoms  of  six  months' 
duration,  including  optic  neuritis,  entirely  disappeared  under  the  use 
of  mercury  and  the  iodide.  The  tumour  was  supposed  to  be  gumma,  but 
an  autopsy  obtained  six  months  later  showed  it  to  be  a  sarcomatous  cyst. 
For  a  discussion  upon  the  surgical  aspect  of  the  treatment  of  brain 
tumoui*s,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Starr's  work  on  Brain  Surgery. 

HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Hydrocephalus,  or  "water  on  the  brain;'  consists  in  an  accumulation 
of  serum  in  the  cranial  cavity.  This  may  be  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  pia  (external  hydrocephalus)  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
(internal  hydrocephalus).  The  former  is  secondary  and  is  quite  rare, 
while  the  latter  is  not  uncommon.  Hydrocephalus  may  be  acute  or 
chronic. 

Acute  hydroceplialus  is  secondary  to  basilar  meningitis,  which  is  usu- 
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ally  of  tuberculous  origin.  Tlie  terms  tuberculous  meningitis  and  acute 
Imli-occphalus  arc  t'ometimcB  used  synonymously.  A  moderate  distention 
of  thi-  ventricles  is  fretguent  in  all  varieties  of  acute  meningitis.  The 
amount  of  lluid  in  acute  liydroecplialus  is  not  gixsat,  there  being  rarely 
more  than  (liree  or  four  ounces  present. 

Chronic  external  hydrocephaloi  except  in  its  mild  form  is  extremely 
rare,  and  is  nearly  always  a  secondary  lesion.  It  may  follow  meningeal 
lia-morrhage,  jiachyineningitis,  or  any  lesion  causing  cerebral  atrophy.  It 
is  seen  in  its  most  marked  form  asi;ociated  with  congenital  malforma- 
tions of  the  brain,  particularly  imperfect  development  of  the  hemi- 
s|ilicrc,''.     (Si'c  Fig.  r.':t.)     On  incising  the  dura  mater  a  few  ounces,  or 


r    DEVELOFMEtTF 

or  THR  HKMiHFiiKnKH.  Pntjpnl  thrc^c  and  n  half  nirinlhx  iA<\:  hpad  mrainirtKl  20H 
iDrhr«;  inrmL'v  in  siir. :.'  ini'hrii  in  tin-  six  weckn  l>efon:  death:  aj-mptoniii  wore  typical 
uf  ordjiiary  internal  hydnirviihaliiH.  In  the  |>irtUTe  thp  Nmall  kizi-  (if  the  cerpbnim 
ia  bmt  judsixl  by  romiiHriwm  witii  thi-  i-crobi-Huni,  whirh  in  riDmial.  The  hcnii- 
aphi-n-H  wiTi'mdimciilary;  the  Imiial  KaiiKliu  "fre  norniul;  thi-  erunisl  rnvity  coo- 
tainiHl  alxitit  oiii'  r>int  •>'  fluid. 


soirictiirios  even  a  pint,  of  senini  may  o;icn|)e.  The  wiivolutiona  are 
Boniewlmt  flattened,  and  inny  l>e  greatly  afropbied.  Other  lesions  are 
found  eilber  in  the  brain  or  in  the  dura  mator.  Kxternid  hydrocephaluB 
may  cause  enhir;rcinont  of  tbe  head  and  sej«>ralion  of  the  sutures,  and 
in  fact  iriusl  of  tin-  symiifonis  of  tbe  infernal  varicly:  but  usually  it  is 
not  severe  encaigh  to  give  rise  to  any  decided  nyiriptoms. 
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CHRONIC  INTERNAL  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

This  is  the  important  variety,  and  wlien  no  qualifying  term  is  men- 
tioned this  is  the  form  of  hydrocephalus  which  is  always  understood. 

Etiology. — This  occurs  both  as  a  primary  and  a  secondary  condition. 
When  secondary  it  is  usually  associated  with  tumours  of  the  base  of  the 
brain  or  with  chronic  basilar  meningitis,  either  simple  or  tuberculous.  It 
is  in  these  cases  a  mechanical  condition  caused  by  pressure  which  oblit- 
erates the  openings  from  the  lateral  ventricles  into  the  fourth  ventricle, 
or  the  foramen  of  Magendie. 

The  causes  of  primary  hydrocephalus  are  as  yet  very  little  under- 
stood. In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  disease  is  congenital,  gen- 
erally beginning  in  the  latter  months  of  intra-uterine  life.  Some  of  these 
cases  are  clearly  syphilitic.  Rickets  and  hydrocephalus  are  occasionally 
associated,  but  so  infrequently  as  to  make  a  definite  etiological  connec- 
tion between  them  very  doubtful.  The  rachitic  head  has  been  so  often 
mistaken  for  hydrocephalus  that  an  erroneous  notion  has  arisen  as  to 
the  frequent  association  of  these  two  diseases.  Heredity  is  a  factor  of 
some  importance;  numerous  instances  are  on  record  where  two  children 
in  the  same  family  have  been  affected.  Hydrocephalus  not  infrequently 
develops  after  successful  operations  upon  spina  bifida  or  encephalocele. 

Lesions. — The  difference  between  the  primary  and  secondary  cases  is 
chiefly  one  of  degree.  The  amount  of  fluid  in  secondary  cases  is  rarely 
more  than  three  or  four  ounces.  In  primary  cases  it  is  usually  from 
half  a  pint  to  one  pint,  but  it  may  be  very  great.  In  one  of  my  own  cases 
there  was  removed  from  the  head  of  a  child,  who  died  at  four  months, 
five  pints  of  fluid.  Larger  quantities  than  this  have  been  reported,  but 
not  so  far  as  I  am  aware  at  so  early  an  age.  In  composition  this  re- 
sembles the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  An  examination  in  one  of  my  cases 
showed  it  to  be  a  clear,  translucent  fluid,  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction, 
specific  gravity  1.00.5,  containing  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  alka- 
line phosphates,  and  a  trace  of  albumin.  In  some  sjU'cimens  sugar  is 
found.  In  cases  of  inflanmiatory  origin  the  amount  of  albumin  is  gen- 
erally larger,  and  the  fluid  may  be  slightly  turbid.  The  effusion  may  be- 
come purulent  from  accidental  infection  resulting  from  operation,  from 
rupture,  or,  as  in  one  of  my  cases,  from  infection  through  the  sac  of  a 
s[)ina  bifida  with  which  it  was  comj)licated,  the  process  extending  to  the 
brain  through  the  central  canal  of  the  cord. 

The  changes  in  the  brain  result  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  ventricles.  The  septum  lucidum  is  usually  broken  down, 
and  all  the  avenues  of  communication  l>etween  the  ventricular  cavities 
are  greatly  enlarged.  The  continuous  distention  results  in  a  gradual 
thinning  of  the  brain  substance  which  forms  the  ventricular  walls;  often 
these  are  found  only  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  even  less 
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flian  fiiis,  tlie  corU'x  being  a  mere  pliell  (Fig.  124).  In  one  of  my 
autopsies  the  epemlyma  of  the  ventricle  and  the  pia  mater  were  in  places 
actually  in  contact,  all  of  the  brain  tissue  having  lieen  absorbed;  the 
hraiu  resembled  a  large 
double  cyst.  In  a  case  of 
IVteriion's,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  portion 
of  one  tern poro-Rp hen oidal 
lohe,  all  of  both  hcmi- 
splicres  had  disapiiciired, 
the  i-ercbellum  and  Imsa! 
ganglia  alone  being  in- 
tact. Tlie  brain  is  always 
ana>mic,  and  the  gray  and 
while  substance  may  l>e  in- 
distinguishable. The 
ciianges  are  largely  me- 
<'haui('ul,  the  microscope 
showing,  in  my  case  just 
referred  to,  only  granular 
matter  and  round  nuclei 
evidently  from  broken- 
down  nerve  ceils.  In  less 
severe  cases  the  changes  may  be  slight.  It  is,  however,  always  furprising 
to  see  the  amount  of  compression  whidi  the  cortex  will  tolerate  without 
interference  with  its  functions,  provided  tlie  pressure  conies  gradually. 
The  e|H'iidyma  may  he  normal,  but  it  is  usually  soinewbat  thickened  and 
pale,  somctimea  grannhir,  and  may  be  infiltrated  with  new  cells.  When 
infwtion  lakes  place  an  acute  epcndymitis  may  be  set  up.  Chronic  in- 
tlamination  of  the  ependynia  is  thought  to  be  the  essential  lesion  in  many 
of  the  jirimary  cases,  whether  of  simple  or  syphilitic  origin. 

The  bones  of  tiie  skull  arc  markedly  affected;  the  sutures  at  the 
vault  are  widely  separatetl,  and  sometimes  even  those  at  the  base.  After 
the  removal  of  the  fluid  the  head  collapses,  giving  an  appearance  which 
has  lieen  well  likened  to  a  "bag  of  bones."  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  hydriR'eplialus  may  cwsist  with  premnfure  iissification, 
in  which  case  the  head  may  he  small.  In  tlio  cases  which  recover,  the 
wide  ga|)S  in  the  skull  may  he  clofjcd  by  the  development  of  Wormian 
iKmcs;  but  ossification  is  often  not  complete  until  the  fifth  or  si.vth  year. 

The  nifwt  frctjuent  lesion  associated  with  congenital  hydrocephalus 
is  spina  liifida,  in  which  ease  there  may  also  l>c  a  patency  of  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord;  more  rarely  meningiH-ele  or  encephalwele  are 
met  with.  Sometimes  there  are  deformities  iu  other  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  club-fool  or  hare-lip. 


1. 134. — Verticai.  Transverse  Section  orABKAnr 
IN  Congenital  Hidrocephalus.  Crooi  a  rhild 
who  died  at  the  ase  of  thren  weeks.  ,1 .  (liHtended 
lateral  ventricle;  B,  its  descending  horn. 
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Symptomi. — Hydrocephalus  may  exist  with  a  small  head.  In  this 
condition  there  is  usually  premature  ossification  of  the  cranial  bones. 
Four  such  cases  have  come  under  my  notice,  one  chihl  having  lived  to 
be  fourteen  months  old.  These  children  arc  usually  idiotic,  and  die  at 
an  early  age,  often  from  convulsions.  In  suoli  cases  other  malformations 
of  the  hrain  are  fre<|uently  associated. 

Hydrocephalus,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned,  is  recognised  by  the 
increased  size  of  the  head.  In  order  to  estimate  tlie  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment, it  must  be  remembered  that  at  birth  the  circumference  of  the 
normal  head  is  aliout  14  inches,  and  at  one  year  from  18  to  10  inches. 
The  degree  of  enlargement  in  hydroceplialus  may  \k  very  great.  In  one 
of  my  cases,  the  head  at  four  months  measured  24^  inches.  In  another 
at  ten  and  a  half  months,  26^  inches.     Steincr  has  rejiorted  a  remark- 


able case  in  which  the  head  at  eight  months  monsured  32J  inches. 
When  the  enlargement  of  the  head  is  not  great  the  diagnosis  is  not  so 
easy.  Hydriicophalic  enlargement  is  commonly  syninietrical  and  in  all 
directions.  The  head  is  sometimes  globular  in  outline  and  sometimes 
pyramidal  (Fig.  125).  The  forehead  is  exceedingly  high  and  project- 
ing, and  there  is  a  prominence  of  the  frontal  eminences  seen  in  no  other 
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form  of  enlargement.  The  sutures  may  be  separated  from  half  an  inch 
to  two  or  three  inches;  the  fontanel  is  very  large,  tense,  and  bulging; 
the  veins  of  the  scalp  are  enlarged  and  prominent.  In  marked  eases 
fluctuation  may  be  readily  obtained,  and  the  head  may  even  be  distinctly 
translucent. 

In  the  acquired  form  all  these  symptoms  are  less  marked,  and  if  ossi- 
fication of  the  skull  has  taken  place  it  is  often  impossible  to  discover 
any  increase  in  size.  1'he  rate  of  growth  of  the  head  varies  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  it  is  the  surest  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  case.  The 
increase  in  circumference  is  usually  from  one  to  three  inches  a  month. 

The  primary  cases  are  for  the  most  part  of  congenital  origin,  and  the 
child  may  die  in  utero.  At  other  times  the  process  may  have  advanced 
so  far  before  birth  that  puncture  of  the  head  is  necessary  before  delivery 
is  ])ossible.  In  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  no  symptoms  are  observed 
at  birth,  or  the  head  is  only  slightly  larger  than  normal.  L^sually  nothing 
is  noticed  until  the  child  is  two  or  three  months  old,  when  it  is  discov- 
ered that  tlie  head  is  increasing  in  size  at  an  abnormal  rate.  If  the 
progress  is  rapid,  other  symptoms  are  soon  evident:  the  infant  can  not 
hold  uj)  his  head ;  he  is  lethargic,  and  all  his  j)erceptions  are  dulled,  sight 
and  hearing  included;  there  may  be  a  general  flaccid  condition  of  all 
the  nmscles  of  the  extremities  due  to  a  slight  general  paresis,  but  more 
often  there  is  rigidity,  which  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  legs,  but 
sometimes  in  the  arms;  the  hands  are  often  clenched,  with  the  thumbs 
adducted ;  the  reflexes  are  exaggerated ;  the  pupils  are  generally  con- 
tracted and  equal,  though  they  may  be  dilated ;  nystagmus  and  conver- 
gent strabismus  are  often  present.  Convulsions  may  occur  from  time  to 
time,  or  mav  be  deferred  until  near  the  close  of  the  disease.  As  the  head 
enlarges  the  body  usually  wastes,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  two 
may  seem  greater  than  it  really  is. 

Such  (congenital  cases  rarely  see  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  are 
often  fatal  during  the  first  six  months.  The  causes  of  death  are 
marasmus,  convulsions,  and  intercurrent  disease,  rarely  rupture  of  the 
head. 

In  the  cases  which  develop  more  slowly,  the  symptoms  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  head  may  not  attain  at  eighteen  months  the  size  reached  in 
the  other  cases  at  the  third  or  fourth  month.  The  surprising  thing 
about  many  of  these  cases  is  that  the  distinctly  cerebral  symptoms  are 
so  few.  When  the  pressure  develops  gradually,  the  brain  seems  able  to 
tolerate  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  it.  The  more  readily  the  bones 
of  the  skull  yield  to  pressure  the  fewer  are  the  nervous  symptoms; 
hence,  other  things  I)(»ing  e(jual,  they  are  less  marked  when  the  disease 
begins  before  the  sutures  are  firmly  ossified  than  in  the  later  cases.  A 
comparatively  small  amount  of  effusion  may  cause  very  marked  symp- 
toms in  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  while  a  much  larger  amount,  in 
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an  infant  of  a  year,  may  produce  much  less  disturbance.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  secondary  hydrocephalus  causes  such  striking  symptoms, 
although  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  small. 

Whether  the  progress  of  these  cases  is  slow  or  rapid,  the  development 
of  the  children  is  greatly  retarded.  Many  are  not  able  to  support  the 
head  until  two  or  three  years  old ;  frequently  they  do  not  walk  until  five 
or  six  years  old.  The  special  senses  are  generally  not  noticeably  affected, 
but  intelligence  in  most  cases  is  interfered  with — in  some  only  slightly, 
in  others  very  markedly,  while  some  are  idiotic.  Contractions  of  the 
extremities  are  occasionally  seen,  but  usually  more  of  the  hands  than 
the  legs.  Sensation  is  not  often  affected.  The  course  is  a  very  chronic 
one.  From  time  to  time  there  are  exacerbations  of  the  symptoms,  and 
even  intercurrent  meningitis  may  be  excited. 

Prognosis. — Most  of  the  congenital  cases  are  fatal  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  hydrocephalic  child  reaches  the  age 
of  seven  years.  The  process  may,  however,  go  on  up  to  a  certain  age. 
and  then  cease  spontaneously,  and  the  child  may  go  through  life  with 
a  head  very  much  larger  than  normal  and  usually  with  a  mental  condi- 
tion somewhat  impaired.  Retrogression  of  the  symptoms  is,  however, 
never  to  be  looked  for. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  symptom  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
head,  and  this  can  onlv  be  arrived  at  by  careful  measurement  and  com- 
parison  with  the  normal  size.  The  rapidity  of  growth  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant for  diagnosis  as  the  fact  of  enlargement.  If  the  head  grows  as 
much  as  an  inch  a  month  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  enlargement 
most  frequently  confounded* with  hydrocephalus  is  that  which  occurs  in 
rickets.  In  the  latter  disease  it  is  almost  invariably  irregular;  there  are 
prominences  over  the  two  frontal  eminences  and  over  the  parietal  bones, 
often  with  furrows  between  them ;  the  size  of  the  head  is  chiefly  due  to 
thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  the  marked  prominence  of  the 
forehead  is  not  seen,  and  the  increase  in  the  bi-parietal  diameter  is  not 
present;  furthermore,  there  are  other  signs  of  rickets. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  any  8us})icion  of  syphilis,  mercurial  inunc- 
tions should  be  employed,  and  potassium  iodide  given  internally  in  full 
doses.  Of  all  the  operative  measures  that  have  been  proposed  for  this 
condition,  and  their  name  is  legion,  the  only  one  at  the  present  time 
which  seems  to  hold  out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  })ermanent  improve- 
ment is  auto-drainage.  This  consists  in  establishing  a  communication 
between  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles  and  the  sub-arachnoid  space.  By 
this  means  the  fluid  is  conducted  to  a  place  from  which  it  can  be  ab- 
sorbed. A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  now  been  treated  in  this 
way.  The  dangers  of  the  operation  are  considerable,  nearly  half  the  pa- 
tients having  died  as  the  direct  result  of  it.  Of  those  who  have  survived, 
a  number  have  shown  improvement  and  a  few  very  striking  improve- 
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ment,  but  no  complete  cures  have  been  reported.  Operation  is  not  to  be 
recommended  in  early  cases  with  rapidly  increasing  enlargement.  The 
best  results  have  been  obtained  in  old  cases  which  have  reached  a  nearly 
stationary  condition. 

INFANTILE  CEREBRAL  PARALYSIS. 
(Spastic  DipUgiGf  Paraplegia,  or  Hemiplegia.) 

Under  the  term  cerebral  paralysis  are  included  several  groups  of  cases 
with  causes  quite  dissimilar,  but  having  certain  definite  clinical  features 
in  common.  While  the  symptomatology  is  quite  clear,  there  are  many 
questions  relating  to  the  pathology  that  are  not  yet  fully  settled,  al- 
though much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  within  the  last  few  years. 
Paralysis  depending  upon  cerebral  tumour,  abscess,  or  hydrocephalus  is 
not  included  in  this  chapter. 

The  cases  of  cerebral  paralysis  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
according  as  the  paralysis  depends  upon  conditions  existing  prior  to 
birth,  upon  those  connected  with  birth,  or  upon  those  of  subsequent 
development. 

I.  Paralysis  of  Intra-TJterine  Origin. — This  is  the  least  frequent  con- 
dition. In  such  cases  there  is  some  congenital  defect  in  the  brain,  due 
sometimes  to  arrest  of  development,  at  others  to  such  intra-uterine  lesions 
as  haemorrhage  or  thrombosis.  There  may  be  porencephalus,  or  cysts 
extending  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  sometimes  communicat- 
ing with  the  ventricles.  The  origin  of  this  condition  is  for  the  most 
part  unknown.  In  rare  cases  the  paralysis  is  due  to  cortical  agenesis,^  a 
condition  in  which  the  brain  may  seem  normal  to  the  naked  eye,  but  the 
microscope  shows  a  complete  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  cells  of  the 
cortex,  usually  affecting  both  hemispheres.  In  still  other  cases  there  are 
found  gross  defects  in  development  in  the  motor  centres  of  the  cortex. 
Sii(*Ii  a  lesion  is  shown  in  Fig.  137.  Cases  in  which  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  intra-uterine  haemorrhage  are  very  rare. 

Syviptoms, — In  most  of  the  paralyses  due  to  intra-uterine  lesions, 
loss  of  power  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms,  and  usually  not  the  most 
prominent.  It  is  rare  that  there  is  not  some  mental  impairment,  and 
usually  idiocy  is  present.  The  tyi)e  of  paralysis  is  nearly  always  diplegic 
or  para])legic.  When  this  is  due  to  arrested  cortical  development,  a 
general  flaccid ity  of  the  muscles  may  be  seen  instead  of  the  rigidity  so 
characteristic  of  the  other  forms  of  cerebral  paralysis. 

IT.  Birth-Paralysis. — Cerebral  birth-paralysis  is  due  in  nearly  all 
cases  to  meningeal  haemorrhage.  The  primary  lesions  and  the  early 
symptoms  have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  Diseases  of 
the  Newly  Born.     The  secondary  lesions  present  considerable  variety. 

^  For  fuller  description,  see  Sachs'  Nervous  Diseases  of  Children. 
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There  may  be  found  (1)  meningo-encephalitis,  (2)  atrophy  and  Bclerosis 
of  the  cortex,  (3)  cysta  upon  the  surface,  (4)  secondary  degenerations  in 
the  spinal  t-ord. 

1.  Meniiigo-eiirfiihalitia. — This  lesion  is  oftt'n  quite  diffuse.  There 
is  thickening  of  the  pia  mater,  and  it  is  usually  adherent  to  the  brain 
substance.    The  cortex  is  involved  to  a  variable  degree,  depending  some- 


^-^„  „?-?*' /tJfr 


Fio.  126. — Extensive  Athopht  and  StLBKOsifl  of  the  Rioht  Hehisphebe.  From  >a 
iofsnt  seven  and  a  half  months  oltl:  probably  the  irsult  of  a  meninKeal  hEpmnirhoBe 
at  birth  (latprsl  view).  Hwter;/ .^Twelve  hours  after  birlh  was  seized  with  gpuenil 
convuUiiitis.  which  rontinued  for  three  dayit.  No  other  nymptoms  nofirud  till  one 
month  before  death,  when  weaknosB  of  Ihe  Irft  arm  was  observed.  Nevur  held  hend 
KTcrX.  Was  phiinp  and  well  iiuurisheil;  died  from  cr>'Bip(.-las.  Avlopty. — Pia  not 
adhfrent;  n  large  cyst  occupied  the  reciiin  <)f  the  oeeipital  and  jiosterior  part  of  the 
parietal  lobes,  showinn  in  its  floor  discolouration  und  pigment ation,  evidently  from 
an  old  hsnicirrhaee.      Itight  optic  nerve,  tract,  und  crus  much  snutller  than  the  left. 

what  Upon  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  iuitial  lesion  and  the 
antop!<y.  Thi'  follnwiiijt  were  the  itiicroscnpical  changes  found  by  Sachs' 
in  tlie  brain  of  a  child  in  my  wards  at  the  Babies'  Hospital,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  one  year  of  measles :  The  lesions  were  found  everywhere  in 
tiic  cortex.  The  pia  was  universally  adherent,  and  showed  general  cel- 
lular infiltration;  its  Hood- vessels  showed  miirked  cell  proliferation. 
and  the  veins  in  the  sub-pial  space  were  dilated  and  filled  with  blood. 
In  the  pia  dipping  in  between  the  convolutions  similar  changes  were 
present.     In  the  cortex  few,  if  any,  normal  pyramidal  cells  were  found, 

'  The  clinical  features  of  Ihis  case  are  quite  as  inlcrestinK  as  Ihr  pathok^cal  6nd- 
ingB.  The  child  was  a  first-bom,  delivered  aft^r  a  dry  labour  of  forty-eight  houra. 
It  was  asphyxiated,  and  from  the  first  days  of  iia  life  it  hud  attacks  of  convulsions, 
usually  repeated  many  times  a  day.  During  one  of  these  convulsionii  the  photograph 
from  which  Fig.  127  was  made,  was  taken  by  Dr.  Pet4'rt<on.  The  child  had  the  symp- 
totna  of  typical  spaatic  paraplegia — the  arms  being,  however,  slightly  involved- 
retarded  mental  development,  and  coovcrgent  Btrabiiimua. 
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but  in  the  outer  layers  were  an  enormouB  number  of  Binall  glia  cells. 
Mmiy  of  tlio  blooil-vcBPolB  eliowed  a  cell- proli fern t ion  of  ilieir  walls. 
There  was  alwi  degoueration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord. 

2.  Atrophy  and  Sclerosis. — These  changes  vary  much  in  extent  and 
degree.  There  may  bo  only  a  circumscribed  area  in  which  the  convolu- 
tions are  small,  firmer  than  usual,  and  covered  witli  an  adherent  pia,  or 
thcro  may  be  an  atrophy  so  extensive  as  to  involve  a  large  part  of  one 
hemisphere  (Fig.  126).  or  sometimes  of  both  lieinispheros.  Usually  the 
lesion  is  somewhat  dilTuse  over  the  convexity  of  both  sides,  and  much 
more  frequently  of  the  anterior  than  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  brain. 
Where  a  depression  of  the  hrain  exists  the  space  is  filled  with  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  a  deformity  of  the  skull. 

3.  Cpsts  upon  the  surface  may  occur  alone  or  in  connection  with  the 
lesions  just  mentioned.  These  are  usually  small,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  but  tliey  may  cover  a  large  part  of  a  hemisphere.  Such  large 
cysts  are  sometimes  classed  as  cases  of  external  hydrocephalus. 

4.  Secondary  degenerations  of  the  internal  capsule  and  the  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord  are  found  in  most  of  the  cases  associated  with  ex- 
tensile atropliy  and  sclerosis,  and  in  many  of  those  in  which  only  me- 
ningo-encephalitis  is  present. 

Symptoms. — The  type  of  paralysis  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
extent  and  position  of  the  original  lesion.     A  diffuse  lesion  is  followed 


during  an  Rltack, 


by  diplegia:  one  not  qnite  so  extensive  by  paraplegia;  one  affecting  one 
side  only,  by  lieniiple^Ma,  or  even  monoplegia,  though  thin  ir!  very  rare. 
The  relative  frenueney  of  the  different  forms  will  vary  according  to  the 
age  at  which  the  patients  come  under  observation.     According  to  my 
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t^»»  \>)«<-rvai  kilo,  wlik'h  liave  l>ei>n  chiefly  upon  infante,  the  cases  of 
»li|*l«V<a  ami  iwraitK^ia  hiiw'  »»uinumbered  those  of  hemiplegia  more 
(h*«  fvHir  h'  i*iu\  Mv  U'liof  is  th*t  the  grett  majority  of  the  congenital 
%'«!»i'»,  ot  (h>>is^>  tiuv  lv>  1i»'UK»rrl«ip>  oivurring  ai  birth,  are  diplegias  or 
)viirA',vo9:tAs.  ;*ni!  tltat  xt^n'  many  t>f  them  suivumb  during  the  first  tvo 
»\"«rs:  ivox'xxT,  tho  cas-s  i«f  ht'niipK'^ia.  beonse  of  the  less  serious 
V-s^^ii.  "i»x"  K'.v.vh  Siii^T.  l*:}*;e^ia  and  [larafdegia  will  therefore  be  con- 
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In  the  milder  cases  the  early  s>Tiiptom8  may  be  overlooked,  and  noth- 
ing excite  suspicion  until  the  infant  is  six  or  eight  months  old.  There 
is  then  discovered  unmistakable  muscular  weakness;  the  child  does  not 
sit  up,  or  even  hold  up  the  head  when  the  trunk  is  supported.  Often 
there  is  observed  before  this  time  a  tendency  to  stiffen  the  body  and  to 
throw  the  head  backward,  owing  to  spasm  of  the  cervical  or  spinal  mus- 
cles. The  muscular  weakness  is  often  mistaken  for  rickets,  or  regarded 
simply  as  backwardness.  A  closer  examination  usually  discloses  the  pres- 
ence of  some  rigidity  of  the  extremities,  particularly  of  the  legs,  and 
exaggeration  of  the  knee-jerks.  As  the  child  grows  older  other  symp- 
toms of  imperfect  development  become  more  and  more  evident. 

There  are  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  skull,  this  being  usually  smaller 
than  normal  in  all  its  diameters,  or  there  may  be  asymmetry.  There  is 
an  arrest  of  development  in  the  paralysed  limbs.  These  are  both  smaller 
and  shorter  than  normal.  In  many  cases  abnormal  movements  are  seen, 
which  may  be  of  an  irregular  choreic  type,  or  they  may  be  athetoid. 
Epilepsy  develops  in  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent  of  all  these 
patients. 

III.  Acute  Acquired  Paralysis. — This  is  usually  of  the  hemiplegic 
type,  although  diplegia  and  paraplegia  may  in  rare  instances  be  met 
with.  This  group  includes  cases  developing  at  any  time  after  birth,  but 
the  great  majority  of  those  seen  in  childhood  begin  before  the  fifth 
vear. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  is  often  obscure.  The  paralysis  sometimes 
follows  traumatism.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  diphtheria,  variola,  or  pneumonia.  Much  more  frequently 
than  with  any  of  these  diseases  it  occurs  during 'pertussis,  being  usually 
the  outcome  of  a  severe  paroxysm.  .The  frequency  with  which  these 
cases  are  ushered  in  with  convulsions  has  led  many  to  assign  this  as 
tiie  cause  of  the  paralysis.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  convulsions  are  more 
often  the  result  than  the  cause  of  the  lesion.  In  some  of  the  acute 
in fla minatory  cases  the  cause  is  possibly  the  same  as  in  acute  polio- 
mvelitis. 

Lesions, — The  lesions  of  acute  cerebral  palsy  may  be  grouped  under 
three  heads:  (1)  those  of  the  blood-vessels;  (2)  those  of  the  membranes; 
(3)  those  of  the  brain  substance. 

1.  Lesions  of  the  Blood-vessels. — There  may  be  haemorrhage,  em- 
bolism, or  thrombosis.  Ilajmorrhage  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  is 
usually  meningeal,  rarely  cerebral.  It  occurs  more  frequently  at  the  con- 
vexity than  at  the  base,  and  is  often  diffuse.  Meningeal  hajmorrhage 
may  result  from  pachymeningitis.  It  may  be  due  to  traumatism,  when 
it  is  also  from  the  dura  mater ;  or  from  the  acute  hypera?mia  accompany- 
ing paroxysms  of  pertussis,  wlien  it  may  be  from  the  dura  or  the  pia ; 
or  it  may  be  secondary  to  thrombosis  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 
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Acute  paralysis  sometimes  occurs  for  which  no  explanation  can  be 
found  at  autopsy.  An  infant  with  pneumonia  was  admitted  to  the 
Rabies'  Hospital,  who  had  developed,  a  few  days  before,  typical  right 
hemiplegia.  It  came  on  suddenly,  with  convulsions,  and  involved  the 
face,  arm,  and  leg.  The  arm  and  leg  appeared  to  be  completely  para- 
lysed, but  in  the  face  the  paralysis  was  incomplete.  The  paralysis 
had  jjegun  to  improve  somewhat  at  the  time  of  the  child's  death, 
which  occurred  a  little  over  a  week  after  its  onset.  At  the  autopsy 
no  gross  lesion  could  be  discovered.  A  careful  microscopical  exam- 
ination was  made,  and  nothing  abnormal  was  found  excej)t  a  slight 
increase  of  small  spheroidal  cells  about  some  of  the  meningeal  and 
ctortical  vessels  of  the  motor  area.  The  frontal  and  occipital  lobes  were 
normal. 

Symptoms, — While  diplegia  and  paraplegia  are  occasionally  seen, 
tbe  great  majority  of  cases  of  acquired  cerebral  palsy  are  of  the  hemi- 
plegic  variety.  When  diplegia  and  paraplegia  occur,  it  is  usually  in 
(*arly  infancy,  and  their  symptoms  and  course  differ  in  no  wise  from  the 
birth  palsies.  We  may  therefore  regard  hemiplegia  as  the  chief  mani- 
festation of  acquired  cerebral  palsy. 

Tbe  onset  of  the  paralysis  is  almost  invariably  sudden,  with  convul- 
sions, wliich  are  usually  repeated,  and  in  severe  cases  followed  by  loss  of 
consciousness.  In  the  secondary  cases  these  are  generally  the  only  symp- 
toms. In  one  of  my  cases  the  patient  went  to  bed  apparently  well,  and 
awoke  in  the  morning  with  hemiplegia.  Such  an  onset,  however,  is  very 
excepticmal. 

Wlien  the  paralysis  is  due  to  acute  poliencephalitis,  the  onset  is  usu- 
ally with  high  fever,  vomiting,  often  convulsions,  followed  by  delirium 
or  stupor.  These  general  symptoms  continue  for  a  variable  time,  usually 
two  or  three  days,  before  paralysis  is  seen.  The  temperature  in  most 
cases  is  from  101°  to  103°  F.,  and  the  fever  sometimes  follows,  sometimes 
precedes,  the  convulsions.  The  loss  of  consciousness  may  last  for  several 
days,. and  the  paralysis  is  frec^uently  not  discovered  until  consciousness 
is  regained.  If  there  is  a  very  extensive  lesion  there  may  be  diplegia, 
deep  coma,  and  death,  but  this  is  very  infrequent.  Usually  the  lesion  is 
more  limited,  and  tlie  symptcmis  are  those  of  typical  hemiplegia.  The 
face  sometimes  escajx^s,  and  if  involved  it  generally  soon  recovers.  The 
y)aralysis  of  tlie  arm  and  leg  is  at  first  complete,  but  may  improve  rap- 
idly in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Disturbances  of  sensation  may  be 
present,  but  are  usually  of  a  transient  character.  After  a  variable 
period,  from  one  to  several  weeks,  the  patient  begins  to  use  the  paralysed 
extremities,  first  the  leg,  afterward  the  arm,  as  in  adult  hemiplegia. 
1'he  convulsions  may  be  repeated  for  the  first  day  or  two,  but  prolonged 
or  continuous  convulsions  are  rare.     They  may  l)e  general  or  unilateral. 

With  lesions  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  speech  may  be  affected,  and 
40 
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not  infrequently  in  young  children  wheo  the  lesion  is  upon  the  rigbt 
side.  The  reflexes  are  ineruased  upon  the  affected  side,  and  a  slight 
ankle-clonus  may  be  present. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  child  may  be  able  to  walk,  dragging  the  af- 
fected leg.    The  recover)'  in  the  (eg  ia  eonietimes  complete,  but  in  most 
cases  a  slight  halt  in  the  gait  remains.    TIte  ami  usually  recovers  more 
slowly  than  the  leg,  and  contractures  are  likely  to  develop  after  a  variable 
time,  generally  two  or  three  years.     In 

SFig.  130  is  shown  a  frequent'  deformity 
of  the  upper  extremity.  Contractures 
of  the  leg  lead  to  various  forms  of 
talipes^  generally  equinus,  from  short- 
ening of  the  tendo-Achillifl.  Sometimes 
the  ami  or  the  leg  recovers  so  perfectly 
that  the  ease  may  he  regartietl  as  one 
of  monojilegia.  In  old  cases  the  para- 
lysed liml>s  are  atrophicl:  there  is  more 
or  less  rigidity,  and  the  spastic  condi- 
tion may  l>e  quite  marked.  I  have  seen 
this  limited  to  a  single  group  of  mus- 
cles in  the  1^,  Aphasia  is  common  in 
riglit  hemiplegias,  and  it  is  not  very  rare 
in  those  of  the  left  side,  because  infants 
api)ear  to  use  both  sides  of  the  brain 
with  nearly  equal  facility. 
Tiie  mental  condition  of  these  chil- 
dren is  often  nomial.  in  striking  con- 
trast witli  the  cases  of  congenital  di- 
plegia. The  earlier  the  paralysis  occurs 
the  more  likely  are  mental  symptoms 
to  he  present,  since  we  have  here  not 
only  tlie  direct  effect  of  the  lesion,  but 
I_Epr  *"■  arrested  development  of  some  part 
TRACT-  of  the  brain.  Kpilepsy  is  not  an  un- 
»'^Be-  ™'"n'on  sequel;  it  may  be  of  the  Jack- 
roBE.    Child  seven  yeara  old.  Bonian  ty|)e,  or  there  may  be  attacks  of 

general  convulsions.  In  other  cases 
there  are  post-hem ijilctric  movement.-!  of  a  choreic  or  atlietoid  character, 
or  irregular  inco-onlinate  movomenls. 

Prognoiis  of  Infantile  Cerebral  Paralysis. — In  dijilegin  and  para- 
plegia the  outlook  is  always  unfavourable.  A  very  large  numtier  of  these 
cases  wliith  are  due  either  to  intrauterine  or  birtii  le.fions  never  reach 
the  third  year,  hut  die  in  infancy  from  marasmus  or  acute  intercurrent 
disease.     Those  who  survive  usually  show  serious  mental  defects,  and 
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many  are  practically  helpless  on  account  of  the  extreme  spastic  condition 
of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities. 

In  hemiplegia  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favourahle.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  paralysis  is  of  the  acute  acquired  variety,  and  the  later 
the  period  of  onset,  the  less  likely  is  the  hrain  to  he  seriously  damaged. 
In  some  of  these  patients  complete  recovery  takes  place;  in  others  the 
residual  j^aralysis  is  so  slight  as  to  be  easily  overlooked  except  on  careful 
examination,  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy  being  perhaps  the  first  thing 
which  leads  one  to  suspect  that  a  previous  paralysis  has  existed.  The 
great  majority  of  children  who  have  suffered  from  infantile  cerebral 
palsy  have  some  degree  of  permanent  paralysis  and  usually  some  deformi- 
ties from  contractures,  the  extent  of  both  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
severity  of  the  primary  lesion.  In  all  cases  seen  in  young  infants  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  give  a  prognosis  in  regard  to  future  mental  de- 
velopment. As  a  rule,  the  impairment  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  the  paralysis  and  its  intensity. 

Diagnosis. — I'he  diagnosis  between  the  congenital  and  acquired  forms 
of  cerebral  palsy  is  of  no  great  practical  importance,  and  it  may  be  im- 
possible; for  the  symptoms  in  c(mgenital  cases  are  often  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  attract  attention  until  children  are  old  enough  to  sit  alone  or 
to  walk. 

It  may  be  quite  difficult  to  distinguish  cerebral  paralysis  from  infan- 
tile spinal  paralysis.  The  history  of  an  acute  onset,  the  atrophied  limbs, 
the  deformities,  and  the  absence  of  sensory  disturl)ances,  may  be  found 
in  l)oth  conditions.  Spinal  paralysis  is,  as  a  rule,  monoplegic,  and  often 
affects  but  a  single  group  of  muscles.  C^erebral  paralysis  is  either  di- 
plegic  or  hemiplegic  in  character,  and  even  though  only  a  leg  or  an  arm 
may  seem  to  be  affected,  a  critical  examination  will  usually  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  other  limb  of  the  same  side  has  also  suffered.  The  presence 
of  rigidity  and  exaggerated  reflexes  is  quite  as  important  evidence  of 
this  as  loss  of  power.  The  electrical  reactions,  however,  are  conclusive; 
the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  absent  in  cerebral  paralysis,  while  it  is 
present  in  spinal  paralysis. 

Simple  as  the  differentiation  may  seem  in  most  cases,  the  mistake  is 
frequently  made  of  confounding  cerebral  diplegia,  particularly  of  the 
flaccid  type,  with  rickets,  ('ases  of  acute  accjuired  paralysis  at  the  onset 
may  be  mistaken  for  acute  meningitis,  but  early  loss  of  consciousness, 
the  early  development  of  the  i)aralysis,  its  permanent  character,  and  the 
shorter  duration  of  the  acute  symptoms,  usually  distinguish  these  cases 
from  those  of  meningitis.  The  only  definite  means  of  differential  diag- 
nosis is  by  lumbar  puncture;  this  gives  negative  results  in  cerebral  paral- 
ysis and  y)ositive  results  in  meningitis. 

Treatment. — The  course  and  the  result  of  cerebral  paralysis  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  brain,  its  nature,  and  the  age  at 
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which  it  is  inflicted — all  these  being  conditions  which  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  physician  to  modify  or  control.  The  treatment  of  cerebral 
palsy  is  therefore  extremely  unsatisfactory.  For  the  congenital  cases 
practically  nothing  can  be  done,  except  for  the  deformities  and  compli- 
cations. The  acquired  cases  during  the  acute  onset  are  to  be  managed 
like  all  other  cases  of  acute  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation — ^abso- 
lute rest,  ice  to  the  head,  and  bremides.  Electricity  is  not  to  be  used 
in  early  cases,  and  little  or  nothing  is  to  l>e  expected  from  it  in  the  late 
ones.  Much  can  be  accomplished  in  an  educational  way  for  the  mental 
derangements  resulting  from  cerebral  palsy.  An  important  part  of  the 
treatment  relates  to  the  deformities.  Many  of  these  may  be  prevented 
by  the  early  use  of  orthopaedic  apparatus.  Serious  deformities  in  old 
cases  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  tenotomy  or  myotomy,  followed  by 
the  use  of  suitable  aj)paratus.  Division  of  the  |X)sterior  nerve  roots  has 
been  performed  for  the  relief  of  extreme  spasticity  with,  in  some  eases, 
very  striking  benefit.  Epilepsy  is  to  be  treated  as  when  it  depends  on 
other  causes. 

MENTAL   DEFECTS. 

DEFICIENCY,    IDIOCY,    IMBECILITY. 

All  grades  of  mental  defects  are  seen  in  children.  While  the  terms 
above  used  characterise  the  chief  clinical  types,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  shade  into  each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  They 
may  be  the  result  either  of  arrested  development  or  of  disease  or  injury 
of  the  brain. 

The  backri'ard  child  does  not  belong  in  this  group,  although  often 
placed  here  by  parents  or  teachers.  Such  children  may  present  many 
mental  peculiarities,  but  differ  from  the  normal  standard  chiefly  in  the 
slowness  with  wliich  the  mental  functions  are  developed,  the  most  notice- 
able of  these  being  speech.  It  is  backward  children  and  those  who  pre- 
sent the  milder  grades  of  mental  defect  that  are  of  the  greatest  clinical 
interest  and  importance,  for  in  them  the  mental  condition  often  depends 
upon  some  physical  cause  which  time  and  prt)per  treatment  may  remove. 
Common  causes  are  defective  sight  or  hearing,  severe  early  rickets,  pro- 
longed malnutrition,  etc. 

Following  somewhat  the  classification  of  Ireland,  the  mental  defects 
of  children  may  be  divided  into  the  following  gn)ups: 

1.  'J'hose  depending  uixm  such  congenital  conditiems  as  porenceph- 
alus,  arrested  development  of  the  brain  as  a  whole,  or  of  some  portion, 
particularly  the  frontal  lohes.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  class  of 
cases  is  seen  in  Fig.  137.  Another  variety  is  known  as  "Agenesia  cor- 
tical is,"  described  elsewhere. 

2.  Those  associated  with  external  or  internal  hydrocephalus. 
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3,  TlioBe  associated  with  microcephaluB,  either  with  or  without  pre- 
mature OBaification  of  tlie  cranial  bones  (Figs.  134-136). 

4.  Tlic  i>aralytic  cases,  iniliidiiig  the  varieties  which  occur  in  the  dif- 
ferent [onus  of  cerel)ral  paralysis,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  due  to 
meningeal  ha;morrhage  at  hirth,  and  which  are  clinically  associated  witli 


Fio.  131. 


Fin.   i;i2. 


Fm.  133. 


Fnw.  131-133.— Mongoiiun  type. 

Fin.  1-11. — Six  months  uld:  diod  at  Iwenty-two  monthB;  could  not  hold  up  the  hcD 
or  undpratoDd  anything. 

Fia.  132.— Boy  six  and  a  half  yeaiB  old;  did  not  wtUk  or  talk  till  fuur  ycara  old;  nc 
quite  JntfliiKent,  but  not  normal. 

Fiu.  133. — Girl  tour  years  old;  mental  development  like  that  of  a  normal  child  of  ti 
and  a  half  ycam:  tralka  very  awkwardly. 


Fio.  134.— Boy  Iwcl- 
an<l  write:  developnii-nt  like  thi 

Flo.  135.— Mieroecphalio,  a> 
talk  intelligibly. 

Fio.  136.— fiirl  of  eiRhl  ycu 

Note  that  the  enpnwion  iti 
hav€'  hod  thum  rciiiov«l. 


:>ld:  micniei'iihalie  1  walked  at  n 
of  a  normal  rhild  of  eight  yean. 
'I'll  years  old;  undcrBtands  moat  of  what 


spastic  diplegia  or  pnniplcgia;  a  siiialKT  nuinlK'r  aiv  associated  with 
acciuirpit  t-erehral  [wralysis,  most  freipiently  following  meningeal  hiem- 
orrliuge. 

5.  Those  of  inflammatory  origin.  They  follow  (terohro-spinal  menin- 
gitis and  acute  polienccplialilis. 

fl.  Tliose  associated  with  cpik'iwy,  in  wliich  the  condition  is  a  result 
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of  chaiiKoa  in  the  brain  produce*!  by  tlie  repetition  of  the  epileptic 
seizureH. 

7.  Mongolian  Iiliocy, — This  is  a  form  i-liaracterised  by  a  peculiar 
Chinese  type  of  skull  and  face,  with  marked  liackwardnesa  in  physical 
and  mental  development  (Figs.  131-133).  The  head  is  somewhat  flat- 
tened from  l>cforo  backward;  tlic  mioo  rather  broad  and  flat;  but  the 


most  striking  thing  is  the  nari-ow  paliH-bral  (iKsures  wliiili  have  a  down- 
ward inclination  toward  the  nose.  These  (Nitients  almost  always  have 
the  moiidi  o[>en ;  and  the  facial  expression  like  llial  due  to  large  adenoids 
may  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  this  is  the  only  condition  present.  The 
month  breathing  is,  however,  due  rather  to  the  i>ccnliar  conformation  of 


'  A  microscopical  examination  by  Dr.  Martha  Wollatcin  Hh()Wf'cl  the  cortex  in  the 
affected  rcpion  1o  \>e  only  one-lliird  the  nonnal  thicknefls;  the  cortical  layers  were  ill- 
defined;  there  WB.S  a  Btriking  absence  of  the  characteristic  nerve  ccHb,  both  the  large 
and  small  jiyramidal  cells  lieinR  few  in  number.  There  was  no  (irowth  of  ci 
tissue.    The  white  substance  was  norraal,  as  were  also  the  dura  and  p 
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the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  anterior  projection  of  the  bodies  of  the 
upper  cervical  vertebrae.  The  Mongolian  type  is  seen  in  all  degrees  of 
severity.  In  early  infancy  these  children  may  present  no  striking  pe- 
culiarities except  in  facial  expression,  and  a  general  backwardness  in 
physical  development.  Dentition  is  delayed;  they  may  not  sit  alone 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and  frequently  do  not  walk 
or  talk  intelligently  until  they  are  four  or  five  years  old.  In  the  milder 
forms  they  are  often  regarded  simply  as  very  backward  children.  In  the 
more  severe  forms  the  mental  defect  may  be  great.  Their  resistance  is 
feeble,  and  many  die  in  early  childhood.  Little  is  known  of  the  etiology 
of  this  condition.  Cases  occur  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  when  other 
children  in  the  family  are  quite  normal. 

8.  Amaurotic  Family  Idiocy. — This  name,  proposed  by  Sachs,  indi- 
cates the  prominent  features  of  the  malady,  which  is  not  a  very  rare  one. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  etiology  except  that  nearly  all  the  recorded  cases 
have  been  in  the  Jewish  race.  Two,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  chil- 
dren in  succession  have  been  affected  in  the  same  family.  The  first 
symptoms  are  usually  noticed  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  month,  up  to 
which  time  the  infant  has  generally  appeared  normal.  At  first  it  is  only 
noticed  that  the  child  is  making  no  progress  in  his  development.  He 
docs  not  gain  in  ability  to  sit  up  or  use  his  muscles  in  otbcr  ways.  He 
lies  quietly,  does  not  respond  as  he  once  did,  and  takes  less  interest  in 
his  surroundings.  After  a  few  weeks  it  is  clear  that  the  child,  instead 
of  advancing,  is  actually  retrograding,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
His  muscles  become  so  weak  that  he  can  no  longer  sit  uj)  or  even  hold  up 
his  head.  Closer  oi)scrvation  shows  that  vision  is  becoming  less  and 
less  distinct.  The  child  no  longer  recognises  the  faces  of  friends  or 
objects  shown  him.  Finally,  he  becomes  dull,  apathetic,  and  quite  in- 
different to  his  surroundings,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  can  not  see  at  all. 
In  the  early  stages  the  muscles  are  usually  weak  and  flaccid ;  later  there 
is  rigidity,  with  increased  knee-jerks  and  often  marked  spasticity.  There 
may  be  general  convulsions.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  disease 
are  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  There  is  a  milky-blue  or  white  area, 
with  a  bright,  cherry-red  centre,  occupying  the  place  of  the  macula  lutea, 
and  with  tliis  there  is  also  atrophy  of  the  optic  disc.  The  ocular  changes 
arc  symmetrical.  The  disease  is  progressive,  accompanied  by  marked 
wasting,  and  usually  fatal  within  a  year  from  the  time  when  the  first 
symptoms  are  seen;  but  (Krasionally  the  blind,  helpless  child  nuiy  live 
for  two  or  even  six  years.  The  essential  lesion  consists  in  degenerative 
changes  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  changes 
are  most  marked  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  but  are  widespread,  and  hardly 
a  normal  ganglion  cell  may  be  found.  The  outlook  is  absolutely  bad,  all 
cases  terminating  fatally. 

9.  Both  sporadic  cretinism  and  chondro-dystrophy  have  many  symp- 
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toms  suggesting  mental  defects,  but  they  do  not  strictly  belong  in  this 
category.    They  are  considered  separately  later. 

In  addition  to  the  etiological  factors  belonging  to  the  different  con- 
ditions above  described,  the  influence  of  heredit}'  is  to  be  considered; 
there  may  be  hereditary  nervous  diseases,  alcoholism,  syphilis,  or  some 
other  vice  of  constitution.  Intermarriage  among  blood  relations  is  one 
of  the  causes  most  frequently  assigned :  but  after  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  question,  Huth  reaches  the  conclusion  that  this  view  is  not  supported 
by  the  facts. 

Diagnosis. — Certain  tN-pes  of  mental  defect  may  easily  be  recognised 
after  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  especially  the  more  marked  forms 
when  they  are  due  to  the  graver  cerebral  lesions — hydrocephalus,  micro- 
cephalus,  various  cerebral  palsies,  amaurotic  idiocy,  etc.  In  the  milder 
forms  and  in  infancv,  however,  this  is  not  so  easv  a  matter;  it  is  often 
impossible  without  a  considerable  period  of  observation  to  distinguish 
a  backward  or  peculiar  child  from  one  who  has  some  serious  mental 
defect. 

To  appreciate  the  abnoniial.  one  must  Ik?  familiar  with  the  mental 
and  physical  development  of  lu'althy  children.  A  normal  infant  of 
average  mus<.ular  development  can  usually  support  the  head  steadily  be- 
fore live  months  old,  often  at  thrtv  months;  he  can  usuallv  sit  erect  at 
eight  or  nine  montlus  and  stand  with  assistance  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
months.     Tovs  are  lield  and  usuallv  handled  with  facility  at  five  or  six 

•  *  « 

months.  The  reci>gnition  of  the  nurse  or  mother  comes  at  about  the  same 
time.  Usually  the  first  distinct  words  are  pronounced  about  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and  at  two  years  nuist  children  put  words  together  in 
short  sentences-  Variations  of  a  few  mouths  from  the  averages  above 
mentione<l  can  not  be  considereil  abnormal. 

To  determine  whether  an  abnormal  mental  state  is  simply  the  result 
of  p<x>r  general  nutrition,  or  is  de|x^udent  u|>on  actual  disease  or  imper- 
fect development  of  the  brain,  is  frequently  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  Iwckwanl  infant  is  usually  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
things  which  he  dcn^  not  do:  while  with  tluise  who  are  deficient  not 
only  are  the  profier  signs  of  development  wanting,  but  many  new  and 
peculiar  symptoms  may  In*  ol>si*rvi»il.  The  Ivukwanl  child  may  not  sit 
alone  until  he  is  twelve  or  fifttH.ni  months  old,  and  mav  not  walk  until 
be  is  two  and  a  half  ytnirs  old,  hut  the  ivn^bral  development  is  in  most 
cases  pmjx^rtionate  to  the  physical  iimdition.  SjKwh  may  be  so  delayed 
that  the  first  wonls  do  not  i^nne  until  two  years,  and  short  sentences  not 
until  three  years  old,  and  yet  in  understanding  what  is  said  to  and  done 
for  him,  the  child  may  stvm  bright  and  his  development  steady  and  pro- 
gressive, although  slow. 

All  ehildren  wh«*se  development  is  delayevl  should  be  examined  for 
local  signs  of  cerebral  disease;  the  symptoms  mentioned  under  the  van- 
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ous  heads  of  early  hydrocephalus,  meningeal  haemorrhage,  and  cretinism 
should  l>e  sought.  Siglit  and  hearing  should  be  tested,  and  the  eyes, 
if  possible,  examined  with  an  ophthalmoscope;  the  co-ordination  of  the 
hands  should  k*  tested  in  various  ways;  the  reflexes  examined,  and  gen- 
eral rigidity  or  slight  paralysis  noted,  also  the  muscular  power  in  the 
trunk,  neck,  and  extremities.  Many  children  who  are  mentally  deficient 
do  not  show  any  disturbances  of  nutrition  during  the  first  year.  The 
growth  of  the  body  in  height  and  weight  may  be  quite  normal;  although 
this  is  rarely  true  of  the  muscular  power.  Some  of  them  show  marked 
signs  of  backwardness  in  physical  development,  and  in  nearly  all  there 
are  some  other  striking  symptoms.  Among  the  most  frequently  noticed 
are:  drooling,  an  open  mouth,  a  protruding  tongue,  a  fixed,  aimless  stare, 
the  production  of  some  inarticulate  sounds,  which  are  usually  peculiar 
to  the  child  and  may  be  repeated  many  times  a  day.  Occasionally  there 
are  sharp  screams  without  any  evident  cause,  also  irregular,  aimless 
movements  of  the  hands.  Objects  are  not  proj)erly  lield,  and  if  grasped, 
they  arc  soon  droj)pc(l  by  an  infant  of  twelve  or  fourteen  months  as  by 
a  normal  one  of  tiircc  or  four  months.  The  child  does  not  recognise  his 
bottle  or  iiis  nurse.  Nystagmus  is  often  present;  and  there  may  be  ill- 
defined  attacks  of  a  convulsive  nature,  or  typical  couMilsions.  The  in- 
fant is  not  attracted  by  bright  colours  or  toys,  and,  in  short,  seems  dull 
and  unresponsive  to  every  mental  impression. 

An  accurate  diagnosis  usually  carries  with  it  the  data  for  a  definite 
prognosis.  Few  misfortunes  which  can  befall  a  family  are  worse  than 
to  have  a  incnt4illy  defective  child,  and  the  physician's  ojiinion  is  sought 
early  and  eagerly  as  to  the  probable  outlook  for  all  children  who  arc 
suspected  of  being  in  any  way  abnormal.  The  possibilities  of  error  in  the 
early  years  are  great,  and  much  needless  suffering  is  often  caused  to 
parents  by  an  erroneous  opinion.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  who  see 
many  of  thesi*  children,  that  some  who  were  regarded  at  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years  as  seriously  defective,  have  in  the  end  turned  out  to  be 
entirely  normal.  One  should  therefore  always  put  the  best  possible  in- 
terj)retation  uiK)n  the  facts.  The  amount  of  improvement  which  takes 
place  in  many  of  these  cases  is  most  surprising.  The  above  stat(»ment 
applies,  of  course,  chiefly  to  children  in  whom  there  are  no  evidences 
of  gross  cerebral  lesions.  The  deviations  from  what  is  normal  are  many 
and  wide,  and  careful  observation  for  a  long  period  is  necessary  before  a 
child  is  pronounced  idiotic  or  even  feeble-minded. 

Most  cases  of  idiocy  exhibit  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  stigmata 
of  degeneration.  In  an  examination  of  517  idiots  by  Howe,  there  was 
found  blindness  in  21  ;  deafness  in  12;  some  defect  of  the  nose  or  mouth, 
such  as  hare-lip,  high  palatal  arch,  or  cleft  palate,  in  23  cases;  and  some 
deformity  of  the  hands  or  feet  in  54  cases;  while  in  96  there  was  paral- 
ysis of  one  or  more  limbs. 
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Treatment. — Tlie  problem  is  essentially  an  educational  one,  and  for 
such  education  special  teachers  and  often  special  schools  are  indispensa- 
ble. With  such  advantages  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  many  children  who  have  a  severe  grade  of  mental  defect 
To  furnish  a  proper  means  for  educating  these  children  is  a  duty  of  the 
State,  and  up  to  the  present  time  very  inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  them.  Except  in  the  mild  forma,  defective  children  are  better 
trained  and  educated  in  institutions  than  in  the  home,  and  parents 
should  be  urged  to  place  thciu  in  institutions  whenever  practicable  as 
Boon  as  they  have  passed  the  age  or  development  of  infancy. 

CHONDRO-DYSTROPHY. 

(Achondroplaeia — Ctmgeniial  or  Fatal  Rickelt.) 
This  rather  rare  condition  is  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  marked 
examples  of  dwarfism  known.     It  was  recognised  as  an  abnormality  by 
the  early  Egyptiaua  and  has  figured  in  art  in  various  ways  since  that  date. 


Fio.  138.— Skull 


Paintings  show  Ihnt  many  of  the  old  court  jesters  were  of  this  type. 
Because  of  their  striking  appearance,  these  dwarfs  have  always  excited 
much  curiosity  and  interest. 

The  causes  of  c bond r<}-dy atrophy  are  unknown ;  only  in  rare  cases 
has  any  hereditary  connection  been  traced.  The  piilhologieal  process 
begins  in  ftetal  life  and  consists  in  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  ossifica- 
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tion  of  primary  cartilage.  It  affects  endocliondral  OBsifioation  only,  never 
intra'menibranoui)  OBRification.  The  flat  bones  and  the  vcrtehrie  there- 
fore escape,  while  the  bones  of  tlie  extremities  suffer  most.  The  die- 
eaae  does  not  affect  hones  which  are  cartilaginous  or  almost  entirely  bo 
through  the  greater  part  of  intra-uterine  life.  One  of  the  mtiat  striking 
<-hange9  in  the  skull  is  the  aj'nostosts  or  early  ossification  of  the  tribasilar 
bone;  thiti  is  formed  of  two  parts  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  sphenoidal 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.  Xormally  this  ossification  does  not  take 
place  until  adult  life;  in  children  witii  chondro-dystrophy  it  often  begins 
ill  utero.  This  prevents  a  normal  expansion  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
the  brain,  aa  it  grows,  is  thus  crowded  upward  and  forward,  causing  the 
great  prominence  of  the  forehead  (Fig.  138).  The  upper  jaw  appears 
very  prominent  on  account  of  the  depression  at  the  root  of  the  nose. 

In  the  long  hones  there  is  a  marked  interference  with  the  normal 
row-formation  of  the  proliferating  cartilage  cells,  which  may  be  seen  in 
all  degrees.     In  some  cases  a  periosteal  lamella  pushes  its  way  between 
the  epiphysis  and  the  diaphysis,  still  further  restricting  the  growth  of 
the  long  honcii.    As  bone  formation 
l>eneath    the    periosteum    goes    on 
normally,  the  lioneH  in  this  condi- 
tion are  thick  as  well  as  short. 


— NORMALLT    Drvbloped  Lono        Fiu.    1 40.^  Chondro-dththopii  ¥ — Inpan- 
ur  A  FiETUR  Compared   with  tilk  Kiuuhc.     (Miiric.) 

.    (SpUi- 


Symptoms. — The  majority  of  children  wuffcring  from  this  condition 
are  either  horn  dead  or  die  shortly  after  hirtb.  Those  who  survive  are 
delicate  during  inraniy,  hut  afterward  may  become  strong  and  healthy. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  their  appearance  is  the  very  short  legs 
and  arms  as  compared  with  the  length  of  the  l)ody.  At  hirth  the  amis 
in  many  cases  do  not  reach  to  the  waist  line,  and  the  length  of  the  body 
may  be  less  than  the  cticu inference  of  the  head.    The  epiphyses  appear 
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Boniewhat  enlarge*],  the  abdomen  is  promniont,  the  skin  of  the  extremities 
is  in  tieop  foida,  the  soft  parts  Beeitting  to  be  niiioh  t^io  abundant  for  tlie 
ehortened  bones  (Fig.  140).  In  infanty  these  children  are  often  (juite 
fat.  The  facial  expression  is  characteristic.  There  is  usually  a  deep 
depression  and  flattening  at  the  base  of  the  nose,  with  a  very  marked 
prominence  of  liie  forehead.  The  head  may  not  only  seem  large,  but  by 
measurement  may  be  one  or  even  two  inches  above  the  normal  average. 
An  erroneous  diagnosis  of  liydrocephalus  is  often  made  in  tlie  early 
stage.  Dentition  is  sligiitly  later  than  nurmal,  but  not  more  so  than  is 
seen  in  moderate  rickets.  Marked  relaxation  of  the  ligiiments  and  rather 
feeble  muscular  power  often  delay  walking  until  tlic  third  or  fourth  year. 
If  the  head  is  large,  the  fontanel  may  not  close  till  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year.  The  appearance  of  the  fingers  i.-;  ijuite  clinrucleriwtic,  causing 
the  soK-alled  "  trident  hand.*'  The 
fingers  are  very  short  and  of  nearly 
e<]ua1  length,  and  an  lingular  s(^|>a- 
ration  is  st;en  at  the  second  joint 
(Fig.  Ul). 


Although  not  normal  in  their  mental  development,  these  children  are 
far  from  being  feeble-minded.  They  are  often  severnl  years  bchinil  the 
normal  in  speech  and  in  most  intellectual  elforts.  The  average  patient 
is  able  to  i-ead  and  do  many  ordinary  things,  but  throughout  life  always 
remains  somewhat  peculiar,  and  on  critical  examination  is  found  to  be 
subnormal  in  his  mental  growth.  These  dwarfs  are  good-natured,  often 
amusing,  easily  controlled,  and  frequently  live  to  a  great  age.  With 
advancing  years  the  figure  assumes  a  very  peculiar  ami  charactoriatic  ap- 
pearance.   The  prominent  hips,  with  the  marked   lordosis,  shortened 
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extremities,  and  late  bowing  of  tlie  legs,  present  a  striking  picture  (Fig. 
142).  The  maximum  height  attained  is  often  not  more  than  three  and 
a  half  or  four  feet.  Although  while  young  of  feeble  muscular  power, 
later  in  life  they  often  become  very  muscular.  When  adult  life  is  reached 
the  sexual  powers  are  normal ;  if  the  women  become  pregnant,  Cajsarian 
section  is  almost  always  required  on  account  of  deformity  of  the 
pelvis. 

In  infancy,  chondro-dystrophy  is  often  confounded  with  rickets,  hy- 
droifcphalus,  and  cretinism ;  but  its  features  are  so  characteristic  that  the 
mistake  can  hardly  be  made  if  the  child  is  carefully  examined.  No 
known  treatment  has  any  influence  upon  the  condition.  The  use  of  the 
thyroid  extract  is  entirely  without  effect. 

SPORADIC  CRETINISM. 
(Cretinoid  Idiocy;  MyxasdemaUma  Idiocy.) 

Since  the  early  description  of  this  disease  by  Fagge,  in  1871  and 
1874,  numerous  cases  have  been  published  in  England,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  America,  showing  that  sporadic  cretinism  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  country.  While  the  condition  is  relatively  a  rare  one,  since 
it  has  been  generally  recognised  it  is  found  to  be  much  more  common 
than  was  formerly  supposed. 

Etiology. — It  is  now  well  established  that  this  condition  depends 
upon  the  absence  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland.  In  a 
series  of  sixteen  autopsies  collected  by  Fletcher  Beach,  the  thyroid  gland 
was  absent  in  fourteen  and  the  seat  of  bronchocele  in  two.  The  symp- 
toms closely  resemble  the  myxoedema  of  adults  which  follows  the  removal 
of  the  thyroid.  Regarding  the  causes  which  destroy  the  thyroid  gland 
or  abolish  its  functions  little  is  as  yet  known.  In  most  cases  it  is  prob- 
ably a  congenital  condition.  In  some  instances  it  has  followed  acute 
disease.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  sporadic  cretinism  is  associated 
with  goitre.  As  a  rule,  only  one  case  occurs  in  a  family,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  which  present  nothing  abnormal  in  mental  or  physical  devel- 
opment. 

S3anptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cretinism  in  most  cases  make  their 
appearance  during  the  first  year,  but  are  sometimes  so  slight  as  not  to 
be  noticed  until  children  are  two  or  three  years  old,  and  exceptionally 
not  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
cretin  is  striking,  and  so  characteristic  that  when  once  seen  the  disease 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  recognised  (Figs.  143,  14  1,  and  14G).  The  body  is 
greatly  dwarfed,  and  children  of  fifteen  years  are  often  only  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  in  height.  All  the  extremities,  the  fingers  and  the  toes, 
are  short  and  thick.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  seems  very  thick  and 
boggy,  but  does  not  pit  upon  pressure  like  ordinary  oedema.    The  facies 
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is  extremely  cliaraetcristit; :  The  head  seems  large  for  the  body ;  the  fon- 
tanel ie  open  until  the  eighth  or  teoth  year,  and  it  may  not  be  closed 
even  in  adults;  the  forehead  is  low  and  tlio  base  of  the  nose  is  broad,  so 
tliat  the  eyoK  arc  wide  Hpurt;  the  lips  are  tliick,  the  mouth  half  open, 
and  the  tongue  usually  protrudes  slightly;  the  cheeks  are  baggy,  the 
hair  coarse,  straight,  and  generally  light -coloured.  The  teeth  appear  verj' 
late — in  one  of  my  eases  none  were  present  at  two  years — and  are  apt 
to  decay  early. 

Fatty  tumours  are  quite  constant  in  older  children,  although  they  are 
often  wanting  in  infantile  cases.  They  are  seen  in  the  supra-clavicular 
region,  just  behind  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  sometimes  in  the  axilla, 
or  between  the  scapuhe,  and  sometimes  iu  other  parts  of  the  body.  In 
distribution  they  are  apt  to  l>e  wymmetrical,  and  are  usually  about  half 
the  size  of  a  hen's  ogg.  The  neck  is  short  and  thick,  in  rare  cases  there 
may  be  a  slight  depression  corres|>onding  to  the  location  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  The  chest  is  not  deformed. 
The  abdomen  is  large,  jwndulous,  and 
resembles  tiiat  of  rickets.  An  umbilical 
hernia  is  almost  always  present.  The 
skin  is  dry,  perspiration  scanty,  and 
eczema  ie  common.  The  voice  is  lioar^c 
and  nmgli.  Patients  often  do  not  walk 
until  they  arc  five  or  six  years  old,  and 
then  they  waddle  in  a  clumsy  way.  All 
the  movements  of  the  body  are  slow  and 
lethargic,  and  everything  indicates  men- 
ial and  physical  torj>or.  The  rectal 
temperature  is  usually  subnormal.  I 
had  once  an  opportunity  to  observe  an 
attack  of  acute  broncho-pneumonia  in 
one  of  these  cretins  two  years  old.  The 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  were  typi- 
cal, but  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
dis<;Bsc  the  rectal  temperature  fluctu- 
ated between  95°  and  98.5°  F.  Only 
once  was  a  tem[H>rature  above  99°  F. 
recorded.  On  account  of  their  low  tem- 
perature and  torpid  condition  these  pa- 
tients are  v<Ty  wncitive  to  cold.  The 
mental  citnditiim  is  always  impaired, 
and  they  aii:  oflcn  idiotic.  Speech  is 
Hcc|uiM'd  late,  and  in  some  cases  not  at  all.  Cretins  are  dull,  placid,  and 
good-mitured.  ran-ly  frouhlewme  or  excitable;  and  when  fifteen  or  eight- 
een years  old  they  apjiear  like  children  of  two  or  three  years.     There  is 
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an  abseni-e  of  dovelopnient  of  tlic  st^ximl  i>r};uiis,  and  almost  invariably 
they  Buffer  from  flironic  (oiixtipation. 

Diagnosis. — 1'he  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  altliough  the  early  cases 
are  sometimes  miscalled  rickets.  The  low  temperature,  the  facial  ez- 
jn-esaion,  the  tori)or,  ami  the  fatty 
tumours  are  enough  to  difTerontiate 
tlie  two  (lis 


Fro^OBis  and  Treatment. — There  is  little  tendency  to  spontaneous 
improvement.  Many  i>t  tJiese  patients  die  in  childhood,  hut  a  few  live 
to  adult  life.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  they  were  i-onsidered  hope- 
less. The  thyroid  extract  is  a  Kjiecific  remedy  for  this  disease.  In  many 
cases  the  improvi'meiit  is  truly  ri'markahle  (Figs.  lH-147).  After  a 
few  months*  trentiucnt  the  entire  appearance  of  the  I'hiJd  is  changed. 
Tlie  idiotie  cximwion  of  the  face  h  l.ist ;  the  lliickcnint;  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues  disappears;  there  is  a  uuirked  iucrense  in 
height  and  in  tlic  circumfen'nce  of  the  head;  muscular  power  is  rapidly 
developed,  so  that  many  soon  become  able  to  walk;  and  progress  is  seen 
in  dentition,  and  in  some  older  girls  in  the  establishment  of  menstrua- 
tion,   Tntelleetual  progress  is  much  slower  than  physical  changes;  how- 
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pver,  nearly  all  the  children  bet^jme  brighter  and  more  intelligent  and 
learn  to  i}(K'ak. 

The  ultimate  reeults  vary  with  the  grade  of  the  affection  and  the 
time  when  treatment  is  begun.     I  have  under  ohscrvation  several  cretins 
who  have  l)een  treated  frnin  eij;]it 
to  twelve  veai-s.    Alllioujih  many  of 


Fio.  146.— 
Tkeatme.vt. 


these  children  seem  quite  intelligent  and  are  nble  lo  attend  whool,  they 
are  without  exception  below  other  children  of  their  ages  in  mental  and 
physical  develo]»nu'nt.  Complete  recovery  I  have  not  seen;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  might  not  occur  if  the  thyroid  were  begun 
in  early  infancy  and  faithfully  continm*d.  If  the  thyroid  is  omitted,  re- 
lapses occur  in  a  few  months,  even  in  cases  well  advanced  toward 
recovery. 

Most  of  the  thyroid  extraits  on  (he  market  are  prepared  from  the 
glands  of  the  sheep.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fresh  glands  are  more 
active  than  the  extracts  prepared  from  them:  but  they  are  difficult  to 
obtain.  A  reliable  extract  should  lje  given  if  n«ults  are  in  be  expected. 
The  thyroid  extract  of  Burroughs  and  Wellcome  I  have  found  to  l)e  more 
satisfactory  than  many  of  those  on  the  market.     Of  this  iialf  a  grain 
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may  be  given  once  or  twice  a  day  at  first ;  after  the  child  becomes  some- 
wliat  accustomed  to  it  the  daily  dose  may  be  gradually  increartcd  to  five 
or  six  grains.  Some  disturbances  are  often  seen  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  treatment — perspiration,  marked  irritability,  and  sometimes  a  rise 
in  temperature — but  these  soon  pass  off.  For  old  cases  at  least  five 
grains  daily  should  be  given  for  an  indefinite  period. 

INSANITY. 

Insanity  is  so  special  a  subject  that  all  that  will  be  attempted  here 
will  be  to  mention  the  most  frequent  varieties  seen  in  early  life,  with  the 
important  etiological  factors  which  operate  at  this  period.  For  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  upon  insanity. 

Insanity  is  distinguished  from  idiocy  in  that  it  affects  a  mind  previ- 
ously sound ;  however,  the  two  conditions  may  be  associated.  Undoubted 
cases  of  mental  disease  have  been  observed  before  the  seventh  year,  but 
they  are  extremely  rare.  From  this  time  up  to  puberty,  liowever,  nearly 
all  the  varieties  seen  in  adult  life  occasionally  occur,  but  tliey  are  very 
infrequent  even  at  this  period.  The  form  which  insanity  in  childhood 
most  frequently  assumes  is  mania. 

Etiology. — Insanity  is  sometimes  seen  as  a  sequel  of  one  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases,  more  often  typhoid  fever  than  any  other,  although  it  may 
follow  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  variola.  Another  cause  is 
masturbation,  altliough  its  effect  is  much  more  frequently  seen  after 
puberty  than  before.  Hereditary  syphilis  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  de- 
mentia, which  comes  on  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  or  even  later. 
Alcoholism,  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  other  nervous  diseases  in  the  parents 
are  important  causes.  Prolonged  or  continuous  mental  strain,  the  result 
of  overwork  in  school,  is  a  cause  of  considerable  importance,  especially  in 
girls  about  the  time  of  puberty.  As  exciting  causes  may  also  be  men- 
tioned various  reflex  conditions,  such  as  intestinal  worms,  phimosis,  delay 
in  the  establishment  of  menstniation,  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
nose  and  throat ;  these,  however,  can  not  have  much  influence  except 
where  the  predisposition  is  a  strong  one.  Insanity  may  be  associated 
with  or  may  follow  hysteria,  chorea,  or  epilepsy.  It  has  sometimes  fol- 
lowed injury  to  the  brain,  acute  meningitis,  and  occasionally  other  forms 
of  brain  disease. 

Symptoms. — Certain  forms  of  insanity  are  practically  never  seen  in 
children,  such  as  paranoia,  acute  dementia,  paretic  dementia,  periodic 
or  circular  insanity,  and  catalej)tic  insanity. 

Mania  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms,  and  is  the  most  common 
variety  of  post-febrile  insanity.    Its  symptoms  may  be  quite  intense,  but 
are  usually  of  short  duration,  lasting  but  a  few  days  or  weeks.     In  rare 
cases  it  may  continue  for  months,  and  it  nuiy  even  be  permanent. 
60 
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Melancholia  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  seen  as  a  result  of  prolonged 
mental  strain  in  school,  it  may  be  due  to  fear  of  punishment,  and  some- 
times may  follow  masturbation.  It  is  usually  associated  with  some  very 
marked  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  It  shows  itself,  as  in  the 
adult,  by  fits  of  depression,  self-mutilation,  and  even  by  suicidal  ten- 
dencies. 

Epileptic  insanity  may  follow  epilepsy  in  children  who  were  pre- 
viously mentally  sound,  in  whom  it  may  take  the  form  of  truo  epileptic 
dementia,  or  there  may  be  attacks  of  mania  which  occur  in  the  place 
of  an  epileptic  seizure  or  follow  such  a  seizure.  Transitory  attacks  of 
fury  or  frenzy  coming  on  without  apparent  cause  should  always  suggest 
the  possibility  of  epilepsy. 

Other  forms  which  insanity  assumes  in  early  life  are :  transitory  psy- 
choses, such  as  delirium,  night- terrors,  attacks  of  sobbing  or  weeping, 
sometimes  from  fright;  moral  insanity,  as  shown  by  perversion  of  the 
moral  sense  and  by  various  vicious  tendencies;  morbid  impulses,  which 
may  be  homicidal  or  sexual,  or  a  disposition  to  thieving,  lying,  pyro- 
mania,  etc. ;  morbid  fears,  of  which  there  may  be  an  almost  endless 
variety.  These  are  sometimes  associated  with  a  low  state  of  physical 
health;  this,  however,  is  usually  not  the  case. 

Prognosis. — On  the  whole,  insanity  in  childhood  has  a  better  prog- 
nosis than  in  the  adult.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  mania,  melancholia,  the 
various  transitory  psychoses,  or  the  choreic  and  hysterical  forms,  recovery 
occurs  with  proper  treatment.  The  outlook  for  the  other  varieties  is 
much  worse,  especially  in  those  in  which  there  is  a  strong  hereditary 
tendencv  to  mental  disease. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  along  the  same  general  lines  as  in 
adults. 

THE  STIGMATA  OF  DEGENERATION. 

These  marks  are  of  much  importance  in  relation  to  the  different  forms 
of  nervous  disease  in  children,  especially  epilepsy,  idiocy,  and  insanity. 
They  are  of  great  value  in  determining  existing  nervous  disease,  or  as 
showing  latent  neuropathic  tendencies. 

The  physician  should  be  familiar  with  these  various  signs  in  order 
that  he  may  connect  them  with  each  other  and  refer  them  to  their 
proper  source,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  appreciating  their  significance, 
be  able  to  advise  parents  with  regard  to  the  care,  education,  mode  of 
life,  and  occupation  of  children,  in  whom  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  these 
signs  may  be  present.  These  stigmata  are  not  of  equal  importance  as 
marks  of  degeneration.  KSome  of  them,  such  as  facial  asymmetry  and  most 
of  the  deformities  of  the  palate,  are  always  to  be  so  regarded;  the  speech 
defects  are  often  so,  while  many  of  the  others  may  or  may  not  be,  ac- 
cording to  their  association.    The  stigmata  are  divided  into  anatomical. 
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physiological,  and  psychical.  The  following  is  the  classification  given 
by  Peterson: 

Anatomical  Stigmata. — Cranial  anomalies:  Facial  asymmetry;  de- 
formities of  the  palate ;  anomalies  of  the  teeth,  tongue,  lips,  or  nose. 

Anomalies  of  the  eye:  Flecks  on  the  iris;  strabismus;  chromatic 
asymmetry  of  the  iris;  narrow  palpebral  fissure;  albinism;  congenital 
cataract;  pigmentary  retinitis. 

Anomalies  of  the  ear. 

Anomalies  of  the  limbs :  Polydactyly ;  syndactyly ;  ectrodactyly ;  sym- 
elus;  phocomelus;  excessive  length  of  the  arms. 

Anomalies  of  the  trunk:  Herniae;  malformation  of  the  breasts  and 
thorax ;  dwarfishness ;  giantism ;  infantilism ;  feminism ;  masculinism ; 
spina  bifida. 

Anomalies  of  the  genital  organs. 

Anomalies  of  the  skin:  Polysarcia;  hypertrichosis;  absence  of  hair; 
premature  grayness. 

Physiological  Stigmata. — Anomalies  of  motor  function :  Walking  late; 
tics;  tremors;  nystagmus;  epilepsy. 

Anomalies  of  sensory  function :  Deaf-nmtism  ;  neuralgia ;  migraine ; 
hyperaesthesia ;  anaesthesia;  blindness;  myopia;  hypermetropia ;  astig- 
matism; Daltonism;  hemeralopia;  concentric  limitation  of  the  visual 
field. 

Anomalies  of  speech:  Mutism;  defective  speech;  stuttering;  stam- 
mering. 

Anomalies  of  geuito-urinary  function:  Knuresis;  sexual  irritability; 
impotence;  sterility. 

Anomalies  of  tiie  instinct  or  appetite:  Mervcisni;  uncontrollable  ap- 
petites for  food,  liquor,  drugs,  etc. 

Diminislied  resistance  to  external  influences  and  diseases. 

Retardation  of  puberty. 

Psychical  Stigmata. — Insanity;  idiocy;  imbecility;  feeble-minded- 
ness;  eccentricity;  moral  delinquency;  sexual  perversion. 

DEAF-MUTISM. 

Excluding  the  cases  in  which  idioc*y  is  present,  which  are  not  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter,  deaf-mutism  may  be  due  either  to  congenital  or 
acquired  conditions;  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  belong  in  the  lat- 
ter class.  •  When  congenital,  deaf-mutism  may  result  from  ostitis,  or 
]>eriostitis  of  the  temporal  bone,  encroacliing  upon  tlie  cavity  of  the 
middle  ear,  from  ankylosis  of  the  ossicles,  from  absence  of  the  internal 
ear  or  any  of  its  parts.  There  may  also  lx»  colloid  degeneration  of  the 
labyrinth.  It  may  result  from  atrophy  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  it 
may  l>e  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  brain.     These  congenital  conditions  are 
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oftt»u  hiMvditarv.  Acquired  deaf- mutism  is  most  frequently  the  result 
of  searlet  fever,  and  is  due  to  otitis.  The  second  important  cause  is 
eert»hrt>-spinal  meningitis,  where  it  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  brain, 
the  auditory  nerve,  or  the  ear.  It  occasionally  follows  mumps,  diph- 
theria, measles,  and  other  infectious  diseases.  It  mav  result  from  re- 
IHMiittHi  attacks  of  acute  otitis  associated  with  adenoid  growths  or  chronic 
rhim>-pharyngitis. 

The  youngt^r  tlie  child  at  tlie  time  the  deafness  occurs  the  sooner  tlie 
jH^wer  of  spt.Hvh  is  lost.  In  most  of  tlie  infectious  diseases,  if  the  attack 
tKVurs  U^fore  iIh^  tifth  year  sj^eei*h  is  hnjtt.  According  to  I»ve,  total  deaf- 
ne^  is  rare  among  deaf-nmtes ;  hearing  for  speech  is  present  to  a  useful 
degr^v  in  aUnit  twenty-tive  |vr  tvnt  of  tlie  case?,  while  hearing  by  cranial 
ivnduction  exists  in  nearly  all  t^ses.  Deaf-mutism  sbxild  be  suspected 
if  a  child  not  idiot iv*  shows  at  tin*  end  of  tWi>  y^»ars  no  signs  of  lieginning 
to  talk.  A  car\*lul  vlistinction  <r:»»u!d  ?e  ma^ie  l*etween  deaf -mutism 
and  ivlivvy  rv^ulting  cithtT  fn.nu  ivngenrta!  «.-\Hiiiiti«.xis  or  ao^uinwl  dis- 
t*a5*\ 

h  is  nevvs!?ary  tha:  this  o^ndition  be  r>?v>^CTiised  as  early  as  p^^^ible, 
in  orvi^r  that  the  ohiM  may  have  the  a'iY;inta:j:e<  •>£  pnwr  training 
vlurttij:  ti>  t*arly  y^ur<s  Th^*  i»r jfc  >x  ian  shvuM  Ji<L<t  -ir*^  thie  K-hild  being 
sent  as  ear  y  as  the  :hir\L  ar»Ai  v-ertaialy  *:>y  the  toorch  year  to  an  mstito- 
Uv»«i  wherv  ::  ruav  be  tauijh:  :>  >^vak- 

The  'rvattre?!:  >>  niaialy  pr»'c>':*v  cfccr-'»;_  Xbe  !:i«-i?c  ::nr«>rtaHt  re4ates 
to  the  ,arv  oc*  :  v  •ears  '.ti  >var*e«:  f^  f- ,  xz«l  :  "e  r^ci'.T^iI  ^f  i'Iea*>t-i  Tegefa- 
^t>tt>  .*t  tre  v>a'^!.?v  i::*:  'cS?r  c:iu:'?*:s  w":»:'  Tntin:-  arracks  *yl  acute  or 
v"h:>.*c;-v    /".:::>.      F.r  :  v  v^.^cr."*  :•  rr    :^*;v:  •:^*:j:'.'ar:»d  jf  riie  »-Hi1j  rhfit,^  to 
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^T!    i!>>*.'»f?     r  *  !e    'ri.i.        -       **'*e    is»  %     i     :♦      ••  iMri^-nr  Tia"^  "Je  •yttl'^ 
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usually  asfociuttd  nith  otlicr  tieforniitics.     All  of  ttieso  malformations 
arc  L'xtremely  rare  and  of  wry  Utile  ]ir«rti<'ai  iiiterent, 

Tlicre  n'luaiiiH  Ut  In-  uioutinncd  tJie  only  11110  which  iw  n'ally  impor- 
tant— wpitia  bifida. 

Spina  Bifida. — 'I'liis  is  a  malformation  of  the  vertebral  canal  with  a 
prutrusion  uf  some  part  of  its  contcntu  in  tlic  form  of  a  Huid  tumour. 
The  tumour  is  e)a.-)tiL',  com  press  i  lilt;,  uHually  increased  by  crying,  anil 
sometimes  by  pres.sure  upun  the  anterior  fontanel.  The  contained  Huid 
is  clear  serum,  resembling  in  all  respects  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fre(|uent  (imgeiiitaj  deformities. 

According  to  Humphrey,  spina  bifida  is  due  to  an  early  failure  in 
development — in  most  tasta  befoi-e  the  cord  is  segmentated  from  the 
epiblastic  layer  from  which  it  is  developed.  Hence  it  remains  adherent 
to  the  epiblastic  oovering,  and  the  structures  which  should  be  fonned 
betwc<?n  the  cord  and  the  skin  are  undeveloped.  For  this  reason  there 
is  in  the  wall  of  the  sac  a  fusioii  of  ihe  elements  of  the  cord,  nerves, 
meninfffs,  verlelual  an-lu-s,  musi-ies,  and  integument.  H  thv  error 
in  developnienl  occurs  hitcr,  the  cord  and  nerves  may  be  attached 
to  the  sac,  but  not  intimately  fuse<l  with  it;  in  still  other  cases  the 
cord  does  not  enter  the  sac  at  all.  The  mairnrmation  may  occur  before 
lilt'  central  canal  is  closed;  or,  if  closed,  it  may  reojien  from  the  a(ru- 
inulalion  of  tluid.  It  is  ]irol>idjlc  that  the  accumulation  of  fluid  flrst 
occurs,  and  that  this  proventf:  the  union  of  the  parts  of  the  verlcbml 
an-lies. 

Although  the  tumour  is  generally  as.sociatcd  with  a  bifid  spine,  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  protrusion  uuiy  take  place  thnmgh  the 
intervertebral  notch  or  foramen,  or  then'  may  U- 
a  fissure  of  the  Ixiclies  of  the  vertebrie,  and  an  an- 
terior tumour  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  abilomen,  or  (lelvis — sjiina  bifida  oc- 
culta. The  princijial  anatomical  varieties  are 
meningocele,  meniugo-myelofele.  and  syringo- 
niyelncele. 

Mt'ttinifiicde.' — Tn  this  form  there  is  a  protru- 
sion of  the  nu'iidiranes  only  (Fig.  14«).    The  ac- 
cnmulalion  of  fluid  is  either  in  the  arachnoid  cav-      (i>artially  iliagrummutic). 
..,,.,  ,     ■        ,      ,1  -1.   the   nipmbraiifn;    B, 

ity   oi'   the   subarachnoid    space   posterior  to   the       ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,,^,.  (.  ,^^ 

cord.     The  opening  of  eommunicaliou    lietween       intcRumpnt.     Tht-  ac- 
thc  tumour  and  the  si.inal  canal  i.-  small  in  (his      =V'"."'ation  of  fluid  Uh<- 
'  hiiid  tho  ™nl,  which  does 

variety,  usually  being  about  one-twelfth  to  one-      not  outer  i he  uc. 
sixth  of  nn  inch  in  diameter.    There  may,  how- 
ever, be  iio  eommunicaliou.     The  skin  is  usually  fully  developed   (Fig. 
14!)).     The  tumour  is  fnipicntly  globular,  sometimes  peduncnlateil,  and 
may  attain  a  very  large  size,  being  as  much  as  five  or  si.\  inches  in  diam- 
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ct«r.  T}iis  iR  Ix-caiiw  spontaneous  nipture  is  not  likely  to  occur,  and 
the  tumour  iIih's  not  liiioinc  infcrtfd  cxwpt  Ity  njwrative  intcrferenco. 
Witli  micli  tumnuFB  patients  may 
live  to  adult  life.  This  variuty  is 
moat  frequently  seen  in  the  cerri- 
ca)  re);ion.  It  haa  the  beot  ohanco 
of  natural  r«cover\',  and  in  it  op- 
eration gives  the  lieat  results. 


Fid,  150. — MEHlNoo-HTBl.ocaLC  (paHiaDy 
(tiBKrainmatii).      A,  thp luenibranea;  B. 
thp  oonl:  f.  the  intcguniPiit.  The  accu- 
mulation ol  fluid  U  in  ftuat  of  the  cord. 
One  the  (iliiini'iitB  of  which  are  iriread  out. 

fiirniiiie  a  iMirt  of  the  wall  of  the  sac. 

Meniiiffo-riif/eloccle. — This  is  hy  far  tlie  most  frequent  variety  of 
spina  bifida,  (K'<'urring  in  thirty-fivo  of  the  fiftv-st'ven  luses  reported  by 
Deinme.  It  is  the  form  usually  seen  in  the  aacm-lumbar  region.  The 
accumulation  of  fluid  take^  place  in  the  anterior  subarachnoid  space,  . 
less  fret|ucntJy  in  the  anterior  arachnoid  cavity  ( Fig.  150).  In  this  form 
the  cord  is  contained  in  llic  sac,  and  usually  forms  a  part  of  its  wall. 
The  tumour  is  smaller  than  the  meningocele,  the  usual  t'ize  heinj;  that 
of  a  mandarin  orange.  It  is  sessijc,  never  jjcdun  tula  ted.  As  a  rul«  it  is 
only  partly  covered  by  skin,  but  has  a  central  area,  elliptical  in  shape, 
where  there  in  only  n  thin,  translucent  membrane.  Tliis  surface,  which  is 
known  a.4  the  centr.il  cicatri.x,  is  sometimes  covered  with  granulations, 
and  freijuently  ulcerates.  The  tumour  often  lias  a  vertical  furrow  or 
a  central  umbilication,  corresponding  to  the  attacbuient  of  the  cord 
on  its  inner  surface.  The  usual  relation  of  the  parts  is  for  the  cord  to 
run  liorizontally  across  tlie  upjwr  part  of  flic  tumour  to  the  central 
cicatrix,  with  wjiich  it  Incomes  blended,  and  from  which  again  the  nerves 
arise.  Thc.-^e  re-enter  tlie  canal  at  the  lower  part  of  tlie  tumour,  and  are 
distributed  Itelow  as  usual.  In  other  ca.sea  the  cord  joins  the  wall  of  the 
sac  siKui  after  its  enlrance,  and  its  attenuated  Itbres  arc  found  spread  out 
all  over  the  eac,  coming  together  again  below  and  entering  the  spinal 
canal. 
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The  following  case,  upon  which  I  made  an  autofwy,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  common  variety :  The  child  died  on  the  third  day  after  birth 
from  rupture  of  the  sac.  The  tumour  occupied  the  sacral  region.  The 
first  sacral  vertebra  was  normal,  and  beneath  this  the  cord  passed  out  of 
the  spinal  canal,  terminating  in  the  cauda  equina  sooti  after  entering  the 
sac,  and  continued  back  to  the  central  cicatrix.  Here  ner^'e  filamenta 
blended  with  the  other  tissues  in  an  indefinite  structure,  from  which 
again,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  the  nerve  structures  could  be  seen  to 
paPS  over  the  wall  of  the  sac  and  return  to  the  canal.  The  afferent  and 
efferent  nerves  and  the  part  of  the  membranes  they  carried  with  them 
formed  several  septa,  making  a  smaller  separate  eac  witliin  the  larger 
one.  The  largo  sac  was  clearly  a  dilatation  of  the  anterior  subarach- 
noid space,  and  communicated  freely  with  the  same  ttpacc  in  the  cord 
above. 

Syringo-myelocele. — In  this  variety  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  in 
the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  the  lining  of  the  sac  being  here  the  at- 
tenuated and  atrophied  cord  elements.  This  is  the  rarest  form  of 
tumour,  but  the  one  most  frequently  associatei)  with  hydrocephalus,  and 
conseiinently  having  tht'  worst  prog- 
nosis. It  may  Iw  found  in  the  donuil 
or  dorso-luriibar  region  as  well  as  in 
the  luml)0-sacral  (Fig.  15]). 

With  spina  bifida  other  ilcformi- 
ties  are  frequently  associated,  the 
most  common  lieing  t-Iub-foot,  hy- 
drocephalus, more  rarely  encei)halo- 
ccle  or  cen-bral  meningoi^cile,  and 
hare-lip.  If  hydrocephalus  exists, 
tliere  is  in  most  capes  a  dilatation  of 
the  central  canal  nf  the  cord  and 
a  direct  communication  l>ctween  the 
tumour  and  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
the  brain.  Pressure  ujmn  the  ante- 
rior fontanel  causes  an  incrcnsi'  in 
the  size  of  the  tumour,  iiml  con- 
versely. (!lul>-ro(>t  is  usuiilly  dou- 
ble, most  frcfiuently  tnli|K's  equino- 
varuH.     In  a  number  of  cases  (here 

is  a  history  of  some  deformity  in  other  menilwrs  of  the  family.     1  once 
saw  two  successive  children  in  the  same  family  with  spina  bidda. 

StjmplomH. — The  tumour  in  spina  bifida  is  i»rertent  at  birlh.  and  is 
most  frcqucnily  luml>o-Biicral.  Paralysis  is  fn'i|ucnt  in  niyeliMcIc  and 
syringo-myelocele,  but  is  not  seen  in  nicningiMi'lc;  its  degree  and  its 
location  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  tumour  and  the  extent  to 
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which  the  cord  is  involved.  It  is  rare  in  cervical  tumours,  and  most 
marked  in  those  situated  in  the  lumlw-sacral  region.  In  the  worst 
cases  there  is  complete  paraplegia,  with  paralysis  of  tlie  bladder  and 
rectum.  If  the  tumour  is  sacro-lunibar  or  eacral,  only  the  cauda  equina 
is  likely  to  he  involved,  and  this  hut  partially,  so  that  the  paralysiB 
of  the  extremities  is  incomplete,  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  may 
escape. 

In  Fig.  152  is  shown  a  very  remarkable  case  of  sacral  spina  bifida 

in  a  boy  of  five  years,  who  came  under  observation  for  incontinence  of 

faeces.     The   tumour  was   a   little 

more  to  the  left  than  to  the  right 

(ide,  and  had  been  overlooked,     it 

Had    evidently    pressed    upon    the 

I   lower  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus, 

as  to  affect  the  sphincter  and 

the  gluteal  muscles  of  the  left  side. 

The  atrophy  was  very  marked,  as 

shown  in  the  iliustration. 

The  natural  course  of  spina  bi- 
fida is  to  increase  steadily  in  size; 
and  if  the  tumour  is  covered  by 
s^kin,  its  growth  may  bo  almost  un- 
limited. It  has  been  known  to  at- 
tain a  circumference  of  twenty-lwo 
indies.  If  the  integument  is  want- 
ing, and  the  sac  wall  is  very  thin, 
rupture  is  pretty  certain  to  take 
place,  either  spontaneously  or  by 
some  accident,  in  the  course  of  the 
F.0. 152.^ACRAL  SptN*  B.F.DA.  «'"'"   ^^"^  mouths;   death   then   re- 

sults from  con^Tilsions  owing  to 
the  rapid  draining  away  of  flic  corebro-sj»inal  fluid,  or  from  second- 
ary infection.  In  a  large  number  nf  cases  death  is  due  to  marasmus 
dejwnrlcnt  U|)on  the  as^sociated  conditions.  Infi-ction  of  the  tumour 
may  take  place  without  rupture,  the  germs  passing  through  the  wall  of 
the  sac.  If  the  npcriing  conimunicaliiig  witli  the  spinal  canal  is  small, 
this  infection  may  excite  an  inflammation  limited  to  the  wall  of  the 
sac,  and  result  in  a  cure  of  the  i^pina  bifida,  usually  with  sloughing.  I 
have  now  under  oltwervation  a  girl  ten  years  old  in  whom  this  occurred 
in  infancy.  Tlie  site  of  the  former  tumour  is  marked  liy  a  large  dense 
cicatrix,  and  there  still  remains  partial  paralysis  of  the  legs.  If  the  open- 
ing into  tlie  spinal  canal  is  large,  inflammation  of  tlic  sac  is  usually 
followed  by  spinal  iiLcningitis,  which  may  extend  upward  and  involve 
also  the  meninges  of  the  brain. 
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Prognosis. — This  depends  chiefly  upon  the  anatomical  variety  and 
the  existence  of  complications.  Simple  meningocele,  when  covered  by 
integument,  gives  the  best  prognosis,  and  complete  recovery  may  occur. 
In  meningo-myelocele,  especially  if  complete  paralysis  exists,  the  prog- 
nosis is  bad;  and  if  there  is  hydrocephalus,  the  case  is  hopeless.  In 
quite  a  number  of  cases  in  which  cure  of  the  spina  bifida  has  followed 
ojKJration,  hydrocephalus  has  subsequently  developed.  Of  fifty-seven 
cases  reported  by  Demme,  twenty-five  were  operated  upon,  with  seven 
recoveries  and  fifteen  deaths,  while  three  were  unimproved ;  of  the  thirty- 
two  cases  not  operated  upon,  twenty-eight  died  within  the  first  month, 
and  not  one  lived  over  two  years — the  causes  of  death  being  marasmus, 
rupture  of  the  sac,  and  meningitis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  usually  easy  to  recognise  spina  bifida,  but  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  different  varieties.  The  absence  of 
a  palpable  fissure  in  the  spine,  perfect  translucency,  and  a  pedunculated 
tumour,  all  point  strongly  to  meningocele.  Paralysis  of  the  sphincters 
and  lower  extremities,  umbilication  of  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  a  sessile 
tumour,  a  palpable  bony  fissure,  and  a  large  central  cicatrix,  point  to 
meningo-myelocele.  The  coexistence  of  hydrocephalus  points  to  syringo- 
myelocele. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  the  tumour  should  be  protected  from  pres- 
sure, and  care  taken  where  it  is  not  covered  by  integument,  that  the  sur- 
face is  kept  absolutely  clean  and  aseptic.  It  should  be  covered  with 
some  antise])tic  powder  and  surrounded  by  a  large  pad  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton, or  a  rubber  ring-cushion.  Complete  paraplegia  with  involvement  of 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  hydrocephalus,  or  extreme  marasmus — all  ccm- 
traindicate  operative  interference.  If  these  are  absent,  operation  should 
be  considered.  The  time  of  operation  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
nature  of  the  tumour.  If  it  is  covered  by  integument  and  growing 
slowly,  it  is  well  to  wait  until  the  child  is  at  least  six  months  old.  In 
other  cases  delay  is  dangerous,  because  of  the  liability  to  spontaneous  or 
accidental  rupture. 

The  treatment  by  injection  has  now  bwn  entirely  su])erseded  by  the 
operation  of  excision  of  the  sac.  For  a  description  of  this  and  the 
various  plastic  opcrati(ms  that  have  Ikk^u  proposed  in  connection  with 
it  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  upon  operative  surgery.  In  operating, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  great  proportion  of  the  cases  (nine- 
ty-five per  cent,  according  to  the  London  Clinical  Society's  Heport, 
which,  however,  refers  only  to  fatal  cases)  some  part  of  the  cord  is  in 
the  sac.  The  cord  is  often  present  in  tumours  situated  below  the  third 
lumbar  vertrhra,  owing  to  its  attachment  to  the  sac. 

Although  recovery  may  foMow  oj)eration,  in  a  very  larg(»  number  of 
cases  it  is  incomplete;  souk*  degree  of  paralysis,  with  atrophy,  contrac- 
tures, and  deformities,  remaining  l)ecause  of  the  implication  of  cord  ele- 
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ments  in  the  sac.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  hydrocephalus 
subsequently  develops,  as  after  similar  operations  upon  cerebral  menin- 
gocele. 

SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

In  acute  meningitis  usually  only  the  pia  mater  is  involved.  This 
rarely  occurs  alone,  unless  it  is  due  to  traumatism.  It  is  most  frequently 
associated  with  inflammation  of  the  pia  of  the  brain,  and  may  occur 
either  with  the  meningococcus  or  the  tuberculous  variety.  A  certain 
amount  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  accompanies  most  of  the 
cases  of  acute  myelitis. 

Chronic  spinal  meningitis  in  children  usually  involves  the  dura  only. 
Inflammation  of  the  external  layer  (external  pachymeningitis)  is  usually 
secondary  to  caries  of  the  vertebrae.  This  is  considered  in  the  article  on 
Compression-Myelitis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes, 
no  matter  with  what  pathological  condition  it  may  l)e  associated,  are  due 
to  irritation  of,  or  pressure  upon,  tlie  cord  or  nerve  roots.  Those  which 
are  most  common  are:  pain  in  the  back,  wliich  is  increased  by  move- 
ment, and  usually  by  pressure  upon  the  spinous  processes;  radiating 
pains  following  the  course  of  the  spinal  nerves,  felt  in  the  extremities  or 
in  the  trunk;  rigidity  of  the  spinal  oolunm  due  to  spasm  of  the  spinal 
muscles,  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities;  and  hyperapsthesia 
along  the  spine,  which  may  be  quite  acute.  When  pressure  upon  the 
cord  is  added,  tliere  is  paralysis  or  paresis,  sometimes  muscular  atrophy 
and  anapsthesia.  Any  of  the  above  symptoms  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease. 

The  diagnosis  between  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis  is  often  not 
easy,  for  except  in  acute  cases  the  two  processes  are  usually  associated; 
and  in  a  given  case  it  may  be  difhcult  to  decide  whether  the  lesion  of  the 
cord  or  of  the  meml)ranes  is  the  more  important  one.  In  meningitis, 
pain,  tenderness,  spasm,  and  irritative  symptoms  are  generally  more 
prominent,  wliile  loss  of  power  and  antesthesia  are  usually  partial.  In 
myelitis  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  other  irritative  symptoms  are  less 
marked,  while  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  may  l)e  complete. 

Treatment. — This  relates  first  to  the  disease  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated ;  in  addition,  counter-irritation  by  means  of  the  Paquelin  cautery, 
rest  in  bed,  and  in  severe  cases  even  imniol)ilisation  of  the  spine  by  a 
mechanical  support.     Iodide  of  potassium  is  often  useful. 

MYELITIS. 

Myelitis  is  a  rare  disease  in  children,  with  the  exception  of  two  vari- 
eties which  are  discussed  under  separate  heads,  viz.,  compression-myelitis 
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and  acute  poliomyelitis.  Otherwise  myelitis  usually  results  from  injury, 
hut  it  may  (x-cur  as  a  complieaticm  of  any  of  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases, esi>ei?ially  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  and  diplitheria,  and  even  as 
a  primary  disease,  when  it  is  attributed  to  exposure  or  cold,  but  when 
it  is  probably  infectious.  Chronic  myelitis  may  be  due  to  hereditary 
syphilis. 

Myelitis  usually  occurs  in  children  over  ten  years  of  age.  In  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  transverse,  diffuse,  or  disseminated;  the  process  may  be 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  The  lesions  and  the  symptoms  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  when  the  disease  occurs  in  the  adult. 

Symptoms. — Myelitis  usually  comes  on  rather  gradually,  with  only 
local  symptoms;  but  the  onset  may  be  quite  acute,  with  severe  general 
symptoms — fever,  pain,  prostration,  and  localised  or  general  convul- 
sions. The  l(K'al  symptoms  vary  with  the  seat  and  the  extent  of  the 
disease. 

In  transverse  myelitis  loss  of  power  and  anaesthesia  are  present  below 
the  level  of  tlie  lesion ;  either  of  these  may  be  partial  or  complete.  At  the 
level  of  the  lesion  there  is  a  zone  of  hyperaBsthesia  and  "  girdle-pains.'* 
All  the  reflexes  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion  are  exaggerated.  Those 
at  the  level  of  the  lesitm  are  lost.  Tliere  may  be  loss  of  control 
of  the  sphincters,  bed-sores,  degenerative  changes  in  the  paralysed 
muscles,  contractures,  and  vaso-motor  disturbances.  The  paralysed  mus- 
cles may  be  rigid  or  flacTid,  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  tlie 
lesicm. 

When  transverse  myelitis  is  situated  in  the  cervical  region  there  are 
paralysis  and  anaesthesia 'of  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk.  All  the  reflexes 
are  exaggerated,  and  there  is  general  rigidity  of  the  paralysed  muscles. 
There  are  incontinence  of  faeces  and  retentitm  of  urine,  followed  by  in- 
c<mtinence  from  overflow.  The  pupils  are  frequently  contracted,  and 
there  may  be  optic  neuritis.  Atrophy,  when  present,  usually  aifects  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  and  indicates  that  the  cord  to  a  consider  able  extent 
is  involved.  There  is  great  danger  to  life,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  resjnration. 

When  the  seat  of  disease  is  the  dorsal  region,  the  symptoms  are  simi- 
lar to  those  above  described,  with  the  exception  that  the  arms  e8ca|)e, 
and  that  the  eye-symptoms  are  usually  wanting,  l^his  is  the  most  fa- 
vourable seat  of  the  disease. 

When  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  in  addition  to 
paraplegia  and  anaesthesia  of  the  legs,  there  is,  from  the  beginning,  in- 
continence of  urine  and  fa»ces.  Tlie  kncH;  reflexes  are  lost;  the  muscles 
atrophy,  and  usually  give  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  Bed-sores  are 
frequent. 

In  difl'us(»  myelitis  the  symptoms  are  a  combination  of  the  above 
groups.     If  a  large  part  of  tlie  cord  is  involved,  there  are  general  paral- 
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ysis  and  ansestliesia,  loss  of  reflexes,  marked  trophic  disturbances,  bed- 
sores, etc. 

The  course  of  myelitis  is  slow,  and  it  usually  progresses  steadily  from 
bad  to  worse.  Death  is  due  to  exhaustion  or  complications — cystitis,  bed- 
sores, or  hypostatic  pneumonia — or  to  some  intercurrent  disease.  In  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cases  there  may  be  partial  recovery,  but  very 
rarely  is  this  complete.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  spinal  menin- 
gitis, tumours,  and  ha?morrhage. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  early  stage  consists  in  the  use  of 
ice  to  the  spine,  or  counter-irritation  by  means  of  dry  cups,  mustard,  or 
the  Paquelin  cautery.  Later,  the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in 
all  cases ;  improvement  may  follow  its  use,  even  when  there  is  no  suspi- 
cion of  syphilis,  but  large  doses  are  required,  and  for  a  long  period. 
Electricity  is  contraindicated  except  in  chronic  cases,  and  then  but  little 
improvement  is  likely  to  result  from  its  use.  In  tiiese  patients  the  most 
important  thing  is  careful  attenticm  to  cleanliness  and  to  posture,  in 
order  to  prevent  bed -so  res,  cystitis,  and  pneumonia. 

COM  PRESSION-M  YELITLS 
(Pressure-parcUyifiH  of  the  Spinal  Cord;  Pollys  Paraplegia.) 

Compression-myelitis  is  sometimes  traumatic,  but  usually  follows 
caries  of  the  spine.  It  most  frequently  complicates  this  disease  when  the 
cervical  or  upper  dorsal  vertebne  are  involved,  rarely  when  the  lower  half 
of  the  spinal  column  is  affected.  This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the 
smaller  size  of  the  spinal  canal  in  its  upper  portion.  According  to  Gib- 
ney,  paraplegia  is  seen  in  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  caries  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  spine.  Essentially  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  the  cord  is 
concerned,  may  result  from  tumours  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  from  anything 
else  causing  paciiymeningitis.  These,  however,  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
childhood. 

Lesions. — In  spinal  caries  there  occurs  as  a  result  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease a  softening  of  tiie  bodies  of  the  vertebra*,  whicii  fall  together  from 
the  pressure  due  to  the  superincumbent  weight  of  tiie  body.  This  causes 
a  backward  projection  known  as  the  kypiiosis,  or  angular  deformity.  The 
spinal  canal  is  encroached  upon  by  tiie  remains  of  tiie  vertebral  bodies 
whose  ligamentous  attachments  have  been  loosened,  and  also  by  inflam- 
matory products  the  result  of  periostitis,  and  localised  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater,  chiefly  of  the  external  layer,  but  whicli  sometimes  affects 
the  internal  layer  also.  All  these  conditions  lead  to  the  production  of  a 
mass  of  inflammatory  material,  often  containing  tuberculous  deposits, 
which  is  chiefly  in  front  of  the  cord,  but  may  surround  it.  The  compres- 
sion takes  place  slowly  in  most  of  the  cases,  from  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  lesions  mentioned.     In  a  small  number  of  cases  there  may  be  a 
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sudden  pressure  from  the  slipping  backward  of  one  of  the  vertebral 
IxMlies. 

In  recent  cases  the  cord  at  the  seat  of  compression  is  a  little  smaller 
than  normal.  It  is  usually  involved  to  the  extent  of  from  half  an  inch 
to  two  inches.  Paraplegia  may  have  existed  when  the  changes  found  in 
the  cord  are  very  slight,  and  sometimes  when  no  changes  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  more  protracted  and  more  severe  cases,  the  cord  is 
much  smaller  at  the  point  of  disease,  and  under  the  microscope  shows 
the  changes  of  interstitial  myelitis  (Gowers)  with  meningitis.  In  old 
cases  there  are  degeneration  of  the  nerve  elements,  atrophy,  and  sometimes 
disappearance  of  the  ganglion  cells,  with  more  or  less  destruction  of  the 
nerve  fibres;  sometimes  all  distinction  between  the  gray  and  white  sub- 
stance is  lost.  In  addition  to  these  marked  changes  at  the  point  of  pres- 
sure, tliere  may  l>e  ascending  or  descending  degeneration,  as  from  other 
focal  lesions.  There  is  usuallv  inflammation  of  the  nerve  roots,  which 
have  also  suffered  compression.  It  is  in  many  cases  surprising  to 
see  to  what  degree  the  cord  may  be  compressed  and  still  preserve  its 
functions. 

Symptoms. — In  caries  of  the  cervical  region  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression-myelitis not  infrequently  precede  the  deformity,  and,  in  fact,  the 
other  objective  symptoms  of  bone  disease.  The  earliest  symptoms  of 
caries  usuallv  arise  from  irritation  of  the  nerve  roots,  and  consist  of 
acute  pains  not  often  referred  to  the  spine,  but  radiating  to  the  different 
regions  to  which  these  nerves  are  distributed.  They  are  felt  in  the  neck, 
in  the  chest,  in  the  epigastrium,  and  sometimes  in  the  loins.  Accom- 
panying these  pains,  there  is  notice<l  a  gradual  weakness  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  arms,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  disease.  Tliis  mav  steadilv  increase  for  several'weeks  until  there 
is  complete  paralysis.  Other  symptoms  are  then  commonly  present 
There  is  usually  some  degree  of  ana^thesia,  and  there  may  be  numbness, 
tingling,  formication,  and  pain.  The  sphincters  are  not  often  involved. 
When  the  disease  is  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cord,  there  are  rigidity  of  the 
extremities  and  great  exaggeration  of  all  the  reflexes,  with  marked  ankle- 
clonus.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  lumbar  enlargement  is  involved, 
there  may  be  loss  of  reflexes,  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  and  bed-sores. 

The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  will  depend  upon  the  point  of  com- 
pression. If  this  is  in  the  cervical  region,  all  four  extremities  will  be 
paralysed ;  if  in  the  dorsal  region,  only  the  legs.  According  to  the  extent 
of  the  secondary  lesirms  in  the  cord,  there  may  cK:cur  musi-ular  atrophy 
and  contractures.  With  disease  in  the  upj)er  cervical  region,  death  may 
result  from  sudden  pressure  up<m  the  cord,  owing  to  a  dishn-ation  of  the 
odontoid  pnx-ess;  or  tluTe  may  lie  vomiting,  pupillary  symptoms,  irri- 
tation of  the  phrenic  nerve  causing  hiccough,  or  pressure  causing  paral- 
ysis of  the  diaphragm. 
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Course  and  Prognosis. — These  depend  much  upon  the  treatment  of 
the  case.  In  many  cases  of  paralysis  occurring  early  in  caries,  complete 
recovery  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  in  a  few 
days,  after  the  application  of  a  proper  mechanical  support.  In  the  cases 
which  have  been  long  neglccrted,  or  those  in  which  the  paralysis  develops 
while  proper  mechanical  treatment  is  being  carried  out,  the  chances  are 
not  so  good.  Gibney  gives  the  following  statistics  of  133  cases  under  his 
personal  observation:  31  proved  fatal;  9  dying  from  myelitis,  14  from 
other  diseases  subsequent  to  recovery  from  the  paralysis,  and  6  from  tu- 
berculosis before  complete  recovery;  74  recovered  from  the  paraplegia; 
27  were  recorded  as  improved  or  still  under  treatment.  Relapses  oc- 
curred in  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  usual  duration  of  the 
disease  is  from  three  months  to  two  years.  Recovery  has  often  taken 
place  in  cases  that  have  persisted  for  four  or  five  years. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  rarely  difficult.  Spinal  caries  should  be  suspected 
in  every  case  when  the  symptoms  point  to  transverse  myelitis  coming 
on  without  definite  cause. 

Treatment. — Tlie  indications  are  the  removal  of  pressure  and  the 
fixation  of  the  spine  by  a  proper  mechanical  support.  Other  measures 
to  be  advised  are  the  Paquelin  cautery  and  the  internal  use  of  potassium 
iodide.  From  his  very  extensive  experience,  Gibney  has  more  confidence 
in  this  drug  than  in  all  else  except  mechanical  treatment.  Large  doses 
are  required,  often  from  sixty  to  ninety  grains  being  given  daily  for 
months.  The  iodide  should  always  be  largely  diluted.  Patients  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  position  changed  frequently  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  bed-sores.  Electricity  is  contraindicated.  When 
the  paralysis  develops  rapidly  or  occurs  suddenly,  relief  may  sometimes 
be  obtained  by  thc^  operation  of  laminectomy ;  but  little  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  in  the  slow  cases. 

ACUTE   POLIOMYELITIS. 
(Ejndeniic  Poliomyelitis;  Acute  Infantile  Paralysis.) 

There  are  few  diseases  regarding  which  our  knowledge  has  increased 
so  rapidly  during  recent  years  as  acute  poliomyelitis.  The  first  great 
step  in  advance  was  made  by  Landsteiner  and  Popper,  who,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  lfH)I),  succeeded  in  producing  the  disease  in  a  monkey  by  intra- 
peritoneal inoculation  with  the  spinal  cord  of  a  i)atient  dying  of  acute 
poliomyelitis.  They  were  not  successful  in  carrying  the  transmission 
furtiier.  Hut  shortly  after  this  Flexner  and  I>'wis,  using  the  intra- 
cranial method  of  inoculation,  had  no  difliculty  in  reproducing  tlie  dis- 
ease and  transmitting  it  through  an  indefinite  scries  of  monkeys.  No 
other  animals  seem  to  be  susceptible.  These  observations,  now  many 
times  repeated,  have  not  only  definitely  established  the  infectious  char- 
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acter  of  poliomyelitis,  but  have  cleared  up  many  doubtful  points  in  its 
pathology. 

Acute  poliomyelitis  is  now  regarded  as  a  communicable,  infectious 
disease  which  prevails  both  epidemically  and  sj)oradically.  Although 
possibly  its  most  characteristic  lesions  are  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
cord,  any  part  of  the  central  nervous  system  may  be  aflFected.  The 
changes  in  the  cord  substance  are  preceded  by  lesions  of  the  meninges. 
Although  the  name  poliomyelitis  is  still  retained,  the  scope  of  the  term 
has  been  greatly  widened. 

This  disease  is  characterised  by  an  acute  onset,  with  fever  and  usu- 
ally other  marked  constitutional  and  nervous  symptoms,  from  which 
there  may  be  rapid  recovery;  but  generally  there  follows  early  and  ex- 
tensive loss  of  power.  After  this  there  is  usually  seen  a  gradual  im- 
provement, and  sometimes  complete  recovery.  More  often,  however, 
there  is  left  some  permanent  paralysis  in  certain  groups  of  muscles, 
which  undergo  rapid  and  marked  atro])hy.  Formerly,  poliomyelitis  was 
seen  chiefly  as  a  sporadic  disease:  but  since  the  year  1905  epidemics  have 
occurred  with  increasing  frequency  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States  since  1907.  As  it  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  very  young  children,  and  as  it  is  altogether  the  most  common 
form  of  paralysis  at  this  period,  the  old  term  of  **  acute  infantile  paral- 
ysis ''  is  perhaps  the  most  appiopriate  clinical  designation. 

Etiology. — Fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  seen  in  the  first 
three  years  of  life,  the  greatest  incidence  being  in  the  second  year.  Per- 
sons of  any  age  may  be  attacked,  and  in  some  epi<lemics  the  pro])ortion 
of  adult  cases  is  quite  large.  Epidemics  tiuis  far  observed  have  invariably 
occurred  in  the  warm  months;  those  in  the  United  States,  from  Julv  to 
October.  Fully  four-fifths  of  the  sporadic  cases  also  are  seen  during 
these  same  months. 

Bartlett  and  myself^  could  find  recorded,  previous  to  1905,  but  34: 
epidemics  or  outbreaks  of  this  disease.  Most  of  these  were  small  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  total  nimiber  of  cases  reported  in  all  was  only  889. 

The  prevalence  of  poliomyelitis  in  an  epidemic  form  really  l)egin8 
with  the  outbreaks  in  Sweden  and  Xorwav  in  1905  and  1906.  These 
were  follow^-l  in  1907  by  the  epidemic  occurring  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  whicii  was  the  most  extensive  yet  known;  there  were  observed 
from  .Fuly  to  Octol>er  between  2,000  and  3,000  cases.  Since  that  time 
poliomyelitis  has  been  gradually  spreading  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  its  progress  has  distinctly  followed  lines  of  travel. 
It  has  been  especially  prevalent  in  Massachusetts  and  Hhode  Island ; 
in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  in  Pennsvlvania.     In  the  vear 


*  See  Amoriran  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  May,  1908.     Al«o  Archives  of 
Ptediatrics,  September,  1910. 
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1J)1()  iionrly  J),000  cases  were  reported  in  the  United  States.  While  the 
*;n'atcst  munlK»r  of  outhroaks  of  this  disi»ase  have  l)eon  seen  in  tlii^^ 
count rv,  some  of  considorahle  size  have  (x-curred  in  Australia  and  in 
(lerinany.  Tlie  same  Iwality  lias  rarely  Invn  the  seat  of  an  epidemic  in 
two  suci't»ssive  seasons. 

Tlie  instances  recorded,  now  numerous,  of  the  occurrence  of  several 
successive  cases  in  a  family,  strongly  suggest  that  the  disease  is  directly 
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majority  of  the  families  hut  one  case  occurred,  although  other  children, 
quite  as  susceptihle  hy  reason  of  age,  were  closely  exposed.  For  years 
we  have  received  tiiese  affected  chihlreii  in  the  acute  stage  into  hospital 
wards  with  otiier  patients,  and  1  have  never  yet  known  a  secondary  case 
to  develop.  Until  nnjently,  no  effort  whatever  was  made  to  isolate  cases. 
At  present  we  are  ahle  to  recognise  no  differences  l)etween  the  sporadic 
and  epidemic  forms  of  tlie  disease  exce})t  in  communicahility  and  se- 
verity, which  ])oint  to  a  greater  vinilence  of  the  infection  in  tiie  latter 
variety.  Both  etiologically  and  pathologically,  the  spora<li(»  and  epidemic 
forms  seem  to  he  identical.  In  all  these  respects  the  analogy  to  cerehro- 
spinal  meningitis  is  a  very  close  one. 

The  occurrence  during  epidemics  of  many  unrelated  cases  strongly 
suggests  some  other  mode  of  contracting  the  disease  than  directly  from 
an  infected  person  or  a  human  carrier.  The  fact  that  epidemics  are 
seen  only  during  the  summer  and  early  autunm  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Eecent  experiments  of  Flexner  and  Clark  give  some  reasons  for 
suspecting  the  house  fly  as  a  carrier.  The  question  renuiins  to  be  solved 
by  future  investigation. 

The  ])eriod  of  incubation  of  the  experimental  disease  in  monkeys 
varies  from  four  to  thirty-three  days,  the  average  being  ten  days.  In 
man,  also,  it  is  variable,  but  in  most  instances  the  second  case  in  a  family 
has  followed  the  first  one  within  ten  davs. 

The  Specific  Virus. — It  belongs  to  the  class  of  flltrable  viruses,  closely 
resendding,  in  many  respects,  the  virus  of  rabies.  It  passes  through  the 
finest  porcelain  filter.  It  can  not  be  seen  with  the  highest  jwwer  of  the 
microscope,  nor  has  it  yet  been  cultivated  outside  the  body.  That  it  is  a 
living  organism  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  is  destroyed  by  heat.  It  is 
])resent  in  largest  ([uantity  in  the  diseased  ne^rve  structures,  ])articularly 
the  spinal  cord.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  attack  it  is  also  found  in  the 
cerebro-sj)inal  lluid,  but  disappears  at  about  the  time  paralysis  occurs. 
It  exists  to  some  d»>gn»e  in  other  tissues  of  tlie  body,  particularly  the 
lymph  nodes.  ^I'he  disease  can  be  transmitted  to  animals  regularly  and 
with  certaintv  onlv  bv  inoculaticm  with  an  affected  si)inal  cord,  in  which 
the  virus  ])ersists  for  months  after  the  acute  attack.  Experiments  indi- 
cate that  the  j)ath  of  entrance  may  ]>e  tlie  nasal  nuurous  mend)rane,  and  at 
times  the  intestinal  tract.  Osgood  and  Lucas  have  shown  that  the  virus 
persisted  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  of  monkeys,  in  one  instance  for 
five  numths,  in  anotiier  for  one  an<l  a  iialf  months,  aft(»r  tlie  acute  attack; 
which  suggests  that  this  may  not  only  be  an  avenue  of  entran(*e,  but  a 
mode  of  elimination  of  the  infecti(m,  and  indicates  that  the  duration  of 
the  inftH'tive  period  may  at  times  be  a  very  long  one. 

Lesions. -As  a  result  of  the  invest  igaticms,  particularly  of  Flexner 

and  Ij<»wis  u]>on  animals,  and  those  of  Ilarbitz  and  Sche<»l,  Strauss,  and 

others  u])on  the  disease  in  man,  the  ]>athology  of  acute  jxdiomyelitis  is 
61 
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now  well  known.    This  knowledge  has  greatly  aided  our  clinical  under- 
standing of  the  disease. 

The  virus  of  acute  poliomyelitis  first  attacks  the  meninges,  especially 
of  the  cord  and  medulla,  setting  up  a  cellular  inflammation  of  the  pia, 
which  hecomes  infiltrated  with  small,  round  cells.  These  changes  are 
most  marked  about  the  blood-vessels.  Besides  this  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels themselves  are  infiltrated  and  their  lumen  narrowed.  The  lesion 
also  affects  the  vessels  entering  the  nerve  structures.  As  a  result  of  the 
vascular  lesions  amvmia,  oedema,  and  haemorrhages  are  present,  some- 
times small  and  circum8cril)ed,  sometimes  quite  diffuse  and  extensive. 
Thrombosis  does  not  occur.  But  more  important  still  are  the  degener- 
ative changes  in  the  nerve  cells,  the  site  and  extent  of  which  are  deter- 
mineil  by  the  vessels  involved  and  the  intensity  of  the  changes  in  them. 
Tiie  lesions  in  the  pons,  medulla,  and  cerebrum,  like  those  in  the  cord, 
art*  stvondarv  to  the  vascular  lesions. 

The  tnuisient  jwralysis  in  castas  that  re(H>ver  may  l)e  due  to  oetlema  or 
to  tem[H)rary  vascular  obstruction  from  pressure  outside  tlie  vessels 
causing  a  local  anaemia.  Permanent  paralysis  depends  upon  severe  de- 
generation and  actual  destruction  of  ganglion  cells;  its  extent,  there- 
fore, will  vary  with  the  numl>er  of  the  ganglion  cells  affected.  Any  part 
of  the  central  nervous  system  may  be  affei'teil,  and  the  lesions  are  gen- 
erally more  extensive  than  the  symptoms  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The 
gross  appt»arances  give  Imt  little  idea  of  their  severity.  The  process 
often  involvt»s  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  cord.  Inking,  however,  gen- 
erally most  markinl  in  the  wrvical  and  lumlmr  enlargements.  The 
changes  art*  chiefly  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horns,  and  consist 
in  acute  degeneration  of  ganglion  c'ells,  usually  marked  and  extensive. 
These  cells  in  ivrtain  j^wrts  may  disapjx^ar  altogether,  being  replaeeil  by 
lemnx'Vtes.  The  eniin*  ii>rd,  however,  mav  In*  in  vol  veil.  There  is  seen, 
but  to  a  much  lt*ss  dcgnv,  infiltration  with  small  round  cells  of  the  poer- 
terior  horns,  the  n>lunms  of  Tlarke,  and  the  white  matter  of  the  cord, 
everywhere  clost»ly  rclatinl  to  the  l»KHHl-ve>sels.  There  are  regularly 
found  tlianges  in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
desiTiljeil  in  the  ionl. 

lA'sions  like  tlK>se  of  the  i^>nl.  though  ijenorallv  less  marked,  are 
st^n  in  the  jkuis,  tlio  metliilla,  the  cerek^Uum.  ami  even  in  the  cerebral 
iu*mispliert*s.  They  art\  as  in  the  cvnl.  es^^vially  related  to  the  pia  and 
the  hhH.Hl-vtSv>it»ls.  TluT»*  is  s<^n  arute  destruction  of  iiranj^lion  cells 
and  areas  «.f  y-Al  intiltratiou  with  lymphtvytos.  The  ciianges  are  esjie- 
cially  iiiiirktil  alx.uit  tht*  uiulei  of  the  crau'.al  ner\es,  and  in  the  gray 
mattor  ahout  t:ie  fourth  ventricle.  In  s^nue  cas^^-i  the  basal  ganglia 
ar^'  a!s»>  in\t>lvol.  Areas  of  intiltratiou,  s«>iiietinie<  quite  diffuse,  may 
If  s«:t'ii   in  tlie  cortfx,  with  als*.>  Sf.>uie  sliirht  dti^t^ueration  of  gainglion 

Cflls. 
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TliuB,  in  tlie  severe  and  fatal  eases  there  is  present  a  diffuse  inflam- 
mation of  the  entire  cord  and  its  membranes,  also  of  the  medulla,  pons, 
and  basal  ganglia,  with  less  marked  changes  in  the  cerebrum,  always 
accompanied  by  changes  in  the  pia.  In  the  milder  cases  it  is  probable 
that  the  inflammatory  changes  are  limited  to  the  cord,  tliough  in  some 
patients  dying  later  from  other  causes  Harbitz  and  Schc^el  discovered 
clianges  in  the  upper  centres,  though  no  symptoms  pointing  to  them 
had  been  present.  From  this  account  of  the  lesions  it  would  appear 
that  we  can  no  longer  distinguish  between  the  lesions  of  acute  polio- 
myelitis, acute  bulbar  paralysis  and  acute  poliencephalitis  inferior.  They 
represent  varying  phases  of  one  and  the  same  disease.  In  recent  acute 
cases  no  changes  are  usually  found  in  the  nerves  except  degeneration  of 
bundles,  corresponding  to  the  degenerated  areas  in  the  cord,  and  prob- 
ably secondary  to  them.  Lesions  in  other  organs  are  often  present,  the 
most  frccjuent  being  broncho-pneumonia  and  acute  parenchymatous  de- 
generation of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  other 
severe  general  infections.  The  thymus,  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  in- 
testine, and  the  mesenteric  glands  may  be  much  swollen. 

In  autopsies  made  upon  cases  of  long  standing  the  affected  part  of 
the  cord,  which  is  often  only  one  lateral  half,  is  smaller  than  normal. 
The  general  changes  are  those  of  ja  sclerotic  character.  The  ganglion 
cells  of  the  affected  anterior  horn  have  either  disappeared  altogether,  or 
they  are  few  in  number  and  so  shrunken  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable. 
The  white  matter  also  is  smaller  than  in  the  sound  part  of  the  cord. 
The  anterior  nerve  roots  are  degenerated  quite  to  the  muscles.  The 
affected  muscles  are  atrophied,  and  in  extreme  cases  there  may  be  a 
complete  disappearance  of  muscle  fibres,  their  place  being  taken  by  adi- 
pose and  fibrous  tissue.  In  places  where  the  lesion  is  less  severe  the 
fibrc»s  are  small.  The  affected  limb  is  shorter  and  the  bones  smaller 
than  upon  the  sound  side. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  onset  of  a  well  marked  attack  of  acute  poliomyelitis 
is  usually  abrupt,  being  ushered  in  with  fever,  prostration,  vomiting, 
rarely  with  convulsions.  There  may  be  diarrhoea,  but  more  often  there 
is  obstinate  constipation,  and  there  may  be  retention  of  urine.  Severe 
pains  are  uj?ually  ])rcsent  in  the  neck,  the  spine,  and  the  extremities. 
There  may  be  marked  Iiypera»sthesia  with  so  nmch  rigidity  of  the  neck 
and  extremities  as  strongly  to  suggest  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  The 
mind  is  usually  clear,  but  there  may  be  active  delirium  or,  rarely, 
drowsiness  or  stupor.  The  temperature  usually  ranges  between  102** 
and  1()»*K5°  F.  Such  symptoms  may  continue  for  thrcH?  or  four  days 
and  then  gradually  subside  and  the  patient  recover  without  any  paralysis 
having  developed.  Or  there  may  Ik»  for  a  few  days  a  general  muscular 
weakness  somewhat  greater  and  lasting  a  little  longer  than  would  l)e 
expected  in  an  illness  of  such  severity,    Tliesc;  arc  known  as  '*  abortive 
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ciiHoH.**  In  iiiohI  of  thoin  the  constitutional  and  nervous  symptoms  are 
Hiniilar,  hut  not  (|uito  so  severe  as  those  just  descrihed.  How  frequent 
(he  nhorlive  type  of  tlie  disease  occurs  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  in 
epidemirs  lliese  cases  are  not  uncommon  and  doubtless  may  equal  the 
numher  of  the  paralytic  cases.  Except  when  associated  with  the  latter 
they  art*  very  dillicult  of  recognition. 

Instead  of  following  such  a  course  as  that  described  there  develops, 
usually  on  the  third  or  fourth  dav  of  the  attack,  marked  muscular  weak- 
ness  luiKst  frtM|uoiUly  in  the  lower  extremities.  This  increases  for  three 
or  four  days  until  theiv  nuiy  Ih^  complete  paralysis,  which  may  affect 
one  i»r  U^h  K»wer.  or  all  four  exiriMuities,  or  only  the  upper  ones.  There 
nm\  also  Ih*  markinl  weakness  or  oven  true  paralysis  of  the  neck  and 
tnmks  Uut  ihor^^  is  no  anu^thesia.  The  fever  and  other  constitutional 
!iVU^plon»s  nuvh  last  mon»  than  six  or  st»ven  davs.  and  often  hut  three 
or  fo\ir.  The  early  symj^loins  ar\»  not  characteristic,  and  a  positive  diag- 
mviis  Ivfor^^  the  iH^umMuv  oi  j^amlysis  is  seldom  nia«le.  The  extent  of 
tW  prunarx  |KHrHl\>is  is  gvniomlly  in  pr\>jK*rtiou  to  the  severity  of  the 
\vustuutu»twl  s\  mplom>. 

lust^v^Nl  ot  such  tuarktv  v\ni'si!tutional  and  Kxal  symptoms,  even  in 
t^l^uUniiiv-s  uiatu  n::\:tT  AiUvks  ar\*  s^vn,  Anvi  when  the  disease  occurs 
sjvn*vl\**r;\  uu>s!  v»t  I'v  \v*>^*s  Arv^  of  t:>*  u;i\:er  type.  There  is  iLsually 
;ji  ivrivv:  o!  I iXvU* :*.*.: ::^*  :r..i:>;v\>::i- r.  Ia>:::ij:  ;r:e  cr  two  dtrs.  at  the  end 
\>f  \fchu  \  ::r,.o  :S*  ;^ru  ^v,s  :>  :v:x\\l.  S.^:::*::^:^^  :here  is  -xiiy  a  single 
Tvt^tA^c^  r:^:-.:^  t\^  \  v»iv^  >fc^.vl;  :  v  i\ir:t.ys^i>  :>  s^vel  in  the  i&-^ming.  In 
l%v*  v\t><;'^  ,*!  »  V  '  I  "jt.^"  r.-'U-^  :>.':'  i\iri';'>:>  Avy«ir\;r::lT  vAzne  on  while 
^'v  .  •*.  >k  <^  «:i  \  * \i  V  :  •;  >r-\^:.  ir-*  •  i<  i  r  :  >tK>.  "~v^cie  ^xily  witli 
sN'teNvX"':* .^^•  v'^:^v.  :^.  :  v>'  '^di'^^r^  >tf^f-r  r-:  rr«T:..cs  >r=:pci>fEts  o^ 
:!^r^\v       l'^   .*><.>  /     *.  v>  v'v   : \.'     >5>   :"   v«  4-=?  ^s  .is;:;illT  liisitM  to 
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Extent  and  Distribution  of  the  Primary  Paralynls. — In  ."ifin  sporadic 
canes  in  which  this  jwint  was  n()tcil  the  distriliution  was  lis  follows: 

One  lower  extremity 229  cases, 

BotK  lower  eitremitips 17B  .  " 

General  parolyais  oF  all  extromiiicB,  and  more  or  less  of  trunk.     79  " 

Chie  lower  and  one  upper  extremity 36  '' 

Both  lower  extremities  and  on.-  iip|>?r  extremity 16  " 

One  upper  extremity  alone 14  " 

All  other  varieties 10  " 

In  paralysis  of  the  trunk,  the  ahduminal  tniiseles,  the  diaphragm,  and 
other  i-eBpiratory  niuxde^  are  rarely  affwled.  In  coinhinations  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  extremity,  tlic  linil>s  are  more  frefjueiilly  aflected  upon  oppo- 
site eidee  than  upon  the  same  side.    The  sphincters  iiiiually  eBca{>e. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — After  the  constitutional  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared there  is  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  weeks"  duration  in  which 
little  change  is  seen.  This  is  followed  hy  spontaneous  improvement, 
which  UKiially  U'gins  in 
the  niuwles  Ini't  affected, 
and  reache!!  its  limit  in 
ahout  llirce  months.  The 
|iaralysis  remainiiij;  after 
this  time  is  likely  to  Ix' 
permanent.  By  the  end 
of  si.x  or  eight  weeks 
atrophy  is  present  i 
paralysed  nuiscUh!. 
affected  linih  is  distinctly 
smaller  than  its  fellow, 
this  iH'inf!  (|uile  appar- 
ent even  in  infants.  H\- 
eept  in  the  early  stage, 
sensory  disturhaiiecs  arc 
alisent ;  Ihc  knee-jerk  is 
lost  in  paraplegic  cases, 
and  in  those  in  which  the 
extensors  of  the  lliijih  are 
paralysed.  There  is  ar-  Fm.  IM— .An  Old  ("ahe  of  Infantii-e  Spinal  Pahalt- 
restcd  firowth  in  the  whole  «■"   "''   the   Ent.he   Left   I...wEn   Extmeuitt. 

,.     ,      ,,,.        ,.,,        ,,   ,  Showitiiiextrrmcutroph.voflhc^  thigh  and  Ic'it,  Bad 

limb    (ilH.    l;.l).      It   he-  ^  vtry  charaeteri^tic  dtfomiity  o(  the  l».l. 

ccinies   much  smaller  and 

shorter  than  ils  follow.  The  gn-al  Ma.xntion  of  the  ligaincnts  at  the 
jfiints  may  allow  siihlu.vation.  es)HH-ially  at  the  knee  and  al  the  shoulder. 
The  cireiilation  In  the  affected  limh  U  poor;  it  is  often  hlue  and  cold, 
hut  lied-sores  are  never  seen. 
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Electrical  Reactions. — Very  early  in  the  dlBease  the  atrophied  mus- 
cles begin  to  lose  their  power  to  respond  to  faradism.  In  t)ie  muscular 
groups  wliith  are  to  be  permanently  paralysed,  the  faradie  response  may 
be  lost  in  a  week.  Tlie  muscles  in  which  recovery  is  to  take  place  often 
preserve  a  certain  degree  of  contractility,  although  this  is  less  than 
Qoriual,  and  improves  later.  Tlie  response  to  the  galvanic  current  mar 
be  increased  for  a  few  months,  and  then  slowly  fail  as  the  muscular 
fibres  themselves  degenerate,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  it  may 
disappear  altogether.  The  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  with  great 
uniformity  in  the  atrophied  muscles,  but  in  them  alone. 

Riniiliial  I'anili/si.-i  and  Dtformity. — This  is  most  frequently  of  one 
lower  extremity.  The  extensors  both  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  leg  are 
nearly  always  involved  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  flexors.  The  muscles 
most  frequently  affected  are  the  anterior 
tibial  group.  Paralysis  of  one  upper  ex- 
tremity rarely  0(vurs  alone,  but  is  asso- 
ciated with  paralysis  of  one  or  both  lower 
extremities,  t'omplete  paralysis  of  an 
arm  is  very  rare.  Of  sinjrle  muscles,  the 
one  most  frequently  involveil  is  the  del- 
toid. From  paralysis  of  tite  muscles  of 
the  trunk  or  shoulder  of  one  side,  lateral 
curvatuf*  may  develop  (Fig.  1551. 

Dugnoiu. — The  ni-ognition  of  acute 
poliomyelitis  l»efore  the  otvunvn*.*  of 
[wralysis  is  impossible  except  by  lumbar 
puni-lure.  If  tiiis  is  [lerformed  early,  the 
eerebrvt-spinal  lluid  is  found  to  \<e  opal- 
estvut  or  slijrhtly  turbiti.  owing  to  the 
prx-seni-e  of  many  iu><nouui-lear  cells.  It 
may  frvajni'-ate  sjioniaueously.  Xt^^chi's 
jr'i'ibuliu  lest  iiviT'  a  {mfitive  reaction. 
Hv  i-H-  itriie  i>ar,i!y-i>  appears  the  tvlia 
'lan'  .■ii!i,ti;s";.>:  Lrrvitly  in  numtier 
'•aii^s  ''v  w;:»',  '•  idii  rie  distin^ished 
tii.n'.d.-v  tr.irv  :.is  livn  seen  early  in  the 
d  j:i  (\.*ss  ..:'  ;>■  ".;■■•,;■.■  Ti'ii'.'nuvlear  tvlls. 
-ir:  ;;>:;  ::j  :■>  v"  :  •.■  a  «-o-  of  the  vhar- 
v  ;■.:;:•:■,■■< —  :■  :.:r-  t'lasiifmlion.  or 
jJ,  :■  :-t  ,■  :;  v.  :  i:  :hi*  a:tack  is  only 
;:  r-r-v-  ir^  i  }.'■.-•':  •  ,  -. -.-.'jtr  riaias,  gener^ 
:'-,-.i:-,  ^vr^.— .■->■■■■,■,  i'  T;-:!:ini:icis  is  often 
....  ";--, J- ■  :■-■::>;.  E^y  cvrebnl 
,  t-:..,   :;i;.    ,'  st  ■•    s  :r.-.;Ia:e    nib«n.'ulous 


Vj.  ISi— As  Oli>   Cim  or  I»- 
Tni  Lift  Au<  .tM»  Sbuclesk 
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meningitis,  and  1  have  known  doubt  to  exist  for  several  days.  Lumbar 
puncture  and  the  examination  of  the  fluid  should  settle  the  diagnosis. 

The  later  manifestations  of  poliomyelitis  are  a  flaccid  type  of  paralysis 
with  marked  atrophy  and  with  the  characteristic  electrical  reactions,  but 
without  sensory  symptoms.  Seen  late,  poliomyelitis  may  be  confounded 
with  cerebral  palsies,  multiple  neuritis,  or  the  pseudo-paralysis  of  rickets. 
In  cerebral  palsies  there  is  usually  rigidity;  there  is  no  reaction  of 
degeneration;  other  cerebral  symptoms  are  commonly  present,  or  there 
is  a  history  of  an  onset  with  cerebral  symptoms,  and  the  atrophy  is 
less  marked.  Multiple  neuritis  is  rare  in  children  except  after  diph- 
theria, and  is  more  gradual  in  its  onset.  The  type  of  paralysis  and  the 
electrical  reactions  may  be  the  same  as  in  poliomyelitis. 

Certain  birth  palsies,  especially  those  resulting  from  injuries  received 
during  delivery,  may  closely  resemble  poliomyelitis  when  the  deltoid  or 
shoulder  group  of  muscles  is  involved.  Without  a  clear  history  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis  may  be  impossible. 

The  muscular  weakness  of  rickets  is  general;  there  is  no  reaction 
of  degeneration  and  no  history  of  acute  onset.  Scurvy  is  distinguished 
by  the  very  acute  hyjKjrtesthcsia,  by  the  swellings,  and  by  hemorrhages 
from  tlie  gums  or  other  mucous  membranes  together  with  a  liistory  of  im- 
proper feeding.    The  child  refuses  to  move  his  legs  only  because  of  pain. 

Prognosis. — It  was  once  thought  that  few,  if  any,  cases  recto vered 
perfectly,  and  on  the  otiier  hand  that  there  was  very  little  danger  to 
life.  Wider  ob8ervati(ms  which  recent  epidemics  have  made  possible 
have  shown  that  com})lete  recovery  may  occur  even  in  cases  in  which 
the  onset  is  acute  and  early  loss  of  power  extensive.  Such  a  result  is, 
however,  not  the  common  one.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  have 
unfortunately  some  residual  paralysis.  Of  the  1,65?)  cases  occurring  in 
epidemics  collected  by  Bartlett  and  myself  the  mortality  was  twelve 
per  cent.  During  the  recent  New  York  epidemic  I  saw  personally  four 
cases  which  ended  fatally.  The  discrepancy  between  the  mortality  figures 
just  mentioned  and  the  opinion  formerly  held  is  possibly  explained  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  in  epidemics  the  more  severe  tyj)es  of  tlie  disease 
are  seen,  but  I  believe  is  chiefly  due  to  a  failure  to  recognise  the  most 
severe  forms,  especially  bulbar  cases,  as  examples  of  this  disease.  Pre- 
vious statistics  have  been  gathered  cliiefly  from  neurological  out-patient 
clinics,  where  the  types  which  end  fatally  are  seldom  seen. 

An  important  question  in  early  prognosis  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  extent  of  the  |H'rmanent  paralysis.  The  significant  symptoms  are 
the  amount  of  wasting  and  the  electrical  reactions.  Muscles  which  in 
ten  days  have  lost  comj)1etely  their  faradic  contractility  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  waste  rapidly  and  severely.  The  best  indication  of  coming  im- 
provement is  the  return  of  faradic  contractility.  If  this  is  completely 
lost  for  six  months,  recovery  is  doubtful ;  if  for  one  year,  improvement 
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in  these  muscles  is  not  to  be  expootc^l.  If  faradic  contractility  has  never 
been  lost,  ver)'  great  and  early  improvement  in  the  paralysed  muscles 
may  be  confidently  predicted.  After  three  months  but  little  spontaneous 
improvement  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  after  two  years  none  at  all. 

Treatment. — So  little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  mode  of  acquiring 
poliomyelitis  that  not  much  can  be  said  regarding  prophylactic  meas- 
ures. Inasmuch  as  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  known  to  be  at  least 
a  possible  channel  of  elimination  of  the  virus,  it  follows  that  all  nasal 
discharges  of  patients  should  bo  carefully  disinfected  and  destroyed. 
Persons  in  contact  with  active  cases  should  use  some  antiseptic  nasal 
spray.  Strict  quarantine  of  sporadic  cases  does  not  as  yet  seem  to  be 
necessary.  In  epidemics,  however,  immediate  quarantine  should  be 
instituted  and  strictly  maintaine<l  for  at  least  a  month.  Further  than 
this  it  is  not  now  possible  to  make  positive  statements. 

Even  when  recognised  early,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  can  be 
done  to  limit  the  inflammation.  The  most  important  indication  is  to 
secure  complete  rest,  (^)unter-irritation  may  be  used  over  the  spine  by 
means  of  nmstanl  or  a  Pa([uclin  cautcryv,  or  an  ice-bag  may  l)e  employed; 
vet  it  is  ver\  doubtful  if  thev  have  anv  influence  ui)on  the  course  of 
the  disease.  The  results  depend  rather  upon  the  severity  of  the  attack 
than  the  treatment  employed.  The  natural  course  of  the  disease  is  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  for  the  tendency  is  to  overestimate  the  effect  upon 
the  paralysis  of  tlio  drugs  used  in  tlie  early  stage.  In  animals  if  hexa- 
methylenamine  (urotropin)  is  given  simultaneously  with  or  shortly  after 
the  injection  of  the  virus  in  many  instances  no  paralysis  follows.  Its 
curative  effects  in  man  have  not  vet  been  demonstrated.  It  should,  how- 
ever,  be  tried,  and  administered  in  full  doses  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  can 
be  made.  To  a  child  of  three  years  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  grains 
daily  may  be  given  in  divided  doses.  It  is  doubtful  whether  drugs  have 
any  influence  upon  the  paralysis  after  its  full  development. 

After  all  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  or  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  electricity  may  be  used,  but  its  curative  effects  have  been 
very  greatly  overestinuited.  No  amount  of  electrisation  can  preserve 
muscles  whoso  ganglion  cells  have  completely  disa})])eared.  These  muscles 
continue  to  waste  and  lose  their  farad ic  contractilitv,  no  matter  how  earlv 
electricity  is  begun  nor  how  faithfully  it  is  continued.  Faradism  may 
be  used  for  such  groups  as  res])ond  to  it;  otherwise  galvanism  should  l>e 
employed.  The  beneficial  results  from  electricity  are  to  be  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  first  six  months.  Friction,  nuissage,  and  manipulation  are 
of  undoubted  value  in  iui])roving  the  circulation  and  the  nutrition  of  a 
limb,  and  should  be  faithfully  continued  twice  a  day  for  a  long  perioil. 

Mrchaniral  Trratwrnl. — Mechanical  ap]>liances  are  useful  to  prevent 
deformity,  also  to  furnish  su|)port  to  the  limb  in  order  to  enable  the 
child  to  walk.     By  such  means  nuiuy  get  about  with  tolerable  comfort 
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for  whom  locomotion  without  apparatus  is  impossible  without  crutches. 
To  overcome  existing  deformities  in  neglected  cases,  braces  are  employed 
in  conjunction  with  myotomy  or  tenotomy  of  the  various  shortened  ten- 
dons, excision  of  portions  of  elongated  tendons,  and  the  production  of 
artificial  anchylosis  in  cases  of  **  flail  joints.''  By  these  means  the 
orthopedic  surgeon  is  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  relief  to  these  unfor- 
tunate and  sometimes  helpless  ])atients. 

TUMOURS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Tumours  of  the  cord  are  exceedingly  rare  in  childhood,  and  almost 
unknown  in  infancy.  The  most  common  varieties  seen  in  early  life  are 
glioma,  sarcoma,  and  tuberculous  tumours.  Eisenschitz  has  reported  a 
case  of  tuberculous  tumour  in  the  dorsal  region  occurring  in  a  child  of 
three  and  a  half  years.  There  was  a  similar  growth  in  the  cerebellum. 
The  symptoms  were  essentially  those  of  compression-myelitis. 

In  my  service  at  the  Babies'  Hospital  I  had  a  case  of  glioma  of 
the  cord  in  a  child  only  one  year  old,  which  was  in  many  respects 
unique.  The  early  symptoms  were  gradual  paralysis  of  the  ui)per  ex- 
tremities, to  which  were  added  later,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  finally 
immobility  of  the  head — the  position  l)eing  that  of  typical  cervical  caries. 
During  the  sixteen  days  of  observation  there  was  high  fever,  from  101°  to 
104°  F.  There  were  no  pupillary  or  vaso-motor  symptoms.  At  th(»  autopsy 
the  cord  was  found  to  be  the  sc»at  of  a  diffuse  gliosis.  In  the  cervical 
region  there  was  marked  enlargement,  the  cord  being  fully  four  times  its 
natural  size.  A  microscopical  examination  by  Dr.  C,  A.  llerter  showed 
that  the  growth  apparently  began  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  canal, 
and  that  the  gliomatous  process  involved  the  entire  length  of  the  cord. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  has  been  reported  by  Miura  in  a  boy  of 
eight  years. 

The  <liagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  spinal  cord  in  infancy  is  practically 
impossible.  In  later  childhood  they  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  Pott's 
disease,  but  tlic  symptoms  are  the  ^ame  as  those  seen  in  tumours  of 
adult  life. 

SYRIN'GO-MYELIA. 

Syringo-myelia,  althougii  a  rare  disease,  is  sometimes  seen  in  early 
life.  The  term  is  a])})lie(l  to  a  condition  in  which  there  is  a  cavity  in 
the  cord  the  result  of  a  pathological  prwess,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
cases  in  which  a  cavity  is  the  result  of  a  malformation,  or  hydromyelus, 
although  it  is  not  infrequent  for  the  two  conditions  to  be  associated. 
The  pathological  process  which  precedes  the  cavity  fornuUion  is  now 
thought  t4)  be,  in  most  cases  at  least,  an  inliltratiim  of  the  substance  of 
the  cord  with  gliomatous  cells.  The  priK'css  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
just  described  in  the  case  of  tumour  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  that  when  it  results  in  eavitv  formation  it  is  slower.  The  infiltra- 
tion  in  these  eases  usually  begins  near  the  central  canal.  It  is  followed 
bv  a  de^reneration  and  breaking  down  of  the  infiltrated  areas,  beginning 
at  the  i^entre.  As  the  cavity  forms  it  extends,  and  usually  first  invades 
the  gray  matter  of  the  commissure,  later  the  posterior  gray  horns,  the 
posterior  columns,  or  the  anterior  horns.  The  resulting  cavity  is  usu- 
ally irn'gular  in  shape,  and  may  be  very  small,  or  may  extend  through 
a  large  part  of  the  length  of  the  cord.  It  is  most  frequently  situated 
in  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions.  It  is  filled  with  fluid, 
and  surrounded  by  gliomatous  tissue. 

AiHxmling  to  Starr,  the  essential  symptoms  are  of  three  kinds:  (1) 
Tltere  is  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  with  paralysis  of  some  or  all  the 
musi^les  of  one  limb,  usually  extending  to  the  opposite  limb  and  to  the 
trunks  sometimes  acct>m]>anied  by  tlie  reaction  of  degeneration ;  (2)  vaso- 
motor and  trt>phic  disturl^nces  in  the  affected  limb,  such  as  cyanosis, 
ci^ldnec^^  bullous  eruptions,  ulceration,  abscesses,  atrophy,  and  sometimes 
fragility  of  the  Umes  and  diminution  of  perspiration:  (3)  sensory  dis- 
turbanix's.  which  ar^  pn^bly  the  mc^t  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
disease — there  is  loss  of  the  sense  of  pain  and  of  temperature  in  the 
•tr\*phitNl  jiart,  while  the  sense  of  touch  and  of  location  may  be  preserved. 
The  extent  and  distribution  of  the^  symptoms  will  of  coarse  depend 
ujK>n  the  site  o:  the  di^'ase. 

The  ivur?e  of  syringvv-m}*elia  is  essentially  chronic,  the  duration  be- 
ing usually  several  years:  and  although  spi.mianeoa5  arrest  sometimes 
iKvurs  the  disease  is  in  most  cases  steadily  pn^erressive. 

TS?  cause  is  unknown,  and  it  is  not  imiuence*!  bv  anr  form  of 
tie?itment. 

FRIEDREICH  S  ATAXL\. 

Th:<  i<  a  vrrr-^nic  disease  o:  :he  sri^a.!  c^*?*:  an*!  niedulla*  which  begins 
!t»«.>i:  :"\^;\:^fji:*;.   :ei  v.r.l**>.«>xl  -»r  i?oii:  ru'^errr.     The  lesi«>n  affects  tirst 

::v  r».:'i'r'.«/r  cv-^sIvj-Us.  irttrwa.r'i  riie  cr^.^ssvc  rvrairi-'ial  traces^  the  direct 
cv  '^^oe .  a  r  *  rac •: >  i :!  :  /^e  a :«■  ra."  o '  >j:'Z!  ::s^  jl:::'  :  ^^^  ^ Ark-e V  .>:■  lumjis  in  the  ^ray 
•rd:*:':r  t"  ::"•:  .vr*:.  U'^^tv  :s  vr-^ou.ny  >ii'nie  :"i?eiise  yl  xha  medulla,  the 
:h  GSs  Ju:-:  v»>^:  "■'•     :"  :  *t'  :erv'>?'  :i*'i  iit'i  :.'e  >*sc«;rjjr  nerre-nwtew     In 

i"  iH^u:  ' '^  si'i:*:  i^f.  1*  e ■':'>-  va^'ku  ar'v  -.n  •"•iniilies  where  alcohol- 
i>f ! i .  •  *•  <;r.*  '  •  • .   i:: •  •     r »»:  ?-  -jt.- 1-«  i  > ^s    •  *  s*fTi>es   i  rv   '  "^^ ;u»f  nc 

^r^*'!  \  '!    *  >  ■'.'  rM  v:*^-'.?   j'.N^Et  ■;  Ks   •  :*u>e.  ^Ti»i  the  following 

:fc>  '/It*  \i"^K'  "^."t.  -  '•'  -r  (rs^  V'^t-rv  ^^  i'a.\  ;i.  i'^r  yi  the  lower  ex- 
*rr*:-Tij->-v  ^sr  ^"^'-'la.  ■  .  ^''T!--'**::  v  ''v  :-s*\r  .'x^rvmities  and  the 
:ar«e  Va^  ^*  •?  "  >  ■  ^"i:<'  "  *t">:-  ^  >«.»ttn'  A'-n-L'Ti-v^i  "1  -ne  'e^K^  espeecallT 
*ji  'JiiM   ja'f'»'r  ^"^  a;^    .»i    *n>i><«es.      li   '.h?   .d:e   stutses-  thi^  ii^ 
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and  accompanied  by  atrophy.  The  gait  is  peculiar,  like  that  of  ordinary 
ataxic  patients,  the  difficulty  in  walking  being  due  to  the  ataxia  and  not 
to  the  paresis.  After  a  time  there  is  produced  a  characteristic  deformity 
of  the  foot — it  is  shortened,  as  if  from  pressure  against  the  toes  and 
the  heel,  the  instep  is  high,  and  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  great  toe 
stands  out  prominently.  This  deformity  is  seen  quite  early  in  the  dis- 
ease. There  is  often  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  knee-jerk  is 
absent.  Unprovoked  and  uncontrollable  laughter  is  quite  a  character- 
istic symptom  of  the  disease.  The  patient  is  unable  to  stand  with  his 
eyes  closed.  There  are  palpitation,  occipital  headache,  and  sometimes 
vertigo.  In  the  later  stages  speech  is  slow  and  difficult,  and  the  patient 
talks  like  one  intoxicated.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  vacant,  and 
often  nystagmus  is  present.  There  may  be  choreic  movements.  The 
symptoms  steadily  progress  until  the  patient  may  be  helpless,  although 
the  general  health  may  remain  good  for  years. 

The  disease  is  distinguished  from  locomotor  ataxia  by  the  absenjce 
of  the  "  lightning  pains,"  and  of  the  bladder,  rectal,  or  genital  symp- 
toms, the  pupillary  changes,  the  optic-nerve  atrophy,  and  the  trophic 
changes  in  the  bones  and  joints.  It  is  distinguished  from  cere])ral 
tumour  by  the  absence  of  headache,  vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis,  and 
by  its  longer  course.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow  but  steady. 
It  may  last  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.    It  is  incurable. 

LANDRY'S  PARALYSIS. 

(Acute  Ascending  Paralysis,) 

This  rare  disease  is  occasionally  seen  in  early  life.  In  regard  to  its 
etiology  but  little  is  definitely  known,  the  usual  causes  assigned  being  the 
same  as  those  of  myelitis.  Many  cases  diagnosticated  Landry's  paralysis 
are  undoubtedly  examples  of  poliomyelitis.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  an  acute  ascending  paralysis  distinct  from  poliomyelitis. 

It  is  characterised  by  a  paralysis — sometimes  preceded  by  general 
symptoms  of  malaise,  fever,  etc. — which  begins  in  tlio  legs  and  spreads 
rapidly  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities;  finally  it  may 
involve  the  neck,  diaphragm,  and  muscles  of  articulation.  The  paralysis 
develops  quite  rapidly,  often  attaining  its  height  in  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours,  sometimes  even  proving  fatal  witliin  this  time.  In 
other  cases  it  comes  on  gradually,  and  may  Ik»  (wo  or  three  weeks  in 
reaching  its  maximum.  There  is  dyspna»a  from  involvement  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration.  The  paralysed  muscles  are  flaccid.  There  is 
hyperaesthesia,  followed  by  partial  or  complete  ana}sthesia  and  loss  of 
reflexes.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  electrical  reactions,  no  atrophy, 
no  bed-sores,  and  usually  no  involvement  of  the  spiiincters.  Occasionally 
the  arms  may  be  affected  before  the  legs,  and  even  the  bulbar  symptoms 
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may  be  the  first  noticed.  Deatli  is  the  most  frequent  termination,  and 
in  fatal  cases  the  disease  lasts  from  two  days  to  a  week.  If  recovery 
takes  place,  it  is  after  two  or  three  months  of  illness. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  acute  myelitis,  for 
in  the  beginning  the  two  diseases  can  not  usually  be  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

THE  MUSCULAR  ATROPHIES. 

These  cases  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  groups,  following  in  the 
main  the  classification  of  Sachs:  (1)  those  dependent  upon  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord — the  spinal  atrophies;  (2)  those  which  are  primarily 
diseases  of  the  muscles  themselves — the  idiopathic  atrophies. 

In  the  group  of  atrophies  of  spinal  origin  belong  (1)  the  "hand 
type  -'  of  Aran  and  Duchenne,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord;  (2)  the  *' peroneal  type"  of  Charcot, 
Marie,  and  Tooth,  which  as  yet  lacks  positive  pathological  proof  of  its 
spinal  origin,  although  its  etiology,  symptoms,  and  course  leave  but  little 
doubt  that  it  belongs  in  the  same  category  with  the  hand  tyj3e. 

In  the  second  (idiopathic)  group  are  included  (1)  muscular  pseudo- 
hypertropiiy,  and  (2)  the  so-called  "juvenile  atrophy''  of  Erb,  which 
is  a  much  less  frecjuent  condition.  These  two  varieties  have  the  follow- 
ing features  in  common:  There  is  ])rogressive  wasting,  beginning  early 
in  childhood,  and  associated  at  some  period  with  hypertrophy  of  certain 
muscles.  There  are  no  fibrillary  contractions,  no  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion, and  no  lesions  in  the  cord.  From  a  pathological  point  of  view 
these  diseases  might  be  more  properly  considered  elsewhere,  but  they  are 
80  closely  associated  clinically  with  the  spinal  atrophies  that  it  has 
seemed  better  to  describe  them  in  this  connection. 

Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy  of  the  Hand  Type. — This  disease  is 
characterised  by  a  very  slow  but  progressive  wasting,  w^hicli  usually 
begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  of  one  or  both  hands. 
Then  the  j)almar  group  of  muscles  belonging  to  the  little  finger  are 
affected,  and  later  the  interossei.  When  the  wasting  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain degree,  there  is  ])rodu(ed  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  deformity 
of  the  hand  known  as  main  en  gt'iffe,  or  "  claw-hand."  Following  these 
muscles,  those  of  the  forearm  may  be  affected.  At  this  point  the  dis- 
ease is  sometimes  arrested,  or  the  atrophy  may  extend  to  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  especially  the  deltoid,  and  finally  to  those  of 
the  back.  P^xceptionally,  the  atrophy  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  group  or  even  in  those  of  the  log.  The  wasting  takes  place 
very  slowly,  the  muscles  disappearing  fibre  by  fibre,  but  the  degree  which 
may  be  reached  is  often  extreme.  The  only  other  characteristic  symptoms 
are  fibrillary  contractions  in  the  nmsdes  which  are  soon  to  atrophy.  The 
patient  is  not  conscious  of  them,  but  they  are  visible.     The  faradic 
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contractility  is  pre8ervetl  just  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  muscle 
remaining.     If  the  atrophy  is  complete,  it  is  entirely  lost. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  a  very  chronic  one,  covering  many  years. 
It  is  incurahle.  In  rare  cases  the  process  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue,  affecting  deglutition  and  articulation,  and  death  may  occur 
from  interference  with  respiration;  otherwise  the  disease  does  not  tend 
to  shorten  life. 

In  this  form  of  atrophy  heredity  is  an  important  etiological  factor. 
The  disease  may  occur  in  children,  but  very  often  does  not  begin  until 
after  puberty.  The  lesion  consists  in  an  atrophy  of  the  ganglion  cells  of 
the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  followed  by  secondary  degeneration 
of  the  anterior  nerve-roots. 

Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy  of  the  Peroneal  Type. — This  is  much 
less  frequent  than  the  variety  just  desc-ribed.  In  this  form,  the  first  to 
waste  are  tlie  anterior  nmscles  of  the  leg,  especially  the  extensor  longus 
hallucis  and  extensor  communis  digitonim,  afterward  the  peroneal 
group.  The  small  muscles  of  the  foot  are  next  affected,  and  the  disease 
may  then  go  on  to  involve  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  At  this  point  it 
may  be  arrested  permanently,  or  for  several  years,  after  which  the  thigh 
muscles  nuiy  waste  like  those  of  the  leg.  After  many  years  the  hands 
are  in  some  cases  involved  as  in  the  type  previously  described,  and  even 
the  muscles  of  the  forearm.  As  a  rule,  the  supinator  longus,  the  nmscles 
of  the  shoulder,  neck,  trunk,  and  face,  escape  altogether.  The  atrophy  is 
generally  symmetrical,  but  not  invariably  so.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  are 
usually  present.  There  is  no  pain.  The  reaction  of  degeneration  is 
present  in  some  of  the  muscles,  and  fibrillary  contractions  are  frequent, 
but  not  alwavs  seen. 

In  this  varietv  also  the  influence  of  hereditv  may  often  be  traced.  It 
is  said  that  boys  usually  inherit  the  disease  through  the  mother.  Like 
the  previous  type,  it  begins  late  in  childhood  or  not  until  after  puberty. 

As  stated  above,  positive  proof  that  this  disease  is  due  to  a  central 
lesion  in  the  cord  is  as  yet  lacking.  Analogy,  however,  leads  to  the  belief 
that  it  depends  uj)on  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  horns 
in  the  lumbar  region,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  cervical  region  in  the 
hand  type.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  chronic,  and  it  is  incur- 
able. The  resulting  deformity  resembles  that  seen  after  poliomyelitis, 
and  may  rcMjuire  the  same  mechanical  treatment,  with  similar  operations 
for  relieving  contractions. 

Muscular  Pseudo-Hypertrophy  ( P.^cudo-IIi/ifcrlroph ir  rarali/si< ) . — 
This  is  the  most  fretjucut  and  best-known  variety  of  the  idiopathic 
atrophies.  It  is  a  discast?  of  certain  families,  often  three  or  four  children 
being  affected,  the  boys  much  more  freijuently  than  the  girls.  The  symp- 
toms as  a  rule  come  on  early  in  childhood,  nearlv  alwavs  before  the 
tenth  year.     The  earlier  symptoms  relate  to  a  general  weakness  of  the 
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lower  extreniilic:',  wliicli  is  acwirnpanicil  by  a  marked  increase  in  the 
Bizc  of  rertain  muscular  groups,  usually  thoBe  of  the  calves,  but  some- 
timofi  more  of  the  thighs  or  the  gluteal  regions.  Children  walk  lite 
ami  iinstcfldily,  and  fall  very  easily.  They  have  special  difficulty  in 
rising  from  the  floor  and  in  mounting 

aftairs.  The  method  of  rising  is  quite 
cliaractcristtc:  the  patient  lifts  hie  IioiIt 
until  h(!  touches  the  floor  only  with  Hie 
liands  and  feet;  then  he  proceeds  Iw 
"  climb  up  himself  "  by  putting  first  one 
hand  upon  the  knee,  and  then  tbe 
other,  gradually  moving  his  hanils 
higlicr  and  higher  up  the  thighs  un- 
til the  erect  position  is  attained.  Tlii? 
is  seen  in  most  of  the  cases,  but  noi 
in  all. 
The  size  attained  by  the  calves  i* 
sometimes  very  great,  (iowera  mention 
a  case  in  which  a  boy  of  twelve  had 
ealves  measuring  fourteen  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference.  The  enlarjre- 
ment  may  affect  alinost  any  miiM^'ular 
group  of  the  lower  extremity.  In  the  up- 
per extreniily,  llie  infra-spinntus  ismwl 
freiiuently  enlarged,  next  tbe  snpra-sjii- 
natus  and  tlie  deltoid.  Tbe  |)ector»lf 
and  latissimus  dorsi  arc  never  enlaqifJ. 
but  are  generally  markedly  wasted.  Mort 
of  these  patients  exhibit  while  standing 
a  marked  degree  of  lumbar  lordosis,  due 
to  the  weakness  of  the  extensors  of  the 
hip.  This  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  15fi. 
Tlie  patient  may  be  so  weak  upon  his 
legs  that  the  slightest  touch  will  cau.se 
him  to  fall,  even  with  his  apparenth 
immense  muscular  development.  The 
smidl  muscles  are  generally  weaker  than 
tlioKC  which  are  enlarged. 
rked  nlrnphy  occurs  with  a  corresponding 
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erate  degrep  the  larRp  palvcgand 
eluteul  regions  with  a  marked 
lordoKia.  (P'rom  a  photograph  by 
Dr.  M.  A.  Starr.) 

Later  in  the  di. 


weakness  of  all  the  jiiTecti'd  groups,  and  the  patient  may  be  unable  to 
walk  or  even  stand.  Witii  Ihe  exception  of  the  use  of  his  hands,  he  may 
be  absc.liHi'ly  hel]ik'ss.  The  knee-jerk  is  at  first  normal,  but  gradually 
diiriinislios  until  it  is  liually  lost.  The  electrical  reactions  are  normal 
until  ruarked  wasting  occurs,  when  there  is  a  lessened  response  to  fars- 
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dism  and  galvanism,  but  never  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  There  are 
no  fibrillary  contractions,  and  no  sensory  disturbances.  The  progress  of 
the  disease  is  generally  slow,  and  sometimes  irregular.  It  is  often  more 
rapid  in  early  childhood,  and  slower  after  puberty.  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren, though  apparently  bright,  are  distinctly  below  the  average  for  their 
ages. 

The  lesions  are  confined  to  the  muscles.  At  autopsy  they  appear 
yellow,  and  microscopically  there  is  found  very  marked  atrophy  of  the 
nuiscle  fibres,  which  in  places  have  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  fat; 
there  may  be  no  trace  of  muscle  left,  the  structure  resembling  adipose 
tissue.  In  other  places  there  is  an  accumulation  of  fat  between  the 
atrophied  muscle  fibres,  and  a  very  great  increase  of  the  interstitial 
tissue. 

The  prognosis  is  grave,  most  patients  dying  l)cfore  adult  life  is 
reached.  The  diagnosis  is  generally  easy  from  the  apparent  hyi>ertrophy 
and  actual  weakness  of  the  muscular  groups.     Th<?  (lis(»as(»  is  incurable. 

The  Juvenile  Form  of  Mnscnlar  Atrophy. — This  is  much  loss  fretjuent 
than  the  form  just  described,  but,  like  it,  begins  in  childhood  or  early 
youth.  It  is  characterised  by  progressive  wasting  of  certain  muscular 
groups,  especially  those  about  the  shoulders  and  pelvis,  and  hypertrophy 
of  others.  Of  the  shoulder  and  upper  extremity,  the  muscles  affected  are 
the  pectorals,  the  trapezius,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  serrati,  the  rhom- 
boidei,  the  nmscles  of  the  upper  arm,  and  the  subscapularis.  The  deltoid, 
infia-sj)inatus  and  supra-spinatus  for  a  long  time  escape,  and  uuiy  be 
hypertrophied.  The  hand  and  forearm  are  not  involved.  In  the  lower 
extremity,  the  muscles  of  the  pelvis,  thighs,  and  gluteal  regions  are 
affected,  while  those  of  the  leg  and  foot  escape.  Witli  this  atro]>hy  there 
may  be  associated  a  true  or  pseudo-hypertrophy  of  certain  nniscular 
groups.  In  this  disease  there  are  no  fibrillar}'  contractions,  no  reaction 
of  degeneration,  and  no  sensory  disturbances.  The  (*ourse  and  result  of 
this  form  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  tlie  preceding  variety.  It  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  closely  allied  to  it  in  its  pathology,  the  most  im- 
j>ortant  difference  being  that  of  localisation. 

There  has  l>een  descrilied,  chiefly  by  Landouzy  and  Dejerine,  another 
form  of  atrophy  known  as  the  infantile  facial  iiipe.  In  this,  wasting 
l>egins  in  the  muscles  of  the  face;  the  lips  are  thickened,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  facial  nmscles  are  markedly  atropliied,  giving  a  ])eculiar 
expression  to  the  mouth  known  as  "the  tapir  mouth.''  Lftter,  the 
atropiiy  extends  to  the  shoulders  and  arms,  hut  does  not  involve  the 
supra-spinatus  or  infra-spinatus,  or  the  flexors  of  the  haiul  and  forearm. 
This  is  sometimes  descril)ed  as  Ix^ginning  in  the  shoulders,  or  even  in 
the  legs.  The  descripti(m  therefore  corresponds  to  tlie  juvenile  form 
of  Erb,  with  the  addition  of  facial  symptoms,  and  it  is  probably  a  variety 
of  the  same  disease. 
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CONGENITAL  MYATONIA. 
(Oppenheim's  Disease.) 

This  (lisoaso  was  first  descrihed  bv  Oppenheim  in  1900.  It  is  a 
coiifjonital  I'oiulition  aiul  is  usually  noticed  soon  after  birtli.  The  strik- 
ing charartoristic  is  the  loss  of  muscular  power  which  always  affects  the 
lower  extriMuities  and  these  chiefly.  The  arms  are  less  frequently  and 
less  seriously  involved.  In  numv  instances  the  trunk  and  intercostal 
nuiscles  art*  alsi)  atttH'ted,  hut  the  diaphragm,  the  nmscles  of  deglutition 
and  those  suppliiMl  by  the  cranial  nerves  usually  escape.  Tlie  loss  of 
[Hnver  is  apjmrt^ntly  i'omplete,  but  by  close  observation  a  few  ft^blo 
i*ontractions  mav  sometimes  l>e  made  out.  The  limbs  are  flaccid  and 
llaiMike.  The  elivtrical  rt^actions  art^  feeble  but  the  reaction  of  degen- 
eration is  not  present.  All  the  retiexes  are  diminished  and  the  patellar 
and  AchilK^  n^tlext^  altsi^nt.  There  are  apt>arently  no  subjective  s\Tup- 
toms.  The  infants  are  usuallv  well  nourishetl  and  mav  even  l>e  verv 
fat.  In  tluxiie  who  live  for  s^^veral  months  or  years  the  intelligence  is 
ap(uin*ntly  nonnal  and  inmtn^l  over  ilie  sphincter?  c-omplete.  The  major- 
ily  of  the  childn^n  sulTering  fnun  this  diseast*  die  during  tlie  first  few 
mouths  frwpiently  of  pneumonia,  to  which  they  an^  prvilisposed  by 
reas^m  of  the  i-^^ndition  of  the  res^piratory  nm^le>.  Smie  few  that 
survive  U\vond  this  jvriinl  sliow  a  slow  but  pn>5!Te:s>ive  improvement. 
llow  !otu:  this  mav  vvntinue  is  as  vet  unknown. 

TiH'  U*siou>  ar\^  chietly  in  tli*^  nvus^lt^,  wruK!:  may  waste  to  fibn>n.< 
ivrxls  or  mav  lan;>*!v  U^  r^'plavtv.  bv  loun^tive  tissue  and  fat.  In 
s^^\^?raI  v^f  trv  cas*^>  trw  ^vtls  ot  :rv  anterior  horns  of  the  ord  iiave  been 
rwluvv\l  ill  uurulvr,  s».niietitius  a:nivv>:  aJ:*i^nt.  an-l  the  anterior  nerve 
rvvts  atrv^phiv.  The  iktvou^  *t>i'n  :>  rvi:u.r^lr?»l  as  a  failure  of  develo^^- 
tttt'u:  nithxT  ti^iii  a  •It^'twru::;:!.  I:  is  '"^li^eve*:  by  si>me  to  be  the 
priirar\  voK-lv.ott.  :*rx'  la^k  vf  v.u<<u'±r  ••:^•:^  pii.ec.:  being  the  reisiilt 
of  de ""'v  ^."  ti:  1  :ir.^  r\  jl:  *v^ a.  I  j : : '  ►.  ^  a::  t:  -  >  y-^ev-  :e-l  tz^:>ci  any  form  of 
trvd::*-ec:. 

vHAPrK'r:    V 

-t   ^-^      1.  ~   :r-  1^     "    ,-.  t*      'i    x:i      •  \*  '   -a    •'     v.^\.^^j*jv  wiuicii  lUT  at 
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especially  malaria,  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  mumps.  In 
diphtheria  the  inflammation  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  toxines 
upon  the  nerve  structures,  since  it  can  be  induced  in  animals  by  injecting 
toxines  into  the  circulation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  all  infectious 
diseases  the  inflammation  is  excited  in  a  similar  way.  The  metallic 
poisons,  lead  and  arsenic,  are  rarely  the  cause  of  multiple  neuritis  in 
early  life,  and  the  same  is  true  of  alcohol,  although  a  marked  case  from 
this  cause  has  come  under  my  observation  in  a  child  only  three  years  old.* 
Lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  cause  assigned  is  simply  exposure 
to  cold — those  classed  as  rheumatic. 

Lesions. — Almost  any  nerves  in  the  body  may  be  affected,  although 
the  distribution  varies  somewhat  with  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
musculo-spiral  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerves  are  most  frequently  in- 
volved, but  the  inflammation  may  affect  any  of  the  spinal  nerves,  includ- 
ing the  phrenic,  and  occasionally  the  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  pneu- 
mogastric,  hypoglossal,  oculomotor,  and  abducens.  Several  nerves  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  usually  affected,  the  lesion  being  in  most 
cases  sy m met rical . 

The  affected  nerve  is  sometimes  red  and  swollen,  owing  to  acute  con- 
gestion and  ttHlema  or  a  sero-fibrinous  exudation.  In  other  cases  the 
changes  are  almost  entirely  degenerative.  The  microscope  shows  the 
changes  sometimes  to  be  chiefly  interstitial  and  sometimes  chiefly  paren- 
chymatous. There  is  an  exudation  of  cells  into  the  sheath,  between  the 
sheath  and  the  nerve  fibres,  and  even  between  the  nerve  fibres  themselves. 
The  myeline  breaks  up  into  granules,  and  in  places  may  completely  dis- 

*  This  case  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  one.  The  boy  completely  emptied 
a  decanter  containing  twelve  ounces  of  whisky,  but  almost  immediately  vomited  the 
greater  part  of  it.  He  soon  after  showed  the  symptoms  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  and 
in  a  few  hours  became  comatose,  in  which  condition  he  continued  for  twelve  hours. 
After  this  he  gradually  lost  power  in  his  legs,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  was  unable  to 
walk  at  all.  He  had  convulsions,  and  after  this  there  developed  the  usual  symptoms 
of  meningitis  at  the  convexity,  with  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  Babies*  Hospital, 
three  weeks  after  drinking  the  whisky.  The  child  was  then  unconscious  and  there 
was  present  incomplete  paralysis,  affecting  all  four  extremities,  with  anaesthesia  of 
the  arms.  The  active  inflammatory  symptoms  continued  for  six  weeks  longer, 
during  which  time  there  were  repeated  convulsions,  continuous  stupor,  fever,  gradu- 
ally increasing  deformities,  marked  atrophy,  loss  of  reflexes,  and  great  diminution  in 
the  faradic  contractility  of  all  the  paralysed  muscles;  in  the  thighs,  left  leg,  and 
abdominal  muscles  there  were  no  responses  to  a  strong  current,  but  there  was  nowhere 
the  reaction  of  degeneration.  The  child  was  at  death's  door  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Three  months  after  the  attack  the  first  signs  of  improvement  were  observed  in  the 
cerebral  symptoms.  Shortly  afterward  he  began  to  use  his  hands,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  he  was  walking  alone  and  talking  freely.  The  improvement  was  very 
rapid,  and  eight  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  first  change  for  the  better,  and  five  months 
from  the  time  of  taking  the  whisky,  he  was  as  well  as  ever.  The  diagnosis  was  mul- 
tiple alcoholic  neuritis,  with  a  convexity  meningitis.  (Fig.  157  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  while  the  svmptoms  wore  at  their  height.) 
63 
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appear.  The  late  changes  are  those  of  subacute  or  chronic  degeneration 
of  the  nerve  fibree. 

With  tliese  changes  in  tlie  nerves  there  are  associated,  in  some  cases, 
inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  tlie 
spinal  cord,  although  they  are  much  less  severe  than  are  the  lesions  in 
the  nerves.  However,  they  were  once  regarded  as  the  explanation  of 
some  of  these  cases,  particularly  of  diphtheritio  paralysis. 

^mptoma. — The  onset  of  multiple  neuritis  is  in  most  cases  a  grad- 
ual one,  it  being  usually  from  two  to  four  weeks  before  the  paralysis 
readies  its  height.  \'cry  exceptionally  the  ouHet  may  be  abrupt,  with 
fever,  and  marked  paralysis  in  a  few  days.  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
disease  that  both  motor  and  sensory  symptoms  are  present,  and  that  Ihey 
are  the  same  in  their  distribution.  The  symptoms  are  usually  symniet- 
rical.  There  is  first  noticed  a  general  weakness  in  the  affected  muscled, 
which  slowly  increases  to  complete  paralysis.  As  the  extensor  groups 
of  the  hands  and  feet  are  apt  to  l>e  affected,  there  are  wrist-drop  and 
foot-drop  (Fig.  157),     The  paralysis  iiiay  b<'gin  in  the  feet  and  hands, 


years  old, 

and  gradually  extend  until  it  involves  not  only  the  four  extremities,  but 
even  the  muscles  of  tlie  trunk  and  the  neck,  althougii  this  is  rare.  The 
child  may  then  be  absolutely  helpless,  unable  to  sit  up,  or  even  to  support 
his  head.  In  such  cases  the  head  seems  loosely  attached  to  the  body,  and 
rolls  about  on  the  sliouMers  like  a  ball.  Weakness  of  the  spinal  muscles 
leads  to  deformities  (Fig.  158),  which  I  have  seen  mistaken  for  Pott's 
diiiease,  even  by  experienced  observers.  In  most  of  the  muscular  groups 
the  paralysis  is  incomplete.  The  symptoms  which  relate  to  the  phrenic 
and  the  cranial  nerves  will  be  described  with  Diphtheritic  Paralysis,  for 
they  arc  rarely  seen  in  any  other  form.  It  is  characteristic  of  multiple 
neuritis  that  the  bladder  and   rectum  escape. 
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The  senBory  Eymptoms  are  niarked  only  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, while  the  paralysis  is  increasing;  they  improve  so  much  wore  rap- 
idly than  the  motor  symptoms,  that  they 
inuy  i)e  altogetiier  wanting  at  the  time 
that  the  paralysis  is  at  its  height.  In 
ROTne  eaiics  they  arc  so  slight  as  to  be 
overlooked.  There  is  usually  pain  along 
tlie  course  of  the  affected  nerves,  which 
is  KJiarp  and  neuralgic  in  character,  and 
generally  associated  with  acute  tender- 
mw  of  the  nerve  trunks  and  of  tlie  mus- 
i-leF.  Often  there  is  a  general  hyperaes- 
tliesia  in  the  early  part  of  the  attack, 
f ol  lowetl  by  partial  ancesthesia.  The 
sensations  of  touch,  pain,  temperature, 
and  the  muscular  sense  are  all  about 
e(iually  affected. 

Ataxia  is  not  uncommon,  and  may 
he  a  more  striking  symptom  than  the 
loss  of  jjower.  All  the  reflexes  are  di- 
minished or  lost,  especially  the  knee- 
jerk,  as  the  legs  are  usually  most  af- 
fected. Roraetinies,  particularly  after 
diphtheria,  there  is  loss  of  the  knee-jerk. 
when  there  is  no  other  symptom  of  neu- 
ritis. In  the  severe  cases  muscular  tre- 
mor is  frequent. 

Atrophy  is  a  prominent  symptom  of 
neuritif,  and  it  is  evident  early  in  the 
disease,  often  bcinn  (|uite  as  rapid  as  in 
poliomyelitis.  T!ie  electrical  reactions 
are  altered — every  grade  of  reduction  in 
the  responses  being  seen,  from  a  slight  diminution  in  the  reaction  to  fara- 
disin  to  the  cotiijilete  reaction  of  degeneration.  Vasn-mot<)r  symptoms, 
su<'li  HB  aflema  of  the  affected  parts,  glossiness  of  the  skin,  etc.,  are  often 
])rfsent.  Deformities  from  miis<'ular  contraction  occur  early;  they  may 
be  severe,  and  in  some  cases,  permanent. 

Coune  and  Frognoiis. — The  usual  course  of  the  disea.-)e  is  for  the 
symptoms  gradually  to  increase  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  then  im- 
prove, sometimes  rapidly,  but  more  often  slowly,  the  case  usually  going 
on  to  mmplcto  recovery  in  the  coursf;  of  a  few  months.  Kxceptionally 
the  piiralysis  may  Im'  f>ernianenl.  The  sensory  symptoms  always  disap- 
[K'ar  before  the  motor  ones.  Multiple  neuritis  may  pntve  fatal,  from 
paralysi.s  of  the  iioart  or  the  muscles  of  respiration,  or  death  may  \>e  due 


Four  Years  Old.  Thu  pnntlun 
of  the  head  and  gpine  in  due  to 
partial  pBTBlyaia  of  the  trunk  and 
neck.   The  lega  were  also  affected. 
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to  aK|)liyxia  from  the  entrance  of  food  or  foreign  bodies  int^  the  air 
paHKa^cs,  owing  to  ana^Htliesia  of  the  epiglottis  and  paralysis  of  the  nius- 
cloH  of  dogliitition.  Death  sometimes  follows  from  complications,  espe- 
cially pneumonia.  The  electrical  reactions  are  of  nmch  prognostic  value 
in  regard  to  the  persistence  of  the  paralysis.  If  the  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion is  j)resont  the  paralysis  is  certain  to  last  many  months,  and  some 
nuisclcs  art*  sure  to  l)e  permanently  affected.  Where  there  is  simply  a 
diminution  in  the  faradic  res])onses,  even  though  accompanied  by  marked 
atrophy,  complete  recovery  may  he  expected,  although  it  is  often  slow. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  features  of  nmltiple  neuritis  are  the  com- 
bination of  motor  and  sensory  symptoms  with  the  same  distribution,  the 
tHTurrtMut*  of  atrophy,  and*  the  diminution  in  the  electrical  responses, 
oven  the  nnu*tion  of  degeneration.  The  gradual  onset  and  the  wide- 
8prt»ad  distribution  of  the  paralysis  are  also  characteristic.  If  all  four 
extriMuities  art*  jmralysed,  it  is  altogether  the  probable  disease;  and  if  to 
this  is  addini  {uindysis  of  the  neck  and  spinal  muscles,  the  diagnosis  is 
ainukit  ivrtain.  The  facts  that  the  paralysis  is  often  incomplete,  and  * 
that  it  involvt^s  |>arts  distant  from  each  other,  are  also  important. 
Neuritis  may  U»  mistaken  for  ^H>liomyelitis,  for  I^ndry's  paralysis,  or  for 
l\ut*s  |vara[degia ;  an  im|H>rtant  diagnostic  pMnt  from  the  last  mentioned 
is  the  a^uiition  of  the  reflexes — being  greatly  exaggerates!  in  Pott's 
paraplegia,  while  tlH\v  are  diminisheti  or  h>sit  in  nmltiple  neuritis. 

Tteatmeat* — As  this  disease  tends  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to 
sjH>uta!u>njs  roiwery,  it  is  diftioult  to  estimate  tlie  value  of  any  method 
of  treatment,  i^aus*^,  such  as  lead,  arson ic,  alo^hoL  and  malaria,  are  to 
be  s^Mighi  and  r\n«ove^l  as  tin*  first  stop.  l>«ring  the  acute  stage  the  pain 
max  Iv  s^^  s^nen*  as  to  r\H|uirv  rvUef,  which  is  best  ai.-v^mplislied  by  the 
appii^ation  \^f  lh\ii.  In  using  ivunter-irritation  i-aiv  is  neeessar\\  and 
sxu*:  avtsv^*  n>t*a>«r\^  as  cauterisation  sJhhiU:  n^^t  :v  inu>loveil,  for  tmuble- 
s^^iv.e  u 'a V ration  iiiay  f.vlow.  After  I'lo  a*.'.;:o  siAjre  iias  f^ass^l.  or  at 
i?v  e:^^  c^f  t;;rw  or  ^Htr  wtvks^  e*\v:rA::y  sr»u:v.t  l^  l^^n,  faradism 
S*"."j:  v.s^v  ::  :.v  r,\;:s\'^  r^^sivtu:  tv^  a  !r..v,vra:e  iurrv-n;.  oli*enri>e  gal- 
\;jfcr.:>:r..  Th:>  >>.xv/.o,  S:^  ^vKV.r.u^v.  o.ai.v  ur::',  rvv^^xerv.  Strychnine  is 
rt::v>,  u><\:  ::*,  :'»>*t*  ^-as^-s^  Su:  ::  :>  .:;ur:r.:l  w;->s':!-:!^r  i:  has  any  spei-ific 
ir-::;:<r.\v.  A';hv^;;a:>.  as  a  :.^r.:v  ::  :>  \alua,  \*-  0:her  :.>nu-**  >uoh  as  iron, 
>;;::::  :>.•.  i::.l  vvv>..^T'r  -^*,\  >S.x;\:  i^.s*."  :^  jT^vn.  Mi^s^aL^  is  also  liene- 
rv  A       r  V  >v.v,i'  :->:\A:r.>.:v:  .^:  .i?\r.iv  ar..:  Tv*?-r:r:t:vrr  i»ralv<is  wiU  be 

V    ^    -  "'  .      *"     :  .;•  "vts:  r-w^nr:  vi--.^:.     :  ^.-^  ::rvo  oet£nti>«  but 
.)>   s..*.;    ,«:vc   ,i.T  .  n>    *  Va.  ".    r.'jLvY    4    ^^liLT^Zi    .rvcs^^S»:i;i>Ml   of   it 
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Frequency. — According  to  the  statistics  of  various  observers,  paralysis, 
including  all  varieties,  occurs  after  diphtheria  in  from  5  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  Sanne  gives  11  per  cent  in  2,A4S  cases;  Ijennox  Browne,  14 
per  cent  in  1,000  cases  (in  neither  of  these  groups  did  tlie  patients  receive 
antitoxine)  ;  the  Report  of  the  Collective  Investigation  by  the  American 
Piediatric  Society,  9.7  per  cent  of  3,384  cases  which  were  treated  by 
antitoxine. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  to  what  degree  the  frequency  of  paralytic 
sequelae  after  diphtheria  is  affected  by  the  antitoxine  treatment.  The 
figures  above  given  might  indicate  that  the  protective  power  of  the  serum 
over  the  nervous  tissues  is  not  so  great  as  over  others,  and  that  unless 
administered  very  early  it  has  little  or  no  influence.  The  more  probable 
explanation  of  the  frequency  with  which  paralysis  is  seen  after  antitoxine 
treatment  is  that  patients  now  live  long  enough  to  develop  paralysis, 
when  without  antitoxine  the  same  patients  would  have  died  during  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease. 

Being  one  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  diphtheria  toxine,  neuritis  is 
much  more  likely  to  follow  severe  than  mild  cases;  however,  its  occur- 
rence after  some  very  mild  attacks  shows  how  great  is  the  susceptibility 
of  the  nervous  tissues  to  the  action  of  this  poison.  Sometimes  the  throat 
symptoms  have  l)een  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  develo])ment  of  paraly- 
sis has  been  the  first  thing  to  arouse  a  suspicion  of  previous  diplitheria. 

Time  of  Occurrence. — During  the  second  week,  and  sometimes  even 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  week,  the  early  paralysis  occurs,  usu- 
ally affecting  the  palate.  The  most  frequent  and  most  characteristic 
paralysis — that  affecrting  the  throat,  eyes,  extremities,  and  respiration — 
begins  at  a  later  period,  usually  from  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  throat 
has  cleared  off,  and  sometimes  even  later  than  this. 

Extent  and  Distribntion  of  the  Paralysis. — Ross  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  171  collected  cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis:  Palate  affected 
in  128;  eves  in  77,  in  5t  of  which  the  muscles  of  accommodation  were 
involved;  lower  extremities  in  113;  upper  extremities  in  00;  tmnk  or 
neck  in  58;  muscles  of  respiration  in  33.  I  do  not  think  this  repre- 
sents the  actual  frecjuency  of  the  different  varieties  so  truly  as  do  the 
American  T^ediatric  Society's  figures,  which  give  the  forms  of  paralysis 
noted  in  a  series  of  cases  collected  for  another  purpose.  In  328  cases  of 
paralysis,  the  variety  was  mentioned  in  18!);  in  121  the  throat  was 
affected ;  in  22  the  extremities;  in  11  the  eyes;  in  5  the  nmsclc»s  of  respi- 
rati(m;  in  32  the  heart;  in  1  the  neck  only;  in  8  the  paralysis  was 
"general." 

Symptoms. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  throat  is  affected,  and 
usually  the  paralysis  is  first  noticed  there.  It  may  involve  the  palate 
alone,  or  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx  in  addition.  The  muscles 
of  the  extremities  or  of  the  eve  are  often  next  attacked.    In  severe  cases 
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there  may  also  l)e  involved  the  muRcles  of  tlie  trunk  and  neck,  and  some- 
times the  diaphragm.  It  in  this  wliich  distinguishes  diphtheritic  paralysis 
from  other  forms  of  multiple  neuritis.  Whatever  the  extent  or  situaticm 
of  tiie  paralysis,  the  knee-jerk  is  nearly  always  lost.  The  s\*m{)tom8  in  the 
extremities  and  the  trunk  do  not  differ  from  those  of  multiple  neuritis 
from  other  causes.  The  throat  paralvsis  shows  itself  hy  a  nasal  voice  and 
hy  regurgitation  of  fluids  through  the  nose,  sometimes  by  difficulty  in 
swallowing  or  by  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  larynx,  owing  to  anjesthesia 
of  the  epiglottis  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition.  There  may 
be  difficulty  in  protruding  the  tongue  or  in  articulation.  Facial  paralysis 
is  very  rare.  On  the  part  of  the  eye  there  is  most  frequently  seen  in- 
ability to  read,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  accommodation ;  there 
may  he  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  rarely  strabismus  or  ptosis. 

Respiratory  paralysis  may  be  due  to  involvement  of  the  phrenic  or  the 
intercostal  nerves,  more  frequently  the  former.  Extensive  paralysis  of 
other  parts — the  throat,  extremities,  or  trunk — usually  precedes.  The 
first  warning  is  generally  in  the  form  of  occasional  attacks  of  dyspnoea, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  cough.  Gradually  these  attacks  increase  in 
frequency  and  severity.  The  voice  is  reduced  to  a  whisper..  As  the 
diaphragm  is  usually  affected,  the  breathing  is  entirely  thoracic.  The 
respiratory  movements  are  rapid,  but  irregular,  shallow,  and  ineffectual. 
There  is  cyanosis,  also  great  subjective  as  well  as  objective  dyspncra. 
The  anxiety,  distress,  and  apprehension  of  the  patient  are  sometimes 
terrible.  There  is  a  constant  dread  of  impending  suffocation,  and  ihe 
respiratory  movements  are  continued  only  by  the  patient's  constant  ef- 
forts, otherwise  they  would  cease  altogether.  After  a  few  hours  these 
severe  symptoms  may  subside,  to  return  after  a  short  respite.  There 
may  be  several  such  attacks  during  two  or  three  days,  in  each  of  which 
death  seems  imminent.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  most  frequent  termi- 
nation. Of  thirty-three  such  cases  collected  hy  Ross,  only  eight  recovered. 
Associatinl  with  these  respiratory  symptoms  others  may  be  present.  There 
may  be  attacks  of  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  and  disturbance  of  the  heart's 
action — usually  an  irregular  or  intermittent  pulse,  which  may  be  either 
unnaturally  slow  or  very  rapid.  In  many  cases  the  heart  continues  to 
l)eat  nonually,  even  though  the  resj)iration  is  so  much  disturbeil. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  cardiac  paralysis  are  an  irregular  or 
intermittent  pulse,  often  slow,  but  becoming  very  rapid  from  even  the 
slighiest  exertion.  It  is  always  weak  and  compressible.  The  first  sound 
of  the  heart  is  feeble  and  may  he  reduplicated.  As  the  symptoms  increase 
there  are  markini  pallor,  o^ldness  of  the  extremities,  great  restlessness, 
anxiety,  precordial  distress,  and  perhaps  orthopno?a.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  fn^m  the  beginning  of  such  sxTiiptoms  death  usually  occurs. 
In  other  cases  it  may  come  suddenly  without  any  warning,  or  with  a 
warning  so  slight  as  to  l)e  overlooked.     At  such  times  it  often  follows 
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some  muscular  exertion,  such  as  getting  out  of  bed,  walking  across  the 
room,  or  so  slight  an  effort  as  sitting  up  suddenly  in  bed.  Fits  of  temper 
or  other  excitement  have  at  times  produced  it.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  cardiac  paralysis  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  cardiac  nerves. 
Toxic  myocarditis  appears  to  be  a  more  important  factor  in  producing 
the  fatal  result. 

Death  in  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  usually  due  either  to  cardiac  or 
respiratory  paralysis.  Of  171  cases  of  all  varieties  collected  by  Ross, 
forty-five  were  fatal. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  paralysis  of  the  trunk  or  extremities  are  to  be 
managed  like  others  of  multiple  neuritis.  In  severe  forms  of  throat 
paralysis  feeding  by  a  stomach  tube  should  be  employed,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  air  passages.  It  must  in 
most  cases  be  continued  for  several  days.  The  tube  may  be  passed 
either  through  the  mouth  or  the  nose. 

The  great  mortality  attending  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  respiration 
shows  how  unsuccessful  is  treatment  in  most  of  the  cases ;  still,  no  doubt 
there  are  instances  where  life  may  be  saved  by  judicious  treatment.  In 
cases  of  threatened  heart  paralysis,  the  drug  most  to  be  depended  upon 
is  morphine,  hypodermically ;  this  should  be  used  every  two  or  three 
hours  in  sufficient  doses  to  keep  the  patient  under  its  influence  while 
threatening  symptoms  are  present.  The  patient  siiould  l)e  kept  abso- 
lutely (juiet,  not  even  being  allowed  to  turn  in  bed.  In  respiratory 
j)aralysis  the  general  reliance  is  upon  strychnine  used  hypi)dormically 
in  full  doses,  and  faradisation  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  j)articularly 
the  diaphragm. 

FACIAL  PARALYSIS. 

Peripheral  paralysis  of  the  face  occurring  as  a  result  of  injury  in- 
flicted (hiring  deliveiy  has  already  been  described.  There  remain  to  be 
considered  here  cases  wliic'h  arise  from  causes  that  operate  at  a  later  period. 
The  laeial  nerve  niav  be  afl'ected  in  anv  one  of  three  situations — after  its 
exit  from  the  cranium,  in  the  bony  canal,  and  within  tlie  cranium. 

In  the  first  situation,  the  principal  cause  of  neuritis  is  exposure  to 
cold  (the  "  rheumatic"  cases),  but  it  occasionally  occurs  as  a  complica- 
tion of  mumps  and  disease  of  the  lymph  glands  of  this  region.  The  nerve 
is  affected  just  ftfter  it  has  escaped  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and 
all  the  branches  given  off  beyond  its  exit  are  involved.  There  is  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  forehead,  those  about  the  eye,  cheek,  nose,  and 
mouth.  The  affected  side  of  the  face  is  smooth,  there  is  inability  to 
wrinkle  the  forehead,  contract  the  eyebrows,  close  the  eye  completely, 
raise  the  nostril,  whistle,  or  blow.  The  mouth  is  drawn  to  the  healthy 
side  (Fig.  151)).  If  the  paralysis  is  complete,  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  drinking  or  in  articulation.     In  partial  paralysis  the  symptoms  may 
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not  be  noticeable  while  the  face  is  at  reet.  There  are  no  Bensory  Eymp- 
totns.  The  electrical  reactions  resemble  those  of  other  forms  of  neuritis; 
there  is  diminution  in  the  respouGc  to  tJie  faradic  current,  which  is  more 
or  less  marked  according  to  the  («■ 
verity  of  the  lesion,  and  there  may 
be  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 

In  the  bony  canal,  the  facial 
nerve  is  usually  inflamed  as  a  residt 
of  di«'ase  of  the  ear.  In  children 
this  is  much  more  frequent  than 
from  the  other  eaunes  just  nieu- 
tioned.  While  it  occasionally  occurs 
with  acute  otitis,  it  generally  accom- 
panies the  chronic  form  with  cariea 
of  the  |>etrous  bone  which  is  very 
often  tuberculous.  In  addition  to 
tile  paralysis  tiiere  is  present  or 
there  is  a  history  of  a  discharge  from 
the  ear,  and  generally  there  is  some 
Fio.  159.  — Faciei.  Pah*i.»8«  or  RioHT  deafness  uimn  the  side  affecte<l.  The 
Side  FROM  Middle-ear  DiBEABB  in  a     ,     .   ,  ,,        ,. 

Child  Two  AND  A  Half  Ybahb  Old.  tavx»\  symptoms  are  usually  the 
same  as  in  the  cases  first  described. 
However,  when  the  nerve  is  afftH-twl  tiehveen  the  stapeilius  and  the  genicu- 
late ganglion,  there  is  a  disturl>ance  of  the  sense  of  taste,  and  of  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva.  Facial  paralysis  also  oL'curs  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the 
nerve  during  the  mastoid  ojwration. 

At  the  base  of  the  brain  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  may  be  involved  in 
cerebral  tumour,  Iwsilar  meningitis,  and  in  fracture  of  the  skull.  In 
any  of  these  conditions  the  auditory  nerve  also  is  likely  to  be  affected. 
Frogaosis. — The  result  is  greatly  modified  by  the  causea  in  the  dif- 
ferent cases.  In  those  which  are  due  to  cold,  spontaneous  recovery  usu- 
ally occurs  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  In  those  depend- 
ing upon  disease  of  the  ear,  the  outlook  is  not  so  favourable,  and  though 
there  may  be  improvement,  it  is  not  rare  for  some  paralysis  to  be  per- 
manent. In  the  third  group  of  cases,  facial  paralysis  is  only  one  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  result  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
Di^nosii. — Facial  paralysis  is  easily  recognised.  It  is  important  to 
separate  the  peripheral  paralysis  from  that  due  to  a  lesion  above  the 
pons,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  hemiplegia.  In  the  latter  group  only  the 
lower  half  of  the  face  is  affected,  the  muscles  of  the  forehead  and  those 
about  the  eye  escaping,  and  the  electrical  reactions  are  unchanged. 

Treatment.— This  ic  essentially  the  same  as  in  other  cases  of  neuritis. 
In  cases  due  to  ear  disease  the  primary  lesion  should  receive  appropriate 
treatment. 


SECTION  VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD,  LYMPH   NODES,  SPLEEN,  BONES, 

AND  JOINTS. 

CHAPTER    I. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

There  are  several  particulars  in  which  the  blood  of  infancy  and 
oariy  childhood  differs  from  that  of  older  persons. 

Specific  Gravity. — This  has  no  constant  relation  to  the  number  of 
white  or  red  corpuscles,  but  varies  with  the  amount  of  haemoglobin.  The 
highest  specific  gravity  is  seen  in  tiie  blood  of  the  newly  born.  During 
the  first  two  weeks  of  life  it  sinks  rapidly  to  its  lowest  point,  where  it 
remains  until  about  tiie  end  of  the  second  year;  after  tiiis  time  it  rises 
gradually  until  about  puberty.  The  average  specific  gravity  during 
childhood  is  1.050  to  1.055. 

Hsemoglobin. — The  percentage  of  hfemoglobin  is  highest  in  the  blood 
of  the  newly  born,  and  falls  rapidly  during  the  first  few  days  after  birth. 
Througliout  childliood  it  is  considerably  lower  than  in  adult  life.  The 
haemoglobin  is  lowest  between  the  third  month  and  the  second  year; 
after  the  second  year  it  gradually  increases  up  to  puberty.  The  usual 
range  in  young  children,  as  measured  by  the  adult  standard,  is  between 
sixty-five  and  eighty-five  per  cent,  sixty-five  per  cent  being  a  low  limit 
in  healthy  children. 

Eed  Corpuscles. — The  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  highest  in  the 
newly  born.  At  this  time  it  is  from  4,350,000  to  6,500,000  in  each  cubic 
millimetre.  In  infancy  it  is  from  4,()00,00()  to  5,5()(),00();  in  later  child- 
hood, from  4,000,000  to  4,500,000  (Hayem).  In  size  a  much  greater 
variation  is  seen  in  the  red  cells  of  the  newlv  born  than  in  those  of  older 
children  and  adults.  In  the  blood  of  the  fcetus  there  are  present  nucle- 
ated red  corpuscles  or  normoblasts  (Plate  XV,  A).  These  diminish  in 
number  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy.  They  are  always  found  in  the 
blood  of  premature  infants,  but  in  infants  born  at  term  they  are  seen 
only  in  small  numbers  and  disappear  after  a  few  days.  In  later  infancy 
their  presence  is  always  pathological. 

Normal  White  Cells. — The  following  varieties  are  found  in  health: 

1.  Lymphocijies, — These  are  small  cells  about  the  size  of  a  red  blood 
cell.    The  protoplasm  is  small  in  amount,  forming  merely  a  narrow  rim 
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about  the  nucleus ;  it  stains  with  basic  dyes  rather  more  deeply  than  does 
the  nucleus.  The  nucleus  is  relatively  large,  is  centrally  situated,  and 
shows  at  times  one  or  two  nucleoli.  The  protoplasm  may  have  a  reticu- 
lar structure.  These  cells  form  in  adults  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  white  corpuscles,  but  in  children  they  are  often  as 
high  as  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  (Plate  XV,  B,  10). 

2.  Large  Mononuclear  Leucocytes  and  Transitional  Forms, — These 
cells  are  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  ordinary  red. cells  (Plate  XV,  D, 
10).  The  oval  nucleus  is  not  so  centrally  situated  as  in  the  lymphocytes, 
and  stains  feebly  but  rather  more  deeply  than  the  protoplasm,  which  is 
poorly  stained  by  basic  dyes.  The  protoplasm  is  homogeneous  and  rela- 
tively large  in  amount. 

The  transitional  forms  occasionally  contain  a  few  feebly  staining  neu- 
trophilic granules ;  their  nuclei  are  bent  or  curved  and  stain  more  deeply. 

3.  Polymorphonuclear  Neutrophiles. — These  are  smaller  than  the 
large  leucocytes  (Plate  XV,  B  and  C,  8).  The  nucleus  consists  of  three 
to  four  parts,  usually  connected  by  narrower  portions,  and  stains  darkly. 
The  protoplasm  stains  with  acid  dyes  and  shows  a  great  number  of 
granules  which  stain  only  with  neutral  dyes.  In  adults  these  cells  form 
about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  white  cells;  but  in  children  they  are  less 
numerous,  the  increase  in  the  lymphocytes  being  at  the  expense  of  the 
neutrophiles. 

4.  Eosinophiles. — These  are  about  the  same  size  as  the  neutrophiles 
(Plate  XV,  C,  9).;  they  have  deeply  staining  nuclei,  usually  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  protoplasm  has  many  large  granules  that  stain 
deeply  with  acid  dyes,  and  often  a  narrow  outer  layer  stains  more 
deeply  than  the  rest.  They  form  from  two  to  four  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  white  cells. 

5.  Mast  Cells. — They  are  only  occasionally  found,  their  proportion 
being  about  0.5  per  cent  of  the  white  cells;  they  are  mononuclear  or 
polymorphonuclear  cells  whose  granules  stain  only  with  basic  dyes,  not 
at  all  with  tri-acid;  often  they  are  metachromatic  (Plate  XV,  C,  12). 

Pathological  White  Cells. — Of  these  there  are  two  principal  forms: 

1.  Myelocytes, — They  have  neutrophilic  granules  and  a  single  rounded 
nucleus  (Plate  XV,  C,  11).  Ehrlich's  myelocytes  differ  from  those  of 
Cornil  in  that  the  cells  as  a  whole  are  smaller,  the  nuclei  are  more 
centrally  situated  and  stain  more  intensely. 

2.  Mononuclear  Eosinophiles. — These  resemble  the  polynuclear  eosin- 
ophiles, except  for  the  round  undivided  nucleus. 

Pathologically,  any  of  the  leucocytes  may  undergo  acute  or  chronic 
degeneration,  with  swelling  and  fragmentation,  nuclear  changes,  hydropic 
degeneration,  etc. 

The  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  of  the  newly  born,  according 
to  Kieder,  is  at  birth  from  14,200  to  27,400  per  cubic  millimetre;  from 
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A.  Blood  of  an  Eight-Months'  Fcetus. 
C.  von  Jaksch's  Anaemia. 

1.  Red  cells,  normal. 

2.  Red  cells,  normoblasts. 

3.  lied  cells,  megaloblasts. 

4  Red  cells,  showing  mitosis. 

5.  Red  cells,  poikilocytes. 

6.  Red  cells,  granular  degeneration. 


B.  Simple  An-emia. 

D.  Acute  Lymphatic  LEUKiEMiA. 

7.  Red  cells,  polychromatophilia. 

8.  White  cells,  i)o]ynuclear  neutrophiloB 
0.  White  cells,  eosinophiles. 

10.  White  cells,  lymphocytes. 

11.  White  cells,  myelocytes. 

12.  White  cells,  mast  cells. 
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tljo  second  to  tho  fourtii  day,  from  8,700  to  12,400;  after  the  fourth  day, 
from  r^jOO  in  1  l,S()().  The  variations  in  infancy  are  from  I),000  to 
1  i,000,  and  in  hiter  chihlhood  from  «,0()0  to  12,000. 

LEUC0CYT0SI8. 

By  leucocytosis  is  meant  an  increase  in  the  wliite  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  This  may  relate  to  all  or  any  of  the  varieties;  although  it  is 
chiefly  of  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles,  there  is  seen  in  children 
a  greater  tendency  than  in  adults  to  an  increase  in  the  lymphocytes. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  physiological  leucocytosis, 
such  as  that  wliich  follows  a  full  meal,  exercise,  cold  baths,  or  that  which 
occurs  in  the  newly- horn  infant,  and  pathological  leucocytosis  which 
occurs  principally  in  inflammatory  and  toxic  conditions,  but  may  be  seen 
also  in  malignant  disease  and  after  serious  haemorrhage.  Digestive 
leuccM'vtosis,  that  which  occurs  after  feeding,  is  especially  pronounced 
in  ciiildren,  the  increase  frequently  amounting  to  thirty-three  per  cent 
of  the  total  numl)er  of  leucocytes  present.  Leucocytosis  of  the  newly 
born  has  already  been  menticmed. 

leucocytosis  is  present  in  a  great  variety  of  pathological  conditions. 
In  many  of  them  it^s  significance  is  not  yet  fully  understood;  further 
study  of  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  hoped  to 
oi)tain  from  it  exact  information  regarding  many  pathological  processes. 

The  form  of  leucocytosis  which  is  chiefly  important  in  children  is  the 
inflammatory.  This  is  most  marked  in  acute  pneumonia,  diphtheria, 
and  in  inflammations  attended  by  the  formation  of  pus.  Leucocytosis 
is  also  frequently  present  in  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  acute  rheumatism, 
sej)tic  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  in  many  other  conditions. 
Of  tiie  purulent  inflamnuitions,  it  is  especially  important  in  appendicitis, 
peritonitis,  emjnenia,  pya?mia,  osteo-myelitis,  and  all  acute  abscesses. 
In  the  conditions  above  mentioned  the  increase  is  chiefly  or  exclusively 
in  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles. 

There  are  otlier  conditions,  especially  pertussis,  hereditary  syphilis, 
and  certain  diseases  of  the  spleen,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  lympho- 
cytes may  l^e  increased. 

The  cosiiiophilcs  are  increased  in  leukaemia,  in  asthma,  with  intestinal 
panisitcs  especially  tapeworm,  hookworm  and  trichina*,  and  in  some 
forms  of  chronic  skin  disease. 

As  a  rule,  leucocytosis  is  absent  in  typhoid  fever,  measles,  malaria, 
influenza,  and  in  tuberculous  inflammations.  It  is  wanting  in  the  usual 
forms  of  gastro-cnteritis  of  infants  although  it  is  marked  in  the  type 
known  as  **  F'inkelstein's  food  intoxication." 

liCucocytosis  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  reaction  of  the  organism  to  the 
toxines  in  the  blood  elaborated  by  the  bacteria  concerned  in  the  inflain- 
maticm  or  infection,  or  to  the  bacteria  themselves.     It  thus  depends 
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upon  two  factors:  the  severity  of  the  infection,  and  the  amount  of  re- 
sistance of  tlie  individual,  tlie  latter  being  the  more  important.  A  severe 
infection  with  a  liigh  degree  of  resistance  produces  the  most  marked 
leucocytosis,  while  witli  very  feeble  resistance  and  the  same  infection  the 
leucocytosis  is  slight  or  j)ossibly  absent.  Tlie  degree  of  leucocytosis  is  also 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  inflammator}-  process,  it  being  less  marked 
in  serous  inflammations  and  more  pronounced  in  suppurative  processes. 
In  inflammations  it  is  usually  greatest  during  the  active  stage  of  exu- 
dation. 

The  Diagnostic  Value  of  Leucocytosis. — The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal diseases  in  which  a  leucocyte  count  may  be  of  clinical  assistance: 

Appendicitis. — A  leucocytosis  usually  exists  from  the  beginning;  a 
marked  or  steadily  increasing  leucocytosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant indication  for  operation. 

Pneumonia, — A  marked  leucocytosis  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
this  disease;  the  exceptions  are  very  mild  cases  or  very  severe  infection? 
with  little  or  no  reaction.  The  increase  begins  shortly  after  the  onset 
and  continues  during  the  stage  of  exudation,  generally  reaching  its 
maximum  shortly  before  the  crisis,  when  it  declines  rapidly.  The  usual 
number  of  white  cells  in  an  average  case  of  pneumonia  in  a  young  child 
is  from  15,000  to  30,000,  but  it  is  not  rare  for  the  count  to  run  up  to 
40,000  or  even  50,000.  I  have  seen  it  over  100,000.  The  absence  of 
leucocytosis  in  a  strong  child  who  is  acutely  ill  is  always  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  against  pneumonia.  A  well-marked  leucocytosis  is  of  much 
value  in  differentiating  pneumonia  from  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis, 
influenza,  or  bronchitis. 

Empyema, — A  rapid  increase  in  the  leucocytes  in  the  active  stage  of 
a  pneumonia  or  after  defervescence,  in  the  absence  of  physical  signs 
pointing  to  an  extension  of  the  pneumonic  process,  almost  invariably 
indicates  empyema.  After  the  acute  stage  of  empyema  has  passed  there 
may  be  no  leucocytosis  whatever. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Tjeucocytosis  is  regularly  absent  in  typhoid;  its 
presence  in  an  undoubted  case  indicates  complications. 

J^'i'hissis. — A  leucocytosis  with  a  high  proportion  of  lymphocytes  is 
of  considerable  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease;  it  is  more  fully 
considered  in  the  sjKH-ial  chapter  devoted  to   Pertussis. 

Meningitis. — As  a  rule,  a  marked  leucocytosis  is  present  in  all  forms 
of  acute  meningitis  except  the  tuberculous.  In  the  latter  variety  it  is 
not  constant,  and  if  present  is  generally  less  marked  than  in  the  other 
forms. 

Tuhercvlosis. — Leucocytosis  is  regularly  absent  in  unmixed  tuber- 
culous infecti<ms.     It  is  occasionally  found   in  tuberculous  meningitis. 

In  surgical  diseases  the  presence  of  leucocytosis  is  considered  a  reli- 
able guide  as  to  the  existence  of  acute  suppuration,  although  not  always 
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as  to  its  degree.  An  increasing  leucoeytosis  is  usually  an  indication  for 
operative  interference  in  cases  where  operation  is  admissible.  This 
applies  particularly  to  appendicitis. 

SIMPLE  ANiEMIA. 

This  consists  in  an  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  especially  the  red 
cells,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  and  in  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin.  It  is  essentially  a  secondary  anaemia,  and  occurs 
apart  from  disease  of  the  blood-making  organs.  Infancy  and  childhood 
are  themselves  strong  predisposing  causes  of  anaemia,  on  account  of  the 
great  demands  made  upon  the  blood  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  body. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  anaemia  embrace  a  wide  range  of  patholog- 
ical conditions.  A  child  born  of  a  delicate  mother  or  of  one  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  or  syphilis  may  show  marked  anaemia  at  birth.  It  may 
follow  any  severe  haemorrhage  or  occur  in  any  of  the  blood  dyscrasiae, 
purpura,  scurvy,  etc.;  also,  the  severe  drain  of  prolonged  suppuration, 
chronic  nephritis,  large  serous  effusions,  many  forms  of  diarrhoea  and  in 
malignant  disease.  Anemia  is  often  of  toxic  origin,  sometimes  being 
due  to  mineral  poisons — lead,  mercury,  or  potassium  chlorate;  more 
frequently  it  arises  as  the  result  of  absorption  of  the  products  of  ex- 
cessive intestinal  putrefaction.  Certain  of  the  specific  infections,  nota- 
bly diphtheria,  malaria,  tuberculosis  and  rheumatism,  produce  a  marked 
degree  of  ana?mia,  as  one  of  their  effects;  also  some  of  the  intestinal 
parasites,  particularly  varieties  of  the  tapeworm  and  hookworm. 

Much  more  frequent  in  young  children  than  any  of  the  above  are  the 
anaemias  due  to  improper  feeding,  rickets,  and  unhygienic  surround- 
ings. How  important  these  causes  are  and  how  severe  a  grade  of  anaemia 
may  be  produced  by  them,  is  not  usually  appreciated.  The  physician  is 
often  led  to  sus})ect  some  serious  organic  or  CH)nstitutional  disease  when 
ncme  exists  and  to  overlook  such  common  conditions  and  obvious  causes 
as  those  mentioned.  Anjemia  is  swn  when  lactation  is  unduly  j)rolonged. 
It  is  a  frequent  result  of  the  long-continued  use  of  milk  or  infant  foods 
as  the  sole  diet,  given,  as  these  often  are,  throughout  the  second  or  third 
year,  for  the  reason  that  the  child  will  take  no  solid  food,  because  he 
is  allowed  to  have  the  bottle.  Lack  of  fresh  air,  confinement  to  over- 
heated rooms  and  the  crowding  of  young  children  in  hospitals  and  insti- 
tuti(ms  are  common  and  important  causes  of  anaemia. 

Symptoms. — Aniemic  children  usually  exhibit  many  symptoms  of 
malnutrition.  Their  tissues  are  flabby;  they  are  generally  below  average 
weight  and  suffer  from  digestive  disturbances  and  chronic  constipation. 
The  associated  nervous  symptoms  are  many:  headaches,  indefinite  pains, 
insomnia  or  disturbed  sleep,  general  irritability  and  a  high  degree  of 
nervousness.  There  is  easy  fatigue,  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  and 
sometimes  fainting  attacks.    The  peripheral  circulation  is  poor ;  the  hands 
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and  feet  are  often  cold.  The  pulse  may  be  slightly  irregular.  Anajmie 
murmurs  are  heard  over  the  base  of  the  heart  or  the  large  vessels,  and 
may  be  so  loud  even  in  infancy  as  to  be  mistaken  for  organic  disease. 
A  venous  hum  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  neck.  Epistaxis  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  urine  is  scanty  and  sometimes  pale.  There  may  be  enuresis. 
(Edema  is  rare  in  older  children,  but  in  severe  anaemias  of  infancy  it  is 
often  marked.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  even  of  moderate  severity, 
the  spleen  is  much  enlarged.  Pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes 
Is  present  in  most  cases,  but  is  not  an  accurate  guide  as  to  the  degree  of 
anaemia.    This  can  only  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  blood. 

The  Blood. — ^There  is  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  red  cells  and  to 
a  still  greater  degree  in  the  haemoglobin.  In  a  case  of  moderate  severity 
the  red  cells  are  from  4,000,000  to  4,500,000,  and  the  haemoglobin  from 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.  In  severe  cases  the  red  cells  may  fall  to  2,000,000 
or  2,500,000  or  even  lower,  and  the  haemoglobin  to  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent.  These  figures  are  not  uncommon.  The  lowest  I  have  seen  is  a 
reduction  of  the  haemoglobin  to  fifteen  per  cent  and  of  the  red  cells  to 
1,400,000.  The  red  cells  are  pale.  There  is  usually  poikilocytosis  and 
anisocytosis ;  and,  especially  in  infancy,  a  few  normoblasts  and  megalo- 
cytes  may  be  found  (Plate  XV,  B). 

There  is  generally  a  slight  leucocytosis.  The  differential  count  of 
the  white  cells  shows  an  increase  in  the  lymphocytes,  chiefly  the  small 
variety;  the  polymorphonuclear  cells  are  relatively  reduced  in  numl)er. 

Frognosis. — The  course  and  termination  of  anaemia  depend  upon  its 
cause.  If  this  is  one  that  can  be  removed,  as  in  cases  depending  upon 
improper  feeding  and  surroundings,  very  rapid  improvement  often  takes 
place  and  prompt  recovery.  In.  the  most  severe  cases  death  may  occur, 
rarely  from  the  anaemia,  usually  from  some  complicating  disease. 

In  making  a  prognosis  in  a  given  case  the  general  symptoms  and  the 
cause  of  the  anaemia  are  much  more  important  than  the  examination  of 
the  blood.  If  the  digestive  organs  are  in  good  condition  and  good  sur- 
roundings can  be  secured,  often,  though  the  haemoglobin  and  red  cells 
are  very  greatly  reduced,  the  prognosis  is  good.  But  in  unfavourable 
surroundings  and  with  a  greatly  disordered  digestion,  the  outlook  is 
much  more  serious. 

Typical  blood  examinations  of  a  moderate  and  of  a  severe  case  of 
secondary  anaemia  in  a  young  child  are  as  follows: 

Moderate  Anemia. 
Haemoglobin 50  per  cent. 


Severe  An^gmia. 

Haemoglobin 20  per  cent. 

Red  blood  cells 2,500,000 

White  cells 12,000 

Polymorphonuclear 30  per  cent. 

Small  mononuc^lear 45  per  cent. 

Large  mononuclear 25  per  cent. 

Other  forms 6  per  cent. 


Red  blood  cells 4,000,000 

White  cells 10,000 

Polymori>honurlear 40  per  cent. 

Small  mononuclear 25  per  cent. 

Large  mononuclear 20  per  cent. 

Other  forms 5  per  cent. 
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The  treatmenl  of  all  the  forms  of  anaemia  will  be  considered  together 
at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

CHLOROSIS. 

Chlorosis  is  a  primary  or  essential  anaemia  which  usually  occurs  in 
young  girls  about  the  time  of  puberty.  It  is  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
greenish-yellow  tint  of  the  skin,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  emaciation. 
The  changes  in  the  blood  consist  in  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  haemo- 
globin without  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  red  corpuscles. 

Etiology. — The  exact  cause  of  chlorosis  is  not  yet  understood.  The 
disease  rarely  occurs  in  males;  it  is  usually  seen  in  girls  between  the 
fourteenth  and  seventeenth  years,  and  more  often  in  blondes  than  in 
brunettes.  Heredity  appears  to  be  a  factor  in  some  cases.  Other  causes 
are  occupations  deleterious  to  health,  such  as  employment  in  factories 
or  confinement  in  ill-ventilated  rooms;  insufficient  food  or  clothing; 
psychical  disturbances,  like  grief,  care,  or  fright;  excessive  mental  or 
physical  strain,  and  disorders  of  menstruaticm — although  tiie  latter  are 
])erimps  more  frequently  a  result  than  a  cause  of  the  disease.  Virchow 
first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  chlorosis  might  depend  upon  a 
congenital  narrowing  of  the  aorta,  sometimes  associated  with  a  small 
heart.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  etiolog}'  with  the  rapid  recovery 
under  appropriate  treatment  which  is  seen  in  most  of  the  cases.  Andrew 
Clark  has  advanced  the  view  that  the  chief  cause  of  chlorosis  is  constipa- 
tion and  the  resulting  absorption  of  toxic  materials  from  the  intestine. 

Lesions. — Chlorosis  is  rarely  fatal.  In  the  few  fatal  cases  the  lesions 
noted  have  been  dilatation  of  the  riglit  heart  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  a  small  aorta,  small  uterus  and  ovaries,  and  occasionally  round 
ulcer  of  the  stomacli.  Under  the  microscope  there  may  be  found  a  very 
marked  degree  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle,  and  sometimes 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  blood-vessels.  ' 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  chlorosis  are  very  much  like 
those  of  simple  anasmia.  There  are  observed  shortness  of  breath  upon 
exercise,  palpitation,  syncope,  attacks  of  vertigo,  disturbances  of  diges- 
tion, amenorrhcea,  and  almost  invariably  constipation.  The  appetite  is 
capricious,  it  being  a  peculiarity  of  these  patients  to  crave  all  sorts  of 
indigestible  articles.  Instead  of  the  usual  pallor  of  anaemia,  the  skin 
has  a  yellowish-green  tint,  from  which  the  term  "green-sickness"  has 
arisen.  Occasionally  patches  of  pigmentation  are  seen.  Anaemic  cardiac 
murmurs  may  be  heard  in  various  situations,  most  frequently  a  systolic 
murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  usually  loudest  over  the  pulmonic 
area.  There  may  be  a  venous  hum  in  the  neck.  In  some  marked  cases 
there  is  evidence  of  slight  cardiac  dilatation,  especially  of  the  right 
heart,  and  there  may  be  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  pulse  is 
weak  and  soft,  cedema  of  the  feet  is  frequent,  and  sometimes  there  is 
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Blight  albuminuria.  In  some  cases  there  is  fever.  Nervous  disturbances, 
such  as  vague,  indefinite  pains,  attacks  of  migraine,  supra-orbital  neu- 
ralgia, various  hysterical  manifestations,  and  chorea,  are  common.  Ulcer 
of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  seen  as  a  complication. 

The  Blood. — The  specific  gravity  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  loss 
of  haemoglobin.  The  characteristic  feature  of  chlorosis  is  a  loss  of  haemo- 
globin which  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  red  cells.  The 
haemoglobin  in  an  ordinary  case  is  frequently  as  low  as  thirty-five  or 
forty  per  cent,  while  the  red  cells  may  be  3,500,000  to  4,000,000,  or  even 
higher. 

Morphologically  the  cells  are  pale  with  a  wide  central  clear  area. 
Poikilocytosis  may  be  present,  but  is  not  marked;  rarely  normoblasts 
may  be  found.  The  presence  of  megalocytes  is  disputed.  The  leuco- 
cytes are  usually  unchanged  in  number  and  proportion,  but  the  lympho- 
cytes may  be  relatively  increased. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  essentially  a  chronic  one, 
often  lasting  for  a  year.  Relapses  are  quite  frequent.  Except  when  de- 
pendent upon  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
these  cases  regularly  recover  when  proper  treatment  can  be  carried  out. 
A  small  number  prove  fatal  by  the  development  of  tuberculosis  or  the 
occurrence  of  gastric  ulcer. 

Diagnosis. — A  prol)able  diagnosis  is  in  most  cases  easily  made  from 
the  etiology,  the  functional  derangement  of  the  heart,  tlie  colour  of  the 
skin,  and  a  positive  diagnosis  always  by  an  examination  of  the  blood. 

PSEUDO-LEUKiEMIC  ANiEMIA  OF  INFANCY. 

This  form  of  anaemia  was  first  described  by  Von  Jaksch  in  1889,  and 
is  by  him  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  infants  and  young  children.  It  is 
characterised  by  marked  leucocytosis,  marked  reduction  in  the  number 
of  red  cells  and  in  the  haemoglobin,  a  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
and  sometimes  a  moderate  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  the  lymphatic 
glands.  This  disease  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pseudo-leukaemia 
of  adults,  or  with  Hodgkin'a  diseai=?e,  wliieli  is  a  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  with  secondary  anaemia,  but  without  any  leucocytosis. 

The  existence  of  pseudo-leu kaemic  anaemia  as  a  distinct  disease  is 
denied  by  most  of  the  authorities  on  diseases  of  the  blood.  It  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  symptom-complex.  All  the  reported  cases  can  be  classed 
as  severe  seeondnry  anaemia,  pernicious  anj^mia,  or  leukaemia. 

Etiology. — Of  the  cases  thus  far  recorded  the  majority  have  been 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  months.  Of  twenty  cases  collected 
by  Monti  and  Berggrlin,  sixteen  showed  evidences  of  rickets  and  one 
was  syphilitic.  Tlie  exact  cause  of  the  disease  is  still  unknown,  and 
its  essential  nature  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.     Monti  believed  that  it 
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might  develop  from  the  more  severe  cases  of  anemia  which  are  accom- 
panied by  leiicocytosis,  as  he  observed  this  condition  before  the  devel- 
opment of  pseudo-leukaemia  and  during  its  subsidence. 

Lesions. — The  most  characteristic  change  is  found  in  the  spleen, 
which  is  very  much  enlarged,  often  forming  an  abdominal  tumour  of 
considerable  size.  It  is  firm,  hard,  and  there  may  be  evidences  of  peri- 
splenitis. The  microscope  shows  a  simple  hyperplasia.  Enlargement  of 
the  liver  is  less  constant,  it  being  normal  in  more  than  half  the  cases. 
There  is  no  relation  between  the  size  of  the  spleen  and  that  of  the  liver. 
The  hepatic  cells  are  unchanged.  Enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands  has 
been  noted  in  about  half  the  reported  cases,  the  swelling  affecting  the 
cervical,  axillary,  or  inguinal  glands;  but  it  is  rarely  great.  Inconstant 
changes  in  tlie  bone-marrow  have  been  described. 

Symptoms. — The  Blood. — The  number  of  reported  cases  is  as  yet  too 
small  to  make  positive  statements  possible  upon  all  points.  The  main 
features  noted  thus  far  are  the  following  (Plate  XV,  C) : 

The  specific  gravity  is  lowered,  the  usual  range  being  between  1.035 
and  1.044.  The  reduction  of  the  haemoglobin  is  very  great;  in  many  of 
the  cases  it  has  been  as  low  as  thirty  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  below  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

Tlje  red  cells  are  always  diminished;  in  six  of  twenty  cases  they  were 
below  1,600,000  (Alonti  and  Berggriin).  There  is  also  great  inequality 
in  their  size  and  shape.  Nucleated  red  cells  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers;  as  a  rule,  these  are  chiefly  normoblasts,  but  when  the  anaemia 
becomes  more  severe,  it  is  usually  the  megaloblasts  that  predominate. 
The  leucocytes  vary  from  20,600  to  50,000.  They  may  show  an  increase 
in  the  mononuclear  or  in  the  polynuclear  forms.  The  eosinophiles  are 
usually  increased,  Init  not  to  the  extent  to  suggest  leukaemia.  All  vari- 
eties of  cell  degeneration  are  found. 

The  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  develop  slowly  and  with  the 
usual  signs  of  anaemia.  In  some  cases  the  infants  continue  to  be  plump 
and  well  nourished.  Pallor  is  usually  very  marked.  Enlargement  of 
the  spleen  is  so  great  that  it  can  hardly  be  overlooked  if  the  abdomen  is 
examined.  Tlie  glandular  enlargements  are  not  marked,  and  in  many 
cases  are  wanting  altogether. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  essentially  chronic.  Cases  have  been  seen 
in  which  pseudo-leukaemia  developed  from  an  ordinary  severe  simple 
anjemia  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  symptoms  and  blood  changes 
generally  come  on  slowly  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months,  and  some- 
times remain  nearly  stationary  for  as  long  a  period  as  several  months, 
and  then  slowly  improve.  In  other  cases  they  grow  gradually  worse.  In 
the  cases  going  on  to  recovery,  there  is  noticed  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  coincident  with  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  spleen,  a 

reduction  in  the  number  of  leucocytes,  an  increase  in  the  red  cells,  the 
68 
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haemoglobin,  and  the  specific  gravity,  and  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
nucleated  red  cells. 

Prognosis. — In  Monti's  list  of  twenty  cases  four  proved  fatal;  one 
recovered,  in  which  the  proportion  of  leucocytes  to  the  red  cells  had 
been  one  to  twelve.  The  prognosis  should  l)e  guarded,  for,  although 
improvement  may  take  place,  many  patients  die  from  intercurrent 
disease. 

PERNICIOUS  ANiEMIA. 

This  is  the  most  severe  form  of  anu'inia  known.  Its  cause  and  essen- 
tial nature  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  characterised  by 
quite  uniform  blood  changes  and  by  the  general  symptoms  of  a  very 
marked  anaemia,  and  it  tends  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  terminating 
fatally  in  the  great  proportion  of  cases. 

Etiology. — Pernicious  anaemia  is  a  rare  disease  in  childhood,  and 
especially  rare  in  infancy.  In  the  cases  wliich  have  been  observed  in 
early  life  the  following  etiological  factors  have  l)cen  noted :  It  has  been 
associated  with  hereditary  sypliilis  and  with  severe  rickets,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  It  has  fol- 
lowed other  diseases,  especially  grave  disturbances  of  nutrition.  Some- 
times simple  anajmia,  when  severe  and  of  long  standing,  has  gradually 
developed  into  the  pernicious  type.  In  a  few  instances  parasites,  partic- 
ularly tapeworms,  have  been  the  cause.  Pernicious  anaemia  has  in  some 
instances  occurred  in  patients  wlien  no  cause  whatever  could  l)e  assigned. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  pernicious  anae- 
mia. The  one  wliich  at  present  appears  to  have  most  in  its  favour  is 
that  the  disease  consists  in  a  great  destruction  of  the  red  blood-cells, 
particularly  in  the  liver,  and  tliat  this  is  brought  about  through  the 
agency  of  some  poison  or  poisons  taken  up  from  the  intestine  by  the 
portal  circulation.  This  has  been  advanced  by  Hunter  and  others  in 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  deposit  of  iron  found  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

Lesions. — There  is  found  a  very  high  grade  of  ana?mia  in  all  the  in- 
ternal organs,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and 
sometimes  also  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  with  numerous  capillary  haemor- 
rhages in  the  various  organs.  The  most  characteristic  post-mortem 
change,  however,  consists  in  the  deposit  of  iron  in  the  hepatic  cells.  Its 
distribution  is  peculiar  and  unlike  that  seen  in  any  other  disease.  The 
bone  marrow  is  also  markedly  altered. 

Symptoms. — The  Blood. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  in  perni- 
cious aniemia  is  constantly  and  considerably  reduced,  and  its  coagulabil- 
ity is  feeble.  The  haemoglobin  is  always  reduced,  usually  it  is  as  low  as 
from  twentv  to  thirtv  per  cent.  The  red  cells  are  alwavs  much  dimin- 
ished  in  number  and  generally  to  a  degree  greater  than  the  reduction  in 
the  haemoglobin.     Their  numl)er  is  seldom  greater  than  2,000,000,  and 
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frequently  less  than  1,00(),()()().  Megalocytes  are  present,  often  in  great 
numbers,  and  a  preponderance  of  them  is  regarded  essential  to  the 
diagnosis.  Microcytes  are  rare.  It  is  characteristic  of  pernicious  anae- 
mia that  owing  to  the  relatively  high  haemoglobin  content  the  red  cells 
stain  well,  usually  deeper  than  in  normal  blood.  A  striking  feature  of 
these  cases  is  the  presence  of  extreme  poikilocytosis.  Nucleated  red  cells 
are  also  present,  megaloblasts  in  greater  numlxjrs  than  normoblasts.  The 
red  cells  do  not  collect  to  form  rouleaux. 

The  total  number  of  leucocytes  is  markedly  diminished,  but  the  lym- 
pliocytcs  may  he  relatively  increased.  An  occasional  myelocyte  may  be 
found. 

The  general  s}inptoms  are  those  of  a  most  intense  ampmia.  There 
is  marked  pallor  of  the  skin  and  nmcous  membranes,  with  great  weak- 
ness and  prostraticm.  Various  anaemic  heart  murmurs  are  heard.  There 
is  dyspnoea,  and  usually  the  urine  is  scanty  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 
I'herc  may  or  may  not  be  emaciation.  The  late  symptoms  are  haemor- 
rhages from  the  nose  and  other  mucous  membranes,  subcutaneous  ecchy- 
moses  with  dropsy  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  sometimes  of  the  large 
serous  cavities  of  the  body,  but  without  albuminuria.  In  many  cases 
fever  is  present.  This  may  be  so  high  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
some  acute  infectious  process. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  more  rapid  than  in  adults, 
the  duration  being  in  most  cases  but  a  few  months;  it  is  marked  by 
periods  of  exacerbation  and  remission.  During  the  exacerbations  all  the 
sym])toms  are  intensified,  and  as  a  rule  some  fever  is  present.  During 
the  remissions  marked  improvement  may  take  place  in  all  the  symptoms 
and  an  increase  in  the  hjemogloi)in  and  red  cells  occur.  In  general,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  downward  and  sometimes  the  rate  is  very  rapid. 
The  only  exceptions  are  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  depends  upon 
some  intestinal  parasite,  when  improvement  and  even  recovery  may 
occur. 

Treatment  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Anaemia. — In  secondary  arifemia 
the  thing  of  the  first  importance  is  to  discover  and  treat  the  primary 
condition  upon  which  the  anaemia  depends.  In  infancy,  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  diet  and  hygiene,  particularly  with  reference  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  whole  manner  of  life  of  these 
patients  must  be  carefully  studied  and  managed  according  to  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  in  the  chapter  upon  Malnutrition,  with  which  condition, 
esj)ecially  in  infancy,  a  very  large  number  of  these  cases  are  associated. 
Tht?  general  treatment  referred  to  is  often  more  important  than  the 
administration  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  which,  however,  should  never 
be  omit  led. 

The  preparations  of  iron  available  for  infants  are  the  allmminate, 
bitter  wine,  sweet  wine,  saccharated  carbonate,  malate,  and  citrate.    The 
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dose  should  be  regulated  aecording  lo  the  age  of  the  cliild.  Older  chil- 
dren may  take  the  same  preparations  as  adults,  especially  reduced  iron 
and  BlaudV  pills.  Much  benefit  is  seen  from  combining  arsenic  witli  iron, 
or  from  alternating  the  two.  In  addition  to  these  remedies,  cod-liver  oil 
should  be  given  if  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  will  jx?rmit. 

In  chlorosis  more  decided  results  are  seen  from  the  use  of  iron  than 
in  any  other  form  of  anaemia.  Blaud's  pills  are  here  the  favourite  method 
of  administration,  and  are  advantageously  comi)ined  w^itli  small  doses 
of  nux  vomica  and  aloin  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  constipation. 
Arsenic  is  useful  in  these  cases  also.  Great  benefit  in  chlorosis  results 
from  change  of  air  and  change  of  scene,  thus  removing  the  patient 
from  all  sources  of  nervous  excitement  or  disturbance.  The  general  con- 
dition, diet,  and  habits  of  life  should  also  receive  careful  attention, 
particularly  the  condition  of  the  bowels. 

Oxygen  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of  all  ana>mias  not 
yielding  to  iron  alone.  It  is  important  that  the  administration  of  iron 
should  be  continued  for  several  months  after  the  disappearance  of  all 
symptoms,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  relapse. 

In  the  pseudo-leul-cemic  anannia  of  infants,  arsenic  is  decidedly  the 
most  valuable  drug,  but  should  be  given  in  combination  with  iron. 
Fowler's  solution  is  the  best  pre])aration  for  infants;  the  dose  should 
rarely  be  more  than  one  drop,  which  should  be  repeated  four  or  five 
times  daily  after  feeding,  and  continued  for  a  long  time.  The  general 
treatment  of  tliese  patients  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  simple  anaemia. 
When  rickets  is  present  cod-liver  oil  and  j)hosphoru8  should  be  added. 

In  pernicious  anwtnia,  arsenic  offers  a  much  better  j)ros})ect  of  im- 
provement than  does  iron.  Beginning  with  small  doses,  the  amount 
should  be  gradually  increased  up  to  the  point  of  tolerance,  very  much 
as  in  cases  of  chorea. 

In  every  case  of  anaemia  the  most  careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  general  condition,  particularly  guarding  against  exposure  to  et)ld 
and  dampness.  The  feeble  circulation  of  these  patients  renders  them 
peculiarly  susceptible.  C-aution  should  also  be  given  against  much  mus- 
cular exercise. 

In  many  cases  of  ana?mia  of  a  severe  grade,  whether  primary  or  sec- 
ondary, transfusion  offers  a  brilliant  prospect  of  improvement  and  even 
recovery  when  no  other  treatment  is  of  any  avail. 

LEUKAEMIA. 

This  is  a  disease  in  which  the  essential  feature  is  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  leuco<\vtes,  with  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  number  of 
red  corpus(;les,  and  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  cellular  forms  not  found 
in  health. 
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Etiology. — IjOukjiMiiia  is  a  rare  clisease  in  cliildliood,  but  it  lias  been 
8('un  ev(»n  in  early  infancy.  Its  greater  frequency  in  males  liolds  good 
even  in  cliildhood.  In  a  small  number  of  cases  bereditv  seems  of  some 
in4)()rtance  as  an  etiological  factor.  Ijeuka?mia  may  follow  syphilis, 
rickets,  malaria,  or  even  simple  anaemia,  or  it  may  occur  as  a  primary 
disease  in  children  previously  healthy.    The  cause  is  unknown. 

Lesions. — The  essential  lesions  of  leukaemia  are  found  in  the  spleen, 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  bone-marri)W.  In  rare  cases  the  most 
important  changes  are  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  giving  rise  to  the 
hjmphaiic  form  of  leukjcmia.  In  such  cases  the  changes  in  the  spleen  or 
marrow  may  1k3  slight  or  absent,  dianges  in  the  spleen  and  marrow  are, 
however,  usually  associated,  giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the  spleno- 
myelofjcnous  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  the  most  fre(iuent  variety. 
The  spleen  is  usually  enormously  enlarged,  sometinu?s  filling  half  the 
al)dominal  cavity.  In  the  early  stage  it  is  soft,  vascular,  and  of  a  dark- 
red  colour;  in  the  late  stages  it  is  firm  and  hard,  and  usually  deeply 
fissured  at  its  margin.  There  may  be  })erispleniti8.  On  set'tion,  light- 
gray  ])atches  of  lymphoid  tissue  may  be  seen  scattered  throughout  the 
organ,  and  in  some  instances  there  may  be  wedge-shaped  infarctions. 
The  microscope  shows  thickening  of  the  trabeculjc  and  deposits  of  lym- 
phoid tissue,  especially  about  the  arteries.  In  the  lymphatic  form  any 
of  the  external  glands  of  the  body  may  be  affected,  the  cervical,  axil- 
lary, and  the  inguinal,  or  the  mesenteric,  tracheo-bnmchial,  the  tonsils, 
and  even  the  lym])h  nodules  of  the  tongue,  pharynx,  and  intestines.  The 
changes  in  the  glands  are  generally  those  of  a  simple  hyperplasia.  The 
liver  is  enlarged  in  very  many  of  the  cases,  chiefly  from  an  infiltration 
with  lymphoid  tissue,  which  may  l>e  diffuse  or  may  occur  in  patches. 
Less  fre<iuently  similar  lymphoid  masses  are  seen  in  other  organs. 

Symptoms. — The  Blood  (Plate  XV,  I)). — The  colour  is  lighter  than 
normal  aud  its  coagulability  usually  diminished.  Generally  the  red 
(•ells  are  much  reduced  in  number,  although  not  to  the  extent  seen  in 
pernicious  anamiia.  The  most  important  feature  is  the  great  increase 
in  the  numl)er  of  leucocytes,  which  vary  in  form  according  as  the  type  is 
splcno-myclogenous  or  lymphatic.  The  red  cells  are  usually  of  normal 
size  and  a  moderate  number  of  norniol)lasts  is  found;  the  Iwvmoglobin  is 
diminished. 

In  th(*  spleno-myelogenous  form  the  white  cells  nuiy  be  from  100,000 
to  500,000,  but,  especially  under  the  influence  of  arsenic,  a  marked  tem- 
porarv  diminution  mav  occur,  so  that  their  number  mav  Ikj  scarcely  al)ove 
the  normal;  both  P]hrlicir8  and  Cornil's  myelocytes  are  j)resent,  and  the 
])rcsence  of  a  large  numb(T  of  these  is  pathognomonic.  The  numlK?r  of  poly- 
morj)h(muclear  neutrophiles  is  greatly  increased,  although  their  propor- 
tion is  diminisiied.  The  eosinophiles  are  very  much  increased  in  numl)er, 
mononuclear  forms  l>eing  present.     The  number  of  lympIuMrytes  is  in- 
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creased,  but  they  vary  according  to  the  type  and  stage  of  the  disease; 
this  is  true  also  of  the  large  mononuclear  leucocytes.  Mast  cells  are 
much  increased  in  number,  this  being  the  most  reliable  diagnostic  sign. 

In  the  lymphatic  form  the  lymphocytes  alone  are  increased,  so  that 
the  other  white  cells  arc  relatively  diminished.  The  increase  is  usually 
in  the  small  lymphocytes,  which  form  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  leucocytes  present.  Myelocytes  and  mast  cells  are  either  present  in 
small  numbers  or  absent  altogether. 

The  other  symptoms  of  leukaemia  in  children  resemble  those  in 
adults,  with  the  difference  that,  as  a  rule,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
much  more  rapid  in  early  life.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  early  symptoms 
are  latent.  A  sudden  and  alarming  hajmorrhage  is  sometimes  the  first 
thing  to  call  attention  to  the  serious  condition.  In  other  cases  there  are 
only  the  symptoms  of  general  weakness  and  anaemia.  Sometimes  the 
splenic  tumour  or  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  first  no- 
ticed. In  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  the  usual  symptoms  of  anaemia 
are  present — digestive  disturbances,  shortness  of  breath,  weak  and  rapid 
pulse.  Hffimorrhages  may  occur  as  an  early  or  late  symptom;  they  are 
most  frequently  from  the  nose,  but  severe  haemorrhages  may  occur  from 
the  stomach,  the  mouth,  the  intestines,  or  there  may  be  ecchymoses  upon 
the  skin.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  sufficiently  marked  to 
form  an  abdominal  tumour,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  even  of  the 
parents.  The  swelling  of  the  liver  is  not  so  great.  The  lymphatic  glands 
are  enlarged  only  to  a  moderate  degree,  and  in  many  cases  this  symptom 
is  absent  altogether.  They  are  painless,  movable,  and  usually  several 
groups  are  affected. 

The  late  symptoms  are  dropsy  of  the  feet  or  general  anasarca,  haemor- 
rhages, diarrhoea,  headaches,  general  weakness,  and  attacks  of  fainting. 
Fever  is  quite  constant  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  be  from  101**  to  103°  F.  The  urine  may  contain  albumin 
and  casts.  Vision  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  the  formation  of  leukaemic 
plaques  in  the  retina.  It  is  rare  that  there  are  any  symptoms  referable 
to  the  bones,  although  expansion  and  tenderness  of  the  flat  bones  have 
been  observed. 

Coarse  and  Prognosis. — The  course  of  leukaemia  is  chronic,  and  in 
most  (rases  slowly  progressive,  but  not  always  so.  The  prognosis  is  very 
bad,  the  great  proportion  of  the  cases  in  children  proving  fatal  within  a 
year  from  the  first  symptoms,  in  infancy  sometimes  in  two  or  three 
months.  There  has  been  described  by  Epstein  and  others  an  acute  form 
of  the  disease,  proving  fatal  in  a  few  weeks.  The  usual  causes  of  death 
are  exhaustion,  haemorrhages,  and  broncho-pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — This,  in  children,  has  to  be  made  chiefly  from  simple 
anaemia  with  leucocytosis,  and  pseudo-leukaemic  anjpmia.  Without  a 
blood  examination  this  is  impossible.    The  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
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upon  the  enormous  increase  in  the  leucocytes,  and  especially  upon  the 
presence  of  numerous  mast  cells  and  myelocytes. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  of  leukaemia  should  be  the  same 
as  that  of  anaemia.  Of  the  drugs  now  in  use,  arsenic  has  altogether  the 
most  testimony  in  its  favour.  It  must  be  given  in  large  doses  and  for  a 
long  period.  Next  to  this  in  value  come  iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  Leu- 
kaemia, however,  is  in  most  instances  very  little  influenced  by  treatment. 
The  reported  cures  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance,  for  most  of  these 
were  published  before  tlie  time  when  leukaemia  was  sharply  differentiated 
from  pimple  anaemia  with  leucocytosis  and  from  the  pseudo-leukaemic 
anaemia  of  infancy. 

HiEMOPHILIA. 

Haemophilia  is  an  hereditary  disease,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
profuse  or  even  uncontrollable  bleeding  from  slight  wounds,  or  some- 
times even  spontaneously.  In  many  cases  there  is  associated  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints.    Persons  so  affected  are  known  as  "  bleeders." 

Etiology. — The  hereditary  tendency  of  the  disease  is  very  strongly 
marked,  and  it  has  often  been  traced  through  seven  or  eight  generations. 
Males  are  nmch  more  frequently  affected  tlian  females,  the  proportion 
being  about  twelve  to  one.  In  the  matter  of  inheritance,  the  disease  is 
most  often  transmitted  through  the  mother,  who,  however,  usually  es- 
(•a[)es  luTscIf.  i*atientrt  suffering  from  hjemopliilia  may  liave  nothing  else 
ai)out  them  that  is  abnormal.  The  exact  nature  of  tlie  disease  is  un- 
known. It  has  no  c(mnection  with  either  purpura  or  scurvy.  Although 
generally  classed  among  the  diseases  of  the  blood,  it  has  not  been  estab- 
lished that  there  are  any  constant  changes  either  in  the  blood  or  in  the 
blood-vessels.  But  tliere  is  probably  either  a  deficiency  of  some  element 
of  the  blood  necessary  to  produce  coagulation,  or  possibly  an  excess  of 
some  element  interfering  with  coagulation. 

Symptoms. — The  first  manifestations  of  haemophilia  are  not  often 
seen  before  the  second  year.  The  ha}morrhages  of  the  newly  bom  have 
no  relation  to  this  condition.  The  discovery  of  the  disease  is  generally 
quite  accidental.  1'he  first  haemorrhage  may  be  traumatic  or  spontane- 
ous. In  traumatic  hiemorrhages  there  may  l)c  very  severe  bleeding  after 
so  slight  a  wound  as  the  drawing  of  a  tooth;  sometimes  a  large  haema- 
toma  forms  between  the  muscles  as  the  result  of  a  moderate  contusion. 

"^I'lie  following  is  the  relative  frequency  of  spontaneous  haemorrhages 
in  331  cases  collected  by  Orandidier:  Bleeding  from  the  nose  in  169, 
mouth  in  43,  intestines  in  3f),  stomach  in  1.5,  urethra  in  16,  lungs  in  17. 
There  nuiy  be  luemorrhage  from  the  skin  or  from  any  nnicous  membrane 
of  the  body.  The  attacks  of  spontaneous  haemorrhage  are  often  peri- 
odical, and  may  l>e  accompanied  by  arthritic  symptoms  resembling 
rheumatism.    The  severity  of  the  haemorrhages  varies  much  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  cases.  From  a  slight  wound  a  patient  may  bleed  until  he  is  ex- 
sanguinated, and  even  until  death  occurs.  Such  a  result  from  the  first 
haemorrhage,  however,  is  rare.  In  some  cases  the  disposition  to  bleed 
is  outgrown  in  later  life.  Grandidier  states  that,  of  152  boys,  over  one- 
half  died  before  reacliing  the  seventh  year.  It  is  striking  that  when  the 
disease  aflPec'ts  females  tliere  is  no  tendency  to  excessive  bleeding  at  men- 
struation or  parturition. 

Treatment. — The  indications  at  the  time  of  bleeding  are,  to  arrest 
the  haemorrliage  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  surgical  means^-especially 
compression.  Calcium  lactate  and  gelatine  may  be  used  as  described 
in  the  haemorrhages  of  the  newly  bom;  but  little  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  drugs.  In  extreme  cases  transfusion  may  be  practised.  Its 
effects  are  sometimes  very  striking.  In  convalescence  after  attacks  of 
haemorrhage,  iron  and  general  tonics  should  be  given.  In  all  patients 
who  are  bleeders  everything  which  might  by  any  means  excite  haemor- 
rhage sliould  l)e  avoided.  The  marriage  of  girls  who  inherit  the  disease 
should  be  discouraged. 

PURPURA. 

The  term  purpura  is  used  to  designate  a  condition  in  which  there  is 
a  tendency  to  spontaneous  hjemorrhages  beneatli  the  skin,  from  the 
various  mucous  membranes,  and  in  some  cases  into  the  internal  organs. 
The  term  purpura  simplex  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the  haemor- 
rhages are  limited  to  the  skin;  purpura  hemorrhagica  to  those  in  which 
there  is  in  addition  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes  or  visceral 
haemorrhages.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  sharply  between  these  two 
classes  of  cases,  as  the  chief  difference  between  them  seems  to  be  one  of 
degree.  Purpura  is  sometimes  known  as  morbus  maculosus  or  as  Werl- 
hofs  disease. 

Symptomatic  Purpura. — This  occurs  in  quite  a  variety  of  conditions, 
the  haemorrhages  generally  \mng  limited  to  the  skin,  but  not  always  so. 
These  cases  may  be  grouped  in  the  following  classes : 

1.  Infectious. — This  form  of  purpura  is  very  constantly  seen  in 
malignant  endocarditis,  in  the  haemorrhagic  forms  of  the  various  erup- 
tive fevers — measles,  scarlet  fever,  variola,  vaccinia,  and  typhus — also  in 
epidemic  meningitis  and  occasionally  in  diphtheria,  pya»mia,  and  sep- 
ticaemia. The  occurrence  of  haemorrhages  in  these  cases  appears  to 
depend  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  which  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  infection,  and  it  is  a  bad  prognostic  sign. 

2.  Cachectic. — Purpura  occurs  late  in  the  course  of  many  protracted 
and  exhausting  diseases,  especially  in  infancy.  It  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  broncho-pneumonia,  empyema,  tuberculosis,  ileo-colitis,  in 
both  the  tuberculous  and  the  simple  forms  of  meningitis,  and  in  malig- 
nant disease.     It  also  occurs  from  apparently  similar  causes  in  several 
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of  the  diseases  of  the  Wood,  particularly  in  leukaemia  and  pernicious 
anaemia.  In  most  cases  of  cachectic  purpura  the  haemorrhagic  spots  are 
small,  not  very  abundant,  and  occur  either  upon  the  abdomen  or  the 
lower  extremities.  Tliis  form  is  quit^  common  in  hospital  practice,  and 
is  almost  invariably  indicative  of  a  fatal  result.  In  cachectic  purpura 
the  haemorrhages  are  usually  limited  to  the  skin.  The  condition  is  un- 
doubtedly dependent  upon  a  deterioration  in  the  blood,  possibly  also 
upon  the  condition  of  the  minute  blood-vessels. 

3.  Toxic. — Certain  drugs,  such  as  phosphorus,  quinine,  potassium 
chlorate,  and  sometimes  others,  may  in  rare  cases  produce  haemorrhages 
when  long  continued  or  in  large  doses.  The  haemorrhage  of  jaundice 
may  also  be  considered  in  this  group. 

4.  Mechanical  haemorrhages,  such  as  those  occurring  in  pertussis  or 
epilepsy,  are  sometimes  classed  with  purpura.  In  convalescence  from 
protracted  illness  there  are  sometimes  seen,  when  patients  first  stand  or 
walk,  purpuric  si»ots  on  the  lower  extremities.  They  may  occur  after  the 
confinement  of  a  limb  in  bandages  or  splints.  In  both  these  cases  the 
cause  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  due  to  the  weakened  condition  of 
the  blood-vessels. 

5.  Neurotic. — 1'hese  cases  are  occasional! v  seen  in  diseases  of  the 
s])inal  cord  and  sometimes  in  hysteria  in  young  adults,  but  very  rarely 
in  children. 

Primary  Purpura. — This  occurs  in  children  of  all  ages,  being  not  un- 
comnicm  in  infancy.  HjiMnorrbages  of  the  newly  lK)rn  have  not  gener- 
ally been  included  in  this  class,  altbough  there  are  some  reasons  why  they 
might  well  be.  The  age  at  which  primary  purpura  is  most  frequently 
scH'n  is  from  two  to  ten  years.  The  sexes  are  about  equally  affected; 
of  Stelfen's  56  (rases,  27  were  males  and  29  females.  The  disease  mav 
occur  in  children  who  are  cachectic,  rachitic,  or  anaemic,  and  in  those 
whose  surroundings  are  poor,  but  it  has  not,  like  scurvy,  any  close  rela- 
tion to  diet.  It  may  follow  any  acute  disease,  being  associated  most 
frequently  with  derangements  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Quite  often 
the  disease  develops  al)ru])tly,  without  any  assignable  cause,  in  children 
previously  healtliy. 

Lesions. — The  external  haMnorrhag<»s  may  occur  upon  any  part  of 
the  body.  There  are  smaller  or  larger  ecchymoses  or  an  infiltration 
of  tiie  tissues  with  blood,  which  undergoes  gradual  absorption  with  the 
usual  changes.  With  the  ha>morrhages,  various  forms  of  inflammation 
of  the  skin  may  be  associated,  especially  erythema  and  urticaria,  with 
sometimes  more  or  less  oedema.  Haemorrhages  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  more  fn^quent,  because  of  the  feebler  resistance  of  the  tissues. 
There  are  seen  ecchymoses  uj)on  the  visible  mucous  membranes  which 
resemble  those  upon  the  skin.  At  autopsy  they  are  occasionally  seen 
in  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  but  more  often  in  the  digestive  tract.     In 
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The  discharge  of  blood  from  the  stomach  or  intestine  may  be  accom- 
panied by  very  severe  attacks  of  colic  and  tenesmus.  In  some  of  these 
cases  there  are  pains  and  slight  swelling  of  the  joints.  Renal  symptoms 
are  generally  present,  Tlie  attacks  of  alxlominal  pain  with  purpura  and 
the  discharge  of  blood  may  come  on  paroxysmally  every  few  days  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks.  They  have  been  ascril)ed  to  thrombosis  of  the 
intestinal  vessels.     This  is  sometimes  known  as  "  Henoch's  purpura." 

Constitutional  symptoms  are  present  in  most  of  the  severe  cases. 
There  is  usually  fever,  from  101°  to  103°  F.,  and  sufficient  prostration 
to  keep  the  patient  in  bed.  If  the  amount  of  blood  lost  is  large,  there 
are  the  usual  symptoms  of  severe  anjemia.  The  loss  of  blood  may  be 
sufficient  to  cause  death,  particularly  in  infants.  Cerebral  symptoms 
may  depend  upon  anjemia  or  upon  meningeal  haemorrhage.  They  are 
not  frequent  in  this  form  of  the  disease.  CEdema,  especially  of  the  face 
and  feet,  may  exist  without  albuminuria,  and  alimminuria  may  be  pres- 
ent in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  renal  haemorrhage. 

In  some  of  the  cases  beginning  with  severe  general  s}Tnptoms,  and 
occasionally  when  the  onset  is  mild,  the  patients  after  a  few  days  pass 
into  a  typhoid  condition  with  low  delirium,  groat  prostration,  weak  and 
irregular  pulse,  dry,  cracked  tongue,  and  high  temperature.  Such  cases 
are  almost  always  fatal.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  ordinary 
typhoid  fever  complicated  by  purpura. 

The  course  varies  much  in  the  different  cases.  It  lasts  from  one  to 
six  weeks,  the  s\Tnptoms  slowly  subsiding,  but  often  showing  a  strong 
tendency  to  recurrence.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  age  of  the 
patient,  the  extent  of  the  hjemorrhage,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
septic  symptoms. 

3.  The  Hyper-acute  Form  (purpura  fulminans). — This  is  a  rare 
form,  especially  in  young  children.  Its  development  is  usuall}'  sudden, 
w^ith  a  chill,  vomiting,  marked  prostration,  and  high  temperature.  The 
purpuric  spots  come  out  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  or  a  day  thev  mav  be  verv  extensive.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  subcutaneous  haemorrhages,  bloody  vesicles  may  form  upon  the 
skin.  In  many  cases  the  haemorrhages  are  limited  to  the  skin,  the  mu- 
cous membranes  and  the  viscera  escaping  altogether.  There  is  no 
tendency  to  gangrene.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  invariably  present  and 
usually  prominent;  there  may  be  delirium,  dulness,  stupor,  and  finally 
coma.  The  spleen  is  apt  to  be  enlarged.  The  urine  is  nearly  always 
albuminous.  This  form  of  purpura  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  gen- 
eral infectious  disease,  and  it  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 

4.  The  Gangrenous  Form. — Sloughing  is  not  common  in  purpura, 
but  it  is  most  often  seen  in  the  mucous  membranes.  Osier  refers  to  two 
cases  affecting  the  uvula.  I  once  saw  a  slough  which  caused  perforation 
of  the  soft  palate.    Wickham  I^gg  reports  a  case  with  gangrene  of  the 
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prepuije.  (laiigrcne  of  the  skin  is  even  less  frequent,  although  cases 
have  been  reported  even  in  young  children.  Charron's  case  was  only 
three  years  old,  and  several  others  in  children  are  collected  in  Gimard's 
monograph  upon  this  sul)ject.  The  gangrene  may  involve  the  skin  only, 
or  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  even  the  muscles.  It  has  been  seen 
upon  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  even  upon  the  face,  and  may 
extend  over  quite  a  large  surface.  In  some  of  the  milder  forms  of  pur- 
pura, gangrene  results  from  some  sliglit  injury,  such  as  a  blow,  the  pres- 
sure from  a  bandage,  or,  in  tlie  nose,  from  the  pressure  of  a  tampon. 
These  cases  are  almost  invariably  fatal.  Those  in  which  the  sloughing 
is  confined  to  small  areas  of  the  nmcous  membrane  of  the  mouth  often 
recover. 

5.  The  Kheumatic  Form. — The  term  '*  rheumatic  purpura^'  (peliosia 
rheumatica)  is  a[)plicd  to  cases,  not  so  common  in  children  as  in  older 
patients,  in  which  subcutaneous  hajmorrhages,  and  sometimes  bleeding 
from  the  mucous  membranes,  are  associated  with  painful  joint  swell- 
ings. These  are  to  be  regarded  as  cases  of  rheumatism  complicated  by 
purpura.  The  joints  most  frequently  affected  are  tlie  knee  and  the 
ankle.  The  arthritic  symptoms  are  usually  less  severe  than  in  attacks 
of  acute  rheumatism.  There  may  be  present  erythema  exudativum  or 
erythema  nodosum  or  urticaria.  Usually  there  are  throat  symptoms 
and  fever,  and  frequently  ojdema  of  the  face  and  eyelids  with  albu- 
minuria. The  spleen  may  be  enlarged.  The  usual  duration  is  from  one 
to  three  weeks,  and  althougli  relapses  may  occur,  the  cases  usually 
recover. 

Joint  8ynii)toin8,  particularly  articular  pains,  are  not  infrequent  in 
the  course  of  milder  attacks  of  purpura  without  the  febrile  symptoms 
mentioned.  In  severe  cases  extravasations  of  blood  have  been  reported 
as  occurring  in  the  tissues  about  the  joints,  and  even  in  the  joints  them- 
selves, these  being  cases  of  true  arthritic  purpura.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  the  past,  some  cases  of  scurvy  have  been  included  in  this  group. 

Diagnosis. — The  rapid  acute  cases  may  be  confounded  with  the  hsem- 
orrhagic  forms  of  the  various  eruptive  fevers.  The  ordinary  subacute  or 
passive  forms  are  chiefly  to  be  differentiated  from  scurvy.  The  diag- 
nosis is  not  <lifficult,  and  the  mistake  need  not  be  made  if  the  essential 
features  of  scurvy  are  borne  in  mind — its  dietetic  cause,  bleeding  gums, 
hypenestliesia,  and  deep  rather  than  subcutaneous  haemorrhages  which 
are  usually  near  the  joints. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  very  much  upon  the  form  of  the  disease. 
Of  128  (*ases  of  all  varieties  occurring  in  children  in  Steffen's  collection, 
there  were  10  deaths.  In  12  cases  of  severe  primary  purpura  reported 
by  (iimard,  there  were  3  deaths  and  9  r(K*overies.  Purpura  simplex  is 
rarely  fatal ;  cases  of  purpura  hajmorrhagica  usually  recover  unless 
marked  febrile  symptoms  are  present.     The  forms  classed  as  typhoid. 
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gangrenous,  and  purpura  fuhninanH  are  alniost  invariably  fatal.     The 
tendency  to  rela|)se  exists  in  all  varieties. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  syraptoniatic  purpura  should  have 
reference  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  mild  cases  of  primary  pur- 
pura usually  recover  promptly  under  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment.  The 
more  severe  cases  require  confinement  in  In'd,  ai)solute  quiet,  and  care  to 
avoid  exposure  and  even  the  slightest  injury  or  extra  pressure  upon  any 
part.  Drugs  do  not  seem  greatly  to  influence  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Those  most  frequently  employed  are  supra-renal  extract,  hydrastis, 
hamamelis,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  the  vegetable  acids,  ergot,  and  gal- 
lic acid.  Whether  or  not  it  is  true,  as  claimetl  by  some,  that  all  haemor- 
rhagic  dis<.»ases  are  related  to  scurvy,  the  striking  improvement  8e<»n  in 
this  diseases  from  tln^  use  of  fresh  fmit  and  vegetables  suggests  their 
employment  in  purj)ura.  In  some  cases  very  decided  benefit  seems  to 
follow  their  use  in  the  acute  stage,  but  more  particularly  in  convales- 
cence. P\>r  hyperacute  and  gangrenous  cases,  little  can  be  done  oxwipt 
to  treat  the  8ymj)toms.  Surgical  means  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage 
are  rarely  successful.  Iron  and  arsenic  should  be  used  during  con- 
valescence. 


CHAPTER   II. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LYMPH  NODES  (LYMPHATIC  GLANDS), 

It  is  characteristic  of  infancy  and  childhood  that  the  lymphoid  tis- 
sues— tonsils,  adenoids,  external  and  internal  lymph  glands,  and  many 
smaller  lymph  nodules  throughout  the  body — are  prone  to  swelling  and 
hyperplasia.  While  this  tendency  belongs  to  all  children,  in  certain  in- 
dividuals it  is  so  marked  as  to  deserve  a  place  as  a  distinct  diathesis. 
It  was  formerly  classed  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  "scrofula"  or 
"  struma  " ;  but  the  proof  that  most  of  the  manifestations  once  called 
"  scrofulous  "  are  really  forms  of  local  tul)erculo8is,  makes  it  undesirable 
to  use  that  term  to  designate  the  conditicm  under  discussion. 

In  robust  children  infectious  processes  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  or 
bronchi  cause  acute  swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  rapidly  subside  when  the  cause  is  removed.  In  others,  in  whom 
this  vulnerability  of  the  lymphoid  tissues  exists,  the  hyperplasia  in  the 
lymph  nodes  is  out  of  pro])ortion  to  the  exciting  cause  and  continues 
after  the  cause  has  ceased  to  operate.  Certain  children  have  at  birth  an 
excessive  devel()])ment  of  lymphoid  tissue,  particularly  in  the  region  of 
the  throat  in  the  form  of  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoid  vegetations  of  the 
pharynx,  et<*. 

The  influence  of  heredity  in  causing  this  condition  is  too  often  seen 
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to  be  passed  over  as  a  coincidence.  Frequently  the  parents,  during  child- 
liood,  suffered  from  the  same  condition,  and  often  every  member  of  a 
large  family  of  children  is  affected.  They  may  be  in  other  respects 
healthy,  reared  amid  good  surroundings,  and  show  no  evidence  of  any 
other  constitutional  disease.  Any  disease  in  the  parents  in  consequence 
of  which  children  arc  bom  with  tissues  having  less  than  normal  re- 
sistance, may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  remote  cause. 

The  condition  is  scnm  to  perfwtion  in  children  reared  in  instLtuti(m8 
and  in  crowded  tenements.  It  is  more  common  in  cities  tlian  in  the 
country.  Anything  whicli  produces  malnutrition  or  lowers  the  general 
vitality  of  the  tissues  may  l)e  ranked  as  a  cause.  Hic^kets  is  often  asso- 
ciated ;  sometimes  it  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  cause,  and  sometimes  lK)th 
conditions  depend  upon  the  same  causes. 

During  infancy,  the  lymphoid  stnictures  most  frequently  affected  are 
those  (jonnwted  with  tlie  gastro-enteric  and  the  broncbial  nmcous  mem- 
branes; in  later  childhood  it  is  those  wiiich  are  connected  with  the 
pharynx  and  tonsils. 

The  degree. of  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  different  situations  has  often  led  to  a  misinterpretation  of 
tlnMii,  j)articnlarly  by  those  who  only  seldom  see  autopsies  upon  infants  or 
young  chiMren.  They  have  often  been  connected  with  pathological  condi- 
tions or  clinical  symptoms  with  which  they  have  really  nothing  to  do. 

Knlargcment  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  of  the  solitary  follicles 
of  the  large  and  small  intestine  is  very  frequently  seen  in  infants  who 
have  died  from  marasmus,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
wasting,  while  in  reality  it  was  only  the  consequence  of  the  chronic 
intestinal  indigestion  which  is  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of 
that  condition. 

As  age  advances  we  usually  see  retrograde  changes  in  the  different 
groups  of  glands  unless  they  become  the  scat  of  tuberculous  infection. 
Those  connected  with  the  digestive  tract  generally  begin  to  diminish 
after  the  s<»cond  year,  and  by  the  lifth  or  sixth  year  the  enlargement  has 
almost  disappeared;  while  the  tonsils,  adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx, 
and  enlarged  cervical  glands  are  usually  stationary  after  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  and  undergo  (juite  a  marked  atrophy  about  the  time  of  pu- 
berty. The  presence  of  these  enlarged  lymph  nodes  and  the  catarrhal 
condition  of  tiie  mucous  membranes  with  which  they  are  associated,  are 
important  in  relation  to  all  acute  infectious  diseases  which  affect  these 
mucous  membranes.  They  bring  about  an  increased  susceptibility  to 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  diarrheal  diseases,  and  most  of  all  to 
tuberculosis. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  situation  and  drainage  areas  of 
\\\v.  various  grou])s  of  lymph  nodes  of  the  head  and  neck  which  play  so 
important  a  role  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
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iiient  of  the  tliynm.s  to  a  degree  sufKciwit  to  lie  reganled  as  pathological,  is 
imt  an  infrequent  condition.  An  ansodatioo  with  rickets  is  often  observed, 
Imt  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  anything  more  than  a  coincidence. 

Since  the  large  thymus  is  so  important  a  lesion,  it  is  desirable  to 
know  what  may  Ix;  regardctl  as  iionnal.    The  rnoKt  extensive  observations 
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Till-  lungs  huvc'  Ik-c'i  turnrit  bai-k.  showhi 
lap[>iiis  thi-  hi-ort:  Ihc  central  loiw,  abovp.  covcru  fhc  trurhpa.  i/tstorj/.— Breast  fed, 
nialp  rhild,  nine  months  nid,  wi>ll  devdnped:  ill  leas  than  twentj-four  houm:  dyHpDCca, 
cliKht  ryuDOfliH,  with  di-atli  fTriiii  U!q>hyxia.  T.  103°  F.  Aulupay.^Bpeiiiee  the  large 
th)-muB  thrn-  were  piviwiit  the  p'lK-ral  lotiiona  of  the  status  lymphaticua  to  a  marked 
degn*;  lunm  deeiily  eonwstcd. 

MIKin  this  point  have  been  made  l)y  Rovaird  and  Xicoll.  who  weighed 
ilic  thymus  in  -I'.).!  consecutive  autopsies  in  children  under  five  years. 
They  foun<i  thai  Um  weight  was  gn?atest  at  hirtli,  the  average  being 
T.T  grauis.  At'lcr  this  time  the  change  in  weight  wa.s  very  slight  for 
Ihe  [icriod  of  flic  years,  the  av<Ta;:e  for  the  enlia-  V.I5  observations  being 
■1.!'  grarus,  which  was  almut  the  same  as  the  average  fi)r  each  of  the  years 
taken  scjianilely.  I'^xchidiiig  cases  in  ivhicli  the  organ  was  so  large  as  to 
111-  ciiisiileicd  iilirioniiiil  (  Ui  gniuis  or  over),  the  average  weight  at  birth 
WHS  li..")  grams:  (hiring  iufaui'y  and  early  childhood,  4  grams.     The  re- 
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suits  of  these  observations  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  Pried- 
leben,  which  have  been  so  extensively  misquoted.  It  may  therefore  l)e 
assumed  that  the  average  weight  of  the  normal  thymus  at  birth  is  from 
6  to  7  grams;  from  birth  to  five  years,  from  3  to  4  grams.  An}i;hing 
over  10  grams  may  be  considered  abnormal. 

In  the  status  lymphaticus  the  thymus  is  often  from  five  to  ten  times 
larger  than  normal.  In  the  marked  cases  its  weight  is  from  30  to  40 
grams;  in  the  less  marked  cases  from  10  to  20  grams.  The  appearance 
of  the  enlarged  thymus  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (Fig.  160).  A  thymus  of  the  size  shown  weighs  about  45  grams, 
or  1^  ounces.  In  this  instance  it  was  nearly  as  large  as  one  of  the  lobes 
of  the  lung.  In  general  appearance,  the  enlarged  thymus  is  rather  more 
vascular  than  normal,  but  other  than  hyperplasia,  shows  no  constant  or 
essential  changes,  either  by  gross  or  microscopical  examination. 

The  lymph  nodes  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  region  are  greatly  enlarged, 
often  to  the  size  of  small  clierries,  and  are  found  in  great  clusters.  Those 
of  the  mesenteric  region  may  be  still  larger.  Peyers  patches  are  very 
prominent,  and  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  small  intestine  appear  like 
mustard  seeds  upon  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Those  of  the 
colon  are  also  very  prominent.  The  lymphoid  tissues  about  the  pharynx 
and  all  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  body  are  greatly  hypertrophied.  The 
spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  with  prominent  follicles.  There  are  no  other 
constant  changes.  Those  present  are  usually  accidental,  depending  upon 
the  cause  of  death. 

Symptoms. — In  very  early  infancy  this  is  one  of  the  explanations  of 
sudden  death  occurring  after  slight  causes,  and  in  some  cases  without 
any  apparent  cause. 

Death  may  be  attributed  to  overlying,  to  asphyxia  from  food,  or  to 
some  other  condition  affecting  respiration,  or  infants  are  simply  found 
dead  in  their  cribs. 

Even  in  those  who  live  until  they  are  several  months,  sometimes 
several  years,  old,  there  may  be  nothing  in  their  condition  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  status  lymphaticus  until  sometliing  acute  occurs. 
This  may  be  in  tlie  nature  of  a  slight  accident,  a  surgical  operation 
of  a  trivial  character,  the  administration  of  an  ana?8thetic,  or  some  acute 
disease,  frequently  one  affecting  tlie  respiratory  tract.  The  symptoms 
associated  with  this  condition  are  most  fre(iuently  of  a  nervous  char- 
acter, usually  attacks  of  convulsions,  or  they  affect  the  respiration,  caus- 
ing paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  and  even  asphyxia.  A  frequent 
history  is  somewhat  as  follows:  A  child  previously  regarded  as  healtliy, 
often  well  nourished  and  perhaps  entirely  breast  fed,  is  taken  with  con- 
vulsions followed  by  high  fever,  preceding  which  there  may  have  been 
some  pulmonary  symptoms  suggesting  a  conmiencing  broncho-pneu- 
monia.    The  convulsions  recur  at  short  intervals;  the  temperature  re- 
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mains  steadily  high;  the  signs  in  the  lung  are  few  and  not  proportionate 
to  the  other  symptoms;  and  death  occurs  in  from  twelve  to  thirty-six 
liours  often  in  convulsions. 

In  other  eases  convulsions  are  absent  and  the  prominent  symptom 
is  asphyxia,  wliich  comes  in  paroxysms  and  may  be  so  complete  as  to 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  laryngeal  obstruction.  If  intubation  or  trache- 
otomy is  performed,  no  relief  follows.  The  child  may  die  in  the  first 
severe  attack,  which  may  be  preceded  for  a  few  hours  by  moderate 
dyspnoea,  or  may  come  on  almost  without  warning.  It  is  more  frequent, 
however,  for  the  first  attack  to  be  less  severe,  the  child  perhaps  being 
resuscitated  witii  some  effort,  after  which  lie  may  breatlie  almost  as  well 
as  usual.  In  a  few  hours  the  attack  of  asphyxia  is  repeated;  after  sev- 
eral of  tiiese,  each  one  growing  more  severe,  death  occurs.  In  these 
cases  tiie  elevation  of  temperature  is  usually  sliglit  and  may  be  wanting. 

Symptoms  similar  to  the  above  but  of  less  severity  and  resulting  in 
recoveiy  would  suggest  status  lymphaticus,  although  the  diagnosis  can 
not  Ik»  established. 

The  cause  of  the  symptoms  is  not  definitely  known.  The  asphyxia 
has  been  ascribed  to  pressure  of  the  large  thymus  upon  the  lungs,  the 
trachea,  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  or  the  auricles  of  the  heart.  Pres- 
sure would  certainly  seem  to  be  one  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
dyspncea.  Further  evidence  in  support  of  this  is  obtained  by  the  relief 
afforded  l)y  an  operation  in  which  the  anterior  mediastinum  is  opened 
and  the  thymus  raised  and  either  fixed  to  the  sternum  or  removed.  This 
has  been  done  in  several  instances  with  striking  benefit. 

In  other  cases,  although  the  thymus  may  be  quite  as  large  as  in  those 
just  described,  the  evidences  of  obstructive  dyspnoea  are  much  less  and 
may  scarcely  be  noticed. 

There  is  another  group  of  cases,  perhaps  the  largest  of  all,  in  which 
there  are  no  symptoms  distinctly  referable  to  the  status  lymphaticus,  and 
yet  this  condition  appears  to  be  the  factor  which  determines  the  fatal 
outcome  of  what  was  apparently  an  infection  or  an  inflammation  of  only 
moderate  severity.  What  is  seen  here  is  simply  a  greatly  diminished  re- 
sistance to  disease.  In  these  cases  it  is  only  the  autopsy  which  reveals 
the  explanation. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  status  lymphaticus  is  very  imcer- 
tain.  In  some  cases  of  marked  enlargement  it  is  possible  to  make  out 
the  enlarged  thymus  by  percussion,  but  this  is  always  difficult  on  ac- 
count of  lU  proximity  to  the  lungs  and  trachea.  We  may  suspect  this 
condition  during  life;  we  can  hardly  do  more.  Marked  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils  and  the  adenoids  exists  so  frequently  without  thymus  en- 
largement, that  this  can  hardly  l)e  regarded  as  suggesting  the  condition. 
The  hyperplasia  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  or  mesenteric  lymph  nodes  or 
of  the  follicles  of  the  intestine  produces  no  e8i)ecial  symptoms. 
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Prognosis. — While  this  condition  apparently  may  exist  for  an  in 
definite  time  without  producing  any  symptoms,  it  undoubtedly  oftei 
determines  a  fatal  outcome  of  wliat  might  otherwise  have  been  a  mile 
illness  or  a  trivial  accident.  It  is  especially  important  in  connectioi 
with  acute  hronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia,  with  attacks  of  eonvul 
sions,  with  the  shock  of  slight  operations,  and  with  the  administration  oJ 
anaesthetics,  particularly  chloroform.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequenj 
explanations  of  unexpected  death  from  slight  causes,  such  as  an  explor- 
atory puncture  or  the  injection  of  antitoxine. 

At  present  no  known  treatment  has  any  influence  upon  the  condition. 

SIMPLE  ACUTE  ADENITIS. 

This  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  lymph  nodes  which  in  infancy 
frequently  terminates  in  suppuration.  A  certain  amount  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymph  nodes  occurs  in  children  in  all  acute  processes  affect- 
ing the  mucous  membranes,  especially  when  they  are  severe  or  prolonged. 
Those  in  connection  with  the  various  internal  organs  are  considered  with 
the  diseases  of  the  organs.  Acute  inflajiimation  of  the  external  nodes 
is  of  sufficient  frequency  to  require  separate  consideration.  While  this  is 
probably  always  seccmdary  to  some  pathological  process  in  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes,  the  primary  condition  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  adenitis  may  be  the  more  important  condition  or  may 
even  assume  the  appearance  of  a  primary  dij^ease.  It  is  particularly  in 
infants  that  this  is  seen,  and  it  depends  upon  the  unusually  active  ab- 
sorption and  upon  the  susceptibility  of  the  lymphoid  tissues  at  this  age. 
The  cervical  glands  are  frequently  affected,  and  occasionally  those  of  the 
axillary  and  inguinal  regions. 

Etiology. — Acute  adenitis  occurs  in  children  of  all  ages  in  connection 
with  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  influenza.  In  such  cases  it 
is  often  severe,  and  after  scarlet  fever,  frequently  terminates  in  sup- 
puration. With  the  simple  acute  catarrhal  processes  of  the  pharynx 
and  rhino-pharynx  adenitis  also  occurs,  but  it  is  usually  mild  and  rarely 
ends  in  suppuration.  In  infancy,  on  the  other  hand,  acute  adenitis 
from  simple  catarrh  is  not  only  very  common  but  often  severe,  and 
frequently  terminates  in  sup])uration.  Ulcerative  stomatitis,  carious 
teeth,  eczema  of  the  scalp  or  traumatism,  may  excite  adenitis  in  chil- 
dren of  all  ages.  Axillary  adenitis  Tuay  result  from  vaccination;  ingui- 
nal adenitis,  from  vaginitis. 

Of  10!)  cases  of  acute  adenitis  from  my  records,  not  including  any 
associated  with  diphtheria,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever,  more  than  three- 
fourths  occurred  in  the  first  two  years,  and  half  of  them  in  the  first  year 
of  life.  This  susceptibility  of  infants  is  very  striking.  The  disease 
occurs  frequently  in  those  who  are  in  other  respects  perfectly  healthy. 
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and  often  when  the  evitiences  of  <]isease  of  the  mucous  membrane  are 
iilight.  TliJR  is  true  not  only  of  tlie  t-d^s  of  cervical  adenitiB,  but  also 
of  otlicr^  in  which  the  inguinal  glands  are  involved.  The  inflammation 
is  c\(-itcd  in  iiiosl  nf  tiicsc  caiii's  l>v  flic  iihsorption  of  iiyoycnic  gcrniH, 
usually  staphylococci  or  streptococci,  from  the  mucouB  membranes  or 
skin. 

Lesions. ^T  he  changes  taking  place  in  the  glands  are  acute  conges- 
tion, with  swelling,  a'denia,  and  active  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid  ele- 
ments. Tiie  process  may  terminate  in  resolution  or  in  suppuration 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  infection  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
tissues.  When  severe  enough  to  cause  suppuration,  the  adenitis  is  ac- 
companied by  considerable  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue. 

In  the  series  of  10!)  acute  cases  to  which  I  have  referred,  not  includ- 
ing the  spccilic  infectious  diseases,  ifO  were  cervical,  9  were  inguinal, 
and  4  axillary;  sixty-two  per  cent  terminated  in  suppuration,  the  latter 
lieing  nearly  all  in  infancy.  Suppurative  otitis  was  present  in  sixteen 
per  cent  of  the  ca.-^es.  Suppurative  retro- pharyngeal  adenitis  (retro- 
piiaryngeul  abscess)  was  seen  in  several  cases. 

In  infancy  the  disease  is  usually  unilateral,  or,  if  bilateral,  the 
glands  of  one  side  arc  more  severely  alfectcd  than  those  of  the  other. 
Supjiuriitiun  is  nearly  always  of  one 
side,  iirul   usually  Ihc  abscess  starts 

Symptoms. — 'i'hc  syrniitonis  and 
c.ursc  .>r  the  adciiiti«  of  till-  s|)ccific 
iiifcctious  discasi'K  belong  to  their 
clinical  history.  Suppuration  is  in- 
frc<|uciit,  c.vi-i'pt  after  scarlet  fever. 
It  is  very  rare  after  di]ilillieria. 

The  typieiil   ca^-s  of  acute  ado- 
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severe,  anil  sometimes  is  ()verlookeil. 
'i'he  ghuKls  Mii.^1  fm|uently  af- 
fected are  llie  deep  wrvteal  group. 
The  tumour  appears  just  below  the 
angU'  of  the  jaw  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-niastoid  muscle 
(Fig,  KM  ).  The  swelling  during  the  ncutc  catarrh  is  not  rapid  or  great, 
but  continues  after  the  original  process  has  sulwidctl  until  it  reaches  the 
size  of  a  u'alnut  or  even  larger.    In  the  most  acute  cases  there  is  marked 
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iaflammation  of  the  periglandular  cellular  tissue,  with  pain,  tenderness, 
and  extra  heat.  If  suppuration  occurs,  it  is  generally  evident  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  week,  but  Bometinies  it  may  bo  as  late  as  the 
Hiird  or  even  the  fourth  week.  In 
tiie  axillary  or  inguinal  region 
(Fig.  162)  the  symptoms  of  ade- 
nitis are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
tJic  ne<'k.  In  the  inguinal  caaea 
the  degree  of  catarrh  of  tJie  mu- 
cous membrane  is  often  very  slight. 
Most  cases  run  tJieir  course  with 
alight  fever  and  few  general  symp- 
toms; but  in  young  infants  tlie 
constitutional  symptoms  are  often 
severe  and  the  physician  may  Ite  in 
doubt  whether  t!ie  local  process  is 
sufficient  to  explain  them.  The 
temperature  may  be  from  102°  to 
104°  F.  for  several  days,  wiili  con- 
siderable pri)8tration,  which  is  much 
increased  if  there  is  complicating 
otitis.  After  suppuration,  if  freely 
ojjened  at  the  proper  time,  the  abscess  heals  rapidly  and  permanently,  a 
sinus  being  rare.  Occasionally  infection  extends  from  one  gland  to  an- 
other, and  a  succcBsion  of  these  glandular  abscesses  occurs. 

In  the  non-suppu native  cases  the  swelling  may  be  even  greater  than 
in  those  which  suppurate;  but  it  is  less  diffuse  and  apparently  limited 
to  the  gland.  It  subsides  slowly  in  the  course  of  from  four  to  eight 
weeks,  often  leaving  a  email  tumour  which  may  be  apparent  for  several 
months.  In  susceptible  children  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  inflammation 
may  lead  to  chronic  enlargement  which  may  last  indefinitely.  These 
glands  do  not  become  cheeay,  except  from  subsequent  tuberculous  in- 
fection. 

The  acute  cases  in  infancy  in  which  suppuration  occurs,  appear  to 
recover  about  as  promptly  and  quite  us  completely  as  those  terminating 
in  resolulion,  although  in  the  former  the  constitutional  gymptoma  are 
more  severe. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  easy  if  it  is  remcml>ered  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  specific  infectious  diseases,  and  occasionally  local  causes 
like  ec-zenia  of  the  scalp,  carious  teeth,  etc.,  acute  suppurative  adenitis 
is  essentially  a  disease  of  infancy.  I  have  often  seen  it  mistaken  for 
mumps  when  the  swelling  was  severe,  but  on  close  examination  there  ia 
but  little  resemblance  l>etween  tlie  conditions.  The  disease  is  usually 
acute,  and  has  little  in  common  with  the  slow  suppuration  seen  in  later 
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childhood  from  the  breaking  down  of  tuberculous  glands.  In  the  oc- 
casional cases  seen  in  which  the  disease  runs  a  slow  course  a  diagnosis 
from  the  tuberculous  form  may  be  aided  by  a  tuberculin  test. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  requires  that  in  all  acute  catarrhs  the  mu- 
cous membrane  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  by  the  use  of  nasal  or 
pliaryngeal  sprays,  or  by  syringing  with  simple  solutions  like  DobelFs 
or  Seiler's,  or  one  of  common  salt. 

In  the  stage  of  acute  inflammation  very  hot  applications  or  an  ice- 
hag  may  be  used  for  the  relief  of  pain.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
cither  of  these  means  has  much  influence  in  preventing  suppuration.  If 
abscess  forms,  incision  should  be  deferred  until  pointing  has  taken  place. 
If  this  plan  is  followed,  refilling  is  rare.  A  simple  incision  with  proper 
aseptic  treatment  is  all  that  is  required.  Curetting  may  be  done  if  there 
is  much  broken-down  tissue  present,  but  it  is  not  usually  necessary.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  abscess  promptly  heals  and  a  perfect  cure  takes 
place.  In  cases  which  do  not  suppurate,  absorption  may  be  promoted 
by  the  internal  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses — gr.  x  daily 
to  an  infant  of  one  year.  I  confess  rarely  to  have  seen  any  benefit  from 
painting  with  iodine  or  from  inunctions  of  iodine  ointment  or  the  oleate 
of  mercury.  If  adenitis  is  secondary  to  carious  teeth,  eczema,  or  ulcera- 
tive stomatitis,  these  conditions  should  receive  appropriate  treatment. 
Such  cases  do  not  usually  suppurate,  but  subside  rapidly  when  the 
primary  cause  is  removed. 

SIMPLE  CHRONIC  ADENITIS. 

This  consists  in  a  simple  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph  nodes.  There  are 
considered  here  only  the  external  glands,  but  tiiose  of  the  cavities  of  the 
body  are  affected  in  a  similar  way,  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

Simple  chronic  adenitis  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  the  acute  form 
even  in  infants  and  young  children,  and  it  is  rare  after  the  fifth  year. 
It  may  follow  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  adenitis,  or  it  may  result  from 
subacute  or  chronic  inflammations  of  the  skin  or  of  the  various  mucous 
membranes,  infection  from  which  causes  the  acute  form.  The  most  fre- 
quent subjects  are  children  who  have  the  diathesis  described  as  "  lym- 
phatism." 

Symptoms. — The  glands  upon  both  sides  of  the  neck  are  usually  in- 
volved, and  more  often  a  group  than  a  single  gland.  The  degree  of 
swelling  is  not  generally  great,  being  much  less  than  in  acute  adenitis, 
and  usually  less  than  in  the  tuberculous  form.  There  are  no  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  and  adenoid  growths  of 
the  pharynx  are  frequently  present.  There  is  no  tendency  to  suppura- 
ti(m  or  caseation.  The  swelling  usually  increases  slowly  for  one  or  two 
months,  tiien  remains  stationary  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  after 
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which  it  slowly  8ul)sides.    A  subacute  course  is  more  frequent  than  a  very 
chronic  one. 

Diagnosis. — These  cases  are  especially  to  be  distinguished  from  tliose 
of  tuberculous  adenitis.  Tlie  most  important  points  for  differentiation 
are,  that  they  occur  most  frequently  in  children  under  two  years,  a 
period  when  tuberculous  adenitis  is  not  common ;  some  definite  exciting 
cause  is  usually  present;  caseation  and  suppuration  do  not  occur;  the 
glands  do  not  become  adherent  to  the  skin  or  to  the  deeper  tissues;  they 
enlarge  much  more  rapidly  than  do  the  non-caseating  tuberculous  glands; 
and  they  are  influenced  to  a  much  greater  degree  by  constitutional 
treatment.     The  children  do  not  respond  to  tuberculin  tests. 

Treatment. — Operative  measures  are  not  called  for  in  simple  ade- 
nitis; but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  operation  is  to  be  considered 
if  a  thorough  trial  of  other  measures  for  two  or  three  months  has  been 
without  benefit.  Local  causes  usually  found  in  the  pharynx,  nose,  or 
mouth  should  be  removed  if  possible.  Often  more  can  be  accomplished 
by  removal  to  a  climate  in  which  the  child's  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
relieved  than  by  all  else.  Little  benefit  is  seen  from  local  applications. 
The  most  useful  internal  remedies  are,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron 
(twenty  drops  three  times  a  day  to  a  child  of  four  years),  and  arsenic 
(two  or  three  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  a  day).  Cod-liver 
oil  should  be  given  except  during  warm  weatber. 

SYPHHJTIC  ADENITIS. 

It  is  quite  rare  that  a  marked  degree  of  glandular  enlargement  is 
seen  as  a  symptom  of  hereditary  syphilis ;  indeed,  it  is  so  rare  that  it  is 
often  forgotten  that  chronic  multiple  glandular  enlargements  are  ever 
due  to  this  disease.  In  the  few  examples  that  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, this  has  been  a  late  symptom  of  hereditary  syphilis.  The 
glandular  enlargements  were  cervical  and  multi])le,  and  the  degree  of 
welling  was  often  marked.  They  may  be  associated  with  disease  of  the 
bones  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  or  of  the  nose,  or  with- 
out signs  of  such  disease.  The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  rests  up(m  the  asso- 
ciation of  other  late  manifestations  of  the  disease — keratitis,  periostitis, 
deformities  of  the  teeth,  the  Wassermann  reaction,  and  the  prompt 
improvement  under  anti-sypbilitic  treatment.  In  their  local  appearance 
they  resemble  tuberculous  glands. 

TUBERCULOUS  ADENITIS. 

{Scrofida.) 

Tuberculous  disease  of  the  lymph  glands  of  the  cavities  of  the  body 
is  discussed  elsewhere ;  only  that  of  the  external  glands  is  here  consid- 
ered.    This  condition  presents  some  striking  peculiarities:  it  is  rela- 
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lively  rare  in  infancy,  althougli  a  frequent  form  of  tuberculosis  in  older 
children;  it  often  exists  as  the  only  apparent  tuberculous  lesion  in  the 
body.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  cervical  glands  which  are 
affected. 

Etiology. — The  age  at  which  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  lymph  glands 
is  usually  seen  is  from  three  to  ten  years.  In  my  experience  with  tuber- 
culosis in  infancy,  the  external  glands  are  rarely  involved,  while  the 
bronchial  glands  are  almost  invariably  the  seat  of  infection. 

Jjocal  conditions  favouring  infection  are  adenoid  growths  of  the 
pharynx,  chronic  pharyngitis,  and  hypertrophied  tonsils;  less  frequently 
chronic  otitis,  clironic  conjunctivitis,  and  pathological  processes  of  the 
skin  or  the  mouth,  such  as  eczema  of  the  face  or  scalp,  ulcerative  stoma- 
titis, carious  teeth,  etc.  That  the  pharynx  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
primary  infection,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  deep  cervical  glands  are 
generally  first  affected.  The  question  often  arises  whether  the  process 
is  at  first  a  simple  one,  and  later  becomes  tuberculous,  or  whether  it  is 
tuberculous  from  the  outset.  My  own  belief  is  that  in  most  cases  the 
process  is  a  tuberculous  one  from  the  l}egijming. 

Children  who  are  by  inheritance  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  and  those 
also  who  are  prone  to  glandular  enlargements — two  conditions  which  are 
bv  no  means  identical — are  the  ones  most  liable  to  be  affected.  Attacks 
of  acute  infectious  diseases,  particularly  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  influ- 
enza, frequently  play  the  role  of  exciting  causes. 

The  age  of  those  affected  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  at  which 
children  are  most  often  seen  with  hypertrophied  tonsils  and  adenoid 
growths  of  the  pharynx.  The  subsidence  of  symptoms  about  the  time  of 
puberty,  is  also  characteristic  of  both  conditions.  Of  forty-five  cases  of 
tuberculous  cervical  adenitis  in  children  studied  by  Park,  twenty-five 
showed  the  liuman  type  of  bacillus,  and  twenty  the  l)ovine  type.  This 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  results  found  by  him  in  other  forms 
of  tuberculosis  in  children  and  points  strongly  to  food  infection  as  a 
cause. 

Lesions. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  cervical  lymph  nodes  are  involved,  and  generally  they  are  the 
only  ones  affected.  In  155  cases  of  tuberculous  glands  in  the  series 
reported  by  Treves,  those  of  the  neck  were  the  seat  of  disease  in  145  and 
the  only  seat  in  131;  those  of  the  axilla  were  involved  in  17,  but  alone 
only  in  1;  the  groin  in  8,  and  alone  in  6.  The  nodes  first  affected  are 
most  fre(|uently  the  upper  set  of  the  deep  cervical  group;  sometimes, 
however,  it  is  the  superficial  nodes  of  the  submaxillary,  or  the  parotid 
grouj),  and  occasionally  the  sul)mental  or  the  pre-auricular.  The  chain 
of  deep  (*crvical  nodes  wliich  is  involved,  follows  the  carotid  artery,  and 
often  extends  some  distance  below  the  clavicle.  These  deep  nodes  are 
sometimes  connected  with  the  bronchial  group. 
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The  process  in  all  tuberculous  glands  is  essentially  a  chronic  one, 
but  pathologically  the  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  correspond- 
ing somewhat  to  the  forms  of  disease  seen  in  the  lungs.  In  one  group 
the  process  is  more  rapid,  and  tends  to  early  caseation  and  softening; 
the  products  of  inflammation  are  mainly  cellular,  and  the  amount  of 
fibrous  tissue  is  small.  In  another  group  the  course  is  slower,  and  fibrous 
tissue  predominates,  caseation  and  softening  being  infrequent. 

In  the  first  group  the  glands  in  the  early  stage  are  swollen,  of  a  pale 
pink  colour,  and  homogeneous;  later  they  become  more  firm,  and  show, 
as  the  first  gross  evidence  of  tul)erculous  deposits,  small  grayish-wliite 
spots,  whicli  are  generally  numerous  and  scattered  through  the  affected 
gland;  these  spots  enlarge,  and  may  coalesce  to  form  one  large  gray 
mass,  involving  nearly  the  whole  gland.  Subsequently  there  is  caseation 
and  then  softening,  usually  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  caseous  area. 
Inflammation  within  the  gland  is  followed  by  that  of  the  surrounding 
tissues,  which  may  result  in  adhesions  or  in  the  formation  of  a  periglan- 
dular abscess.  The  first  change  in  the  gland  is  the  production  of  ei)ithe- 
lioid  and  giant  cells,  about  which  there  is  a  zone  of  small  round  cells; 
cheesy  degeneration  then  begins  in  the  centre.  The  caseous  masses  may 
become  encapsulated  by  the  production  about  them  of  fibrous  tissue;  or 
softening  may  occur  at  one  or  more  foci,  and  an  abscess  form.  Such  an 
abscess  contains  curdy  material  but  very  little  true  pus,  the  contents 
being  chiefly  detritus  from  the  broken-down  node.  Tubercle  bacilli  are 
usually  more  numerous  in  the  early  stages  of  the  process,  but  are  often 
difficult  of  detection  in  broken-down  tissues,  and  the  curdy  pus  is  some- 
times sterile.  As  the  glands  soften,  the  process  gradually  extends  from 
the  centre  to  the  surface,  and  they  become  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
structures — blood-vessels,  nerves,  or  the  fascia — they  fuse  together  and 
form  large  knotty  masses,  and  when  they  ultimately  break  down  they 
lead  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  cellular  tissue,  finally  involv- 
ing the  skin.  In  the  form  of  suppuration  which  occurs  in  and  about 
tuberculous  nodes,  an  important  part  is  often  played  by  other  bacteria, 
usually  the  staphylococciis  or  the  streptococcus. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases,  where  the  process  goes  forward  more 
slowly,  the  changes  are  not  quite  the  same,  the  essential  difference  being 
that  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  is  much  greater.  These  nodes  are  not 
so  vascular;  they  are  tough  and  hard,  appearing  like  small  fibrous 
tumours.  The  capsules  are  greatly  thickened,  and  under  the  microscope 
is  seen  fibrous  tissue  arranged  in  concentric  layers,  often  inclosing  small 
caseous  masses.  These  nodes  less  frequently  form  adhesions  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  and  consequently  are  freely  movable,  while  suppura- 
tion is  quite  exceptional.  Although  the  separate  tumours  are  much 
smaller  than  in  the  first  group,  the  glandular  mass  is  often  a  large  one, 
because  of  the  number  of  glands  involved. 
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It  is  seldom  in  either  group  of  cases  that  the  proceea  ib  limited  to  a 
single  node  or  even  to  two  or  three  nodes.  Very  often  an  entire  chain 
is  involved  (see  Fig.  163), 

Tuberculous  infection  of  the  lyinpli  nodes  may  terminate  in  resolu- 
tion, encapsulation,  calcification,  or  suppuration.  The  inflammation 
may  sitliside  before  caseation  lifla  taken  place 
anil  the  inflanimHtorv  prmlucts  undergo  ab- 
sorption. After  caseation  has  oc-curred  the 
masses  may  become  encapsulated  and  contract 
to  small  fibrous  notlules.  Calcification  of  tbe 
glands  in  this, location  is  rare.  In  other  cases 
caseation  is  followed  by  breaking  down,  lique- 
faction, am!  an  external  abscess.  The  course 
which  tiie  local  diseai*e  takes  will  depend  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  infection  and  the  general 
vigour  and  resistance  of  the  child.  There  is 
scun  in  most  cases  a  tendency  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  subside  spontaneously  about  the 
lime  of  puberty.  Cnre  has  sometimes  followed 
an  acute  attack  of  intercurrent  disease,  such 
as  erysipelas  of  the  face,  and  even  scarlet 
fever.' 

Symptoms. — In  the  early  part  of  the  dis- 
ease there  are  no  symptoms  but  the  glandular 
swelling,  and  this  begins  very  gradually.  In 
most  cases  both  sides  are  involved,  liiit  as  the 
disease  jirogrcssea  tlic  advanced  changes  are 
usually  confined  to  one  side.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  seldom  continuous;  it  often  increases 
for  a  tinu!  and  then  remains  Mationary  or 
even  diminishes,  to  take  a  new  start  fnim 
the  stinmlus  of  some  fresh  infection  of  the 
mucous  nienibrane  with  which  the  glands  arc 
assiH'iated,  such  as  an  attack  of  menslcs  or 
iiiftitenitn,  or  simply  from  a  deterioration 
in  the  jiatient's  general  health.  IHiring  c\- 
lU-tT  bat  ions,  the  glands  may  be  jiainful  ami 
tentler,  and  show  the  usual  signs  of  htcal    in- 


Fio.  163, 


Ceb- 

TuBtK- 

Lthph  Nodes. 
The  upper  one  showed 
ciant  relta  and  extrnuve 
cbeaty  degeneration;  one 
at  the  middle  Bhowed 
eariy  tuherculouB  changea 
— cell  infiltration,  ciant 
cells,  aod  a  nmall  area  of 
eheesy  dogeneration;   the 


The  whole  course  of  the  disease  varies  from  si 
many  years.     Treves  gives  three  and  a  half  years  i 
tion  when  suppuration  occurs.     The  glands  first 
those  situated  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.    Such 
tumours  usually  make  tlieir  appearance  just  in  front  of  the  sterno-mas- 


Biniill  tubcrele  with  a 
chpesy  ei'iitre.  ('hild  two 
and  a  hel(  years  old. 
(Dowd.) 

cveral  months  to  aa 
*  the  average  dura- 
iflfected  are  usually 
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toid  muscle — sometimes  behind  it — and  at  the  level  of  the  upper  lM>nler 
of  the  larynx  or  the  hyoid  ))one.     In  the  more  rapid  cases  the  tumours 
usually  attain  a  considerable  size  in  three  or  four  months,  poinetimes  in 
half  that  time.    The  usual  size  reached  is  from  that  of  an  alinoiid  to  an 
English  walnut.     At  first  the  tumours  are  movable  and  preserve  their 
distinct  outline;  later  they  become  adherent,  first  to  tlie  deeper  ti&sues 
and  to  each  other,  finally  to  the  skin,  and  there  is  formed  an  irregular 
nodular  mass  in  which  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  make  out  tlie  individ- 
ual glands.    As  the  process  approaches  the  surface  there  are  small  spot^ 
of  softening ;  then  there  is  distinct  fluctuation ;  the  skin  becomes  discol- 
oured and  finally  gives  way,  and  there  is  a  discharge  of  thick,  curdy  pus, 
which  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  until  the  whole  of  the  broken- 
down  gland  has  been  thrown  off.    This  course  is  repeated  with  each  suc- 
cessive gland  which  breaks  down.     In  cases  progressing  more  slowly  the 
glands  become  adherent  chiefly  to  one  another,  and  suppuration  is  less 
frequent. 

In  what  proportion  of  tuberculous  lymph  nodes  suppuration  occurs, 
it  is  difficult  to  sav.  Like  other  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  body,  this  one 
is  more  frequent  than  was  once  supposed ;  and  in  the  past  most  of  those 
which  did  not  break  down  were  not  classed  as  tuberculous.  It  is  prob- 
able that  of  the  cases  allowed  to  run  their  course  about  one-half  terminate 
in  suppuration.  1'wo  forms  of  suppuration  occur  in  connection  with 
tuberculous  glands — one  an  abscess  of  the  gland  proper,  the  other  outside 
of  and  usually  over  it.  In  a  typical  case  of  the  first  variety,  the  gland 
is  distinctly  outlined  and  often  su|)erficial,  there  is  very  little  intiam- 
mation,  the  spot  of  softening  and  fiuctuati(m  is  small,  and  the  pus  dis- 
charged is  always  curdy.  In  the  second  variety  the  abscess  is  preceded 
by  a  more  diffuse  swelling,  and  the  outline  of  the  gland  may  not  be  made 
out ;  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  more  marked,  the  area  of  fluctuation 
is  larger,  and  the  pus  is  more  like  that  of  any  ordinary  abscess.  Often 
the  two  varieties  are  combined ;  as  when  a  gland  beneath  the  deep  fascia 
breaks  down  and  there  is  formed  directly  over  it  an  abscess  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  communicates  through  a  narrow  opening  with  the  gland 
beneath.  In  such  cases  the  sinus  continues  open  for  a  very  long  time, 
until  the  whole  of  the  gland  has  been  discharged.  If  healing  occurs  be- 
fore this,  the  cicatrix  soon  breaks  down. 

Where  abscesses  are  allowed  to  open  spontaneously,  large,  irregular, 
and  usually  very  intractable  ulcers  form.     The  skin  is  undermined  for 

ft'  ft 

a  considerable  distance,  and  it  has  an  unhealthy  appearance.  Such  uleers 
sometimes  continue  for  many  months  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  partic- 
ularly if  the  patient's  general  health  is  poor.  The  scars  left  after  them 
are  large  and  unsightly,  and  sometimes  positively  deforming  (Fig.  164). 
Their  appearance  is  quite  characteristic.  They  often  have  many  tabs  of 
skin  attached  to  them ;  they  may  form  prominent  ridges  which  undergo 
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contraction  like  liiusc  after  burns;  Ihey  are  of  a  purplisli-red  colour,  and 
aUiierent  to  the  deeper  tissues.     Tliey  are  often  soneitive  and  painful. 
As     time     passes     tiicv 
atropliy  and  liccoJiie  Ics.* 
conspicuous,  tliougli  they 
remain  lliroiigliout  life. 

'I'lic  general  liealtli  of 
cliililren  witli  IuIhtcuIous 
glands  niiiy  lie  inucli  or 
litlle  affected,  and  not  a 
few  remain  in  ^'ood  eon- 
dition  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  tiie  dis- 
ease, parlieularly  when 
uLippuration  docs  not  oc- 
cur, but  soinetinicK  even 
when  il  is  protracted. 

Prognosis.  —  Tubenni- 
liwis  of  the  external 
lymph  nndea  is  sehlotn 
if  ever  the  direct  cause 
of  death;  altlinngh  the 
course  is  often  very  pro- 
tracted, ultimate  recov- 
ery can  usually  Ir'  pre- 
dicted. As  previously  skio 
staled,  it  is  surprising 
that   this  process   is  so  fre(|uciitl; 


the 


inlv   tulK'rculoi 


lesii 


in   the 


states  that  the  peri-enbige  of  those  who  [lie  from  gen- 
eral tLilK'rciilosis  is  so  small  that  this  danger  is  not  to  he  considered 
an  argLiniciLt  for  operation.  I'oore  rejwrts  that  of  -5H  cases  trcaled  by 
ojieralion.  only  2  were  known  to  have  died  from  tulK'n'iilosis.  IKiwd 
has  collivled  n-ports  of  301)  cascR  treated  by  removal  mon'  or  less  coni- 
plele,  whose  histories  were  followed  for  several  years  after  operation. 
Of  these,  20-i,  or  (i5.l  ]>er  i-ent.  were  apiiarently  cured;  :>7,  or  18.4  jrer 
(rnt,  were  living,  though  suffering  frnm  eitiier  local  or  general  tulwr- 
ciilosis;  ."ill,  or  Mi.'i  per  cent,  ilied  of  tidierculosia.  These  statistics  surely 
do  nut  fiupport  the  hoj«'rul  views  of  the  writers  lirst  i|Uoted.  luit  they  are, 

DiagnoiiB.— The  diagnostic  featun-s  of  (ulH-rcnlous  glands  are  the 
age  of  the  paiient — usually  from  lliree  tii  ten  years — ^llie  site  of  the  pri- 
mary swelling,  the  indolent  course,  the  trilling  original  cause,  and  the 
(1is[)osilioii  to  slow  caseation,  softening,  and  abscess.  The  tuberculin 
reaction  is  of  great  assistance.     The  cases  of  simple  hyperplasia  are 
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usually  in  children  under  three  years,  their  progress  is  much  more  rapid, 
there  is  often  some  definite  cause,  and  in  most  cases  they  nearly  or  quite 
disappear  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months.    They  suppurate,  if  at 
all,  during  the  first  month.    Syphilitic  disease  is  to  be  reco^ised  mainly 
by  discovering  the  evidence  of  syphilis  elsewliere,  and  by  the  effect  of 
treatment.     In  Hodgkin's  disease,  glandular  groups  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  involved  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession.     There  are 
no  signs  of  inflammation  or  caseation;  and  the  swellings  are  accompanie<l 
by  very  marked  and  definite  constitutional  symptoms — ansemia,  emacia- 
tion, and  general  prostration.     Malignant  growths  are  very  rare;  tliey 
increase  rapidly,  often  attaining  a  great  size  in  a  few  months- 
Treatment. — ^The  general  treatment  of  tuberculous  glands  is  to  put 
the  child  imder  the  very  best  surroundings  possible.    The  seaside  has  a 
great  reputation  for  such  cases,  and  no  doubt  the  majority  do  verj'  well 
there;  but  some  are  benefited  even  more  by  a  dry,  mountain  climate. 
At  all  events,  a  child  from  the  city  should  be  sent  into  the  country 
whenever  this  is  possible.     Internally  the  only  remedies  which  have  any 
special  virtues  are  cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.    The 
latter  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  i.  e.,  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  three 
times  a  day,  to  a  child  of  six  years.    Arsenic  and  iron  are  useful  as  gen- 
eral tonics.    Local  applications  are  of  little  value  and  most  of  them  posi- 
tively harmful ;  painting  with  iodine  and  poulticing  should  be  discarded 
altogether.    The  parts  should  be  rubbed  or  handled  as  little  as  possible. 
It  is  important  in  every  case  to  remove  from  the  nose  and  throat  all 
sources  of  local  irritation.    Ilypertrophied  tonsils  and  adenoid  tissue  of 
the  pharynx  should  receive  attention,  also  any  pathological  conditions  in 
the  nose,  such  as  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinated  bodies,  and  chronic  otitis, 
chronic  conjunctivitis,  carious  teeth  or  ulcers  in  the  mouth.    All  these, 
if  they  do  no  more,  keep  up  a  constant  glandular  irritation,  and  produce 
conditions  which  are  most  favourable  for  the  activity  of  the  tul>ercle 
bacillus. 

Operative  Measures, — These  are  indicated  if,  after  two  or  three 
months  of  constitutional  treatment,  the  glands  affected  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  and  number,  or  if  softening  occurs.  The  advantages  of 
operation  over  leaving  the  case  to  Nature  are,  that  it  leaves  a  clean  scar 
instead  of  a  large,  irregular  one;  that  it  shortens  the  disease  and  pre- 
vents the  long,  tedious  suppuration  of  cases  left  to  themselves;  that  it 
is  a  radical  measure;  and  that  it  avoids  the  tlanger  of  general  infection 
by  removing  the  tuberculous  foc»us. 

The  best  results  follow  operation  when  it  is  d<me  early  before  the  skin 
is  involved  or  the  glands  have  softened  or  have  formed  extensive  adhe- 
sions to  the  great  vessels  and  neighbouring  stnictures;  also  where  a 
chain  of  glands  is  involved  and  where  the  inflammatory  process  is  slow 
or  indolent.    If  performed  early  a  thorough  operation  by  a  good  surgeon 
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in  the  majority  of  cases  will  result  in  a  permanent  cure.  Ilowever,  the 
operation  is  not  contraindicated  in  cases  which  have  gone  on  to  a  later 
stage,  although  the  results  may  not  be  quite  so  satisfactory. 

(jlandular  abscesses  should  in  all  cases  be  opened  as  soon  as  pus 
forms,  to  prevent  the  extensive  undermining  of  the  skin,  which  is  so 
likely  to  occur.  The  opening  should  be  a  small  one,  and  all  sijueezing  of 
the  gland  or  surrounding  tissues  avoided. 


HODGKIN'S  DISEASE. 
{Pseudo-LcukcBmia . ) 

This  is  a  rare  disease  in.  which  there  is  a  general  hyperplasia  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body,  with  growths^  of  lymphoid  tissue 
in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  other  internal  organs.  It  is  accompanied  by 
marked  antemia,  is  progressive  in  its  course,  and  usually  terminates 
fatally.  The  cause  is  unknown.  It  is  much  more  common  in  males  than 
in  females.     Its  occurrence  in  childhood  is  exceedingly  rare. 

The  chief  lesion  is  in  the  lymph  nodes  which  become  greatly  en- 
larged, and  besides  new  ones  develop  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 
The  spleen  is  usually,  the  liver  less  frequently,  involved  and  somewhat 
enlarged  by  the  formation  of  lymphomatous  masses  which  may  also 
infiltrate  almost  any  tissue  of  the  bcxly.  Microscopically,  the  early 
changes  in  the  glands  consist  in  an  increase  in  the  lymphoid  tissue. 
Later  there  is  proliferation  of  the  endothelioid  cells,  the  fornuition  of 
giant  cells,  and  an  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue.  The  eosinophile 
cells  are  frecpieiitly  present  in  the  tissues  in  great  numbers.  Any  of  the 
external  or  internal  groups  of  lymph  glands  may  be  alfected,  and  in 
severe  cases  the  disease  may  involve  almost  every  chain  of  glands  in  the 
body.  Of  the  external  groups,  the  cervical  and  the  axillary  are  usually 
most  affected ;  of  the  internal  groups,  those  of  the  mediastinum  and  the 
retro-peritoneal  region. 

'J'he  disease  develops  very  gradually,  often  insidiously.  The  external 
glandular  swellings  are  usually  the  first  noticed,  but  sometimes  it  is 
the  aiuemia  wiiich  first  attracts  attention ;  occasionally  it  is  the  local 
symptoms  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  internal  glands,  which  may 
give  rise;  to  aMlema,  pain,  cough,  or  dyspnoea.  Tlie  progress  is  generally 
slow  but  steady,  and  the  glands  may  rea(rh  an  immense  size.  The  blood 
changes  are  inconstant.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  relative  increase  in  the 
lymphocytes,  while  the  total  number  of  white  cells  is  generally  less  than 
nornuil,  although  sometimes  increased. 

Treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Arsenic  in  full  doses  appears  to 
lK»nefit  sonui  patients.  The  use  of  the  X-ray  has  produced  striking, 
though  in  most  cases  only  temporary  improvement  in  the  external  glands. 
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CHAPTEll    III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN, 

Weight. — From   140   observations  made  at  the  New    York    Infant 
Asylum  the  following  were  the  weights  recorded  at  the  different  ages: 

Weight  of  the  Spleen  in  Infancy  and  Early  Childhood. 

Aa£. 


I 


Birth 

Three  montlis . 
Twelve  months 

Two  years 

Three  years ... 


Ounces. 

Grammeji. 

^ 

7.7 

H        1 

15.5 

H          1 

23  2 

IK           i 

38.5 

IVt          i 

46.4 

Position  and  Methods  of  Examination. — The  normal  position  of  the 
spleen  is  close  against  the  diaphragm,  its  external  surface  being  opposite 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs.  Its  anterior  border  comes  as  far 
forward  as  the  middle  axillary  line,  its  posterior  border  being  usually 
near  the  vertebral  column.  In  infancy  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
outline  the  spleen  by  percussion,  unless  it  is  enlarged.  During  full  in- 
spiration the  spleen  is  often  depressed  enough  to  be  felt  at  the  free  border 
of  the  ribs,  but  at  other  times  it  can  not  be  felt  unless  it  is  enlarged  or 
pushed  downward  by  some  pathological  condition  in  the  chest.  Nor- 
mally, the  long  axis  of  the  spleen  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  ribs,  but 
when  the  organ  is  much  enlarged,  its  axis  corresponds  nearly  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  axillary  line  at  the  border  of  the  ribs  to  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament. 

The  thin  abdominal  walls  of  young  children  render  palpation  of  the 
spleen  much  easier  than  in  adults;  and  this  is  a  much  more  satisfactory 
method  of  examination  than  is  percussion.  For  satisfactory  palpation 
it  is  necessary  that  the  abdominal  walls  should  not  be  tense.  The  child 
should  lie  uj)on  his  back  with  the  thighs  flexed  and  the  skin,  of  eoursi% 
bared.  The  physician,  always  having  taken  the  trouble  to  warm  his 
hands,  should  stand  upon  the  left  side  of  the  patient  and  make  pressure 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  which  are  semi-flexed.  The  pressure  should 
be  at  first  light,  and  gradually  increased,  the  fingers  being  then  held 
stationary  during  two  or  three  respiratory  movements.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  spleen  can  easily  be  felt  when  it  is  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  be  of  any  diagnostic  importance. 

When  moderately  enlarged,  the  lower  border  of  the  spleen  is  an  inch 
or  so  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs;  when  greatly  enlarged,  it  forms 
a  tumour  which  may  nearly  fill  the  left  half  of  the  abdomen.    A  tumour 
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in  the  loft  liypochondriac  region  is  recognised  to  be  the  spleen,  by  the 
fact  I  hat  it  is  froely  movable  laterally  and  at  its  lower  border  or  ex- 
tremity, whih;  it  is  attached  above;  also  its  iimer  border  can  usually 
be  felt  to  be  thin  and  sharp,  and  marked  about  its  middle  by  quite  a 
deep  notch. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

In  Acute  Disease. — The  spleen  is  most  frequently  and  most  constantly 
eiihirged  in  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers,  but  it  is  occasionally  .so  in  all 
the  acute  infectious  diseases. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  enlargement  is  chiefly  from  congestion,  but 
there  may  be  acute  hyperplasia  and  an  increase  in  size  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies.  It  may  contain  small  ha?morrliage8,  and  in  extremely  rare  cases 
the  spleen  may  rupture.  It  is  generally  dark-coloured,  soft,  and  some- 
what friable.  In  the  cases  which  recover,  the  splenic  swelling  subsides 
witli  the  original  disease. 

In  Chronic  Disease. — Like  the  l}Tnph  nodes,  the  spleen  is  much  more 
often  enlarged  in  children,  particularly  young  children,  than  in  adults. 
Enlargement  is  seen  at  times  in  almost  all  the  chronic  diseases  of  early 
life;  but  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  rickets,  syphilis,  malaria,  tuber- 
culosis, the  blood  diseases,  and  in  amyloid  degeneration.  Besides,  it  may 
be  the  seat  of  a  primary  growth,  either  benign  or  malignant. 

Richeis. — The  splenic  enlargement  which  accompanies  rickets  is  gen- 
erally seen  during  the  first  year;  at  this  period  it  is  very  frequent.  The 
swelling  is  usually  moderate,  but  occasionally  it  is  so  great  that  the 
lower  border  is  three  or  four  inches  below  the  ribs. 

Syphilis, — Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
lesions  of  liereditary  syphilis.  It  is  present  with  great  uniformity  in 
children  born  with  syphilitic  lesions,  and  very  frequently  during  the 
active  period  of  the  disease  in  early  infancy.  It  is  seen  at  a  later  period 
during  infancy  or  childliood,  associated  with  other  late  symptoms. 

Malaria. — The  swelling  in  cases  of  chronic  malaria  may  be  very  great. 
The  liver  is  not  so  often  enlarged  as  in  syphilis. 

Tuberculosis, — It  is  rare  to  find  anything  more  than  a  moderate 
sw(;lling  of  the  spleen  in  tuberculosis.  In  the  most  acute  cases  this 
may  be  due  to  the  fever  and  general  infection;  in  those  which  are  less 
rapid,  it  dejK^nds  either  upon  tuberculous  deposits  or  passive  congestion 
from  venous  obstruction. 

The  Blood  Diseases, — Marked  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  found  in 
many  cases  of  simple  anaemia  accompanied  by  moderate  leucocytosis. 
The  spleen  is  constantly  swollen,  and  usually  greatly  so,  in  the  pseudo- 
leiika'inic  antemia  of  infants,  in  leukaemia,  and  in  Ilodgkin's  disease. 
In  the  last  two  diseases  the  liver  is  also  enlarged,  but  to  a  much  less 
degree  than  the  spleen ;  in  the  others  it  is  but  slightly  changed. 
55 
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Amyloid  Deijeneraiion. — Tlic  8])leeii  is  constantly  involved  in  amyloid 
disease,  and  the  enlargement  of  this  organ,  as  well  as  that  of  the  liver, 
may  be  very  great. 

Cardiac  Disvaav, — In  all  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  and  in  other  con- 
ditions in  wliicli  there  is  obstruction  to  the  systemic  venous  circulation, 
the  spleen  is  enlarged.  It  is  seen  in  congenital  as  well  as  in  acquired 
cases.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  and  there  may  also  be  dropsy  of 
the  feet. 

Ncir-growths,  Tumours,  etc, — It  is  seldom  in  early  life  that  the 
spleen  is  the  seat  of  new-growths;  these  are  usually  varieties  of  sarcoma, 
but  carcinoma  has  also  bc»en  reported. 

Primary  Spleno-megaJy. — The  rare  cases  of  immense  primary  en- 
largement  of   tlie   spleen   have   been    variously   interpreted.     Jiy    some 
writers  the  condition  has  been  regarded  as  lymphoma.     Bovaird  *  has  re- 
ported two  cases  in  children,  sisters,  one  of  which  was  carefully  studied 
microscopically,  and  the  conclusions  reached   that   the  process  was  an 
endotliplial  hyjicrplasin.     Tlu*  condition  was  first  described  by  Gaucher. 
Clinically  the  disease  is  characterised  by  a  slowly  progressing  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  which  begins  in  early  childhood  and  may  continue 
for  from  five  to  twenty  years ;  the  size  attained  is  very  great,  it  often 
nearly  filling  tlui  abdomen.     In  one  of  Bovaird 's  cases  the  weight  was 
twelve  and  a  half  pounds.     The  other  symptoms  are  a  simple  anaemia, 
inflammation  of  the  gums  with  luemorrhages  from  the  nose,  giuns,  and 
sometimes  l)eneath  the  skin,  and  finally  secondary  symptoms  due  to  the 
abdominal  tumour.    The  course  is  very  chronic,  and  thus  far  no  known 
treatment  has  been  of  anv  avail. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
DISEASES  OF   THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

ACUJTE   ARTHRITIS  OF  INFANTS. 

The  terms  acute  puruJent  synovitvi,  acute  epiphysitis,  py(pmia  of 
hone,  and  acute  osfeomyeHtis,  have  all  been  applied  to  this  condition. 
The  disease  is  really  a  form  of  pya?mia.  The  causes  and  lesions  may 
differ  considerably  in  the  different  cases,  but  clinically  they  all  have  cer- 
tain features  in  common,  viz.,  an  acute  joint  inflammation  with  sup- 
j)uration. 

The  acute  arthritis  of  infants  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  first  year, 
and  is  nmch  more  frequently  seen  in  the  first  six  months.  The  inflam- 
mation may  begin  in  the  joint,  at  the  epiphyseal  junction,  or  in  the 
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iiHKlullary  canal;  but,  however  it  may  start,  the  joint  is  soon  invaded. 
The  nature  of  the  arthritis  varies  soniewliat  with  the  exciting  cause. 
When  it  is  due  to  the  gonococcus,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  joint;  there 
is  in  most  cases  a  superficial  inflammation  involving  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, but  rarely  leading  to  destructive  changes  in  the  cartilage,  liga- 
ments, or  bone.  When  it  is  due  to  the  streptococcus  or  staphylococcus, 
it  may  begin  elsewhere  than  in  the  joint,  which,  however,  is  usually  soon 
involved,  and  complete  disorganisation  may  follow.  It  may  also  result 
in  a  diffuse  osteomyelitis,  in  a  subperiosteal  abpcess,  or  a  separation  of  the 
epipliysis.  As  a  late  rc^sult  there  may  be  a  pathological  dislocation  or  a 
"  flail  joint";  less  frequently  there  is  ankylosis. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  acute  arthritis  in  infants  is  the  entrance 
of  pyogeni(f  organisms  into  the  circulation.  In  my  experience  the  or- 
ganism most  frequently  found  is  the  gonococcus;  next  to  this  the  strep- 
tococcus and  staphylococcus ;  occasionally  the  pneumococcus,  and  very 
rarely  the  influenza  bacillus.  In  most  cases  occurring  during  the  first 
two  months  of  life,  the  portal  of  entry  is  probably  the  umbilical  cord. 
Less  frequently  infection  takes  place  through  the  skin,  conjunctiva, 
genital  tract,  or  the  mouth.  In  the  cases  developing  later  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  the  point  of  entry,  especially  when  tlie  cause  is  the 
gonococcus.  During  the  last  few  years  26  cases  of  acute  gonococcus 
arthritis  liave  been  observed  in  the  Babies'  Hospital,  only  2  of  which, 
occurring  during  the  first  month,  could  be  classed  as  infections  of  the 
newly  born.  The  cases  were  observed  during  a  hospital  ej)i(lemic  of 
gonococcus  vaginitis,  and  yet  IJ)  were  in  male  children,  in  no  one  of 
whom  was  there  any  genital  lesion,  and  in  only  one  was  there  conjunc- 
tivitis. Of  the  7  cases  occurring  in  girls,  only  2  had  vaginitis.  The 
portal  of  entry  in  these  cases  could  not  be  definitely  determined. 

Symptoms. — General  symptoms  often  precede  the  local  (mes.  In  the 
most  acute  cases  the  temperature  is  high  and  widely  fluctuating,  accom- 
panied by  other  symptoms  of  a  severe  infection.  The  earliest  local 
symptoms  are  pain  and  tenderness,  soon  followed  by  swelling,  which  may 
develop  cjuite  rapidly  in  a  single  joint,  or  in  several  joints  simultane- 
ously. In  tho8(»  superficially  situated  there  is  redness  of  the  skin,  and 
fluctuation  may  be  evident  in  three  or  four  days.  In  cases  coming  on 
more  gradually  the  temperature  may  be  only  from  lOO®  to  102°  F.,  and 
suppuration  may  not  occur  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the  most  severe 
(rases  the  progress  is  rapid,  one  joint  after  another  Ix'ing  involved,  with 
general  sNiuptoms  of  pyjemia,  and  death  may  occur  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
usually  from  some  visceral  inflammation,  pneumonia,  pericarditis,  or 
meningitis.  'I'his  very  severe  course  is  less  frequent  than  the  more  pro- 
tracted one  where  symptoms  last  from  two  to  four  weeks.  Unless  the 
pus  is  evacuated,  extensive  burrowing  may  take  place. 

In  Townsend's  collection  of  73  cases,  the  joints  were  involved  in  the 
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following  order:  Hip,  in  38;  knee,  in  27;  shoulder,  in  12;  wrist,  in  5; 
ankle,  in  4;  elbow,  in  4;  small  joints,  in  4.  In  three-fourths  of  these 
cases  only  a  single  joint  was  affected.  In  my  own  26  gonococcus  cases, 
the  localisation  was  as  follows :  Finger  or  metacarpus,  in  20 ;  ankle,  in 
18;  knee,  in  17;  wrist,  in  12;  toe  or  metatarsus,  in  10;  shoulder,  in  9; 
elbow,  in  5;  teniporo-maxillary,  in  1;  iiip,  in  1.  The  average  numlx?r  of 
joints  involved  was  4  or  5,  the  largest  number  being  8.  The  tendency  of 
the  gonococcus  infections  to  involve  the  small  joints  is  striking. 

Diagnosis. — When  several  joints  are  involved,  the  disease    is   often 
mistaken   for  rheumatism,  which,  however,  at  this  age  is  so   rare  that, 
it  may  be  ignored.    Syphilitic  epiphysitis  resembles  it  in  the  l(K*alised  ten- 
derness and  disability;  but  the  rapid  swelling  and  the  severe  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  lacking. 

Treatment. — Cold  applications  or  wet  dressings  may  be  useful  in 
relieving  the  symptoms.  In  some  cases,  most  frequently  when  the  cause 
is  the  gonococcus,  the  inflammation  subsides  without  suppuration.  In 
infections  due  to  other  organisms,  suppuration  almost 'invariably  occurs 
and  early  free  incision  should  be  practised,  followed  by  fixation  of  the 
joint.  The  results  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  promptness  with 
which  the  pus  is  evacuated.  In  the  gonococcus  cases  there  may  be  com- 
plete recovery.    In  most  of  the  others  the  functions  are  impaired. 

TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE  OF  THE   BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

The  chronic  forms  of  tuberculous  bone  disease,  on  account  of  their 
insidious  onset  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  simulate  other  dis- 
eases, more  frequently  fall,  in  the  early  stage  at  least,  into  the  hands  of 
the  physician  than  into  those  of  the  general  or  orthopaedic  surgeon.  All 
that  will  be  attempted  in  this  chapter  will  be  to  outline  in  a  general 
way  the  most  important  forms — viz.,  disease  of  the  vertebrsB,  hip,  and 
knee — dwelling  particularly  upon  the  early  symptoms  and  diagnosis. 
For  their  fuller  discussion,  particularly  as  to  the  details  of  treatment, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  on  general  or  orthopaedic  surgery. 
The  causes  are  the  same,  and  the  lesions  are  very  similar  in  all  forms, 
and  will  therefore  be  considered  together. 

Etiology. — The  age  at  which  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  most  fre- 
quently begins,  is  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  year,  it  being  compara- 
tively rare  before  the  end  of  the  second  vear.  The  sexes  are  affected 
with  about  equal  frequency.  Tuberculous  bone  disease  may  occur  in  a 
child  who  has  previously  been  in  apparent  health,  but  more  often  in  one 
who  has  been  reduced  by  some  previous  illness,  especially  the  infectious 
diseases;  of  these,  it  most  frequently  follows  measles  and  whooping- 
cough.  Of  sixteen  cases  investigated  by  Park,  the  bacillus  was  of  the 
human  type  in  every  instance. 
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A  family  history  of  tuberculosis  is  present  in  a  large  number,  but 
by  no  means  in  a  majority,  of  the  cases.  Like  tuberculosis  of  the  cer- 
vical glands,  it  is  rarely  preceded  by  other  tul)erculous  processes,  al- 
though it  may  be  followed  by  them.  It  usually  appears  as  an  example 
of  primary  infection;  but  it  seems  very  improbable  that  such  should 
actually  be  the  case.  It  is  more  likely  that  there  has  previously  been  a 
latent  focus  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  in  the  body.  In  many  cases  dis- 
ease of  the  bronchial  glands  has  been  demonstrated  by  autopsy.  Infec- 
tion from  these  or  from  other  tuberculous  lymph  glands  is  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  infection  in  cases  of  bone  disease. 

Traumatism  is  often  an  exciting  cause,  and  it  may  determine  the 
site  of  the  disease. 

Lesions. — The  tuberculous  joint  diseases  of  childhood  are,  as  a  rule, 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  bones.  Hip-joint  disease  usually  begins  in 
the  head  of  the  femur,  and  knee-joint  disease  in  one  of  the  condyles; 
ankle-joint  disease  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  etc. 

The  frequency  with  which  disease  is  seen  in  the  different  locations  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  cases  of  each 
form  applying  for  treatment  at  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crip- 
pled, New  York,  during  ten  years : 

Spine 2,145  cases,  or  37 . 5  per  cent. 

Hip 1,937  "  "  34.0  "  " 

Knee 1,222  **  "  21 .5  "  " 

Anklo  or  tarsus 255  "  "  4.5  "  " 

Elbow 71  "  ''  1.2  "  " 

Wrist 50  '•  •'  0.9  "  " 

Shoulder 24  "  "  0.4  "  " 

Total 5,704  100.0 

The  character  of  the  bone  disease  upon  which  chronic  joint  disease 
depends  is  generally  a  primary  ostitis,  which  affects  the  articular  ex- 
tremities of  the  long  bones,  usually  beginning  near  the  epiphyseal  line; 
in  (lie  short  bont^s  it  is  a  central  ostitis.  Tlie  stages  in  the  protvss  are, 
first,  congestion,  swelling,  and  cell  infiltration,  followed  by  caseation, 
and  fre<[uently  by  softening  and  suppuration.  In  the  early  stage,  the 
bone  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  on  sectitm  one  or  more  yellowish  foci  of 
disease  are  seen.  The  disease  may  be  arrested  in  this  stage,  encapsula- 
tion of  the  inflammatory  products  taking  place ;  or  it  may  continue  until 
there  is  a  more  or  less  extensive  breaking  down  or  disintegration  of  the 
affected  bone.  As  the  disease  extends  there  are  involved  the  periosteum, 
the  articular  cartilage,  and  finally  the  joint  itself.  Abscess  may  form  in 
the  joint  or  in  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  bone.  The  process  is  quite 
analogous  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung.  As  tlie  disease  advances 
ligamentous  attachments  are  loosened,  and  displacement  of  the  parts 
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occurs  with  the  production  of  deformity,  due  partly  to  muscular  con- 
traction  and    partly    to   the   weight   of   the   body.     The    inflammatorj 
process,  with  its  resulting  disintegration,  generally  goes  on  to  a  certain 
point,  where  it  is  arrested.     Gradually  the  broken-down  bone  substance 
is  separated  and  thrown  off  in  small  particles  in  the  discharge,  and  a 
reparative  process  begins,  with  the  formation  of  healthy  bone.     Where 
joint  structures  have  been  destroyed,  cure  takes  place  by  !K)ny  ankylosis. 
Sometimes  the  disease  finds  its  wav  to  the  surface  without  involving  tiie 
joint;  at  other  times  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  and  its  products  be- 
come encapsulated  within  the  bone.     Inflammation  of  the  joint  may 
occur  by  a  gi*adual  extension  of  tlie  inflammatory  process,  or  by  a  sud- 
den perforation  of  the  articular  lamella.     As  a  result  of  extensive  dis- 
ease, all  the  joint  structures  may  be  affected — the  synovial  membrane, 
ligaments,  articular  cartilages,  and  tJie  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the 
joint.     The  process  of  disintegration  and  that  of  repair  are  both  very 
chronic  and  measured  by  months  or  years.     "^I'lie  entire  course  of  the 
disease  is  from  one  to  ten  years,  three  years  being  about  the  average  dura- 
tion.   In  the  great  proportion  of  cases  but  cme  joint  is  involved,  although 
it  is  not  infrcKjuent  in  hospitals  to  see  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  of 
the  large  joints  affected  in  the  same  patient. 

Secondary  Lesions. — Abscesses  form  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  cases,  and  often  burrow  a  long  distance  before  they  reach  the  surface. 
Amyloid  degenerati(m  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney,  and  sometimes  of 
the  intestines,  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  prolonged  suppuration,  chietly 
in  connection  with  disease  of  the  hip  or  spine,  occasionally  with  that  of 
the  knee.  (Jeneral  or  localised  tuberculosis,  particularly  tuberculous 
meningitis,  may  develoj)  at  any  time  and  prove  fatal. 

Caries  of  the  Spine — PotCs  Disease. 

This  consists  in  a  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebra»,  usually  beginning  in  the  central  portion  and  extending  to  the 
periosteum,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the  c(mtiguous 
structures.  Secondarily  it  involves  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  even  the  cord  itself.  The  number  of  ver- 
tebric  usually  affected  is  from  two  to  five.  The  gross  appearance  of  the 
lesion  in  a  well-marked  case  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig. 
1().5).  After  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?  have  become  softened  and  par- 
tially broken  down  by  disease,  the  pressure  from  the  superincuml)ent 
weight  of  the  body  causes  them  to  fall  together  and  produces  a  back- 
ward displacement  of  the  spinous  processes,  giving  rise  to  the  deformity 
known  as  kyphosis,  which  in  its  extreme  form  is  popularly  known  as 
"  hunchback." 

Any  part  of  the  vertebral  column  may  be  affected ;  but  the  disease 
is  most  frequent  in  the  dorsal  region,  as  shown  by  the  following  statistic^s 
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from  the  Hoapital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled:  Of  3,143  cases,  72,5 
per  cent  affected  the  dorsal  region,  15.3  per  cent  the  lumbar  region, 
and  li.'i  [wr  cent  the  cervical  region. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  gradual,  often 
insidious,  and  the  early  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently overlooked  or  misinterpreted.  The 
iai!e  may  go  on  for  weeks  or  even  months 
before  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  rec- 
ognisuij,  which  is  often  not  until  deformity 
has  occurred.  Tn  nearly  all  cases,  however, 
tlio  early  symptoms  are  sufficiently  char- 
acleristic  to  enable  a  careful  obsen'er  to  make 
a  iliapnosis  JM'fore  tlie  stage  of  deformity. 

The  most  constant  early  symptoms  are: 
(1)  Pains  oause<l  by  the  irritation  of  the 
nei've  roots  and  Referred  to  various  jtarts  of 
til.'  boily,  following  the  distribution  of  the 
spinal  nerves:  Ci)  rigidity  of  the  spine  from 
mnsi'ulni'  sjmsm.  this  liciiig  an  attempt  to 
prevent  iiiotinn  at  the  seat  of  diseHi<e;  ami 
(-t)  tlie  aswuiiijition  of  various  postures  eai- 
culatcfl  to  relieve  pressure  upon  tlie  diseased 
vertebral  bodies.  Honieliuies  the  first  sjinji- 
tiiius  are  those  of  pressure-paralysis;  at  oth- 
ers they  an-  the  local  signs  of  alweess.  In 
addition  to  the  IiKal  symptoms  mcutiom<il, 
there  is  usually  disturkil  sleep,  often  ac- 
cimipanied  by  moaning. 

Crniral  lUxrajie. — The  pains  are  often  felt  bIkivo  the  point  of  dis- 
ease-, fn'quently  in  tlic  form  of  (Kripital  neuralfiia;  suMKitiiues  they  are 
referred  tii  the  front  or  the  side  of  the  neck.  They  may  be  so  frcfjuent 
and  so  severe  tlrat  the  face  assuiiu'S  a  ciinstaiit  expressii>ii  of  anxiety  or 
drstn'ss.  In  other  ca.^es  pain  is  excited  cuily  by  an  attempt  at  movement. 
Th<r  miisi'ular  spasm  most  rnMim-ntly  takes  the  form  of  sliffht  torticollis, 
sometinu's  of  slight  opintliotonus:  somctiiu<'S  there  is  siiuply  a  lixation 
of  the  lieiid  l>y  n  timie  spasm  of  all  tlie  muscles  of  the  nivk :  both  active 
and  jiassive  motion  is  resisted,  and  any  niovetnent  miiy  be  so  |)ainful 
that  the  child  involuntarily  steadies  his  head  with  bis  lianils.  Tiiese 
syiuptoms  c<uuc  on  gradually  and  are  persistent.  Sometimes  tliw  are 
overbxiked,  and  the  first  thing  to  allract  attentimi  is  a  progressive  weak- 
ness in  the  lower  extn-mities,  which  jiroves  to  Is'  the  beginning  of  |>ar- 
aplegia.  Occasioniilly  the  first  marked  symptoms  are  those  due  to  the 
forinntion  of  a  rclro-pbaryngeal  or  ii  retro-iesopbagcal  abwess. 

The  deformily  from  (.-ervieal  <lisfase  develops  nincii  later  than  wlien 
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the  disease  is  located  elsewhere.  Usually  the  neck  appears  broadened  or 
thickened  in  a  nearly  uniform  way,  and  often  the  head  seems  to  have 
settled  downward  upon  the  shouklers.  In  the  lower  cervical  region  a 
kyphosis  is  not  infrequent;  hut  in  the  middle  and  upper  regions  there  is 
more  often  an  anterior  prominence,  which  may  he  felt  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Dorsal  Disease. — The  referred  pains  are  now  helow  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, and  take  the  form  of  intercostal  neuralgia  i)v  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium or  the  abdomen.     They  are  often  ascribed  to  cold,  malaria,  indi- 
gestion, or  worms.     There  is  a  disposition  to  assume  the  ])rone  j>osition 
while  sleeping,  and  also  to  lean  across  a  chair  or  the  lap  of  the  nurse. 
The  child  walks  carefully,  holding  the  spine  erect  and  very  stillly,  and 
exhibits  great  caution  in  getting  into  or  cut  of  bed,  or  in  rising  from  a 
recumbent  position.     In  the  beginning  there  may  be  a  slight  lordosis,  or 
forward  curve  at  the  seat  of  disease,  instead  of  the  usual  kypliosis  or 
backward  projection,  but  the  latter  soon  takes  its  j)lace,  and  with  it  is 
seen  the  compensatory  lordosis  in  the  lumbar  regiim. 

Lumbar  Discaac. — The  first  symptoms  here  are  often  pain  and  lame- 
ness,  referred  to  <me  of  the  lower  extremities.  This  frequently  leads  to 
the  suspici(m  that  the  hi|)  is  the  seat  of  disease.  In  additi<m  to  the 
lameness  there  may  be  a  tilting  of  the  |)elvis  to  one  side,  and  sometimes 
quite  a  distinct  lateral  (curvature  of  the  spine.  Jieferred  pains  are  not 
80  frecpient  nor  so  severe  as  when  the  upj)er  part  of  the  spine  is  affected; 
they  may  be  felt  in  the  groin,  in  the  loin,  in  the  thigh,  in  the  buttock,  or 
in  the  hypogastrium.  The  gait  and  attitude  are  very  characteristic: 
Throwing  the  shoulders  well  back,  the  ])atient  walks  stilHy,  with  short 
steps,  holding  the  spine  with  the  greatest  care.  H(*  rises  from  the  floor 
awkwardlv  and  with  ditticultv.     Deformitv  is  not  usuallv  so  earlv  or  so 

ft'  ft  ft.  ft'  ^ 

marked  as  when  the  disease  is  dorsal,  and  often  before  it  is  visible  there 
are  symptoms  due  to  the  formation  of  psoas  abscess — lameness,  flexion 
of  one  thigh,  and  a  tumour  deep  in  the  iliac  fossa  or  at  the  upper  and 
inner  aspect  of  the  thigh;  in  both  locations  it  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  hernia. 

Physical  Edaitnuatiou. — Whenever  any  of  the  above  symptonis  are 
present,  the  child  should  be  stri|)ped  and  submitted  to  a  thorough  ex- 
amination, the  purj)ose  of  which  should  be  to  determine,  first,  the 
existence  of  anv  deformitv:  secondlv,  the  mobilitv  of  the  s])ine:  thirdly, 

ft'  ft      •  ft  ft-  X  fc 

the  presence  of  any  secondary  lesions,  such  as  abscesses  or  paralysis. 
The  mobility  of  the  spine  is  best  determined  by  studying  the  attitude, 
gait,  and  posture  of  the  child,  and  the  manner  of  stoo|)ing  or  rising 
from  the  floor.  Tin*  gait  has  already  been  described  with  the  symptoms 
of  lumbar  disease.  As  it  has  been  aptly  put,  **  the  child  walks  with  his 
legs,  but  not  with  his  back.''  In  stooping,  the  same  disinclination  to  l)en<l 
or  move  the  si)ine  is  seen.     It  is  often  impossible  to  induce  the  child  to 
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stoop  at  all,  and  when  he  does  so,  to  pick  up  some  object,  there  is  acute 
flexion  at  the  knee  and  hip,  but  as  little  bending  of  the  spine  as  pos- 
sible. In  rising  from  the  recumbent  position  the  same  thing  is  seen. 
The  ])ostun»  and  attitude  of  the  child  will  be  modified  by  the  position 
of  the  disease,  and  somewhat  by  the  activity  of  the  process  at  the  time; 
however,  by  comparing  the  movements  referred  to  with  those  of  a 
healthy  child,  the  great  difference  will  at  once  be  apparent.  If  the 
symptoms  point  to  cervical  disease,  a  digital  exploration  of  the  pharynx 
for  deformity  or  abscess  should  be  made,  and  the  extremities  should 
be  examined  for  paralysis.  If  the  disease  is  in  the  luml)ar  region, 
<leep  ])al])ation  of  the  iliac  fossa  should  be  made  to  discover  a  psoas 
abscess,  and  the  passive  movements  of  the  thigh  should  be  carefully 
tc.'sted  to  determine  whether  there  is  anv  resistance  to  extreme  exten- 
sioii,  this  often  being  prc'sent  before  the  psoas  tumour.  No  matter  how 
clearly  the  lameness  may  l)e  at  the  hip,  it  should  ])e  remembered  that 
this  often  results  from  disease  of  the  lumbar  spine.  Jf  the  thigh  is  flexed 
and  freely  movable*  except  in  extension,  the  symptoms  are  probably  the 
n'sult  of  psoas  irritation,  for  in  hip-joint  disease  the  other  movements 
of  the  joint  are  also  n'sisted. 

The  deformity  of  Pott's  disease  is  often  s|M)ken  of  as  *'  angular  '^  cur- 
vature of  the  spine.  While  this  is  a  tru«  descripticm  of  the  disease  at 
an  advanced  stage,  there  is  often  in  the  early  stage  only  a  general  curve. 
Later  a  slight  knuckh*  is  seen  from  the  unnatural  projecticm  of  a  single 
spinous  j)rocess.  This  deformity  may  increase  and  finally  involve  ^\^  or 
six  vertebra'.  It  is  usually  greatest  in  the  upper  dorsal  region.  A  slight 
prominence,  which  (h)es  not  disappear  on  suspending  the  patient,  is  al- 
ways susj)icious. 

Tenderness  uj)on  ])ressure  over  the  spinous  processes  and  increased 
sensitiveness  to  heat  and  cold  are  rarely  prc^sent.  Pain  may  sometimes 
be  produced  l)y  downward  j)ressure  u|)()n  the  head  or  shoulders  in  the 
axis  of  tlu»  spine.  This  symptom  is  not  necessary  for  diagnosis,  and  the 
attrmpt  to  elicit  it  is  strongly  condemned  by  (Jibney,  who  has  seen  seri- 
ous harm  follow  such  a  test. 

Cfjursr  of  the  Disease. — Caries  of  the  spine  is  a  very  chronic  disease, 
its  coursi^  being  measured  by  months  or  years,  but  marked,  as  in  all 
chronic  diseases,  by  |K^rio(ls  of  remission  and  exacerbation.  An  (exacer- 
bation may  follow  traumatism,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess.  After  the  disease  has  lasted  from  one  to  three  years, 
the  destructive  inflannnation  usually  ceases  and  repair  begins,  a  cure 
being  finally  elfected  by  a  ])rocess  of  consolidation  of  the  fragments 
of  tlh'  diseased  vertebra*,  and  the  production  of  ankylosis.  Kelapses 
an'  easily  e\cite<l  by  tnnnnatism,  by  im|)rop(M*  treatment,  (»r  ])y  dis- 
continuing the  us<'  of  mechanical  suj)j)orts  iM'fore  the  disease  is  ar- 
rested. 
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Abscesses. — The  frequency  with  which  abscesses  occur  depends  some- 
what ;iipon  the  treatment.     Townsend  states  that  of  380  cases,  al>8ce!58 
was  present  in  twenty  per  cent.    They  are  rarely  seen  earlier  than  three 
or  four  months  from  the  beginning  of  symptoms,  and  usually  belong  to 
the  second  year  of  the  disease.    They  sometimes  form  with  acute  8\Tnp- 
toms,  but  more  frequently  they  appear  as  typical  cold  abscesses.     Those 
connected  with  cervical  disease  are  retro-pharMigeal  or  retro-oesophageal, 
or  tliey  may  open  externally,  usually  just  above  the  clavicle,  in  front  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.     Those  with  disease  of  the   low^er  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  are  aj)t  to  burrow  along  the  spine,  appearing 
in  the  lumbar  regicm ;  rarely  they  may  rupture  into  the  oesophagus  or 
the  pleural  cavity.     Tliose  with  disease  of  the  lower  dorsal  or  lumbar 
vertebra?  may  open  just  above  tiie  iliac  crest  posteriorly,  or  burrow  an- 
teriorly between  the  abdominal  muscles,  but  the  usual  course  is  for  theiu 
to  follow  the  psoas  muscle,  appearing  in  the  groin  just  above  Poupart's 
ligament  or  at  tlu*  ui)])or  and  inner  asjx'ct  of  the  thigh. 

Paralysis  occurs  in  about  one-half  the  cases  in  which  the  discjise  af- 
fects  the  lower  cervical  and  u])])(»r  dorsal  vertebra*,  but  it  is  rare  when 
the  disease  is  l)eh)w  the  middle  dorsal  region  (see  (\)iiipression  Myelitis). 

Prognosis. — The  actual  mortality  of  i*ott's  disease  is  difficult  to  state, 
80  many  of  the  consequences  of  the  disease  being  remote  and  not  fully 
appreciated  until  adult  life  is  reached.  The  general  mortality  from  all 
causes  is  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  The  causes  of  death  are  exhaus- 
tion from  prolonged  sup|)uration,  amyloid  degeneraticm,  myelitis,  gen- 
eral tuberculosis,  and  tuberculous  meningitis.  Sudden  death  occasion- 
ally occurs  from  pressure  uj>on  the  cord  in  the  uj)per  cervical  region, 
or  from  the  pressure  effects  of  abscesses  in  the  posterior  ])harvnx  or  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  prognosis  as  to  the  amount  of  permanent  deformity  will  de|>end 
upon  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  time  at  which  treatment  is  lK»gun,  and 
upon  the  thoroughncsi?  with  which  it  is  carried  out.  The  best  results  as 
to  deformity  are  obtained  when  the  disease  is  below  the  middle  dorsal 
region.  With  improved  methods  of  treatment  begun  early,  a  large 
number  of  these  patients  recover  witii  an  insignificant  amount  of  de- 
formity, and  some  with  none  whatever. 

Diagnosis. — The  spinal  deformity  resulting  from  Pott's  disease  may 
be  confounded  with  rachitic  ky])hosis  or  with  rotary  lateral  curvature. 
Hachitic  curvatures  are  usually  seen  in  children  under  ei<^hteen  months 
of  age,  a  time  when  Pott's  disease  is  rare;  there  are  other  signs  of  rickets 
])reseiit,  and  instead  of  rigidity  there  is  usually  undue  mobility  of  the 
spine.  AViiat  is  true  of  rickets  may  be  said  of  all  curvatures  depending 
upon  malnutrition.  Kotary  lateral  curvature  is  seen  alnnit  puberty, 
rarely  in  young  ciiildren  exce])t  in  connecticm  with  rickets.  A  slight 
lateral  deviation  of  the  spine,  sometimes  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  caries, 
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may  resemble  a  case  of  incipient  rotary  curvature.  The  latter  is  not 
attended  by  j)ain  or  rigidity,  and  is  most  frequent  in  young  girls  from 
t?leveu  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Other  abscesses  may  be  mistaken  for  those  dependent  upon  vertebral 
caries.  This  difficulty  is  likely  to  exist  in  the  cases  attended  by  very 
little  spinal  deformity.  These  abscesses  are  most  frequently  in  the  iliac 
fossa  or  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  may  l)e  due  to  perinephritis  or  ap- 
j)en(licitis.  The  latter  are  more  acute  than  those  de|)ending  upon  bone 
disease  and  usually  accompanied  by  fever.  Tumours  of  the  vertebra*  or 
of  the  spinal  cord  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  almost  identical  with  those 
resulting  from  compression  myelitis  due  to  Pott's  disease,  but  both  of 
these  are  extremely  rare. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  Pott's  disease  is  both  general  and 
local,  and  neither  should  be  neglected.  The  constitutional  treatment 
should  be  similar  to  that  employed  in  otlier  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

The  indications  for  local  treatment  are  to  put  the  diseased  parts  at 
rest,  by  immobilising  the  spine  and  removing  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  the  body.  With  the  great  advances  made  in  orthopaMlic  surgery  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  con  tine  these  patients  in  bed,  as  was  formerly 
practised,  to  secure  this  result.  It  may  be  accomplished  either  by  plaster- 
of- Paris,  or  some  other  form  of  jacket,  or  a  properly  fitting  steel  brace. 
A  head-support  should  be  attached  to  all  forms  of  apparatus,  if  the 
disease  is  above  the  middle  dorsal  region.  The  closest  attention  to  de- 
tjiils  and  much  experience  in  the  use  of  apparatus  are  required  to  secure 
the  best  results.  In  jK»rhaps  no  class  of  cases  have  the  beneficial  results 
of  modern  scientific  treatment  been  more  a])parent  than  in  those  of 
]*ott's  disease.  For  the  details  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  treatment 
and  the  ditferent  forms  of  apparatus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on 
general  or  orthopiedic  surgery. 

Artiruhir  Ostilitt  of  t/if  Hip — //ip-Jtnnt  Disrase, 

In  early  childhood  this  generally  begins  as  a  chronic  ostitis  in  the 
head  of  the  fennir,  starting  near  the  epiphyseal  line.  Exceptionally, 
and  oftener  in  older  chihlren,  it  begins  in  the  acetabulum.  The  path- 
ological process,  as  well  as  the  clinical  history,  is  generally  described  as 
consisting  of  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage — that  of  ostitis — the  lesions 
are  limited  to  the  bone;  in  the  second  stage — that  of  arthritis — all  the 
joint  structures  are  involved,  and  in  this  stage  suppuration  usually 
occurs;  in  the  third  stage  there  is  breaking  down  and  absorption  of 
the  head  and  sometimes  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which,  with  destruc- 
ti(m  of  tlu;  ligaments,  leads  to  marked  disj)lacement  of  the  parts  from 
muscular  contracticm.  The  disease  mav  1h;  arrested  in  the  first  or  in 
the  stH-ond  stage,  or  it  nuiy  continue  through  all  thrw  stages. 
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Symptoms. — Clinically,  the  usual  duration  of  the  first  stage  is  three 
or  four  months ;  it  may  last  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  may  extend  over  two 
or  three  years,  and  the  disease  may  he  arrested  in  this  stage.     The  onset 
is  usually  very  gradual,  and  the  symptoms  are  often  considered  of  trivial 
importance  until  they  have  continued  for  some  weeks.      Generally  the 
first  thing  noticed  is  slight  lameness,  due  to  stiffness  of  the  joint.     In 
the  beginning  this  may  he  seen  only  in  the  morning,  wearing  off  during 
the  day.    It  may  be  accompanied  by  some  tenderness  about  the  hip  and 
a  disinclination  to  w-alk.     A  little  later  the  child  complains   of  pain, 
which  is  most  frequently  referred  to  the  front  of  the  knee  or  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  but  only  in  rare  cases  to  the  hip  itself.    This  is  slight 
at  first,  but  gradually  increases  in  frequency  and  severity,  and  soon  there 
are  added  the  "  starting  pains "  at  night,  which  are  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  early  hip  disease.    These  pains  are  produced  by 
a  sudden  spasm  of  the  muscles  during  sleep.     The  child  often  cries  out 
sharply  without  waking,  sometimes  wakes  with  a  cry;  this  is  often  re- 
peated several  times  during  the  night.    Soon  restlessness  and  fretfulness 
during  the  day  are  present.    The  lameness,  which  at  first  was  slight  and 
occasional,  or  noticed  only  in  the  morning,  comes  to  be  a  constant  symp- 
tom, and  week  by  week  increases  in  Esverity.     The  evolution  of  these 
symptoms  may  take  only  a  few  weeks,  but  sometimes  they  come  and  go 
in  the  most  inexplicable  manner  during  a  period  of  several  months,  or 
ev(*n  one  to  two  vears,  before  thev  are  fullv  develo])ed. 

Every  child  with  a  suspicious  lameness,  or  with  pains  like  those  men- 
tioned, should  be  stripped  and  submitted  to  a  thorough  examination. 
The  first  points  to  be  observed  on  inspection  relate  to  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  hip;  every  prominence  and  depression  should  be  carefully 
noted.  Then  the  attitude  and  gait  should  be  studied;  and  finally  all 
the  functions  of  the  joint  should  be  carefully  tested,  and  tlie  limbs 
measured,  to  determine  the  existence  of  shortening  or  atrophy.  At  every 
step  a  comparison  should  be  made  with  the  sound  limb.  The  contour 
of  the  hip  is  changed  quite  uniformly;  there  is  broadening  and  flatten- 
ing of  the  whole  gluteal  region;  the  trochanter  is  unnaturally  promi- 
nent; the  gluteal  fold  is  shortened,  and  often  single  instead  of  double. 
There  is  no  characteristic  position  of  the  limb  in  this  stage.  There  is 
atrophy  of  the  thigh  and  often  of  the  calf.  In  Fig.  166  is  shown  the 
appearance  of  a  typical  case  in  the  full  development  of  the  first  stage. 
In  walking,  the  child  favours  the  diseased  side,  throwing  the  weight  as 
much  as  possible  upon  the  sound  limb;  but  all  these  symptoms  are  of 
much  less  importance  for  diagnosis  than  is  an  examination  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint. 

For  this  purpose  the  child  should  be  placed  upon  a  table  ujKm  his 
back,  and  the  various  movements  of  the  hiji — abduction,  adduction, 
flexion,   extension,   and    rotation — should   l)e   executed,   first   with    the 
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nouiul  liiiil)  and  llieii  witli  tl)e  susin'cteil  one,  the  two  boing  carefully 
compared  at  e^ury  point  to  detGnnine  the  degree  of  iiiotinn  allowed.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  force  should  be  employed  or  pain  inflicted.  If  the 
syiiijitoms  have  existed  for  some  weeks,  there 

iri  generally  a  limitation  of  motion  at  the  hip  j.    -^  ^■ 

in  all  direction!*,  but  first  HKually  in  abduc- 
tion, nitation,  or  extension.  In  more  advanced 
cases,  no  motion  whatever  may  l«  |wrmitted 
al  the  joint,  the  pelvis  tilting  with  the  slightest 
movement  of  Iho  fenmr.  This  fixation  of  the 
hip  is  due  to  Ionic  nmscidar  spasm.  Crowd- 
ing the  arlicidar  surfaces  together,  iiy  pres- 
sure ii|>im  the  heel  or  trociiantor,  produces  ])ain, 
which  is  usually  referred  to  the  joint.  Tliis 
test  should  he  carefully  made,  lest  injury  he 
iuHictcd.  (liluiey  cautions  against  examina- 
tiotis  under  ctlier,  Rince  in  this  way  serious 
injury  may  Ije  done  unconsciously. 

Si-coiiil  Stage. — This  has  been  called  the 
stage  of  arthritis.  Its  existence  may  lie  a.s- 
sume<l  u'lien  tiie  Ihuh  takes  tlie  position  of 
marked  jiermanent  deformity,  which  is  due 
at  this  iH'riod  to  muscular  action,  not  to  de- 
structive hone  changes.  The  transition  from 
the  first  to  the  second  stage  is  in  most  cases 
a  gradual  one,  and  the  line  Iietwcen  the  two 
can  not  l>e  sharply  drawn;  siimetimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  rapid,  and  marked  by  a  sharp  ex- 
acerlialion  of  all  the  symptoms.  This  may 
indicate  a  sudden  perforation  of  the  joint  and 
the  ni[»id  developnu'ut  of  suppurative  arthritis. 
Kuch  is  the  usual  result  wlien  an  abscess  which 
lias  been  slowly  forming  in  the  bone  oix-ns  into 
tlie  joint;  or  acute  joint   inflammation   may 

be  ligliled  up  without  so  evident  a  cause.  Komelirnes  the  pus  reaches 
the  surface  l>olnw  the  capsular  ligament,  and  the  joint  remains  intact. 
An  acute  exacerbation  is  indicated  by  increased  pain,  excessive  tender- 
ness aJHUit  the  hip,  often  by  inability  to  walk,  or  even  to  liear  any  weight 
upon  the  limb,  and  freipiontly  by  fever.  The  |x)sition  assumed  by  the 
limb  is  now  fairly  characteristic.  The  foot  is  generally  everted,  the 
thigh  slightly  flexet]  and  rotated  outward,  and  the  lind)  apparently 
lengthened.  There  may  Im?  infiltration  anywhere  almiit  tlic  hip,  due  to 
the  formation  of  an  abscess.  The  muscular  spasm  is  so  great  that  the 
joint  is  Iwkcd— no  motion  whatever  being  allowed.    Abscesses  may  form 


Fia.     186. — Hip-roiNT    Dm- 

EABB,   AT  THE    EnD   OF  THI 

First  Staoe.  Showing 
muscular  atrophy,  promi- 
nence of  the  troch&nter, 
flsltcuing  of  the  gluteal 
reEioD.  and  a  ainxle  glutMl 
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at  any  point  about  the  hip;  they  are  especially  frequent  at  the  upper 
and'  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  may  burrow  long  distances  l^efore 
reaching  the  surface.  The  duration  of  the  second  stage  also  is  indefinite, 
but  it  usually  lasts  from  a  few  months  to  a  year,  or  the  disease  may  be 
arrested  in  this  stage. 

Third  Stage. — There  is  now  marked  deformity,  which  is  the  result  of 
muscular  contraction  after  absorption  of  the  head  and  sometimes  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  and  destruction  of  the  ligaments.  The  position  of 
the  limb  is  a  very  constant  one,  and  resembles  tliat  present  in  dislocation 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  There  is  shortening  of  from  one  to  four 
inches;  the  thigh  is  strongly  flexed,  adducted,  and  rotated  inward,  and 
the  foot  is  inverted;  the  trochanter  lies  against  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ilium,  and  is  above  Nekton's  line.  In  this  position  the  joint  may  be- 
come ankylosed.  The  displacement  usually  comes  on  gradually,  but  it  is 
sometimes  so  sudden  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  true  dislocation,  although 
the  latter  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  course  of  hip  disease. 

There  is  now  marked  atrophy  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  and  the 
thigh  may  be  two  or  three  inches  smaller  than  its  fellow.  No  motion  at 
all  is  usually  allowed  at  the  hip,  but  this  is  compensated  for  to  some 
degree  by  the  exaggerated  mobility  of  the  lumbar  spine.  The  spinal 
curvature — lordosis — is  very  marked  both  upon  standing  and  walk- 
ing. The  duration  of  this  stage  may  be  several  years.  From  time  to 
time  exacerbations  occur,  often  excited  by  falls,  and  aieonipanied  by  the 
formation  of  new  abscesses.  In  protracted  cases,  all  the  soft  parts  about 
the  hip  may  be  seamed  with  cicatrices  from  old  sinuses.  After  the  dis- 
ease has  gone  on  to  the  third  stage,  cure  can  take  place  only  by  ankylosis. 

Diagnosis. — The  important  point  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  ostitis  of 
the  hip,  is  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  symptoms,  the  most  characteristic 
of  which  are  lameness,  "  starting  pains "  at  night,  and  impairment  of 
all  the  functions  of  the  joint.  Mistakes  in  diagnosis  most  frequently 
arise  from  a  failure  to  obtain  a  careful  history,  and  from  relying  too 
much  upon  the  symptoms  of  lameness  and  deformity.  The  essentially 
chronic  character  of  the  disease  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  with  a  careful  history  and  a  thorough  ex- 
amination, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  except  at  the 
very  outset.  The  proportion  of  obscure  and  irregular  cases  to  those 
following  the  regular  course  is  small. 

In  the  early  stage,  hip- joint  disease  may  be  confounded  with  a  strain 
of  the  joint,  with  muscular  rheumatism,  poliomyelitis,  periostitis  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  phlegmonous  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  joint,  or  with  caries  of  the  lumbar  spine.  In  the  second  stage  there 
is  even  less  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  although  abscesses  resulting  from 
perinephritis  or  appendicitis  have  been  mistaken  for  those  arising  from 
hip  disease.    In  the  third  stage,  a  mistake  is  almost  impossible. 
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Prognosis. — This  is  to  l)e  considered  both  with  reference  to  life  and 
liml).  The  records  of  the  Hospital  for  Kiiptiired  and  Crippled  show  the 
mortality  of  hospital  patients  with  hip  disease  to  be  nearly  twenty-five 
per  cent.  This  includes  deaths  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the 
disease.  1Mie  causes  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  caries  of  the  spine — ex- 
haustion from  prolonged  suppuration,  amyloid  degeneration,  and  general 
tuberculosis  or  tuberculous  meningitis. 

T^'nder  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the  disease  mav  l>e  arrested  in 
the  first  stage,  and  recovery  occur  without  lameness  or  any  noticeable 
impairment  of  the  joint  functions.  This  result,  however,  is  not  often 
obtained,  because  the  disease  is  usually  well  advanced  before  it  is  recog- 
nised, or  because  of  the  difficultv  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  all  the  details 
of  treatment  in  the  best  possible  manner.  If  the  disease  has  advanced 
to  the  second  stage  and  suj>pu ration  has  occurred,  there  always  results 
some  imjmirment  of  the  joint  functions;  usually  there  are  decided  lame- 
ness and  marked  muscular  atrophy,  but  very  little  shortening  or  de- 
formity, provided  the  limb  has  been  kept  in  the  proper  position.  If  the 
disease  has  advanced  to  the  third  stage,  there  are  always  marked  short- 
ening, deformity,  and  lameness. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  constitutional  treatment  are  the 
same  as  in  caries  of  the  spine.  The  purpose  of  local  treatment  is  to 
secure  constant  and  com])h»te  rest  for  the  diseased  parts,  and  to  j»revent 
deformity.  West  is  secured  by  overcoming  the  muscular  s])asm  V»y  means 
of  extension,  by  immobilising  the  joint,  and  by  transferring  the  weight 
of  the  body,  in  walking,  from  the  hip  to  the  perina^um.  All  tliese  indi- 
cations are  now  met,  while  the  patient  is  up  and  about,  by  the  use  of 
the  most  approved  aj)paratus.  The  general  opinion  of  orthopa^Jic  sur- 
geons at  tin?  j)resent  day  is  against  excision,  except  in  cases  where,  in 
spite  of  treatment  by  apparatus,  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the  third 
stage,  and  in  cases  where  life  is  threatened  from  prolonged  tsuppuration 
and  exhaustion. 

Articular  O.sfifis  of  the  Kurc — Kner-Joitit  Disra^f — Whli^  Sv'tlUnfj. 

Ostitis  of  the  knc<»  usuallv  In^gins  in  one  of  the  c^»ndvlf*  rif  the  femur, 
the  inner  nnicli  oftener  than  the  outer  one;  less  frefjuemJy  it  U-gin«  in 
the  head  of  lh(^  tibia.  The  j)athologieal  pnx-css  i*  very  much  ]ik«;  that 
at  the  hi[).  There  is  in  the  first  stage  a  teniral  <i?titi?  a^A-'^iripanii'd  by 
infiltration  and  exjiansion  of  the  part  of  the  bone  affecv-*].  The  di-i'ti-^e 
may  remain  limited  to  the  Inme,  the  inflammaton'  yrtftlufi^  U-'omin^ 
encapsulated,  or  softening  and  breaking  down  may  occur,  with  tin-  r.r- 
mation  of  an  abscess.  (Jradually  the  pnx^JS  extends  outward,  an.!  tj... 
peri(»stcum  and  the  soft  parts  are  involved.  Tlie  disi««';  may  in-.;i!.  •  ... 
joint  itself  in  a  destructive  inflammation;  or  pn«  may  #wa}>«'  *■•.•.  .  ;y 
without  seriously  involving  the  joint  rtrartureg.     The  d«-;/p-.    •      ..  ..iJh 
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the  joint  is  involved  varies  much  in  different  cases;  there  may  be  only 
a  simple  synovitis,  a  suppurative  arthritis,  or  a  destruction  of  the  car- 
tilages and  articular  ends  of  tlie  i)()nes,  synovial  membrane,  and  liga- 
ments, so  that  in  the  advanced  stage  all  traces  of  a  joint  structure 
are  lost. 

If  the  process  remains  limited  to  the  bone,  recovery  may  take  place 
with  very  little  impairment  of  the  joint  functions.  If  suppuration  in 
the  joint  has  taken  place,  there  will  be  more  or  less  stiffness  and  fibrous 
or  bony  ankylosis.  When  there  is  destruction  of  the  ligaments  and  ar- 
ticular ends  of  the  l)ones,  the  limb  assumes  a  characteristic  position — 
the  joint  is  flexed,  the  til)ia  is  displaced  backward  and  rotated  outward, 
and  there  is  marked  over-riding  of  the  femur.  Bony  ankylosis  in  this 
position  is  often  seen. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptoms  of  disease  at  the  knee  are  usually 
a  slight  stiffness  of  the  joint,  with  a  disposition  to  flexion  and  slight 
lameness.  At  first  these  symptoms  are  noticed  only  occasionally;  finally 
they  iKJcome  constant  and  there  is  pain,  which  is  usually  referred  to  the 
knee.  In  some  cases  there  are  "  starting  pains  ''  at  night,  although  these 
are  less  constant  and  less  severe  than  in  hip  disease.  Swelling  is  noticed 
early,  as  the  diseased  parts  are  superficial.  At  first  this  is  chiefly  of  the 
bone  itself;  the  condyle,  usually  the  inner  one,  is  enlarged  and  elon- 
gated, often  to  a  marked  degree,  before  there  is  any  infiltration  of  the 
soft  parts.  Later  there  is  a  general  fusiform  swelling,  involving  the 
entire  joint  and  effacing  all  the  normal  outlines.  Some  tenderness  upon 
pressure  over  the  bone  affected  is  present  quite  early,  and  there  may  be 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  calf.  The  knee  is  flexed  and 
slightly  rotated  outward,  the  position  which  secures  the  most  complete 
relaxation  of  the  joint  structures.  In  some  cases  there  is  seen  the  char- 
acteristic swelling  due  to  distention  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Abscesses 
may  form  anywhere  about  the  joint;  very  frequently  they  burrow  be- 
neath the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  Gradually  the  deformity  increases  until  the  leg  may  be  flexed  at 
a  right  angle,  and  rotated  outward  over  an  arc  of  twenty  or  thirty 
degrees. 

The  course  of  the  disease  resembles  that  of  ostitis  of  the  hip  and  the 
spine.  During  periods  of  remission  pain  and  tenderness  often  subside 
for  several  months  so  completely  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
disease  has  been  arrested.  An  exacerbation  is  often  excited  by  a  fall  or 
a  strain  of  the  joint,  or  it  may  follow  an  attack  of  acute  illness.  The 
disease  may  then  progress  rapidly  and  abscess  after  abscess  form,  with 
extensive  destruction  of  all  the  joint  structures  and  the  production  of 
permanent  deformity. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  to  life  is  considerably  less  than  in  disease  of 
the  hip  or  spine.    Death,  however,  results  from  the  same  causes— exhaus^ 
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tion,  amyloid  degeneration,  and  general  tuberculosis  or  tuberculous 
meningitis. 

With  an  early  diagnosis  and  proper  treatment  the  disease  may,  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases,  remain  limited  to  the  bone,  and  the 
resulting  lameness  and  deformity  be  very  slight;  but  otherwise  a  certain 
amount  of  lameness  results  from  the  stiffness  of  the  joint.  This  may  be 
due  either  to  fibrous  thickening  or  to  bony  ankylosis.  Nearly  all  pa- 
tients are  able  to  walk  without  crutches,  and  if  proper  treatment  has  been 
carried  out  there  is  neither  marked  shortening  nor  deformity,  although 
there  is  always  great  muscular  atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — The  important  symptoms  for  diagnosis,  are  the  gradual 
onset,  the  early  swelling  which  is  due  to  enlargement  of  the  bone,  and 
the  constant  lameness  and  defoi'mity.  The  disease  may  be  confounded 
with  rheumatism,  with  synovitis,  and  even  with  scurvy.  In  all  these 
cases  the  resemblance  exists  only  during  the  period  of  exacerbation.  A 
{•an*ful  historv,  however,  will  usually  clear  uj)  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  other  forms  of 
joint  disease.  The  indications  for  local  treatment  are  the  same  as  in 
hip  disease — viz.,  to  immobilise  the  affected  limb  and  prevent  deform- 
ity. This  is  accomplished  by  a  form  of  apparatus  which  transfers 
the  weight  of  the  body  from  the  joint  to  the  perinaeum,  and  which  over- 
comes the  muscular  spasm  which  produces  flexion  and  inward  rotation 
of  the  joint.  As  in  hip  disease,  the  results  with  mechanical  and  con- 
stitutional treatment  are  decidedly  better  than  from  early  operative 
measures;  but  late  operations  are  indicated  under  the  same  conditions. 

TuherruJous  Osteo-MifplitU. 

This  disease  is  rarely  seen  except  in  the  short  tubular  bones,  most 
frequently  those  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  From  this  fact  it  is  often 
called  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  dactylitis.  It  is  described  by  many 
writers  under  the  name  of  spina  ventosa,  linger  gives  the  following 
figures  showing  the  frequency  with  which  the  different  bones  were  af- 
fected: Fingers  in  43,  toes  in  3,  metacarpus  in  41,  metatarsus  in  14, 
radius  in  2,  ulna  in  2,  tibia  in  3,  jaw  in  3.  The  first  phalanx  of  the  index 
finger  is  the  bone  which  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  disease.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  process  is  confined  to  a  single  bone,  although  it  is 
not  rare  to  see  five  or  six  affected.  In  such  cases  the  disease  is  seldom 
synmietrical.  The  process  is  a  chronic  inflammation,  l)eginning  in  the 
centre  of  the  bone  with  the  deposit  of  tuberculous  material.  The  swell- 
ing which  follows  causes  an  expansion  of  the  bone  and  thinning  of  the 
shaft,  until  a  mere  shell  may  remain.  The  later  changes  are  inflamma- 
tion of  the  periosteum  and  the  soft  i)arts,  the  formation  of  abscesses  and 
sinuses,  necrosis,  the  exfoliaticm  of  sequestra,  etc.  The  entire  disease 
lasts  from  one  to  three  years,  and  causes  in  most  cases  marked  deformity. 
50 
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Tul)er('iil(>MS  ilaclylitis  is  L-sscntially  n  diseaKe  of  early  diildhixK],  l>c- 
ing  aeeu  moat  frciiiii'iitly  ilurinj;  lli<'  sli-oih!  and  tliinl  yours,  lu  a  con- 
siderable pniixirlioii  i»f  tlio  i-nsfs  llicre  is  ii  family  liislory  of  tui>crciilwk 
The  (itsoawe  frciiiUMitly  Hpju'iirs  L.i  Ih;  llii;  only  liilMTt-iiloiis  Icsidii  iu 
the  body,  but  tuljcritiilosis  of  tiie  hip,  kiitv,  aiikic,  or  w|>iiic  may  lie 
asBoeiatetl. 

Symptoms. — Tuberculous  dactylitis  ui^ually  begins  as  a  painless  en- 
largement of  ono  of  tlie  |)lialange!=,  most  frotjuently  the  first  one  of  (lie 
index  finger.     It  may  1m;  two  or  tlireo  monllis  bcfoi-e  it  is  of  sudk'ieiit 


Fill. 


size  to  attraut  iinii'li  attention.  Exfoptinnallv  llii'  inflammation  is  a  more 
active  one,  and  is  a<T«iii[>aiiipd  by  liolli  ])ain  niul  tenderness.  The  swell- 
ing is  <)uife  diarac'tenstic;  it  is  smooth,  liard.  uniform,  and  generally 
spindle-sliaiMHl,  involving  llio  entire  phaljin.i;  nf  tlie  alfected  finger.  The 
appearance  of  a  severe  typical  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  HIT.  I^ater  there  ia 
(lisfolonratinn  of  IJic  skin,  and  tmnally  Iheri'  is  sn;i|u>ration.  The  ahst-ess 
generally  n[ienH  at  the  side  of  the  (inger,  and  a  curdy  pus  is  evacnated. 
If  the  o[wniug  is  enlarged  by  an  incision  there  is  found  a  cavity  partly 
filled  with  easeoiLS  mutter,  and  dead  bone  is  felt,  and  perhaps  a  loose 
sequestrum.  The  cavity  is  surrounded  hy  a  thin  shell  of  new  l)one.  which 
is  formed  from  the  periosteum.  If  no  nperalion  is  done  the  disehaix<^ 
continues  for  weeks  or  months,  other  abscesses  often  form,  and  finally 
several  snuill  sequestra  are  exfoliated — s<unetimes  a  single  large  one, 
which  is  the  shell  of  the  diseased  phalanx  almost  entire. 

Tn  some  eases  Ihe  disease  is  arrestiil  JMTore  necrosis  occurs,  but  in  the 
majority  (his  is  not  so.     After  (ho  wounds  have  all  healed  the  finger 
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remains  shortened,  deformed,  and  often  useless.  In  some  eases  the  dis- 
organisation is  so  extensive  tliat  amputation  is  necessary. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  dactylitis  is  usually  easy,  hut  as  symp- 
toms almost  identical  may  be  seen  in  a  syphilitic  intiammatiim,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  tell  with  which  of  the  two  forms  one  has  to  deal.  The 
tuberculous  form  is  very  much  more  frequent;  it  may  occur  in  a  patient 
with  tuberculous  antecedents,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  other  tuber- 
culous lesions.  Syphilitic  cases  are  distinguisheil  by  the  fact  that  the 
lesion  is  more  frequently  multiple,  that  it  is  often  symmetrical,  and  that 
other  manifestations  of  syphilis  are  generally  present.  The  Wassermaun 
and  the  tuberculin  tests  give  definite  informaticm  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Treatment. — Painting  with  iodine  and  like  measures  are  useless. 
The  diseased  part  should  be  kept  at  rest — if  a  finger,  by  the  application 
of  a  splint.  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  build  up  the  patient's  gen- 
eral health,  as  this  is  the  most  effective  way  to  influence  the  local  proi^ess. 
The  general  verdict  of  surgeons  is  against  early  excision  as  a  means  of 
arresting  the  disease.  Abscesses  should  be  opened  early  and  freely,  all 
diseased  Iwne  removed,  the  finger  kept  in  proper  position,  and  the  wound 
treated  according  to  general  surgical  principles.  Under  almost  any 
treatment  the  disease  is  a  protracted  one,  and  rarely  lasts  less  than  a  year. 

SYPHILITIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES. 

The  bone  lesions  of  hereditary  syphilis  are  not  infre(|uent,  but  were 
long  unrecognised.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — those  occur- 
ring with  the  early  sym[)toms,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  late  mani- 
festations of  the  disease. 

Acute  Epiphysitis. 

This  is  the  most  frequent  variety  of  bone  disease  in  early  hereditary 
syphilis.  It  may  begin  even  in  intra-uterine  life,  and  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  characteristics  lesions  of  the  disease.  To  some  degree  it  is 
almost  invariably  present  in  syphilitic  foetuses  and  in  syphilitic  infants 
who  are  still-born. 

In  the  early  stage,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  cartilage  cells  and  often 
increased  calcification.  Later,  a  line  of  softening  forms  at  the  epiphyseal 
junction,  which  may  cause  loosening  of  the  cartilag(»s  and  ultimately 
complete  separation  of  the  epiphysis  from  the  shaft,  by  the  formation  of 
granulation  tissue  between  them.  In  cases  rec^eiving  proper  treatment,  re- 
covery may  take  place  with  good  union,  perfect  function,  and  without  any 
deformity.  In  other  cases  degenerative  changes  continue,  and  infection 
with  pyogenic  germs  may  be  added.  The  large  joints  are  usually  affected, 
and  the  lesions  are  frecjuently  symmetrical.  Acute  sup|nirative  arthritis 
may  occur  independently  of  changes  at  the  epiphysis;  but  even  when  these 
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art'  Been  in  «v]jliilitic  iuranlM  tlicy  nru  lo  liu  n-^tiinleil  an  of  pya-riiit-  rallief 
than  of  svpliilitie  origin.  Het-oiulary  lo  tin;  t-lianges  at  tlie  epiphysis, 
there  is  i)ertostitis.     I'uriotilitis  of  tho  uliaft  is  rare  in  early  infancy. 

The  bones  most  frequently  the  scat  of  aculc  epiphysitis  are  tlic  liu- 
merus,  radius,  and  ulna,  altlumgli  any  of  the  long  hones  may  Ik;  affwktl. 
SymptomB. — The  early  symptoms  are  usually  (]iiito  acute,  and  ajijiear 
during  the  first  nix  weeks  of  life;  Ihey  may  precede  any   otiier   mani- 
festations of  syphilis.     In  tioiiie  c'a.*i's 

^s ^  1       there  is  iirst  mitited  an   inahilii 

H        V  tlie  pad   of   the  child   to    move  the 

H        H  limh,  which  may  easily  be  niistakei 

^M         ■  for  paralysis.      It   is,    in    fact,    often 

^H         H  descrilicd  as  "syphilitic  p.seii<lo-parai- 

^H       ^B  ysis."     The  limb  lies  perfectly  nio- 

^^H     ^H  tionless,  and  any  attempt  at  passivt 

^^^B   ^^B  movement  causes  evident  pain.     There 

4BB  ^^^  is  tenderness  on  pressure,  and   po-m 

swcllinf!  is  seen,  both  lieing  most 
marked  at  the  epiphyseal  line.  If 
the  hone  affected  is  superficially  sit- 
uated, as  the  lower  e])ipliyeis  of  the 
^  ^  humerus,  railius,  or  tibia,  swelling  i 

j^     B   B  ^L^A  ^"'^y  apparent,  while  it  may  be  scartT- 

S^    ■      ft    ^^  ▼■  '>'  peiecplible  at  the  upper  epiphysis 

W     B      5  "^    "'^    humerus.      The    swelling    is 

^^       H      ~  usnally  cylimlrical  and   moderate  in 


Wilh  this  there  is  H.nicl 
many  instances  an  inert 
irregular  serrateil  outline  (Fig.  KiS)   known  i 


degree,  being  limited  to  the  extremitv 
of  the  hone.  Ki'])aration  of  the  epi- 
physis may  take  place,  so  that  crepi- 
tation is  obtained  by  moving  the  limb, 
luppuratiim.  The  liiintgen  ray  shows  in 
1  calcification  at  the  epiphysis  with   an 

In  the  milder  cases,  or  those  which  have  been  subjected  to  active 
treatment,  both  the  swelling  and  the  tenderness  subside  rapidly  without 
suppuration ;  and  even  though  the  epiphysis  has  separated  from  the  abaft, 
it  speedily  unites.  When  |iseu(lo-paraiysis  has  lu'en  the  chief  symptom, 
very  rapid  im])rovement  occurs  under  treatment,  and  usually  there  is  com- 
plete recovery  of  function  in  two  or  throe  we<'ks.  If  flic  disease  extends  to 
the  joint,  or  If  osteo-Tiiyelitis  develops,  the  case  is  almost  certainly  fatal. 

Dia^oiis. — This  is  usually  easy,  from  the  age  of  the  palient — gener- 
ally mulcr  thrcH'  months-^lhe  early  prominence  of  pain  and  apparent 
loss  of  power,  with  the  later  appearance  of  swelling  and  signs  of  inflam- 
mation at  the  cpi]»hyseal   junction.      In   all   these   respecta  the   disease 
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closely  resenibles  sfurvy ;  but  the  latter  is  rare  before  the  eighth  or  tenth 
month;  there  is  usually  a  history  of  the  long-continued  uae  of  some  pro- 
prietary infant  food,  and  it  is  cured  by  dietetic  treatment  alone.  In 
ciise  of  doubt  the  Wassermann  test  may  Ije  used. 

The  apparent  loss  of  power  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  birth  palsy, 
especially  of  the  upper-arm  type.  The  presence  of  acute  pain  and  ten- 
derness, the  absence  of  the  characteristic  deformity,  and  the  prompt 
recovery  under  conatitutitmal  treatment,  usually  make  the  distinction 
between  the  two  conditions  an  easy  one. 

Treatment. — ^Tliis  is  tlie  same  as  in  all  early  syphilitic  manifestations, 
for  which  see  the  article  on  Syphilis,  Locally,  the  part  requires  in  the 
early  stage  only  protection  and  rest.  Should  suppuration  occur  in  the 
neighbouring  joint,  or  should  osteo-myelitis  develop,  these  conditions 
should  be  treated  surgically,  as  they  are  when  due  to  other  causes. 

Chronic  Osleo-I'rriustitix. 

This  is  the  usual  form  of  lione  disease  which  is  seen  in  late  hereditary 
syphilis,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  characteristic 


lewions  of  tliat  sljifjc  of  t!ie  disease.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  early  in- 
fancy, anil  usually  affects  the  long  hones.  The  Jwioiis  arc  multiple,  and 
Bt  this  af;e  principally  pcrinsteal.  The  liimtgcn  ray  picture  shows  a 
fusifonii    sH'cltinjr   chiefly    due    to    ]>eriostcal    thickening    (Fig.    169). 
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Clinmic  <)sU'(v|ionostitis  ik  more  frequent  nfter  the  lliird  Vi'nr,  an<l  most 
of  tlie  canes  txrui-  Ixjtwt'i-n  tin:  (iftli  ami  foiirtfCLilli  yctn-B,  Tho  most 
frequent  seat  of  tlisioai^;  Ik  tlio  tibia,  aud  next  (o  iliis  tiif  bonc-s  of  tlie 
fort'ann  and  tlie  i-rnn ium.  The  following  ii^  the  fri'i]iietiey  witli  whicli 
the  different  bonen  were  affeeteil  in  the  aeries  of  cas'ea  n'|iortc(l  by  Four- 
nier:  tiliia  in  iH  eafw's,  nlna  in  2'^,  radius  in  Ifl.  tmuiuni  in  Ifi,  Inimoru^ 
in  13,  all  others  in  37.  Tiie  |)roeesB  may  renull  either  in  a  diffuso  or  a 
localised  hy]»er|)lasia  of  hone  or  in  neerosis. 

The  typieal  changes  are  seen  in  the  tibia.  The  shaft  of  the  bone  is 
principally  or  solely  affected.  There  is  often  produce<l  a  very  cbarac- 
teristic  deformity,  consisting  of  a  forward  curve  of  the  anterior  border 
of  the  tiliia,  whicli  has  hei'ii  compared  to  a  ^ahre  hhide  (Fig.   170,   1?1). 


Tn  some  cases  the  \mnv.   U 
somewhat    ii    rachitic   I'urv 
bone  is  affected,  and  it  may  1m?  jir 
swelling  is  chieflv  near  tho  epiphys 


iwanl   at   its  lower  third,  vesemhling 

Sometimes    the    ciilire    shaft    of    the 

really  enlarjred.     At  other  times  the 

here  large  bosses  may  form  of 


sufficient 

of  affecting  the 


iiterfero  with 
me  unit'ornilv 


disease  ofti 


if   th 


Instead 
Ifecls  only  certain 
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parts,  li'H<liiig  1(1  llic  foniijition  of  large  nodes  whifh  are  more  likely  to 
he  followed  liy  iipcrosis  than  are  the  other  iesionw.  In  most  of  the  cases 
the  prooe»3  is  puji'ly  a  hyper  plastic  one,  leaving  the  bone  permanently 
cnlarfieil  anil   llif  liirih  often   li-nstheneil.      I^ess   frc(|iicnlly,  there  occur 


>I<1.     Ttic  riuht  til>i:i  ia  nrimiul. 


(riniitiialinis  <Ic>|ii)si[s  in  or  l»>ii<-)il]i  ihc  ]ii'riosl<'niti.  wliii-Ii  niny  foiK-n, 
^'iL|>|<LirMh'.  iiimI  U-:v\  t:  superlii'iiil  nivrosi^  wllli  llt<>  r>irnL»li<m  lif  sinnses 
tliMl  tviiiiiJiL  .)|i.'U  iinlil  (]|<^  s<'(|ii<-s1nrni  is  cxfriliiiti'il.  Sypliilitir  •l<>|<ositi4 
soiucliriu's  liiki'  pliiiv  in  tlii>  intcri.ir  •>(  tlie  !».n.-rt.  ^rcinTally  near  the 
arli.'iiliii-  .■mis  ( l-'i.L'.  H  I  I :  llirsi'  iriav  s.ift.-n  an.!  lin^ak  ilnwii  with  ali- 
s,...sws.  siiinsi'S.  ,-t.-..  u-ry  niii.li  nflrr  the  niaiin.^r  nf  a  liihrniiloiis  in- 
Ilaiitni.-ili<.n  (  Ti^'.  i:-.'i. 

Til..  l.-.i.,i,~  nl'  ilir  .>lh.T   l..n-  )".ni>  ..!-.■  .-.■iitlallv  tlic  sain-  iis  „{ 

l\:-   lil.i.L      Tllrv   -.Ur   H'-.lvh    nhVNVS   SV iH  lira)   .11x1   .jM.'n    milllilil.'.      In 
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8  care  under  my  ohnorvation  in  a  lioy  of  four  yearf,  tlie  dim.-u)4?  in- 
volved both  tibiffi,  both  radii,  tlie  right  ulna,  tlie  left  metatarsus,  and  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  left  thumb.    The  course  of  syphilitic  osteo-pori- 


Fto.  ITS. — .Stpbilitic  Done  Lehiohh  m  a  Bot  Four  Yeara  Old.  Tho  lower  end  of  the 
radius  of  both  arriM  is  onlarited  oa  a  result  probaUy  af  former  eiiiphyBitis;  there  are 
ainuKfl  leading  to  dead  bone  over  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  right  thumb,  and  over 
the  uppei  eitremity  of  the  left  ulna.     The  last  two  are  recent  leaiona. 

ostitis  is  very  chronic,  and  some  permanent  deformity  is  the  rule,  unless 
cases  come  very  early  under  treatment. 

When  affecting  the  bones  of  the  cranium  the  disease  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  gummatous  periostitis,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  large 
nodes.  These  may  remain  as  permanent  deformities,  or  they  may  break 
down  and  suppurate,  with  necrosis  of  one  or  both  tables  of  the  skull. 
This  may  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  dura,  the  pia,  and  even 
of  the  brain  itself. 

Symptoms.— When  the  long  bones  are  affected,  tho  symptoms  are 
pain,  tenderness,  and  deformity.  These  come  on  very  gradually,  and 
often  the  deformity  is  noticed  before  either  pain  or  tenderness  is  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  attract  attention.  The  pain  is  regularly  worse  at 
night,  and  often  felt  only  at  that  time;  it  may  be  mild  and  occasional, 
or  80  severe  as  virtually  to  prevent  sleep.  There  is  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure over  the  bones  affected,  the  acuteness  of  which  will  depend  upon 
tho  activity  of  the  process.  When  suppuration  occurs,  it  comes  very 
slowly,  and  never  with  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation.  Sinuses  usu- 
ally continue  to  disdiargc  until  a  Bcqucstnim  is  exfoliated.    The  course 
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of  the  disease  is  very  tedious,  and  the  wliolc  duration  is  usually  several 
years. 

When  the  cranium  is  affected,  there  are  seen  irregular  nodes,  espe- 
cially upon  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  They  are  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  project  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
above  the  general  outline  of  the  skull.  There  may  be  "pain,  tenderness, 
softening,  suppuration,  and  necrosis,  as  in  the  long  bones. 

Biagnosis. — It  is  rare  that  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  is  due 
in  childhood  to  any  other  cause  than  syphilis,  and  this  disease  may  usu- 
ally be  assumed  to  exist  if  traumatism  can  be  excluded.  The  bosses 
upon  the  cranium  in  rickets  are  always  large,  smooth,  and  regular  in 
position,  and  belong  to  infancy. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  long  bones  is  recognised  by  the  nocturnal 
pain,  the  tenderness  and  peculiar  deformity,  and  by  the  association  of 
other  late  manifestations  of  syphilis — i.  e.,  the  peculiar  notched  teeth, 
the  interstitial  keratitis,  the  enlarged  epitrochlear  glands,  etc.  Tuber- 
culous disease  genera lly  affects  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones ;  syphilis 
nearly  always  the  shaft.  The  diffuse  hyperplasia  of  the  tibia  and  the 
sabre-like  deformity  of  its  anterior  border  are  rarely,  if  ever,  due  to  any 
other  cause  than  syphilis. 

The  deformities  of  tlie  long  bones  have  in  some  cases  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  those  due  to  rickets,  but  the  two  conditions  can  hardly  be  con- 
fused  if  a  careful  examination  is  made. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  treatment  of  these  lesions  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other  late  manifestations  of  syphilis;  for  details  see  the 
chapter  on  Syphilis.  Surgical  treatment  is  required  in  cases  which  ter- 
minate in  necrosis,  whether  of  the  cranium  or  the  extremities.  They 
are  to  be  managed  like  the  same  conditions  in  adults. 

iS///y// ilitir  J)(i(  tylitis. 

This  belongs  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  syphilis  than  the  dis- 
ease just  described,  and  is  usually  seen  in  infants.  It  is  not  a  fre(|uent 
manifestation  of  syphilis,  and  as  compared  with  tuberculous  dactylitis  it 
is  much  less  common  and  occurs  at  an  earlier  age.  It  was  first  fully  de- 
scribed by  Taylor  (New  York).  The  symptoms  closely  resemble  the  tu- 
berculous form.  It  may  begin  as  a  periostitis,  l.ut  more  fretjuently  as  an 
osteo-myelitis.  Like  the  tuberculous  form,  it  may  go  on  to  suppuration 
and  necrosis.  According  to  Taylor,  dactylitis  is  more  often  single  than 
multiple,  but  in  my  own  cases  several  phalanges  have  generally  been  in- 
volved, and  the  lesions  have  often  been  symmetrical.  In  one  case,  the 
first  phalanx  of  every  finger  of  both  hands  was  affected.  The  Rontgen 
ray  pictures  show  that  the  metacarpal  bones  are  also  involved  in  many 
cases  (File's.  175  and   17(1). 

The  syin|>l()ms  and  conrsr  of  syphilitic  (lactylitis  are  essentially  the 
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fHiiic  Hx  in  tlio  liik-n-iilous  form.    Tlip  ilifTi-n>ntial  tliaj^nosis  is  (Htiisidrnt) 

witli  tlio  latlor  disfHH.^    The  prognosis  iw  niiu-li  tlii'  siinip  in  tlic  Iwo  viiri- 
etit'S,  witli  tlic  fxi-c|>ti(ni  tluit  in  tiic  cHily  stnge  tho  sv|jiiilitic  rasi-s  iiiav 


Fiod.  173,  174.— Syphilitic 

little  finRcr  affc'et«i ;  on  lefl  hand 

ofU'll  111'  illTl'<lti|I  liy  ciHistidlt 
otht!!-  lull;  lesions  oi'  sypliiliw. 
j)1oj(m1  as  in  Hit;  luberi'iilou;*  ci 
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C^HAPTEK    V. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  skin  at  birth  is  covered  witli  a  whitish  sebaceous  secretion,  the 
vernix  caseosa.  Tlie  skin  itself  is  of  a  (l(K?p  purplish  colour,  which 
clian^cs  to  a  bright  red  over  tlie  face  and  trunk  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
the  establishment  of  normal  respiration,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole 
body  has  the  same  tint.  This  excessive  redness  slowly  fades  during  the 
first  month,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  skin  has  assumed  the  pale  ])ink 
>f  infancy.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  there  may  be  seen  the  first  signs 
of  icterus ;  this  .generally  fades  by  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

The  epidermis  which  is  present  at  birth  soon  loosens  and  is  thrown 
off.  This  nornial  dcs(juanuition  usually  liegins  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  and  is  completed  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  If  the  skin  is  fre- 
quently oiled  and  properly  bathed,  des(juamation  is  scarcely  noticeable 
unless  a  close  examination  is  made.  In  some  infants,  especially  those 
who  are  delicate  and  cachectic,  it  is  very  much  more  marked,  and  closely 
resenihles  that  seen  in  scarlet  fever.  Kitter  has  (lcscrii)ed  an  crfolintire 
derniaiitis  of  the  newly  bom,  appearing  generally  during  tlie  second 
and  third  weeks,  a  condition  which  is  regarded  by  Kaposi  as  simply  an 
exaggeration  of  the  nornuil  physiological  desquamation.  Tliis  ])rocess 
may  be  mistaken  for  that  due  to  hereditary  syphilis;  the  latter,  however, 
is  rarely  general,  a])pears  later,  and  is  much  more  ])rolonged. 

P(M-si)iration  is  rarely  present  Ixjfore  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 
and  is  tlien  seen  only  upon  the  forehead.  In  healthy  infants  it  is 
scarcely  noticeable  during  the  first  year.  Copious  perspiration  is  most 
frequently  a  symptom  of  rickets;  less  marked  ]M?rspiration  may  occur 
with  any  general  weakness  or  during  acute  illness. 

CX)NGENITAL  KMITHYOSIS. 

Congenital,  or  more  j)roperly  fcrtal,  ichthyosis,  sometimes  known  also 
as  diffuse  keratoma,  is  a  rare  disease,  characterised  by  the  formation,  usu- 
ally all  over  the  body,  of  a  thick,  horny  epidermis  resembling  parchment. 
This  is  divided  by  fissures  or  shallow  furrows  into  irregular  patches; 
sometimes  these  are  two  or  three  inches  wide,  at  others  as  small  as  a  pin's 
head.  The  disease  begins  in  the  early  months  of  foetal  life,  and  is  an 
abnormality  in  the  deveIoj)ment  of  the  skin,  there  being  an  excessive  pro- 
liferation of  the  layers  of  the  epidermis. 

Symptoms. — In  the  gravest  form  of  the  disease  the  child  often  lives 
but  a  few  hours,  and  rarely  more  than  a  week.  Tin;  o])enings  of  the 
nostrils  and  the  ears  may  be  occluded  by  the  excessive  production  of 
epithelial  cells.     The  eyes  are  in  a  condition  of  ectropion,  and  there  are 
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often  (le form i ties  of  llic  iimutli  ami  other  oritk*es  due  to  tlie  contractions 
of  the  skin.  Tlie  naiis  ami  hair  are  usually  iiiiporfectly  developed.  The 
body  seems  iiioaiiud  in  a  hard,  liornv  fiivcrinp;,  and  looks  as  if  it  Iiad  been 
Tarnished  or  covered  with  collodion.  The  skin  cracks  or  splits  and  the 
edges  curl  up,  an  appearance  which  has  licen  aptly  compared  to  the  skin 
of  a  boiled  potato. 

In  the  milder  form,  the  duration  of  life  is  indefinite,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  development  of  the  disease;  but  even  in  such  cases  there 
are  frequently  seen  the  deformities  at  the  orifices  of  the  body,  and  there 
may  also  be  a  continued  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis  in  large  irregular 
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patches.  After  tins  has  st'pnrnted.  the  skin  heuenlh  ap[>ear^  red  and 
nioirtt,  but  gradually  Iwcomes  dry.  hard,  and  shining,  slowly  ccmtracting 
until  it  splits  in  various  dirwtions.  In  a  case  recently  under  ohservation 
in  the  Rabies'  Hospital,  a  picture  of  which  ii?  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  (F'ig.  It"),  it  was  stated  by  the  mother  timt  during  the  lirst 
ten  months  of  life  complete  exfoliation  of  the  skin  bad  occurred  in  the 
course  of  every  two  or  three  months. 

Tiie  outlook  is  had  in  all  cases;  in  most  of  the  severe  forms  death 
occurs  in  infancy,  hut  in  some  of  Hie  milder  ones,  life  may  he  prolonged 
throiighnut  c-hildluiod.  The  "alligiUor  boy"  of  the  "Dime  Museum" 
is  an  cxanijjlc  of  this  class. 
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Treatment. — The  indications  arc  to  keep  the  skin  moist  and  soft  by 
the  use  of  oils,  continuous  baths,  etc.,  and  to  prevent  infection  by  perfect 
cleanliness.  Although  a  certain  amount  of  improvement  usually  follows 
these  measures,  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

MILIARIA. 

The  term  miliaria  is  applied  to  an  obstruction  of  the  sweat  glands, 
wliich  may  occur  either  with  or  without  inflammation.  The  non-inflam- 
matory  form  is  known  as  sudamina,  the  inflammatory  forms  as  miliaria 
rubra,  miliaria  vesiculosa,  and  miliaria  papulosa. 

Sudamina. — In  this  form  there  is  no  inflammation.  The  sweat  ducts, 
according  to  Crocker,  are  blocked  by  an  accumulation  of  epithelial  cells 
while  no  perspiration  is  going  on;  and  when  the  process  is  restored  the 
fluid,  being  unable  to  escape,  accumulates  in  the  form  of  tiny  vesicles. 
These  appear  like  small  pearly  bodies  very  closely  set,  and  disappear  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  by  absorption.  Fresh  crops  may  appear  from 
time  to  time.  Sudamina  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  continued  fevers  or 
exhausting  diseases.     It  requires  no  treatment. 

Miliaria  Rubra. — This  condition,  also  known  as  red  gum,  strophulus, 
etc.,  is  a  sweat  rash,  usually  seen  in  young  infants  as  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive clothing.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  upon  the  cheeks  and 
neck,  often  upon  the  side  of  the  face  upon  which  the  infant  sleeps,  or  the 
side  held  against  the  mother's  body  while  nursing,  if  this  is  done  upon 
only  one  breast.  The  eruption  consists  of  scattered  red  papules,  some- 
times with  tinv  vesicles.  Miliaria  rubra  is  an  inflammation  about  the 
sweat  glands,  tiie  result  of  which  is  a  retention  of  their  secretion.  There 
is  generally  little  or  no  itching.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  and  the  application  of  some  absorbent  powder,  such  as 
boric  acid  and  starch. 

Miliaria  Papulosa  (Lichen  Tropicus,  Prickly  II cat,  etc.). — This  is  the 
most  common  and  most  important  variety  of  miliaria.  There  is  in  this 
disease  an  obstruction  of  the  sweat  glands  by  inflammatory  products. 
The  lesion  consists  in  the  formation  of  bright-red  papules,  which  are 
very  closely  set,  the  summits  of  some  of  them  being  surmounted  by  tiny 
vesicles,  and  here  and  there  in  severe  cases  even  small  pustules  may  l)e 
seen.  If  not  interfered  with  by  scratching,  the  vesicles  dry  up  without 
rupture,  and  are  followed  by  a  slight  desquamation.  Where  there  is  much 
scratching,  an  eczenuitous  conditicm  may  result.  Miliaria  papulosa  comes 
out  with  groat  rapidity,  especially  upon  the  neck,  forehead,  l)ack,  and 
chest.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  almost  intolerable  itching  and  stinging 
sensation.  Over  other  parts  of  the  body  profuse  perspiration  occurs. 
The  disease  is  produced  by  very  hot  weather  and  excessive  clothing. 
Although  the  duration  of  a  single  attack  is  but  two  or  three  days,  in 
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susceptible  patients  it  may  keep  recurring  for  weeks,  l>eing  exceedinglj 
intractable.  Where  there  is  much  scratching  the  resulting  eczema  is 
very  troublesome.    It  is  not  infretjuently  followed  by  furunculo^is. 

The  diagnosis  of  miliaria  rubra  and  miliaria  papulosa  is  usually  easy. 
They  are  distinguished  from  eczema  by  the  suddenness  with  which  tliev 
appear,  by  the  associated  sweating  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  the 
transitory  character  of  the  eruption,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  rash  never 
occurs  in  circumscribed  patches.  Prickly  heat  sometimes  resembles  the 
rash  of  scarlet  fever,  but  the  fact  that  the  tiny  papules  are  in  some  j)la(rs 
crowned  by  vesicles  and  that  constitutional  symptoms  are  absent,  u.suully 
make  the  distinction  an  easy  one. 

Treatment, — Prickly  heat  is  to  be  prevented  by  light  clothing,  fre- 
quent bathing,  and  the  jdentiful  use  of  a  good  toilet  powder,  such  as 
boric  acid  and  starch.     The  skin  should  be  protected  against  the  irrita- 
tion of  flannel  undergarments  by  the  interposition  of  silk  or  linen.   When 
the  intlammati(m  is  at  its  height,  relief  is  obtained  by  the  application  of 
a  calamine  and  zinc  loti(m,  or  by  a  dilute  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead; 
carbolic  acid  may  be  added  to  either,  where  the  itching  is  intense.     In 
some  cases  powders  are  preferable  to  lotions.     One  of  the  Iwst  is  the 
stearate  or  the  oxide  of  zinc,  twelve  parts;  bismuth,  three  parts;  pH)w- 
dered  camphor,  one  part ;  or  equal  parts  of  starch  and  boric  acid  may  \re 
used,  or  simply  rice  flour.     All  of  these  must  be  very  freely  applie<l. 
The  diet  shoiihl  be  light  and  fluid,  and  if  milk  is  the  food  it  should  be 
considerablv  diluted. 

SEBORRHCEA. 

Scborrh(i*a  is  considered  by  dermatologists  generally,  as  a  functional 
disease  of  the  sebaceous  glands;  although  Unna  regards  all  such  cases 
as  inflammatory,  and  classes  them  as  seimrrha'ic  eczema,  which  is  of  para- 
sitic origin.  I'he  disease  may  affc»ct  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  and 
chihlren  of  any  age,  but  the  most  freciuent  form  is  that  which  is  set»n 
upon  the  scalp  in  young  infants.  This  is  the  most  important  variety, 
and  the  oulv  one  which  will  be  here  considered. 

Seborrhcea  of  the  scalp  is  characterised  by  the  formation  upon  the 
vertex,  of  dirty-yclh)w  crusts,  which  are  soft,  greasy,  and  friable.  They 
are  composed  of  epithelial  cells,  fat-globules,  and  granular  masses,  to 
which  is  always  adchnl  dirt.  In  neglected  cases  the  hairy  scalp  is  nearly 
covered  by  a  dense  crust,  which  may  be  as  thick  as  heavy  pasteboard. 
If  the  cnists  are  removed  the  underlying  scalp  may  be  found  ]>erfectly 
healthy,  but  more  fre(|uently,  in  cases  of  long  st^mding,  it  is  eczematous. 
The  eczeiiiji  is  set  u])  by  the  decomy)ositi(m  of  the  exudation,  or  by  the 
(»fForts  to  n»niove  the  crusts  bv  tuch  means  as  the  flne-toothed  comb, 
commonly  (Muployed  in  domestic  practice.  There  is  little  tendency  to 
s})ontaneous  improvement  or  recovery,  and  the  comlition  often  lasts  for 
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iiionths.      Kvrrv   seliorrha'a  should    ho   treated,    for   when   negleeted    it 
furnishes  a  favourahle  soil  for  tlie  development  of  eczema. 

Treatment.—  Only  local  measures  are  retjuired.  The  crusts  are  first 
to  he  softened  with  oil,  and  then  removed  hy  washing  thoroughly  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  after  which  an  ointment  of  resorcin  (resorcin,  gr. 
x;  ungt.  acjuie  rosa^  5i)  ^^  sulphur  (precipitated  sulphur,  3 j ;  lanoline, 
5J)  should  he  applied.  The  oil  and  soap  and  water  are  repeated  every 
few  days,  or  as  often  as  the  crusts  form.  In  the  meantime  the  scalp  is 
kept  covered  with  the  ointment. 

ECZEMA. 

Eczema  mav  he  defined  as  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  skin.  It 
is  tlie  most  frequent  and  altogether  the  most  important  disease  of  the 
skin  in  early  life.  The  scope  of  the  present  work  })ermits  only  a  dis- 
cussion of  such  features  and  varieties  as  are  peculiar  to  infants  and 
young  children.  The  eczema  of  older  children  does  not  differ  in  any 
essential  points  from  that  of  adults. 

Etiology. — The  conditions  in  infancy  which  predispose  to  eczema  are, 
first,  that  the  skin  is  extremely  delicate,  and  hence  more  easily  affected 
hy  external  irritants  and  micro-organisms;  secondly,  its  more  intense 
glandular  activity.  While  all  children  are  susce])tihle,  there  are  certain 
ones  in  whom  the  susceptibility  is  very  marked,  and  in  them  the  slightest 
amount  of  external  irritation,  or  the  most  trivial  disturbance  of  diges- 
tion may  produce  a  severe  eruption.  We  can  not  connect  eczema  with 
any  single  diathetic  condition;  but  it  is  much  more  often  seen  in  chil- 
dren with  so-called  gouty  antecedents  than  in  others.  Such  children 
are  often  in  later  life  the  subjects  of  asthma.  Eczema  of  the  face  is 
common  in  fat,  heal  thy -looking  infants,  both  in  those  who  are  nursing 
and  in  those  who  are  artificially  fed.  It  rarely  occurs  in  poorly  nour- 
ished children. 

The  exciting  causes  of  eczema  may  be  external  or  internal.  Of  the 
former  the  most  important  are  heat,  cold  dry  air,  and  winds — as  in  the 
familiar  chapi)ing  of  the  face — the  use  of  hard  water  or  of  strong  soaps 
in  bathing.  The  disease  may  be  due  to  the  irritation  of  clothing,  to 
want  of  cleanliness,  or  to  irritating  discharges  from  mucous  surfaces,  as 
in  the  eczema  of  the  upper  lip,  thighs,  or  buttocks.  It  accompanies  most 
of  the  parasitic  skin  diseases,  particularly  pediculosis,  scabies,  and  ring- 
worm. 

What  part  is  ])layed  by  micro-organisms  in  the  etiology  of  eczema  has 
not  yet  been  fully  determined.  As  a  primary  factor  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  of  the  first  importance.  Secondary  infection,  however,  occurs  in 
most  cases,  and  this  is  important  in  keeping  up  the  disease. 

The  internal  causes  of  eczenm  are  chiefly  associated  with  deficient 
elimination  from  the  kidneys  and  bowels,  and  digestive  disturbances.    It 
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often  accompanies  chronic  constipation,  especially  when  this  is  due  to 
an  excess  of  fat  in  the  food.  Eczema  is  also  seen  where  the  urine  is 
scanty  and  concentrated  because  children  j)artake  too  largely  of  solid 
food.    The  latter  is  true  both  in  the  first  and  second  years. 

Eczema  may  be  produced  by  any  form  of  digestive  disturbanee,  but 
it  is  especially  frequent  in  the  intestinal  indigestion  which  results  from 
overfeeding,  or  the  too  early  or  excessive  use  of  farinaceous  food,  or  from 
breast-milk  in  which  the  percentage  of  fat  is  very  high.  Of  farinaceous 
articles,  the  two  which  are  most  often  to  be  blamed  are  potato  and  oat- 
meal. Although  eczematous  patients  usually  appear  to  be  well  nour- 
ished, it  is  rare  that  some  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  not  present. 

Eczema  is  often  due  to  some  form  of  reflex  irritation.  Such  are  the 
cases  which  accompany  dentition,  and  the  rare  ones  due  to  genital  irrita- 
tion. By  many  writers  the  eczema  caused  by  disorders  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines  is  regarded  as  reflex.  The  stronger  the  predisposition,  the 
more  trivial  is  the  reflex  irritation  lecjuired  to  induce  an  eruption. 

Simple  Chronic  Eczema — Eczema  Rubrum. — This  is  the  most  frequent 
form  of  eczema  occurring  in  infants  and  young  children,  and  is  usually 
seen  upon  the  face.  It  affects  by  preference  the  cheeks,  forehead,  and 
scalp,  not  infrequently  the  ears  and  neck,  and  may  oc(»ur  upon  any  part 
of  the  body.  Upon  the  trunk  and  extremities  the  erupt icm  is  usually  in 
patches,  but  in  rare  cases  may  cover  nearly  the  entire  body.  The  disease 
generally  begins  upon  the  cheeks  M'ith  tlie  formation  of  small  red  papules; 
later  these  coalesce,  and  there  is  a  moist,  red  surface  exuding  serum  or 
sero-pus.  The  secretion  dries  and  forms  thick,  gummy  crusts,  which 
may  be  so  hard  as  to  form  a  mask  for  the  face.  From  the  scratching 
caused  by  the  almost  intolerable  itching,  the  surface  bleeds  freely,  and 
the  dried  blood  gives  to  the  crusts  a  dirty-brown  colour  and  adds  to  the 
distressing  appearance.  The  skin  is  often  much  swollen.  After  the 
removal  of  the  crusts  there  is  seen,  in  acute  cases,  a  red,  inflamed,  gran- 
ular surface,  discliarging  pus  or  serum  and  bleeding  readily.  When  the 
process  is  less  active,  there  is  redness,  thickening,  induration,  and  scali- 
ness  of  the  skin,  and  marked  itching.  In  the  same  case  these  stages 
may  alternate,  exacerbations  occurring  whenever  the  exciting  cause  is 
particularly  active.  From  the  cheeks  the  disease  spreads  to  the  forehead, 
ears,  and  scalp,  and  here  similar  lesions  are  seen.  Upon  the  trunk  and 
extremities  thick  crusts  rarely  form,  but  the  skin  is  red,  thick,  and  scaly. 
The  parts  most  often  affected  are  the  forearms,  chest,  elbows,  knees, 
abdomen,  and  back;  occasionally  the  eruption  is  general.  Eczema  of  the 
occipital  region  of  the  scalp  is  usually  due  to  pediculosis. 

Swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eruption 
is  a  constant  feature  of  eczema  of  the  face  and  scalp;  these  may  reach 
the  size  of  a  chestnut  or  walnut,  and  occasionally  they  may  suppurate. 
Intense  itching  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  cases  of  eczema  of  the  face- 
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or  scalp.  While  most  children  with  eczema  are  well  nourished  in  the 
beginnings  and  some  remain  so  during  a  prolonged  attack,  the  general 
health  of  many  is  undermined.  The  itching  and  discomfort  cause  con- 
stant irritability,  loss  of  sleep  and  other  nervous  symptoms  which  some- 
times seriously  impair  the  child^s  nutrition. 

The  effects  of  very  extensive  eczema  resemble  in  some  particulars 
tliose  of  burns  of  the  second  degree.  There  may  be  fever,  delirium,  other 
nervous  syniptoins  and  even  a  fatal  termination.  Four  cases  have  been 
seen  recently  in  the  Babies^  Hospital  with  a  generalised  eczema  in  which 
there  develoj)ed,  without  evident  cause,  exceedingly  high  temperature, 
in  two  cases  reaching  109**  F.,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  a  most 
profound  intoxication.  Two  of  the  four  cases  ended  fatally;  one  child 
in  whom  the  temperature  reached  109**  F.  recovered.  In  two  of  the 
patients  a  marked  degree  of  acetonuria  was  present.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these  severe  intoxications  has  yet  been  offered. 

There  are  some  patients  in  whom  an  alternation  of  eczema  and  attacks 
of  bronchitis  with  asthma  may  occur.  During  the  eczema,  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  are  entirely  wanting;  but  when  the  eczema  is  relieved  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  rapidly  develop.  This  is  often  seen  in  patients  of  the 
so-called  gouty  diathesis.  In  a  few  patients  an  alternation  of  eczema 
and  diarrhoea  is  observed. 

Eczema  of  the  face  is  very  chronic,  easily  improved,  but  cured  only 
with  great  difficulty.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse,  brought  on 
by  neglect  of  local  treatment  or  by  any  digestive  disturbance. 

The  predisposition  to  eczema  often  ceases  with  the  second  year;  those 
who  have  suffered  from  it  almost  constantly  during  infancy  may  be  free 
from  it  during  the  remainder  of  childhood.  This  is  in  part  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  loss  of  fat  in  consequence  of  more  active  exercise  and  a 
diet  which  is  more  largely  nitrogenous.  Where  the  disease  continues 
througli  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  associated  infantile  condition — 
obesity — is  not  infrequently  present. 

Pustular  Eczema  of  the  Scalp. — This  condition,  often  called  ^^  simple 
impetigo,"  is  less  frequently  seen  in  infants  than  in  children  from  two 
to  five  years  old.  There  are  usually  present  from  half  a  dozen  to  fifty 
greenish-yellow  crusts,  matting  the  hair,  usually  discrete,  but  sometimes 
coalescing  to  form  a  mask  over  half  the  scalp.  There  is  very  little  itch- 
ing, in  some  cases  none  at  all.  The  lymph  glands  are  invariably  en- 
larged. There  is  frequently  continued  auto-infection,  and  in  this  way 
the  disease  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  infec- 
tion may  spread  to  other  children. 

Intertrigo. — This  term  is  rather  indiscriminately  applied  to  any  erup- 
tion which  develops  upon  two  moist  surfaces,  which  are  in  contact.  It 
is  often  regarded  as  a  form  of  eczema.  There  may  \ye  a  simple  er}'thema 
or  an  eczema  resulting  from  traumatism  or  the  decomposition  of  secre- 
57 
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tions.  Intertrigo  is  seen  in  the  folds  of  the  groin,  between  the  scrotum 
and  the  thighs,  between  the  buttocks,  about  the  anus,  in  the  axills,  in 
the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears.  Its  essential  causes  are  moisture^  friction, 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  sometimes  infection.  The  disease  is  generally 
seen  in  its  worst  form  about  the  thighs,  genitals,  and  buttocks ;  it  some- 
times covers  the  sacrum  and  extends  do\m  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs. 
There  is  an  intense  uniform  redness,  and  in  some  cases  the  epidermis  is 
denuded  over  large  areas,  and  the  surface  is  moist.  There  is  no  thick 
crusting  and  little  or  no  itching.  Intertrigo  is  usually  easy  to  control 
except  in  very  poorly  nourished  or  marantic  children,  among  whom  it  is 
especially  frequent. 

Diagnosis  of  Eczema. — This  is  usually  quite  an  easy  matter.     In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  disease  affects  the  face  or  the  scalp,  and  its  appear- 
ances are  typical.    Eczema  of  the  body  or  extremities  may  be  confounded 
with  scabies  or  syphilis,  and  occasionally  with  other  forms  of  skin  dis- 
ease.    Scabies  resembles  eczema  in  its  intense  itching  and  multiform 
lesions;  but  in  the  former,  one  may  often  find  evidences  of  its  presence 
in  other  members  of  the  family;  the  parts  most  frequently  affected  are 
the  flexures  of  the  wrists,  the  elbows,  the  skin  between  the  fingers,  the 
margins  of  the  axillae,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back,  and,  in 
boys,  the  penis;  and  by  careful  examination  with  a  lens  some  of  the 
characteristic  burrows  are  certain  to  be  discovered. 

Syphilis  is  likely  to  be  confounded  with  papular  eczema  of  the  but- 
tocks. The  latter  affects  the  parts  near  the  anus,  and  the  irritation  may 
lead  to  the  development  of  spots  closely  resembling  mucous  patches.  The 
local  appearances  may  at  times  be  indistinguishable  from  S3rphilis,  and 
the  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  only  by  the  other  symptoms  present.  In 
syphilis  the  characteristic  eruption  is  seen  usually  upon  the  face,  hands, 
legs,  and  sometimes  the  palms  and  soles;  there  is  no  itching  and  very 
little  evidence  of  inflammation;  the  eruption  is  copper-coloured,  and 
occurs  as  small  circumscribed  spots ;  there  are  usually  present  other  symp- 
toms, such  as  the  coryza,  the  syphilitic  cachexia,  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen. 

The  diagnosis  from  pediculosis  and  ring- worm  of  the  scalp,  rarely 
presents  any  difficulties. 

Prognosis. — All  cases  of  chronic  eczema  are  tedious.  There  is  only  a 
slight  tendency  to  spontaneous  improvement,  and  very  little  to  spontane- 
ous recovery  during  early  infancy.  About  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
disease  disappears  in  many  children;  some  relapse  after  this  time,  but 
others  are  never  again  troubled  with  eczema.  In  a  severe  case  of  gen- 
eral eczema  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  severe  toxic  symptoms 
should  not  be  forgotten.  In  a  given  case,  the  prognosis  depends  upon 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  its  severity,  and  very  much  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  mother  or  nurse.     The  results  obtained  depend  not 
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only  upon  the  particular  line  of  treatment  adopted,  but  upon  how  well 
it  is  carried  out.  Usually  it  must  be  continued  for  several  months. 
Eczema  of  the  face  is  especially  intractable  when  occurring  in  children 
suffering  from  chronic  indigestion  and  constipation.  Intertrigo  is  in 
most  cases  easily  cured,  unless  the  patient  is  suffering  from  marasmus. 

Treatment. — A  judicious  combination  of  general  and  local  measures 
is  necessary  for  the  best  results.  One  should  first  seek  to  discover  and 
correct  what  is  wrong  with  the  child^s  digestion,  assimilation,  and  elimi- 
nation ;  unless  nutritive  disturbances  can  be  removed,  local  treatment  will 
give  only  temporary  relief.  External  causes  also  must  be  investigated. 
The  local  measures  employed  must  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition present;  stimulating  applications  should  not  be  ordered  for  an 
acutely  inflamed  skin,  nor  sedative  applications  in  very  chronic  con- 
ditions. 

Diet. — A  thorough  investigation  into  the  food  is  necessary,  not  only 
as  to  its  cliaracter,  but  as  to  quantity  and  preparation,  the  manner  and 
frequency  of  feeding,  etc.  If  the  patient  is  a  nursing  infant,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  nurse's  milk  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  treatment.  If 
the  child  is  very  fat  and  well  nourished,  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the 
fat  of  the  milk  is  too  high  and  must  be  reduced  according  to  the  rules 
given  elsewhere,  the  most  important  thing  being  to  exclude  from  the 
nurse's  diet  malt  liquors  and  alcohol  in  all  forms,  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  meat.  The  amount  of  food  should  be  reduced  by  lengthening  the 
period  between  the  nursings,  and  shortening  the  time  which  the  child  is 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  breast  at  one  nursing.  Plain  water,  or  better, 
some  alkaline  water,  should  be  given  freely  between  the  nursings.  In 
children  fed  upon  cow's  milk,  the  trouble  may  be  with  the  sugar,  or 
more  frequently  with  the  fat.  This  should  first  be  reduced  and  if  no 
improvement  occurs  the  sugar  should  also  be  diminished.  In  all  dietetic 
changes  the  general  nutrition  of  the  child  should  be  regarded  as  more 
important  than  the  relief  of  the  eczema. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  first  and  the  entire  second  year,  the 
usual  error  is  that  of  overfeeding  with  in  most  cases  an  excessive  use 
of  solid  food,  especially  farinaceous  articles.  The  diet  should  then  be 
much  reduced,  and  the  amount  of  farinaceous  food  restricted,  potatoes 
and  oatmeal  being  absolutely  prohibited.  The  diet  which  suits  most 
children  best  is  one  composed  of  milk,  beef  juice,  broth,  fruit, -eggs,  and 
a  little  red  meat,  with  the  addition  in  some  cases  of  rice,  wheat,  or  barley. 
In  severe  and  obstinate  cases,  however,  as  complete  a  change  in  diet  as 
possible  is  sometimes  the  best  prescription.  Any  form  of  indigestion 
which  exists  is  to  be  managed  according  to  the  special  indications  in 
each  case. 

The  diet  of  older  children  needs  to  be  watched  no  less  closely  than 
that  of  infants.    The  general  rules  laid  down  elsewhere  for  feeding  after 
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the  second  year  should  be  observed.  The  great  majority  of  eases  do  beet 
upon  a  diet  which  is  largely  fluid,  and  composed  of  milk,  buttermilk, 
kumyss  or  raatzoon. 

Elimination  by  the  kidneys  should  be  stimulated  by  the  very  free  use 
of  water,  to  which  may  be  added  the  citrate,  or  acetate  of  potassium, 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains  daily. 

Attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
To  overcome  the  tendency  to  constipation  is  in  many  eases  to  cure  the 
eczema.  Suggestions  under  this  head  will  be  found  in  tlie  cliapter  on 
Chronic  Constipation.  Tlie  occasional  use  of  catharsis  by  calomel  every 
week  or  ten  days  is  often  beneficial.  The  best  effects  froni  this  are  seen 
in  overfed  children.  It  has  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  kidneys  as  well 
as  upon  the  bowels.  The  bowels  must  not  only  be  opened,  they  must 
be  kept  open  by  the  daily  use,  if  necessary,  of  some  of  the  milder 
laxatives,  such  as  magnesia,  phosphate  of  sodium,  rhubarb,  or  eas- 
cara.  Castor  oil,  given  in  from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  teaspoonful  doses 
every  night  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  is  at  times  a  useful 
measure. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  flabby,  ansemic,  or  jworly  nourislied  chil- 
dren, iron  and  bitter  tonics  are  required,  but  rarely  cod-liver  oil.  In 
other  words,  the  child's  general  condition  should  be  treated  just  as  if 
no  eczema  existed.  Arsenic  is  indicated  in  a  chronic  or  recurring  form 
of  eczema  with  dry,  scaly  eruption.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  specific  remedy, 
but  is  sometimes  of  value. 

The  general  management  of  cases  is  important.  The  skin  must  be 
carefully  protected  by  an  ointment  whenever  the  child  is  in  the  open 
air;  if  the  weather  is  very  cold,  or  there  are  high  winds,  children  with 
active  eczema  should  not  go  out,  but  be  aired  indoors.  Never  should 
an  eczematous  surface  be  washed  with  plain  water,  and  much  less  with 
castile  soap  and  water,  so  frequently  employed  by  the  ignorant.  Where 
washing  is  necessary,  it  may  be  done  with  bran  water,  milk  and  water, 
or  starch  and  water,  to  which  borax  (a  teaspoonful  to  the  quart)  may  be 
added.  The  clothing  sliould  not  be  so  excessive  as  to  keep  the  child 
constantly  in  a  perspiration.  Napkins  should  not  be  washed  in  strong 
soda  solutions,  nor,  in  case  of  eczema  of  the  buttocks,  should  they  ever 
be  used  a  second  time  after  being  simply  dried. 

In  eczema  of  the  face  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  child 
from  scratching  the  parts.  The  use  of  a  mask  is  not  always  sufficient, 
nor  the  wearing  of  mittens;  nor  is  the  local  application  of  anti-pruritic 
lotions  or  ointments  invariablv  successful.  In  severe  cases  mechanical 
restraint  is  absolutely  indispensable.  The  most  satisfactory  method  is  to 
surround  the  arms  at  the  elbows  by  pasteboard  splints,  and  hold  them  in 
place  by  bandages.  This  allows  free  use  of  the  hands,  but  makes  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  child  to  reach  the  face. 
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Local  Treatment. — Local  treatment  is  always  necessary,  for  not  only 
are  the  causes  sometimes  entirely  external,  but  the  condition  may  persist 
after  tlie  original  internal  cause  has  been  removed.  There  are  several 
indications  to  be  met  by  local  treatment  at  different  stages  in  the  disease: 
(1)  To  remove  crusts  and  other  inflammatory  products;  (2)  to  allay 
congestion  and  acute  inflammation;  (3)  to  relieve  itching;  (4)  to  pro- 
tect the  delicate  new  skin  which  is  forming;  (5)  to  prevent  infection; 
(G)  to  stimulate  the  skin  in  the  chronic  stages  of  the  disease. 

Preparatory  to  the  use  of  any  application,  the  scales,  crusts,  and  other 
products  of  inflammation  must  be  softened  and  removed  in  order  that 
tlie  diseased  surface  may  be  reached.  In  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to 
soften  the  crusts  by  the  use  of  olive  oil  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  remove  them  by  soap  and  warm  water.  If  the  crusts  are  very 
hard  and  tliick,  they  can  be  softened  by  a  poultice.  During  the  stage  of 
acute  inflammation  only  sedative  applications  should  be  used.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  a  lotion  of  zinc  and  calamine: 

5  Pulv.  calaiiiinae  prcparats 3  ij 

Zinci  oxidi .  .  §  ss. 

Glyccrina* 3  j 

Liquor  calcis J  ij 

Aqu2D  rossD |  viij. 

A  piece  of  muslin  should  be  dipped  in  this  solution,  and  applied  to 
the  affected  part,  being  kept  in  place  by  a  bandage.  If  there  is  much 
itching,  one  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  added. 

Another  plan  of  treatment,  where  there  is  much  secretion,  is  to  keep 
the  surface  covered  with  equal  parts  of  boric  acid  and  starch  or  talcum 
powder.  An  application  which  is  often  successful  in  allaying  the  in- 
tense burning  and  itching  is  black  wash.  This  is  applied  several  times 
a  day  in  full  strength  or  diluted  and  allowed  to  dry  on,  after  which  a 
protective  ointment  is  used. 

A  soothing  application  in  general  eczema  is  one  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  lime-water  and  sweet-almond  oil;  sometimes  this  may  be  advan- 
tageously followed  by  smearing  the  body  with  a  thick  starch  paste  and 
allowing  it  to  dry  on. 

As  a  simple  protective  ointment,  one  containing  starch,  zinc  oxide, 

or  bismuth,  either  alone  or  in  combinati<m,  may  be  used.    An  excellent 

formula  is  Lassar's  paste: 

9  Acidi  salicylici gr.  x 

Zinci  oxidi S  ij 

Amyli J  ij 

Vaseline |  j. 

Later,  when  the  inflammation  is  less  acute  and  the  itching  severe, 
nothing  is  so  generally  useful  as  a  combination  of  tar  and  zinc,  as  in 
the  following: 
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9  Ungt.  picis  liquid® 3  iij 

Zinci  oxidi 3  ias. 

Ungt.  aquse  rosae 3  vi. 

For  more  chronic  cases^  the  amount  of  tar  may  be  increased.  All 
ointments  used  should  be  spread  upon  muslin,  and  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  inflamed  part  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  mask.  Little  or  noth- 
ing is  accomplished  by  simply  rubbing  the  ointment  upon  the  affected 
part.  Where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  mask  applied,  or  in  situations  where 
it  is  impossible  to  use  the  ointment,  Pick's  paste  may  be  tried : 

9  Pulv.  tragacanthse 3  j 

Glycerinae 3  ias. 

Aqus  rossB 5  iv. 

To  this  may  be  added  zinc  oxide,  gr.  xl,  and  carlmlic  acid,  gr.  v,  or  tar,  m 
X.  A  similar  basis  for  ointments,  made  from  gum  tragacanth  has  been 
suggested  by  Elliot  and  is  known  as  bassorin  paste.  It  may  be  coinbine<l 
with  tar,  zinc,  salicylic  acid,  or  resorcin.  An  ointment  containing  ^ve  or 
ten  per  cent  of  calomel  is  often  the  best  application  for  an  eczema  wliich 
is  not  too  extensive. 

The  methods  of  treatment  above  mentioned  are  especially  applicable 
to  eczema  of  the  face  and  scalp.  For  pustular  eczema  of  the  scalp  the 
best  application  is  the  white  j)recipitatc  ointment,  which  should  be  com- 
bined with  three  or  four  parts  of  vaseline.  This  is  excellent  also  for 
small  eczematous  patches  upon  the  body,  but  it  is  not  to  be  used  over  a 
large  surface. 

In  intertrigo,  the  treatment  should  have  reference  to  the  patholog- 
ical condition  wliich  is  present.  Cases  of  simple  erythema  usually  yield 
promptly  to  cleanliness  and  the  free  use  of  absorbent  antiseptic  powders, 
such  as  boric  acrid  and  starch  in  equal  parts,  or  calomel  two  per  cent  may 
be  used  with  talcum.  If  there  is  an  acute  dermatitis,  the  calamine  and 
zinc  lotion  may  be  used,  and  later  some  protecting  ointment.  When  in- 
fecticm  has  been  added,  lotions  of  resorcin  or  ichthyol,  one-half  or  one 
per  cent  strength,  should  first  be  applied,  and  the  skin  then  covered 
with  one  of  the  powders  mentioned;  both  are  to  be  repeated  as  often 
as  the  parts  are  wet  by  urine  or  soiled  by  fflec^es.  It  is  important  in  all 
cases  that  the  diseased  surfaces  should  be  kept  separated,  which  is  best 
done  by  boric  acid  and  starch.  All  napkins  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved when  soiled. 

In  cases  of  chronic  eczema,  where  the  skin  remains  thickened,  red, 
scaly,  and  itching,  stimulating  applications  are  to  be  used,  such  as  the 
tincture  of  green  soap  or  stronger  preparations  of  tar  than  those  men- 
tioned.   They  should  be  applied  every  three  or  four  days. 
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FURUNCULOSIS. 

A  furuncle,  or  boil,  is  a  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  subcuta- 
neous  cellular  tissue,  usually  beginning  in  a  hair  follicle,  and  usually 
ending  in  suppuration.  When  severe,  it  may  result  in  necrosis  of  the 
follicle,  which  forms  the  "core,"  or  the  necrotic  process  may  extend  to 
the  surrounding  tissues  for  a  variable  distance.  The  ordinary  boil  need 
not  be  described,  as  it  presents  nothing  peculiar  in  early  life.  The  con- 
dition, however,  which  is  characteristic  of  young  children  is  the  forma- 
tion of  small  ones  in  great  numbers.  It  is  to  this  more  especially  that 
the  term  furunculosis  is  applied.  The  principal  location  of  these  small 
abscesses  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  scalp,  face,  and  shoulders,  although 
they  may  be  found  upon  any  part  of  the  body.  They  are  sometimes 
numbered  by  hundreds,  and  appear  in  crops  for  a  period  of  several 
months.  In  size,  they  usually  vary  from  a  pea  to  an  almond,  and  they 
rarely  contiiin  a  core.  Infants  are  much  more  often  the  subjects  of  this 
disease  than  are  those  who  have  passed  the  second  year.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  condition  is  not  serious,  yet,  occurring,  as  it  often 
docs,  in  infants  who  are  already  suffering  from  extreme  malnutrition 
or  marasmus,  whose  tissues  possess  but  little  resistance,  the  process  may 
develop  into  a  gangrenous  dermatitis,  which  may  prove  fatal. 

Funmculosis  is  seen  in  children  who  are  in  other  respects  apparently 
healthy,  even  robust;  but  the  majority  are  in  a  more  or  less  debilitated 
condition,  and  often  are  the  subjects  of  digestive  disturbances.  The  dis- 
ease is  quite  frequent  in  syphilitic  infants ;  but  these  simple  abscesses  are 
to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  those  which  result  from  the  breaking 
down  of  gummata  of  the  skin.  Want  of  cleanliness  of  the  skin  is  a 
factor  of  some  importance  in  producing  the  disease.  Furunculosis  may 
be  associated  with  eczema.  The  exciting  cause  in  all  cases,  as  shown  by 
recent  investigations,  is  the  entrance  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus,  sometimes  with  other  organisms,  into  the  follicles  of  the  skin. 

Treatment. — The  internal  treatment  is  to  be  directed  toward  any  dis- 
turbance of  digestion  or  general  nutrition  which  is  present.  General 
tonics  are  indicated  in  most  cases,  particularly  iron,  arsenic,  and  the  com- 
])ound  syrup  of  the  hypophosphites.  But  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  drugs  such  as  sulphide  of  calcium,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
this  disease.  Striking  benefit,  however,  often  follows  the  internal  use 
of  yeast;  either  brewer's  yeast  or  the  ordinary  commercial  yeast  cake, 
freshly  made,  may  be  given.  The  latter  is  usually  easier  to  obtain.  To 
a  child  of  two  or  three  years  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  yeast  cake  or  about 
half  a  teaspoon ful  may  be  administered  daily.  Local  treatment  should 
have  for  its  first  object  thorough  cleanliness  of  the  skin.  This  is  best 
secured  by  frequently  bathing  the  parts  affected  with  a  1  to  5,000  solution 
of  bichloride.    Single  furuncles  may  often  be  aborted  by  touching  them 
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with  pure  carbolic  acid  or  the  application  of  Bier's  cups.  In  my  ex- 
perience the  best  plan  of  treating  tlie  multiple  small  furunclei?,  is  to 
delay  incision  until  they  have  pointed,  then  to  incise  and  empty  the 
follicle  completely  by  com])re8sion.  After  this  the  part  should  be  cov- 
ered with  simple  collodion.  Where  the  abscesses  are  of  large  size  and 
upon  the  scalp,  it  is  wise  to  make  compression  by  applying  a  snug  band- 
age for  a  day.  When  the  suppuration  is  more  diffuse  and  there  is 
necrosis  of  the  cellular  tissue,  ichthyol,  either  in  the  form  of  an  ointment 
or  lotion  (one  to  five  per  cent  strength)  is  one  of  the  best  applications. 
For  general  furunculosis  or  the  continual  recurrence  of  larger  abscesses 
the  use  of  vaccines  is  altogether  the  most  effective  treatment.  While 
autogenous  vaccines  are  j)erhaps  preferable,  the  use  of  Ftoek  vaccines  is 
in  most  cases  e(jually  effective.  Injections  should  be  repeated  every 
three  or  four  days;  beginning  with  fifty  millions,  the  dose  may  U' 
increased  to  one  hundred  millions.  The  results  in  most  cases  arc  verv 
striking. 

GANGRENOUS  DERMATITIS. 

This  is  not  a  frequent  disease,  and  is  seen  almost  exclusively  in  in- 
fancy. It  may  be  primary  or  it  may  follow  other  diseases,  and  hence  has 
been  described  under  many  different  names,  viz.,  varicella  gaugrcnosa, 
ecthyma  gangrenosa,  pcmphigm  gangrenosa,  etc. 

The  lesion  consists  in  small,  discrete  areas  of  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  ending  in  necrosis.  In  the  primary  cases  there  is  usually  first  seen 
a  vesicle,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  with  a  dusky  areola;  it  increases  in 
size  and  becomes  a  pustule.  Crusts  form  which  are  quite  adherent,  and 
on  removing  them  a  loss  of  tissue  is  seen.  The  ulcers  usually  liave 
sharp  but  not  undermined  edges,  often  presenting  a  **  punched-out "  ap- 
pearance. By  the  coalescence  of  several  small  ones,  ulcers  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter  are  sometimes  formed. 

The  primary  form  of  gangrenous  dermatitis  occurs  in  wretched, 
poorly-nourished  infants,  and  is  most  often  seen  upon  the  buttocks.  In 
this  location  it  may  be  mistaken  for  syphilis.  The  secondary  form  is 
more  common,  and  usually  follows  varicella,  less  frequently  vaccinia,  or 
impetigo.  In  such  cases  the  lesion  is  usually  seen  upon  the  upper  half 
of  the  body,  especially  upon  the  neck  and  chest.  It  follows  the  ordinary 
lesions  of  varicella  and  continues  usually,  in  spite  of  treatment,  from 
one  to  four  weeks,  in  many  cases  ending  fatally.  The  disease  always 
occurs  in  infants  of  poor  vitality,  often  in  those  suffering  from  maras- 
mus, and  is  seldom  seen  outside  of  institutions.  It  may  be  accompanied 
by  fever,  and  other  severe  constitutional  symptoms. 

For  the  production  of  the  disease,  two  factors  are  necessary:  First, 
the  constitutional  condition  referred  to;  and,  secondly,  the  entrance  of 
pyogenic  germs,  usually  the  streptococcus  pyogenes. 
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Treatment. — Every  means  possible  should  be  employed  to  build  up 
the  general  health  of  the  infant  by  tonics,  fresh  air,  careful  feeding,  etc. 
Locally,  strict  cleanliness  and  antiseptic  applications  are  necessary.  The 
best  application  is  a  solution  of  bichloride  (1  to  5,000),  or  an  ointment 
of  ichthyol  or  white  precipitate. 

IMPETIGO  CONTAGIOSA. 

Impetigo  contagiosa  is  a  disease  characterised  by  the  formation  of 
discrete  vesiculo-pustules,  occurring  most  frequently  upon  the  hands 
and  face.  Cases  arc  usually  seen  in  groups  affecting  several  children  in 
one  family  or  institution.  It  may  be  communicated  from  one  person 
to  another,  and  spread  by  auto-inoculation  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another. 

One  rarely  has  an  opportunity  to  see  the  disease  until  vesicles  have 
formed.  Those  arc  uj^uallv  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
otcr,  and  are  flaccid,  never  distended.  Later,  their  contents  become 
slightly  yellowish ;  then  they  rupture  and  dry,  forming  thick  yellow 
crusts,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  **  stuck  on,''  the  surrounding 
skin  being  quite  healthy.  After  the  crusts  fall  off,  a  small  red  patch 
remains,  whiirh  slowly  fades.  The  tnie  skin  is  not  involved,  except  in 
j)0()rly  nourished,  (*achoi.*tic  subjects,  as  a  result  of  continued  local  irrita- 
tion, like  scratching.  Under  such  conditions  ulceration  may  occur. 
Instead  of  the  small  vesiculo-pustules  described,  bulljp  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter  may  form,  filled  first  with  serum,  afterward  with 
sero-pus.  Very  little  inflammation  is  seen  about  these  patches,  and  in 
most  cases  the  intervening  skin  is  normal. 

The  favourite  seat  of  the  eruption  is  the  face,  especially  about  the 
chin,  next  the  hands,  the  neck,  the  feet  and  legs,  the  forearms,  and  the 
scalp;  it  is  rarely  seen  upon  the  abdomen,  and  never  upon  the  back. 
There  may  be  only  half  a  dozen  vesiculo-pustules,  or  from  thirty  to  forty 
may  he  present.  The  smaller  ones  sometimes  coalesce  and  form  others 
of  considerable  size.  Itching  is  never  a  prominent  symptom,  and  in 
most  cases  it  is  absent  altogether. 

The  usual  duration  of  impetigo  contagiosa  is  two  or  three  weeks;  it, 
however,  runs  no  regular  course,  and  by  continued  auto-inoculation  may 
last  much  longer  than  this. 

Tlie  studies  of  (Jilchrist  (Baltimore)  point  to  a  streptococcus  of 
low  virulence  as  the  cause  of  this  disease.  Kuropoan  investigators, 
liowever,  hav(»  with  considerable  uniformity  found  the  staj)hylococ- 
cus  pyogenes  aureus  in  the  vesicles.  Impetigo  contagiosa  may  occur 
in  any  child,  hut  is  seen  most  frequently  in  one  who  is  poorly  nour- 
ished. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  often  difficult,  and  is  made  by  the  following 
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features^  viz.,  the  occurrence  of  several  cases  together,  the  isolated 
vesiculo-pustules  situated  upon  the  face  and  hands,  the  slight  itching, 
and  the  prompt  cure  by  local  measures  only.  The  bullous  form,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  confoimded  with  pemphigus;  many  cases  in  which 
the  diagnosis  of  pemphigus  is  made  are  examples  of  impetigo. 

Treatment. — This  is  simple  and  usually  very  eflFective.  The  crusts 
are  to  be  softened  and  removed  by  thoroughly  washing  the  part  with 
soap  and  water  or  a  bichloride  solution,  after  which  the  white  precipitate 
ointment,  combined  with  three  parts  of  vaseline,  should  be  applied. 

URTICARIA. 

Urticaria  is  a  frequent  disease  in  early  life,  and  presents  some  fea- 
tures, particularly  in  infants  and  young  children,  wliich  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  seen  in  adults.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  papules 
and  vesicles,  and  occasionally  pustules,  are  associated  with  the  wheals. 
As  the  wheals  quickly  subside,  it  frequently  happens  that  tlie  other 
lesions  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  present.  This  fact  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  confusion  in  names,  and  the  urticaria  of  infancy  hai» 
been  called  lichen  urticatus,  urticaria  papulosa,  strophulus,  etc.  It  is 
now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  clinical  picture,  which  is  a  familiar 
one,  belongs  to  a  single  disease,  and  that  this  is  urticaria. 

The  initial  lesion  is  the  wheal,  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  suscep- 
tibility of  the  skin  in  young  children,  the  process  is  more  intense  than 
in  older  patients,  so  that  it  may  result  in  the  formation  of  an  inHam- 
matoiy  papule  or  a  vesicle.  In  a  few  hours  the  wheals  may  subside,  and 
only  the  papules  or  vesicles  remain,  and  without  a  good  liistory  the  dis- 
ease may  be  a  very  obscure  one.  The  papules  and  vesicles  occur  with 
greatest  frequency  upon  the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  tlie  palms  and 
soles.  The  more  severe  form  of  the  disease  in  poorly  nourished  children 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  pustular  eruption,  and  there  may  even 
be  deep  ulceration  (ecthyma).  Tlie  usual  appearance  of  the  eruption  is 
a  number  of  small  inflamed  red  papules  whose  tops  are  covered  with 
crusts,  the  result  of  scratcliing.  The  eruption  may  be  limited  to  tlie 
extremities  or  it  may  be  general.  It  is  as  a  rule  more  severe  in  regions 
accessible  to  scratching. 

There  is  usually  severe  itching,  which  leads  to  loss  of  sleep,  and  often 
in  this  way  the  disease  affects  the  general  health  of  the  child.  The  urti- 
caria of  older  children*  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  same  disease 
in  adults.  The  alternation  of  urticaria  and  asthma  is  occasionally  met 
with. 

The  character  of  the  eruption  in  urticaria  and  even  its  distribution 
strongly  suggest  scabies ;  and  unless  one  has  had  an  opportunity  to  witness 
the  development  of  the  lesions,  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult. 
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as  almost  every  lesion,  except  the  wheal,  may  be  identical  in  both  diseases. 
Other  cases  may  resemble  varicella. 

Urticaria  in  early  life  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  some  disturb- 
ance in  the  digestive  tract.  Almost  any  sort  of  derangement  may  pro- 
duce it,  the  exciting  cause  varying  with  the  patient.  Exceptionally,  it 
mav  result  from  other  forms  of  irritation,  such  as  dentition  or  intestinal 
worms. 

Treatment. — The  milder  forms  of  urticaria  usually  respond  quickly  to 
treatment;  but  when  it  is  severe  and  has  existed  for  several  weeks,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  intractable  skin  diseases  of  childhood. 
The  treatment  is  to  be  directed  primarily  toward  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Children  should  be  put  upon  a  milk  diet.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  freely  open  by  calomel,  a  nightly  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  a 
morning  dose  of  magnesia.  If  the  urine  is  excessively  acid  and  scanty, 
alkaline  diuretics  should  be  given.  The  drugs  most  useful  for  the  indi- 
gestion with  which  urticaria  is  associated  are  salicylate  of  soda  and  nitro- 
muriatie  acid,  each  of  which  is  to  be  given  after  meals. 

All  local  causes  of  irritation,  such  as  rough  flannel  underclothing, 
should  be  removed.  The  sleep  may  be  so  much  disturbed  as  to  require 
the  use  of  trional  or  bromide  and  chloral.  Antipyrine  and  atropine  are 
often  useful;  they  may  be  given  separately  or  in  combination,  and  in 
moderately  large  doses. 

The  local  irritation  and  itching  may  be  relieved  by  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  the  subacetate  of  lead  or  carbolic  acid,  or  by  a  mixture  of 
vinegar,  or  the  fluid  extract  of  hamamelis,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
water.  When  pustules  are  present,  the  white  precipitate  ointment  may 
be  used,  combined  with  four  parts  of  vaseline;  in  the  papular  and 
vesicular  forms,  an  ointment  of  ichthyol,  one  per  cent  strength.  In 
many  cases  the  improvement  in  the  general  health  by  the  use  of  tonics, 
change  of  air,  etc.,  will  accomplish  more  than  any  measures  directed 
especially  to  the  relief  of  the  urticaria. 

SCABIES. 

Scabies  is  a  contagious  disease  due  to  the  burrowing  into  the  skin  of 
the  female  acarus,  with  secondary  lesions  which  result  from  scratching. 

The  burrowing  of  the  acarus  is  usually  where  the  skin  is  thinnest — 
viz.,  Iwtween  the  fingers,  on  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  wrist,  the  axillae, 
and,  in  males,  the  genitals.  It  is  not  seen  upon  the  face,  except  in  in- 
fancy, when  it  may  be  infected  by  contact  with  the  breasts  of  the  mother. 
The  lesion  excited  by  the  acarus  is  usually  a  papule  or  a  vesicle,  some- 
times a  pustule.  In  some  cases  no  evidences  of  inflammation  are  pres- 
ent, but  in  infants  and  young  children  they  may  be  marked — pustular 
eruptions  being  frequent  and  often  extensive,  especially  upon  the  hands 
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and  feet.  The  characteristic  burrow  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  indi 
in  length,  and  appears  as  a  fine  brown  or  black  line,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  acanis  may  be  discovered  as  a  small  white  speck.  The  burrows  are 
often  difficult  to  find  in  infants.  They  are  generally  to  be  seen  along 
the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand  and  between  the  fingers.  The  intensity  of 
the  inflammatory  lesions  varies  greatly  in  different  cases ;  in  some  they 
are  very  few,  while  in  otlicrs,  particularly  in  delicate,  cachectic,  and 
neglected  children,  they  arc  sometimes  very  severe,  so  that  the  skin  of 
the  affected  part  is  nearly  covered  with  pustules.  These  secondary  lesions 
are  due  to  infection  by  the  streptococcus  or  staphylococcus.  A  pustular 
eruption  upon  the  hands  should  always  suggest  scabies.  The  lesions 
which  result  from  scratching  may  be  found  on  any  accessible  portion 
of  the  body.  There  are  usually  at  first  linear,  bl(X)dy  marks,  but  after 
a  time  these  may  not  be  visible.  In  little  children  urticaria  is  often 
associated. 

The  diagnosis  of  scabies  is  usually  quite  easy,  as  several  children  in 
a  family  are  likely  to  be  affected,  particularly  if  they  occupy  the  same 
bed.  The  diagnostic  features  of  the  eruption  are  the  presence  of  papules, 
vesicles,  or  pustules,  especially  upon  the  hands,  wrists,  and  genitals.  A 
careful  examination  with  a  lens  will  usually  disclose  some  of  the  char- 
acteristic burrows,  or  even  the  acarus.  In  infancy,  scabies  may  be  easily 
confounded  with  the  vesicular  form  of  urticaria,  unless  the  development 
of  the  lesions  has  been  observed. 

Scabies  may  always  be  cured,  provided  sufficient  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  reinfection.  This  necessitates  boiling  or  baking,  not  only  the 
patient's  clothes,  but  all  the  bedding  as  well. 

Treatment. — This  should  alwavs  be  bcffun  bv  a  hot  bath,  in  order  to 
soften  the  epithelial  scales  about  the  burrows.  The  l)ody  should  be  thor- 
oughly scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  preferably  with  a  nail-brush,  the 
bath  being  continued  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  It  is  well  to  do  this  at 
night.  After  the  bath,  the  body  is  anointed  with  the  parasiticide,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  skin,  clean  clothing  applied,  and 
the  child  put  into  a  perfectly  clean  bed.  In  the  morning  the  ointment 
may  be  washed  off,  but  none  of  the  clothing  previously  worn  should  be 
put  on.  This  treatment  is  to  be  repeated  on  two  or  three  successive 
nights,  and  if  thoroughly  done  it  will  effect  a  cure.  The  ordinary  sul- 
phur ointment  is  too  irritating  for  use  in  little  children,  and  one  of  the 
following  may  be  substituted:  Xaphthol,  15  parts;  creta  preparata,  10 
parts;  vaseline,  100  parts  (Kaposi);  or,  precipitated  sulphur,  1  part; 
balsam  of  Peru,  1  part ;  vaseline,  8  parts ;  or  the  simple  balsam  of  Peru 
may  be  applied  without  dilution.  After  the  use  of  the  parasiticide  there 
is  generally  required,  for  a  few  days,  some  soothing  application  like  those 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  upon  Eczema. 
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I'INEA  TONSURANS— RING-WORM  OF  THE  SCALP. 

l?iug-\vonn  of  the  scalp  is  a  very  frequent  disease  in  institutions  for 
children,  often  occurring  as  an  epidemic.  According  to  Crocker,  the 
primary  lesion  consists  in  a  red  papule  surrounding  a  hair,  which  soon 
increases  to  a  small  circular  patch;  this  spreads  at  its  outer  margin, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  until  it  is  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
but  rarely  larger  than  this.  Sometimes  several  of  the  patches  coalesce. 
These  affected  areas  always  have  rounded  borders,  and  are  sharply  out- 
lined. Here  the  hairs  are  very  brittle,  and  often  broken  off  close  to  the 
scalp,  so  tliat  the  area  may  appear  to  be  bald.  Where  they  have  not  fallen 
off,  tlie  hairs  have  lost  their  lustre.  The  stumps  of  the  broken  hairs  point 
in  all  directions. 

The  fungus  which  produces  the  disease  is  the  trichophyton  tonsurans. 
It  penetrates  the  shaft  of  the  hair,  both  the  spores  and  the  mycelium 
being  seen  under  the  microscope.  The  spores  are  present  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  hair,  but  the  mycelium  is  most  abundant  in  the  scales.  The 
amount  of  inflammation  found  in  the  diseased  areas  varies  much  in  the 
different  cases.  There  may  be  only  a  scaliness  of  the  scalp,  or  a  forma- 
tion of  pustules  in  the  hair  follicles,  the  hairs  loosening  and  falling  out 
in  consequence.  In  young  infants,  where  the  hair  is  scanty  and  thin,  the 
disease  resembles  tinea  circinata — i.  e.,  it  is  superficial,  and  the  hair  fol- 
licles are  often  not  involved.  Children  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  tinea 
tonsurans.  It  flourishes  particularly  in  institutions  and  in  those  children 
wlio  are  dirty  and  ])0()rly  cared  for. 

Tlie  diagnostic  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  presence  of  scaly  patches, 
with  loss  of  hair.  The  patches  are  usually  circular,  and  by  examinatioa 
with  a  lens  the  stumps  of  broken  hairs  are  seen  all  over  the  diseased 
area.  By  a  microocopical  examination  the  fungus  is  discovered.  In 
typical  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy  if  the  process  is  at  all  advanced,  but 
there  are  many  atypical  forms  and  many  mild  cases  where  the  recogni- 
tion of  tlie  disease  is  difficult.  The  symptoms  are  often  masked  by  the 
inflammatory  conditions  present.  The  disease  may  be  confounded  with 
seborrhcea ;  but  in  the  latter  the  lesion  is  diffuse,  never  sharply  defined ; 
there  is  general  thinning  of  hair  over  the  scalp,  and  never  the  stumpy, 
broken  hairs.  Psoriasis  has  points  of  resemblance,  but  it  is  usually  found 
on  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  upon  the 
scalp  the  })at(Iies  are  more  numerous  and  smaller.  In  eczema  the  loss  of 
hair  in  circumscribed  patches  is  never  seen,  nor  are  the  broken  stumps. 

Tinea  tonsurans  is  always  curable,  provided  the  patient  can  be  kept 
under  close  surveillance,  and  treatment  thoroughly  carried  out.  There  is 
no  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery.  In  a  recent  case,  treatment  must 
usually  be  continued  for  one  or  two  months,  and  in  chronic  cases  from 
six  months  to  one  year,  with  the  closest  watchfulness. 
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Treatment. — The  great  difficulty  in  treatment  is  to  get  the  parasiticide 
deeply  enough  into  the  scalp  to  reach  the  fungus,  since  this  is  often  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  hair  follicles.  As  a  first  step,  the  hair  should  be 
cut  short  all  over  the  patch  and  for  at  least  an  inch  beyond  it ;  this  ii 
necessary  in  order  to  get  at  the  diseased  part  and  to  detect  new  foci  of 
infection  early — if  possible  l)efore  the  fungus  has  extended  deeply  into 
the  follicles.  The  parasiticide  should  be  applied  not  only  upon  but 
around  the  patch,  and  the  entire  scalp  should  be  washed  thoroughly  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  To  prevent  the  disease  spreading,  all  the  scales 
are  to  be  kept  softened  by  the  use  of  carbolic  soap.  The  hair  should  not 
be  brushed,  as  this  tends  to  scatter  the  spores  and  spread  the  disease. 
All  patients,  while  under  treatment,  should  wear  a  cap  of  muslin  or  oiled 
silk,  or  one  lined  with  paper,  in  order  to  prevent  infecting  others.  In 
institutions,  affected  children  should  invariably  be  isolated. 

To  destroy  tlie  fungus  almost  every  germicide  on  the  list  has  been 
advocated  at  one  time  or  another,  which  proves  that  the  disease  is  a  very 
obstinate   one,   and   that  no  one   application   is   invariably    successful. 
Those  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  widest  use  are  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
the  bichloride,  white  precipitate,  and  oleate  of  mercury,  kerosene,  creo- 
sote, and  croton  oil.    As  a  vehicle  for  ointments,  adeps  lanae  (lanoline) 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  vaseline  or  lard.     Most  of  the  germicides 
mentioned  are  used  in  the  strength  of  one  to  five  per  cent,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child  and  the  irritability  of  the  scalp.     In  an  epidemic 
of  ring-worm  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  the  following  combination 
of  bichloride  and  kerosene  proved  extremely  satisfactory:  ten  grains  of 
the  bichloride  were  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  to  this  were  added  two  and 
a  half  ounces  each  of  olive  oil  and  kerosene. 

Epilation  is  necessary  in  many  cases  as  an  accessory  to  the  application 
of  germicides,  particularly  in  older  children. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

ACUTE  OTITIS. 

Otitis  is  a  frequent  affection  during  infancy  and  early  childhood, 
attacks  usually  occurring  in  the  cold  season.  Of  all  the  inflammatory 
conditions  which  may  be  met  with  in  early  life,  there  is  perhaps  none 
which  more  frequently  gives  rise  to  obscure  febrile  symptoms  than  this. 

Etiology. — Acute  otitis  is,  as  a  rule,  a  secondary  disease,  and  is  gen- 
erally preceded  by  some  infectious  process  in  the  rhino-pharynx.  The 
usual  avenue  of  infection  is  through  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  most  severe  forms  of  otitis  usually  follow  scarlet  fever,  epidemic 
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influenza^  measles^  diphtheria,  or  pneumonia.  The  entrance  of  fluids 
througli  the  Eustachian  tube  from  the  nasal  douche  or  nasal  syringing 
may  rausc  acute  otitis.  It  sometimes  results  as  an  extension  of  inflam- 
mation  from  meningitis,  especially  the  cercbro-spinal  form. 

The  micro-organisms  concerned  in  the  production  of  acute  otitis 
vary  somewhat  with  the  condition  of  which  it  is  a  complication.  In  the 
order  of  frequency  there  are  found  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  the  pneu- 
mococcus,  the  streptococcus,  and  the  influenza  bacillus.  Mixed  infections 
are  very  common.  In  cases  complicating  diphtheria,  the  Klebs-LoefBer 
bacillus  may  be  found  with  any  of  the  forms  mentioned,  or  may  occur 
alone.  In  chronic  cases  any  of  the  pyogenic  organisms  may  be  present, 
and  not  very  infrequently  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Lesions. — The  ordinary  course  of  events  in  the  pathological  process  is, 
first,  acute  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rhino- 
pharynx,  which  extends  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  causing  obstruction 
more  or  less  complete.  The  inflammatory  process  may  be  limited  to  the 
tuln?,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  middle  ear. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear :  ( 1 ) 
The  catarrhal  form,  which  usually  accompanies  simple  catarrh  of  the 
rhino-pharynx  or  complicates  measles.  This  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  merely,  and  its  products  are  serum  and  mucus  or 
muco-pus.  It  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  great  pain  or  followed  by 
serious  consequences.  It  is  generally  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
tympanic  cavity,  and  is  the  fonn  most  frequently  seen  in  infants.  (2) 
The  purulent  or  phlegmonous  form,  which  affects  older  children  prin- 
cipally. This  is  a  much  more  serious  inflammation,  and  is  often  ex- 
cited by  the  infectious  catarrh  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  epidemic 
influenza.  In  this  variety  micro-organisms  find  their  way  into  the  mid- 
dle ear  in  great  numbers,  and  set  up  an  inflammation  of  a  more  or  less 
virulent  type,  which  may  involve  not  only  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  tympanum,  but  also  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  mastoid  cells  is  involved 
in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases. 

The  catarrhal  fonn  of  inflammation  frequently  subsides  in  a  few 
days  with  proper  treatment,  the  only  result  being  a  slight  deafness, 
which  is  temporary.  The  phlegmonous  form  causes  a  stoppage  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  rupture  or  sloughing  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  and 
discharge  of  the  products  of  inflammation,  or  rarely  pus  finds  an  outlet 
by  burrowing  l)ctween  the  cartilages.  The  inflammatory  process  may 
extend  to  the  bones,  causing  necrosis  of  the  ossicles  or  the  bony  walls  of 
the  tympanum.  The  remote  results  are  periostitis  and  necrosis  of  the 
petrous  bone,  pachymeningitis,  infec^tious  thrombosis  of  the  lateral 
sinus,  general  purulent  meningitis,  and  cerebral  abscess.  These  will  be 
considered  under  Complications. 
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Symptoms. — TIickg  are  usually  few  in  number,  Init  present  great  virii- 
bility  aa  regards  tlicir  iHimbination  and  intensity.  The  two  most  caa- 
stant  Bymptonis  are  pain  and  fever.  In  a  typical  case  in  an  infant,  there 
is  geoerally  at  the  boginniiig  some  discliarge  .from  the  nose,  eliglit  con- 
gestion of  tiic  pharynx  and  tonsils,  and  a  temperature  of  100°  to  102°  F. 
There  is  nothing  characteristic  about  this  catarrh.  After  two  or  tlira 
days  the  objective  symptoms  subside,  but  the  infant  continues  to  be  rest- 
less, worries  much  of  the  time,  wakes  frequently  at  night  with  a  start, 
nurses  poorly,  and  the  temperature  remains  elevated,  usually  from  100* 
to  103°  F.  (Fig.  178).  The  infant  seems  decidwily  ill,  and  yet  no  very 
definite  symptoms  are  present.  Sometimes  there  is  marked  tenderness 
about  the  ear,  and  the  child  refuses  to  lie  upon  the  affected  side,  or  sbovs 
signs  of  pain  when  the  ear  is  touched.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  spon- 
taneous rupture  of  the  drum  membrane  takes  place,  and  subsidence  of  tlie 
(■{mslitutional  symptouiM  follows.  In  sume  cases  there  is  seen  only  a  high 
temperature,  ranging  from  101°  to  104°  F.,  which  persists  for  several 
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days  without  outward  evidences  of  pain  or  other  signs  of  inflammation, 
and  the  discharge  is  the  first  sj-niptom  which  leads  the  physician  to  sus- 
pect disease  of  the  car.  In  other  cases  there  is  marked  dulness,  apathy, 
anorexia,  and  sonietimea  nausea  ami  vomiting,  but  for  several  days 
no  evidence  of  pain;  the  temperature  may  l>e  but  little  elevated. 
Thus,  in  most  of  the  attacks  seen  in  infancy,  pain  is  not  very  markwl, 
and  it  is  this  which  so  often  leads  to  the  great  obscurity  of  the 
symptoms. 

In  older  children  the  symptoms  are  more  characteristic.  Pain  is 
usually  sharp  and  severe,  and  is  complained  of  early  in  the  attack.  The 
temperature  is  nearly  always  elevated  two  or  three  degrees,  and  oeca- 
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sionally  it  is  103"  or  104°  F.  {Fig.  179),  with  eevere  headache,  estrerae 
restlessness,  and  even  delirium  or  convulgions,  eo  that  meningitis  may  be 
suspected. 

Tlic  inflammation  does  not  neees- 
earily  go  on  to  suppuration  and  rup- 
ture. There  are  even  more  frequently 
seen,  accompanying  ordinary  head-colds 
or  mild  attacks  of  influenza,  cases  in 
which  the  pain  is  quite  severe  for 
twenty -four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and 
accompanied  even  by  a  moderate  ele- 
vatitm  of  temperature,  and  yet  which 
rapidly  subside  without  further  symp- 
toms. 

In  infants  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion or  marasmus,  otitis   often  comes 
on    witliout    any    objective    symptoms,    j^ 
the  first  thing  noticed  lieing  the  dis- 
charge. 

Of  all  the  symptoms,  fever  is  the 
most  constant,  and  is  present  in  all 
cases  except  those  just  mentioned.  The 
u.Jual  range  of  temperature  is  from 
100°  to  103°  F. ;  exceptionally  it  may 
be  from  103°  to  105°  F.  The  course 
of  the  temperature  is  irregular.  After  spontaneous  rupture  or  in- 
cision of  the  drum  membrane  the  temperature  usually  falls,  but 
often  not  immediately.  Pain  is  more  marked  in  older  children  than  in 
infants — first,  l>ecause  in  the  latter  the  drum  membrane  is  not  so  firm, 
yields  more  readily,  and  ruptures  earlier;  and,  secondly,  because  the  in- 
flammation is  usually  of  the  catarrhal  and  not  the  phlegmonous  ^pe. 
Tenderness  is  sometimes  elicited  by  pressure,  especially  just  in  front  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus ;  there  may  be  increased  sensitiveness  of  all 
parts  of  the  ear  and  even  of  the  whole  side  of  the  hoatl;  but  no  reliance 
should  be  placed  u[>on  the  absence  of  siicli  symptoms  in  excluding  otitis. 
Children  often  complain  of  noises  in  the  ear.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  in- 
frequent, and  occur  chiefly  in  cases  not  receiving  proper  early  treatment; 
they  may  indicate  meningeal  congestion,  or,  less  frequently,  localised 
meningitis  or  thrombosis. 

In  secondary  otitis,  especially  when  complicating  severe  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  or  typhoid  fever,  all  subjective  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently wanting;  unless  the  ears  arc  examined  tlic  disease  may  he  over- 
looked until  rupture  has  taken  place. 

The  local  appearances  in  tlie  early  stage  are  marked  redness  and  con- 


AccTK  Onna  Aborted  by  Earli 
Paracentebib.  Boy  niuc  ycsreold; 
att&ck  followed  a  mild  catarrh;  se- 
vere pain  in  both  eaiB  begBD  in  after- 
Doon  of  second  day.  Both  drum 
tnembranea  found  acutely  congested 
and  bulging;  incimon  followed  by 
free  hiemoirhage  and  immediate  re- 
lief of  pain.  No  suppuration  oc- 
curred ;  patient  well  on  fifth  day. 
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gestion ;  later  there  is  distinct  bulging.  If  perforation  has  taken  place, 
its  site  may  or  may  not  he  visible,  but  its  existence  may  be  assumed  if 
bubbles  of  air  are  seen  deep  in  the  canal,  and  if  mucli  mucus  or  pus  is 
present,  as  inflammation  of  the  external  canal  seldom  causes  a  discharge. 
The  pus  sometimes  burrows  between  tlie  cartilages  and  escapees  extemallv 
behind  or  at  the  side  of  the  ear.  In  the  catarrhal  form  the  discharge  is 
at  first  sero-mucus  and  quite  profuse ;  later  it  is  purulent.  In  the  phleg- 
monous form  it  is  always  purulent,  and  liable  to  a  sudden  arrest  with 
an  increase  in  the  constitutional  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — Otitis  in  infancy  is  frequently  obscure,  because  the  pa- 
tient is  too  young  to  direct  attention  to  the  seat  of  pain,  or  because  the 
pain  is  slight  or  absent.  The  temperature  is  almost  invariably  elevated, 
and  the  usual  problem  presented  is  to  discover  a  cause  for  this  fever. 
The  examination  of  the  ears  with  a  speculum  should  be  done  as  a  matter 
of  routine  in  all  children  with  fever,  especially  those  in  whom  the  cause 
of  the  fever  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Otherwise  many  cases  will  be  over- 
looked. A  leucocytosis  of  15,000  to  20,000  is  almost  invariably  found. 
Local  t(  derness,  deafness,  or  noises  in  the  ears  are  significant  when 
present,  but  are  often  wanting.  Otitis  is  so  common  a  cause  of  high 
temperature  in  infants  during  the  cold  season,  that  one  should  alwajf's 
have  it  in  mind. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — Remote  consequences  are  most  likely 
to  be  seen  in  cases  following  scarlet  fever,  probably  because  of  their 
severity,  particularly  when  early  treatment  has  been  neglected. 

Mastoiditis. — This  is  the  most  frequent  complication  of  acute  otitis. 
In  infancy  the  mastoid  process  is  small  and  contains  but  a  single  cavity, 
the  mastoid  antrum,  which  communicates  directly  with  the  vault  of  the 
tympanum.  It  is  probable  that  in  every  severe  case  of  acute  suppurative 
otitis  there  is  some  pus  in  the  antrum.  This  is  usually  discharged  into 
the  middle  ear  after  the  tympanic  membrane  is  incised  or  ruptures  sjX)n- 
taneously.  The  principal  cause  of  mastoid  involvement  is  want  of  proper 
early  treatment  in  acute  otitis,  particularly  the  practice  of  allowing  these 
cases  to  take  their  natural  course  instead  of  securing  early  drainage  by 
incision  of  the  drum  membrane. 

The  important  symptoms  of  acute  mastoiditis  are  fever,  mastoid  ten- 
derness, and  swelling.  If  mastoiditis  develops  rapidly  after  acute  otitis 
the  temperature  may  be  high — 103°  to  105°  F.,  and  the  leucocytosis  is 
somewhat  greater;  if  it  develops  gradually  and  appears  late  the  tem- 
perature may  be  scarcely  above  100°  F.  Abrupt  cessation  of  an  ear  dis- 
charge should  always  arouse  suspicion.  It  is  always  difficult  to  dc^ 
termine  the  presence  of  a  slight  amount  of  mastoid  tenderness,  but 
persistent  tenderness  of  one  side  only  is  significant.  It  is  often  most 
marked  close  behind  the  auricle  just  over  the  antrum.  The  early  swell- 
ing is  due  to  oedema ;  later  there  may  be  an  accumulation  of  pus.    Post- 
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auricular  abscess  causes  a  very  characteristic  swelling,  the  ear  standing 
out  from  the  head.  It  is  usually  due  to  spontaneous  rupture  through 
the  outer  bony  wall  just  over  the  antrum ;  it  may  occur  where  there  has 
been  no  discharge  from  the  ear.  It  is  a  frequent  result  of  severe  cases 
of  acute  mastoiditis  not  operated  upon,  especially  in  young  children. 

The  characteristic  otoscopic  appearances  of  acute  mastoiditis  are: 
bulging  of  Shrapnell's  membrane  and  drooping  of  the  upper  posterior 
wall  of  the  external  auditory  canal. 

Meningitis, — This  is  very  rare  in  infants,  but  is  more  common  in 
older  children.  There  may  be  a  localised  pachymeningitis  with  the  for- 
mation of  pus — an  epidural  abscess — or,  less  frequently,  general  purulent 
meningitis.  It  may  be  secondary  to  other  lesions,  such  as  thrombosis  of 
the  lateral  sinus,  or  the  rupture  of  a  cerebral  abscess,  but  is  usually  due 
to  infection  through  the  roof  of  the  tympanum,  or  along  the  internal 
auditory  meatus.  Meningitis  may  occur  either  with  acute  or  chronic 
cases.  Its  symptoms  are  those  of  a  severe  acute  meningitis ;  its  duration 
is  short;  its  termination  almost  invariably  in  death. 

Cerebral  Abscess, — This  is  due  to  a  direct  extension  of  the  infection 
from  the  bone,  veins,  or  dura  mater.  In  al>out  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
the  abscess  is  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  next  most  frequent 
seat  is  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  Korner  states  that  disease  of 
the  mastoid  and  middle  ear  leads  to  cerebral  abscess,  and  disease  of  the 
labyrinth  to  cerebellar  abscess.  Abscesses  may  be  complicated  by  throm- 
bosis or  by  meningitis.  They  are  often  latent  until  just  before  death, 
which  more  frequently  occurs  from  the  development  of  purulent  menin- 
gitis than  from  any  other  cause.  They  are  rare  except  in  otitis  of  long 
standing. 

Thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  may  be  simple  or  septic.  In  the 
former  there  is  occlusion  of  the  vessel  by  a  fibrinous  clot ;  in  the  latter 
there  are  in  additi(m,  micro-organisms. 

Simple  thrombosis  causes  no  important  symptoms.  Septic  throm- 
bosis is  relatively  infrequent  and  causes  very  marked  and  severe  symp- 
toms. It  follows  operation  upon  the  mastoid,  or  occurs  as  a  complication 
of  mastoiditis  quite  apart  from  operation.  The  temperature  is  usually 
of  a  high  and  widely  fluctuating  type,  and  there  may  also  be  chills.  In 
some  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms,  except  fever,  may  not  at  first  be 
severe,  but  may  suddenly  become  very  grave.  Marked  cerebral  symptoms 
often  develop  rapidly,  and  death  may  follow  in  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  autopsy  there  may  l)c  found  a  soft  broken-down  clot  in 
the  sinus,  which  may  extend  into  the  jugular.  It  may  be  followed  by 
sei;ondary  lesions  of  a  general  pyaemia,  or  by  localised  or  general  menin- 
gitis.    Blood  cultures  usually  give  positive  information. 

The  labyrinth  is  infrequently  involved,  although  cases  are  recorded 
by  Pye,  Phillips,  and  others,  in  which  the  necrosis  and  discharge  of  the 
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entire  labyrinth  has  occurred  after  scarlet  fever.    In  most  of  these  css« 
the  deafness  was  complete,  and  in  several  vertigo  was  present. 

Facial  paralysis  rarely  occurs  in  the  acute  cases,  but  accompanies  t 
considerable  proportion  of  the  chronic  ones.  It  is  especially  seen  in  the 
tuberculous  variety.  It  is  due  to  an  extension  of  the  inflaniinatory  proc- 
ess from  the  bone  to  the  seventh  nerve,  where  it  passes  through  the  canaL 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  periplieral  facial  palsy. 

Treatment. — Something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis.  It 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  secure  a  normal  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  naso-phar}Tix  by  the  removal  of  enlarged  tonsils,  ade- 
noids, etc.  The  occasional  attacks  of  earache  accompanying  these  con- 
ditions are  pretty  sure  to  be  followed  by  more  serious  trouble  unless  they 
are  relieved.  Whether  during  attacks  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  much 
can  be  done  to  prevent  otitis,  is  still  a  mooted  question.  Personally  I 
believe  the  risks  of  infection  of  the  middle  ear  when  judicious  nasal 
syringing  is  employed  are  less  than  when  nothing  is  done  to  cleanse 
the  rliino-pharynx. 

The  medical  treatment  of  acute  otitis  aims  at  the  relief  of  pain  and 
arrest  of  the  inflammation.     If  the  case  is  seen  in  the  early  stage  the 
introduction  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  adrenalin  into  the  nostrils 
and  ears  and  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  will  sometimes  abort 
an  attack.     Tliis  may  be  aided  by  free  catharsis  and  the  application  of 
dry  heat  or  frequent  syringing  of  the  ears  with  a  saline  solution  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne.    Neitlier  oil  nor  laudanum  should  be  dropped  into  the 
ear  as  is  so  often  done  in  domestic  practice;  but  there  is  no  objection 
to  a  few  drops  of  a  four-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  or  a  five-per-cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  either  of  which  may  relieve  intense  pain.     If 
the  child  is  not  soon  comfortable,  an  opiate  should  be  given  which  may 
not  only  relieve  pain,  but  may  have  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  in- 
flammation. 

A  continuance  of  pain  in  spite  of  these  measures,  with  an  increas- 
ing temperature,  calls  for  operative  interference.  But  a  more  reliable 
guide  is  the  appearance  of  the  drum  membrane.  If  in  addition  to  these 
symptoms  there  is  mastoid  tenderness  immediate  paracentesis  of  the 
drum  membrane  is  imperative.  An  early  incision  is  usually  followed  by  * 
a  discharge  of  blood  only;  but  tension  is  relieved,  pain  disappears,  and 
the  inflammation  often  quickly  subsides  without  the  fonnation  of  pus. 
(See  Fig.  170.)  Much  suffering  is  thereby  avoided;  the  wound  rapidly 
heals,  and  much  less  damage  is  done  than  by  allowing  the  disease  to  go  on 
to  a  spontaneous  rupture.  Later  incision  may  he  required  either  for  the 
relief  of  pain  or  for  the  evacuation  of  pus  to  prevent,  if  possil)le,  the  dis- 
ease from  spreading  to  the  bony  parts.  The  advantages  of  early  paracen- 
tesis in  acute  otitis  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Properly  performed,  it  is 
free  from  risk,  causes  little  or  no  shock,  and  should  be  advised  in  many 
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cases  even  in  which  the  indications  are  not  so  clear  as  those  above  described. 
1  favor  incising  tlie  drum  membrane  in  cases  of  doubt  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  more  definite  indications  with  the  attendant  risks  of  delay. 

In  tlie  secondary  otitis  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  diphtheria,  the 
indications  for  paracentesis  are  usually  to  be  derived  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  drum  membrane  alone,  other  symptoms  being  absent  or 
masked  by  the  primary  disease. 

After  incision  or  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  drum  membrane  the 
ear  should  be  syringed  every  two  or  three  hours  with  a  warm  solution 
of  bichloride  (1  to  10,000),  or  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  or 
simply  with  a  sterile  salt  solution.  A  bulb  ear-syringe  of  soft  rubber 
or  a  fountain  syringe  may  be  used. 

In  most  cases  tlie  discharge  ceases  in  from  one  to  three  weeks ;  should 
it  continue  longer,  some  measures  for  checking  it  may  be  used.  The  use 
of  a  few  drops  of  a  1  to  3,000  solution  of  bichloride  in  sixty-five  per 
cent  alcohol  after  syringing  is  of  some  value.  It  should  be  used  with 
a  medicine  dropper.  When  the  discharge  has  become  foetid,  syringing 
once  a  day  with  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (1  to  2)  is  often 
useful.  A  persistent  discharge  often  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
child's  general  condition  is  poor,  and  improvement  in  this  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  variation  in  local  treatment. 

When  svTnptoms  pointing  to  acute  mastoiditis  are  present,  early 
free  incision  of  the  drum  membrane  is  indicated,  and  a  mastoid  ice- 
bag  should  be  applied  continuously  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  In 
addition,  in  older  children,  the  artificial  leech  may  be  placed  over  the 
antrum  or  the  mastoid  tip.  With  these  measures  the  inflammation  often 
subsides.  Regarding  operation  upon  the  mastoid,  my  own  belief  is  that 
it  is  now  performed  too  frequently  and  with  insufficient  indications, 
es])ecially  in  infancy  and  early  childhood.  The  operation  is  a  serious 
one,  and  at  this  age  its  immediate  risks  are  considerable.  I  have  per- 
sonally known  of  a  number  of  deaths  directly  connected  with  it,  and  of 
others  occurring  at  a  later  period,  where  the  child  was  worn  out  by  the 
long  after-treatment,  dying  perhaps  from  some  intercurrent  disease  or 
from  exhaustion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  to  which  patients  are 
exposed  who  are  not  operated  upon  have,  I  think,  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. In  my  own  exj>erience,  meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  and 
cerebral  abscess  do  not  occur  in  anything  like  the  proportion  of  cases 
that  the  surgeons  would  liave  us  believe.* 

While  1  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  operation,  and  am  quite 
sure  that  lives  are  often  saved  by  its  timely  performance,  I  would  in- 

*  The  records  of  the  New  York  Foundling  HoBpital,  with  a  resident  population  of 
about  800  infanta  and  young  children,  showed  573  cases  of  acute  otitis  in  five  years 
(1900  to  100-1  inclusive).  During  this  period  there  were  three  extensive  epidemics  of 
measles  with  a  total  of  1,034  cases;  166  cases  of  scarlet  fever;  578  cases  of  diphtheria; 
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sist  that  it  be  done  only  with  very  positive  and  clear  indications.  In 
infants,  localised  tenderness  is  difficult  to  determine;  and  fever  after 
acute  otitis  may  be  due  to  many  other  conditions.  In  very  3'oung  pa- 
tients we  should  therefore  insist  upon  other  symptoms  before  deciding 
to  operate.  The  risks  of  waiting  for  clearer  indications  are,  I  believe, 
much  less  than  tho^e  attendant  on  unnecessary  operation.  Often  the 
cause  of  the  temperature  is  found  in  the  lungs ;  and  not  very  infrequently 
a  moderate  pulmonary  congestion  or  bronchitis  becomes  a  pneumonia 
as  a  consequence  of  tlie  prolonged  aniesthesia  necessary  for  the  operation. 
With  infants  therefore  in  case  of  any  doubt,  as  to  diagnosis  or  tlie 
progress  of  the  case,  one  should  invariably  decide  against  operation,  or 
at  least  for  postponement.  With  older  children,  however,  conditions 
are  somewhat  different;  diagnosis  is  easier  and  the  operative  risk  much 
less. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  otitis  and  of  the  associated  conditions  is 
largely  surgical,  and  belongs  to  the  specialist;  but  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  general  practitioner  should  be  familiar  with  their  symp- 
toms, and  realise  the  danger  from  these  neglected  cases,  not  only  to  the 
function  of  hearing,  but  also  to  life  itself.  The  essential  thing  in  treat- 
ment is  that  the  o])eration  should  be  thorough  enough  to  secure  free 
drainage,  and  to  j)erinit  thorough  cleansing  of  the  parts.  Too  much 
can  not  be  said  against  the  expectant  treatment  of  these  cases,  or  again.^^t 
the  practice  of  prolonged  poulticing. 


and  l,t505  cases  of  pneumonia.  With  the  573  cases  of  otitis,  acute  mastoiditis  was 
recognised  and  recorded  in  hut  17  patients.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other  mastoid 
inflammations  were  overlooked.  In  this  institution,  however,  nearly  every  fatal  case 
comes  to  autopsy,  and  if  an  unrecognised  mastoiditis  had  led  to  a  fatal  result  the 
autopsy  records  should  show  it.  In  the  five-year  period,  900  autopsies  were  made. 
There  was  no  instance  recorded  of  abscess  of  the  brain  following  otitis.  There  were 
but  two  examples  of  acute  meningitis  following  otitis  with  mastoiditis;  but  there  were 
14  cases  of  acute  meningitis  secondary  to  other  conditions — pneumonia,  10;  to  peri- 
carditis, 2;  to  empyema,  1;  to  diphtheria,  1.  During  the  period  mentioned  there 
were  11  mastoid  operations  performed  in  the  hospital,  with  6  recoveries  and  5  deaths, 
all  from  causes  directly  connected  with  the  operation. 

If  mastoiditis  follows  otitis,  complicating  the  acute  infectious  diseases  of  early 
childhood  as  often  as  has  been  claimed,  we  must  admit  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  patients  may  get  well  without  operation. 


SECTION  IX. 
THE  SPECIFIC  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Accurate  classification  of  the  infectious  diseases  is  at  the  present 
time  impossible,  hut  there  are  two  quite  distinct  groups  into  which,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  those  here  considered  may  be  placed. 

The  first  group  includes  scarlet  fever,  measles,  rubella,  and  varicella. 
The  nature  of  the  specific  poison  in  each  of  these  is  as  yet  unknown. 
Tliey  are,  strictly  speaking,  c(mtagious;  for  it  is  practically  certain  that 
any  of  them  may  i)e  contracted  by  proximity  to  a  person  suffering  from 
the  disease,  without  actual  a)ntact.  In  no  one  of  these  diseases  is  the 
poison  given  off  in  a  single  definite  discharge,  and  in  no  one  is  there  a 
characteristic  visceral  lesion.  These  peculiarities,  together  with  the  fact 
that  thus  far  the  poison  of  each  of  these  diseases  has  resisted  all  attempts 
at  isolation,  render  it  not  improbable  that  the  exciting  cause  in  each  is 
.  some  other  variety  of  micro-organism  rather  than  a  bacterium. 

In  the  second  group  may  be  placed  diphtheria,  pertussis,  influenza, 
typhoid  fever,  and  tuberculosis,  in  each  of  which  the  spe<jific  poison  is  a 
known  form  of  bacterium.  Each  of  these  diseases,  except  pertussis  and 
influenza,  is  associated  with  definite  and  characteristic  visceral  lesions. 
The  poison  is  discharged  from  the  body  in  a  certain  well-understood 
manner  from  the  tissues  which  are  affected  by  the  disease,  and  in  no 
other  wav. 

Syphilis  and  malaria  have  not  been  included  in  either  of  the  above 
groups.    They  belong  in  a  class  by  themselves. 


CHAPTER   I. 

SCARLET  FEVER, 
{Scarlatina.) 

ScART.ET  FEVKR  IS  an  acutc,  contagious,  self-limited  disease,  one  attack 
usually  protecting  the  individual  through  life.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  usually  from  two  to  four  days;  that  of  invasion,  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours;  that  of  eruption,  from  four  to  six  days;  that  of 
desquamation,  from  three  to  six  weeks.  The  disease  may  be  communi- 
cated at  any  time  from  the  first  symptom  of  invasion  throughout  des- 
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quamation,  and  even  during  the  existence  of  purulent  discharges  from 
the  nose  or  other  mucous  or  serous  membranes.  It  is  usually  ushered 
in  by  vomiting,  fever,  and  sore  throat,  and  is  characterised  by  an  ery- 
thematous rash  appearing  first  upon  the  neck  and  spreading  rapidly  over 
the  entire  body.  Its  chief  complications  are  otitis,  adenitis,  and  mem- 
branous inflammations  of  the  pharynx,  which  frequently  extend  to  the 
nose,  rarely  to  the  larynx.  The  most  important  sequelae  are  otitis  and 
nephritis.  The  constancy  of  the  throat  infection  in  scarlet  fever  strongly 
points  to  the  pharynx  as  the  point  of  entry  of  the  infection. 

Etiology. — Analogy  leads  to  the  belief  that  scarlet  fever  is  due  to  a 
micro-organism,  but  as  yet  its  nature  has  not  been  discovered.     The 
complications  are  usually  associated  with  the  development  of  a  strepto- 
coccus.    Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  a  streptococcus  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease.    From  present  knowledge,  liowever,  it  appears  rather 
to  play  the  role  of  a  secondary  or  accompanying  infection,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  which  the  mucous  membranes  of  a  person  suffering  from 
scarlet  fever  seem  to  afford  most  favourable  conditions.    To  the  strepto- 
coccus may  be  ascribed  the  membranous  inflammations  of  the  tonsils 
and  pharynx,  the  otitis,  the  inflammation  of  the  lymph  nodes  and  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  and  probably  also  the  nephritis,  endocarditis, 
pneumonia,  and  joint  lesions.     In  many  of  the  above  conditions  the 
streptococcus  is  associated  with  other  pyogenic  germs,  and  in  some  cases 
with  the  diphtheria  bacillus.     The  exact  role  played  by   the   strepto- 
cocci and  by  the  virus  of  scarlet  fever  in  these  complications  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute,  the  probabilities  being  that  some  are  due  to  one  and 
some  to  both  of  these  infective  agents. 

Predisposition. — The  susceptibility  of  children  to  the  scarlatinal 
poison  is  much  less  than  to  that  of  measles ;  still,  it  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  adults.  Billington  (Xew  York)  records  observations  made  in 
twenty-six  families  living  in  tenements  where  little  or  no  attempt  at 
isolation  was  made.  In  these  families  there  occurred  forty-three  cases 
of  scarlet  fever ;  but  forty-seven  other  children,  although  unprotected  by 
previous  attacks  and  constantly  exposed,  did  not  contract  the  disease. 

Johannessen  reports  that  of  185  children  under  fifteen  years  who 
were  exposed,  twenty-eight  per  cent  contracted  the  disease;  while  of  314 
adults,  only  h\e  per  cent  contracted  the  disease.  It  may  be  stated  that, 
approximately,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  exposed  take  the 
disease.  The  susceptibility  is  not  great  in  early  infancy,  but  it  increases 
until  about  the  fifth  year,  after  which  it  steadily  diminishes.  Both  sexes 
are  equally  liable  to  scarlet  fever.  Epidemics  are  more  frequent  in  the 
fall  and  winter  than  in  summer,  and  cases  occurring  in  the  cold  montlis 
are  apt  to  be  more  severe.  Whitelegge,  in  6,000  cases,  found  the  highest 
mortality  in  the  month  of  October;  and  in  Caiger's  report  of  1,008  cases 
this  was  also  the  month  showing  the  greatest  mortality. 
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Tucuhation, — Of  113  cases  ^  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  could 
ho  accurately  determined,  it  was  as  follows: 


24  hours  or  less 6  cases. 

2  days 15  " 

3  "    28  " 

4  "     25  " 

5  "     6  " 

6  "     15  " 

7  "     8  " 


8  days 2  cases. 

9  "    5     " 

11     "    lease. 

14     "    1     " 

21     "    .• 1     " 

113  cases. 


Thus  in  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  these  it  was  between  two  and  six 
days,  and  in  sixty-six  per  cent  between  two  and  four  days.  Speaking 
generally  if,  after  exposure,  a  week  passes  without  symptoins,  the  chances 
of  infection  are  very  small.  A  short  incubation  is  nu)re  frequently  seen 
in  severe  than  in  mild  cases. 

^fode  of  Infection. — The  chief  source  of  infection  is  the  patient  him- 
self. It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever  can 
be  conveyed  by  the  breath,  but  it  surely  is  by  discharges  from  the  mucous 
membranes  involved,  probably  by  the  scales  during  desquamation,  and  by 
all  the  excretions  of  the  patient — ^urine,  fa?ces,  and  perspiration.  Infec- 
tion often  takes  place  from  the  carpets  or  furniture  of  the  sick-room, 
and  from  the  clothing  of  the  patient.  In  a  city,  the  bedclothing,  while 
airing  in  the  window,  has  been  known  to  convey  the  disease  to  an  adjoin- 
ing house.  Instances  are  recorded  of  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  by  the 
washing  of  infected  with  other  clothing.  Toys  or  books  may  be  carriers 
of  the  disease.  A  bouquet  of  flowers  sent  from  a  sick-room  to  an  insti- 
tution, in  one  instance  proved  a  vehicle  of  infection.  Cats,  dogs,  and 
other  domestic  animals  are  known  to  have  conveyed  the  disease.  Scarlet 
fever  is  sometimes  spread  by  food,  particularly  by  milk. 

The  transmission  of  the  disease  tlirough  a  third  person  is  not  fre- 
quent, but  numerous  instances  of  it  are  on  record.  The  persons  most 
likely  to  carry  it  are  the  nurse  and  the  physician.  Physicians  have  in 
many  cases  carried  scarlatina  to  their  own  children,  but  only  when  there 
had  been  very  direct  contact  with  the  patient,  and  where  the  interval 
before  seeing  the  second  child  was  short.  The  clothing  of  the  nurse 
may  be  almost  as  infectious  as  that  of  the  patient.  The  transmission  of 
the  disease  by  one  who,  although  living  in  the  house,  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  patient  is  extremely  improbable.  An  instance  is  re- 
corded in  Allbutt  where  scarlatina  was  transmitted  through  two  healthy 
persons. 

Duration  of  the  Infective  Period, — There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  disease  is  communicable  during  the  period  of  incubation.     It  is 

*  Part  of  these  are  from  personal  observation,  but  the  great  majority  are  isolated 
cases  scattered  through  medical  literature,  occurring  under  circumstances  which  made 
it  possible  to  dotcnniue  the  exact  length  of  the  incubation  period. 
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slightly  contagious  from  the  beginning  of  invasion,  before  the  rash 
appears.  Infection  appears  to  be  most  active  at  the  height  of  the  febrile 
period — from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day — and,  next  to  this,  during  the 
stage  of  active  desquamation. 

In  simple  cases,  the  average  duration  of  the  contagious  period  may 
be  placed  at  six  weeks,  or  until  desquamation  is  complete.  However, 
physicians  generally  have  been  accustomed  to  place  too  much  stress  upon 
the  danger  from  the  scales,  and  too  little  upon  that  from  the  discharges 
from  the  mucous  membranes.  Early  infection  comes  cliiefly  from  the 
throat,  nose,  or  possibly  tlie  breath.  Late  infection  may  arise  from  a 
purulent  otitis,  rhinitis,  chronic  pharyngitis,  suppurating  glands,  em- 
pyema, and  possibly  also  from  the  urine  in  nepliritis.  The  infectious 
nature  of  these  purulent  discharges  has  not  ])een  sufficiently  recognised. 
It  is  possible  for  them  to  convey  the  disease  during  a  period  of  several 
months.  One  case  is  recorded  in  which  scarlatina  was  communicated 
through  a  purulent  nasal  discharge  after  eleven  weeks ;  another  in  which 
the  opening  of  a  post-scarlatinal  empyema  in  a  surgical  ward  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever. 

In  winter  especially,  a  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  may  long  cH>ntain 
the  germs  of  infection.    Ashby  found,  on  careful  investigation,  that  fn»m 
two  to  four  per  cent  of  patients  discharged  from  a  scarlet-fever  hospital 
subsequently  conveyed  the  disease.     There  is  particular  danjger  from  a 
child  who  has  recently  had  the  disease  sleeping  with  other  children.     Line 
records  a  case  in  which  this  was  the  means  of  conveying  the  disease  after 
fourteen  weeks,  and  when  the  patient  had  been  considered  perfectly  well 
for  three  weeks.     It  is  impossible  to  say  that  at  any  specified  time  ab- 
solute safety  exists.    All  patients  before  being  discharged  from  a  hospital 
or  released  from  quarantine  in  private  practice,  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined as  to  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  quarantine 
continued  as  long  as  catarrhal  inflammations  are  present.     The  poison 
of  scarlatina  clings  more  tenaciously  to  clothing,  upholstery,  and  apart- 
ments than  that  of  any  other  infectious  disease,  possibly  excepting  tuber- 
culosis.    Authentic  cases  are  on  record  in  which  more  than  a  year  had 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  cases,  where  the  source  of  infection 
seemed  certain. 

Lesions. — The  only  characteristic  lesions  of  scarlatina  are  those  of 
the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  The  skin 
is  the  seat  of  an  acute  dermatitis  of  variable  depth  and  intensity.  There 
is  first  acute  liypcraMiiia,  followed  by  an  exudation  of  serum  and  cells  in 
the  corium,  especially  about  the  blood-vessels  and  hair  follicles.  There 
results  a  death  of  the  epidermis  which  is  thrown  off  in  the  desquamation. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  is  the  seat  of 
a  catarrhal,  membranous,  or  gangrenous  inflammation  which  rarely  in- 
vades the  larynx,  but  very  frequently  the  middle  ear  and  nose.    The  entire 
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oesophagus  is  often  the  seat  of  an  intense  congestion.  From  the  ear  the 
infection  may  extend  to  the  mastoid  cells,  the  meninges,  or  the  brain, 
and  from  the  nose  to  the  accessory  sinuses,  particularly  tlie  antrum 
of  Ilighmore.  All  the  lympli  nodes  about  the  neck  may  be  involved, 
the  infection  ending  in  cell-hyperplasia,  suppuration,  or  necrosis. 
The  (jellular  tissue  of  this  neighbourhood  may  also  become  infiltrated, 
this  being  followed  sometimes  by  suppuration  and  occasionally  by 
gangrene. 

The  most  constant  change  throughout  the  body,  according  to  Pearce, 
is  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid  tissue,  which  is  seen  everywhere.  The 
other  lesions  are  degenerations  due  to  the  scarlatinal  poison  alone,  or 
in  conjuncticm  with  the  various  forms  of  secondary  infection,  or  to 
the  latter  alone.  The  most  important  are:  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart;  areas  of  focal  necrosis  in  the  liver;  acute  degeneration  of  the 
kidney  or  acute  diffuse  nephritis;  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the 
Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen;  broncho-pneumonia,  gangrene,  or 
abscess  of  the  lung;  pleurisy,  which  is  often  purulent;  endocarditis, 
pericarditis;  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  inflammation  of  the 
joints.  These  vis<;eral  changes  will  be  considered  more  fully  under 
Complications. 

Symptoms. — Fnva.sio7t. — As  a  rule,  the  invasion  of  scarlet  fever  is  ab- 
nipt,  the  symptoms  at  the  onset  usually  being  directly  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  vomiting, 
a  ra])id  rise  in  temperature,  and  soreness  of  the  throat.  Often  the  vomit- 
ing is  repeated;  it  is  frequently  forcible,  and  without  nausea.  In  severe 
cases  the  rise  in  temperature  is  very  rapid,  to  104°  or  105°  F. ;  in  the 
mildest  cases  it  may  not  be  above  101°  F.  A  child  may  complain  of  sore- 
ness of  the  throat,  or  the  throat  symptoms  may  be  entirely  objective.  In 
most  severe  cases,  there  is  a  uniform  erythematous  blush  covering  the 
pharynx,  tonsils,  and  fauces,  but  on  the  hard  palate  there  are  minute 
red  j)oints.  The  appearance  of  this  is  usually  coincident  with  the  rise 
in  temperature.  Occasionally  membranous  patches  may  be  seen  upon  the 
tonsils  the  first  day,  but  not  generally  before  the  third  or  fourth  day.  In 
mild  cases  the  throat  shows  only  a  very  moderate  congestion.  Severe 
cases  arc  somi^times  uslu'red  in  by  ccmvulsions,  especially  in  very 
young  children.  Diarrhoea  is  not  uncrommon  in  summer.  There  is 
general  prostration,  which  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the 
fever. 

Eruption. — This  usually  appears  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours  after 
the  first  symptoms  of  invasion;  exceptionally,  not  until  the  third  or  even 
the  fifth  <lay.  A  later  appearance  than  this  is  somewhat  doubtful,  for 
the  rash  not  infrecjuently  recedes  and  reappears,  having  been  overlooked 
in  the  first  instance.  In  108  cases  observed  in  the  New  York  Infant 
Asylum,  the  duration  of  the  rash  was  as  follows: 
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Two  days  or  less 5 

Three  to  seven  days 81      " 

Eight  to  eleven  days 16 

Over  eleven  days 4 

Recurring 2 


« 

tl 


These  statistics  are  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  most  writers, 
that  the  rash  lasts  from  three  to  seven  days.  The  full  development  of 
the  rash  is  generally  seen  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  from  its 
first  appearance,  and  not  infrequently  the  whole  body  is  covered  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  hours.  Very  rarely  its  extension  is  so  slow  that 
it  is  two  or  tliree  days  before  the  body  is  covered.  Its  first  appearance 
is  almost  invariably  upon  the  neck  and  chest.  In  the  eases  of  moderate 
severity  the  typical  rash  is  seen.  Its  colour  is  red  rather  than  scarlet,  and 
on  close  inspection  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  very  minute  points  upon 
a  reddish  ground  giving  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  blush ;  or  the  back- 
ground may  be  wanting  and  only  the  punctate  eruption  shows.  These 
points  are  the  papillae  of  the  skin  and  hair  follicles.  The  rash  usually 
covers  tlie  entire  body  except  the  face.  This  may  be  the  seat  of  an 
ordinary  flush.  Even  in  cases  with  intense  eruption  the  central  part  of 
the  face  usually  escapes,  though  elsewhere  tlie  eruption  may  be  as  bright 
as  upon  the  body.  There  is  often  a  peculiar  pallor  about  the  mouth 
which  is  characteristic.  The  appearance  of  the  eruption  in  dark-skinned 
races  is  much  modified  and  often  difficult  of  recognition.  In  the  negro  the 
palms  and  soles  may  be  the  only  places  where  the  eruption  can  he  distin- 
guished.   Here  may  be  seen  a  ])right  red  blush  or  a  fine  papular  eruption. 

Variations  in  the  eruption  are  very  frequent  and  very  puzzling.     They 
occur  especially  in  the  very  mild  and  in  the  most  severe  cases. 

In  the  mild  cases  the  rash  is  not  seen  upon  the  face ;  it  is  often  faint 
upon  the  body,  and  may  be  present  only  upon  certain  parts;  when  the 
rash  is  faint  or  scanty  it  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  groins  and 
axillsp,  or  over  the  buttocks  and  back  of  the  thighs;  it  may  last  only 
one  day,  and  sometimes  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice  altogether. 
It  may  be  absent  in  some  very  mild  cases,  in  certain  others  where  the 
throat  symptoms  are  severe,  and  in  malignant  cases.  In  the  very  severe 
cases  many  irregularities  are  seen,  both  as  to  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  and  its  character.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as  large, 
irregular  patches;  again,  it  is  macular,  closely  resembling  the  rash  of 
measles ;  occasionally  it  is  of  a  dark  purplish  colour ;  and  very  rarely  it 
is  haemorrhagic.  Not  infrequently  an  eruption  of  fine  vesicles  is  seen, 
especially  on  the  chest,  axillae,  and  abdomen.  It  is  seen  both  in  mild 
and  severe  cases.  This  is  especially  diagnostic.  A  well-developed  bright 
rash  indicates  strong  heart  action,  and  a  sudden  recession  of  the  rash 
is  a  sign  of  heart  failure.  Often  a  rash  which  is  faint  and  doubtful  in 
character  may  be  brought  out  fully  by  a  hot  bath. 
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With  the  eruption  at  its  height,  there  is  intense  itching  or  burning* 
of  the  skin,  and  in  severe  cases  considerable  swelling,  chiefly  noticeable 
upon  the  hands  and  face. 

Desquamation, — Shortly  after  the  rash  has  faded,  about  the  eighth 
day,  there  begins  an  exfoliation  of  the  dead  epidermis,  known  as  des- 
(iuaination.  Tliis  is  even  more  characteristic  of  the  disease  than  is  the 
rash.  It  is  usually  first  seen  upon  the  neck  and  chest,  where  it  appears 
as  fine  flakes.  The  desquamation  of  the  trunk  is  completed  in  from 
one  to  three  weeks.  If  baths  and  inunctions  are  being  used,  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  It  continues  longest  where  the  epidermis  is  thickest — viz., 
upon  the  hands  and  feet — and  here  it  lasts  from  four  to  seven  weeks,  and 
not  infrequently  eight  weeks.  The  appearance  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
during  desquamation  is  characteristic.  The  finger  tips  usually  peel  first, 
and  the  new  epidermis  is  pink  and  fresh-looking,  while  that  which  has 
not  yet  separated  is  of  a  dull  gray  colour  and  loosened  at  the  margin. 
Occasionally  the  epidermis  of  a  considerable  part  of  a  finger  may  be 
loosened  at  once,  so  that  a  partial  cast  may  be  thrown  off  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove.  Sometimes  the  patient  comes  under  observation  for  the  first 
time  during  desquamation,  the  history  of  the  early  symptoms  being 
doubtful  or  absent.  Such  desquamation  as  has  been  described,  occurring 
both  upon  the  hands  and  feet,  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
scarlet  fever,  no  matter  what  the  history  may  be.  In  rare  instances 
desquamation  may  include  loss  of  the  hair  and  the  nails. 

1.  The  Mild  Cases, — The  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  nothing  being  noticed  until  desquamation  occurs.  Usually, 
however,  there  is  a  rather  abrupt  invasion,  with  vomiting  and  a  tempera- 
ture from  100°  to  103°  F.  The  tonsils  and  pharynx  are  congested,  while 
the  palate  shows  a  punctate  redness  somewhat  like  the  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. The  papilla*  of  the  tip  and  borders  of  the  tongue  are  enlarged. 
Nearly  always  within  twenty-four  hours  the  rash  makes  its  appearance, 
generally  first  upon  the  neck  and  chest.  Very  often  it  is  not  seen  upon 
the  face,  but  is  abundant  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  rash  fades  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  has  disappeared  by  the  fifth  day.  There  is 
very  little  prostration,  the  child  often  being  with  difficulty  kept  in  bed. 

^riie  highest  temperature  is  coincident  with  the  full  eruption,  and 
is  usually  seen  during  the  first  thirty-six  hours  of  the  disease.  It  grad- 
ually falls  to  normal  by  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Some  examples  are 
shown  in  Fig.  180.  In  the  mildest  cases  the  temperature  may  never  be 
above  100°  F. 

Desquamation  is  often  faint  over  the  body,  but  is  unmistakable  over 
the  hands  and  feet.  It  begins  about  the  end  of  the  first  week,  always 
being  most  marked  where  the  eruption  has  been  most  intense. 

The  mild  cases  are  usually  uncomplicated,  but  the  possibility  of  otitis 
and  of  late  nephritis  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  as  these  may  occur 
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even  with  the  mildest  attaiks.  'Die  difliculties  in  diagnosis  in  nuld 
attacks  of  ecarlet  fever  are  often  great.  It  should  be  remembeted  thii 
these  cases  are  just  as  contagious  as  severe  ones,  and  tliat  from  a  mild 
attack  a  severe  one  is  often  contracted.  It  is  frequently  by  these  mild 
cases  that  this  disease  is  spread  in  schools.  In  dispcDsaries  I  have  ofta 
seen  patients  desquamating  from  scarlet  fever,  who  had  been  attending 
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180. — Mild  Scarlbt  Fevbr,  Thrc*  caacs  occurring  Bucceesivety  in  the  same  fninilr. 
3iBgnaaiB  not  mode  until  the  third  raaf  developed,  at  which  time  the  first  one  was  found 
o  be  desquaniatiug  in  a  typical  niuuncr. 


school  regularly  up  to  the  time  when  they  were  brought  for  treatment 
for  nephritis  or  some  other  disease. 

2.  Ctues  of  Moderate  /SVirnVy.— The  onset  is  sudden  with  vomiting, 
which  is  usually  repeatetl,  rarely  with  con\-ulsionB.  The  temperature 
rises  rapidly,  and  by  tiie  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  has  reached 
104°  or  10.5°  F.  The  rash  generally  appears  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  and  its  intensity  is  usually  in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  attack.  A])pcaring  first  upon  the  neck  or  chest,  it  eitenda  rapidly. 
covering  the  entire  trunk  and  extremities,  often  in  a  few  hours.  It  is 
generally  typical  in  appearance,  being  made  up  of  minute  points,  but  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  uniform  blush,  which  has  been  compared  to  a 
boiled  lobster.  Little  change  takes  place  in  the  rash  for  four  or  five 
days.  After  this  it  fades  quite  rapidly,  and  disappears  by  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day. 

The  throat  resembles  that  of  the  mild  form,  except  that  the  redness 
is  more  intense  and  there  is  slight  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  fauces,  and 
uvula,  and  often  pain  upon  swallowing.  Occasionally  small  yellowish 
patches  are  seen  upon  the  tonsils  by  the  second  or  third  day,  but  these 
can  be  wiped  off  and  are  not  distinctly  membranous.  There  is  usually 
a  moderate  discharge  of  a  eero-purulont  character  from  the  nose.  The 
IjTnph  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  swollen  and  quite  tender.  The 
tongue  may  be  coated  in  the  centre  and  show  bright  red  points  at  its 
borders  and  tip,  or  it  may  be  quite  red  and  show  the  prominent  papilla 
everywhere — the  "  strawberry  tongue  " ;  while  not  eiclusively  seen  in 
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Fig.   181.— Ttpical  Teuperatdrb  Cubve   ov   Uncom- 

PLICATBD     SCA&LGT    FBVBR    OF    MODERATE    SBTBRTTT. 

Girl  three  years  old. 


scarlatina,  this  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  value.     It  is  rarely  seen 
bcforo  tlip  third  day,  and  may  continue  several  days  or  even  weeks. 

During  tJie  height  of  the  fever  there  is  restlessness,  thirst,  and  not 
infrequently  slight  delirinm.  The  temperature  usually  readies  the  inaxi- 
iiiiiHi  by  the  second  day,  and  falls  gradually,  but  even  in  uncomplicated 
cases  the  fever  often 
lasts  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days  (Fig.  181). 
The  pulse  in  the  early 
iwirt  of  tlio  disease  is 
rapid,  its  frequency  Iw- 
ing  usually  out  of  pro- 
portion to  tlie  height 
of  the  temperature. 
There  is  much  pros- 
tration, frequently  fol- 
lowed hy  quite  a  marked 
degree  of  ana'mia. 

This  form  of  the  disease  rarely  proves  fatal  apart  from  complieationa. 
The  com |>Ii cations  seen  most  frequently  in  this  form  of  scarlet  fever  are 
adenitis,  otitis,  and  pneumonia.     Nephritis  is  the'only  common  sequel. 

3.  The  Severe  Cases. — The  severe  type  of  scarlet  fever  usually  de- 
clares itself  from  the  beginning.  Tiie  incubation  is  short,  and  the  full 
rasii  may  be  seen  within  a  few  hours  after  the  initial  symptoms.  It  is 
usually  intense  and  covers  the  entire  Inxly,  even  including  the  face.  In 
other  cases  the  eruption  is  delayed,  often  scanty,  and  may  disappear  in 
a  few  hours.  The  disease  assumes  one  of  two  fairly  distinct  types;  one 
is  characterised  hy  the  severity  of  the  general  toxa>mia,  the  other  by  the 
predominance  of  the  throat  symptoms.  In  the  first  group  the  toxemia 
is  shown  hy  the  height  of  the  tem(xTature,  the  severity  of  the  nervous 
syiiiptoiTia,  and  the  profound  canliac  depression.  The  temperature 
quickly  rises  often  to  10.5"  or  106°  F.,  and  usually  remains  steadily  high 
until  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  nervous  Bynijitoins  aro  groat  pros- 
tration and  delirium,  which  is  sometimes  active,  but  more  often  low  and 
muttering.  The  pulse  is  very  rapid,  16(1  to  ISO  Ix'ing  not  uncommon; 
it  is  weak,  compressible,  often  irregular,  and  the  muscular  sounds  of  the 
heart  arc  feelile.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  almoRt  invariably  albuminous, 
Ha'uiorrhagcs  from  the  mouth,  the  nose,  or  other  mucous  membranes 
are  occasionally  seen.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  this  form  is  gen- 
erally from  five  to  seven  days.  Exceptionally  the  symptoms  develop  with 
greater  intensity,  and  death  follows  in  three  or  four  days.  A  shorter 
duration  than  this,  the  so-called  malignant  scarlet  fever,  is  exceedingly 
rare. 

In  the  second  group  with  predominant  throat  symptoms  the  first 
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three  or  four  days  may  show  nothing  more  than  ca^cs  of  the  modente 
type.  Memliranous  patclu*  apiMar  upon  tlie  tonsils  and  spread  to  the  soft 
palate,  uvula,  and  pharynx,  xoiiietimes  to  the  nose  and  through  the  Ed- 
fltachian  tulie  to  the  ear,  very  rarely  involving  tlie  larynx.  The  luucotH 
membrane  of  the  nioiitli  is  inleiisely  cungititod,  ami  often  partly  t-overed 
by  membrane;  there  are  Bordes  on  tlie  lips  and  teeth,  and  there  may  be 
superficial  ulcers,  which  bleed  readily.  The  glands  of  the  neck  swell 
rapidly,  often  to  a  great  size,  and  the  cellular  tissue  about  them  is  infil- 
trated. The  head  is  thrown  back  to  relieve  the  dyspncen  which  the  pres- 
sure from  this  swelling  occasions.  There  is  an  abundant  discliarge  from 
the  nose  and  mouth;  the  breath. is  very  offensive.  Tlie  general  eyniptonu 
are  those  of  a  severe  septicBemia.  The  temperature  ia  steadily  high, 
usually  between  10.3°  and  1(15°  F.,  for  about  a  week,  after  whioh  in  cases 
ending  in  recovery  it  slowly  falls  unless  complications   develop    (Figs. 
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Pia.  182. — Ttpical  TEUPBBATnRE  CnHVB  or  Severe  Scarlet  Feter  Endino  nr 
Recovbrt.  Prolonged  course  due  to  severe  throat  Bymptoms  lastms  from  second  to 
aiith  day,  otberwisc  uncomplicated;  boy  twelve  yeora  old. 


182,  184,  185).  But  even  in  uncomplicated  cases  the  fever  pometiniif 
continues  for  three  weeks.  In  fatal  cases  the  temperature  may  be  stead- 
ily high  till  death  (Fig.  183),  or  it  may  fluctuate  widely.  Tlie  ]mW 
is  rapid,  weak,  and  irregular.  There  is  complete  anorexia;  both  food 
and  Htimulanta  may  have  to  be  given  by  gavagc.  There  is  low  delirium 
or  apathy,  and  sometimes  all  the  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  condition  are 
present. 

Signs  of  a  broncho- pneumonia  may  be  found  in  the  chest,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  or  early  in  the  second,  acute  otitis  often  de- 
velops. The  urine  is  rarely  free  from  albumin,  but  the  amount  present 
is  not  usually  great;  there  may  be  hyaline  and  epithelial  casts,  and  some- 
times blood.  In  some  cases  the  throat  symptoms  predominate;  in  others, 
those  of  general  sepsis,  but  more  frequently  the  two  arc  combined  and 
are  directly  proportionate  to  each  other.  In  still  other  cases,  instead  of 
the  membranous  inflammation,  it  may  be  of  a  gangrenous  character, 
and  extensive  sloughing  may  take  place  in   the  pharynx  or  the  ttdlu- 
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Inr  tissue  of  tlic  neck,  Ronicliiiiet)  exposing  or  even  opening  the  great 

'I'lic  duration  of  the  eyinptoms  in  canes  with  severe  angina  is  from 
pcveii  tii  fdurti'cu  days.  There  in  increasing  prostration  and  Jinally  a 
se|)tic  stupor,  with  deatli  from  exhaustion,  from  heart  faihiro,  or  from 


Fio.  183. — Severe  Scarlbt  Fbveh,  Heme  Ttpb;  Death  on  Fochteenth  D*t.    IntciiBB 

anKinii:  otitis;  tiephritis:  necrotic  i'iflmnniwli"n  of  cervical  lymph  glands;  gitl  Beven 

yean  old ;  death  Trom  heart  failure- 
Some  cimipliealion — hroncho-pnennionia,  pleurisy,  nephritis,  licenior- 
rhagcs  following  slougiiing,  jwricarditis,  or  endocarditis.  In  cases  which 
recover,  the  acute  symptoms  nearly  always  <ontimie  for  a  full  month; 
and  after  escaping  the  dangers  of  sepsis  and  the  early  comiilicatJonB, 
the  child  liaa  still  to  nin  the  gaunth^t  of  all  Ihe  late  com |)lica lions — 
nephritis,  pneumonia,  endocarditis,  pyjvmia,  etc.  A  case  may  prove  fatal 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventh  week;  nearly  all  such  results  are  due 
to  nephritis  or  to  its  complications. 

4.  Sunjical  .^t-arlpt  Fever. — The  existence  of  a  special  form  of  scarlet 
fever  occurring  in  patients  with  recent  wounds  or  those  who  have  been 
subjected  to  surgical  o|»eration8,  while  stoutly  maintained  by  several 
writers,  has  been  vigorously  denied  hy  others.  The  question  is  one  dif- . 
ficult  of  solution  on  account  of  (he  close  similarity  at  times  existing  be- 
tween the  symptoina  of  scarlet  fever  and  sepsis,  and  the  necessity  of 
deciding  in  an  undoubted  case  whether  the  infection  with  scarlet  fever 
was  dependent  upon  or  coiwiiient  with  the  wound. 

Hamiltim,  from  a  study  of  171  reported  cases,  reached  the  concluBJon 
that  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  special  form  of  scarlet  fever  rests  upon 
the  rejMirts  of  cases  usually  meagre,  and  careful  analysis  of  these  would 
lead  one  to  consi<ier  them  rather  as  septic  than  as  scarlatinal  infections; 
that  when  there  was  undoubted  evidence  of  scarlet  fever,  there  was  no 
proof  that  it  was  in  any  way  due  to  the  ci)incident  wound,  and  that  there 
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is  as  yet  no  convincing  proof  in  the  literature  that  surgical  scarlet  ferer 
is  anything  more  than  scarlet  fever  in  the  wounded.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  observed  clinically  cases  wliich  seem  to  admit  of  no  other 
reasonable  explanation  than  that  an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  a  recent 
wound,  or  even  possibly  a  varicella  vesicle,  may  be  the  jK>int  of  entry 
of  the  scarlatinal  infection,  instead  of  the  more  usual  portal,  tlie  pharynx. 

Belapses,  Becurrences,  and  Second  Attacks. — As  a  rule,  one  attack  of 
scarlatina  gives  immunity  through  life.  The  exceptions  are  very  few, 
but  are  well  authenticated.  I  liave  seen  but  once  an  undoubted  instance 
of  a  second  attack  in  the  same  individual. 

Relapses  or  recurrences  within  a  brief  period  after  the  first  attack 
are  more  frequent.  There  are  to  be  excluded  the  cases  of  pseudo-relapses 
in  which  the  rash,  liaving  temporarily  subsided  for  two  or  three  days, 
reappears;  also  those  where  the  rash  varies  in  intensity  from  time  to 
time;  and,  lastly,  the  cases  in  which,  occurring  late  in  the  disease,  it  is 
due  to  septicaemia  or  pyaemia.  They  are  comparable  to  the  relapses  of 
typhoid  fever.  They  occur  most  frequently  during  desquamation,  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  twenty-fourth  days.  There  may  be  not  only 
a  new  eruption,  but  a  rise  of  temperature,  sore  throat,  and  vomiting,  just 
as  in  the  initial  attack.  These  recurrences  are  sometimes  shorter  and 
milder  than  the  first  attack,  but  this  is  by  no  means  uniform,  since 
Korner  mentions  eight  cases  where  the  second  attack  proved  fatal. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  second  attacks,  the  liability  to  errors  in 
diagnosis  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  only  cases  included  which  have  pre- 
sented t}T)ical  symptoms. 

Special    Symptoms,    Complications,    and    Sequelas. — Temperature. — 
The  temperature  curve  of  this  disease  is  quite  characteristic.      There 
is  usually  seen  an  abrupt  rise,  the  maximum  being  reached  on  the  sec- 
ond day;  there  follows  a  period  of  variable  duration,  generally  lasting, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  from  two  to  five  days,  in  which  the 
fluctuations  are  very  narrow;  then  a  gradual  decline  to  normal,  which 
is  reached  in  the  milder  cases  in  about  a  week ;  in  those  which  are  more 
severe,  in  about  two  weeks.    This  typical  curve  (Figs.  179  and  180)  is 
seen  in  the  great  proportion  of  uncomplicated  cases  which  end  in  recov- 
ery.    Deviations  from  it,  therefore,  are  important  as  indicating  that 
some  complication  exists.    The  explanation  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
development  of  otitis,  adenitis,  nephritis,  pneumonia,  etc.    Severe  throat 
symptoms  prolong  the  temperature  but  do  not  usually  modify  its  course. 
In  very  severe  cases  ending  fatally  the  high  temperature  is  prolonged. 
In  any  case,  a  rise  after  the  third  day  is  unfavourable. 

Throat, — Three  distinct  forms  of  angina  are  seen  in  scarlatina :  sim- 
ple or  erythematous,  membranous,  and  gangrenous. 

1.  Erythematous  Angina. — This  can   hardly   be  ranked   as   a   com- 
plication, as  it  is  nearly  as  constant  as  the  scarlatinal  rash.     Usually 
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thiTt?  is  only  the  iiitcnHo  general  ])lu8h  over  the  entire  pharynx  with 
the  fine  red  point-8  upon  the  hard  palate;  but  there  may  be  seen  upon 
the  tonsils  grayish-yellow  spots  resembling  those  of  follicular  tonsil- 
litis, which  can  be  wiped  off,  leaving  a  clean  surface.  This  simple 
angina  is  at  its  height  with  the  maximum  temperature,  and  fades  as 
the  temperature  falls.  It  does  not  often  extend  to  adjacent  mucous 
mombranes. 

2.  Membranous  Angina. — Tliese  cases  were  formerly  classed  as  scar- 
latinal diphtheria,  and  whether  this  process  was  identical  with  primary 
diphtheria  or  not,  was  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Cultures  have  shown  that  the  great  majority  of  these  inflammations  are 
not  true  diphtheria,  but  are  due  to  the  streptococcus. 

The  lesions  of  this  form  of  angina  are  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
Membranous  Tonsillitis.  Usually  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  dis- 
ease an  exudaticm  appears  upon  the  tonsils,  and  in  the  milder  cases  it 
covers  only  the  tonsils.  In  the  most  severe  form  it  may  be  seen  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  onset,  sometimes  before  the  eniption  appears. 
Beginning  upon  the  tonsils,  the  membrane  rapidly  spreads  to  the  entire 
pharynx,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  even  to  the  middle  ear.  In  colour  it  may  be  gray,  greenish,  or 
almost  black.  There  is  so  much  swelling  of  the  throat  that  swallowing 
becomes  difficult.  The  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  and 
the  enlarged  lymph  glands  produce  great  external  swelling,  which  may 
extend  like  a  collar  from  ear  to  ear.  The  breath  has  a  foul  odour,  the 
nasal  discharge  is  thin  and  foetid,  and  nasal  respiration  is  obstructed,  so 
that  the  mouth  is  open  constantly.  It  is  surprising  that  the  larynx  is  so 
seldom  invaded. 

These  local  changes  are  accompanied  by  constitutional  symptoms  of 
great  severity,  which  are  due  to  a  general  streptococcus  septictemia; 
broncho-pneumonia  and  nephritis  are  very  frequent,  otitis  is  almost  con- 
stant, and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  not  uncommon.  The 
enij)tion  is  often  irregular  and  late  in  appearing. 

The  frequency  with  which  diphtheria  coexists  with  scarlatina  varies 
greatly.  In  hospital  practice  the  proportion  often  runs  as  high  as  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent.  In  private  practice  it  is  much  lower.  In  some  epi- 
demics it  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  others.  The  streptococcus  an- 
gina is  usually  seen  at  the  height  of  the  disease;  true  diphtheria  may 
occur  at  any  time,  even  during  convalescence.  Very  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  upon  the  appearance  of  the  membrane.  The  only  jx)sitive 
means  of  differentiation  is  by  cultures,  which  should  invariably  be  made 
from  th(»  throat  of  <»very  patient  admitted  to  a  scarlet-fever  hospital,  and 
of  every  case  in  private  practice  showing  any  exudate  upon  the  tonsils. 
If  the  first  culture  is  negative  and  the  throat  symptoms  increase,  re- 
peated cultures  should  be  made. 
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3.  (langrenous  Angina. — This  is  seen  only  in  tlic  worst  t-ascs  of  scai 
let  fever.  The  process  may  be  gangrenous  from  the  outset,  or  prettde 
by  a  membranous  inflammation.  It  is  sometimes  insidiouB  in  its  jIi 
velopment.  There  is  a  fcetid  odour  to  the  breatli,  an  irritating  dischani 
from  the  nose  and  mouth,  with  very  great  glandular  swelling.  The  toi 
Bils  are  gray  or  grayi8h-})lack  in  colour,  and  large  masses  of  necrot 
tissue  may  be  removed  with  the  forceps  from  the  tonsils,  uvula,  fauit 
or  pharynx,  and  sometimes  sloughing  occurs  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  li 
neck.  Blood-vessels  of  considerable  size  are  sometimes  opened,  ar 
serious  or  even  fatal  haemorrhage  may  result.  The  constitutional  sm] 
toms  are  those  of  great  asthenia,  prostration,  and  profound  caohexi 
followed  almost  invariably  bv  a  fatal  terminatiim. 

Lymph  Nodes. — These?  are  swollen  in  all  cases  accompanied  by  seve 
angina.  The  inflammation  may  be  simply  an  acute  hyperplasia,  or 
may  go  on  to  suppuration  and  necrosis.  Abscess  does  not  often  occi 
at  the  height  of  the  disease,  but  the  early  swelling  may  almost  complete 
subside  only  to  riMnir,  and  su])j)uration  nuiy  take  place  even  a.s  la 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  confined  to  t\ 
glands  or  be  complicated  by  suppuration  in  the  cellular  ti.ssue  of  tJ 
neck. 

CrlhiUtis  of  the  Nerh. — This  usually  occurs  toward  the  end  of  tl 
first  week,  and  is  associated  with  grave  throat  symptoms.  Bapid  aB 
extensive  infiltration  occurs,  the  skin  becomes  tense  and  brawnv,  tl 
head  is  held  back,  and  there  may  be  considerable  dyspna»a.  The  infi 
tration  may  be  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lymph  glands  or  i 
may  be  diffuse.  Unless  relieved  by  early  incision,  the  diffuse  form  ma 
result  in  suppuration  and  extensive  slougliing,  which  may  be  dee 
enough  to  lay  bare  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck.  This  is  a  coinjdicatioi 
of  the  gravest  possi])le  import.  Death  may  occur  from  septiciemia  be 
fore  or  after  sloughing  or  from  haemorrhage  due  to  opening  by  ulcera 
tion  of  the  external  carotid  or  some  of  its  branches;  or  there  mav  h 
associated  tlirombosis  of  t'  e  jugular  vein,  leading  to  thrombosis  of  th< 
lateral  sinus,  meningitis,  or  pya»mia. 

Ears. — The  otitis  is  due  to  direct  extension  of  the  infection  fron 
the  rhino-pharynx.  It  is  the  most  frequent  complication  of  scarlatina 
and  in  doubtful  cases  may  have  some  diagnostic  importance.  As  a  rule 
the  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  liability  to  otitis.  It  is  more  fre 
quent  in  winter  than  at  other  seasons,  and  is  closely  connected  with  th< 
severity  of  the  throat  symptoms.  In  an  epidemic  occurring  in  the  Nev 
York  Infant  Asylum  in  spring  and  summer  there  were  73  cases  of  scar 
latina  and  not  one  of  otitis.  In  a  fall  and  winter  epidemic  in  the  sam< 
institution  two  years  later,  of  43  cases  20  per  cent  had  otitis.  Of  4,39' 
cases  reported  by  Finlayson,  otitis  occurred  in  10  per  cent,  and  of  1,00^ 
cases  reported  by  Caiger,  in  13  per  cent.    In  Burkhardt's  statistics  tin 
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proportion  was  as  high  as  33  per  cent.    Of  cases  accompanied  by  severe 
throat  symptoms  otitis  in  present  in  fully  75  \>er  cent. 

As  a  rule,  both  ears  are  affected.  Otitis  is  most  fre<|uent  early  in  the 
scooiid  week,  but  may  oct^ur  at  any  time,  even  during  convalescence,  in 
the  I'iisi's  wht-n  it  developH  at  the  lieight  of  the  disease  thnre  arc  in  fioriic 
cases  no  new  symptoms;  in  others  there  ia  pain  and  deafness  and  a  rise 
in  the  temperature,  which  may  fall  after  paracentesis  or  rupture  of  the 
drum  membrane,  or  there  may  be  extension  to  the  niastoii)  (Fig.  18-1). 


s  Scarlet  Fever;  Otittb;  Mabtoiditis;  Death.  Typirnl  gymptnms 
and  temperature  curve  until  fourtctuth  diiy;  uerondary  riafi  o(  tompcraliire  from 
otilin;  doubto  purari'iiti'aiH  on  the  fiftecoth  day:  mastoid  oppration  oti  the  sixteenth 
d&y:  death  twelve  huuni  latiT  from  septicBmin;  boy  five  yean  old. 


The  otitis  is  often  overlooked  unless  the  ears  are  rcj^ilarly  examined. 
The  form  of  int!ammation  may  be  catarrhal  or  purulent,  the  latter  being 
often  nccom|nniii^]  hy  necrotic  changes. 

Bezold  makes  the  following  report  upon  185  caaes  showing  the  dis- 
astrous consoqueiiccfl  of  searlatinal  otitis:  "In  30  there  was  entire 
destruction  of  the  membrana  tyinpani;  in  59  the  perforation  comprised 
two-thirda  or  more  of  the  membrane;  in  15  there  was  total  loss  of  hear- 
ing on  one  side,  and  in  R  of  the  cases  upon  both  sides ;  in  77  of  the  coses 
the  hearing  distance  for  low  voice  was  leas  than  twenty  inches." 

As  a  cause  of  permanent  deafness  and  deaf-mutism,  no  disease  of 
childhood  compares  in  iniiM)rtance  with  scarlet  fever.  May  haa  collected 
statistics  of  5,(ii;i  di-af-nmtos,  of  whom  532  owed  their  wmdition  to 
otitis  following  scarlet  fever. 

Kidneyn. — Albuminuria  accompanies  nearly  all  the  severe  cases  of 
warlet  fever.  In  many  this  is  simply  the  ordinary  febrile  albuminuria 
due  to  acute  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  In  those  with  severe  throat 
c(mi plications,  and  in  nearly  all  the  septic  cases,  there  is  an  acute  diffuse 
nephritis:  the  interstitial  changes  may  l)o  very  marked  and  the  kidneys 
contain  minute  abaceeses.    This  occurs  at  the  height  of  the  febrile  proceaa 
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and  is  rarely  accompanied  by  dropsy ;  but  albumin,  casts,  and  ctcii  blorf 
may  be  found  in  the  urine.  The  most  severe  and  the  most  characteristic 
renal  complication,  and  that  generally  designated  as  poat-scarlali»A 
nephritis,  is  a  diffuse  nephritis,  with  ciiaDges  in  tlie  glomeruli  as  ibe 
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Q.  185.— Scarlet  Fever  op  Modebate  Sevehity  Followed  nr  Fata 
Elariy  symptoms  typical  aud  utiromi)lirBl«)^  twpnty-tirst  day  vomiting;;  twenly-fifth 
day  ummic  convulsions;  diutth  twunty-oiith  day.  No  dropHy;  urine  never  bdo* 
10  ounces  in  tnenty-four  hours;  girl  ten  years  old. 


most  striking  feature.  It  usually  develops  during  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  tlie  disease,  and  may  follow  mild  as  well  as  severe  cases  (Fig. 
18.5),  The  onset  may  ho  gradual,  with  (lro])By  aud  urinary  changes, 
usually  accompanied  by  a  slight  rise  of  temperature;  or  it  may  be  abrupt, 
without  dropsy  but  with  convulsions,  suppression  of  urine,  and  very 
high  tem|«;rature. 

The  charai-teristic  urine  is  of  a  reddish  or  smoky  colour  and  scanty. 
It  contains  a  large  amount  of  albumen,  often  sufEcient  to  render  the 
urine  solid  upon  boiling.  Under  the  microscope  there  are  seen  kA 
blood  cells,  pua  cells,  epithelial  ceils,  and  casts  of  every  variety.  Death 
may  take  place  from  acute  urieniia,  or  the  attack  may  be  followed  by 
permanent  damage  to  the  kidneys.  It  is  more  fully  described  with  the 
Diseases  of  the  Kidney, 

Joints. — Acute  articular  rheumatlRm  may  occur  coincidently  with  the 
development  of  the  scarlatinal  rash,  and  occasionally  during  convales- 
cence in  patients  wiin  have  a  prcdispoflition  to  that  disease.  Acute  pwcII- 
ing  of  the  joints  is  sometimes  of  pyemic  origin.  In  pyiemic  arthritis  the 
large  joints  are  usually  involved  and  tbe  lesions  are  apt  to  be  multiple. 
Joint  disease  may  occur  as  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  when  it  is  sec- 
ondary to  disease  of  the  bone  or  to  periarticular  abscesses  opening  into 
the  joint. 

The  foregoing  include  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  joint  complica- 
tions seen  in  scarlet  fever.  The  most  frequent  and  most  characteristic 
form  of  inflammation  is  scarlatinal  synovitis,  often  improperly  called 
scarlatinal  rheumatism.  It  occurs  in  diflerent  epidemics  with  varying 
frequency.  Carslaw  (Glasgow),  in  533  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  met  with 
synovitis  in  60  jiatients.    It  is  seldom  seen  in  children  under  three  yeara 
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of  age,  and  is  most  frequent  after  five  years.  It  may  occur  in  mild  as 
well  as  in  severe  cases.  According  to  Ashby,  synovitis  develops  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  The  symptoms 
are  generally  mild,  and  are  followed  by  prompt  recovery.  Suppuration 
is  rare.  Any  of  the  joints  may  be  attacked,  but  those  of  the  wrist,  hand, 
elbow,  or  knee  are  most  frequently  affected.  The  symptoms  are  redness, 
moderate  pain,  swelling,  which  is  usually  due  to  synovial  distention,  and 
sometimes  a  slight  rise  in  temperature.  The  duration  is  generally  but 
three  or  four  days,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  spontaneous  recovery.  Be- 
sides these  milder  cases  tliere  occurs  a  much  more  severe  form,  which 
may  develop  later,  even  during  convalescence.  It  is  not  very  acute,  but 
is  accompanied  by  fever,  and  both  the  fever  and  swelling  may  continue  for 
many  weeks.  Eecovery  may  be  complete  or  some  joint  disability  may 
remain  and  chronic  arthritis  may  follow. 

Lungs. — The  pulmonary  complications  of  scarlet  fever  are  neither 
so  frequent  nor  so  important  as  those  of  measles.  Broncho-pneumonia 
is  usually  found  at  autopsy  in  septic  cases  where  death  has  occurred  later 
than  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  it  is  not  generally  recognisable  so  early 
by  physical  signs. 

In  septic  cases  pleuro-pneumonia  sometimes  occurs  early  in  the  dis- 
ease and  at  other  times  late,  generally  associated  with  nephritis,  but 
occasionally  without  it.  It  is  always  a  serious  condition,  and  not  in- 
frtKjuently  a  direct  cause  of  death.  Empyema  may  follow  pleuro-pneu- 
monia or  occur  with  pyaemia  or  nephritis,  but  with  the  latter,  simple 
serous  pleurisy  is  more  common.  (Edema  of  the  lungs  occurs  chiefly 
with  nephritis,  in  which  it  is  the  most  common  cause  of  death. 

Heart, — Cardiac  murmurs  are  frequent  at  the  height  of  the  disease; 
in  fact  the}'  are  heard  in  almost  all  severe  cases.  Endocarditis  and  peri- 
carditis are  oftenest  seen  in  septic  cases,  and  with  post-scarlatinal  neph- 
ritis. Endocarditis  may  be  simple  or  malignant,  and  may  lead  to  em- 
bolism during  convalescence.  Some  degenerative  changes  in  the  cardiac 
muscle  are  probal)ly  present  in  all  the  severe  cases.  Acute  dilatation  may 
result,  which  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  death. 

Blond, — In  all  cases  tlu«re  is  a  rapidly  progressing  anaMuia  that  lasts 
into  convalescence.    The  reduction  in  the  red  cells  in  an  average  case  is 
al)out  one  million.    The  chief  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  number 
and  character  of  the  white  cells.     In  mild  cases  there  may  be  only  a 
moderate  increase  in  their  number,  usually  to  from  10,000  to  14,000. 
It  is  in  cases  of  moderate  severity  that  the  characteristic  changes  are 
found.     In  these  there  is  a  decided  leucocytosis  which  appears  early, 
attains  its  maximum  about  the  fourth  day,  and  gradually  declines  until 
the  normal  is  reached,  which  may  not  be  until  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
week.    The  maximum  is  usually  about  30,000  to  35,000 ;  although  it  may 
be  as  high  as  75,000.     During  the  first  week  the  polymorphonuclear 
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neutrophiles  form  from  J>0  to  95  per  cent  of  these  cells ;  the  eosiDophik 
as  well  as  the  lymphocytes  are  diminished.  After  tlie  fifth  or  sixth  day. 
there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  tlie  eosinophiles  which  attain  their  maximum, 
sometimes  20  \wt  cent  of  the  total  leucoctytes,  between  the  fourteentb 
and  twenty-first  days.  After  the  third  week  they  gradually  diminish. 
Exceptionally  there  is  found  in  convalescence  a  relative  lymphocytosis, 
wliich  may  be  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  Complications,  nephritis  excepted, 
usually  show  actual  as  well  as  relative  increase  in  the  polyrnorj>honuclo4r 
neutrophiles.  In  malignant  and  ra})idly  fatal  cases  there  is  usually  a 
very  small  proportion  of  cosinoi)hilcs,  and  little  if  any  leucocytosis,  though 
exceptionally  it  may  be  high. 

Digestive  System. — Functional  disturbances  are  very  frequent,  and,  in 
fact,  are  seen  in  most  of  the  cases,  but  organic  changes  are  rare.  Vomit- 
ing is  the  mode  of  onset  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  rarely  continues 
throughout  the  attack.  Late  in  the  disease  it  is  a  frequent  symptom  of 
uraemia.  Diarrlio?a  may  be  associated  with  it  under  both  conditions. 
The  tongue  is  nearly  always  coated,  and  clears  off  in  quite  a  characteristic 
way,  which,  with  the  prominent  papilla^  gives  rise  to  the  *^  strawberry  " 
appearance.  Catarrhal  stomatitis  is  a  very  frequent  complication,  and 
in  many  cases  of  severe  membranous  angina  the  same  process  is  seen  in 
the  buccal  cavity. 

Nervous  System, — Nervous  complications  and  sequelae  are  seen  less 
frequently  with  scarlatina  than  with  most  of  the  infectious  diseases  of 
•such  severity.     Convulsions  are  frequent  at  the  outset,  and   generaJJj 
indicate  a  severe  attack,  though  not  invariably  so.     Occurring  late  in 
the  disease,  they  are  usually  due  to  uraemia,  and  may  be  a  cause  of  death. 
Meningitis  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  otitis,  in  pyaemic  cases,  and 
sometimes  with   post-scarlatinal   nephritis.     Paralysis  from   peripheral 
neuritis  is  rarely  seen.     Hemiplegia  sometimes  occurs  from  meningeal 
haemorrhage,  or  from  embolism  secondary  to  endocarditis  and  associated 
with  nephritis.    Chorea  was  noted  as  a  sequel  in  only  three  of  533  cases 
reported  by  Carslaw.    In  a  report  of  187  cases  of  epilepsy,  Wildermuth 
states  that  it  followed  scarlet  fever  in  12  cases.    Insanity  has  been  occa- 
sionally observed,  the  usual   form  being  acute  mania,  with  complete 
recovery  in  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Gangrene, — Cases  of  symmetrical  gangrene  after  scarlet  fever  have 
been  reported.  The  parts  generally  affected  are  the  buttocks,  thighs, 
and  arms,  but  it  may  occur  almost  anywhere.  The  pathology  of  these 
cases  is  obscure.  The  process  usually  begins  in  several  places  simul- 
taneously, or  in  rapid  succession,  and  advances  steadily  till  dcatli 
occurs. 

Other  Infectious  Diseases. — Diphtheria  is  most  frequently  seen,  and 
may  be  present  even  when  there  is  no  distinct  membrane. 

Scarlatina  may  also  l)e  complicated  by  measles,  varicella,  or  facial 
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erysipelas,  and  occasionally  by  variola  or  typhoid  fever.  The  symptoms 
are  often  an  irregular  commingling  of  those  belonging  to  the  two  dis- 
eases. They  may  begin  simultaneously,  or  more  frequently  one  develops 
as  the  other  is  subsiding. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  characteristic  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  are  the 
abrupt  onset,  usually  with  vomiting,  the  marked  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, the  erythematous  condition  of  the  throat,  the  punctate  eruption  on 
the  hard  palate,  with  the  appearance  of  the  rash  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  later  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  tongue.  The  diffi- 
culties of  diagnosis  usually  depend  upon  irregularities  in  the  eruption. 
The  variations  are  seen  in  the  mildest  and  in  tlie  most  severe  cases. 
In  the  former  the  rash  may  be  of  short  duration,  often  less  than  a  day, 
and  in  consequence  easily  overlooked;  or  it  may  be  present  only  upon 
certain  parts  of  the  body  instead  of  being  dilfuse.  In  every  doubtful 
case  the  groins,  axilla;,  and  loins  should  be  closely  scrutinised  for  a  punc- 
tate eruption.  In  very  severe  attacks  also  the  rash  may  be  uncertain. 
It  may  appear  late  or  recede  after  being  fully  out,  or  it  may  be  lueinor- 
rhagic  or  in  irrcguhir  blotches  instead  of  a  uniform  blush.  In  all  (-ases, 
too  much  stress  sliouhi  not  be  placed  upon  tiie  rash  alone. 

Until  we  have  some  exact  means  of  laboratory  diagnosis  as  in  typhoid 
fever,  malaria,  and  diphtheria,  an  absolute  diagnosis  will  in  certain  cases 
be  impossible.  Sometimes  the  diagnosis  remains  doubtful  until  the  end, 
although  occasionally  confmnatory  evidence  may  be  obtained  even  in 
convalescence.  Thus,  a  patient  may  desquamate  in  a  manner  so  typical 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  preceding  illness;  again, 
the  occurrence  of  a  characteristic  sequel,  such  as  nephritis  in  the  third 
or  fourth  week,  may  testify  strongly  for  scarlatina  as  the  primary  disease; 
and,  finally,  the  outbreak  of  undoubted  cases  among  children  who  have 
bi»en  in  contact  with  the  patient  is  practically  conclusive,  always  pro- 
vided other  sources  of  infection  can  be  excluded.  Desquamation,  how- 
ever, follows  so  many  other  erupt i<ms  that  when  slight  or  irregular  one 
siiould  not  rely  ui)on  it  as  an  evidence  of  scarlet  fever,  but  (mly  uj^m 
a  typical  exfoliation  upon  the  hands  and  feet.  It  is  a  point  of  some 
practical  importance  not  to  oil  the  skin  of  a  patient  when  awaiting 
(lcs(juanmtion  for  diagnosis,  as  this  alters  very  nmch  the  characteristic 
appearances.  In  some  puzzling  epidemics  the  length  of  the  incubation 
may  be  of  material  assistance  in  the  diagnosis;  where  this  is  regularly 
more  than  a  week,  one  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  is  not  dealing  with 
scarlet  fever. 

Scarlet  fever  with  severe  throat  symptoms  and  doubtful  eruption 
can  i)e  distinguished  from  diphtheria  only  by  cultures,  which  siiould 
be  mach?  early  and  repeated  if  the  iirst  result  is  uncertain.  Measles  is 
distinguished  from  scarlet  fever  by  the  length  of  the  invasion,  the 
catarrhal  symptoms,  and  the  slowly  spreading  eruption,  but  most  of 
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all  by  Koplik's  spot^.  Much  more  difficult  is  it  to  distinguish  betweoa 
mild  scarlatina  and  rubella.  In  rubella  the  important  thing  is  that^ 
althougli  the  rash  may  be  well  marked,  often  covering  the  body,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  few  or  entirely  absent.  In  scarlet  fever 
with  an  eruption  of  the  same  intensity  there  is  almost  invariably  » 
considerable  elevation  of  temperature,  usually  102®  or  103**  P.,  and  t 
bright  red  throat. 

There  are  so  many  skin  eruptions  which  may  resemble  that  of  scarlet 
fever,  that  it  is  always  hazardous  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
from  the  eruption  alone.    This  is  especially  true  of  sporadic  cases  occur- 
ring in  infants;  there  is  seen  at  this  age  a  great  variety  of  eruptions, 
usually  associated  with  digestive  disturbances,  which  closely  simulate  a 
scarlatinal  rash;  but  most  of  them  are  of  short  duration.     A  scarlatini- 
form  erythema  is  occasionally  seen  after  diphtheria  antitoxine,  also  in 
influenza,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  varicella,  which    may   cause 
them  to  be  mistaken  for  scarlet  fever,  or  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  diseases  are  present.    The  same  is  the  case  with  the  septic  erj^hema 
occurring  in  surgical  patients.     Belladonna,  quinine,  and   occasionally 
antipyrine,  the  salicylates  and  aspirin  may  produce  eruptions  more  or 
less  closely  resembling  that  of  scarlet  fever.    This  is  also  true  of  some 
cases  of  urticaria  and  other  forms  of  skin  disease.    Eruptions  resembling 
scarlet  fever  may  also  arise  from  irritation  due  to  clothing,  to  heat,  to  the 
local  application  of  irritants  to  the  chest,  such  as  camphorated  oil,  etc. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  cases  reported  as  relapsing  scar- 
latina are  really  examples  of  recurring  erythema,  particularly  as  some 
of  the  latter  are  followed  by  a  desquamation  which  is  very  similar  to 
that  after  scarlatina.     In  all  doubtful  conditions  great  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  constitutional  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — There  is  no  disease  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  foretell 
the  outcome  than  in  scarlet  fever.  Cases  apparently  of  the  mildest  type 
not  infrecjiiently  develop  serious  symptoms  and  even  complications  that 
could  not  be  foreseen.  Symptoms  indicating  a  bad  prognosis  are,  very 
high  temperature,  especially  one  which  continues  to  rise  for  the  first  thrt^ 
or  four  days,  and  severe  nervous  and  throat  symptoms.  The  most  com- 
mon cause  of  death  is  the  disease  itself,  the  scarlatinal  toxaemia.  Prom 
this  cause  more  than  half  the  deaths  occur.  Next  are  the  complications, 
cardiac,  pulmonary,  renal,  otitic,  mastoid  and  cerebral,  given  in  the  order 
of  their  frequency.  The  mortality  of  scarlet  fever  varies  much  in  dif- 
ferent epideniics.  In  some,  nearly  all  the  cases  are  of  a  mild  type,  and 
the  mortality  may  be  as  low  as  3  or  4  per  cent;  in  others,  a  severe  or 
malignant  type  prevails,  and  it  may  be  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  The 
disease  is,  as  a  rule,  more  fatal  in  the  youngest  infants,  becoming  less 
so  as  age  advances.  This  is  well  shown  in  two  epidemics  in  the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum.    There  were — 
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Under  one  year 29  cases;  mortality,  55  per  cent. 

From  one  to  two  years 37      '*  "         22   "       " 

From  two  to  three  years 28      "  "  7   ''       " 

Over  three  years 23      "  "  0   "       " 

In  the  first  epidemic  the  general  mortality  was  12.5  per  cent;  in 
the  second  it  was  33  i)er  cent  in  the  same  class  of  children. 

The  following  are  the  mortality  records  from  various  European 
sources : 

Ashby,  Manchester  Hospital 681  cases;  mortality,  12.2  per  cent. 

Koren,  a  single  epidemic 426      "              "          14.0    "       " 

Bendz,  Copenhagen 22,a36      *'              *'          12.2    "       " 

OUivier,  three  Paris  hospitals  for  five  years .  .  893      "              "          14.0    "       " 

Fleischmann,  five  epidemics 1,356      "              **         10.0 


(i       it 


The  general  mortality  of  the  disease  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be 
from  12  to  14  per  cent;  it  is,  however,  much  higher  than  this  among 
young  children,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

New  York  Infant  Asylum 116  cases  under  5  years;  mortality,  20  per  cent. 

Ashby,  Manchester  Hospital 259      "        "     5      *'  "  23    "       " 

Bendz not  stated     *'     5      "  "  13    "       " 

Heubner 136  cases      '*     7      "  "30    '*       " 

Fleischmann not  stated     '*     4      "  "         43    "       " 

Under  five  years  of  age  the  average  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  is, 
therefore,  lx}tween  20  and  30  per  cent. 

Prophylaxis. — Even  the  mildest  cases  should  be  isolated  for  four 
weeks,  and  all  cases  until  desquamation  is  complete.  If  complications 
exist,  such  as  otitis,  rhinitis,  pharyngitis,  empyema,  or  suppurating 
glands,  the  quarantine  should  be  continued  until  these  conditions  arc 
cured.  Patients  should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  children  for 
at  least  a  montli  after  all  symptoms  have  subsided,  and  should  be  for- 
bidden to  sleep  with  other  children  for  three  months.  Children  in  the 
house  who  liave  not  been  exposed  to  the  disease  should  Ik?  immediately 
sent  away;  and  those  who  have  been  exposed,  separately  quarantined  for 
at  least  a  week.  After  recovery,  the  patient,  before  mingling  with  other 
children,  should  have  at  least  two  disinfectant  baths,  the  entire  body 
being  scrubl)ed  with  soap  and  water  and  then  washed  in  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  (1  to  50)  or  bichloride  (1  to  5,000),  and  every  particle  of 
clothing  changed.  The  hair  and  the  scalp  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  disinfected. 

The  nurse  should  be  quarantined  with  the  patient,  and  sliould  not 
mingle  with  other  memliers  of  the  family  until  a  complete  change  of 
clothing  has  been  made,  and  hands  and  face  and  hair  thoroughly  disin- 
fected. The  nurse  and  all  others  in  close  contact  with  a  severe  case 
should  use  frequently  an  antiseptic  gargle  and  a  nasal  spray.    The  room 
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should  be  in  that  part  of  the  house  most  easily  quarantined,  usually  on 
the  top  floor;  <liiring  the  attack  it  should   he  stripped    of  upholstery, 
hangings,  and  carpet,  and  should  he  freely  ventilated  and  kept  ad  clean 
as  possible.     All  dust  should  he  removed  with  damp  cloths  wliich  should 
afterward  be  burned;  the  floor  should  occasionally  ]ye  s])rink]cd  with  a 
bichloride  solution   (1  to  1,000).     The  presence  in  the  room  of  ves^ls 
filled  with  antiseptic  fluids  is  of  no  practical  value.     Tlie  same  may  be 
said  of  sheets  wet  in  carbolic  or  other  solutions  and   hung  about  the 
room.      Carbolic-acid   poisoning    has   been   known  to    result    from   this 
practice.     After  an  attack  it  should  be  remembered   that    the  room  is 
probably  a  greater  source  of  danger  than  the  patient.      Smooth  walls 
should  be  wiped  with  damp  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  bichloride  solution 
(1  to  2,000).     The  wood-work  should  be  washed  in  the  same  solution 
and  the  floor  scrubbed  with  it.     After  a  thorough  cleaning,   wiiile  the 
floor  is  still  wet  and  walls  damp,  the  apartment  should   be   fumigated 
with  sulphur,  or  l)etter  with  formaldehyde.     Of  the  various  nietliods  of 
generating  formaldehyde,  that  of  Wilson  ^  is  j)robably  the  cheapest,  sim- 
plest, and  most  effective.     If  fumigation  is  to  be  eflicient  the  room  must 
1)0  tightly  closed,  all  cracks  being  stopped  with  cotton,  and  larger  opt»n- 
ings  about  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces  sealed  by  i)asting  jjaper  over 
them.     Bedding,  cushions,  pillows,  carpets,  etc.,  should  be   hung  over 
chairs  or  upon  lines  strung  about  the   room.     Books  should    be   sus- 
pended from  covers  so  that  the  leaves  are  exposed.     After  fumigation, 
the  room  should  remain  closed  for  twelve  hours.    After  a  severe  case,  the 
walls  should  be  painted  or  whitewashed,  or  if  papered,  the  wall-paper 
should  invariably  be  renewed  and  the  wood-work  repainted.      Simply 
airing  a  room  after  an  attack  is  of  little  or  no  benefit.    An  instance  is 
on  record  of  a  patient  contracting  the  disease  in  a  room  in  which  the 
windows   had  been   open   constantly  for  three  months.     The   carpets, 
bedding,   hangings,  and   upholstery  can   he   disinfected  only   by    steam 
under  pressure.     Where  this  is  impossible,  after  a  severe  case  the  mat- 
tress and  pillows  should  be  burned.    Bedding,  blankets,  and  other  articles 
should  be  boiled. 

The  bedclothes,  linen,  and  clothing  removed  from  the  patient  during 
an  attack,  should  be  put  at  once  into  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to 
20),  or  zinc  sulphate  four  ounces,  common  salt  two  ounces,  and  water 
one  gallon,  and   afterward   boiled  in  the  same  solution.     Instead   of 

'  For  each  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  space  there  is  required  1  lb.  of  absolutely  quick  lime, 
6  oz.  of  a  40-per-cent  solution  of  formaldehyde,  2  oz.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alumi- 
num sulphate.  The  ingredients  may  be  mixed  in  a  bucket  or  bowl,  which  should 
stand  upon  wood  or  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  as  considerable  heat  is  generated. 
The  lime  is  first  moistened  with  water;  then  the  two  solutions  previously  mixed  are 
poured  on  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  lime  by  stirring.  The  liberation  of  the 
formaldehyde  gas  takes  place  very  rapidly,  practically  all  of  it  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.     For  a  large  room  several  receptacles  are  better  than  a  single  large  one. 
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liand kerchiefs,  pieces  of  old  nuisliu,  surgeon's  gauze,  or  absorbent  cot- 
ton should  he  used  for  cleansing  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  patient 
and  burned  inmiediatelv. 

The  physician  in  attendance  should  leave  his  coat  and  overcoat  in 
an  anteroom,  and  put  on  a  cap  and  a  long  gown  or  rubber  coat,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cover  all  his  clotliing.  Rubber  gloves  may  be  worn  as 
an  additional  j)recaution.  The  gown  and  caj)  shoidd  always  be  worn  in 
the  sick-room,  and  boiled  or  disinfected  when  the  case  is  finished.  For  a 
single  visit  the  overcoat  may  be  worn  in  the  room,  but  the  clothing 
should  he  changed  before  visits  to  other  children  are  made.  After  every 
visit  the  physician's  hands  and  face  shouhl  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
soai)  and  then  with  a  disinfectant  solutirm.  A  physician  in  attendance 
upon  scarlatinal  patients  should  not  attend  obstetric  cases  or  other 
patients  with  recent  wounds. 

Schools  are  hot-beds  for  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever.  Tho  greatest 
sources  of  danger  are  the  mild  or  walking  cases  in  which  the  disease  has 
not  been  recognised,  and  the  clothing  of  patients  who  have  had  a  severe 
form  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  a  child  should  be  kept  from  school  six 
weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  the  certificate  of  a  physician 
should  be  required  before  readmission,  stating  not  only  that  the  des- 
quamation is  complete,  but  also  that  the  child  is  suffering  from  no 
sefjuela?.  Other  children  in  the  household  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend 
schools  of  any  kind  during  the  period  of  active  symptoms;  they  should 
be  kept  at  home  on  the  average  for  a  month.  This  precaution  is  neces- 
sary, first,  because  they  might  carry  the  disease  from  the  patient  at  home; 
secondly,  because  otlu^rwise  they  might  themselves  attend  school  while 
suffering  from  the  disease  in  a  very  mild  form  or  during  the  period  of 
invasion.  When  the  sick  child  is  completely  isolated,  the  danger  from 
the  first  source  is  very  slight.  During  severe  epidemics  it  frequently 
becomes  necessarv  to  close  all  schools. 

During  desquamation  the  spread  of  the  disease  may  be  in  a  measure 
prevented  by  the  free  use  of  inunctions  and  warm  antiseptic  baths.  All 
the  excreta  from  the  patient  should  be  disinfected  throughout  the  dis- 
ease, best  by  a  carbolic  solution  (1  to  20).  If  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are 
to  be  transported,  this  should  be  done  only  in  a  vehicle  which  can  be 
easily  disinfected.  Under  all  circumstances  as  few  persons  as  possible 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  patient. 

In  general,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  danger  is  first  from  the 
patient,  secondly  from  the  room,  and  thirdly  from  the  nurse.  Special 
attention  should  always  be  given  to  the  complete  and  immediate  isolation 
of  the  first  case  which  appears  in  an  institution  or  community,  which 
should  apply  to  mild  as  well  as  severe  forms  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — There  is  as  yet  no  specific  for  scarlet  fever.  The  physi- 
cian's duty  in  the  average  case  consists  in  (1)  establishing  proper  quar- 
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antine  and  the  carrying  out  of  adequate  means  of  disinfection;  (2)  the 
hygienic  care  of  the  patient;  (3)  directing  the  diet;  (4)  watching  for 
complications^  especially  otitis  and  nephritis.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  otitis  is  rarely  accompanied  by  pain  or  tenderness^  and  is  recognised 
only  by  an  examination  of  the  ears;  also  that  severe  and  fatal  nephritis 
may  follow  mild  as  well  as  severe  cases. 

Mild  attacks  require  no  medicine.  Children  should  be  kept  in  bed 
for  at  least  a  week  after  the  fever  has  subsided,  and  upon  a  diet  of  milk 
and  farinaceous  food  with  plenty  of  water  for  a  period  of,  three  weeks. 
This  is  an  important  matter  in  the  prevention  of  nephritis.  During 
the  height  of  the  eruption,  tlie  intense  itching  of  the  skin  may  be  allayed 
by  sponging  with  a  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution,  or  by  inunctions  with 
vaseline,  or  by  the  free  use  of  rice  or  talcum  powder.  Plenty  of  fresh 
air  should  always  be  secured  in  the  sick-room.  As  soon  as  the  fever 
and  rash  have  disappeared,  daily  warm  baths  with  soap  and  water  should 
be  used,  after  which  the  entire  body  should  be  anointed  with  vaseline, 
with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  desquamation.  In  case  the  skin  becomes 
irritated  by  this  treatment,  bran  baths  may  be  substituted  for  soap 
and  water. 

The  temperature  does  not  usually  require  interference  when  it  only 
occasionally  rises  to  104°  or  104.5°  F.  But  if  there  is  hyperpyrexia,  or 
a  temperature  which  ranges  from  104°  to  105.5°  F.  or  over,  antipyretic 
measures  are  called  for.  Hydrotherapy  is  much  safer  and  more  certain 
than  drugs.  Sometimes  sponging  is  sufficient,  but  in  the  great  propor- 
tion of  cases  the  pack  or  bath  is  required.  The  use  of  water  in  the 
reduction  of  temperature  is  especiaUy  indicated  in  septic  cases  with 
typhoid  symptoms,  and  in  those  with  pronounced  cerebral  symptoms. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  employed  will  depend  upon  the  duration 
of  its  application.  It  is  generally  better  to  use  prolonged  sponging  or 
bathing  with  tepid  water  than  water  at  a  lower  temperature  for  a  sliorter 
period. 

The  nervous  symptoms  are  frequently  better  controlled  by  ice  to  the 
head  and  by  cold  sponging  than  by  medication.  Antipyretic  drugs  may 
be  relied  upon  to  control  restlessness  and  promote  sleep,  and. in  mild 
cases  to  effect  a  moderate  reduction  in  temperature.  Phenacetine  is 
usually  to  be  preferred. 

As  soon  as  the  pulse  becomes  weak  or  rapid  and  irregular,  or  the 
first  sound  of  tlie  heart  feeble,  stimulants  should  be  given,  no  matter  at 
what  stage  of  the  disease.  In  septic,  or  malignant  cases,  or  in  those 
accompanied  by  severe  angina,  adenitis,  or  cellulitis,  stimulants  should 
be  used  freely.  Digitalis  is  especially  valuable  when  the  pulse  is  weak 
and  the  tension  low.  It  may  be  given  alone  or  combined  with  caffein; 
one  minim  of  the  fluid  extract  of  digitalis,  and  gr.  ^  of  caffein  being 
the  initial  doses  for  a  child  of  five  years. 
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The  erjrthematous  sore  throat  requires  no  treatment  except  the  use 
of  a'  bland  gargle.  If  there  is  a  profuse  nasal  discharge^  gentle  nasal 
syringing  with  a  warm  saline  or  boric-acid  solution  may  be  used  with 
the  hope  of  preventing  infection  of  the  middle  ear.  The  local  treat- 
ment of  the  throat  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  cases  of  severe  angina. 

Milder  forms  of  adenitis  require  no  local  treatment.  When  severe, 
the  glands  should  be  covered  with  ichthyol,  and  an  ice-bag  applied  con- 
tinuously. Pojilticing  almost  invariably  does  harm.  If  an  abscess  forms, 
early  incision  should  be  practised. 

The  ears  of  patients  with  severe  throat  symptoms  should  be  examined 
daily  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  performing  paracentesis 
should  this  become  necessary.  Any  rise  in  temperature  should  direct 
attention  to  the  ears.  The  indications  for  the  operation  are  the  same 
as  in  other  severe  forms  of  otitis. 

The  physician  should  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  the  development 
of  nephritis,  not  only  during  the  febrile  period,  but  also  during  con- 
valescence. Bepeated  examinations  of  the  urine  are  absolutely  necessary. 
These  are  much  facilitated  by  having  a  rack  of  test  tubes  and  the  ordi- 
nary reagents  for  detecting  albumin  in  the  sick-room,  so  that  the  physi- 
cian may  himself  examine  daily  a  fresh  specimen  of  urine.  The  nurse 
should  be  instructed  to  measure  and  record  accurately  the  twenty-four 
hours^  urine  throughout  the  attack.  The  treatment  of  scarlatinal 
nephritis  has  been  considered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Diseases  of  the 
Kidney.  Diffuse  cellulitis  of  the  neck  calls  for  free,  early  incision  as  the 
only  means  of  preventing  extensive  sloughing. 

Sera  prepared  by  means  of  several  different  varieties  of  streptococci 
have  been  produced  and  extensively  used  without  any  uniform  or  striking 
success.  One  has  been  produced  by  Moser  (Vienna),  concrerning  whose 
effects  there  is  much  more  favourable  evidence.  Escherich,  Bokay,  and 
other  reliable  Continental  observers  in  their  reports  have  declared  that 
its  effects  are  not  less  striking  than  those  obtained  from  diphtheria 
antitoxine.     It  is  not  yet  available  in  this  countrv. 

During  convalescence,  the  urine  should  be  frequently  examined; 
antiseptic  gargles  and  a  nasal  spray  should  l^  used  as  long  as  a  purulent 
discharge  from  the  nose  or  pharynx  continues. 


CHAPTER   II. 

MEASLES. 
(Rubeola,  MarbiUi.) 

Measles  is  an  epidemic  contagious  disease,  more  widely  prevalent 
than  any  other  eruptive  fever ;  very  few  persons  reach  adult  life  without 
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contracting  it.  One  attack  usually  confers  immunity.  It  is  higlily  con- 
tagious even  from  the  beginning  of  the  invasion,  and  spreads  with  gireaii 
rapidity  from  the  patient  to  all  susceptible  jyersous  exposed.  The  infet-- 
tious  agent,  however,  (1(k»s  not  cling  so  long  to  clotliing-  or  apartments 
as  does  that  of  scarlet  fever.  Measles  has  a  }>eriod  of  incubation  of 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  days;  a  gradual  invasion  of  three  or  four  days 
witli  symptoms  of  an  acute  coryza,  and  a  maculo-j)apular  omptiou  which 
apix»ai"s  first  upon  the  face  and  spreads  slowly  over  the  body,  and  which 
lasts  from  four  to  six  days.  This  is  followed  by  a  fine  bran-like  des- 
quamation, wliicli  is  complete  in  about  a  week.  The  mortality  is  low, 
except  among  infants  and  delicate  chiklren,  in  whom  it  may  reach  30 
or  even  40  per  cent.  In  institutions  for  infants  and  young  children 
no  disease  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  measles,  not  onlv  on  account  of 
its  severity,  but  from  the  frequency  with  which,  in  sucli  subjects,  it  ia 
complicated  by  bronclio-pneumonia. 

Etiology. — Tlie  essential  cause  of  measles  is  as  yet  unknown.  It  is 
generally  believed  to  be  due  to  a  micro-organism,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
scarlatina,  all  attempts  to  isolate  it  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful. 
The  virus  is  one  which  possesses  remarkable  powers  of  diffusion,  but 
whose  viabiUty  is  much  less  than  that  of  most  of  the  pathogenic  genna 
which  are  known.  Only  a  short  exposure  is  recjuired  to  comnuinic*te 
the  diseasi*,  and  even  close  proximity  to  a  patient  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary. One  instance  has  come  under  my  own  observation  where  measles 
was  apparently  conveyed  by  an  exposure  of  half  an  hour  across  a  hos- 
pital ward,  a  distance  of  at  least  fifteen  feet. 

Frcdittposifion. — Aery    young    infants    do    not    so    readily    contract 
measles,  but  all  other  children  are  extremely  susceptible.      The  dist^ase 
broke  out  in  a  cottage  of  the  Xew  York  Infant  Asylum  which  was  occu- 
pied by  twenty-three  children,  nearly  all  of  them  being  under  two  years 
old;  only  four  escaped,  all  tliese  being  under  live  months  old.     In  an 
epidemic   reported    i)y   Smith   and    Dabney,   110   unprotected    chihiren. 
b(»tween  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  years,  were  exposed   and   only 
two  escaped.    In  the  Xursery  and  Chikrs  Hospital,  during  an  epidemic, 
there  were  02  children  over  two  years  of  age;  five  were  protected  by  a 
previous  attack  and  escaped ;  of  the  remaining  57  children,  55  took  the 
disease.    There  were  also  in  the  institution  113  children  under  two  years 
old ;  of  this  number  78  per  cent  took  the  disease;  but,  although  a  num-^ 
ber  were  exposed,  not  one  child  under  six  months  old  contracted  measles. 
The  age  of  the  persons  affected  depends  nmch  upon  the  length  of  time 
since  the  last  outbreak  of  the  disease.    In  an  epidemic  occurring  in  the 
Island  of  riuernsey,  where  the  disease  had  not  prevailed  for  many  years, 
all  ages  were  affected,  the  youngest  being  twelve  days  old,  and  the  oldest, 
a  man  aiul  wife,  each  aged  eighty  years.    Somer  has  reported  an  instance 
of  an  eruption  of  measles  appearing  in  a  child  twelve  hours  after  birth ; 
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the  motlier  was  suffering  from  the  disease  at  the  time.  Gautier  has 
collected  six  additional  cases,  where  measles  either  existed  at  the  time 
of  birih  or  developed  within  a  few  hours  after  it. 

Except,  then,  in  early  infancy,  the  probabilities  are  very  strong  that 
every  child  exposed  to  measles  will  contract  the  disease.  Occasionally, 
however,  one  is  seen  who  seems  insusceptible  to  the  poison,  no  matter 
how  close  the  exposure. 

Epidemics  of  mcasJes  are  more  frequent  and  more  severe  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  They  are  least  frequent  and  mildest  during 
the  autumn  months. 

Incubation, — In  144  cases,'  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  could 
be  definitely  traced,  it  was  as  follows : 

Incubation  of  less  than  nine  days 3  cases. 

"  "  nine  or  ten  days 22      " 

"  '    eleven  to  fourteen  days 9.")      " 

''  "  fift<»en  to  seventeen  days 19      ** 

"  '*'  eighteen  to  twenty- two  days. 5      " 


Thus  in  fifi  per  cent  of  tlie  cases  the  incubation  was  between  eleven  and 
fourteen  days,  and  in  only  one  rase  was  it  less  than  a  week.  The  con- 
stancy of  the  incubation  period  is  strikingly  shown  in*  some  epidemics. 
Thus  in  the  one  reported  by  Smith  and  Dabney  in  an  institution  in 
Virginia,  exactly  eleven  days  after  the  rash  appeared  in  the  first  case, 
the  disease  developed  in  twenty  children — no  cases  having  occurred  in 
the  interval. 

Duration  of  the  Infective  PeriocL — This  is  much  shorter  than  in 
scarlet  f(»ver,  and  the  average  duration  may  be  placed  at  three  weeks. 
llaig-Brown  discharged  fifty -eight  cases  on  or  before  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  the  disease,  and  in  no  instance  was  measles  spread  by  these 
children.  Kansom,  however,  records  one  instance  in  which  it  was  com- 
numicated  thirty-one  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  rash. 

Measles  is  highly  contagious  from  the  beginning  of  the  catarrhal 
symptoms.  A  case  occurred  in  the  Babies'  Hospital  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, in  which  a  child  conveved  the  disease  four  davs  before  the  rash 
ap|x»ared.  Kansom  reports  another  precisely  similar.  An  instance  has 
lH?en  related  to  me  by  Dr.  S.  \V.  Lambert,  where,  of  thirteen  little  girls 
who  were  at  a  children's  party,  only  one  escaped  measles,  the  source  of 
infection  being  a  child  who  showed  no  rash  until  the  following  day ;  the 
child  who  escaped  had  previously  had  measles.  The  |>eriod  of  greatest 
contagi<m  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  general  belief  l)eing  that  it  is 
coincident  with  the  highest  temperature,  the  full  eruption,  and  the  most 
severe  catarrhal  symptoms. 

*  About  twenty-five  of  these  are  taken  from  my  own  records;  the  remainder  are 
mainly  isolated  cases,  scattered  through  medical  literature.     The  incubation  is  reck- 
oned from  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  beginning  of  the  catarrh. 
60 
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With  the  fading  of  the  eruption  and  the  subeidence  of  the  catarrh,  tiie 
eommunieability  of  measles  diminishes  rapidly.  It  is  relatively  fe^ 
during  desquamation^  and  soon  after  this  period  it  usually  ceases  alto- 
gether. It  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  catarrhal 
symptoms,  and  when  these  are  protracted  it  is  probable  that  the  disease 
may  be  communicated  for  a  much  longer  period  than  that  mentioned. 

Mode  of  Infection. — Measles  is  usually  spread  by  direct  contagion, 
very  infrequently  tlirough  the  medium  of  clothing,  furniture,  or  a  third 
person.  Measles  rarely  if  ever  clings  to  apartments  for  weeks  or  months 
as  does  scarlet  fever.  Many  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  dis- 
ease has  been  carried  by  a  third  person;  but,  after  all,  this  rarely  hap- 
pens, unless  the  contact  both  with  the  sick  and  the  well  child  is  very 
close  and  the  interval  short.  It  is  very  seldom  that  measles  is  carried 
by  a  physician  who  takes  even  ordinary  precautions.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Girom,  the  clothing  of  a  patient  is  stated  to  have  conveyed  the  dis- 
ease nineteen  days  after  an  attack,  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  very 
exceptional. 

Lesions. — The  only  constant  lesions  of  measles  are  those  of  the  skin 
and  the  mucous  membranes,  chiefly  of  the  respiratory  tract.  According 
to  Neumann,  the' process  in  the  skin  is  of  an  inflammatory  character,  but 
is  more  superficial  than  in  scarlet  fever.  There  is  congestion,  accom- 
panied by  an  exudation  of  round  cells  about  the  small  blood-vessels,  and 
also  about  the  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands,  and  tlie  papillse.  To  this 
exudation  and  the  oedema,  the  swelling  of  the  skin  is  due.  It  occurs 
everywhere,  but  is  especially  noticeable  upon  the  face. 

The  changes  in  the  mucous  membranes  are  quite  as  much  a  part  of 
the  disease  as  are  those  of  the  skin.  There  is  a  catarrhal  inflammation 
affecting  the  conjunctivae,  nose,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  large 
bronchi,  which  varies  in  intensity  with  the  severity  of  the  attack.  In  the 
most  severe  forms  in  infants  and  in  young  children,  this  inflammation 
extends  with  great  uniformity  to  the  small  bronchi,  and  usually  to  the 
air  vesicles,  causing  broncho-pneumonia.  In  severe  cases,  the  lesion  in 
the  pharynx  and  larynx  also,  instead  of  being  catarrhal,  may  be  mem- 
branous; the  larynx  being  much  more  frequently  involved,  and  the  ears 
much  less  so,  than  in  scarlet  fever.  Freeman  has  described  areas  of  focal 
necrosis  in  the  liver  similar  to  those  found  in  diphtheria;  they  were 
present  in  four  of  twelve  cases  examined.  The  lesions  of  the  lungs  and 
of  other  organs  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  Complications. 

The  bacteria  which  are  associated  with  the  lesions  of  the  respiratory 
tract  are  the  staphylococcus  and  the  streptococcus,  separately  or  together, 
and  either  form  may  be  associated  with  the  pneumococcus  (see  Bac- 
teriology of  Broncho- Pneumonia).  Measles  produces  conditions  in  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  tract  which  are  especially  favour- 
able for  the  development  of  these  bacteria.     They  are  present  in  the 
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mouth  in  great  numbers;  tliey  may  cause  pneumonia,  otitis,  and  other 
local  inflammations,  and  the  pneumococcus  or  streptococcus  may  produce 
a  general  septicaemia. 

Symptoms. — Invasion. — As  a  rule,  the  invasion  of  measles  is  gradual, 
both  the  fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms  increasing  steadily  up  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption.  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  invasion 
are  those  of  a  severe  coryza — suffusion  of  the  eyes,  increased  lachryma- 
tion,  photophobia,  sneezing,  and  a  discharge  from  the  nose.  The  hoarse, 
hard  cough  indicates  that  the  catarrhal  process  has  involved  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  as  well  as  the  visible  mucous  membranes.  Frequently  the 
patient  complains  of  some  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  on  inspection  there 
is  seen  moderate  congestion  of  the  tonsils,  fauces,  and  pharynx.  On  the 
hard  palate  are  frequently  seen  small  red  spots.  Much  more  character- 
istic are  the  minute  wliite  spots  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks, 
known  as  Koplik's  sign  (see  Diagnosis).  The  constitutional  symptoms 
are  indefinite,  and  may  be  met  with  in  almost  any  disease.  There  are 
dulness,  headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  malaise; 
there  is  rarely  vomiting  or  diarrhoea.  Drowsiness  is  a  frequent  symp- 
tom, and  is  regarded  by  the  laity  as  characteristic. 

The  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  invasion  is  abrupt  are  puzzling. 
There  may  be  a  sudden  accession  of  fever  with  vomiting,  and  even  con- 
vulsions, as  in  a  case  lately  under  my  observation.  Not  infrequently, 
when  the  disease  prevails  epidemically,  the  invasion  is  sudden,  with  high 
fever  and  pulmonary  symptoms  which  are  so  severe  as  to  mask  every- 
tliing  else  until  the  rash  makes  its  aj)pea ranee,  the  case  up  to  that  time 
being  often  regarded  as  one  of  primary  pneumonia  or  of  influenza.  The 
duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion — i.  e.,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
catarrh  until  the  eruption — in  270  cases  of  which  I  have  notes,  was 
as  follows: 


1  day  or  less 35  cases. 

2  days 47 

3  "     64 

4  "    64 

6     *'     29 


(( 


it 


it 


K 


6  days 20  cases. 

7  "    6     " 

8  "    2     " 

9  "    2     " 

10    "    1  caflc. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  length  of  the  period  of  inva- 
sion varies  considerably — more,  I  think,  in  infants  and  very  young  chil- 
dren (most  of  these  were  under  three  years  old)  than  in  those  who  are 
older.    In  the  gn*ater  number  of  cases  it  lasts  from  two  to  four  days. 

Eruption, — The  rash  usually  appears  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
day  of  the  disease — in  the  largest  numl)er  upon  tlie  fourth  day.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  first  seen  behind  the  ears,  on  the  neck,  or  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair  over  the  forehead.  It  appears  as  small,  dark-red  spots,  which  are 
at  first  few,  scattered,  and  not  elevated,  resembling  flea-bites.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  macules  are  much  more  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
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have  become  i)apiile8.     They  frequently  group  themselves  in  crescentie 
forms.     They  are  usually  separated  by  areas- of  normal  skin,  but  wlwre 
the  rash  is  intense  they  are  frequently  coalescent.     From  the  time  of  \U 
first  appearance  to  the  full  development  of  the  rash  on  the  face,  is  umi- 
ally  about  thirty-six  hours,  but  may  be  from  one  to  three  days.    With 
a  full  eruption  (Plate  XVI)  tbere  is  considerable  swelling  of  the  faci?. 
especially  about  the  eyes,  and  the  features  are  sometimes  scarcely  rw-o^- 
nisable.     On  the  second  day  of  the  rash  it  begins  to  appear  upon  tl* 
neck  beneath  the  chin,  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  back  ;  on  the  tliirti 
day  the  trunk  is  covered,  and  scattered  spots  are  seen  upon  tlie  extremi- 
ties.    The  rash  appears  last  upon  the  lower  extremities,   and  by  the 
time  it  is  fully  out  u])on  them  it  has  usually  begun  to  fade  from  tlie 
face.     In  mikl  cases  it  remains  discrete,  but  in  severe   ones  it  is  fre- 
quently confluent  upon  the  face  and  upon  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the 
extremities.    As  a  rule,  it  covers  the  entire  body,  even  the  palms  and  soles. 

The  eruption  fades  slowly  in  the  order  of  its  appearance,  and  there 
is  left  beliind,  in  typical  cases,  a  slight  brownish  staining  of  the  skin 
which  often  remains  for  a  week  or  more.  The  duration  of  the  rash  is 
from  one  to  six  days,  the  average  being  four  days. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  rash  does  not  follow  the  t}'pic-al 
course  described:   (1)   Instead  of  spreading  gradually,  the  entire  body 
may  be  covered  in  a  few  hours.     (2)  The  rash  may  be  haemorrhagic. 
This  condition  was  present  in  about  five  per  cent  of  my  cases.     The 
whole  eruption  may  be  ha?morrhagic,  or  it  may  be  so  only  upon  certain 
parts — usually  the  abdomen  or  extremities.     Under  such  circumstances 
small  petechial  spots  take  the  place  of  the  macules — the  "  black  measles  " 
of  the  older  writers.     It  is  in  most  cases  a  bad,  but  by  no  means  a 
fatal  symptom.    I  have  seen  it  in  several  cases  that  were  not  especially 
severe.     (3)  The  rash  may  be  very  faint,  and  of  short  duration,  being 
scarcely  elevated  at  all.     (4)   It  may  consist  of  very  minute  papules, 
closely  resembling  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever.    It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  irregular  eruptions  of  scarlet  fever  much  more  frequently 
resemble  measles  than  vice  versa.     (5)  It  may  be  very  scanty,  and  late 
in  its  appearance;  particularly  in  cases  of  great  severity  and   hyper- 
pyrexia— the  so-called  malignant  cases.      (6)    Temporary  recession   of 
the  eruption  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  and 
is  usually  due  to  heart  failure.    A  recurrence  of  the  eruption  after  it  has 
run  its  usual  course  is  something  which  I  have  never  seen;  although 
such  cases  have  been  reported,  I  believe  them  to  be  very  exceptional. 

During  the  first  two  days  of  the  eruption,  the  local  and  c*onstitutional 
spnptoms  increase  in  severity,  both  usually  reaching  their  maximum  at 
the  time  of  the  full  development  of  the  rash  upon  the  face.  The  skin 
is  swollen,  and  the  seat  of  intense  itching  and  burning.  The  eyes  are 
very  red  and  sensitive  to  light,  and  there  is  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva 
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A  temperature  curve  resembling  this  wae  Been  in  28  of  173  cases.  The 
rash  is  often  late  in  appearance;  it  is  faint  and  altogether  irregular; 
it  may  recede  after  the  first  day  and  reappear  after  an  interval  of  one 
or  two  days.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  are  not  marked,  but  the  whole 
force  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  expended  upon  the  lungs.  The  diag- 
nosis of  these  cases  presents  great  difiSculties,  and  very  often  it  wonld 
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not  be  made  but  fnr  the  fact  that  there  are  other  cases  of  measles  in 
the  family  or  the  institution.  This  form  is  usually  seen  in  infants,  and 
it  is  usually  fatal. 

In  other  cases  marked  by  a  sudden  severe  onset,  the  system  seems  to 
be  overpowered  by  the  poison  of  the  disease  itself.  There  is  profound 
depression,  and  hyperpyiexia,  and  the 
patient    may    die    from    toxsmia    with 
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Fia.  100. — Fatai.  Attack  of  McASLBi,  Cowpu- 
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■j^mptonia  trom  the  onaet;  ptkUeDt  eight«eli 
moQtha  old;  death  on  tenth  day. 


Flo.    191.  —  Fatal   Attack    or 

MlABLBe.     COHPUCATID      BT 

Bboncho-Pnbuhonia.  Early 
invamon  mild,  but  rapid  de- 
vdopment  of  sevcTc  BymptomB 
OD  fourth  day :  rash  on  laat  day ; 
patieDt  eight  monthB  crid. 


cerebral  nyiiiptnms  Iwfore  the  appearance  of  the  rash  or  just  as  it  is  be- 
ginning to  show  itself.  Kometimcs  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  entirely 
wanting;  at  otJicrs  the  rash,  if  it  appears,  is  hemorrhagic. 
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In  still  another  group  of  cases  the  onset  is  not  violent,  and  for  the 
first  two  (lays  the  attack  may  ap|)ear  to  be  of  only  average  severitv;  but 
there  may  then  develop,  often  quite  suddenly,  pulmonary  symptoms  of 
such  intensity  as  to  cause  death  within  twenty-four  liours.  The  erup- 
tion, if  wen  at  all,  is  faint  and  not  characteristic  (Fig.  191). 

A  secondary  rise  in  the  temperature  after  it  has  once  fallen  to  nor- 
mal was  seen  in  8  of  173  cases,  being  due  to  the  de\elopinent  of  dtitiN 
ileo-colitis,  or  pneumonia. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — The  most  frequent  and  most  important 
complication  of  measles  is  broncho-pneumonia,  and  next  to  this  are  ileo- 
colitis, otitis,  an<l  membranous  laryngitis.  Most  of  the  otliers  are  in- 
frc<iucnt ;  all  complications  are  relatively  rare  in  children  over  four 
years  old. 

Lungs. — The   greatest    danger    in    measles    arises    from    pulmonary 
coinplications,  and  the  frequency  is  greatest  in  children  under  two  years 
of. age.     In  two  epidemics  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's   Hospital,  em- 
bracing about  300  cases,  nearly  all  in  children  under  three  years  old, 
broncho-pneumonia  occurred  in  about  40  per  cent  of  the  eases.     Of  those 
who  had  pneumonia,  10  per  cent  died.     Fortunately,  such  a  rec*ord  as 
this  is  never  seen  outside  of  asylums  or  hospitals  for  young  children. 
Of  2,177  cases,  embracing  several  epidemics  of  measles  among  children 
of  all  ages,  pneumonia  occurred  in  10  per  cent.     My  own  experience  in 
the  post-mortem  room  fully  bears  out  the  statement  of  Henoch,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  pneumonia  is  found  in  almost  every  fatal  case.     Pneu- 
monia is  more  frequent  and  its  mortality  is  higher  in  spring  and  winter 
epidemics  than  in  those  occurring  at  other  seasons.     It  may  develop  at 
any  time  from  the  beginning  of  invasion  until  convalescence,   but  it 
most  frequently  begins  about  the  time  of  full  eruption. 

Lobar  ])neumonia,  although  rare,  occasionally  occurs  as  a  complica- 
tion in  children  over  three  years  old.  In  some  epidemics  many  of  the 
cases  of  pneumonia  are  complicated  by  severe  pleurisy,  which  adds  much 
to  the  danger  from  the  disease.  This  form  is  frequently  followed  by 
empyema.  Pneumonia  is  always  to  be  suspected  when  the  temperature 
continues  high  after  the  full  appearance  of  the  rash. 

Bronchitis  of  the  large  tubes,  always  accompanied  by  traclieitis,  is 
seen  in  every  case  of  measles,  possibly  excepting  a  few  of  the  very 
mildest.  This  is  so  constant  a  feature  as  hardly  to  be  ranked  as  a 
c<uuplication.  In  nearly  all  of  the  severe  cases  the  bronchitis  extends 
to  the  medium-sized  and  smaller  tubes. 

Laryfw. — A  mild  catarrhal  laryngitis  accompanies  almost  every  case 
of  measles.  Si»vere  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  present  in  about  ten  per  cent 
o(  tlu»  cases;  it  may  give  symptoms  which  cla<?ely  resemble  those  of 
momliranous  laryngitis,  and  the  two  are  no  doubt  often  confused. 

Membranous  laryngitis  is  especially  seen  in  the  epidemics  of  insti- 
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tiitions.  As  a  cause  of  death  in  older  children  it  ranks  next  to  pneu- 
monia. When  it  develops  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  it  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  streptococcus;  l)ut  when  it  develops  at  a  later  period,  it  is 
usually  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  The  streptococcus  inflamma- 
tion is  in  most  cases  associated  with  similar  changes  in  the  pharynx  or 
tonsils,  but  not  always.  True  diphtheria,  occurring  as  a  complication 
of  measles,  not  infrequently  begins  in  the  larynx.  The  streptococcus 
inflammation  may  be  as  serious  in  this  connection  as  is  true  diphtheria, 
from  the  probability,  which  amounts  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  the  devel- 
opment of  broncho-pneumonia.  No  complication  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  this.  The  diagnosis  between  the  true  and  pseudo-diphtheria  may 
sometimes  be  made  by  the  time  of  development,  but  only  with  certainty 
by  cultures.  I  once  saw  in  measles,  where  no  false  membrane  was  present 
in  the  rest  of  the  larvnx,  a  necrotic  inflammation  with  almost  entire 
destruction  of  the  vocal  cords — a  condition  which  may  be  compared  to 
that  seen  in  the  tonsils  or  epiglottis  in  scarlatina. 

Throat. — A  catarrhal  angina  is  part  of  the  disease,  and  is  as  charac- 
teristic of  measles  as  is  the  eruption  upon  the  skin.  There  is  acute  con- 
gestion and  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  uvula,  palate,  and  pharynx.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  very  much  less  frequently  than  in  scarlatina, 
the  development  of  membranous  patches  is  seen  upon  the  tonsils  and  ad- 
jacent mucous  membranes.  These  occur  in  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  They  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  similar- conditions 
complicating  scarlet  fever,  with  these  differences,  that  in  measles  there 
is  much  greater  likelihood  of  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx, 
while  extension  to  the  nose  and  ears  is  much  less  probable.  True  diph- 
theria, however,  may  complicate  measles,  and  cases  of  membranous  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils  or  pharynx  developing  late  in  measles  are 
usually  due  to  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus. 

Although  in  most  cases  the  inflammations  of  the  pharynx  and  ton- 
sils which  accompanv  measles  arc  not  serious  when  thev  are  due  to  the 
streptococcus,  they  are  sometimes  quite  as  severe  as  any  that  accompany 
scarlet  fever.  They  may  cause  death  from  general  sepsis  apart  from  any 
affection  of  the  larynx. 

Digestive  System. — Gastric  disorders  are  not  more  common  than  in 
other  febrile  diseases;  but  diarrhoea  is  very  frequent,  and  in  summer  it 
may  be  even  more  serious  than  the  pulmonary  complications.  All  forms 
of  diarrhoea  are  seen,  from  that  which  results  from  simple  indigestion 
to  the  severe  types  of  ileo-colitis.  This  complication  is  most  often  seen 
in  children  under  two  years  old.  The  most  severe  intestinal  symptoms 
are  not  usually  seen  at  the  height  of  the  primary  fever;  but,  beginning 
at  this  time,  they  oft<jn  increase  in  severity,  and  are  most  marked  in  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  the  disease. 

Catarrhal  stomatitis  is  present  in  almost  every  case  of  measles;  less 
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tutions.  As  a  cause  of  death  in  older  children  it  ranks  next  to  pneu- 
monia. When  it  develops  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  it  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  streptococcus;  but  when  it  develops  at  a  later  period,  it  is 
usually  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  The  streptococcus  inflamma- 
tion is  in  most  cases  associated  with  similar  changes  in  the  pharynx  or 
tonsils,  but  not  always.  True  diphtheria,  occurring  as  a  complication 
of  measles,  not  infrequently  begins  in  the  larynx.  The  streptococcus 
inflammation  may  be  as  serious  in  this  connection  as  is  true  diphtheria, 
from  the  probability,  which  amounts  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  the  devel- 
opment of  broncho-pneumonia.  No  complication  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  this.  The  diagnosis  between  the  true  and  pseudo-diphtheria  may 
sometimes  be  made  by  the  time  of  development,  but  only  with  certainty 
by  cultures.  I  once  saw  in  measles,  where  no  false  meml)rane  was  present 
in  the  rest  of  the  larynx,  a  necrotic  inflammation  with  almost  entire 
destruction  of  the  vocal  cords — a  condition  which  may  be  compared  to 
that  seen  in  the  tonsils  or  epiglottis  in  scarlatina. 

Throat, — A  catarrlial  angina  is  part  of  the  disease,  and  is  as  charac- 
teristic of  measles  as  is  the  eruption  upon  the  skin.  There  is  acute  con- 
gestion and  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  uvula,  palate,  and  pharynx.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  very  much  less  frequently  than  in  scarlatina, 
the  development  of  membranous  patches  is  seen  upon  the  tonsils  and  ad- 
jacent mucous  membranes.  These  occur  in  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  They  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  similar- conditions 
complicating  scarlet  fever,  with  these  differences,  that  in  measles  there 
is  much  greater  likelihood  of  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx, 
while  extension  to  the  nose  and  ears  is  much  less  probable.  True  diph- 
theria, however,  may  complicate  measles,  and  cases  of  membranous  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils  or  pharynx  developing  late  in  measles  are 
usually  due  to  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus. 

Although  in  most  cases  the  inflammations  of  the  pharynx  and  ton- 
sils which  acconipanv  measles  are  not  serious  when  thev  are  due  to  the 
streptococcus,  they  are  sometimes  quite  as  severe  as  any  that  accompany 
scarlet  fever.  They  may  cause  death  from  general  sepsis  apart  from  any 
affection  of  the  larynx. 

Digestive  ^System, — Gastric  disorders  are  not  more  common  than  in 
other  febrile  diseases;  but  diarrhoea  is  very  frequent,  and  in  summer  it 
may  be  even  more  serious  than  the  pulmonaiy  complications.  All  forms 
of  diarrha»a  are  seen,  from  that  which  results  from  simple  indigestion 
to  the  severe  typos  of  ileo-colitis.  This  complication  is  most  often  seen 
in  children  under  two  years  old.  The  most  severe  intestinal  symptoms 
are  not  usually  seen  at  the  height  of  the  primary  fever;  but,  beginning 
at  this  time,  they  ofUm  increase  in  severity,  and  are  most  marked  in  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  the  disease. 

Catarrhal  stomatitis  is  present  in  almost  every  case  of  measles;  less 
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HcBmorrhages. — ^Associated  with  the  hsemorrhagic  type  of  the  erup- 
tion, severe  and  even  fatal  haemorrhages  may  occur  from  the  mucous 
membranes^  and  the  latter  are  sometimes  seen  without  the  haemorrhagic 
eruption. 

Blood. — There  is  a  leucocytosis  of  15,000  to  30,000  beginning  soon 
after  infection,  even  before  the  invasion,  and  increasing  for  four  or  ^we 
days.  Dui-ing  the  eruption  the  number  of  leucocytes  falls  gradually  to 
normal  or  below.  A  marked  leucocytosis  at  this  time  or  later  points  to 
a  complication,  but  its  absence  during  eruption  does  not  exclude  one. 
The  differential  count  sliows  the  increase  to  be  in  the  polymorphonuclear 
cells. 

Other  Infectious  Diseases. — Measles  in  institutions  is  often  compli- 
cated by  diphtheria.  Scarlet  fever  or  varicella  occasionally  occurs  during 
measles,  though  it  is  rare  that  the  two  eruptions  are  exactly  simultaneous. 
Epidemics  of  measles  and  whooping-cough  frequently  occur  together  or 
follow  each  other.  The  relation  of  measles  to  tuberculosis  seems  to  be 
particularly  close.  In  some  cases  general  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
follows  directly  in  the  wake  of  measles,  which  seems  to  furnish,  espe- 
cially in  the  lungs,  conditions  which  are  favourable  for  the  development 
of  latent  tuberculosis.  As  a  late  manifestation  the  most  common  one 
is  tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  occurring  as  hip-joint  disease,  caries  of  the 
spine,  etc.  An  attack  of  measles  in  a  child  with  tuberculous  antecedents 
should,  therefore,  always  be  looked  upon  with  apprehension. 

Dii^^osis. — A  sign  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  value  is  the  buccal  erup- 
tion. Although  it  appears  that  this  was  described  many  years  ago  by 
Flindt,  of  Denmark,  it  is  to  Koplik,  of  New  York,  that  the  credit  belongs 
of  its  independent  discovery  and  publication  in  1896.  It  is  generally 
known  as  "  Koplik's  sign."  The  unit  of  the  eruption  is  a  bluish-white 
speck  upon  a  red  ground;  only  a  few  of  these  may  be  present  or  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  fairly  peppered  with  them  (Plate  XVII). 
Often  they  are  not  seen  exoe])t  by  careful  search,  for  which  strong  sun- 
light is  necessary;  artificial  light  is  not  satisfactory.  The  spots  are 
best  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  opposite  the  molar  teeth,  and  in 
most  cases  only  there;  but  they  may  be  present  on  almost  any  part  of 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  Their  diagnostic  value  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  nearly  always  present,  that  they  are  not  found  in  other 
discasijs,  and  that  they  usually  appear  two  or  throe  days  before  the  skin 
eruption.     They  generally  disappear  at  the  time  of  full  eruption. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  value  of  this  sign  in 
two  epidemics  of  measles  at  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital.  Care- 
ful notes  were  kept  in  the  second  epidemic  of  187  cases.  Koplik's  spots 
were  unmistakably  present  in  169  cases,  absent  in  8,  doubtful  in  10. 
In  78  cases,  fever,  rash,  and  Koplik^s  spots  were  all  present  at  the  first 
observation.    In  54  patients  the  sign  was  noted  one  day  before  the  rash; 
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in  25,  two  (lays  l)efore;  in  4,  tliree  days  before;  in  3,  four  clays  beforo: 
and  in  2,  five  days  before.  In  2  the  spots  were  not  seen  until  after  the 
skin  eruption;  in  one  case  they  were  present  without  any  eruption.  As 
this  patient  Imd  been  exposed  and  had  a  prolonged  fever,  it  seems  fair 
to  regard  the  case  as  one  of  measles.  In  only  one  case  was  the  buccal 
eruption  seen  before  any  elevation  of  temperature. 

These  facts,  amply  confirmed  by  other  observations,  indicate  that 
Koplik's  sign  is  of  value  in  enabling  us  to  make  a  diagnosis  from  one 
to  three  days  l)efore  it  is  possible  by  the  skin  emption,  also  in  furni.<h- 
ing  a  new  means  of  distinguishing  measles  from  the  other  eruptive 
fevers,  as  well  as  from  rashes  due  to  drugs,  antitoxine,  etc. 

Other  important  symptoms  are  the  coryza,  the  gradual  rise  in  tem- 
perature, and  the  eruption  whicli  appears  first  upon  the  neck  and  face, 
and  slowly  extends  over  the  body.  Cases  which  present  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  diagnosis  are  usually  the  very  severe  ones  and  those  in  infants. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  age  and  previous  condition  of 
the  patient,  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
Except  in  children  under  three  years  of  age,  the  deaths  from  measles 
are  few;  but  in  institutions  containing  young  children,  no  epidemic 
disease  is  so  fatal. 

The  general  mortality  of  the  disease  is  from  4  to  6  per  cent ;  but  in 
epidemics  in  institutions  for  young  children  it  has,  in  my  experience, 
ranged  from  15  to  35  per  cent.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of 
an  epidemic  in  one  institution: 

From  six  to  twelve  months 42  cases;  mortality,  33  per  cent. 

"     one  to  two  years 51      "  "         50    "        " 

'•     two  to  three  years 27      "  "         30    "        " 

"     three  to  four  years 20      "  "         14    " 

"     four  to  five  years 3      "  "  0    '' 

In  any  single  case  the  important  symptoms  for  prognosis  are  the 
temperature  and  the  character  of  the  eruption.  An  initial  temperature 
above  103°  F.,  or  one  which  remains  high  until  the  eruption  appears,  is 
a  bad  symptom.  So  also  is  one  which  rises  after  a  full  eruption,  or 
which  does  not  fall  as  the  rash  fades.  The  following  table  shows  the 
highest  temperature  and  mortality  in  161  hospital  cases: 

Highest  temperatim*  not  over  102°  F..     Ceases;  mortality,  0  per  cent. 

102''  to  10:^.5*' F  . .   14     "  "         7    " 

105**    "  105.5**  F . .   65      "  "40    "        " 

lOe**  F.  or  over  ...  27     "  "       80    '*       " 

A  favourable  eruption  is  one  of  a  bright  colour,  covering  the  body, 
remaining  discrete,  and  spreading  gradually.  It  is  unfavourable  for  the 
eruption  to  appear  late,  to  be  very  faint,  scanty,  or  haemorrhagic,  or  to 
recede  suddenly^  as  this  is  usually  due  to  a  weak  heart. 
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Of  51  fatal  cases,  tlie  cause  of  death  was  broncho-pneumonia  in  45, 
ileo-colitis  in  4,  and  membranous  laryngitis  in  2.  More  than  half  the 
deatlLs  occurred  during  the  second  week,  the  earliest  being  upon  the 
fifth  day  of  the  disease. 

The  ultimate  result  of  an  attack  of  measles  may  not  be  evident  for 
some  time.  Cases  in  which  the  temperature  persists  for  two  or  three 
weeks  without  assignable  cause  after  the  disease  is  apparently  over, 
should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  solicitude.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  most  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  lungs,  although  the  physical  signs 
are  often  obscure.  The  condition  may  be  either  subacute  pneumonia 
or  pulmonary  tul)erciil()sis.  Even  though  the  attack  of  measles  may  not 
have  bc^en  in  itself  severe,  seeds  are  often  sown  the  full  fruits  of  which 
are  not  seen  until  long  afterward.  Chronic  glandular  enlargements 
which  may  or  may  not  be  tubenmlous,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  larjrn- 
gitis,  subacute  or  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  and 
adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx — all  are  frequent  sequelae. 

Prophylaxis. — Measles  is  often  regarded  by  the  laity  as  so  mild  a 
disease  that  its  pre\ention  is  thought  to  be  of  little  importance,  and  no 
eiroi  t  is  made  to  limit  its  extension.  The  great  probability  that  every  per- 
son at  some  time  in  his  life  will  have  the  disease,  is  no  justification  of  un- 
necessary exposure.  Although  in  older  children  measles  is  usually  mild, 
this  is  not  so  in  infants,  who  should  be  carefully  protected  from  exposure. 
Special  care  should  also  be  taken  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  delicate  chil- 
dren or  those  with  a  strong  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease  or  to  tuber- 
culosis. In  institutions  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  prompt 
and  complete  isolation  of  the  first  case  which  a})pears. 

The  disease  being  usually  spread  by  the  patient  and  rarely  from 
apartments,  it  follows  that  while  early  isolation  is  more  important, 
there  is  not  required  the  same  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection  which 
should  follow  every  case  of  scarlet  fever.  In  an  institution,  the  ward  or 
cottage  from  which  a  case  has  been  removed  should  be  quarantined  for 
at  least  sixteen  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  case,  and  absolute 
security  can  not  be  said  to  exist  until  the  end  of  three  weeks.  The  same 
rule  should  be  applied  in  private  families  where  children  who  have  been 
exposed  should  be  (piarantined  apart  from  the  patient,  but  not  sent  away. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  quarantine  of  a  case  of  measles  should 
last  three  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  invasion.  It  should  be  continued 
longer  if  there  is  pneumonia,  otitis,  or  a  nasal  discharge. 

Thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  sick-room  should  be  done 
bi'lore  it  is  again  occupied  by  children,  and  it  should  remain  vacant 
at  least  two  wef»ks.  Children  should  Im»  kej)t  from  all  schools  while 
the  disease  is  in  their  homes,  chiefly  because  they  are  otherwise  li- 
able to  spread  the  disease  while  suffering  frouv  tho  early  symptoms  of 
invasion. 
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Treatment. — Measles  is  a  self -limited  disease^  and  there  are  no  known 
measures  by  which  it  can  be  aborted,  its  course  shortened^  or  its  severity 
lessened.  The  indications  are  therefore  to  treat  serious  symptoms  as 
they  arise,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  complications^  which  are 
the  principal  cause  of  death. 

The  sick-room  should  be  darkened,  as  the  eyes  are  very  sensitive  to 
light.  Every  child  with  measles  should  be  put  to  bed  and  kept  there  with 
light  covering  during  the  entire  febrile  period.  There  can  be  no  possible 
advantage  in  causing  a  child  to  swelter  by  thick  covering,  under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  disease  may  be  modified  thereby.  The  food  should  be  light, 
fluid,  and  given  at  regular  intervals.  If  the  conjunctivitis  is  severe,  iced 
cloths  should  be  applied  to  the  eyes,  which  should  be  kept  clean  by  the 
frequent  use  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  the  lids  being  prevented 
from  adhering  by  the  application  of  vaseline  or  simple  ointment.  The 
intense  itching  and  burning  of  the  skin  may  l)e  relieved  by  inunctions 
of  plain  or  carbolised  vaseline,  or  by  bathing  with  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda.  The  cough,  when  distressing,  may  be  allayed  by  small 
doses  of  opium,  either  in  the  form  of  codeine  or  the  bro\ra  mixture.  The 
restlessness,  headache,  and  the  general  discomfort  which  accompany  the 
height  of  the  fever  may  be  relieved  by  an  occasional  dose  of  phenacetine 
or  antipyrine.  As  soon  as  the  rash  has  subsided,  a  daily  warm  bath 
should  be  given,  followed  by  inunctions  to  facilitate  desquamation  and 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  fine  scales. 

The  important  indications  to  be  met  in  the  severe  cases  are  very 
high  temperature,  cardiac  depression,  and  nervous  symptoms — dulness, 
stupor,  sometimes  coma,  or  convulsions.     In  some  of  the  cases  there  is 
in  addition  dyspnoGa  and  cyanosis,  showing  severe  acute  pulmonary  con- 
gestion.   For  the  nervous  symptoms  and  high  temperature,  nothing  is  so 
reliable  as  the  cold  bath  or  pack  and  the  nearly  continuous  use  of  ice 
to  the  head.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  use  of  cold 
increases  the  liability  to  pneumonia;  but  cold  extremities,  feeble  pulse, 
and  cyanosis,  when  associated  with  high  temperature,  call  for  the  hot 
mustard  bath,  although  ice  should  still  be  applied  to  the  head.    The  indi- 
cations for  stimulants  and  the  methods  of  using  them  are  the  same  as  in 
broncho-pneumonia,  whic^h  is  usually  present  in  cases  requiring  them. 

To  diminish  the  chances  of  pneumonia,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  during  the  attack,  and  care  exercised  to 
avoid  exposure.  But  still  more  important  is  it  in  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions where  most  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  occur,  to  allow  the  patients 
plenty  of  air  space,  never  crowding  them  together  in  small  wards.  If 
possible,  cases  complicated  by  pneumonia  should  be  separated  from  sim- 
ple cases.  The  pneumococcus  and  the  streptococcus  are  found  in  the 
mouth  in  such  numbers  that  systematic  disinfection  of  the  mouth  may 
prove  of  some  value. 
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The  danger  of  diphtheria  as  a  complication  may  be  greatly  lessened 
if  during  epidemics  of  measles  in  institutions  every  case  receives  an 
imniunising  dose  of  diphtheria  antitoxine. 

The  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  of  measles  should  be  man- 
aged as  when  they  occur  as  primary  diseases,  since  the  coexistence  of 
measles  furnishes  no  new  indications.  The  same  is  true  of  the  diarrhoea, 
conjunctivitis,  otitis,  membranous  laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  and  tonsillitis. 
Should  cultures  show  the  presence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  the  case 
should  be  treated  like  one  of  diphtheria. 

During  convalescence  the  eyes  should  be  used  very  carefully  for  at 
least  several  weeks.  Should  the  cougli  and  slight  fever  persist,  with  or 
without  physical  signs  in  the  chest,  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be 
sent  away  to  a  warm,  dry,  elevated  district,  as  the  development  of 
tuberculosis  is  always  to  be  feared.  Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  succeeding  cool  season,  and  iron,  wine,  and 
other  tonics  according  to  indications.  The  cough  itself  should  be  treated 
as  when  it  follows  an  ordinary  bronchitis,  creosote  being  more  generally 
useful  than  any  other  drug. 


CHAPTER   III. 

RUBELLA, 
{German  Measles;  Rothdn.) 

Rubella  is  a  contagious  eruptive  fever  which  is  rarely  seen  except 
when  prevailing  epidemically.  It  is  characterised  by  a  short  invasion, 
with  mild,  indefinite  symptoms,  usually  lasting  but  a  few  hours,  and  by 
an  eruption  which  is  generally  well  marked  but  of  variable  appearance. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  very  mild,  and  the  disease  rarely  proves 
fatal,  not  often  being  even  serious.  For  a  long  time  rubella  was  con- 
founded with  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  as  the  eruption  sometimes  resem- 
bles one  and  sometimes  the  other  disease.  Its  identity  is  now  fully  estab- 
lished, and,  as  Striimpell  well  says,  its  existence  is  doubted  only  by  those 
who  have  never  seen  it. 

Rubella  is  a  contagious,  eruptive  fever,  and  not  a  simple  affection  of 
the  skin;  it  prevails  independently  either  of  measles  or  of  scarlet  fever; 
its  incubation,  eruption,  invasion,  and  symptoms  differ  materially  from 
those  of  both  these  diseases;  it  attacks  indiscriminately  and  with  equal 
severity  those  who  have  had  measles  and  scarlet  fever  and  those  who 
have  not,  nor  does  it  protect  in  any  degree  against  either  of  them;  it 
never  produces  anything  but  rubella  in  those  exposed  to  its  contagion; 
it  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individual. 

Etiology. — Rubella  is  beyond  question  contagious,  but  is  decidedly 
less  so  than  either  measles  or  scarlet   fever;  so  that  some  observers 
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have  doubted  its  contagion  altogether.  It  can  be  communicatefl  at 
any  time  during  its  course,  but  is  especially  contagious  durin*;  the 
early  stage.  Epidemics  usually  prevail  in  the  winter  or  spring.  .\* 
in  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  a  striking  immunity  is  seen  in  infants 
under  six  months  old ;  but,  with  this  exception,  all  ages  are  liable  to  the 
disease. 

The  incubation  of  rubella  varies  considerably;  the  usual  period  is 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days,  although  the  limits  are  from  ten  to 
twenty-two  days. 

Symptoms. — Invasion. — This  is  rarely  more  than  half  a  day,  and  in 
many  cases  no  prodromata  whatever  are  noticed,  the  rash  being  the  lirst 
thing  to  attract  attention.  In  a  few  cases  there  are  mild  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, with  general  malaise  and  slight  fever.  At  other  times  there  may 
be  vomiting,  convulsions,  delirium,  epistaxis,  rigors,  headache,  or  dizzi- 
ness; but  all  are  to  be  regarded  as  very  exceptional. 

Eruption. — Frequently  a  child  wakes  in  the  morning  covered  with 
the  rash,  no  symptoms  having  been  previously  noticed.     It  generally  ap- 
pears first  upon  the  face,  and  spreads  rapidly  to  the  whole  body,  the  lower 
extremities  being  last  covered.     I^ess  than  a  day  is  usually  required  for 
its  full  development.     Exceptionally  the  eniption  comes  first  upon  the 
chest  and  back,  and  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  body  is  covered  almost 
at  once.     The  rash  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
before  it  is  visible  on  the  face.     In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the 
entire  body  is  not  covered ;  but  the  rash  is  more  constantly  seen  upon  the 
face  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Its  character  is  sul)jcct  to  considerable  variation.  The  eruption  is 
most  frequently  composed  of  very  small  maculo-papules ;  they  are  of  a 
pale-red  colour,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea.  The  spots 
are  usually  discrete,  but  may  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  body  where  it 
is  seen.  On  the  face  it  is  frecjuently  confluent,  and  often  appears  here 
as  large,  irregular  blotches  of  a  red  colour.  From  this  description  tlie 
rash  will  be  seen  to  resemble  that  of  measles  more  than  that  of  anv  other 
disease.  Very  often,  however,  there  is  a  fairly  uniform  red  blush 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever ;  but  even  in 
such  cases  there  will  nearly  always  be  found  upon  some  part  of  the  body, 
usually  the  wrists,  fingers,  or  forehead,  some  typical  maculo-papules. 
Between  these  two  extremes  all  variations  are  seen.  The  colour  of  the 
eruption  is  sometimes  dark  red,  and  rarely  it  has  been  noted  to  be  hemor- 
rhagic. The  degree  of  elevation  above  the  surface  is  also  variable ;  some- 
times this  is  so  marked  as  to  give  to  the  skin  a  "  shotty  "  feel,  while  in 
others  the  elevation  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  duration  of  the  erup- 
tion is  usually  three  days.  Occasionally  it  lasts  only  two  days,  and  it  may 
last  but  one;  it  is  rare  for  it  to  remain  as  long  as  four  days.  It  fades 
in  the  order  of  its  appearance,  and  more  rapidly  than  the  eruption  of 
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measles.  A  sliglit  brown  pigmentation  of  the  skin  sometimes  remains 
for  a  few  davs  after  tlie  rash. 

The  higliest  temperature  is  coincident  with  the  full  eruption;  this 
does  not  iisually  exceed  101°,  and  often  it  is  only  100°  F,  As  a  rule, 
the  temperature  continues  but  two  days,  falling  as  the  eruption  fades. 
Very  often  the  fall  to  normal  is  abrupt.  Rarely  more  severe  cases  are 
seen  in  which  the  fever  lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  being  101°  or  102°  F. 
during  the  invasion,  and  rising  to  103^  ¥.  or  more  during  the  full  erup- 
tion. The  other  symptoms  are  in  most  cases  even  less  marked  than  the 
fever.  Occasionally  catarrhal  symptoms  resembling  a  mild  attack  of 
measles  are  j)resent,  or  a  sore  throat  suggesting  mild  scarlet  fever;  but 
more  frequently  all  these  symptoms  are  absent.  The  eruption  is  usually 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  signs  of  disease. 

Swelling  of  tiie  post-cervical  glands  is  one  of  the  most  ctmstant  fea- 
tures of  rubella.  In  most  epidemics  it  is  seen  in  nearly  all  cases;  but 
as  a  symptom  for  differential  diagnosis  it  is  not  of  great  importance,  as 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  The  glandular  swelling 
is  most  marked  at  the  heiglit  of  the  disease;  it  is  never  very  great,  and 
subsides  slowly  without  suppuration.  Vomiting  and  diarrha»a  are  rare. 
Swelling  and  itching  of  the  skin  are  usually  ])resent  and  sometimes 
marked.    There  is  no  leucocytosis  in  this  disease. 

Forchheimer  has  descri))ed  an  eruption  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat,  or  **  enanthem,"  which  he  believes  to  be  characteristic.  It 
consists  of  minute,  bright,  rosy- red  points,  seen  on  the  uvula  and  soft 
palate,  rarely  on  the  hard  j)alate.  It  is  present  only  in  the  iirst  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Desquamation. — This  is  exceedingly  variable.  It  is  sometimes  en- 
tirely wanting;  writers  who  have  observed  some  fairly  typical  epidemics 
liave  stated  that  it  did  not  occ\ir.  In  most  cases,  however,  some  des- 
quamation is  present,  though  it  may  ])e  so  slight  as  to  be  discovered  only 
bv  a  close  examinatiim.  It  is  usuallv  in  the  form  of  fine  scales  over  tlie 
body  and  extremities.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  more  pronounced,  and  may 
be  in  larger  flakes  or  patches. 

Prognosis. — There  are  few  diseases  so  free  from  danger  as  rubella. 
Complications  and  sequelic  are  very  seldom  seen,  and  when  present  are 
usuallv  of  the  mildest  character. 

Diagnosis. — The  principal  interest  attaching  to  rul)ella  is  in  its  diag- 
nosis. This  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difhculty,  and  often  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility. The  characteristic  thing  alxmt  the  disease  is  a  well-marked  erup- 
tion with  very  few  other  symptoms.  Cases  so  closely  resemble  mild 
scarlet  fever  that  the  differentiation  by  sym})toms  may  be  impossible;  it 
must  be  made  by  the  circumstances  imder  which  it  occurs,  especially  a 
prevailing  epidemic.    Scarlet  fever  with  a  low  temj)erature  and  abundant 

rash  should  always  be  regarded  with  sus})i(ion ;  also  an  abundant  rash 
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with  little  or  no  desquamation.  The  longer  period  of  incubation  in 
rubella  may  be  of  assistance.  Koplik's  spots  furnish  a  valuable  means  of 
distinguishing  measles  from  rubella.  These  dilficulties  in  diagnosin  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  one  who  has  seen  epidemics  of  measles  and  scarlet 
fever  in  institutions,  and  has  watched  the  mild  course  of  undoubted 
cases  of  these  diseases  which  have  there  occurred. 

It  is  always  hazardous  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  rul)ella  unices  the 
disease  is  prevailing  epidemically.  Sporadic  cases  in  which  this  diagnosis 
is  made  are,  I  believe,  almost  invariably  instances  of  mild  measles  or 
scarlet  fever.  The  first  cases  of  rui)ella  in  an  epidemic  are  usually  over- 
looked. The  continued  absence  in  succeeding  cases  of  the  characteri.^tic 
symptoms  and  complications  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever  should  suggest  to 
the  physician  that  he  is  probably  dealing  with  rubella. 

Treatment. — None  whatever  is  required  for  the  disease  excepting 
isolation,  which  should  be  complete  until  the  diagnosis  is  positively  deter- 
mined ;  after  this  it  is  hardly  necessar>\  The  individual  symptoin.*i  and 
complicaticms  are  to  be  treated  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

VARICELLA. 

{Chicken-pox.) 

Varicella  is  an  acute,  contagious  disease,  characterised  by  a  cuta- 
neous eruption  of  papules  and  vesicles  and  by  mild  constitutional  symp- 
toms, sericnis  complications  and  sccjucLt  being  very  rare.  Although  long 
confounded  with  varioloid,  its  existence  as  a  distinct  disease  has  been 
generally  admitted  for  many  years. 

Etiology. — It  is  well  established  that  the  contagium  of  the  disease  is 
contained  in  the  vesicles,  as  it  mav  be  comnmnicated  bv  inoculation  with 
their  contents.  The  specific  poison,  however,  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 
Varicella  is  contracted  by  exposure  to  another  case  or  through  the  me- 
dium (>f  a  third  ])ei'son.  It  alTects  children  oT  all  ages,  one  attack  Inking 
as  a  i*ule  protective.  It  is  very  contagious,  resembling  measles  in  this 
respect.  The  period  of  incubation  is  quite  uniformly  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  da  vs. 

Symptoms. — Slight  fever  and  general  indisposition  may  be  noticed 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  in  most 
cases  the  crupticm  is  the  first  syin})t()m.  It  usually  appears  first  upon 
the  face  or  trunk,  as  snudl,  red,  widely  scattered  papules.  The  papules  in 
most  cases  come  in  crops,  new  ones  continuing  to  appear  for  three  or 
four  days,  even  upon  the  same  part  of  the  body.  The  earlier  ones  have 
generally  begun  to  dry  up  by  the  time  the  later  ones  appear,  so  that  all 
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stages  of  the  eruption  may  be  present  at  one  time  in  the  same  region, 
this  being  one  of  the  diagnostic  features.  The  papuh>s  are  at  first  very 
sniall^  but  gradually  increase  in  size^  and  are  surrounded  by  an  areola 
from  one-fourtli  to  half  an  inch  in  width.  Many  of  them  go  no  furtlier 
than  this  stage,  hut  the  majority  become  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  usu- 
ally flat,  and  vary  a  good  deal  in  size — the  largest  being  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  dianH»ter.  Tlie  process  of  drying  uj)  generally  begins  at  the 
centre,  whicli  (rauses  a  slight  depression,  giving  the  vesicle  a  somewhat 
uiiibilicatcd  apj)carance.  The  areola  is  most  distinct  at  the  time  of  tlie 
fully  formed  vesicle,  and  fades  as  the  latter  dries.  Crusts  now  form, 
which  fall  oif  in  from  five  to  twenty  days,  dej)ending  upon  the  depth  to 
wliich  the  skin  has  been  involved.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  mark  is 
left,  l)ut  after  the  most  severe  attacks,  when  the  true  skin  has  been  in- 
volved, scars  renuiin,  and  occasionally  tliere  is  quite  deep  pitting.  Such 
marks  are  few  in  numlxT,  and  are  most  likely  to  cxtcur  ui)on  the  face. 

Sometimes,  esj)ecially  upon  hands  and  feet,  the  vesicle  appears  with- 
out having  becm  precreded  by  a  papule;  often  there  is  no  areola,  and  the 
vesicle  r(»scmbli?s  a  droj)  of  water  upon  healthy  skin.  In  most  cases  pus- 
tules are  not  seen,  but  they  may  develop  in  consequence  of  irritation  or 
infection,  the  result  of  scratching,  or  in  children  who  are  poorly  nour- 
ished. Under  these  circumstances  deeper  ulceration  may  occur,  lasting 
for  weeks.  In  rare  cases  there  may  be  a  necrotic  inflammation  about  the 
site  of  the  pock,  a  condition  to  which  is  sometimes  given  the  name  vari- 
rella  (jatujreuom.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  varicella,  and  is  described  else- 
where under  the  head  of  (langrenous  Dermatitis. 

The  j)ocks  are  usually  most  abundant  over  the  back  and  shoulders. 
In  mild  cases  only  twenty  or  thirty  may  be  found  upon  the  entire  body, 
but  in  severe  cases  the  skin  in  certain  regions  may  be  nearly  covered. 
The;  eruption  is  never  confluent.  The  pocks  are  usually  seen  on  the 
hairy  scalp,  and  oftcm  on  the  nmcous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx 
— a  point  of  some  diagnostic  value.  In  the  latter  situation  the  appear- 
ance is  first  as  a  tiny  vesicle,  and  later  as  a  superficial  ulcer  resembling 
that  of  herpetic  stomatitis.  Marfan  and  Halle  have  descril)ed  cases  of 
varicella  of  the  larynx.  Croupy  symptoms  were  present,  and  in  one 
case  which  proved  fatal  from  pneumonia  a  tiny  uhrer  was  found  on  the 
vocal  cords. 

The  temperature  is  highest  when  the  eruption  is  most  rapidly  appear- 
ing, this  usually  being  the  second  or  third  day.  In  an  average  case  it 
reaches  onlv  101°  or  10*^°  F.,  and  lasts  but  two  davs;  in  seven*  cases  it 
may  rise  to  101°  or  105°  F.,  and  lasts  for  four  or  five  days.  It  falls  grad- 
ually to  normal  as  the  rash  fades.  The  other  symptoms  are  mild  and 
not  characteristic. 

Complications. — The  most  important  complication  is  erysipelas, 
which  develops  about  the  pocks,  particularly  when  they  are  deep  and  at- 
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tended  with  some  ulceration.  1  liave  known  of  three  fatal  i-ases  from  this 
cause.  Adenitis,  either  simple  or  suppurative,  and  abscesses  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  are  occasionally  seen.  Nephritis  is  very  infrequent,  but  a 
number  of  cases  are  recorded.  It  may  occur  at  the  height  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  more  often  at  a  later  jKiriod,  like  the  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever. 
Varicella  is  quite  frequently  complicated  by  other  infectious  diseases.  In 
the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  epidemics  of  varicella  and  scarlet  fever  at 
one  time  occurred  together,  and  in  at  least  a  dozen  children  both  disea>es 
were  seen  at  the  same  time. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  varicella  is  usually  easy,  provided  the 
following  points  are  kept  in  mind:  first,  that  the  eruption  comes  out 
slowly  and  in  crops,  so  that  ])apules,  vesicles,  and  crusts  may  be  seen  up>ii 
the  skin  in  close  proximity;  secondly,  that  the  umbilication  is  duo  only 
to  the  mode  of  drying  up  of  tlie  vesicle,  which  begins  at  the  centn*: 
thirdly,  the  ajjpea ranee  of  the  pocks  upon  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
the  history  of  exposure.  It  is  distinguished  from  urticaria  and  other 
forms  of  skin  disease  hy  the  presence  of  fever. 

Treatment. — Although  it  is  usually  a  trivial  disease,  isolation  of  cases 
of  vari(rella  should  be  enforced  in  schools  and  in  institutions  containing 
manv  infants.  In  the  home,  unless  the  other  children  are  delicate  or  in 
poor  condition,  quarantine  is  unnecessary.  The  disease  may  probalily  l^e 
conveyed  as  long  as  the  crusts  are  present,  hence  isolation  should  1)6 
maintained  until  thev  have  fallen  off.  In  most  cases  constitutional 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  so  mild  as  to  re<|uire  no  treatment. 

Locally,  the  itching,  when  annoying,  may  l>e  allayed  by  sponging 
with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  or  the  use  of  carbolised  vaseline.  When  the  crusts  have  forme<l, 
this  ointment  or  vaseline  containing  two  per  cent  iclitbyol  should  be 
applied.  Care  is  necessary  to  keep  the  skin  clean,  and,  in  the  case  of 
infants,  to  jmnent  scratching.  In  severe  cases  the  urine  should  in- 
variably be  examined. 


CHAPTER   V. 
VA  CCINIA — VA  CriNA  TION. 

Vaccinia  (cowf>ox)  is  a  febrile  disease  induced  in  man  by  inocula- 
tion with  the  virus  ol)tained  either  directly  from  the  cow  (bovine  virus) 
or  from  a  person  who  has  heen  inoculate*!  (humanised  virus).  The  dis- 
ease is  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  communi- 
cated hv  inoculation  either  accidental  or  intentit>nal. 

The  nature  of  the  protection  against  smallpox  which  vaccination 
affords  is  even  now  but  imperfectly  understood.     The  fact,  however,  re- 
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muiii^i  dill'  cif  lli<!  Iit;wt  attt'stcii  in  iiu'dical  liislory.  Its  pffoH  when  syn- 
tciiiutiailly  iirai-tiseri  is  jjrnpliicHlly  itlnmii  in  thp  lu-ciHiipaiiyinf;  eiiart 
(Fig.  ni->).  It  is  tlic  iiii|ifralTvt>  .liily  of  the  iiliypii-iaii  to  wtc  to  it  that 
every  young  infant  is  vaccinated. 
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inn  i)f  llm  pniicctivc  |i(mer  of 
ilivc  [•talfniciils  am  inipOKsibtc.  Nnirly  all 
I'cinalion  tiliouhl  l>e  done  in  infancy,  af;ain  at 
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a    !'in;:lc    viurinjilinn,    | 

writers  an'  Kfirccd  tliat 

imlicrty.  anil  ti  tliird  time  at  al>init  the  a^c  of  twenty  or  twenty-live. 

Many  also  insi:;!  ii]iiin  rr-vai-(tnati"ii  al  alnjut  the  seventh  year.     It  in  a 

safe  nilc  when  i;niall]nix  is  prcvaiciit  io  vacciniilc  every  ))ei-son  who  liaR 

not  iKH'n  cnecessfiilly  vai'i'inated  within  live  years. 
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Choice  of  Lymph. — Tlie  substitution  of  bovine  for  huinanisecl  viriw 
is  now  well-nigh  universal.  It  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  tran?i- 
mitting  sypliilis  and  greatly  lessened  the  chances  of  other  forms  of  in- 
fection. A  further  advance  has  latelv  l)e(»n  made  by  the  introduction  of 
"  glyeerinated  "  lymph.  As  now  prepared,  the  lymph  is  taken  from  the 
calves  under  the  most  rigid  aseptic  precautions  and  emulsified  with 
glycerin.  The  few  saprophytic  bacteria  present  soon  die,  so  that  when 
properly  prepared  the  glycerinated  virus  is  practically  sterile.  It  should 
not  be  distributed  until  it  has  been  carefully  tested  for  pathogenic  organ- 
isms of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  tetanus  bacillus.  It  is  preserved  and 
distributed  in  capillary  tubes  hermetically  sealed;  these  are  much  safer 
than  quills  or  ivory  points,  which  may  easily  become  contaminated  l»y 
handling.  After  the  lym})h  has  been  taken,  the  calves  are  killed  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  they  were  free  from  disease.  The  practical  advan- 
tages of  glycerinated  lymph  are  so  great  that  it  has  Ijeen  officially 
adopted  by  the  (Jovernments  of  the  United  States,  (Jreat  Britain,  Ger- 
manv,  and  manv  other  countries. 

Time  for  Vaccinating. — In  selecting  a  time  for  vaccination,  the  child's 
age  and  general  health  nmst  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  pretty 
well  established  that  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  much  less  in  in- 
fancy than  in  later  childhood,  and  less  in  very  young  infants  (under  one 
month)  than  in  those  of  five  or  six  months.  A  good  nile  for  general 
practice  is  to  vaccinate  every  healthy  infant  as  soon  as  its  nutrition  is 
established,  this  being  in  most  cases  during  the  first  three  months  of 
life.  Jn  delicate  infants  or  in  those  whose  nutrition  is  a  matter  of 
great  clilTicuIty,  those  who  are  syphilitic,  those  suffering  from  eczema  or 
any  other  form  of  active  skin  disease,  vaccination  should  \ye  deferred 
until  the  child  is  in  good  condition,  unless  it  is  likely  to  be  ex])osed  to 
smallpox.     As  a  rule,  vaccination  should  be  avoided  during  dentition. 

Methods  of  Vaccinating. — In  my  ex]>erience  it  is  better  to  va<»cinate 
in  one  place  rather  than  to  make  two  or  thrcH*  incx^ulations.  If  more  than 
one  is  made  they  slionKl  be  at  least  an  inch  apart.  Either  the  leg  or  the 
arm  may  be  chosen:  in  young  infants  it  is  usually  easier  to  protect  the 
vaccine  sore  u}K»n  the  leg  than  u])on  the  arm;  in  children  old  enough 
to  run  ahout,  the  arm  is  to  be  ])rel'erred,  as  being  more  easily  kept  at  rest. 
The  point  selected  for  inoculation  should  be  either  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
left  calf,  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  upper  third  of  the  leg, 
or,  if  the  arm  is  chosen,  the  insertion  of  the  left  deltoid.  The  skin  should 
be  washed  with  soa])  and  water,  dried,  and  then  washed  with  alcohol. 

The  New  York  Health  Department  supplies  with  each  tul)e  of  lymph, 
a  needle,  a  bit  nf  rubber  tubing,  and  a  sterilised  tooth-pick  with  one  flat 
end.  The  needle  should  be  sterilised  in  an  alcohol  flame,  and  a  single 
scratch  made  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  just  deep  enough 
to  draw  blood.     The  ends  of  the  capillary  tube  are  broken  off,  one  end 
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inserted  in  tlie  rubber  tube,  ami  the  lymph  blown  out  of  the  tube  upon 
the  broad  end  of  the  tooth-pick,  then  applied  to  the  scratched  surface 
and  rul)l)ed  in  for  a  full  minute.  The  wound  should  not  be  covered 
until  dry;  this  usually  requires  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  It  may 
then  l)e  covered  with  a  sterilised  bandage.  If  thoroughly  dried  no  dress- 
ing is  necessary.  The  limb  should  not  be  washed  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  Normal  Conne  of  Vaccinia. — The  course  of  a  proper  vaccination- 
pock  is  quite  uniform,  and  one  which  does  not  follow  tliis  course  should 
not  be  considered  protective.  The  wound  heals  and  nothing  is  noticed 
until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  a  red  papule  makes  its  appearance. 
Usually  in  twenty-four  hours  more  a  small  vesicle  appears  which  enlarges 
until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  reaching  its  full  development  about  the 
ninth  day.  Its  sliaju*  and  size  depend  somewhat  upon  the  scarification 
(  Figs.  lO.VlOT).  The  vesicle  is  usually  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch 
in  diameter;  it  is  of  a  pearly  gray  colour  and  has  a  depressed  centre. 
During  the  next  two  days  an  areola  forms  about  the  vesicle  extending 
from  it  a  variable  distance,  usually  one  or  two  inches  into  the  healthy 
skin.  Its  size  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  infection.  This  areola 
is  normally  of  a  bright  red  colour  and  accompanied  by  Fome  induration. 
It  is  generally  at  its  height  about  the  ninth  day.  The  vesich*  usually 
dries  down  to  a  firm,  dark  cnist  which  remains  from  one  to  three 
weeks  and  falls  off,  leaving  a  bluish  scar  which  fades  to  white,  becoming 
somewhat  honey-combed.  When  the  process  is  at  its  height  some  consti- 
tutional disturbance  is  usually  present;  there  may  be  loss  of  appetite, 
fretfulncss,  and  general  indisposition,  and  the  temperature  is  usually  ele- 
vated from  one  to  three  degrees.  The  lymph  nodes  in  the  groin  or  axilla 
may  be  tender  and  swollen.  These  symptoms  generally  last  for  three  or 
four  davs. 

If  in  a  young  infant  the  first  inoculation  is  unsuccessful,  at  least 
three  trials  should  l)e  made  with  good  virus,  and  in  the  event  of  further 
failure,  after  a  year  vaccination  should  be  rei)eated.  A  failure  to  inocu- 
late does  not  mean  insusceptibility  to  smallpox,  as  is  often  popularly  be- 
lieved, but  most  frequently  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  virus  is  inert. 
I  have  known  one  case  in  which  the  seventh,  and  another  in  which  the 
thirteenth,  inoculation  was  successful  after  previous  failures;  occasion- 
ally there  are  seen  children  who  can  not  be  inoculated  at  all. 

Constitutional  symptoms,  as  pn^viously  stated,  may  be  absent  in  very 
young  infants;  but  in  others  there  is  quite  constantly  present  a  fever 
which  nins  a  fairly  regular  course.  It  usually  begins  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  is  remittent  in  type,  and  rises  gradually,  reaching  its  high- 
est point  with  the  full  development  of  the  vesicle.  At  this  time  even 
witlumt  complications  it  may  touch  10 T  or  lO."*®  F.  The  durrttion  of  the 
fever  in  cases  ninning  the  usual  course  is  four  or  five  days.     Accompany- 
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ing  the  fever  there  may  be  anorexia,  restlessness,  loss  of  sleep,  slight  in- 
digestion, and  otlier  symptoms  of  a  general  indisposition. 

Both  tlie  local  and  the  general  symptoms  are  sometimes  more  severe. 
This  may  dc[>end  upon  the  pusteptihilily  of  tliu  child,  even  though  the 
lymph  is  pure  and  the  vaccination  projwrjy  done.  The  original  vesicle 
may  \k  much  larger  than  usual,  and  small  poeondary  vesicles  may  form 
in  the  neighbourliood.  In  very  rare  instances  a  generalised  eruption  of 
true  vaccine  vesicles  occurs  with  fever  and  other  general  symptoms  of  cor- 
responding severity  (Fig.  litS).  Single  vesicles  iiuiy  1h'  produced  on  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  iKMly  as  a  re;!ult  of  aiito-innculiitiiin.  usually  by  wratcli- 
ing.  Where  eczema  of  the 
face  is  present,  inoculation 
is  not  infreiiuentty  carried 
thilher.  Most  of  the  very 
sore  arms  and  legs,  liow- 
evcr,  are  due  to  infection 
from  py  oge n i c  baclcriii 
contained  in  the  lymph,  or 
to  their  accidental  intm- 
duction  at  the  time  of  vnc- 
cimition  or  siiijsei|ui.'ntly. 
In  the  milder  cases,  llic 
swelling  anil  other  evi- 
dences of  l<H;al  inflamuiii- 
tion  are  more  nuirked  than 
in  H  normal  vaccination;  a 
<lrop  or  two  of  jma  forms 
beneath  the  seab,  and  when  tlie  latter  comes  away  an  excavation  is  left 
wliieli  heals  in  two  or  thrt?o  weeks.  Or,  the  inHanimntioii  may  extend 
nioiv  deeply  into  tlie  connective  tisnu',  to  l>e  followed  hy  more  extensive 
suppuration  or  slougldng,  Icavinf:  an  ugly  ulcer  an  im-b  or  more  in 
diameter  which  slowly  fills  by  granulation  in  from  live  to  eight  weeks. 
Sometimes  the  )M'rioil  of  inciibatiim  is  uuiluly  prolonged,  so  that  the 
vesicle  does  not  form  until  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  althougii  its 
sulfseiiuent  course  lUMv  Ik;  normal,  hi  oilier  cases,  tbc  incubation  is  shorter 
than  usual,  and  Ibe  vesicle  may  a[>|K'ar  as  early  as  Ibc  tliird  or  fourtii  day. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  so-called  "raspberry  excrescence" 
which  not  very  infrequently  takes  the  place  of  a  proper  vesicle.  It  is  of 
11  dark  red  colour,  elevated,  smiwith  or  slightly  granular,  not  sensitive, 
having  no  areola  and  no  constitutional  symptoms.  It  generally  jier- 
sists  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  slowly  disap])ears,  leaving  no  scar.  It  is 
usually  the  n'sult  of  virus  of  fi-ehle  activity,  and  if  it  gives  any  jirotection 
it  is  very  slight.  Such  cases  should  always  be  n^vacrinatcd,  and  in  my 
experience  re-vaccination  is  usually 
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Complications  and  Sequelae. — I'ost-vawine  eruptions  are  nianv  and 
of  great  variety.  The  most  frecjueiit  is  a  general  roseola,  usually  otrur- 
ring  at  the  height  of  the  local  process.  Other  eruptions  seen  are  urti- 
caria, and,  rarely,  purpura,  (-ouiplicatioiis  are  chieily-  from  aucidental 
infection.  8y})hilis  and  tuberculosis  are  excluded  by  tJie  modern  nieth«Hl 
of  procuring  the  lynij)h.  I'etanus  can  result  only  from  can.dessn«s6 
or  neglect  of  suitable  precautions  in  prej)aring  the  lymph:  j)ro|.vr 
legal  restrictions  regarding  its  production  should  make  this  impossiMe. 
The  most  common  form  of  local  infecti^m  is  cellulitis,  which  may  termi- 
nate in  suppuration  or  sloughing  at  the  site  of  vaccination,  and  some- 
times may  cause  suppuration  of  the  neighbouring  lymph  nodes.  En- 
sipelas  may  develop  at  any  tii.ne  before  the  skin  is  tmtiroly  healed;  it  is 
usually  due  to  neglect  of  proper  j)recautions  in  the  care  of  the  vaccine  sore. 

The  mortalitv  of  vaccinatiim  is  stated  bv  Voigt,  from  careful  stntistii-s 
drawn  from  (lerman  sources,  to  have  been  35  in  2/^75,000  eases,  including: 
both  primary  and  secondary  vaccinations.  Of  the  deaths,  11>  were  due  tn 
erysipelas,  8  to  gangrene,  <?  to  cellulitis,  3  to  **  blood  poisoning,''  and  3  to 
other  causes.  The  occurrence  of  tetanus  after  vaccinia  has  alr€»a<ly  Wq 
mentioneil.  With  j)roper  prtK-autions  in  preparing  lymj)h  it  will  not  m-- 
cur.     In  fact,  nearly  all  the  deaths  are  from  causes  which  are  preventable. 

Treatment. — The  whole  purpos^e  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  infi^-tion. 
Th(^  first  essentials  are  a  clean  lind),  ])ure  virus,  and  a  sterile  ntvdle:  tlic 
next,  to  allow  thorough  drying  of  the  wound  before  the  clothing  touclu^s 
it.     After  this  nothing  is  necessary  until  the  vesicle  forms,      ^'hen  the 
im{)ortant  thing  is  to  ])r('vent  scratching  and  the  irritaticm  bv  the  cloth- 
ing.    All  vaccine  shields  are  objectionable.     For  an  infant  nothing  is 
better  than  the  sterilised  gauze  bandage,  which  can  be  kept  in  j)laee  by 
Fewing  to  the  stcnking  or  sleeve  of  the  shirt.     Any  constrietion  of  the 
limb  is  injurious.     For  older  children  the  simplest  dressing  is  a  pad  *>f 
st(M'ile  gauze    fastentul   to  the   limb   by   two  pieces  of  adhesive    plaster. 
Should  the  vesicle  rupture  and  discharge  serum,  it  should  be  kept  clean 
ami  drv  i)V  dusting  dailv  with  boric  acid.     When  the  local  svmptoms  aa* 
at  all  severe  the  limb  should  be  kept  at  rest.     An  infei'te<l  vaccination 
wound,   like  any  oth(»r  infected  wound,  rcfjuires  careful   surgieal  treal- 
ment :  disastrous  results  often  follow  the  use  of  poultices  and  other  apj>li- 
cations  much  in  vogue  in  domestic  ])ractice. 


('IIAPTKK    VI. 

PERTrsSIS. 
( WhtHiiring-iUmgh.) 

PKirnssis  is  a  contagious  disease  which  prevails  e]>idemically  and  in 
most  large  cities  en<lemieally.     Although  it   imiy  affect   jHTScms  of  any 
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a^i\  it  is  generally  seen  in  young  children,  and  as  a  rule  it  occurs  but 
oncv  in  the  name  indivi(hial.  While  in  later  childhood  pertussis  may  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  milder  infectious  diseases,  in  infancy  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal.  Fts  principal  complications  are  broncho-pneumonia  and  con- 
vulsions, l^ertussis  is  characterise<l  by  catarrhal  and  nervous  symptoms. 
The  catarrh  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  is 
probably  due  to  a  specific  form  of  infection.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
hyperiesthetic  condition  of  this  mucous  membrane.  The  most  prominent 
nervous  manifestation  is  a  peculiar  spasmodic  cough  which  occurs  in 
paroxysms,  and  from  which  the  disease  takes  its  name.  The  cough  is  no 
doubt  of  reflex  origin,  from  an  irritation  which  has  been  located  by  dif- 
ferent writers  in  various  parts  of  the  respiratory  tract.  In  addition  to 
tht»se  conditions,  there  is  present  in  pertussis  a  marked  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  in  infancy  often  shows  itself  by  convulsions. 

Etiology. — Everything  that  is  known  of  pertussis  suggests  a  micro- 
organism as  its  cause.  Present  evidence,  moreover,  points  stnmgly  to  a 
bacillus  first  described  by  J5ordet,  although  this  lacks  the  final  proof  of 
the  production  of  the  disease  by  inoculation.  Hordet's  bacilhis  is  a  small 
(iiani-ucgative  organism  which  in  nuuiy  points  resembles  the  influenza 
bacillus.  It  is  cultivated  with  difficulty,  but  grows  best  on  |»otato-bh^)d- 
agar.  Subcultures  do  not  require  haemoglobin  for  their  growth.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  the  organism  from  the  respiratory  secretion  unless  the 
plug  of  bronchial  mucus  brought  up  after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  is 
sttcured,  as  it  develops  chiefly  deep  in  the  res])irat()rv  tract.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  early  stage  of  pertussis,  rarely  longer  than  a  week  after  the 
whoop  develops.  The  influenza  bacillus  is  very  frequently  associated 
with  it. 

I^'oximity  to  a  patient  seems  all  that  is  required  to  comnnmicate  the 
disease,  and  even  close  proximity  is  not  necessary.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  disease  may  be  contracted  in  the  open  air. 

Predisposition. — Fully  one-half  the  cases  of  pertussis  occur  during 
the  first  two  years  of  life.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  Szabo 
(Buda-Pesth),  showing  the  ages  at  which  the  disease  was  met  with  in 
l,r>lM  cases,  com})rising  the  records  of  one  clinic  for  thirty-four  years: 


Under  one  year 1,028  caacH. 

One  to  two  years l.(X)S      " 

'Wvn  to  three  years G59 


Thr<^»  to  four  years 904  cases. 

Four  to  seven  years S(W 

Over  seven  years 189      '* 


Pertussis  thus  shows  a  stronger  tendency  to  affect  young  infants  than 
d(Kis  any  other  contagious  disease.  A  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  it  has  occurred  during  the  first  month,  and  one  has  recently  come 
to  mv  notice  where  a  child  twelve  davs  old  was  attacked,  whose  mother 
was  suffering  from  the  disease.  The  disease  is  nearly  twice  as  frecjuent 
in  the  winter  and  spring  as  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Epidemics  of 
pertussis  often  occur  at  the  same  time  with  or  follow  those  of  measles. 
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be  syniptoiiis  of  a  mild  grade  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  nose, 
pharynx,  and  larynx,  and  often  there  is  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature. 

'The  Spasmodic  Stage. — In  a  typical  paroxysm  of  average  severity  the 
cliild,  who  can  usually  foretell  it,  will  often  run  for  support  to  the  lap 
of  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  or  seize  a  chair  with  both  hands.  There 
now  occurs  a  series  of  explosive  coughs,  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number, 
coming  in  sucli  rapid  succession  that  the  cliild  can  not  get  his  breath 
between  them ;  the  face  becomes  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  colour,  sometimes 
almost  black;  the  veins  of  the  face  and  scalp  stand  out  prominently; 
the  eyes  are  suffused,  and  seem  almost  to  start  from  their  sockets;  there 
follows  a  long-drawn  inspiration  through  the  narrowed  glottis,  produc- 
ing the  crowing  sound  known  as  the  whoop ;  and  then  another  succession 
of  rapid  coughs  follows  and  another  whoop.  In  a  single  severe  paroxysm, 
which  lasts  two  or  three  minutes,  the  child  may  whoop  half  a  dozen 
.  times;  with  the  final  paroxysm  a  mass  of  tenacious  mucus  is  usually 
brought  up.  In  a  young  child  vomiting  is  almost  certain  to  follow,  if 
food  has  been  recently  taken.  Epistaxis  sometimes  occurs  with  nearly 
every  severe  paroxysm,  but  in  most  cases  the  bleeding  is  slight.  After 
a  severe  attack  the  child  is  at  times  so  exhausted  as  to  he  hardly  able  to 
stand.  There  is  profuse  perspiration;  his  mind  is  confused,  and  he  may 
be  completely  dazed.  In  infants  the  attack  may  result  in  a  degree  of 
asphyxia  requiring  artificial  respiration.  Those  old  enough  to  describe 
their  sensations  tell  of  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation,  the  suffering 
from  whicli  is  almost  indescribable. 

The  number  of  severe  paroxysms  or  "  kinks  "  in  twenty-four  hours 
varies,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  from  half  a  dozen  to  forty 
or  fifty.  There  are  always  many  more  of  a  milder  form.  Paroxysms 
are  often  excited  by  eating  or  drinking  anything  cold,  by  a  draught  of 
air,  or  by  imitation;  they  are  usually  more  frequent  during  the  night 
than  the  day,  and  in  a  close  room  than  in  the  open  air. 

In  less  severe  cases  no  paroxysms  of  the  grade  above  described  may 
o(»cur,  and  no  typical  whoop  may  be  heard  throughout  the  attack;  but 
the  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  cough  which  continues  until  the  plug  of 
mucus  is  expelled,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  vomiting  which  follows  a 
paroxysm,  stamp  the  disease  as  pertussis.  In  young  infants  the  whoop 
is  frequently  not  marked.  The  child  sometimes  coughs  until  he  is  asphyx- 
iated, and  yet  no  whoop  occurs.  Th(»  paroxysms  are  also  modified  by 
intercurrent  disease,  especially  by  attacks  of  pneumonia  or  severe  bron- 
chitis. At  such  times  they  usually  become  less  frequent  and  less  typical, 
and  may  be  absent  for  several  days,  returning  as  the  complication  sub- 
sides. 

The  seat  of  the  irritation  which  produces  the  cough  has  been  vari- 
ously l(K*ate(l  by  different  ()bservei*s.  Some  have  thought  it  to  l)e  in  the 
nose,  others  in  the  trachea,  the  l)ronchi,  or  the  larynx.    It  is  very  prob- 
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able  that  it  may  not  always  be  in  the  same  place  and  that  the  infectina* 
catarrh,  which  is  really  the  most  imjKirtant  element  in  the  dist»aso,  mnv 
vary  in  its  intensity  and  location  in  different  cases.  The  weight  of  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  source  of  irrita- 
tion is  in  the  larynx  or  trachea.  From  laryngoseopic  examinations  niatle 
during  the  disease,  V(m  Ilerff  found  the  mucous  mcnihrane  of  the  laryr.x 
to  be  swollen  and  congested,  and  occasionally  the  seat  of  small  haMiior- 
rhagos  or  supcrlicial  ulcers.  He  states  that  the  frequency  and  Si?vfrity 
of  the  paroxysms  corresp(m<led  with  the  degree  of  larvnf^ilis,  an«l  l>e 
found  that  a  i)aroxysm  couhl  always  Ikj  excited  by  irritating  the  mut-<»us 
membrane  l)etwtH'n  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  During  a  paroxysm  lie 
observed  that  there  was  a  collection  of  mucus  on  the  postcrinr  larynj^esi! 
wall,  the  removal  of  which  had  the  effect  of  shorteniui^  the  paroxy>in. 

liossbach  made  laryng()scoj)ic  examinations,  with  ne;2r«tive  results  wj 
far  as  the  larynx  was  concerned,  but  he  states  that  a  plii;yr  of  ii'ucus  ciuiW 
alwavs  be  seiMi  in  the  lower  trachea  for  one  or  two  minutes  Ix'fore  the 
paroxysm  occurred.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  collection  of  nnuus 
is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm,  as  it  is  a  familiar  clinical  fact  that 
the  paroxysm  continues  until  this  is  dislodge<l. 

The  average  duration  of  the  spasmodic  stage  is  about  one   month 
It  increases  in  intensity  for  the  first  two  weeks,  renmins  stationary  for 
a]>out  a  week,  and  then  gradually  diminishes  in  severity.     The  course  ainl 
duration  of  this  stage  are,  however,  subject  to  wide  variaticms.     In  mihi 
cases  it  may  last  only  a  week;  in  severe  cases,  esjK^cially  in   (he  winter 
season,  it  may  continue'  for  three  months,  at  times  almost  subsiding,  but 
lighting  up  again  with  all  its  previous  st^verity  with  every  fresh  attack 
of  cold.     After  it    has  entirely  cease<l   the  whoop  may   return   with  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  and  continue  for  a  month  or  more.     This  is  not  t«» 
be  regarded  as  a  true  relai)se  of  pertussis.    The  habit  of  the  paro.x^'smal 
cough  once  established,  it  tends  to  recur  with  every  slight  bronchitis 
often  for  months  afterward. 

71ir  Sinfjp  of  Decline. — Gradually  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms  abati*, 
the  whoop  ceases,  and  the  cough  resend)les  more  and  more  that  of  ordi- 
nary bronchilis.  This  stage  usually  continues  about  three  weeks,  but 
may  bo  y)rolonged  indellnitely  in  the  winter  months. 

Complications. — Ifaniorrhagrs. — The  luemorrbages  of  pertussis  are 
mechanical,  and  depend  upon  the  intense  venous  congestion  which  ae- 
coni|)anies  the  ])aroxysni.  lilpistaxis  is  the  most  frecpiont  variety,  and 
occurs  in  a  c(»nsiderable  proportion  of  the  severe  cases,  in  a  few  with 
almost  every  severe  paroxysm,  but  it  is  rarely  severe  enough  to  nN|uire 
local  treatment.  HaMiiorrhages  from  the  mouth  may  have  their  origin 
either  in  the  pharynx  or  the  bronchi,  the  blood  being  brought  up  by  the 
cough:  su(fh  haemorrhages  are  usually  small.  Conjunctival  ha?morrhagw 
are  less  frequent,  and  are  usually  slight,  although  I  have  seen  the  entire 
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conjunctiva  covered.  In  d  case  under  my  observation  there  was  bleeding 
from  both  ears  witli  every  severe  paroxysm,  for  more  than  a  week.  This 
child  had  previously  suffered  from  scarlatinal  otitis,  with  i)erforation  of 
the  drum  membrane.  Small  extravasations  into  the  cellular  tissue  be- 
neath the  eyes  are  occasionally  seen,  giving  an  api>earance  somewhat 
like  an  ordinary  "black  eye."  Intracranial  htemorrhages  are  not  fre- 
rjuent,  but  many  examples  have  been  recorded,  and  they  may  be  severe 
enough  to  produce  death.  They  are  usually  meningeal,  very  rarely 
cerebral;  according  to  their  extent  and  location  they  may  produce 
hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  aphasia,  facial  paralysis,  or  disturbances  of 
sight,  hearing,  or  sensation;  in  addition,  there  may  be  convulsions  or 
rigidity,  but  rarely  complete  coma.  The  extravasations  are  sometimes 
small  and  the  symptoms  which  they  produce  may  disappear  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks.  More  extensive  haemorrhages  may  cause  death.  In 
almost  every  instance  these  haemorrhages  have  occurred  as  a  direcrt  result 
of  the  severe  paroxysms.  Purpura  haemorrhagica  is  occasionally  seen 
as  a  sequel  of  pertussis. 

Rrspiratory  Sijsiem, — The  most  serious  complications  of  pertussis  are 
connected  with  the  lungs.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  deaths  is 
due  to  pulmonary  complications,  usually  broncho-pneumonia.  This  is 
more  frequent  in  winter  and  spring  than  in  tlie  summer  months,  and  is 
esi>ecially  to  be  dreaded  during  infancy.  In  later  childhood  lobar  pneu- 
monia is  occasionally  seen.  Pneumonia  rarely  begins  before  the  second 
week  of  the  disease,  and  most  frecpiently  develops  at  the  height  or  toward 
the  close  of  the  spasmodic  stage.  The  physical  signs  present  no  peculiar- 
ities; the  cough  changes  somewiiat  in  character  during  the  pneumonia, 
and  the  whoop  may  not  be  heard.  The  prognosi*^  of  the  ])neumonia  is 
bad,  because  of  the  deiiilitated  condition  of  tiie  children  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence.  A  great  danger  is  from  the  suj)ervention  of  convulsions, 
this  being  a  frequent  mode  of  termination.  As  there  is  always  ccmsider- 
able  emphysema  the  rapidity  of  breathing  is  frcijuently  out  of  proporticm 
to  the  temperature,  which  often  is  only  moderately  elevated.  If  the  child 
escapes  the  dangers  of  the  acute  stage,  death  may  still  occur  from  cx- 
liaustion,  owing  to  the  protracted  course  which  the  disease  frequently 
runs. 

Bronchitis  of  the  large  Lubes  is  ])resent  in  almost  all  the  severe  cases, 
and  is  not  of  itself  serious.  Bronchitis  of  the  small  tubes  has  the  same 
dangers  and  the  same  complications  as  broncho-pneumonia. 

Vesicular  emphysema  has  been  present,  1  think,  in  every  case  which 
I  have  seen  upon  the  post-mortem  table;  a  certain  amount  of  it,  no 
doubt,  (K'curs  in  every  severe  case.  Tt  is  i)roduc<Ml  by  th(»  forcible  cough 
of  the  paroxysm.  In  very  severe  cases  interstitial  emphysema  is  also 
found.  Rupture  of  the  air-blebs  which  form  on  the  surface  of  the  lung 
may  lead  to  emphysema  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastinum,  and 
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pertussis  are  hernia,  prolapsus  ani,  and  ulcer  of  the  frenum 

" ""-.»  ^osis. — The  only  constant  features  of  pertussis  are  the  course  of 

•r.aase  and  its  comniunicability.     In  many  cases  the  typical  whoop 

•5 1:   r  heard.     There  arc  no  symptoms  by  which  a  positive  diagnosis 

'••-  -  made  in  the  catarrhal  stage ;  but  a  cough  not  accompanied  by  fever 

ysical  signs,  which  steadily  increases  in  severity  for  two  weeks, 

**ij  ^  .  te  of  treatment,  and  which  occurs  chiefly  at  night,  is  always  suspi- 

-:  -..^..  .     -When,  in  addition,  the  cougli  begins  to  come  in  paroxysms,  ac- 

"•^-'tc-.    Wiied  by  suffusion  of  the  face  and  occasionally  by  vomiting,  there 

Ik-  ^,^  be  little  doubt  even  thougli  no  whoop  is  heard.     If  the  disease  is 

.  ^.  ~*alent  the  diagnosis  is  practically  certain.    Mild  cases  which  do  not 

. ..  /  jven  as  far  as  the  symptoms  mentioned  are  most  puzzling.     But  if 

7"  '  "e  is  a  history  of  exposure,  if  the  cough  continues  from  four  to  six 

~  IsB,  little  influenced  by  treatment,  and  if  other  cases  follow,  the  dis- 

''"  **  e  must  be  pertussis.    Without  evidence  of  communicability,  however, 

'''^'  s  may  be  in  doubt  even  after  the  disease  is  over.     In  early  infancy 

'^  ^  y  cough  may  have  more  or  less  of  a  spasmodic  character,  and  a  fairly 

"*  '  pical  whoop  is  often  heard  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  bronchitis. 

^'^-'  have  several  times  seen  abortive  or  very  short  attacks  in  one  member 

'•'fa  family  of  children,  the  others  having  tlie  disease  in  a  typical  form. 

'--•  )ccurring  by  themselves  such  cases  can  not  be  recognised. 

'.:       Irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  from 

>*:»nlarged  tracheal  or  bronchial  lymph  nodes,  whether  of  a  simple  or  tuber- 

:,'Culou8  character,  may  give  rise  to  a  spasmodic  cough,  which  in  certain 

■^  cases  may  be  indistinguishable  from  pertussis.    The  prolonged  duration 

t   of  these  cases  is  sometimes  the  only  diagnostic  point ;  but  the  paroxysms 

•    are  usually  not  so  severe  as  in  true  pertussis,  and  the  course  is  generally 

.    less  typical. 

The  presence  of  a  leucocytosis  may  be  of  considerable  aid  in  diag- 
nosis.^ 

Prognosis. — The  most  important  factor  in  the  prognosis  of  the  dis- 
ease is  the  age  of  the  patient.  After  the  fourth  year  it  is  indeed  rare 
that  either  a  fatal  result  or  serious  complications  are  seen;  but  during 
infancy,  and  particularly  during  the  first  year,  there  are  few  diseases 
more  to  be  dreaded.  This  is  especially  true  on  account  of  the  connection 
of  whooping-cough   with   the   three   most    fatal   conditions   of   infancy 

^  Frohlich  and  Mcunier  first  called  attention  to  the  leucocytosis  accompanying 
pertuasiB,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  afebrile  disease  of  the  respiratory  tract.  It 
appears  in  the  early  part  of  the  convulsive  stage,  and  disappears  slowly  with  improve- 
ment. The  cotmt  is  usually  between  15,000  and  25,000,  although  it  may  reach 
50,000.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  lymphocytes  at  the  expense  of  the  neutro- 
philes.  The  lymphocytes  may  form  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  leucoc>'tcs.  The 
leucocytosis  is  little  influenced  by  complications,  and  even  during  broncho-pneu- 
monia the  lymphocytes  continue  to  be  in  excess. 
G2 
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— ^broncho-pneumonia,  diarrhoeal  diseases,  and  convulsions.  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  deaths  from  whooping-cough  occur  during  the  first  year  of 
life.  The  prognosis  is  very  much  worse  in  infants  Under  three  months 
than  in  those  who  are  older  and  consequently  have  more  resistance.  It 
is  better  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter,  because  broncho-pneumonia 
is  then  less  frequent.  It  is  particularly  bad  in  delicate  infants,  in  thcae 
who  are  rachitic,  in  those  who  are  prone  to  attacks  of  bronchitis,  in 
those  who  have  suffered  previously  from  pneumonia,  and  in  those  with 
a  strong  tendency  to  tuberculosis. 

The  exact  mortality  of  whooping-cough  it  is  diflScult  to  state  in  fig- 
ures. During  the  first  year  of  life  it  is  probably  not  far  from  twenty-five 
per  cent,  although  it  diminishes  rapidly  after  this  time.  In  foundling 
asylums  and  hospitals  for  infants  it  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
fatal  diseases,  and  in  some  epidemics  the  mortality  in  such  institutions 
is  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  during  whooping-cough  are  from 
broncho-pneumonia;  the  next  most  frequent  cause  is  diarrlioeal  diseases. 
Convulsions  may  be  the  mode  of  death  in  either  of  the  above  conditions, 
or  may  occur  apart  from  them.  During  the  first  year,  death  often  results 
from  marasmus,  the  child  having  been  reduced  by  the  prolonged  disease. 
Occasionally  death  is  due  to  asphyxia  following  a  severe  paroxysm,  to 
intracranial  haemorrhage,  or  to  general  emphysema. 

As  a  predisposing  cause  of  tuberculosis,  pertussis  is  second  only  to 
measles.  In  both  diseases  tuberculosis  develops  in  much  the  same  way 
and  from  practically  the  same  causes. 

Prophylaxis. — Pertussis  is  a  contagious  disease,  and  a  child  suflFering 
from  it  should  be  isolated  from  other  children  whenever  this  is  possible. 
Children  with  pertussis  should  never  be  allowed  to  attend  school,  and 
needless  exposure  should  always  be  avoided. 

Young  infants,  delicate  children,  and  those  with  a  predisposition  to 
tuberculosis,  should  be  most  carefully  protected  against  exposure,  since 
it  is  in  them  chiefly  that  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  serious.  As  it  is 
from  the  patient  that  the  disease  is  nearly  always  contracted,  there 
does  not  exist  the  same  necessity  for  the  fumigation  and  disinfection  of 
apartments  as  after  other  contagious  diseases.  In  institutions,  however, 
this  should  always  be  practised,  and  in  private  houses  if  the  room  is 
subsequently  to  be  occupied  by  an  infant. 

It  is  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible  to  confine  a  cliild  with  per- 
tussis to  a  single  room  during  the  attack;  all  those  persons  for  whom 
exposure  would  be  dangerous  should  therefore  be  sent  away  from  the 
house.  Quarantine  should  continue  for  at  least  six  weeks,  or  until  the 
spasmodic  stage  is  over. 

Treatment. — We  have  as  yet  no  specific  remedy  for  pertussis.  The 
important  thing  in  most  cases  is  the  hygiene  or  general  management  of 
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the  case;  fully  half  of  the  cases  seen  in  practice  require  nothing  more. 
Much  harm  is  done  by  indiscriminate  drug  giving. 

General  Measures. — Fresh  air  is  important  throughout  the  attacks 
It  is  almost  invariable  that  the  paroxysms  are  fewer  while  patients  are 
out  of  doors,  and  more  frequent  when  they  are  in  close  rooms.  Older 
children  with  pertussis  may  go  out  even  in  winter  except  on  stormy,  raw, 
or  windy  days.  With  infants  and  delicate  children,  the  outdoor  treatment 
in  cold  weather  so  enthusiastically  advocated  by  some  writers  should  be 
used  with  the  greatest  caution.  It  should  certainly  not  be  permitted 
if  the  patient  has  even  the  slightest  amount  of  bronchitis.  My  own  ex- 
p(Tience  is  that  during  the  winter  in  a  climate  like  that  of  New  York 
or  New  England,  the  class  of  patients  just  referred  to  are  better  off 
indoors,  taking  their  airing,  if  at  all,  in  their  rooms.  In  warm  weather 
or  in  a  mild  climate  all  children  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  possible. 

A  change  of  climate  is  desirable  when  the  cough  is  unduly  prolonged, 
also  for  delicate  children  in  winter.  A  warm  place  at  tlie  seashore  is 
one  which  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial.  The  improvement  following  a 
sea  voyage  is  often  very  marked,  surpassing  even  a  residence  at  the  sea- 
shore. 

The  rooms  occupied  by  children  suffering  from  pertussis  should  be 
frequently  changed,  thoroughly  aired,  and  occasionally  fumigated.  A 
change  of  rooms,  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  sometimes  exerts  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  very  prolonged  attacks,  the  inference  being  that 
continued  re-infection  takes  place.  Such  a  change  should  be  made  twice 
a  week,  and  it  is  of  special  importance  in  hospitals,  where  many  chil- 
dren quarantined  in  a  ward  seem  to  cough  interminably. 

Careful  feeding  and  attention  to  the  bowels  are  matters  of  the  great- 
est importance;  with  infants  particularly,  chronic  indigestion  and  ab- 
dominal distention  have  a  very  marked  effect  in  increasing  the  frequency 
of  the  paroxysms.  The  abdominal  support  furnished  by  a  snugly  fitting 
band,  adds  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  in  a  severe  attack. 
Feeding  is  difficult  since  vomiting  occurs  so  easily.  In  most  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  meal  in  a  short  time,  if  the  first  one  has  been 
vomited.  Children  over  two  years  old  should  in  all  such  cases  be 
kept  upon  a  fluid  diet,  chiefly  of  milk.  For  infants,  milk  should  be 
diluted,  and  in  many  instance's  it  should  also  be  partially  peptonised. 
Any  medication  whicli  causes  disturbance  of  the  stomacli  should  he 
omitted. 

Local  applications  to  the  rhino-pharynx  or  to  the  larynx  may  be  made 
by  means  of  a  spray  or  swab.  Resorcin  and  carbolic  acid,  each  in  a  one- 
per-cent  solution,  are  most  used.  These  applications  are  made  once  or 
twice  daily.  I  have  never  seen  from  any  of  the  above  methods  the  ben- 
eficial results  claimed,  and  I  believe  thQlU  to  have  been  exaggerated.    The 
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application  of  cocaine  to  the  larynx  should  never  be  employed  in  joung 
children  on  account  of  the  danger  of  poisoning. 

Inhalations  are  of  much  more  value.  They  are  useful  to  modify  the 
catarrh  by  allaying  irritation,  facilitating  the  expulsion  of  the  mucus, 
and  possibly  as  anti8ei)tics.  Those  most  employed  are  carbolic  acid, 
creosote,  and  cresolene.  In  my  experience  creosote  is  the  best.  These 
substances  may  be  used  upon  cotton  in  a  respirator,  or  vapourised  over  an 
alcohol  lamp.  The  possibility  of  absorption  should  not  be  forgotten, 
and  the  urine  should  be  watched.  Where  tlie  paroxysms  are  frequent 
and  of  great  severity,  chloroform  may  be  used  to  ward  off  convulsions 
or  prevent  dangerous  asphyxia.  In  such  conditions  0^Dw3'er  used  intu- 
bation with  striking  benefit.  The  tube  entirely  overcomes  the  glottic 
spasm  whicli  is  the  chief  cause  of  suffering  and  danger. 

Internal  Medication, — Of  the  innumerable  drugs  which  have  been 
recommended  for  this  disease,  there  are  two  which  possess  undoubted 
advantages  over  all  others,  viz.,  belladonna  and  antipyrine.     In  giving 
belladonna  it  is  important  to  begin  with  a  small  dose  and  gradually  in- 
crease both  its  frequency  and  size  until  the  pliysiological  effects  of  the 
drug  are  produced.     To  an  infant  two  years  old,  one-fourth  of  a  minim 
of  the  fluid  extract  may  be  given  every  four  hours  as  an  initial  dose, 
gradually  increasing  to  every  two  hours;  if  atropine  is  used,  gr.    -gh 
may  be  giv(m  in  the  same  way.     Although  belladonna  usually  has  a  de- 
cided influence  in  reducing  both  the  frequency  and  the  severity  of  the 
paroxysms,  it  causes  many  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  its  effects  must 
be  closelv  watclied. 

Antipyrine  has  been  in  my  experience  more  generally  useful  than 
any  other  single  drug.  It  may  be  given  with  safety,  even  to  young  in- 
fants, in  considerably  larger  doses  than  are  ordinarily  employed.  For  a 
child  six  months  old  the  initial  dose  may  be  one  grain  every  three  hours; 
later  tiiis  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  For  a  child  two  years  old  the 
initial  dose  may  be  two  grains  repeated  every  four  to  six  hours,  grad- 
ually increasing  up  to  two  grains  every  two  hours.  Should  pneumonia 
develop,  the  antipyrine  should  be  discontinued.  A  combination  of  the 
bromide  of  sodium  with  antipyrine  is  often  better  than  the  latter  given 
alone. 

Xearly  all  dnigs  which  allay  nervous  irritability  have  a  certain 
amount  of  eifect  in  controlling  the  paroxysms  of  pertussis;  codeine, 
chloral,  and  trional  are  useful  where  the  night  attacks  are  so  severe  as  to 
prevent  sleej).  I  do  not  believe  that  any  form  of  internal  medication 
or  local  treatment  shortens  pertussis;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  is 
self-limited,  great  benefit  to  the  patient  results  from  the  reduction  of  the 
number  and  the  diminution  of  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms. 

In  establishing  the  value  of  any  method  of  treatment,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  duration  of  the  disease 
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is  short  is  large,  and  also  that  almost  any  method  of  treatment  if  em- 
ployed after  the  attack  has  reached  its  height  will  be  thought  beneficial, 
as  the  natural  tendency  is  then  to  improve.  The  value  of  any  particular 
line  of  treatment  is  to  be  judged  in  a  given  case  only  by  its  effect  in 
reducing  the  number  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms.  This  ought  to  be 
evident  in  the  case  of  drugs  within  two  or  three  days,  and  can  only  be 
determined  by  keeping  a  careful  record  of  the  numl)er  of  severe  parox- 
ysms day  and  night.    Xo  dnig  succeeds  ecjually  well  in  all  cases. 

In  a  mild  case,  where  the  number  of  paroxysms  does  not  exceed 
eight  or  ten  during  the  day,  where  there  is  no  vomiting  and  the  general 
liealth  is  not  affected,  it  is  not  usually  advisable  to  continue  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  drugs  throughout  the  disease.  A  single  dose  of  antipyrine 
or  codeine  at  night  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  All  cases  in  infants 
must  be  watched  with  great  care  and  the  parents  warned  of  the  possible 
dangers  which  may  supervene  suddenly,  even  in  the  course  of  mild 
attacks.  For  severe  cases  antipyrine  should  be  given  to  diminish  the 
frequency  and  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  and  inhalations  of  creosote 
used  if  much  catarrh  is  present.  All  the  fresh  air  possible  should  be 
allowed.  For  older  children  the  same  plan  of  treatment  may  be  followed, 
or  quinine  or  belladonna  may  be  substituted  for  the  antipyrine. 

As  these  drugs  are  given  solely  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  their  continuous  use  should 
be  deferred  until  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  severe  to  greatly  disturb 
the  child,  the  benefit  at  this  period  being  more  striking  than  if  they  are 
begun  early  and  used  continuously. 


CHAPTEK    VTI. 

MUMPS. 
{Epidemic  Parotitis.) 

Mumps  is  a  contagious  disease  characterised  by  swelling  of  the  par- 
otid, and  sometimes  of  the  other  salivary  glands,  with  constitutional 
symptoms  which  are  usually  mild.  Both  severe  complications  and  a 
fatal  termination  are  extremely  infrequent.  The  disease  is  not  a  very 
common  one,  and  general  epidemics  are  rare. 

Pathology  and  Lesions. — The  contagious  character,  definite  incuba- 
tion, and  typical  course,  stamp  the  disease  as  a  general  one  due  to  a 
specific  organism.  This  is  })robably  a  very  minute  Gram-negative  diplo- 
coccus.  It  can  be  demonstrated  in  Steno's  duct,  in  the  testicles  when 
epididymitis  is  present,  and  frequently  in  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that 
infection  takes  place  through  the  salivary  ducts. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  gland  is  still  a  matter  of 
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dispute,  as  opportunities  for  pathological  examination  are  very  rare. 
From  existing  evidence  it  would  appear  that  the  gland  substance  is  first 
involved,  and  afterward  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  The  gland 
is  the  seat  of  an  intense  hyperaemia  and  oedema;  the  walls  of  the  salivaiy 
ducts  are  swollen,  and  the  ducts  are  obstructed.  While  the  primary  dis- 
ease does  not  tend  to  excite  suppuration,  pyogenic  germs  may  occasionally 
gain  entrance  and  an  abscess  form;  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rare 
accidental  infection. 

In  the  great  proportion  of  cases  the  parotids  alone  are  aflFected,  al- 
though the  same  changes  are  occasionally  found  in  the  other  salivary 
glands.  There  are  no  other  essential  lesions  of  the  disease,  those  which 
are  found  depending  upon  complications. 

Etiology. — Mumps  is  spread  by  contagion,  close  contact  being-  usually 
required  to  communicate  the  disease,  although  it  is  known  to  have  been 
carried  by  a  third  person  and  even  by  clothing.  The  susceptibility  of 
children  to  the  poison  of  mumps  is  much  less  than  is  the  case  with  the 
other  contagious  diseases,  so  that  only  a  small  number  of  those  wlio  are 
exposed  take  the  disease.  The  greatest  predisposition  is  between  the 
fourth  and  fourteenth  years.  Infants  are  rarely  affected,  although  a 
case  in  a  child  three  weeks  old  is  vouched  for  by  so  good  an  observer  as 
Demme. 

Mumps  is  contagious  from  the  beginning  of  the  symptoms.  Two 
cases  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which  the  disease  was  communicated 
before  any  swelling  was  seen.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  the 
duration  of  the  infective  period.  The  disease  is  undoubtedly  communi- 
cable for  several  days  after  the  swelling  has  subsided;  and  for  safety  a 
case  should  be  isolated  for  three  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  symptoms, 
or  at  least  ten  days  after  the  swelling  has  disappeared. 

Incubation. — In  forty-eight  collected  cases  in  which  the  incubation 
was  definitely  determined,  it  varied  between  three  and  twenty-five  days. 
It  was  less  than  fourteen  days  in  only  four  cases,  and  in  twenty-six  of 
the  forty-eight  cases  it  was  between  seventeen  and  t^-enty  days.  In  three 
cases  of  my  own  in  which  it  could  be  definitely  fixed,  the  incubation  was 
nineteen  days  in  one  case  and  twenty  days  in  two  cases.  The  average 
period  of  incubation,  then,  may  be  stated  to  be  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
days. 

Symptoms. — In  the  milder  cases  the  local  symptoms  are  the  first  to 
attract  attention;  in  those  which  are  more  severe  there  are  frequently 
prodromal  symptoms  of  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours*  duration — 
anorexia,  headache,  vomiting,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  fever. 
Soltmann  has  reported  a  case  ushered  in  by  convulsions.  The  initial 
temperature  in  a  mild  attack  is  100**  to  101°  F. ;  in  a  severe  one,  from 
102**  to  104**  F. 

Of  the  local  symptoms^  the  pain  usually  precedes  the  swelling;  it  is 
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increased  by  movement  of  the  jaws,  by  pressure,  and  sometimes  by  the 
presence  of  acid  substances  in  the  mouth.  It  is  usually  referred  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  jaw  just  below  the  ear.  The  swelling  may  begin 
simultaneously  in  both  parotids,  but  more  frequently  one  side  is  involved 
a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  the  other.  It  usually  reaches  its  maximum  on 
the  third  day,  often  on  the  second,  remains  stationary  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  subsides  gradually.  The  degree  of  swelling  varies  with 
the  severity  of  the  attack.  When  it  is  marked,  the  patient  may  be  so 
changed  in  appearance  as  scarcely  to  be  recognisable;  it  fills  the  lateral 
region  of  the  neck  between  the*  jaw  and  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and 
extends  forward  upon  the  face  to  the  zygomatic  arch,  so  that  the  centre 
of  the  tumour  is  usually  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  other  salivary  glands 
may  swell  simultaneously  with  the  parotids,  or  several  days  later,  even 
after  the  parotid  tumour  has  disappeared.  Occasionally  swelling  of  the 
submaxillary  or  the  sublingual  glands  occurs  before  that  of  the  parotid^ 
and  in  rare  instances  these  may  be  the  only  glands  affected. 

As  a  rule,  the  parotid  of  both  sides  is  involved.  Of  282  cases  both 
sides  were  affected  in  215.  When  one  side  alone  is  involved,  it  is  the 
left  a  little  more  frequently  than  the  right.  The  interval  between  the 
swelling  of  the  two  sides  may  be  a  week,  or  even  five  or  six  weeks,  but 
usually  it  is  only  two  or  three  days. 

The  salivary  secretion  is  usually  very  much  diminished,  and  the  dry 
mouth  causes  great  discomfort.  An  exceptional  instance  has  been  re- 
ported by  Simon,  in  which  a  distressing  salivation  occurred,  the  secre- 
tion amounting  to  six  or  eight  ounces  daily. 

Although  as  a  rule  the  patient  is  not  seriously  ill,  mumps  may  in 
rare  cases  produce  most  alarming  and  even  dangerous  symptoms.  The 
temperature  may  for  several  days  reach  104®  F.  or  more,  deglutition  may 
be  extremely  difficult,  pressure  on  the  jugular  veins  may  lead  to  venous 
hyperemia  of  the  brain,  causing  headache  and  sometimes  delirium ;  there 
is  sometimes  great  prostration  and  the  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  condi- 
tion. These  severe  attacks  are  nearly  always  in  children  over  twelve 
years  old. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  mumps  usually  last  from  three  to 
five  days ;  the  swelling  continues  on  an  average  a  little  less  than  a  week. 
If  the  case  has  been  a  severe  one,  slight  swelling  may  continue  for  two 
weeks  or  even  longer.  Kelapscs,  in  which  the  opposito  side  from  the  one 
first  affected  is  involved,  are  quite  frequent,  occurring  in  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  cases. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — In  childhood  the  complications  are  few 
and  usually  unimportant;  but  in  adolescence  they  are  occasionally  seri- 
ous. Orchitis  is  exceedingly  rare  in  childhood;  of  230  cases  observed 
by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  this  was  seen  in  but  ten,  and  only  three  of  these 
cases  were  under  fifteen  years,  and  no  case  under  twelve  years  old.    When 
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orchitis  occurs  it  is  generally  toward  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  third  week;  it  is  usually  marked  by  an  accession  of  fever, 
sometimes  by  a  chill ;  if  severe,  nervous  symptoms  may  be  present.  The 
body  of  the  testicle  and  not  the  epididymis  is  generally  affected.  The 
acute  symptoms  continue  for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  entire  duration 
of  the  attack  is  about  a  week ;  although  the  testicle  is  often  enlarged  for 
some  time  afterward,  and  atrophy  of  the  organ  may  follow. 

In  females,  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  breasts,  ovaries,  or  labia 
majora  may  occur;  and,  although  these  complications  are  all  very  rare, 
most  of  them  have  been  observed  even  in  young  children. 

Nephritis  has  in  a  few  instances  followed  mumps,  sometimes  coming 
on  as  late  as  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  attack.    Single  cases  have  been 
reported  by  Croner,  Isham,  Henoch,  and  others.     Nervous  sequelae  are 
more  frequent,  but  even  these  are  rare.     I  have  seen  a  case  of  multiple 
neuritis  in  a  boy  of  twelve  which  developed  two  weeks  after  a  severe  at- 
tack of  mumps.     The  paralysis  was  general,  lasted  for  six  weeks,  and 
was  followed  by  complete  recovery.    Jaffrey  has  reported  a  similar  case. 
Facial  paralysis  three  weeks  after  mumps  has  been  reported  by  Hillier, 
apparently  due  to  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  gland  to  the 
seventh  nerve. 

Pearce  has  collected  an  interesting  series  of  forty  cases  of  deafness 
following  mumps,  in  which  there  was  no  sign  of  otitis,  the  symptoms 
coming  on  suddenly  with  vertigo,  a  staggering  gait,  and  often  with  vomit- 
ing. In  most  of  the  cases  the  deafness  was  unilateral  and  the  loss  of 
hearing  was  permanent.  The  cause  assigned  was  disease  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  the  seat  of  the  trouble  being  in  the  labyrinth.  Toynbee  has  re- 
ported an  instance  of  haemorrhage  into  the  labyrinth.  Otitis  media  is 
rarely  seen. 

Suppuration  of  the  parotid  gland  occurs  in  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  and  is  probably  due  to  accidental  infection.  Gangrene  and  slough- 
ing of  the  parotid  were  observed  twice  by  Demme  in  117  cases;  both  of 
these  proved  fatal.  Pneumonia,  meningitis,  endocarditis,  and  pericar- 
ditis have  been  observed  as  complications  of  mumps,  although  all  are 
extremelv  rare. 

Prognosis. — In  the  great  proportion  of  cases  mumps  is  a  mild  dis- 
ease, and  terminates  in  complete  recovery  in  a  few  days.  In  young 
children  complications  are  infrequent,  and  those  which  occur  are  rarely 
severe. 

Diagnosis. — Mumps  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  acute  swell- 
ing of  the  cervical  lymph  nodes.  In  a  parotid  swelling,  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  is  near  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  which  extends  backward  to  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  forward  upon  the  face  as  far  as  the  zygomatic 
arch,  embracing  the  angle  and  ramus  of  the  jaw. 

A  swollen  lymph  node  is  usually  entirely  below  the  ear  and  behind 
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tlie  jaw,  not  extending  upon  the  face.  The  tumour  is  generally  smaller 
and  more  circumscribed  if  only  a  single  node  is  involved,  and  it  comes 
on  much  more  slowly  than  does  mumps.  When  only  the  submaxillary 
or  sublingual  glands  are  affected,  the  diagnosis  from  swollen  lymph  nodes 
is  sometimes  impossible  except  by  the  course  of  the  disease.  Mumps  is 
characterised  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  swelling  occurs,  and  by  its 
relatively  short  duration. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  self-limited  and  the  individual  symptoms 
rarely  distressing,  so  that  in  most  cases  very  little  treatment  is  required. 
If  constitutional  symptoms  are  present. the  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed,  and  if  there  are  none  he  should  be  confined  to  the  house.  The  gland 
should  be  protected  by  cotton  or  spongio-piline,  and  if  the  pain  is  severe 
heat  should  be  applied.  The  diet  should  be  liquid,  on  account  of  the 
pain  produced  by  mastication.  The  mouth  should  be  kept  clean  by  the 
use  of  some  antiseptic  mouth-wash.  The  general  symptoms  and  compli- 
cations are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  indications  presented.  Cases 
of  mumps  occurring  in  schools  or  institutions  should  be  quarantined  for 
three  weeks,  and  in  private  practice  where  there  are  susceptible  persons. 
Fumigation  and  disinfection  after  an  attack  are  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
DIPHTHERIA. 

Diphtheria  may  be  defined  as  an  acute,  specific,  communicable  dis- 
ease due  to  the  bacillus  of  Klebs  and  LoefBer.  It  is  usually  characterised 
by  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane  upon  certain  nmcous  membranes, 
especially  those  of  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  nose,  or  larynx.  Like  other 
pathogenic  organisms,  however,  this  germ  acts  with  varying  intensity, 
and  may  cause  inflammation  of  all  degrees  of  severity,  from  a  mild 
catarrhal  angina  to  the  most  serious  membranous  inflammation;  but 
to  all  alike  the  term  diphtheria  should  be  applied.  In  its  mild  form  it 
may  Ik?  almost  without  constitutional  symptoms;  but  in  its  severe  form 
it  is  attended  by  great  general  prostration,  cardiac  depression,  and 
anaemia,  it  is  frequently  complicated  by  pneumonia  and  nephritis,  and 
it  may  be  followed  by  localised  or  general  paralysis;  it  then  constitutes 
one  of  the  diseases  most  to  be  dreaded  in  childhood. 

Etiology. — The  Bacillus  Diphthericr, — ^This  was  first  described  by 
Klebs  in  1883,  and  during  the  following  year  it  was  isolated  by  I^roeffler 
and  shown  to  be  pathogenic.  It  varies  considerably  in  size  and  shape 
even  in  the  same  culture.  In  a  specimen  it  occurs  singly  or  in  pairs, 
sometimes  in  chains  of  three  or  four;  the  bacilli  may  lie  parallel,  but 
frequently  two  form  an  acute  or  an  obtuse  angle.    They  are  straight  or 
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slightly  curved,  and  sometimes  branching;  they  may  be  swollen  or  club- 
shaped  at  their  ends. 

Distribution  and  Mode  of  Communication. — In  most  large  cities  diph- 
theria prevails  endemically,  with  periods  in  which  outbreaks  of  consider- 
able severity  are  observed.  In  the  country  it  prevails  chiefly  as  an 
epidemic.  The  disease  is  often  introduced  into  remote  districts  in  some 
inexplicable  manner^  and  before  its  nature  is  recognised  a  large  number 
of  persons  may  be  exposed,  and  an  epidemic  results. 

Diphtheria  does  not  arise  de  novo.  Every  case  has  its  origin  in  a 
previous  case  either  directly  or  remotely.  The  bacilli  may  enter  the 
body  through  the  inspired  air;  they  may  be  taken  into  the  mouth  with 
toys  or  other  articles  upon  which  they  have  lodged,  or  by  kissing,  and 
sometimes  by  accidental  inoculation.  As  a  rule,  the  bacilli  first  gain  a 
foothold  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tonsils,  nose,  or  larynx. 

Direct  infection  is  the  cause  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases.  There 
is  no  proof  that  the  bacilli  are  contained  in  the  breath  of  a  person  suf- 
fering from  the  disease.  They  are  present  in  great  numbers  in  the  saliva 
and  mucus  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  often  being  distributed  by  sneezing, 
coughing,  or  even  by  talking.  Tliey  are  contained  in  pieces  of  membrane 
which  are  discharged;  they  are  not  present  in  the  urine  or  faeces.  The 
most  contagious  cases  are  those  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  on  account  of 
the  amount  of  discharge  which  accompanies  them.  The  least  contagious 
are  those  in  which  the  membrane  is  limited  to  the  larynx  and  lower  air 
passages. 

Direct  infection  may  occur  from  persons  convalescent  from  diph- 
theria, whose  throats  still  contain  virulent  bacilli,  or  from  persons  suf- 
fering from  a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  not  recognised  as  diph- 
theria. In  the  latter  way  it  is  often  spread  in  schools.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  sho^Ti  that  a  person  may  harbour  virulent  bacilli  in  his  nose  or 
throat,  and  may  even  communicate  the  disease  to  others,  without  himself 
suffering  from  diphtheria  at  any  time. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  a  patient  with  diphtheria  may  con- 
vey the  disease  to  others  is  somewliat  uncertain.  Transmission  is  possi- 
ble so  long  as  vinilent  bacilli  remain  in  the  throat;  these  are  frequently 
found  two  weeks  after  the  membrane  has  disappeared  and  the  patient  is 
regarded  as  entirely  well,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  are  found  five  or  six 
weeks  or  longer  after  recovery. 

Indirect  infection  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  occur  from  the  bed  or 
clothing  of  the  patient,  from  the  carpet,  furniture,  wall-paper  or  hang- 
ings of  the  room,  from  toys  or  picture-books,  from  dishes,  feeding  bottles, 
or  drinking-cups,  from  swabs  and  brushes  used  for  local  applications 
to  the  throat,  from  spoons  and  tongue-depressors,  and  from  surgical  in- 
struments with  which  tracheotomy  or  intubation  has  been  done.  Diph- 
theria may  be  carried  by  a  third  person,  but  rarely  except  by  one  who 
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has  been  in  close  contact  with  the  patient— either  the  physician  or  nurse. 
The  frequency  of  diphtheria  in  physicians'  families  bears  witness  to  the 
great  danger  of  infection  in  this  manner. 

Bacilli  may  retain  their  virulence  for  an  indefinite  period.  Both 
Park  and  Loeffler  found  cultures  in  blood-serum  to  be  virulent  after  seven 
months ;  Roux  and  Yersin,  bacilli  in  dried  membrane  to  be  virulent  after 
twenty  weeks;  and  Abel,  upon  a  child's  toy  after  five  montlis. 

Domestic  animals  may  in  rare  instances  be  carriers  of  infection,  and 
in  the  case  of  pigeons,  at  least,  they  may  themselves  suffer  from  the  dis- 
ease. Diplitheria  has  been  repeatedly  spread  by  milk,  but  very  rarely 
through  the  contamination  of  a  water  supply. 

Predisposing  Causes. — ^Local  conditions  in  the  throat  influence  very 
largely  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria.  An  important  predisposing  cause 
is  the  existence  of  a  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  nose  and  throat,  so  frequently  found  in  children  suffering 
from  adenoid  growths  of  the  pliarynx  or  from  enlarged  tonsils.  These 
adenoid  growths,  the  tonsillar  crypts,  and  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth, 
may  harbour  the  bacilli  for  a  considerable  time  both  before  and  after 
an  attack.  The  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and 
pharynx  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases  furnishes  a  marked  predis- 
position to  diplitheria.  This  is  most  striking  in  the  case  of  measles 
and  scarlet  fever;  it  is  seen  less  frequently  in  typhoid  fever  and 
influenza. 

The  two  sexes  are  about  equally  liable  to  the  disease.  Children 
under  ten  are  much  more  often  affected  than  those  who  are  older,  the 
greatest  susceptibility  as  regards  age  being  between  the  second  and  fifth 
years. 

While  diphtheria  is  seen  throughout  the  year,  it  is  more  frequent  dur- 
ing the  cold  than  the  warm  months. 

The  incubation  of  diphtheria  is  short.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  could  be  definitely  traced  it  has  been  between  two  and  five  days.  The 
virulence  of  the  bacillus  varies  much  in  different  cases  and  in  different 
seasons,  and  while  it  is  frequently  true  that  persons  infected  from  a  mild 
type  of  the  disease  have  a  mild  attack,  and  those  infected  from  a  ma- 
lignant one  a  severe  attack,  there  is  no  certainty  that  such  will  be  the 
sequence.  Park  states  that,  out  of  many  hundreds  tested  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  New  York  Health  Department,  by  far  the  most  virulent  bacillus 
was  obtained  from  the  throat  of  a  boy  who  had  what  was  clinically  a  very 
mild  form  of  tonsillar  diphtheria. 

The  immunity  conferred  by  one  attack  of  diphtheria  is  not  of  long 
duration,  amounting  probably  to  a  few  months  only;  hut  tlie  i)assive 
immunity  conferred  by  antitoxine  is  still  shorter,  lasting  but  a  few 
weeks.  In  patients  therefore  to  whom  antitoxine  has  been  given,  a  sec- 
ond attack  may  occur  after  a  very  brief  time. 
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Lesions. — The  essential  lesions  of  diphtlieria  consist  not  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  membrane,  but,  as  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Oertel,  in  cer- 
tain acute  degenerative  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  body  caused  by  the 
diphtheria  toxines.  These  changes  are  seen  particularly  in  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  affected  mucous  membranes,  the  heart  muscle,  the  kiduev, 
the  liver,  tlie  central  and  peripheral  nervous  system,  the  spleen,  and  tlie 
lymph  glands.  There  are  other  lesions  which  are  the  result  of  the  action 
of  other  organisms,  especially  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  and  the  pneu- 
mococcus,  either  alone,  together,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  diphtheria 
bacillus.  The  most  important  lesions  due  to  these  organisms  are  broncho- 
pneumonia and  nephritis;  but  there  may  be  found  in  the  blood,  and  in 
many  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  evidences  of  the  invasion  of  iliese 
bacteria,  i.  e.,  a  streptococcus  septicaemia,  less  frequently  a  general  pneu- 
mococcus  infection. 

Distribution  of  the  Diphtheria  Bacillus  in  the  Body, — Unlike  many 
other  pathogenic  organisms,  the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  not  in  most  cases 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  body.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers 
on  the  surface  of  the  affected  mucous  membranes  and  in  the  false  mem- 
brane itself,  particularly  in  its  superficial  portion,  but  it  does  not  invade 
deeply  the  subjacent  structures. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  diphtheria  bacillus  and  other  organ- 
isms are  found  in  the  blood  and  viscera  is  shown  in  a  series  of  209  autop- 
sies studied  by  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce,  of  Boston,  in  1901. 
The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  different 
bacteria  were  found  by  culture : 


Diphtheria  bacillus .  .  . 

Streptococcus 

Staphylococcus  aureus 
Pneumococcus 


Heart's  blood. 


6  per  cent. 
20 
2.5     " 
1.5     " 


Liver. 


20  per  cent. 
30 

4 

2.5      '* 


Spleen. 


12  per  cent. 
27 

3 

1.5     " 


Kidiic3ra. 


19 

per 

cent 

28 

<( 

8 

<• 

5 

« 

In  this  series,  153  cases  were  pure  diphtheria;  56  were  complicated 
by  measles  or  scarlet  fever  or  both.  The  streptococcus  was  much  oftener 
found  in  the  viscera  in  the  complicated  cases;  otherwise  there  was  little 
difference  in  the  two  groups  of  cases. 

The  Diphtheria  Toxines, — The  wide-spread  effects  seen  in  diphtheria 
are  due  to  the  action  of  certain  substances  called  toxines  which  the  diph- 
theria bacillus  produces  during  its  growth  on  mucous  membranes.  They 
are  very  diffusible,  readily  entering  the  lymphatic  circulation  and  the 
blood,  and  through  these  channels  may  affect  the  entire  body.  In 
susceptible  animals  there  may  be  produced  by  the  injection  of  these 
toxines  all  the  characteristic  lesions  of  diphtheria  except  the  mem- 
brane, as  well  as  the  essential  symptoms  of  the  disease,  even  includ- 


PLATE  XVIII. 


The  Diprtheritic  Mbmbkahe. 


from  behind,  the  larvnx  and  trachea 
having  been  laid  o[ien.  and  shows  an  extensive  membrane  involving  the  epiglottis  and 
the  entire  lower  pharynx,  but  extending  into  the  larynx  only  a  sliort  distaricp.  It  is 
also  seen  upon  the  [Kistcrior  surface  of  the  nvuk  and  snfl  pnlate.the  tonsils  being  only 

fiartiHlJf  covered.  The  colour  of  the  membrane  i»  not  charactenstic  o[  pseudcwiiph- 
heria.  as  the  same  appearance  is  often  seen  in  true  diphtheria,  particular];  ol  the 
ieptic  type. 
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int(  paralysis.  For  the  production  of  the  membrane  living  bacilli  are 
required. 

Catarrhal  Diphtheria. — The  routine  practice  of  making  cultures  from 
diseased  throats  has  established  the  fact  that  catarrhal  inflammation  may 
often  l>e  the  only  result  of  diphtheritic  infection.  Although  to  the  naked 
eye  there  were  only  the  ordinary  changes  of  a  simple  inflammation,  Oertel 
found  the  characteristic  degenerative  changes  in  the  epithelial  cells,  vary- 
ing in  degree  with  the  severity  of  the  process. 

The  Diphtheritic  Membrane, — The  membrane  in  diphtheria  is  most 
frequently  seen  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tonsils,  soft  palate, 
uvula,  pharynx,  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi ;  less  frequently  upon 
the  mouth,  lips,  oesophagus,  conjunctivae,  middle  ear,  stomach,  and  genital 
organs.  It  may  also  affect  fresh  wounds,  notably  a  tracheotomy  wound, 
or  any  abraded  cutaneous  surface.  The  gross  appearance  of  the  mem- 
brane varies  greatly  (Plate  XVIII).  It  is  most  frequently  of  a  gray  or 
mouse-colour,  but  it  may  be  pearly  white,  yellow,  green,  and  sometimes 
almost  black.  It  is  composed  of  fibrin,  cells,  granular  matter,  and  bac- 
teria. Its  consistency  varies  with  the  relative  proportions  of  the  differ- 
ent elements.  When  made  up  chiefly  of  fibrin  it  is  firm  and  retains  its 
form,  often  \mng  discharged  as  a  complete  cast  of  the  nose,  larynx,  or 
trachea.  AVhen  the  amount  of  fibrin  is  small  the  membrane  is  soft, 
friable,  and  sometimes  granular.  It  is  more  closely  adherent  upon  the 
mucous  membranes  covered  with  squamous  epithelium,  as  in  the  pharynx 
and  upper  air  passages,  than  upon  those  covered  with  columnar  and 
ciliated  epithelium,  as  in  the  lower  air  passages. 

The  microscopical  examination  shows  the  fibrin  to  be  sometimes 
granular,  but  usually  in  the  form  of  a  network,  inclosing  in  its  meshes 
small  round  cells  and  epithelial  cells  in  various  stages  of  degeneration. 
On  the  surface  and  in  the  superficial  layer  there  is  usually  found  quite  a 
variety  of  bacteria  including  diphtheria  bacilli.  Beneath  this  is  a  cellu- 
lar layer  containing  little  or  no  fibrin,  in  which  also  the  diphtheria 
bacilli  are  usually  found.  In  the  deepest  parts  of  the  false  membrane 
and  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself  the  bacilli  are  few  in  number  or 
absent. 

Changes  which  are  similar  in  all  the  affected  mucous  membranes,  are 
found  in  the  epithelial  cells  which  undergo  marked  degeneration  with 
fragmentation  of  their  nuclei ;  the  mucosa  is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes. 
The  infiltration  with  small  round  cells  is  variable  in  degree  in  the  differ- 
ent mucous  membranes;  in  some  it  extends  deeply  into  the  submucous 
and  even  the  muscular  layers,  while  in  others  it  is  very  superficial. 
Marked  evidences  of  degeneration  are  seen  also  in  the  cells  infiltrating 
the  deeper  layers.  In  places  the  epithelium  is  detached,  in  others  the 
line  between  the  false  membrane  and  the  granular  mucous  membrane 
is  scarcely  distinguishable. 
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The  Seat  and  the  Distribution  of  the  Membrane. — This  varies  some- 
what with  the  age  of  the  patient^  the  season^  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
epidemic. 

My  own  records  show  that  the  larynx  is  involved  in  about  forty  per 
cent  of  the  cases  in  children  under  three  years.  In  general  the  statement 
may  be  made  tliat  the  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  liability  of  the 
disease  to  attack  the  larynx ;  also  when  the  larynx  is  affected,  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  spread  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  The  larynx  and 
lower  air  passages  are  rather  more  frequently  attacked  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

The  tonsils  are  the  most  frequent  and  usually  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
diphtheritic  membrane;  it  may  form  here  a  tough,  leathery  patch,  par- 
tially or  completely  covering  and  very  adherent  to  them;  or  the  disease 
may  aflEect  only  the  tonsillar  crypts,  so  that  the  gross  lesion  may  resem- 
ble that  of  ordinary  follicular  tonsillitis.  There  is  in  most  cases  onlj 
moderate  swelling,  but  it  may  be  so  great  that  the  tonsils  are  in  contact 
The  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products. 

The  membrane  covering  the  pharynx  and  uvula  is  also  usually  veiy 
adherent  and  intimately  blended  with  the  mucous  membrane.     Tlie  uvula 
is  swollen  and  oedematous.    Membrane  may  be  seen  only  upon  the  fauces 
and  uvula,  or  the  posterior  and  lateral  pharyngeal  walls  may  be  covered 
down  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  but  generally  not  below  this 
point.    If  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  is  covered,  the  membrane  is  apt 
to  extend  into  the  rhino-pharynx,  and  may  fill  the  entire  pharyngeal 
vault,  covering  the  posterior  portion  of  the  velum  and  extending  into 
the  posterior  nares.     The  adenoid  tissue  of  the  vault  is  frequently  the 
part  most  aflEected. 

The  nose  may  be  involved  secondarily  to  the  rhino-pharynx,  or  the 
infection  may  be  through  the  anterior  nares ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  not  infre- 
quently the  only  part  involved.  Many  cases  classed  as  nasal  are  really 
rhino-pharyngeal.  The  membrane  in  the  pure  nasal  cases  is  usually 
thick  and  tough  and  often  separates  en  masse.  Both  sides  are  generally 
involved,  but  it  may  be  unilateral. 

The  observations  of  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce  have  shown 
that  it  is  very  common  for  the  accessory,  sinuses  of  the  nose,  especially 
the  antrum  of  Highmore,  to  be  involved  in  fatal  cases.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  infection  of  these  parts  explains  the  remarkable  persistence 
of  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the  nose  which  is  occasionally  seen. 

The  epiglottis  is  swollen  to  three  or  four  times  its  normal  thickness, 
and  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds  are  oedematous.  The  anterior  surface 
of  the  epiglottis  is  rarely  covered  by  membrane;  but  its  lateral  borders 
and  posterior  surface,  and  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds  are  involved  in 
most  of  the  severe  pharyngeal  cases  (Plate  XVIII,  C).  This  lesion  is 
associated  with  pharyngeal  rather  than  with  laiyngeal  diphtheria. 
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The  lesions  which  extend  most  deeply  are  thus  seen  in  the  tonsils, 
uvula,  pharynx,  and  epiglottis.  But  even  here  there  is  very  rarely  deep 
or  extensive  sloughing. 

The  lesions  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  are  similar  to  the 
above,  although  much  more  superficial.  The  interior  of  the  larynx  may 
be  completely  covered,  the  membrane  coating  the  true  and  false  vocal 
cords  and  lining  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  The  membrane  in  the 
larynx  is  not  usually  very  adherent,  and  it  frequently  separates  and  is 
coughed  up  in  large  pieces  or  even  as  a  cast.  That  covering  the  epiglot- 
tis and  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds  is  very  adherent,  like  that  in  the 
pharynx.  Catarrhal  laryngitis  is  not  an  uncommon  complication  of 
pharyngeal  diphtheria. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  membrane  stops  abruptly  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  larjmx.  In  the  trachea  it  is  generally  loosely 
attached,  and  often  it  is  found  at  autopsy  entirely  separated  from  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  membrane  in 
the  larynx.  Usually  the  membrane  in  the  bronchi  is  continuous  with 
that  in  the  trachea.  Occasionally  I  have  seen  the  trachea  and  larger 
bronchi  passed  over  and  found  membrane  only  in  the  larynx  and  smaller 
bronchi.  As  a  rule,  the  bronchi  of  both  sides  are  affected,  and  to  the 
same  degree.  I  once  saw  a  case  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  in  which  mem- 
brane was  found  only  in  the  bronchi  of  one  lung.  The  above  exceptions 
are  to  be  explained  as  accidents  in  the  mechanical  transportation  of 
bacilli. 

The  extent  of  the  membrane  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  It 
may  stop  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  or  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
primary  bronchi ;  but  if  it  goes  beyond  tliis  point  it  is  likely  to  extend 
to  the  minutest  subdivisions.  Exceptionally  a  very  tough  fibrinous  mem- 
brane forms  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  of  sufficient  thickness  and  con- 
sistency to  be  expelled  as  a  cast,  reproducing  almost  the  entire  bronchial 
tree. 

The  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi  is  very  much  less  severe  and  more  superficial  in  character 
than  that  of  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  and  upper  air  passages. 

The  buccal  cavity  is  very  seldom  covered  by  the  membrane;  but  in 
the  worst  cases  of  pharyngeal  disease  it  may  line  the  cheeks,  cover  the 
lips,  gums,  and  more  or  less  of  the  hard  palate,  but  rarely  the  tongue. 
It  usually  occurs  in  patches  rather  than  as  a  continuous  membrane.  In 
one  case  I  saw  the  membrane  on  the  lower  lip,  extending  on  to  the  face, 
though  the  buccal  cavity  was  free.  It  is  not  common  for  the  diphther- 
itic membrane  to  spread  down  the  digestive  tract.  In  127  autopsies 
studied  by  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce,  in  which  the  extent  of  the 
membrane  was  carefully  noted,  it  was  found  twelve  times  in  the  oesoph- 
agus, five  times  in  the  stomach,  and  once  in   the   duodenum.    The 
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amount  of  membrane  varied  from  small  striations  on  the  folds  of  the 
stomach  or  oesophagus  to  a  complete  covering.  The  accompanying 
changes  consist  in  infiltration,  haBinorrhage,  and  cell  degeneration.  In 
the  intestines  there  is  often  found  a  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid  elements 
— solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches — ^with  changes  similar  to  those 
in  the  lymph  nodes  elsewhere  in  the  body,  but  nothing  else  that  is  char- 
acteristic. 

The  writers  just  referred  to  found  otitis,  usually  double,  in  sixty 
per  cent  of  144  autopsies ;  altliough  in  less  than  one-third  of  the  number 
was  the  complication  recognised  during  life.     Mastoid  disease  is  infre- 
quent.   Otitis  is  usually  the  result  of  direct  extension  from  the  pharyni 
It  may  be  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus  alone,  to  the  streptococcus  alone, 
or  to  both  combined ;  occasionally  the  staphylococcus  or  pneumoeoccus  is 
found.     Conjunctival  diphtheria  is  rare  and  probably  due  to  accidental 
infection  rather  than  extension  through  the  lachrymal  duet.     Before  the 
advent  of  antitoxinc,  it  almost  invariably  resulted  in  destruction  of  tlie 
eye ;  but  a  number  of  cases  successfully  treated  have  been  reported.    Diph- 
theria may  attack  any  muco-cutaneous  surface,  especially  the  anus,  pre- 
puce, or  female  genitals ;  any  abraded  cutaneous  surface,  or  recent  wound, 
most  frequently  the  tracheotomy  wound  of  the  neck.     The  diphthem 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  pure  culture  in  superficial  abscesses. 

Visceral  Lesions, — The  visceral  lesions  *  of  diphtheria  are  due  partly 
to  the  action  of  the  diphtheria  toxines  and  partly  to  the  invasion  of  the 
body  with  other  organisms,  especially  the  streptococcus.  It  is  to  experi- 
mental diphtheria  that  we  owe  our  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  for- 
mer changes,  for  in  human  diphtheria  the  large  proportion  of  all  the 
fatal  cases  show  infection  with  other  organisms,  particularly  the  strepto- 
coccus, to  a  less  degree  the  pneumococcus  or  staphylococcus.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  these  bacteria  are  found  at  autopsy  in  different  organs 
has  been  already  stated. 

The  visceral  lesions  of  diphtheria  consist  in  wide-spread  areas  of  cell 
degeneration  similar  to  those  which  have  already  been  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  affected  mucous  membranes,  together 
with  haemorrhages  due  to  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  possibly  in 
the  blood  itself. 

The  lymph  nodes  of  the  cervical  region  are  the  most  constantly  and 
the  most  seriously  affected.  Similar  but  less  marked  changes  are  seen 
in  the  tracheo-bronchial  and  the  mesenteric  groups,  and  in  the  l3rniph 
nodules  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  There 
are  degenerative  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  nodes  most  affected,  with 
marked  infiltration  with  leucocytes  and  frequently  small  haemorrhages. 

^  For  an  exhaiuttive  study  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  diphtheria,  see  mono- 
graph of  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pcarce  (Boston,  1901);  being  a  study  of  220  fatal 
cases. 
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The  cellular  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cervical  nodes  is  often 
extensively  infiltrated  with  cells.  The  process  in  the  lymph  nodes  usu- 
ally terminates  in  resolution,  rarely  in  suppuration. 

The  changes  in  the  spleen  are  quite  constant.  The  organ  is  swollen, 
sometimes  very  much  so,  and  deeply  congested.  Hiemorrhages  are  often 
seen  beneath  the  capsule;  the  spleen  pulp  is  soft,  the  follicles  are  large, 
and  cell  degeneration  is  quite  constantly  observed  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  lymph  nodes. 

There  are  frequently  small  ha?morrhages  beneath  the  capsule  of  the 
liver,  and  sometimes  these  are  seen  throughout  the  organ.  There  are 
found  scattered  through  the  liver,  areas  of  necrotic  hepatic  cells  which 
are  peculiar  to  tliis  disease;  some  of  these  areas  are  infiltrated  with 
leucocytes. 

The  kidneys  are  involved  in  almost  all  fatal  cases  except  where  death 
occurs  early  from  laryngeal  stenosis,  also  in  nearly  every  severe  ease 
which  terminates  in  recovery.  Acute  degeneration  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubes  and  the  tufts  is  seen  in  less  severe  cases  and  those  of  shorter 
duration,  and  is  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  toxines.  In  the 
more  severe  and  protracted  cases  there  is  acute  diffuse  nej)hritis  of  vari- 
able type  and  intensity.  There  is  no  form  of  inflammation  which  is 
peculiar  to  diphtheria;  in  some  cases  the  interstitial  changes  predominate, 
in  others  the  glomerular  changes.  AVelch  mentions  hyaline  changes  in 
the  glomerular  capillaries  and  small  arteries  as  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  nephritis  of  diphtheria. 

In  children  dying  suddenly  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  cardiac 
thrombi  are  occasionally  found.  They  may  form  rapidly  only  a  short 
time  before  death,  or  slowly  during  several  days  when  the  circulation 
is  very  feeble.  Portions  of  these  thrombi  may  be  carried  into  the  pul- 
monary or  systemic  circulation,  causing  embolism  in  any  of  the  arteries 
of  the  extremities,  the  lungs,  or  other  viscera.  Even  in  the  early  fatal 
ca.ses  the  heart  muscle  may  be  seriously  affected ;  in  the  later  ones  this 
is  almost  constant.  The  changes  consist  in  a  toxic  myocarditis,  the  left 
ventricle  being  most  involved.     (See  Myocarditis.) 

Degeneration  of  the  arteries,  especially  of  the  endothelial  layer,  is 
occasionallv  seen,  and  there  jnav  be  infiltration  of  the  adventitia.     T\\q 

•*  '  ft 

arteries  of  any  of  the  viscera  may  be  the  seat  of  hyaline  degeneration. 
Lesions  of  the  brain  are  rare;  both  haimorrhage  and  embolism  may 
be  met  with.  In  the  spinal  cord  and  membranes  multiple  hoeraorrhages 
occasionally  occur.  The  characteristic  lesion,  however,  consists  in  de- 
generative changes  which  are  found  to  some  degree  in  nearly  all  the  more 
severe  cases  which  have  been  examined.  These  affect  the  ganglion  cells 
of  the  anterior  horns,  the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots,  and  some- 
times the  pyramidal  tracts  and  columns  of  Goll.  Some  recent  writers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cord  lesions  are  i)rimary  and  the  degenera- 

«3 
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tion  of  the  spinal  nerves  secondary.  However,  the  general  opinion  still 
prevails  that  certainly  the  less  severe  cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  are 
due  to  peripheral  rather  than  to  central  lesions.  Degenerative  changes 
have  been  found  also  in  the  pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  hypoglossal, 
motor-oculi,  and  in  the  cardiac  nerves.  These  nerve  degenerations  pro- 
duced by  the  diphtheria  toxine  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  lesions 
of  diphtheria.     (See  Multiple  Neuritis.) 

In  infants  and  young  children  broncho-pneumonia  is  found  at  au- 
topsy in  fully  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of 
these  it  is  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  well-nigh  constant  in  cases  of  diph- 
theritic bronchitis  of  the  finer  tubes,  and  is  usually  present  where  the 
membrane  has  extended  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  The  largest 
factor  in  the  production  of  pneumonia  is  the  aspiration  of  diphtheria 
bacilli  and  streptococci  from  the  upper  air  passages;  an  important  part 
is  also  played  by  the  pneumococcus  and  the  influenza  bacillus.  These 
organisms  may  be  present  in  many  combinations. 

With  laryngeal  stenosis,  some  emphysema  is  invariably  present,  and 
usually  it  is  of  the  vesicular  variety.  In  extreme  or  protracted  ca^^es  of 
stenosis  there  may  be  interstitial  emphysema.  Rupture  of  some  of  these 
blebs  may  lead  to  the  escape  of  air  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  medi- 
astinum or  of  the  neck,  which  may  result  in  the  production  of  a  general 
emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Blood, — According  to  the  studies  of  Ewing,  Billings,  and  others, 
there  is  found  in  all  severe  cases  of  diphtheria  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  red  cells  to  the  extent  of  500,000  to  2,000,000.  There  is  a  nearly 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  haemoglobin,  this  amounting  to  from 
twelve  to  twenty-eight  per  cent.  While  the  ha?moglobin  falls  coincidently 
with  the  number  of  red  cells,  it  is  regained  much  more  slowly.  Leucocj- 
tosis  is  generally  present,  and  usually  proportionate  to  the  severity  of 
the  attack,  but  is  occasionally  wanting  in  the  most  severe  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  very  mildest  cases.  The  increase  in  the  leucocytes  is  in  the 
polymorphonuclear  forms.  Engel  has  noted  the  frequent  presence  of 
myelocytes,  especially  in  fatal  cases,  the  proportion  of  these  in  some  in- 
stances reaching  sixteen  ])er  cent  of  the  white  cells.  In  his  observations, 
every  case  in  which  the  myelocytes  exceeded  two  per  cent,  proved  fatal. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  of  diphtheria  is  one  which  presents 
wide  variations,  depending  upon  the  principal  location  of  the  disease,  its 
severity,  and  its  complications.  For  practical  purposes  the  following 
seems  the  simplest  grouping  that  can  be  made: 

1.  The  mild  cases,  in  which  there  is  either  no  membrane,  or  the 
amount  of  membrane  is  small  and  limited  to  the  tonsils  or  to  the  nose, 
with  few  or  none  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  which  follow  absorp- 
tion of  the  diphtheria  poison.  These  cases  partake  essentially  of  the 
character  of  a  local  disease. 
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2.  The  severe  cases  in  which  there  are  marked  evidences  of  consti- 
tutional poisoning  from  diphtheria  toxines.  Tliis  form  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  extensive  formation  of  membrane  in  the  pharynx  and 
sometimes  in  the  nose. 

3.  The  laryngeal  cases  in  which  the  larynx  may  be  primarily  affected 
or  in  which  it  is  involved  secondarily  to  the  severe  pharyngeal  form. 

4.  The  malignant  cases.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation are  esjKJcially  prominent,  not  only  in  the  pharynx  but  sometimes 
in  the  lymph  glands  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration  or  sloughing.  This  form  is  frequently  complicated 
by  broncho-pneumonia  even  without  laryngeal  disease,  and  sometimes  by 
severe  nephritis. 

Cases  without  Membrane. — During  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  a 
family  or  an  institution,  cases  are  frequently  seen  which  present  the 
clinical  evidences  of  only  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  nose  or 
pharynx,  and  yet  cultures  show  the  presence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 
Sucii  cases  may  \ye  examples  of  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  with 
the  accidental  presence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus;  or  the  inflamma- 
tion may  l)e  caused  by  infection  with  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  but  not 
of  sufiicient  intensity  to  lead  to  the  production  of  a  membrane.  The 
latter  is  the  view  of  pathologists,  and  the  one  to  which  clinicians 
must,  it  seems,  inevitably  come.  However,  a  membrane  has  so  long 
been  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  this  disease  that  the  existence  of 
diphtheria  without  it,  is  something  which  the  clinician  Amis  it  hard  to 
grasp. 

Catarrhal  diphtheria  may  be  either  pharyngeal  or  nasal.  In  the 
pharyngeal  cases  there  are  present  the  usual  appearanct.*s  belonging  to 
a  catarrhal  inllanmiation  of  moderate  severity,  often  accompanied  by 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  cervical  lymph  glands. 

The  nasal  cases,  in  my  experience,  have  been  most  frequent  in  in- 
fants or  very  young  children.  Constitutional  symptoms  may  be  wanting 
or  so  slight  as  to  be  overlooked.  The  only  striking  thing  is  a  persistent 
nasal  discharge  which  may  be  serous  and  frothy,  purulent  or  bloody.  It 
is  usually  copious,  often  excoriating  the  upper  lip  and  sometimes  con- 
tinuing for  three  or  four  weeks  before  any  other  symptoms  are  observed. 
I  have  known  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  syphilitic  coryza.  Such  cases  can 
be  recognised  with  certainty  only  by  cultures.  Clinical  evidence  of  their 
true  character  is  sometimes  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  visible  mem- 
brane in  the  nose  or  pharynx,  by  the  development  of  croup,  or  by  the 
fact  that  they  cause  diphtheria  in  other  children. 

(.-atarrhal  diphtheria  is  not  in  itself  serious,  but  it  may  be  followed, 
particularly  in  young  children,  by  laryngeal  diphtheria,  or,  after  it  has 
existed  for  a  time,  pharyngeal  diphtheria  may  develop  in  its  usual  form. 
Cases  like  those  just  described  are  to  be  distinguished  from  others  in 
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which  bacilli,  either  of  the  virulent  or  the  non-virulent  variety,  are  found 
without  any  evidence  of  inflammation. 

Cases  with  a  Small  Amount  of  Membrane. — Tonsillar  Diphtheria, — 
The  exudation  is  usually  limited  to  the  tonsils  (Plate  XVIII,  A),  and 
may  partake  of  the  character  of  either  follicular  or  croupous  tonsillitis; 
sometimes  there  is  a  slight  extension  to  the  faucial  pillars  or  to  the 
pharynx.  These  cases  are  quite  common,  and  in  some  epidemics  most 
of  those  seen  are  of  tliis  variety.  Tiiey  are  more  frequent  in  older  chil- 
dren and  adults  than  in  infants  and  young  children. 

The  onset  is  accompanied  l)y  a  little  soreness  of  the  throat;  the  initial 
temperature  is  from  101°  to  104°  F. ;  but  the  symptoms  are  often  not 
severe  enough  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed.    If  seen  early,  the  throat  sliows 
slight  redness,  followed  by  a  gray  film,  and  later  by  a  gray  or  wliite 
deposit  upon  the  tonsils.    It  may  start  as  a  small  patch  which  enlarges, 
or  as  small,  isolated  spots  which  coalesce  or  remain  separate.     Until  it 
disappears  the  membrane  generally  remains  of  its  original  colour.     It 
is  generally  quite  adherent,  and  can  not  easily  he  removed  with  a  swab; 
usually  it  is  sharply  defined,  but  with  a  somewhat  irregular  outline.    In 
many  cases  the  patch  is  not  larger  than  the  finger  nail.     The  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  pharynx  are  slight;  a  faint  red  areola  is  frequently 
present  at  the  border  of  the  patch.     The  lymph  glands  behind  the  jaw 
may  be  slightly  swollen.     There  is  no  nasal  discharge  and  very  little 
increase  in  the  saliva  or  mucus  from  the  pharynx.    Some  constitutional 
symptoms  are  present,  but  they  are  never  severe.    The  temperature  eom- 
monlv  continues  above  the  normal  while  the  membrane  lasts,  its  usual 
range  being  from  100°  to  102°  F.     The  membrane  remains  from  three 
to  seven  davs — a  shorter  time  if  antitoxine  is  used.     It  is  very  often  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  small  an  exudate  is  so  persistent.     The  urine 
is  generally  normal.     The  parents  are  loath  to  believe  that  strict  quar- 
antine is  necessarv  in  so  mild  an  illness:  and  when  the  membrane  i.s 
only  upon  the  tonsils,  even  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  the 
physician  may  be  led  to  doubt  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria. 

In  many  cases  one  with  exi>erience  can  usually  make  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis from  the  clinical  symptoms  alone;  but  there  are  many  others  in 
which  the  diagnosis  from  ordinary  tonsillitis  is  impossible,  even  by  the 
most  practised  observers,  except  by  cultures.  When  diphtheria  bacilli 
are  found  in  these  mild  cases  the  question  often  arises  whether  they 
may  not  be  the  non- virulent  form.  Park  tested  forty  such  cases,  and 
found  the  bacilli  to  be  virulent  in  thirty-five  and  non-virulent  in  five. 
In  twenty  of  the  forty  cases  the  clinical  diagnosis  was  follicular  tonsil  lit  is:. 

Severe  Cases. — The  clinical  yjicture  of  diphtheria  is  so  modified  by 
the  use  of  antitoxine  that  those  who  see  it  given  regularly  and  early  ean 
have  but  little  conception  of  the  horrors  of  this  disease  when  not  thus 
influenced.     The  onset  in  severe  cases  may  be  gradual,  even  insidious. 
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There  is  then  a  sliglit  indisposition  for  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  some 
soreness  of  the  throat ;  the  temperature  may  he  hut  little  elevated,  some- 
times less  than  100°  F.  The  syuiptoms  may  steadily  increase  in  in- 
tensity for  four  or  five  days,  until  the  maximum  is  reached.  At  otlier 
times  the  disease  hegins  abruptly  with  vomiting,  headache,  chilly  sensa- 
tions, and  a  temperature  of  103°  or  104°  F.  Occasionally,  the  first  thing 
to  attract  attention  is  the  swelling  of  the  cervical  lymph  glands,  which 
may  be  so  great  that  mumps  is  suspected.  The  ahrui)t  onset  is  more  often 
seen  in  young  children  than  in  those  who  are  older. 

The  membrane  upon  tlie  tonsils  resembles  that  of  the  mild  form  pre- 
viously described,  but,  instead  of  remaining  limited  to  them,  it  gradually 
spreads  to  the  fauces,  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  uvula,  the 
rhino-pharynx,  and  the  posterior  nares.  ^I'lie  rapidity  with  which  the 
membrane  extends  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  attack. 
In  some  cases  it  may  cover  all  the  parts  mentioned  in  twenty- four  hours 
from  its  first  apj>earance;  in  otliers  this  may  require  several  days.  When 
the  nose  is  first  affected  there  is  an  abundant  discharge  of  scrum  and 
mucus,  occasiimally  tinged  with  blood,  which  may  continue  some  days 
before  anv  membrane  is  visible. 

When  a  severe  case  is  fully  developed  there  is  a  very  abundant  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  tonsils,  the  entire  fau- 
cial  ring,  and  the  pharyux  are  covered  with  membrane  ( Plate  XVIII,  B) 
which  is  at  first  gray  and  gradually  becomes  darker,  often  being  of  a 
dirty  olive-green  colour.  Membrane  is  sometimes  seen  upon  the  lips,  or 
in  patches  in  the  mouth.  There  is  obstruction  to  nasal  respiration  from 
tlie  swelling  of  the  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  the  tissues  of  the  rhino- 
pharynx  ;  the  mouth  is  half  open,  the  breathing  noisy,  the  tongue  dry, 
and  the  lips  are  fissured  and  bleed  readily.  Occasionally  large  nasal 
haemorrhages  occur  which  may  necessitate  plugging  the  nares.  Both 
nostrils  are  generally  blocked  by  the  swelling  and  the  false  membrane; 
the  discharge  excoriates  the  upper  lip,  and  frecjuently  has  a  ftetid  odour. 
During  the  second  week  there  may  be  regurgitation  of  fluids  through 
the  nose,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  palate.  The  lymph  glands  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  swell  rapidly;  in  severe  cases  they  are  very  prominent, 
and  there  may  also  Ik*  extensive  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  about 
them. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  usually  increase  steadily  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  membrane.  In  the  most  severe  cas(.»s  the  system  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  poison,  an<l  all  the  evidences  of  intense  toxaemia  are 
present  by  the  third  day  of  the  disease.  This  is  shown  by  great  muscular 
weaknc^ss  and  prostration,  by  a  feeble,  rapid  pulse,  and  a  mental  state 
of  complete  apathy  or  stupor,  sometimes  alternating  with  great  restless- 
ness. It  is  more  frequent  for  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  develop 
gradually,  and  not  to  reach  their  height  before  the  fourtli  or  fifth  day. 
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The  pulse  becomes  rapid,  weak,  and  compressible,  sometimes  irregular; 
and  there  is  a  great  and  steadily  increasing  anaemia.     The  course  of  the 
temperature  is  irregular,  and  bears  no  constant  relation  to  the  severity 
of  the  other  symptoms.    Its  usual  range  is  from  101°  to  103°  F.,  but  in 
some  of  the  worst  cases  it  may  never  go  above  101°  F.      It  fluctuates 
irregularly  with  the  development  of  complications,  and  sometimes  with- 
out apparent  cause.     By  the  second  or  third  day  the  urine   regularly 
shows  the  presence  of  albumin,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  quan- 
tity is  often  large.     Granular  and  hyaline  casts,  and  occasionally  blood 
in  small  quantities,  are  also  found.     The  amount  of  urine  secreted  is 
not   noticeably   diminished,   and   dropsy    is   rare.      There    is    complete 
anorexia,  and  often  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  present;  in  some  of  the 
cases  they  are  prominent.     Nervous  symptoms  are  seen  in  all  the  very 
severe  cases.     There  may  be  dulness  and  apathy,  but  more  frequently, 
owing  to  the  discomfort  arising  from  local  symptoms,  there  is  extreme 
restlessness  and  excitement,  sometimes  followed  by  delirium. 

At  any  time  during  the  first  week,  but  not  often  after  that  time, 
symptoms  may  arise  indicating  that  the  disease  has  extended  to  the 
lar>^lx.  The  first  signs  of  laryngeal  invasion  usually  appear  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  These  are  at  first  hoarseness,  a 
croupy  cough,  and  slight  dyspnoea.  In  the  severe  cases  these  symptoms 
steadily  increase  until  all  the  signs  of  laryngeal  stenosis  are  present. 

The  local  process  in  the  pharynx  seems  to  be  a  self-limited  one,  even 
when  no  antitoxine  is  used.  It  usually  reaches  its  height  by  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  and  after  that  the  appearances  do  not  change  materially  for 
two  or  three  days.  From  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day,  in  favourable 
cases,  the  diphtheritic  membrane  begins  to  loosen  and  separate  from  its 
attachment.  It  hangs  loosely  from  the  palate  or  uvula,  and  can  often  be 
pulled  away  in  large  masses.  The  detachment  is  frequently  rapid,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  from  the  time  when  the  first  improvement  is  seen, 
the  tonsils  and  pharynx  may  be  almost  free  from  membrane.  The  mu- 
cous surface  left  behind  is  of  a  bright-red  colour  and  bleeds  easily.  The 
separation  of  the  membrane  in  the  nose  and  rhino-pharynx  takes  place 
more  slowly.  From  the  former  it  may  disintegrate  gradually  or  come 
away  en  masse,  AVitli  the  disappearance  of  the  membrane  the  local  8}nnp- 
toms  abate  rapidly — the  discharge  ceases,  the  swelling  of  the  lymph 
glands  subsides,  deglutition  becomes  easy  and  natural,  and  nasal  breath- 
ing is  re-established.  When  antitoxine  is  given  the  local  process  passes 
through  similar  stages,  but  much  more  rapidly. 

Sinmltaneously  with  these  changes  in  the  throat  the  constitutional 
symptoms  improve,  but  much  more  slowly.  Convalescence  is  often  pro- 
tracted. The  ana^iiia  and  muscular  weakness,  and  most  of  all  the  feeble 
heart  action  may  ])ersist  for  weeks. 

Instead  of  the  usual  course  just  described,  the  diphtheritic  mem- 
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brane  may  persist  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  rare  cases  relapses  occur, 
the  membrane  forming  again  after  it  has  entirely  or  partially  disappeared. 

The  early  course  of  the  disease  in  the  fatal  cases  often  does  not  dif- 
fer from  that  of  the  severe  cases  which  end  in  recovery,  exc»cpt  in  the 
malignant  form,  whicli  kills  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and 
which  is  rare.  In  very  young  children  death  is  most  frequently  due 
to  broncho-pneumonia,  usually  accompanying  diphtheria  of  the  larynx 
and  bronchi.  It  may  also  be  due  to  progressive  asthenia  the  result  of 
diphtheritic  toxaemia,  or  to  heart  failure,  which  may  come  early  or  late; 
rarely  it  is  due  to  nephritis. 

Laryngeal  Diphtheria, — In  cases  of  primary  laryngeal  diphtheria 
there  are  wanting  most  of  the  characteristic  clinical  features  which  dis- 
tinguish diphtlieria  of  the  pliarynx.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 
one  is  the  relatively  rapid  course  of  the  disease,  often  producing  death 
from  local  causes  before  the  constitutional  symptoms  resulting  from  the 
absorptitm  of  the  toxinc  have  developed  ;  the  second  reason  is,  that  absorp- 
tion of  tlie  poison  by  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  very  feeble  as 
compared  with  that  which  takes  place  from  the  pharynx.  Hence  it 
follows  that  glandular  enlargements,  albuminuria  and  asthenic  symp- 
toms are  generally  wanting;  also,  that  in  the  cases  which  come  to  autopsy 
early,  the  parencliymatous  degenerations  of  the  heart,  kidney,  and  other 
organs  are  seldom  found,  but  instead  only  such  lesions  as  are  connected 
with  the  laryngeal  disease.  The  feeble  contagion  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  course  is  much  shorter,  and  that  the  discharge  from  the  nose  and 
mouth  is  slight,  or  absent  altogether. 

In  its  onset,  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  is  indistinguishable  from 
catarrhal  inflammation.  It  is  usually  somewhat  less  abrupt,  and  ap- 
parently not  quite  so  severe  for  the  first  twelve  hours  or  even  for  a  longer 
time.  There  are  present  the  same  hoarse  cough  and  voice,  with  slight 
stridor,  gradually  increasing.  Tlie  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually 
not  quite  so  marked,  the  temperature  ranging  from  99°  to  101**  F.  The 
pulse  is  accelerated,  but  not  weak  or  intermittent.  It  is  the  progress  of 
the  disease  which  indicates  its  character,  usually  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  child  b(»ginning  in  the  morning  with  such  symptoms  as 
have  been  described,  may  by  evening  show  a  decid(Ml  change  for  the 
worse,  or  the  symptoms  may  increase  with  great  rapidity  during  the 
night.  At  first  the  voice  is  hoarse;  later  it  is  entirely  lost.  Dyspnoea 
in  the  beginning  is  scarcely  notict»able,  but  steadily  increases  hour  by 
hour.  Sometimes  from  the  first  sign  of  lioarseness  to  such  extreme 
dyspnoea  as  to  necessitate  intubation  may  be  but  a  few  hours.  During 
the  second  twenty-four  hours  all  the  sym])t(>ms  are  usually  well  developed. 
The  resj)iration  is  often  somewhat  accelerated,  Ijut  it  may  be  slower 
than  normal.  The  face  is  pale  and  anxious.  The  ala?  nasi  dilate  with 
each  inspiration.     The  loud,  "  sawing,"  stridulous  breathing  is  present. 
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indicating  obstruction  both  to  inspiration  and  expiration.  As  the 
dyspnoea  increases,  all  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  are  brought 
into  action.  There  is  now  with  every  inspiration  deep  recession  of  the 
suprasternal  fossa,  the  supraclavicular  regions,  and  tlie  epigastrium.  The 
child  tosses  uneasily  from  side  to  side  in  his  crib,  at  times  struggling 
violently  to  get  more  air  into  the  lungs.  The  pulse  grows  rapid  and 
weaker.  There  is  slight  blueness  of  the  finger  nails  and  the  lips;  the 
face  is  usually  pale;  but  later  this  too  may  be  cyanotic.  The  skin  is 
covered  with  clammy  perspiration.  On  auscultating  the  chest,  very  rude 
respiratory  sounds  are  heard,  but  no  vesicular  murmur.  As  the  symp- 
toms increase  in  severity  the  temperature  usually  rises  gradually,  in  some 
very  severe  cases  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  an  hour,  until  shortly  before  death 
it  reaches  104°  or  even  106°  F.  Late  in  the  disease  the  intellect  becomes 
dull,  the  violent  struggles  for  air  cease,  and  the  child  passes  into  a  con- 
dition of  semi-8tui)or  which  gradually  deepens  until  death  occurs,  which 
may  be  preceded  by  convulsions. 

Such  is  the  usual  course  of  the  disease  when  unrelieved  by  treatment. 
Its  progress  is  most  rapid  in  infants,  in  whom  death  usually  takes  place 
in  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  from  the  first  symptoms.  In  older 
children  the  course  is  rather  slower,  and  the  attack  may  last  from  two 
days  to  a  week,  death  occurring  more  frequently  from  bronchial  croup  or 
pneumonia.  They  are  indicated  by  ccmtinued  high  temperature,  rapid 
respiration,  cyanosis,  and  increased  prostration. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  not  always  so  regular.  Occasionally  for  a 
week  or  more  the  symptoms  are  precisely  like  those  of  catarrhal  larjTigitis 
of  moderate  severity — hoarseness,  laryngeal  cough,  little  or  no  fever,  and 
slight  or  occasional  dyspnoea.  Then  there  may  be  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  very  severe  symptoms,  and  death  in  a  few  hours.  Great  im- 
provement may  follow  the  dislodgment  of  the  membrane  by  vomiting  or 
coughing,  although  in  most  cases  it  forms  again. 

The  issue  of  every  case  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis  is  doubtful.  The 
prognosis  is  worse  in  infants  and  very  young  children  than  in  those  over 
three  years  of  age.  Before  the  days  of  antitoxine  the  mortality  of  cases 
not  operated  upon  was  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent.  Even  with  mod- 
ern methods  of  treatment  the  outlook  in  infants  is  bad ;  fully  forty  per 
cent  die. 

It  may  l)e  difficult  in  a  given  case  to  decide  whether  the  dyspnoea  is 
due  to  laryngeal  inflammation,  and  whether  this  inflammation  is  catar- 
rhal or  diphtheritic.  The  dyspnoea  of  retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  of  for- 
eign bodies  in  the  larynx  or  trachea,  or  of  broncho-pneumonia,  may  be 
mistaken  for  that  due  to  laryngitis.  But  in  none  of  these  conditions 
should  there  be  any  doubt  if  a  careful  examination  is  made  and  a  history 
obtained.  Retro-pharyngeal  abscess  may  be  recognised  by  digital  ex- 
amination of  the  pharynx ;  broncho-pneumonia  by  the  signs  in  the  lungs, 
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the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  dyspnoea,  and  especially  by  the 
absence  of  the  noisy  stridor;  in  the  case  of  foreign  bodies,  whether  they 
enter  through  the  mouth  or  consist  of  ulcerating  caseous  glands  which 
have  niptured  into  the  trachea,  the  dyspnoea  comes  suddenly,  and  is  not 
accompanied  by  fever.  The  main  points  by  which  catarrhal  laryngitis 
is  distinguished  from  the  diphtheritic  form  have  been  considered  under 
the  former  disease.  In  brief,  diphtheritic  inflammation  may  be  assumed 
if  there  is  severe,  constant,  and  increasing  dyspncna  witli  aphonia. 

Malignant  Diphtheria. — The  symptoms  are  usually  severe  from  the 
outlet.  The  exudation  in  these  cases  may  be  of  a  yellow,  dirty-gray, 
or  olive  colour,  sometimes  being  almost  black  from  the  presence  of  blood. 
The  membrane  is  usually  extensive,  covering  the  entire  pharynx,  often 
extending  to  the  nose  and  the  middle  ear,  and  occasionally  spreading  to 
the  buccal  cavity.  There  is  great  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  and 
it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  phaiynx.  Sometimes  the 
inflammation  is  of  a  necrotic  character,  and  tliere  may  be  extensive 
sloughing  of  the  tonsils,  the  uvula,  or  the  soft  palate.  The  nasal  discharge 
is  generally  abundant,  and  often  very  offensive.  There  is  marked  swelling 
of  the  cervical  lymph  glands,  and  frequently  extensive  infllt ration  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  so  tliat  the  head  is  thrown  back  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  swelling  sometimes  forms 
a  distinct  collar,  reaching  from  ear  to  ear  and  filling  out  the  whole  space 
beneath  the  jaw.  Tlie  pressure  upon  the  jugular  veins  leads  to  ccmgestion 
and  swelling  of  the  face  and  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Tlie  temperature  is  usually  high;  it  follows  no  regular  course,  but 
generally  fluctuates  widely  from  102°  to  10()°  F.  In  s(mie  cases,  how- 
ever, it  may  never  he  above  101°  F.  In  the  form  characterised  by  very 
high  temperature  th(»re  is  sometimes  foimd  a  general  streptococcus  or 
pneumococcus  infection,  usually  the  former.  The  pulse  is  weak,  rapid, 
and  compressible.  The  peripheral  circulation  is  poor,  the  extremities  are 
often  cold,  there  is  extreme  muscular  prostrati(m,  and  both  vomiting  and 
diarrhcea  are  frequent.  There  may  he  excitement,  restlessness,  and  active 
delirium,  or  dulness,  apathy,  and  stupor.  Nephritis  is  very  frequent  and 
is  often  severe;  the  urine  contains  a  large  amount  of  albumin  and  casts  of 
all  varieties,  but  rarely  blood.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  under 
three  years  old  broncho-pneumonia  develops.  Severe  symptoms  con- 
tinue for  from  two  days  to  a  week;  the  patient  may  die  from  the  sud- 
den invasion  of  the  larynx,  or  there  may  be  suppression  of  urine  and 
uraemic  convulsions ;  but  more  frequently  the  cause  of  death  is  asthenia 
or  broncho- pneumonia.  Death  usually  occurs  while  the  local  disease  is 
at  its  height.  Occasionally  it  comes  later  from  heart  failure,  after  the 
signs  of  local  improvement  have  begun. 

Those  who  manage  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  acute  period  have 
'  still  others  to  encounter.     Among  the  latter  may  \)c  mentioned,  ex- 
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tensive  sloughing  in  the  throat  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck, 
which  may  be  followed  by  severe  or  even  fatal  haemorrhage^  diffuse  sup- 
puration of  the  same  region,  late  nephritis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  and 
finally  paralysis  of  the  heart  or  respiration. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Most  of  the  complications  of  diph- 
theria have  already  been  mentioned  either  under  the  head  of  Lesions  or 
Symptoms.    It  only  remains  to  consider  their  clinical  association. 

Otitis  occurs  particularly  in  the  rhino-pharyngeal  cases,  and  is  some- 
times due  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus  alone,  but  more  often  to  mixed  in- 
fection. The  type  of  inflammation  is  often  a  severe  one,  and  it  may  he 
accompanied  by  necrotic  changes  in  the  drum  membrane  which  resem- 
ble those  of  scarlet  fever. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  the  most  frequent  complication  in  young  chil- 
dren. It  occurs  especially  in  laryngeal  cases,  and  in  those  of  a  seven? 
type  whetiier  the  larynx  is  involved  or  not.  Other  pulmonary  compli- 
cations are  infrequent.  Pleurisy  w^ith  a  serous  effusion  may  occur  in 
connection  with  severe  nephritis,  and  empyema  in  septic  cases.  Emphy- 
sema is  a  complication  of  laryngeal  diphtheria;  it  is  nearly  always 
vesicular,  rarely  interstitial.  It  may  become  general,  extending  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  and  afterward  that  of  the  entire  bodv. 
Pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  meningitis  are  all  very  rare  and  are  seen 
chiefly  in  septic  cases  of  the  most  severe  type.  Myocarditis  is  much 
more  frequent,  and  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  nearly  all 
severe  cases,  although  in  but  a  small  proportion  of  these  does  it  give 
rise  to  distinct  symptoms.  It  is  closely  connected  pathologically  with 
degeneration  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  and  it  may  be  a  cause  of  sudden 
death  at  any  time  during  the  acute  period  of  the  disease  or  during  con- 
valescence. 

Thrombosis  and  embolism  are  among  the  less  frequent  complica- 
tions. If  cerebral,  they  may  cause  hemiplegia,  aphasia,  and  sometimes 
convulsions;  if  peripheral,  they  usually  affect  one  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities, where  they  may  cause  sudden  pain,  numbness,  and  coldness  of  the 
limb,  followed  by  partial  paralysis,  oedema,  and  sometimes  even  by  gan- 
grene. Thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  of  the  heart  may  be  a 
cause  of  sudden  death;  or  this  may  occur  more  gradually  with  dyspnoea 
and  pra?cordial  distress,  with  pallor  or  cyanosis.  Both  thrombosis  and 
embolism  are  associated  with  a  very  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  and  gen- 
erally they  are  preceded  by  degenerative  changes  in  its  muscular  walls. 

Haemorrhages  are  usually  nasal,  and  while  in  most  cases  they  are  not 
serious,  they  may  necessitate  plugging  of  the  posterior  nares.  Bleeding 
from  any  other  mucous  membrane  may  occur,  but  it  is  rare  except  from 
the  mouth.  Subcutaneous  haemorrhages  are  infrequent,  and  are  evi- 
dence of  a  very  high  degree  of  diphtheritic  toxaemia.  They  usually 
occur  as  small  petechial  spots,  but  are  sometimes  extensive.    They  may 
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be  seen  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  most  frequently  upon  the 
abdomen  and  lower  extremities;  but  the  most  extensive  extravasation 
I  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  neck,  reaching  from  the  clavicle  almost 
to  the  ear  and  (»overing  nearly  one  lateral  half  of  the  neck. 

Albumin  is  present  in  the  urine  of  almost  every  case  of  moderate 
severity,  usually  depending  upon  acute  degeneration  of  the  kidneys. 
Acute  nephritis  is  most  frequently  seen  in  severe  cases.  It  then  usually 
develops  at  the  height  of  the  local  disease,  but  may  come  during  con- 
valescence. Albumin  and  casts  are  found  in  the  urine,  but  rarely  is 
there  dropsy  or  signs  of  uraemia.  Less  frequently  a  more  severe  form 
of  inflammation  occurs,  with  dropsy,  scanty  urine,  or  even  suppression, 
vomiting,  and  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  acute  uraemia.  This  complica- 
tion may  be  a  cause  of  death. 

Functional  disturbances  of  the  stomach  are  present  in  most  of  the 
severe  cases,  but  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  rare.  While  diar- 
rhoea is  often  seen  without  intestinal  lesions,  the  latter  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  most  characteristic  form  of  inflammation  is  a  follicular 
ileo-colitis,  which,  however,  seldom  goes  on  to  ulceration.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  that  the  membranous  form  is  seen,  and  then  it  is  almost 
always  associated  with  the  presence  of  other  organisms  than  the  diph- 
theria bacillus. 

Diphtheria  is  usually  followed  by  a  severe  and  often  persistent  anae- 
mia which  may  continue  for  weeks.  Pneumonia,  nephritis,  and  cardiac 
disease  may  first  show  themselves  during  convalescence,  and  so  be  ranked 
as  sequelae.  The  most  important  sequel  of  diphtheria,  however,  is  post- 
diphtheritic paralysis,  already  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Multiple 
Neuritis. 

Pneumogastric  Paralysis. — Some  cases  of  diphtheria,  especially  those 
which  receive  no  antitoxinc  or  when  the  antitoxine  is  administered  late  or 
in  too  small  amount,  present  a  group  of  symptoms  which  have  been 
referred  to  degeneration  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  The  evidence, 
however,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  clinical  picture,  which  is  a  familiar  one. 

These  symptoms  may  come  on  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  seldom  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  week.  By  this 
time  the  throat  has  usually  cleared  off  entirely,  and  the  patient  is  con- 
sidered convalescent.  The  symptoms  relate  to  the  stomach,  the  heart, 
and  the  respiration.  Usually  the  first  thing  to  attract  notice  is  that  the 
patient  refuses  food  and  vomits  occasionally,  afterward  persistently, 
without  apparent  cause.  If  the  pulse  is  carefully  observed  it  is  found 
to  be  much  slower  than  previously,  being  only  80  or  90  when  it  was 
formerly  120  or  more.  It  is  also  weaker,  compressible,  and  often  some- 
what irregular.  Tim  face  is  pale  or  slightly  cyanotic,  and  moderate 
dyspnoea  may  l)e  noticed.    There  are  frequent  attacks  of  severe  abdom- 
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inal  pain  which  comes  in  paroxysms,  and  is  usually  referred  to  the 
epigastrium.  These  symptoms  in  most  cases  gradually  increase  in  sever- 
ity for  two  or  three  days,  but  sometimes  develop  with  such  intensity  that 
death  occurs  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  The  later  symptoms 
are  a  continuance  of  the  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting;  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  great  pra^cordial  oppression  and  distress  aeeonipanieil  by  dysp- 
noea; the  respiration  is  shallow  and  often  rapid;  the  face  is  either  pale 
or  cyanotic;  the  extremities,  cold;  the  pulse,  slow,  irregular,  and  inter- 
mittent, becoming  rapid  on  the  slightest  exertion.  The  heart  sound? 
are  weak,  the  muscular  quality  is  absent,  and  the  rhythm  much  disturbed. 
There  may  be  no  murmurs.  There  is  great  restlessness,  but  the  mind 
is  entirely  clear.  Death  usually  results  from  heart  failure,  which  may 
come  quite  suddenly,  often  from  so  slight  exertion  as  turning  over  in 
bed  or  attempting  to  take  food. 

Not  all  the  cases  are  so  severe.  In  the  milder  forms  there  is  some 
palpitation,  an  irregular  j)ulse,  slight  ilyspncea,  and  (K-casional  s3Tic-oj)al 
attacks,  but  of  no  great  severity.  Siicli  symptoms  may  come  and  go 
for  several  days  and  then  disappear;  but  more  fre(]uently  they  prove  tn 
be  the  beginning  of  the  more  serious  form  of  the  complication.  The 
time  of  occurrence  of  these  symptoms  varies  considerably.  It  may  l)e 
as  late  as  the  third  or  fourth  week.  The  late  cases  are  generally 
associated  with  some  other  form  of  post-diphtheritic  paralysis. 

Sudden  heart  failure  may  be  seen  late  in  diphtheria  quite  apart  from 
the  symptoms  just  described.  It  may  occur  with  few  or  no  premonitory 
symptoms;  as  when  a  child  falls  dead  after  walking  across  a  room,  or 
suddenly  sitting  up  in  bed,  or  from  some  other  muscular  effort,  or  pos- 
sibly as  a  consequence  of  passion  or  excitement.  I  knew  of  one  little 
girl  who  was  considered  well  enough  to  go  coasting  and  who  died  sud- 
denly after  the  effort. 

The  explanation  of  heart  failure  during  or  aft^r  diphtheria  is  there- 
fore not  always  the  same.  When  it  occurs  at  the  height  of  the  dis^ease 
it  is  sometimes  due  to  cardiac  thrombosis,  probably  always  associated 
with  changes  in  the  muscular  walls.  When  it  occurs  late  and  follows 
some  sudden  muscular  effort  or  excitement  without  premonitory  sym]>- 
toms  of  any  sort,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  changes  in  the  muscular 
walls — a  toxic  myocarditis. 

Bia^osis. — The  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  rests  upon  two  kinds  of  evi- 
dence— clinical  and  bacteriological.  In  mild  cases  and  in  the  early  stage 
only  bacteriological  evidence  can  be  relied  upon.  However,  the  clinical 
manifestations  of  the  disease  are  important  and  should  not  \ye  ignored. 
It  is  in  most  cases  possible  to  say  from  clinical  symptoms  that  a  case 
is  one  of  diphtheria ;  but  it  is  never  possible  to  say  from  symptoms  alone 
that  a  case  is  not  diphtheria.  Cultures,  therefore,  are  of  the  greatest 
assistance,  and  should  if  possible  be  made  in  every  case.    They  are  nee- 
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essary  in  the  mild  cases  in  order  that  a  correct  diagnosis  may  be  made 
and  proper  quarantine  regulations  enforced;  otherwise  a  case  might  be 
dismissed  as  simple  tonsillitis  and  no  precautions  taken. 

The  mere  presence  of  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the  throat  does  not  prove 
that  a  person  has  diphtheria  any  more  than  the  presence  of  the  pneumo- 
coccus  in  his  saliva  proves  that  he  has  pneumonia ;  but  when  diphtheria 
bacilli  are  associated  with  clinical  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the 
throat  or  nose  the  diagnosis  may  be  regarded  as  established.  Again,  the 
case  may  be  one  of  diphtheria  and  the  bacilli  not  found  at  the  first 
examination,  although  found  subsequently.  In  using  antitoxine  one 
must,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  be  guided  by  clinical  symptoms 
alone,  not  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  bacteriological  examination.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  l)oth  methods  of  diagnosis  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

1.  The  Clixical  Diagxcsis. — Xot  much  importance  can  be  attached 
to  the  mode  of  onset;  for  di])htheria  may  begin  in  many  different  ways. 
The  presence  of  a  nasal  discharge,  especially  if  abundant,  ichorous 
and  tinged  with  blood,  tlie  early  development  of  the  symptoms  of  croup, 
the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymph  glands,  and  the  early  ap- 
pearance of  albumin  in  the  urine — all  point  strongly  to  diphtheria. 
Later  s\Tnptoms  which  are  especially  diagnostic  are  marked  ansemia, 
progressive  asthenia,  intense  toxivmia  often  with  a  low  temperature,  very 
feeble  pulse  wliich  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  rapid,  sudden  attacks 
of  syncope,  nasal  luemorrhages,  nasal  regurgitation  from  paralysis  of 
the  soft  palate,  contagion,  and,  finally,  the  development  of  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat,  eye,  or  extremities,  with  paralysis  of  the  heart 
or  res])iration. 

The  membrane  of  diphtheria  generally  appears  first  upon  the  tonsils, 
usually  as  a  gray  fihn  which  gradually  becomes  more  dense  and  white, 
and  often  has  the  look  of  being  plastered  on.  The  colour  of  older  mem- 
brane is  gray,  greenish-y(»llow,  brown,  sometimes  black.  B(»giiming  as 
a  small  patch,  it  soon  covers  the  tonsils.  It  frecjuently  affects  one  Umsi\ 
twentv-four  or  thirtv-six  hours  Ixifore  the  other,  and  occasionally  it  is 
confined  to  one  side.  In  exceptional  cases  it  begins  in  the  crypts  of  the 
tonsil  and  ai>])ears  as  isolated  dots,  which  may  coalesce  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous patch  like  that  already  described,  or  it  may  remain  isolated  like 
the  exudate  of  an  ordinary  follicular  tonsillitis.  More  important  is 
the  fa(?t  that  the  membrane  spreads  from  the  original  seat,  and  also  the 
manner  of  its  spreading.  If  it  extends  beyond  the  tonsils  to  the  walls 
of  the  i)harynx,  the  faucial  pillars,  and  the  uvula,  it  is  almost  surely 
diphtheria.  The  same  is  true  of  doul)tful  patches  on  the  tonsils  or  fauces 
followed  l)y  symptoms  of  croup.  The  rapidity  of  the  sj)reading  varies 
much  in  the  different  cases,  depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  infec- 
tion; but  the  gradual  extension,  as  shown  by  observations  made  at  in- 
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tervals  of  six  or  eight  hours,  usually  settles  the  diagnosis  in  the  primaiy 
cases.  However,  if  the  throat  symptoms  complicate  measles  or  scarlet 
fever  the  above  rules  do  not  apply.  Most  of  the  membranous  inflam- 
mations of  the  throat  seen  in  these  diseases  are  not  due  to  diphtheria. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  which  occur  at  the  height  of  the  pri- 
mary disease.  Those  which  develop  at  a  later  period  are  often  due  to 
diphtheria. 

Primary  membranous  inflammation  of  the  larynx  may  alwa3'8  lie 
safely  regarded  as  diphtheria;  but  if  there  is  no. visible  membrane,  the 
diagnosis  is  rendered  positive  only  by  a  bacteriological  examination. 
This  may  be  true  of  many  nasal  cases  where  the  only  symptoms  are  a 
discharge  of  the  character  previously  described.  Such  case^  may  con- 
tinue for  weeks  with  no  symptoms  other  than  the  discharge,  especially 
in  infants. 

It  is  seldom  difficult  to  distinguish  diphtheria  from  any  otJier  dis- 
ease; but  the  exudation  upon  the  pharynx  or  tonsils  may  be  confounded 
with  thrush  or  ulccro-membranous  angina.  The  appearance  of  the  ton- 
sils on  the  second  or  third  day  after  tonsillotomy  has  been  performed, 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  diphtheria  by  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
appearance  of  the  post-operative  wound. 

Diphtheria  of  the  mouth  may  be  mistaken  for  herpetic  or  ulcerative 
stomatitis ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  seen  only  in  the  worst  cases  of  pharyngeal 
diphtheria.  Diphtheria  of  the  mouth  alone  is  so  rare  that  it  may  be 
ignored. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  which 
the  throat  symptoms  are  severe  and  appear  early,  from  cases  of  primary 
diphtheria.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  eruption  appears  late,  and  is 
not  characteristic.  Much  importance  is  to  be  attached,  as  pointing 
toward  scarlet  fever,  to  a  prevailing  epidemic,  a  history  of  exposure,  a 
sudden  onset  with  severe  symptoms,  vomiting,  prostration,  very  high 
temperature,  and  to  a  very  active  inflammation  in  the  pharynx.  In  all 
cases  with  a  sudden  onset,  in  which  from  the  throat  symptoms  one  is 
inclined  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  the  possibility  of  strarlet 
fever  should  not  l)e  forgotten,  and  one  should  never  omit  to  examine 
the  patient  thoroughly  for  an  eruption. 

2.  The  Bacteriological  Diagnosis. — The  Technique. — In  many 
cases  an  immediate  diagnosis  may  be  reached  by  the  examination  of  a 
cover-glass  smear  from  the  throat.  This  method,  although  often  valu- 
able, is  not  adapted  for  general  use,  as  bacilli  directly  from  the  throat 
are  much  less  typical  than  those  from  cultures,  and  the  chances  of  con- 
tamination are  much  increased.  Furthermore,  the  mouth  often  contains 
other  bacilli  which  somewhat  resemble  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

In  taking  a  culture  from  the  throat,  the  tongue  should  be  depressed 
and  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  or  other  seat  of  visible  membrane  rubbed  firmly 
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with  a  swab,  wliich  is  then  rubbed  over  tlie  surface  of  the  culture-medium 
in  the  tube  or  on  the  plate.  In  laryngeal  cases  the  culture  should  be 
taken  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pliarynx,  and  in  nasal  cases  from 
tlie  nostril.  The  tube  or  plate  is  then  placed  in  an  incubator  for  eight 
to  twelve  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  colonies  may  be  examined. 
Examination,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  shows  either  a  great  num- 
ber of  diphtheria  bacilli  and  a  few  cocci,  or  only  cocci  in  pairs  or  short 
chains ;  exceptionally,  the  cocci  and  bacilli  may  be  present  in  nearly  ecjual 
numbers.  A  definite  opinion  should  not  be  given  without  examining 
several  colonies. 

The  Reliance  to  he  Placed  upon  Bacteriological  Diagnosis. — The  diph- 
theria bacillus  will  almost  invariably  be  found,  if  there  is  visible  mem- 
brane in  the  pharynx,  if  no  antiseptics  have  been  applied  shortly  before 
using  the  swab,  and  if  the  culture  has  been  made  with  sufficient  care  to 
avoid  contamination. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  sometimes  disappears  early;  hence  cultures 
made  while  the  membrane  is  loosening  may  be  negative.  If  the  mem- 
brane has  disappeared,  or  if  none  has  been  present,  it  is  not  infrequently 
necessary  to  go  into  the  tonsillar  crypts  with  a  probe  or  spoon  to  dis- 
cover bacilli.  It  is  therefore  important  in  all  cases  to  consider  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  before  drawing  a  conclusion  from  a  negative  culture. 
If  the  case  is  one  of  laryngeal  disease  without  pharvTigeal  exudation, 
an  early  culture  is  negative  in  nearly  half  the  cases;  although  a  little 
later  bacilli  may  be  coughed  up  and  found  in  the  pharynx  in  abundance. 
A  single  negative  culture  should  never  be  taken  as  ccmclusive. 

For  diagnostic  purposes,  all  bacilli  present  in  suspicious  throats,  hav- 
ing the  morphological  and  cultural  characteristics  of  diphtheria  bacilli, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  virulent. 

Non-virulent  Bacilli  Resembling  the  Diphtheria  Bacillus, — There 
may  be  found  in  throats  a  form  which  corresponds  in  every  other  charac- 
teristic with  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  but  which  lacks  virulence,  as  shown 
by  animal  tests.  Also,  another  form,  which,  though  in  many  particulars 
resembling  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  differs  from  it  in  being  shorter, 
j)lumper,  and  more  uniform  in  size,  and  in  producing  an  alkali  in  broth 
cultures;  to  this  the  term  pseudo-diphtheria  hacillua  has  been  given.  It 
is  more  frequently  seen  than  the  form  just  described  and  like  it  is  non- 
virulent.  Both  these  forms  are  rare  in  throats  where  a  suspicion  of  diph- 
theria exists. 

The  Presence  of  Virulent  Bacilli  in  the  Throats  of  Healthy  Persons. 
— That  virulent  bacilli  may  be  harboured  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
throat  or  nose  of  a  healthv  person  is  proved  bv  manv  observations.  I^he 
New  York  Health  Department  made  observaticms  upon  forty-eight  chil- 
dren in  fourteen  families  in  whic^h  one  or  more  cases  of  diphtheria  liad 
occurred,  and  where  no  attempt  at  isolation  had  been  made.     In  one- 
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half  these  cases  bacilli  were  found,  and  animal  tests  showed  them  to  be 
virulent  in  every  one  of  six  cases  tested,  although  four  of  the  children 
did  not  develop  diphtheria.  Of  the  entire  number,  forty  per  cent  subse- 
quently developed  diphtheria.  My  own  experience  in  two  institutions 
where  diphtheria  has  been  endemic,  fully  confirms  the  observation  that 
bacilli  of  all  degrees  of  virulence  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  noses 
or  throats  of  such  exposed  children,  although  a  large  proportion  of  them 
never  develop  the  disease.  Outside  of  institutions  and  infected  tene- 
ment houses,  however,  such  a  condition  is  extremely  rare. 

Prognosis. — Many  possibilities  exist,  and  even  the  mildest  case  must 
be  regarded  as  serious  and  carefully  watched,  since  one  can  never  know 
when  unfavourable  symptoms  may  develop. 

The  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  prognosis  of  any  given  ease  are: 
the  age  and  previous  condition  of  the  patient;  the  extent  of  the  mem- 
brane and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  spreading;  the  degree  of  diph- 
theritic toxaemia  as  shown  l)y  the  condition  of  the  pulse  and  the  nervous 
symptoms;  whether  or  not  the  membrane  has  invaded  the  larjnx;  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  especially  nephritis  and  bron- 
cho-pneumonia;  but  of  more  importance  than  any  or  all  these  things  is 
whether  antitoxine  is  used  and  when  it  is  administered. 

The  following  figures  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Chicago  of  cases  treated  from  October  5,  1895,  to  February  38, 
1899: 

Died.  Mortality. 

Injected  Ist  day 355  1   0.27  per  cent. 

2d  day 1,018  17   1.67 

3d  day 1,509  57   3.77 

4th  day 720 82  11.39 

later 469  119  25.37 


Totals 4,071   276 6.77 


<( 


In  all  these  cases  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  was  confirmed  by 
cultures. 

Diphtheria  mortality  is  highest  during  the  first  two  years  of  life, 
from  its  strong  tendency  to  invade  the  larynx  and  lower  air  passages, 
and  from  the  frequency  with  which  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  as  a  com- 
plication. Those  whose  experience  with  this  disease  does  not  antedate 
the  introduction  of  antitoxine  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  results  previ- 
ously obtained.  Of  eighty-five  consecutive  cases  under  twenty-six 
months  of  age  observed  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  in  a  period 
extending  over  two  years,  the  mortality  was  sixty-eight  per  cent;  in  over 
two-thirds  of  the  fatal  cases  the  disease  involved  the  larvnx.  In  diph- 
theria hospitals,  where  most  of  the  mild  cases  included  in  the  alwve 
statistics  would  probably  not  have  been  admitted,  the  mortality  in 
children   under  two  years  formerly  varied   from   sixty   to  eighty  per 
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cent;  in  private  practice  it  ranged  for  tliis  age  from  thirty  to  sixty 
per  cent. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  emphasised  that  the  danger  from  diphtheria 
is  not  over  when  tlie  throat  has  cleared.  The  most  frequent  causes  of 
death  after  this  time  are  broncho-pneumonia  and  cardiac  paralysis. 

Prophylaxis. — In  no  infectious  disease,  smallpox  alone  excepted,  can 
80  much  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  prevention  as  in  diphtheria. 

Public  funerals  of  children  dying  from  diphtheria  should  invariably 
be  prohibited.  Schools  should  be  closed  whenever  the  disease  is  epi- 
demic. Children  from  families  where  diphtheria  exists  should  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  school,  nor  mingle  in  any  way  with  other  children, 
for  the  reasons  that  they  may,  while  healthy,  be  the  carriers  of  the  dis- 
ease; and,  what  is  even  more  important,  that  they  may  be  themselves 
suffering  from  diplitheria  in  an  eariy  stage  or  in  a  mild  form. 

In  every  large  city,  hospitals  for  diphtheria  patients  should  be  estab- 
lished, not  only  for  the  poor,  but  with  private  rooms  for  cases  develop- 
ing in  hotels  or  other  pla(;es  where  isolation  is  impossible.  Every  city 
should  bo  provided  with  a  steam  disinfecting  plant,  where  carpets,  blan- 
kets, bedding,  etc.,  can  be  sent  from  the  sick-room  for  disinfection. 

Quarantine. — Not  only  every  undoubted  case  of  diphtheria,  but  every 
suspected  case,  should  be  immediately  isolated.  Quarantine  for  the  lat- 
ter should  continue  until  the  diagnosis  is  settled  either  by  a  bacterio- 
logical examination  or  by  the  course  of  the  disease.  Positive  and  sus- 
pected cases  should  not  be  isolated  together.  The  quarantine  in  every 
instance  must  be  complete.  If  possible,  cultures  should  be  taken  from 
the  throats  of  all  exposed  children.  Those  containing  diphtheria  bacilli 
should  be  quarantined  like  cases  of  diphtheria,  for  they  may  be  equally 
dangerous ;  they  should  use  gargles  and  sprays,  and  the  nose  and  throat 
should  be  closelv  watched. 

Bacteriology  has  furnished  some  very  definite  data  from  which  the 
necessary  duration  of  the  period  of  quarantine  may  be  determined.  In 
this  the  physician  is  to  be  guided  by  the  time  that  the  bacilli  remain  in 
the  throat,  for  the  patient  is  to  be  considered  as  dangerous  while  they 
persist.  This  point  was  investigated  by  the  New  York  Health  Depart- 
ment in  605  cases:  In  304  of  these  the  bacilli  had  disappeared  by  the 
third  day  after  the  membrane  was  gone;  and  in  301  they  persisted  for  a 
longer  time — in  176,  for  seven  days;  in  64,  for  twelve  days;  in  36,  for 
fifteen  days;  in  12,  for  twenty-one  days;  in  4,  for  twenty-eight  days;  in 
4,  for  thirty-five  days ;  and  in  2,  for  sixty-three  days.  Many  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  bacilli  have  persisted  for  an  unusual  time  have  been  those 
of  nasal  diphtheria;  in  some  of  these  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  nasal  sinuses,  especially  the  antrum,  have  been  invaded.  While 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  these  per- 
sistent bacilli  are  non- virulent,  the  opposite  has  been  frequently  shown. 
64 
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Of  15  cases  in  which  the  virulence  was  tested,  virulent  bacilli  were  found 
in  9  at  periods  varying  from  eight  to  twenty-five  days  after  the  mem- 
brane was  gone. 

Treatment  of  Sv^pected  Cases. — During  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria, 
especially  in  an  institution^  every  sore  throat  and  nasal  discharge  should 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  isolated  pending  the  result  of  a  bac- 
teriological examination,  even  though  no  membrane  is  present.  If  there 
are  patches  on  the  tonsils  or  any  other  visible  membrane,  the  ease  should 
be  treated  as  true  diphtheria,  in  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost.  If  the 
bacteriological  examination  shows  the  disease  not  to  be  true  diphtheria, 
the  patient  may  be  released  from  quarantine  in  two  or  three  da^'s,  pro- 
vided the  throat  s}Tnptoms  disappear.  It  is,  of  course,  important  that 
the  conditions  laid  down  with  reference  to  bacteriological  diagnosis  shall 
have  been  fulfilled.  Should  symptoms  continue,  however,  a  second  cul- 
ture should  be  taken. 

Immunisation  of  Persons  Exposed, — When  a  case  of  diphtheria  occurs 
in  a  family  or  an  institution,  every  child  that  has  been  exposed  should 
receive  an  immunising  dose  of  antitoxine.  This  rule  is  not  followed  in 
practice  as  regularly  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a 
limited  time — from  two  to  three  weeks — the  serum  confers  almost  com- 
plete protection. 

One  need  not  hesitate  to  immunise  persons  of  any  age  and  in  almost 
every  .condition,  even  newly-born  infants  and  pregnant  women. 

The  dose  for  immunisation  is  from  500  to  1,000  units,  the  former 
being  that  required  for  an  infant,  and  the  latter  for  older  children.  If 
the  exposure  is  continuous,  as  in  an  institution,  the  dose  should  be  re- 
peated every  three  or  four  weeks.  A  nurse  in  charge  of  a  diphtheria 
case  should  receive  1,000  units. 

Diphtheria  so  often  complicates  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  particu- 
larly in  institutions  and  in  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases,  that  special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  such  patients.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible by  cultures  to  separate  with  absolute  certainty  all  cases  in  which 
diphtheritic  infection  is  present,  from  others;  the  only  safe  rule  is  to 
immunise  every  child  admitted  to  a  scarlet-fever  or  measles  hospital, 
and  in  institution  epidemics  of  either  of  these  diseases  to  immunise 
every  child  attacked. 

Nurses  and  Physicians. — As  diphtheria  is  contracted,  not  from  the 
breath  of  the  patient  or  the  air  of  the  room,  but  by  receiving  the  bacilli 
into  the  mouth  or  air  passages,  all  possible  means  should  be  taken  to 
destroy  the  bacilli  discharged,  and  to  secure  absolute  cleanliness  in  every- 
thing about  the  sick-room.  When  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  nurses 
should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  or  sleep  in  the  sick-room,  and  an  antiseptic 
gargle  should  be  used.  The  hands  should  be  kept  clean,  and  only  such 
dresses  worn  as  can  be  readily  washed  and  disinfected.    It  is  the  nurse 
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who  is  most  likely  to  contract  the  disease,  on  account  of  the  continued 
exposure. 

The  physician  should  take  the  same  precautions  as  in  scarlet  fever. 
A  pocket  tongue-depressor  should  not  be  used  for  the  throat,  but  a 
wooden  depressor  or  a  spoon  kept  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  Sick-room. — The  carpets,  hangings,  upholstered  furniture,  eveiy- 
thing  in  fact  not  necessary  for  the  patient's  welfare,  should  be  removed. 
The  room  should  be  a  large  one,  well  ventilated,  and  fresh  air  should  be 
allowed  in  abundance.  The  floor  should  be  washed  once  a  dav  with  a 
solution  of  bichloride,  1  to  2,000,  and  dusted  often  with  cloths  moistened 
in  the  same  solution.  All  handkerchiefs,  bed-linen,  and  clothing  re- 
moved from  the  patient  should  be  treated  as  in  a  case  of  scarlet  fever. 
Pieces  of  membrane  and  other  matters  discharged  from  the  patient 
should  be  burned.  Old  muslin  or  absorbent  cotton  should  l)e  used  to 
cleanse  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  patient  and  burned  immediately.  All 
vessels  for  the  reception  of  expectoration  or  other  discharges  sliould  con- 
tain bicliloride,  1  to  2,000.  The  bed-linen  should  he  very  frequently 
changed,  and  everything  kc})t  scrupulously  clean.  In  the  room  should  be 
a  large  bowl  of  carbolic  acid,  1  to  40,  or  some  similar  sohition  for  cleans- 
ing the  hands,  and  a  tray  of  the  carbolic  solution  for  spoons,  syringes,  or 
otlier  things  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient.  All  spoons,  cups,  or 
other  disluis  used  by  the  patient  should  be  carefully  sterilised  by  boiling. 
No  milk  or  other  food  should  be  allowed  to  stand  about  the  room.  There 
is  no  objection  to  the  hanging  of  sheets  moistened  in  carbolic,  bichloride, 
or  other  disinfectant  solutions  before  the  door,  but  neither  this  nor 
hanging  them  about  in  the  sick-room  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  any 
value  in  disinfecting  tlie  air  of  the  room.  They  create  a  false  sense  of 
security,  and  often  lead  to  the  neglect  of  thorough  cleanliness. 

Disinfection  of  apartments  after  an  attack  should  i)e  done  as  after 
scarlet  fever. 

Treatment. — General  M entires, — It  is  important  in  every  case  that 
there  should  be  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  room  throughout  the  attack. 
IIosi)ital  patients  should  never  have  less  than  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
and  if  possible  1,200  should  be  allowed.  Even  in  mild  cases  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed  throughout  the  entire  attack,  and  in  severe  cases 
this  should  be  continued  for  some  time  during  convalescence. 

Nursing  infants  may  be  fed  on  breast-milk  obtained  by  a  breast- 
pump,  but  should  not  be  put  to  the  mother's  breast.  The  feeding  of 
older  children  should  be  managed  very  much  as  in  other  cases  of  severe 
illness.  Milk  is  the  main  reliance;  it  should  usually  be  diluted.  The 
greatest  dilTiculty  in  feeding  is  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease,  when 
the  patients  are  septic  and  have  a  strong  aversion  to  food,  when  vomit- 
ing is  easily  ex(!ited  and  when  swallowing  is  difficult  on  account  of  the 
swelling  and  pain.    It  is  then  that  gavage  is  most  valuable.    This  is  much 
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more  successful  with  children  under  three  years  old  than  is  rectal  feed- 
ing.   In  older  children  the  tube  may  be  passed  through  the  nose. 

Stimulants. — In  most  cases  they  are  not  needed  until  tlie  thinl  or 
fourth  day,  and  in  some  they  may  not  be  re(|uired  at  all.  TJie  indica- 
tions for  stimulants  are  marked  prostration,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  a  weak 
first  sound  of  the  heart.  Of  alcoliol,  half  an  ounce  of  wliiskv  or  hran*h* 
in  twenty-four  liours  is  enough  to  begin  with,  for  a  child  four  year? 
old.  This  should  be  diluted  witli  at  least  eight  parts  of  water.  In 
very  severe  cases  two  or  three  times  as  nuich  may  he  given  :  but  mon' 
than  this,  except  for  a  short  period,  is  seldom  wise.  More  reliance  is  ft* 
be  placed  upon  tlie  other  circulatory  stimulants,  especially  cafTeiii,  rain- 
phor,  and  digitalis,  which  are  given  for  tbe  same  indications  as  in  other 
acute  diseases.  In  cases  of  threatened  cardiac  paralysis  occurring  late 
in  the  disease  or  during  convalescence,  morphine  should  be  used  hy|x»- 
dermically.  Full  doses  must  be  given  and  repeated  every  two  to  four 
hours,  so  that  the  child  may  be  kept  under  its  influence. 

Except  for  stimulation  or  the  control  of  special  symptoms  such  as 
vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  all  internal  medication  should  be  omitted:  for 
there  is  yet  wanting  proof  that  drugs  influen{*e  the  course  or  the  result 
of  the  disease. 

Local  Treatment. — Since  the  introduction  of  antitoxine,  opinion  \u\^ 
undergone  a  decided  change  with  reference  to  local  treatment.  Wliile 
it  should  not  be  entirely  abandoned,  still  it  is  of  secondary  importance: 
and  under  conditions  when  it  can  be  carried  out  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  the  use  of  force  it  is  often  wise  not  to  attempt  it  regularly. 

The  purpose  of  local  treatment,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  should  l)e 
cleanliness,  and  not  the  destruction  of  bacilli.  Cleanliness  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  pharynx  is  important,  inasnmch  as  one  of  the  chief  dangers 
of  the  disease  is  the  aspiration  of  bacteria  contained  in  the  abundant 
secretions  of  these  parts,  into  the  lar}Tix  and  bronchi.  Our  aim  should 
therefore  be  to  keep  the  parts  as  clean  as  possible  without  too  severely 
taxing  the  strength  of  the  child. 

For  cleansing  the  nose  and  pharynx  only  syringing  can  be  depended 
upon.  Nasal  8}Tinging  is  indicated  when  there  is  much  nasal  discharge, 
whether  membrane  is  visible  in  the  anterior  nares  or  not.  In  septic 
cases  with  a  profuse  foetid  discharge  it  may  l)e  necessary  to  syringe  the 
nose,  no  matter  how  strongly  the  child  resists.  Whether  it  shall  Iw 
done,  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient's  strength  and  his 
pulse.  The  purpose  in  syringing  is  not  so  much  to  clear  the  nose,  from 
which  absorption  is  slow  and  imperfect,  as  to  flush  the  rhino-pharynx, 
from  which  absorption  is  always  very  active.  Only  bland  solutions 
should  be  employed,  such  as  a  saline  solution,  one  per  cent,  or  a  boric- 
acid  solution,  one-  to  four-per-cent  strength.  For  some  cases,  the  piston 
syringe  may  be  used;  but  for  most  a  fountain  syringe  possesses  man- 
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ifost  advantages,  and  it  is  rather  more  convenient  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. Irrigation  of  the  pharynx  is  best  done  with  the  fountain  syringe, 
and  is  of  especial  vahie  where  there  is  much  swelling  or  abundant  dis- 
charge. All  solutions  should  be  used  as  warm  as  can  be  home,  and  in 
sufficient  (luantity  to  irrigate  the  parts  thoroughly,  a  few  such  irrigations 
l)eing  much  better  tlian  a  great  many  partial  ones.  By  a  skilful  nurse 
syringing  can  in  most  cases  be  done  with  comparatively  little  disturbance 
to  the  child. 

Slight  nasal  haemorrhages  may  necessitate  less  frequent  syringing, 
and  a  free  haMiiorrliage  may  require  it  to  be  discontinued.  Astringent 
solutions  of  alum  and  adrenalin  are  often  beneficial  in  such  cases,  but 
they  must  be  used  carefully.  In  children  who  are  old  enough  gargles 
should  be  used.  A  solution  of  boric  acid,  or  Dobell's  or  Seiler's  solution 
much  diluted,  may  be  employed. 

In  cases  with  a  moderate  nasal  discharge  it  is  usually  sufficient  to 
syringe  three  or  four  tiiues  a  day ;  but  in  severe  septic  cases,  with  very 
abundant  discharge,  syringing  should  be  re])eated  as  often  as  every  two 
hours  during  the  day  and  every  four  hours  at  night. 

External  applications  to  the  throat  have  practically  no  effect  ujxm 
the  disease,  but  are  often  useful  to  relieve  pain  and  tension  in  the 
swollen  lyjiiph-glands.  i^mltices  should  not  l)e  employed.  As  a  con- 
tinuous application,  only  cold  is  to  l)e  advised,  generally  by  means  of  an 
ice-bag  well  protected  to  prevent  wetting  the  clothing. 

The  treatment  of  cardiac  and  other  forms  of  post-diphtheritic  paral- 
ysis has  been  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Multiple  Neuritis. 

The  Serum  Treatment. — This  has  been  the  outcome  of  a  long  series 
of  experiments  in  which  many  men  have  had  a  share ;  but  it  is  to  Behr- 
ing  pre-eminently  that  the  credit  belongs  for  the  development  of  the 
principles  of  serum-therapy. 

Antitoxine  is  produced  by  the  cells  of  the  body  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  diphtheria  toxine.  It  is  intimately  combined  with  the  globulin 
of  the  blood,  and  is  itself  possibly  a  globulin.  It  directly  neutralises  the 
toxine  produced  by  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  also  has  some  effect  upon 
the  bacilli  themselves,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  understood.  It  in- 
du(t»rt  a  condition  in  the  blood  which  inhibits  the  growth  of  the  bacilli, 
and  thus  arrests  the  membranous  inflammation  which  they  excite. 

ProfKirly  prepared,  it  will  keep  without  deterioration  for  from  three 
to  six  months;  but  after  one  year  it  loses  somewhat  its  antitoxic  prop- 
erties. It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  and  after  a  bottle  haa 
bcin  opened  it  should  l)e  used  within  a  few  days.  Antitoxine  is  now 
prepared  in  a  dry  form,  which  is  to  be  preferred  only  when  it  must  be 
kept  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  strength  of  the  serum  is  measured  in  antitoxine  units,  the  unit 
being  an  arbitrary  one,  viz.,  the  amount  of  antitoxine  which  will  protect 
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a  guinea-pig  weighing  250  to  300  grammes  against  one  Imndrecl  times  the 
fatal  dose  of  diphtheria  toxine.  The  improvements  in  the  production  of 
the  serum  have  thus  far  consisted  in  increasing  its  strength.  Behring's 
serum  first  used  contained  but  one  unit  in  each  cubic  centimetre.  At 
present  there  can  be  obtained  sera  containing  1,000  antitoxine  units  in 
each  cubic  centimetre.  This  concentration  is  of  immense  advantage  and 
has  to  a  large  degree  done  away  with  the  unpleasant  symptoms. 

Method  of  Administration  and  Dosage. — Before  making  tlie  injection, 
the  skin  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  alcohol;  the  needle  should 
invariably  be  boiled  and  the  whole  syringe  either  boiled  or  rinsed  with 
alcohol.  The  seat  of  injection  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  my 
own  preference  is  for  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  abdomen  or  the  muscles 
of  the  buttock.  Absorption  from  the  cellular  tissue  is  slower  than  from 
the  nmscles.  For  very  rapid  effect,  intravenous  injections  should  \>e 
employed.  After  the  injection  is  made  the  puncture  should  be  covered 
by  adhesive  plaster. 

It  is  desirable  to  give  enough  antitoxine  to  neutralise  tlie  diphtlieria 
toxine  present  in  the  blood,  but  no  amount  can  neutralise  the  toxine 
which  has  already  become  fixed  to  the  cells,  except  to  a  very  slight  dcgn^. 
What  can  be  accomplished  is  to  supply  the  blood  with  sufficient  antitoxine 
to  neutralise  new  toxine  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.    Convinced  now  of  tlie 
essential  harmlessness  of  the  serum,  the  tendency  everywhere  has  l)et*n 
to  us(i  larger  and  larger  doses.    For  a  child  over  two  years  old  an  initial 
dose  for  a  severe  attack,  including  all  laryngeal  cases,  should  not  be  less 
than  7,000  or  8,000  units,  repeated  in  from  six  to  eight  hours,  provided 
no  improvement  is  seen.    Children  under  two  years  should  receive  from 
5,000  to  6,000  units.     Cases  of  exceptional  severity,  in  older  children, 
should  receive  from  10,000  to  15,000  units,  to  be  repeated  in  from  six 
to  eight  hours  if  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  unfavourable.    Mild  cases 
should  receive  from  3,000  to. 5,000  units  as  an  initial  dose,  a  second 
being  rarely  recjuired. 

In  cases  receiving  antitoxine  late,  even  though  the  symptoms  may 
not  seem  particularly  severe,  the  dose  should  he  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  illness — i.e.,  if  three  days  ill,  three  times  the  or- 
dinary dose  should  be  given. 

Only  serum  from  a  trustworthy  manufacturer  should  ever  be  used. 
The  most  concentrated  serum  which  can  be  obtained  should  be  .se- 
lected. 

All  experience  shows  that  the  results  are  greatly  modified  by  the 
time  of  its  administration.  The  serum  can  not  undo  the  serious  damage 
already  done  to  the  cells  of  the  body,  and  this  at  the  time  of  injection 
may  be  so  great  that  death  will  result.  In  very  mild  cases,  with  older 
children,  one  may  wait  for  the  result  of  a  bacteriological  examination, 
but  never  in  a  severe  case  and  never  in  a  young  child.    In  the  group  of 
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severe  cases  should  be  placed  every  one  which  at  the  first  visit  shows  a 
phar}iigeal  exudate  covering  more  than  the  tonsils,  also  all  cases  with 
symptoms  of  laryngeal  invasion,  and  all  with  an  exudate  on  the  pharynx 
and  a  profuse  nasal  discharge.  If  in  a  doubtful  case  twelve  hours'  ob- 
servation shows  that  the  membrane  has  spread  from  its  original  seat,  no 
further  delay  is  admissible.  In  human  diphtheria  marked  benefit  usually 
follows  injections  made  as  late  as  the  third  day;  but  after  this  time  the 
value  of  the  serum  diminishes  very  rapidly,  and  although  striking  ex- 
amples of  benefit  are  sometimes  seen  after  later  injections,  they  can  not 
l)e  depended  upon.  In  very  severe  or  in  malignant  cases  so  much  harm 
may  be  done  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack  that  the 
subsequent  use  of  antitoxinc  is  without  avail. 

The  effect  upon  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  usually  noticeable 
within  twenty-four  and  often  in  twelve  hours;  it  first  stops  spreading, 
and  soon  begins  to  soften  and  loosen.  The  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane subsides  and  the  local  disease  abates,  very  much  as  when  the  dis- 
ease runs  its  usual  course.  The  striking  thing  after  the  use  of  antitoxine 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  take  place,  and  the  abrupt  tran- 
sition from  an  advancing  to  a  retrograde  process.  The  subsidence  of 
the  inflammatory  conditions  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  quite  as  marked 
as  in  the  pharynx.  The  symptoms  of  stenosis,  even  when  severe,  often 
diminisli  in  a  few  hours,  making  operation  unnecessary  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  when  previously  it  seemed  inevitable.  The  numibrane 
loosens  rapidly  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  sometimes  necessitating  the 
fre^juent  removal  of  the  intubation  tube,  when  ojxjration  lias  been  per- 
formed. Improvement  is  also  shown  by  the  cessation  of  the  nasal  dis- 
charge, the  re-establislmient  of  nasal  respiration,  and  the  diminution  in 
the  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 

The  effect  upon  the  constitutional  sjrmptoms  is  not  less  striking.  In 
favourable  cases  there  is  seen,  often  in  twelve  hours,  a  fall  in  tempera- 
ture and  improvement  in  the  pulse  and  in  the  nervous  svmptoms. 

The  Limitations  of  Antitoxine. — It  is  important  that  these  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  The  serum  must  be  given  early,  for  if  given 
late  it  can  not  undo  tiie  mischief  already  done  by  the  diphtheria  toxine. 
Cases  of  great  severity  often  pass  the  period  when  recovery  is  possible, 
before  tlie  antitoxine  is  given.  This  period  may  in  some  cases  \ye  four 
days,  in  otliers  it  mav  be  less  than  twentv-four  hours.  The  tissues  most 
susceptible  to  the  diphtheria  toxine  are  ])rol)ably  those  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  heart,  and  tiio  kidneys;  and  the  conse(|uences  of  its  action 
may  l)e  seen  in  the  production  of  nephritis,  in  heart  faihire  at  tiie  height 
of  the  disease,  or  in  later  paralysis  of  the  heart,  respiration,  or  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  in  spiU^  of  the  fact  that  antitoxine  is  given  at  a  period  early 
enough  to  avert  death  from  local  disease  in  the  larynx  or  bronchi. 
Against  the  phlegmonous   inflammation  of  the  throat  or  the  cellular 
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tissue  of  the  neck,  broncho-pneumonia,  and  nephritis,  antitoxine  i«  pc»w- 
erless;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  these  inflammations  are 
negative  results  seen. 

Eruptions   and    Other    Unpleasant   Effects, — Some    transient,    lo<.al 
oedema  usually  follows  the  injection  and  a  slight  rise  of  tenii.>erature  i> 
very  frequently  observed.     In  a  few  hours  there  may  be  seen  a  general 
erythema;  this,  however,  is  rare  and  usually  of  short  duration.     Tlie 
most  important  eruptions  are  seen  between  the  eighth  and   fourteenth 
days.    They  follow  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  injections  made, 
and  appear  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  amount  of  serum  used.     Tlie 
exact  cause  is  not  known.    The  most  common  eruption  is  urticaria.    This 
is  often  intense,  very  annoying,  and  may  nearly  cover  the  body.     It  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  slight  rise  of  temperature;  it  usually  lasts  for  two 
or  three  days;  however,  it  is  rarely  severe  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.     Various  forms  of  ervthema  are  occasionallv  met  with.     In  two 
or  three  instances  I  have  seen  hajmorrhagic  eruptions,  generally  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  the  large  joints,  and   always   in  children   suflforing 
from  extreme  malnutrition.    In  a  few  cases  a  moderate  swelling  of  some 
of  the  joints  has  been  observed,  and  very  exceptionally  a  transient  albu- 
minuria.    One  occasionally  meets  with   patients  who  seem  unusually 
susceptible  to  serum  inje<;tions,  and  in  whom  even  small  immunising 
doses  cause  headache,  nmscular  pains,  and  general  malaise,  so  that  they 
feel  quite  wretched  for  several  days.    All  of  the  above  symptoms  except 
the  urticaria  are  rare,  and  should  not  for  an  instant  deter  one  from  using 
antitoxine  when  indicated. 

Real  and  Alleged  Dangers  from  Antitoxine  Injections. — In  a  few  in- 
stances sudden  death  has  followed  antitoxine  injections,  but  the  evidenc*e 
that  antitoxine  was  the  cause  of  death  has  not  alwavs  been  conclusive. 

ft* 

In  some  of  these  patients  the  autopsy  has  revealed  a  status  lymphaticiis 
not  before  suspected.  In  this  condition  the  shock  of  so  slight  a  thing 
as  a  needle  puncture  may  produce  death.  There  are  other  cases  which 
do  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  Almost  all  have  occurred  in  patients 
during  adolescence  or  adult  life.  So  many  of  these  patients  have  been 
asthmatics  that  the  association  can  hardlv  l)e  an  accidental  one ;  and  curi- 

ft' 

ously  some  of  these  patients  have  had  the  form  of  asthma  excited  by  i-on- 
tact  with  horses.  The  symptoms  usually  come  on  within  a  few  minutt»s 
after  the  injection,  and  occur  quite  independently  of  the  dose  given. 
Several  have  followed  small  immunising  doses  given  to  apparently 
healthy  persons.  The  most  striking  symptoms  are  a  rapidly  developing 
dyspnoea  with  cyanosis  and  great  prostration.  In  the  most  severe  cases 
death  may  follow  in  a  few  minutes  from  suffocation ;  in  those  less  severe, 
a  gradual  recovery  takes  place  with  no  permanent  after-effects.  The 
most  effective  treatment  is  atropine,  hypodermically,  in  full  doses,  com- 
bined with  artificial  respiration. 
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That  so  very  few  reported  instances  of  serious  harmful  results  have 
occurred  among  the  great  numbers  of  injections  wliieli  have  been 
made,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  serum  itself  is,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances,  quite  hamdcss.  Certainly  in  children 
one  should  not  hesitate  one  moment  in  regard  to  its  use.  In  on 
asthmatic  patient,  if  antitoxine  is  given,  atropine  should  be  injectwl 
simullaneously. 

Bi-itults  urith  Aniitoj'iiir  Treatment. — Since  18D5  the  serum  has  been 
tested  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  all  over 
the  world  has  made  possible,  with  results  so  iinifomily  good  that  it  seems 
quite  unnecessary  any  longer  to  cite  statistics  in  proof  of  the  value  of 
this  remedy.  Xn  tables  of  figures  are  so  convincing  to  an  individual  as 
personal  experienc'((,  and  liy  this  argument  one  by  one  the  opponents  of 
antitoxine  have  bi«n  converted. 

Tiie  l)eneficial  effects  of  the  remedy  may  he  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing statements:  (1)  The  percentage  mortality  from  diphtheria  in  hos- 
pitals both  in  Europe  and  in  America  has  been  reduced  to  a  little  more 
than  one-third  the  previous  figures;  (8)  the  proportion  of  eases  now 
retjuiring  operation  for  laryngeal  stenosis  has  been  reduced  to  at)out 
one-half;  (3)  the  mortality  after  tracheotomy  has  l>een  reilneed  to  one- 
half,  and  that  after  intubation  tu  about  one-third  the  former  figurets; 
( I )  but  even  more  convincing  is  the  effect  of  the  serum  treatment  upon 
the  actual  diphtheria  mortality  of  cities  and  countries  where  it  has 
lieen  used. 

In  the  first  of  the  subjoined  tables  is  given  for  a  period  of  years  the 
actual  numlH?r  of  reported  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  membranous 
croup,  irrespective  of  the  growth  in  population;  in  the  second  one  the 
numljer  of  deaths  in  each  10,000  of  population.  These  figures  can  not 
be  open  to  the  (luestion  which  is  sometimes  raised  concerning  percentage 
mortality  statistics. 

Table   Showing  Annutd  Deaths  from  Diphtheria  and  Croup, 
b^ore  and  since  the  Use  of  Antitodne. 
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Table  Showing  Average  Annual  Deaths  from   Diphtheria   and   Croup 

per   lOyOOO  of  Population. 


London,  before  antitoxine, 

1887- 

'93 

,  4.8; 

since  antitoxine 

1896-1900,  4.7 

Berlin,              " 

10.2; 

3.7 

Paris,                " 

6.5; 

1.3 

New  York,        " 

14.5; 

6.3 

Chicago,            " 

13.1; 

5.0 

Denver,             " 

12.9; 

1.7 

Philadelphia,    " 

189(>-'94, 

11.9; 

9.6 

Some  explanation  of  tliese  figures  is  necessary  that  they  may  be  fully 
appreciated.    The  great  reduction  in  the  death-rate  is  seen  only  in  thoee 
cities  and  countries  where  tlie  serum  treatment  has  been  widely  employed. 
Nowhere  in  P^urope  is  this  true  to  the  same  degree  as  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
and   (icrmany  generally ;  and  probably  nowhere  in  Europe   was  if  so 
little  used  and  so  slow  in  gaining  favour  as  in  London.    In  our  American 
cities  the  effect  of  the  serum  treatment  upon  municipal  mortality  figurra 
has  been  directly  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  wliich  the  health  dejmrt- 
ments  have  believed  in  its  efficacy  and  encouraged  its  use  by  furnishing  it 
free  to  tlie  poor,  and  sending  their  own  inspectors  to  administer  it.    This 
is  true  particularly  of  New  York  and  Chicago;  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
contrary,  the  authorities  for  a  long  time  were  openly  opposed  to  the 
serum  treatment. 

Convalescence. — After  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria  convalescence  is 
always  slow  on  account  of  the  anaemia  and  the  depressing  effects  of  the 
disease.  Patients  should  invariably  be  kept  in  bed  for  at  least  a  week 
after  the  throat  has  cleared,  and  longer  if  any  tendency  to  cardiac  weak- 
ness is  seen.  The  pulse  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  irregularity, 
intermission,  dicrotism,  or  a  weak  first  sound  of  the  heart,  should  make 
one  apprehensive.  An  abnormally  slow  pulse  is  generally  more  serious 
than  one  which  is  rapid.  Under  such  circumstances  the  patient  should 
be  kept  recumbent  and  absolutely  quiet,  since  sudden  and  even  fatal 
s}Ticope  may  be  the  result  of  a  violation  of  these  rules. 

The  extreme  degree  of  anaemia  requires  that  iron  be  given  for  a 
considerable  time  during  convalescence,  to  be  followed  by  cod-liver  oil 
and  other  tonics. 

Great  difficulty  is  occasionally  experienced  in  getting  rid  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  throat.  The  tonsillar  crypts,  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the 
rhino-j)harynx,  and  the  nasal  sinuses  are  the  places  where  the  bacilli  are 
most  likely  to  remain.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  now  generally  made  a  condition 
of  release  from  quarantine  that  the  throat  shall  have  been  shown  by 
cultures  to  be  free  from  bacilli,  this  becomes  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance. Tlie  most  efficient  means  appears  to  be  to  syringe  the  nose 
gently  three  or  four  times  daily  with  a  solution  of  bichloride,  1  to  10,000, 
to  which  one-eighth  glycerin  lias  been  added,  and  to  use  the  same  solution 
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as  a  gargle.    For  children  under  four  yeara  old  a  simple  salt  s&lution,  or 
a  dilute  Dobell'a  solution,  should  be  Bubstituted  and  the  gargle  omitted. 

Laryngeal  Diphtheria. — Emetics,  inhalations  of  steam,  and  solvents 
for  the  membrane,  although  they  all  sometimes  give  relief,  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon. 

Opinions  will  always  differ  as  to  the  time  when  operative  inter- 
ference is  called  (or.  One  should  never  wait  for  general  cyanosis,  for 
often  this  does  not  occur  until  just  before  death.  It  is  better  to  operate 
too  early  than  too  late.  If,  in  spite  of  other  measures,  the  dyspnoea  in- 
creases steadily,  operation  should  not  be  deferred  longer.  Intubation  has 
almost  universally  superseded  tracheotomy  as  a  primary  operation  for 
the  relief  of  membranous  laryngitis.  Tracheotomy  is  still  needed  at 
times  for  the  cases,  very  few  in  number,  in  wliich  intubation  fails  to 
give  relief  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  membrane  or  some  other 
complication. 

Intubation. 

Intubation  is  the  introduction  of  a  tube  through  the  mouth  into  the 
larynx  for  the  relief  of  laryngeal  dyspnoea.  For  the  operation,  as  now 
performed,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  O'Dwyer,  of 
New  York. 


Piu.  199.— O'DwYEit'B  1: 


A  set  of  O'Dwyer's  instruments  (Fig.  IH'J)  consists  of  seven  tubes,  an 
intro(luctor,  an  extractor,  a  mouth-gaR,  and  a  gimge.  The  tubes  are  made 
of  hard  rubber  and   lined   with  gold-plated   metal.     So  carefully  did 
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O'Dwyer  perfect  his  instruments  that  nothing  of  importance  has  been 
added  by  others.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all  the  modifica- 
tions which  have  been  suggested  since  his  first  publication  had  already 
been  tried  by  him  and  discarded.  No  one  thing  is  more  essential  to 
success  with  intubation  than  properly  constructed  instruments.  The 
operation  is  not  difficult,  if  one  has  had  practice  on  the  cadaver.  With- 
out this  it  should  not  be  attempted.  The  tube  is  selected  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  this  being  indicated  on  the  gauge.  A  very  large 
child  will  often  require  a  tube  of  larger  size  than  its  age  would  call  for. 

Intiiduction  of  the  Tube. — Either  one  of  two  positions  ma}'  be  em- 
ployed, the  choice  depending  upon  the  preference  of  the  operator.     For- 
merly the  usual  method  was  to  have  the  child  seated  upon  the  lap  of  a 
nurse  while  his  head  was  steadied  by  a  second  assistant  standing  behind. 
In  the  other  position  the  child  lies  upon  his  back  upon  a  table,  his  head 
being  steadied  by  an  assistant.     In  both  positions  the  arms  should  be 
pinioned  to  the  sides  by  a  sheet.     In  the  recumbent  position  the  child 
can  be  held  more  firmly;  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with 
one  assistant,  and  in  an  emergency  with  both  of  them.      The  tube  is 
attached  to  the  introductor,  and  the  gag  is  inserted  into  the  left  angle 
of  the  moutii  and  opened  as  widely  as  possible.    The  slipping  of  the  gag 
and  laceration  of  the  mouth  may  be  prevented  by  using  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  to  cover  each  arm  of  the  gag  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  tlie 
gum.     The  attempts  at  introduction  must  be  made  quickly,  for  during 
them   respiration  is  practically  arrested.     Several  short  attempts  are 
always  better  than  a  single  prolonged  one.    Very  little  force  is  ordinarily 
required  in  introducing  the  tube,  that  used  in  passing  a  catheter  being 
a  good  general  guide.     In  cases  of  subglottic  stenosis,  however,  quite  a 
little  force  may  be  necessary. 

The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  used  as  a  guide  in  introduction. 
This  is  passed  well  back  into  the  phar}Tix,  then  brought  forward  until  a 
hard  nodule — the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage — is  encountered. 
This  is  the  best  of  all  landmarks,  since  the  soft  parts  are  often  distorted 
by  swelling.  Directly  in  front  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  may  be  felt  the 
epiglottis  and  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  which  are  readily  recognised 
after  the  touch  has  become  somewhat  educated.  The  epiglottis  is  drawn 
forward  and  the  tube  is  passed  along  the  palmar  surface  of  the  left  index 
finger,  by  which  it  is  guided  into  the  larynx;  it  is  then  pushed  off  the 
introductor  by  a  thumb-piece  attached  to  its  handle.  When  it  is  certain 
that  the  tube  is  in  position,  and  the  patient  breathes  properly,  the  loop 
of  silk  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tube  is  cut  off  and  pulled  through, 
the  removal  of  the  tube  being  prevented  by  placing  the  left  forefinger 
upon  its  head.  The  silk  is  not  usually  left  attached  unless  there  is  evi- 
dence of  loose  membrane  below  the  tube.  It  may  be  desirable  to  leave 
the  silk  attached  in  case  no  one  can  be  within  reach  who  is  able  to  remove 
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the  tube  should  it  become  obstructed.  The  cliild's  arms  and  hands  should 
then  be  secured  to  prevent  him  from  seizing  it  himself.  When  not  re- 
moved the  silk  is  fastened  to  the  cheek  by  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster. 
The  tube  is  known  to  be  in  place,  first,  by  the  hissing  breathing  sounds, 
somewhat  similar  to  what  is  heard  when  the  trachea  is  opened ;  secondly, 
by  a  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing,  which  is  usually  excited  by  a  tube  in 
the  larynx;  thirdly,  by  the  relief  of  the  dyspncea.  If  this  relief  is  not 
very  apparent  the  physician  may  still  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  tube 
is  in  the  larynx  or  the  oesophagus.  If  in  the  former,  it  can  not  be  pushed 
down  by  the  finger  without  depressing  the  larynx  witii  it;  and  by  in- 
troducing the  finger  into  the  pharynx,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx 
can  be  felt  between  the  finger  and  the  tube.  The  most  common  mistake 
made  is  to  pass  the  tube  into  the  oesophagus.  This  sometimes  happens 
because  the  position  of  the  child's  head  is  improper — too  far  forward  or 
too  far  backward — but  more  often  because  the  operator  has  not  been  quite 
sure  of  his  landmarks.  If  this  has  occurred,  there  is  no  relief  to  the 
dyspnoea,  no  hissing  sound,  and  the  tube  can  be  pushed  down  indefinitely. 
When  this  condition  is  recognised,  the  tube  is  withdrawn  by  the  loop  of 
silk  and  after  a  few  moments  a  second  attempt  made. 

False  passages  in  the  larj'nx  are  most  frequently  made  by  employing 
too  much  force  or  because  the  operator  has  worked  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  instead  of  keeping  in  the  median  line.  The  tube  usually  goes 
into  one  of  the  ventricles,  and  may  be  pushed  quite  through  the  larynx 
into  the  cellular  tissue.  This  is  not  likely  to  happen  unless  undue  force 
has  been  used.  The  production  of  a  false  passage  is  recognised  by  the 
fact  that,  altliough  tlie  tip  of  the  tube  can  be  felt  to  enter  the  larynx, 
it  does  not  descend,  but  projects  above  the  epiglottis. 

False  membrane  wliich  has  become  loosened  is  sometimes  crowded 
down  by  the  tube  and  obstructs  the  larynx  just  below  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  accidents  that  may  occur,  but  fortunately  it  is  not  a 
frequent  one.  It  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  disease  has  existed 
for  several  days  than  in  recent  cases.  The  tube  may  be  in  place  in  the 
larynx  as  shown  by  all  the  signs  above  mentioned,  except  relief  of  the 
asphyxia.  In  such  a  case  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  tube  is  neces- 
sary, it  being  often  followed  by  the  discharge  of  masses  of  loose  mem- 
brane. This  is  aided  by  the  administration  of  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pure 
whisky  or  brandy  to  excite  a  strong  cough.  Artificial  respiration  may  be 
required,  and  if  there  is  no  relief  by  any  of  these  means  tracheotomy  is 
indicated.  Asphyxia  is  sometimes  pro<luced  by  prolonged  and  injudicious 
attempts  at  intubation. 

After'treaiment, — So  far  as  the  tube  itself  is  concerned  no  treat- 
ment is  required.  The  original  disease  is  to  be  treated  as  before.  The 
operation  has  removed  only  one  danger  from  the  patient,  viz.,  that  of 
asphyxia  from  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  larynx.    A  good  expulsive 
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cough  should  occur  after  the  tube  is  in  place.  This  is  necessary  to  dear 
the  tube  of  mucus,  as  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  generally  filled  with 
it  as  a  result  of  the  manipulation. 

The  child  should  not  l)e  allowed  to  lie  upon  his  face,  nor  should  he 
be  held  over  the  nurse's  shoulder  face  downward,  for  in  either  position 
a  slight  cough  is  enougli  to  expel  the  tube.  Nursing  infants  may  some- 
times continue  at  tlie  breast  after  the  operation ;  ordinarily  they  have  but 
little  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Older  children  often  experience  consider- 
able trouble  in  taking  liquids.  This  may  be  overcome  by  the  dcN^ce  sug- 
gested by  Casselberry,  of  having  the  patient's  head  lower  than  his  body 
while  he  drinks.  When  fluids  cause  excessive  coughing  or  at  other  times 
when  they  can  be  taken  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  they  may  be 
given  through  a  nasal  tube  or  one  passed  through  the  mouth.  Semi- 
solid articles,  such  as  condensed  milk,  wine  jelly,  com  starch,  ice  cream, 
or  scrambled  eggs,  may  be  well  taken  when  fluids  are  not.  Feeding  i? 
always  easier  after  the  first  day  or  two,  and  patients  who  wear  a  tube 
for  chronic  disease  soon  experience  no  trouble  whatever,  showing  that  the 
difficulty  depends  more  upon  the  inability  to  co-ordinate  the  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  deglutition  when  the  tube  is  in  place  than  upon  mechanical 
causes,  for  the  head  of  the  tube  is  effectually  covered  by  the  epiglottis. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  tube  is  coughed  out  soon  after  its 
introduction,  because  too  small  a  size  has  been  used.    In  some  cases  this 
occurs  repeatedly.    It  happened  in  a  case  of  my  own  twenty-eight  times 
during  four  days.    Such  cases  are  probably  due  to  paralysis  of  the  laryn- 
geal muscles.     The  dyspnoea  does  not  usually  return  for  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  tube  has  been  coughed  out,  but  may  come  back  at  once. 
It  may  happen  that  the  tube  is  coughed  up  and  not  seen  by  the  nurse, 
or  it  may  be  coughed  up  and  swallowed  by  the  child.     When  called  be- 
cause of  dyspnoea  after  operation,  the  physician  should  make  a  digital 
examination  of  the  pharynx  to  be  sure  that  the  tube  is  still  in  place. 
Swallowing  the  tube  generally  causes  no  harm  to  the  child,  for  tubes  have 
repeatedly  passed  through  the  intestines. 

Tlie  entrance  of  food  into  the  bronchi  through  the  tube  is  a  danger 
that  does  not  exist,  and  broncho-pneumonia  following  intubation  does 
not  depend  upon  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  bronchi. 

Deep  ulceration  at  the  head  of  the  tube  very  rarely  occurs,  provided 
properly  made  tubes  are  employed,  but  superficial  ulceration  almost  in- 
variably is  produced  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  and  in  the  trachea  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  Deep  ulcers  extending  to  the  tracheal  rings 
mav  occur  in  ill-conditioned  children,  usually  in  connection  \iith  other 
complications  serious  enough  to  cause  death. 

Spontaneous  descent  of  the  tube  into  the  larynx  is  almost  impossible, 
and  it  can  not  be  crowded  down  without  using  considerable  force  and 
severely  lacerating  the  larynx. 
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Sudden  blocking  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  by  membrane  loosened 
from  tlie  trachea  or  bronchi  occasionally  occurs.  The  usual  result  of 
this  is  tlie  immediate  expulsion  of  the  tube  by  coughing,  the  discharge 
of  tlie  loose  membrane  following.  This  condition  is  one  of  the  safety 
valves  of  the  operation.  One  of  the  strong  points  in  favour  of  intuba- 
tion is  that  tlie  forcible  cough  which  the  patient  is  able  to  make  on 
account  of  the  narrow  opening  of  the  tube,  often  enables  him  to  expel 
large  accumulations  of  mucus,  and  even  membrane,  more  readily  than 
through  a  much  larger  tracheal  opening. 

The  period  for  which  the  tube  is  required  varies  much  in  different 
cases.  It  is  the  experience  of  practically  all  operators  that  it  has  been 
materially  shortened  by  the  use  of  antitoxine.  Tlie  average  time  of  wear- 
ing the  tul)e  is  about  five  days,  and  in  many  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
two  or  three  days.  Should  the  tube  be  coughed  out  at  any  time,  its 
introduction  should  be  delayed  until  dyspnoea  returns. 

Bemoval  of  the  Tube — ^Extubation. — This  is  rather  more  difficult  than 
its  introduction.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  patient  and  assistants 
is  the  same  as  for  introduction.  The  left  index  finger  is  placed  up(m 
the  head  of  the  tube,  which  is  steadied  externally  by  the  tliuinb  of  the 
same  hand.  The  beak  of  the  extractor  is  introduced  within  the  opening 
of  the  tube,  its  jaws  are  then  separated  by  pressure  upon  the  lever  at  the 
handle,  and  the  instrument  withdrawn,  very  slight  force  being  required. 

The  tube  is  first  removed  tentatively,  the  physician  waiting  to  see  if 
dyspnoea  returns.  It  is  well  to  give  a  full  dose  of  morphine  an  hour 
before  the  removal  of  the  tube,  since  this  ojxiration  is  almost  invariably 
followed  by  a  marked  degree  of  laryngeal  spasm  which  lasts  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  To  avoid  the  production  of  vomiting  and  the  entrance 
of  food  into  the  larynx,  food  should  not  be  given  for  two  hours  previ- 
ously. If  dyspnoea  does  not  return  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  tube  will  no  longer  be  recjuired.  It  is  excep- 
tional that  the  patient  has  great  difficulty  in  dispensing  with  the  tube, 
as  so  often  happens  after  tracheotomy. 

The  only  objection  of  much  force  urged  against  intubation  is  that 
asphyxia  may  be  produced  by  crowding  down  loose  membrane  into  the 
larynx.  This  is  an  infrequent  accident;  should  it  happen,  and  the 
asphyxia  not  be  relieved  by  removing  the  tube  and  inserting  another, 
tracheotomy  may  be  performed. 

Tliere  is  always  some  degree  of  hoarseness  following  intubation,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  disappears  within  a  week,  occasit)nally  it  con- 
tinues as  long  as  three  or  four  weeks,  but  it  is  very  rarely  if  ever  perma- 
nent. The  duration  of  the  aphonia  seems  to  have  little  relation  to  the 
length  of  time  the  tube  is  worn  unless  this  is  many  weeks. 

Experience  has  clearly  proved  that  intubation  relieves  the  dyspncea 
due  to  laryngeal  stenosis  promj)tlv,  efficiently,  and  certainly;  it  does  this 
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without  many  of  the  dangers  and  objectionable  features  of  tracheolomT, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  deprive  the  patient  of  any  essentiii 
advantage  which  tracheotomy  affords. 

Eetained  Intubation  Tubes — ^Prolonged  Intubation. — Difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  dispensing  with  the  intubation  tube  much  less  frequently 
than  with  the  cannula  after  tracheotomy;  yet  when  this  condition  oi-cure 
it  is  the  cause  of  much  concern  and  even  danger.  Trouble  of  this  sort 
is  seen  in  about  one  per  cent  of  tiie  cases  of  intubation.  In  the  majority 
of  these  the  patient  is  able  to  do  without  the  tube  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
such  cases  require  very  close  attention,  but  no  special  treatment  other 
than  the  substitution  at  times  of  a  special  0'D^^7e^  tube  with  an  extra 
large  "  retaining  swell."  But  occasionally  there  are  met  with  cases  in 
which  eveiy  effort  to  dispense  with  the  tube  proves  futile.  Although 
the  children  breathe  well  with  the  tube  in  place,  still  if  it  is  removed 
or  expelled  by  coughing,  in  a  short  time,  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to 
several  days,  the  dyspnoea  returns  with  such  severity  that  the  tube  must 
be  replaced  to  prevent  asphyxia.  Inasmuch  as  these  patients  sometimea 
expel  the  tube  several  times  a  day,  surgeons  have  often  resorted  to  trache- 
otomy to  avert  the  danger  of  suffocation,  which  might  easily  occur  if  no 
one  were  at  hand  who  could  replace  the  tube.  This  operation,  however, 
gives  only  temporary  relief.  Many  of  these  children,  after  wearing 
tubes  of  one  sort  or  another  for  years,  ultimately  die  from  some  accident 
connected  with  the  tube  or  from  pneumonia. 

The  causes  and  the  exact  pathological  condition  underlying  this  dif- 
ficulty are  subjects  regarding  which  there  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion.  The  cause  of  the  returning  dyspno?a  is  probably  subglottic 
swelling  and  (pdenia  which  occur  in  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of  chronic 
inflammation  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  tube  is  removed.  In  a  few- 
cases  a  cicatricial  condition,  the  result  of  previous  ulceration,  has  been 
found ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  granulations,  so  frequent  a  cause  of  retained 
cannula  after  tracheotomy,  play  a  part.  The  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
nmcous  and  subnmcous  tissues  of  the  subglottic  region  of  the  larynx 
which  produces  the  symptoms,  is  aggravated  by  a  faulty  tube  or  a  clumsy 
operation,  but  it  may  occur  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

For  the  relief  of  this  condition,  O'Dwyer  advised  in  recent  cases  the 
application  of  astringents  by  means  of  an  intubation  tube  coated  with 
gelatine  with  which  some  astringent  was  combined.  For  those  patient3 
who  cough  out  the  tube  frequently,  tracheotomy  is  at  times  a  necessity 
to  prevent  sudden  death.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  original  condition, 
for  the  same  difficulty  exists  in  doing  without  the  tracheal  cannula.  The 
operations  of  lar}Tigotomy,  curetting,  etc.,  have  been  such  signal  failures 
as  to  discourage  one  from  repeating  them. 

The  most  successful  method  of  treatment  thus  far  proposed  is  tliat 
of  Rogers,  which  consists  in  increasing  intra-laryngeal  pressure  by  the 
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insertion  of  larger  and  larger  intubation  tubes.  This  is  not  to  be  adopted 
until  long  after  all  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  The  first  tube  used 
is  as  large  a  one  as  can  be  introduced  without  force ;  after  a  few  weeks, 
the  next  larger  size,  and  after  a  longer  interval,  possibly  a  still  larger 
one.  When  the  very  large  tube  has  been  worn  for  several  weeks  one  is 
usually  able  to  dispense  with  all  tubes. 

True  cicatricial  stenosis  may  best  be  relieved  by  opening  the  trachea 
and  dilating  from  below,  and  afterward  inserting  an  intubation  tube. 
When  there  is  complete  destruction  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  as  sometimes 
occurs,  tracheotomy  is  the  only  remedy,  but  this  is  only  palliative,  as 
the  tube  must  be  worn  permanently. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Typhoid  fever  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  due  to  a  specific  germ 
— Eberth's  bacillus.  It  may  aflfect  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  the  newly- 
born  child,  and  it  is  seen  in  infancy  and  throughout  childhood. 

Fwtal  Typhoid. — Morse  has  collected  the  evidence  bearing  upon  foetal 
infection,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  seem  warranted :  Infec- 
tion of  the  child  from  the  mother  is  a  frequent  but  not  an  invariable  oc- 
currence. The  bacilli  may  pass  directly  from  the  maternal  into  the  foetal 
circulation.  The  foetal  form  of  the  disease  is  a  general  blood-infection, 
since  the  intestines  are  not  functionallv  active.  The  most  common 
result  is  death  of  the  foetus  and  consequent  abortion;  but  the  child  may 
l)e  born  alive  still  suffering  from  infection,  and  die  in  a  short  time  be- 
cause of  its  feeble  resistance. 

Infanlile  Typhoid, — Much  diflference  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the 
fre<iuency  with  which  typhoid  fever  occurs  in  infancy.  Some  clinicians 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  disease  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  but  is 
often  unrecognised  because  of  the  absence  of  many  of  the  symptoms 
which  are  characteristic  at  a  later  age.  They  regard  every  protracted 
fever  not  malarial  and  not  dependent  upon  a  local  inflammation  as  pre- 
sumably typhoid.  The  symptoms  from  which  we  may  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  typhoid  as  established  will  be  considered  under  Diagnosis.  I  have 
seen  but  two  undoubted  cases  of  typhoid  under  two  years  of  age,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  rare,  at  least  in  New  York.  No  case  recognised  as 
typhoid  occurred  in  a  child  under  two  years  of  age  during  my  eight  years* 
service  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  where  about  10,000  cases  of  acute 
illness  were  treated  and  over  700  autopsies  mnde.  No  case  has  been  recog- 
nised as  typhoid,  either  in  the  wards  or  the  post-mortem  room  of  the  New 

York  Foundling  Hospital  during  the  past  twentv-five  years.     Tvphoid 
65 
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has  been  seen  by  Murchison  at  six  months  and  by  Ogle  at  four  and  a  half 
months,  tlie  diagnosis  being  in  both  instances  confirmed  by  autopsy;  also 
by  rjrifTith  at  seven  niontlis  and  by  Taylor  at  eight  months,  with  fairly 
typical  symptoms.  It  is  during  epidemics  that  most  of  the  infantile  casos 
are  seen;  sporadic  instances  of  infantile  t^^phoid  should  always  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  and  I  believe  that  most  cases  so  diagnosticated  are 
questionable.  Even  in  epidemics  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  infants  are 
attacked.  In  that  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  1894,  of  115  cases,  only  3  were 
under  two  years;  in  that  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  1895,  of  406  cases  only 
4  were  under  two  years. 

Typhoid  in  childhood  is  by  no  means  rare,  but  it  is  not  until  after 
the  fifth  year  that  it  can  be  said  to  occur  frequently.  The  following 
figures,  embracing  groups  of  cases  reported  by  eight  writers,  represent  the 
relative  frequency  with  which  the  disease  is  seen  at  the  different  ages: 
Of  970  cases,  eight  per  cent  occurred  under  five  years,  forty-two  per  cent 
between  five  and  ten  years,  and  fifty  per  cent  between  ten  and  fifteen 
years. 

Typhoid  fever  is  almost  invariably  contracted  by  drinking  water  or 
milk  which  contains  the  germs  of  the  disease.  The  infrequency  of 
typhoid  in  infants  is  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  water  and  a  large  part  of  the  milk  taken  are  previously  boiled, 
or  heated  in  some  manner. 

Lesions. — Typhoid  in  young  children  is  so  seldom  fatal  that  oppor- 
tunities for  a  study  of  the  lesions  have  been  limited.  In  a  general  way 
they  resemble  those  of  adults  except  in  severity.  In  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  cases  the  pathological  process  in  the  intestines  does  not  go  on 
to  ulceration ;  and  when  ulcers  form  they  are  seldom  large  or  deep,  and 
perforation  is  very  rare.  MontmoUin  gives  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing twenty-three  autopsies,  most  of  them,  however,  being  in  children 
over  eight  years  old:  ulcers  were  present  in  seventeen  cases;  they  were 
situated  in  the  lower  ileum  in  sixteen,  and  in  ten  they  were  only  there; 
in  the  ascending  colon  in  nine,  and  only  there  in  one  case;  perforation 
occurred  in  three  cases,  in  every  instance  in  the  lower  ileum.  Autopsies 
made  upon  infants  may  show  even  less  severe  intestinal  lesions  than  those 
mentioned.  In  fact,  some  cases  in  which  the  clinical  diagnosis  was 
beyond  question,  have  shown  only  moderate  redness  and  swelling  of 
Peyer^s  patches,  the  solitary  follicles  and  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes — 
lesions  which  are  exceedingly  frequent  in  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea.  In  a 
doubtful  case  such  post-mortem  findings  do  not  establish  the  diagnosis 
of  typhoid.  Indeed,  they  prove  nothing  unless  cultures  from  the  intes- 
tinal contents,  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  other  organs,  show  the  tjrphoid 
bacillus.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  practically  constant.  The  de- 
generative changes  in  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  and  the  liver  are  much 
less  frequent  and  generally  less  severe  than  in  adults. 
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Symptoms. — The  peculiar  features  of  typhoid  in  early  life  are  seen 
only  in  children  under  ten  years  old ;  for  after  this  time  the  disease  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  adult  type.  In  brief,  the  typhoid  of  early 
childhood  may  be  described  as  a  fever  characterised  more  often  by  nerv- 
ous symptoms  than  by  intestinal  symptoms. 

Onset — A  sudden  onset  with  well-marked  symptoms — fever,  pros- 
tration, vomiting,  etc. — is  not  uncommon;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  as  fre- 
quently seen  as  the  insidious  beginning,  with  lassitude,  headache,  coated 
tongue,  anorexia,  and  gradual  rise  in  temperature.  In  cases  developing 
abruptly  it  often  appears  as  if  an  acute  indigestion  had  been  the  means 
of  precipitating  the  attack.  The  most  frequent  initial  symptom  is  vomit- 
ing; a  chill  is  rare.  Epistaxis  occurs  as  an  early  symptom  rather  less 
frequently  than  in  adults. 

Condition  of  the  Bowels, — Tliere  is  no  constant  relation  between  the 
severity  of  the  intestinal  lesions  and  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  Tak- 
ing large  groups  of  cases  together,  diarrhoea  is  present  in  about  half  the 
total  number.  It  is  rarely  profuse,  from  two  to  four  discharges  a  day 
being  the  average.  The  appearance  of  the  stools  is  seldom  character- 
istic; they  are  usually  thin  and  fluid,  often  containing  mucus.  Consti- 
pation may  be  present  at  the  beginning  only,  or  throughout  the  attack. 
Tympanites  is  generally  moderate,  and  is  often  entirely  absent;  it  usu- 
ally accompanies  constipation.  Marked  iliac  tenderness  and  gurgling 
are  infrequent. 

Spleen, — By  the  end  of  the  first  week  this  is  almost  invariably  found 
to  be  enlarged  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  be  recognised  by  palpation.  Usu- 
ally the  spleen  extends  but  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  ribs, 
but  at  times  it  may  be  three  inches  or  more;  persistent  enlargement 
always  indicates  that  the  disease  is  not  at  an  end  even  though  the  tem- 
perature has  reached  the  normal,  and  a  relapse  should  be  expected. 

Eruption, — It  is  the  experience  of  nearly  all  who  have  seen  much  of 
typhoid  in  children  that  the  eruption  is  less  constant,  less  abundant, 
and  less  characteristic  than  in  adults.  The  typical  eniption  consists  of 
small,  scattered,  rose-coloured  spots,  which  appear  chiefly  or  solely  upon 
the  abdomen  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  They  come  in  suc- 
cessive crops,  each  one  of  which  generally  lasts  three  days,  the  whole 
duration  of  the  eruption  being  about  ten  days. 

Prostration,  Emaciation,  etc, — As  a  rule  the  prostration  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  child  in  bed  after  the  first  few  days.  The  general  weak- 
ness after  this  time  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  tempera- 
ture. Loss  of  flesh  is  steady  and  usually  marked ;  and  in  a  prolonged 
attack  there  may  be  extreme  emaciation. 

Temperature. — In  the  cases  with  a  gradual  onset,  the  typical  tem- 
perature curve  is  one  which  rises  steadily  for  from  two  to  seven  days, 
fluctuates  within  the  limits  of  one  to  three  degrees  during  the  second 
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week,  and  steadily  declines  during  tiie  third  week,  reaching  the  Dormal 
on  the  average  at  the  end  of  the  third  week.  In  casee  with  an  abrupt 
onset,  the  temperature  rises  at  once  to  from  102.5°  to  105°  F.,  but  sul»- 
sequently  may  run  the  same  course  ae  in  tlie  first  group. 

Tiic  following  are  the  most  important  variations  from  the  tempera- 
ture curve  of  adults:  The  initial  rise  is  much  more  frequently  rapid; 
during  the  second  week  the 
remittent  cliaraeter  is  less 
marked,  this  probably  de- 
[K'nding  upon  the  fact  that 
ulceration  is  lesc:  frequent 
and  less  extensive ;  the  aver- 
age duration  is  shorter.  In 
young  children  the  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  the 
fever  lasts  only  from  eight 
Fio.  200.-TrPBo.D  F«v=H  of  8ho»t  Dubatton  '"  fourteen  days  is  quite 
IN  A  Chilp  Tujbtsen  Months  Old.  Spleen  large  (Fig,  200).  Aftfr 
pnlarfcod;  eruption  typical;  no  diarrbccB  tmd  only  (lie  age  of  ten  J'ears  the 
moderate  abdomiaal  dUteDtJon.     There  were  two  e     i       r 

other  easea  id  the  famUy.  aU  being  due  to  the  i)F  01  the  fever  IS  much 
same  cauae— infected  milk.  (After  Northnip.)  like  tiiat  Been  in  adults. 
The  maximum  temperature 
in  the  mild  cases  is  Kt.'t"  or  li)4°  F.;  in  the  severe  ones  it  often  readies 
lOit"  or  10fi°  F.,  hut  riircly  goes  above  this  point.  The  range  is  usually 
liigiici'  ihiin  in  adult  cases  of  the  same  severity.  At  tlie  beginning  of 
iiuivnicsccnn'  a  subnormal  teniiierature  is  very  frw|uont,  and  by  many 
writers  is  considered  to  be  the  rule.  A  secondary  rise  in  most  frequonlly 
due  to  errors  in  diet,  Init  may  oivur  from  the  development  of  complica- 
tions.  A  sudden  fall  indicates  either  perforation  or  intestinal  hsemorrliage. 


Fio.  201. — Ttphoio  Pevkb  with  Rei^apsk.  Child  two  and  a  half  yean  old;  eaily  t«n- 
pcrjture  high  and  aj-mptomB  typical;  natural  fall  on  fourtpenth  djy;  rise  on  seven- 
teenth  diiy  apparently  due  to  otitis:  relapse  on  twenty-fourth  day,  with  fresh  eruption 
and  return  of  splenic  Bwclling  which  had  disappeared.  Temperature  was  aubnonaal 
at  the  end  both  of  primary  and  Becondary  lever. 

Rvlapsrx  wore  present  in  8.4  per  cent  of  5;i3  cases  collected  by  Morse. 
They  follow  aljout  the  same  course  as  in  adults  (Fig.  aui). 
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Nervous  Symptoms, — As  a  rule,  these  are  more  prominent  in  severe 
cases  than  the  intestinal  symptoms,  and  are  directly  proportionate  to  the 
height  of  the  temperature.  The  extreme  nervous  symptoms  belonging 
to  the  t}'phoid  state  in  adults  are  rare  in  cliildhood,  except  in  patients 
over  tfin  years  old.  Headache  and  mild  delirium  at  night  are  very  fre- 
quent, the  former  being  seen  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Young  children 
are  usually  dull,  apathetic,  and  often  in  a  state  of  semi-stupor.  Oc- 
casionally the  disease  may  closely  simulate  meningitis.  The  nervous 
symptoms  are  usually  most  severe  in  the  second,  or  early  in  the  tliird 
week,  and  subside  as  the  temperature  declines. 

Pulse. — This  is  increased  in  frequency,  but  not  to  the  degree  tliat 
is  seen  in  most  diseases  of  childhood  with  a  similar  elevation  of  temper- 
ature. The  force  and  rhythm  of  the  pulse  are  usually  good,  irregularity 
and  dicrotism  being  rare  in  children  as  compared  with  adults. 

Urine. — A  small  amount  of  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine  of  most 
of  the  severe  cases  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  is  due  to  acute  renal 
degeneration;  but  a  marked  degree  of  nephritis  is  infrequent.  In  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  cases  typhoid  bacilli  are  found  in  the 
urine,  generally  in  pure  culture.  They  usually  appear  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  disease,  the  second  or  tliird  week,  and  may  continue  for  months 
or  even  years.  They  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  evidence  of  cystitis 
or  nephritis.  Their  number  is  in  some  cases  so  large  as  to  render  the 
urine  turbid;  in  others  they  give  no  indication  of  their  presence.  Elir- 
lich's  diazo  reaction  is  usually  present  at  the  height  of  the  fever. 

Blood. — The  characteristic  blood  picture  in  typhoid  is  a  low  leucocyte 
count,  generally  under  10,000,  accompanied  usually  by  a  slightly  increased 
proportion  of  lymphocytes.  Blood  cultures,  with  great  uniformity,  show 
the  bacilli  even  in  the  first  week  of  tlie  disease. 

Intestinal  Hcemorrhage. — Of  946  collected  case*,  mainly  from  hospital 
reports,  intestinal  hemorrhage  occurred  in  thirty,  or  about  three  per 
cent;  the  majority  of  these  were  in  children  over  ten  years  old.  Of 
twenty-four  collected  cases  of  ha?morrhage  in  children,  ten  terminated 
fatally.  The  youngest  case  of  this  nature  which  has  come  under  my  own 
notice  was  in  a  child  of  four  and  a  half  vears. 

Intestinal  Perforation. — This  is  even  more  rare  than  haemorrhage. 
In  1,028  collected  cases,  this  accident  occurred  })ut  twelve  times,  or  in 
1.1  per  cent.  Perforation  is  indicated  by  a  sudden  fall  in  the  tem- 
perature, with  collapse;  usually  there  is  vomiting  and  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  tvTTipanites. 

Coinplications  and  Sequelse. — The  complications  of  typhoid  in  early 
life  are  infrequent  and  usually  mild.  Bronchitis  is  present  in  most  of 
the  severe  cases.  Pneumonia  has  been  noted  in  nine  per  cent  of  the  cases 
reported  by  various  authors.  Both  serous  and  punilcnt  effusions  into 
the  chest  are  occasionally  seen,  and  sometimes  abscess  of  the  lung. 
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Complications  referable  to  the  nervous  system  are  not  very  frequent, 
but  are  of  mucli  interest.  Meningitis  is  extremely  rare.  Morse  lia^ 
collected  twenty-one  cases  of  a])hasia,  in  two  of  which  it  was  clearly  due 
to  embolism ;  in  tlie  remainder,  however,  it  apparently  was  not  dependent 
upon  any  organic  lesion.  In  two-thirds  of  tlie  cases  it  came  on  *during 
convalescence,  and  in  nearly  all  complete  recovery  occurred  after  sd 
average  duration  of  three  weeks.  Aphasia  usually  followed  a  severe  type 
of  the  disease,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  was  not  accompanied  by  any  other 
paralysis  or  by  mental  disturbance.  Insanity  is  a  rare  sequel  of  t^Tihoid 
in  children,  the  usual  type  being  acute  mania.  Adams  (Washington) 
has  reported  two  examples  of  this,  both  terminating  in  recovery.  Chorea 
is  seen  rather  oftener  than  after  the  other  infectious  diseases. 

Otitis  is  not  an  infrequent  complication,  occurring  much  oftener  than 
in  adults.  It  is  principally  seen  in  young  children  and  during  the  cold 
season.  Among  tlie  less  frequent  complications  may  be  mentioned :  paro- 
titis, which  is  usually  suppurative  and  is  seen  in  septic  cases ;  absi^ss 
of  the  liver,  examples  of  which  have  been  reported  by  Bokai,  Asch,  and 
others;  gangrenous  inilammati(m  of  the  mouth  or  genitals;  pericarditis, 
endocarditis,  and  peritonitis,  suppurative  inflammations  of  joints,  mul- 
tiple abscesses  and  furunculosis.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  bones  not 
infrequently  follows  typhoid. 

Diagnosis. — 1'he  diagnostic  symptoms  of  typhoid  are  the  Widal  blood 
reaction,  the  discovery  of  the  bacilli  in  the  blood,  urine  or  faK-es,  the  erup- 
tion, the  course  of  the  teinperature,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  the 
abdominal  symptoms — diarrhoea,  tympanites,  intestinal  haemorrhage,  and 
perforation. 

The  Widal  reaction  is  present  at  some  period  in  from  ninety-five  to 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  thus  becomes  the  most  valuable 
single  symptom  for  diagnosis.  It  is  seldom  obtained  before  the  seventh 
day  and  frequently  not  until  the  tenth;  it  may  not  be  present  until 
convalescence  or  a  rela])8e.  Rej)eated  tests  should  always  be  made  if 
the  first  reaction  is  negative  or  doubtful ;  and  the  tests  should  be  made 
by  an  experienced  pathologist.  The  reaction  is  therefore  of  much  less 
value  for  an  early  than  for  an  exact  diagnosis.  A  positive  reaction  may 
be  present  if  the  j)atient  lias  previously  had  typhoid,  something  much  less 
likely  to  l)e  the  case  with  children  than  with  adults;  in  rare  instances  it 
has  been  obtained  in  other  diseases  or  in  health  when  no  historv  of 
previous  t}'phoid  existed.  Both  these  conditions,  however,  are  very  ex- 
ceptional, and  a  positive  reaction  may  as  a  rule  be  taken  to  establish 
the  diagnosis. 

T}'phoid  bacilli,  according  to  the  observations  of  Park,  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  stools  by  culture  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 
They  are  found  in  the  urine,  usually  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease, 
in  about  one-third  the  cases.     Their  discovery  in  either  of  these  discliargcs 
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is  conclusive  evidence  of  previous  or  existing  typhoid.  An  examination 
of  both  urine  and  faeces  should,  if  possible,  be  made  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

The  course  of  tlie  temperature  is  an  important  aid  to  diagnosis,  but 
alone  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  characteristic  feature  is  a  fever 
which  continues  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  and  subsides  spontaneously. 
The  variations  from  the  adult  type  have  already  been  mentioned,  also 
the  frequency  of  the  eruption,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the 
abdominal  symptoms.  We  are  not  warranted,  I  think,  in  making  the 
diagnosis  of  typhoid,  if  repeated  tests  fail  to  show  the  Widal  reaction  or 
if  the  eruption  and  splenic  enlargement  are  absent,  and  no  bacilli  can 
be  demonstrated  in  the  discharges,  no  matter  what  the  course  of  the 
temperature  may  be. 

One  should  hesitate  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  in  a  child 
under  two  years  old,  unless  the  disease  is  epidemic.  The  great  majority 
of  sporadic  cases  reported  as  occurring  in  infancy  are  probably  not 
typhoid.  After  the  fifth  year  the  disease  is  more  frequent,  and  its  symp- 
toms in  general  resemble  those  of  adults,  except  in  severity. 

A  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  malarial  fever,  ileo-colitis, 
meningitis,  tuberculosis,  and  from  other  ill-de lined  continuous  fevers  of 
unknown  origin.  From  malarial  fever  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by 
the  temperature  curve,  the  organisms  in  the  blood,  and  the  effect  of 
quinine.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  malaria  the  temperature  will  be  found 
to  touch  the  normal  at  some  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Tlie  admin- 
istration of  full  doses  of  quinine  is  a  diagnostic  test  of  much  practical 
importance;  an  irregular  or  remittent  fever  whicli  yields  promptly  to 
quinine  is  most  certainly  not  typhoid. 

Ileo-colitis  and  typhoid  fever  are  not  often  confounded.  Tlic  former 
is  chiefly  seen  in  the  first  three  years  of  life,  a  time  when  typlioid  is  rare. 
The  intestinal  symptoms  of  ileo-colitis  are  marked  even  thougli  tlic  tem- 
perature is  not  higli,  and  they  are  altogetiier  more  severe  tlian  is  usual 
in  typhoid ;  while  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  tympanites,  and  the  erup- 
tion are  not  present. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  of  typhoid  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
meningitis,  unless  one  has  watched  their  development.  Irregular  respira- 
tion, a  slow,  irregular  pulse,  localised  paralysis  and  complete  coma  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  typhoid,  and  a  retracted  abdomen  very  rarely, 
while  the  enlarged  spleen  and  the  peculiar  eruption  are  not  seen  in  men- 
ingitis. In  typhoid  with  pnmounced  nervous  symptoms  tlie  temperature 
is  usually  higher  than  in  meningitis. 

General  tuberculosis  very  often  resembles  typhoid  so  closely  that  a 
differential  diagnosis  is  almost  impossible  until  local  signs  of  tuber- 
culosis have  appeared,  usually  in  the  lungs. 

PrognosiB. — Of  2,G23  cases  in  children,  collected  from  the  reports  of 
twelve  different  writers,  the  mortality  was  5.4  per  cent.    These  are,  how- 
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ever,  almost  all  taken  from  hospital  reports,  where  as  a  rule  tlie  mildest 
cases  are  not  brought  for  treatment.  The  mortality  of  the  disease  in 
cliildren  over  three  years  old  probably  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  per 
cent.  Death  seldom  occurs  from  the  disease  itself,  but  usually  from  some 
accident  or  complication,  the  most  frequent  being  pneumonia  and  int(«»- 
tinal  haemorrhage  or  perforation.  Griffith's  collection  of  cases  occurring 
in  infancy  indicates  a  much  liigher  mortality  for  this  period.  The  death- 
rate  for  the  first  year  reached  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

Treatment. — Tlie  usually  low  mortality  of  this  disease   shows  hoir 
successful  all  methods  of  treatment  are  likely  to  be  considered.     In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  very  little  active  treatment  is  required.     Every 
patient  with  typhoid  should  be  put  to  bed  and  kept  there   during  the 
febrile  period,  and  a  few  days  beyond  it,  no  matter  how  mild  the  attack 
mav  be.     The  diet  should  consist  of  sterilised  milk  or  animal  broths, 
cereal  gniels  and  very  soft  cggi^.    Tliese  articles  should  }>o  piven  regularly 
every  three  hours,  ])ut  not  puslied  Ixjyond  the  desire  of  the  patient.    Milk 
may  be  diluted  or  ])artially  peptoniscd,  and  kumyss  or  niatzoon  may  l»e 
substituted  for  it  if  the  stcmiacli  is  irritable.    Plentv  of  water  sliould  U' 
given.    Solid  food  should  not  be  allowed  until  the  temperature  is  normal. 

Both  the  urine  and  fjrces  should  be  immediately  and  thoroughly  dis- 
infected by  a  solution  of  carbolic  1:20.  If  the  movements  are  in  a 
chamber  or  a  bed-pan  they  should  be  covered  with  this  solution  for  at 
least  six  hours  before  they  are  thrown  into  the  water-closet.  If  napkins 
or  diapers  are  used,  they  should  be  soaked  in  some  effective  antiseptic 
solution  for  twelve  liours  and  then  thoroughly  boiled.  Sheets  stained 
by  discharges  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  all  bed-linen  should 
be  boiled  for  two  hours  apart  from  the  washing  of  the  family.  The 
efficiency  of  he.xamethylcnamine  (urotropin)  in  removing  typhoid  I»acilli 
from  the  urine  seems  now  to  be  well  established.  It  should  be  given  at 
the  close  of  the  attack  in  doses  of  three  to  five  grains,  three  times  a  day, 
and  continued  for  a  week  or  ten  davs. 

Diarrha?a  calls  for  treatment  only  when  the  movements  exceed  four 
or  five  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  no  more  than  this  number  are  present, 
they  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Opium  and  bismuth  are  undoubt- 
edly the  l)e8t  means  for  controlling  excessive  diarrhoea,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  pushed  to  the  degree  of  inducing  con- 
stipation. 

Constipation  early  in  the  disease  may  })e  relieved  by  calomel,  followe<l 
by  the  salines,  or  castor  oil,  but  all  active  purgation  should  be  avoideil. 
Later  in  the  disease  daily  irrigation  of  the  colon  with  tepid  water  is 
better  than  anything  else.  On  the  whole,  constipation  is  more  trouble- 
some to  overcome  than  diarrhoea. 

Tympanites  is  rarely  severe  enough  to  require  treatment ;  it  may  W 
relieved  by  turpentine  stupes,  by  a  glycerin  suppository,  or  a  small 
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glycerin  injection  (one  teaspoonful  of  glycerin  to  two  ounces  of  water), 
or,  better  still,  by  the  use  of  the  rectal  tube. 

Wlienevor  tlie  temperature  remains  above  104°  F.,  antipyretic  meas- 
ures are  indicated.  In  mild  cases  cold  or  tepid  sponging  is  generally 
.sullicient.  In  those  which  do  not  yield  to  such  measures,  baths  may  be 
employed.  Not  all  children  bear  baths  well,  and  considerable  discretion 
should  })e  used  in  emplt)ying  them.  One  should  be  guided  (juite  as  nmch 
by  the  ofTtJct  upon  the  ])ulse  and  the  nervous  system  as  by  Ihe  tempera- 
ture. The  best  metliod  is  usually  the  graduated  bath ;  the  child  is  placed 
in  the  tub  with  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  or  100°  F. ;  this  is 
gradually  lowered  to  95°,  J)0°,  or  even  85°  F.,  but  seldom  lower.  The 
body  should  be  actively  rubbed  while  the  child  is  in  the  bath,  to  prevent 
shock  and  cardiac  depression.  The  cold  pack  may  be  sul)stituted  for  the 
bath  where  circumstances  make  the  latter  iinpracticable.  The  bath  or 
pack  should  be  repeated  in  an  average  case  in  froin  three  to  six  hours. 

The  milder  nervous  symptoms — headache,  restlessness,  sleeplessness, 
etc. — may  be  relieved  by  an  occasional  dose  of  })h(Miacetine,  cither  alone 
or  in  cond)ination  with  the  bromides,  or  by  cold  or  t<-'pid  sponging;  the 
more  severe  ones  usually  occur  with  high  temperature,  and  arc  best  con- 
trolled bv  the  cold  bath. 

Stinuilants  in  most  of  the  cases  are  not  called  for.     Thcv  are  to  be 
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given  according  to  the  indications  afforded  l)y  the  pulse,  the  first  t?ound 
of  the  heart,  and  the  child's  general  conditicm.  They  are  seldom  needed 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Intestinal  h;emorrhage  calls 
for  absolute*  quiet,  morphine  hyj)o(lermically,  and  an  ice-coil  to  the  ab- 
domen, nothing  being  given  by  mouth  ex('ej)t  stimulants,  turjKMitine,  and 
possibly  ojiium.  intestinal  perforation  is  successfully  treated  only  by 
early  laparotomy. 

CIIAITKH    X. 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

'I'l'HKUcrLosis  is  an  infectious  communicable  diseases  due  to  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis  of  Koch.  It  mav  be  local  or  j^eneral,  and  mav  in- 
volve  anv  organ  and  almost  anv  structure  in  the  l)odv. 

Etiology. — A(jr  and  Fref/ucnrif, — Xo  age  is  exempt  from  tuberculosis. 
It  was  formerly  luilieved  that  the  disease  was  rare  in  infancy,  but  recent 
observations  have  shown  tlu;  opposite  to  be  the  case. 

Statistics  taken  chieflv  from  three  New  York  institutions  where  only 
infants  and  young  children  are  received  give  the  following  lignres  for 
l]H2  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  diagnosis  being  confirmed  by  autopsy  in 
nearly  every  instance:  In  the  first  year  there  were  UJO  cases,  and  of 
these  G7  were  under  six  months,  10  of  which  were  under  three  months 
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of  age.  The  frequency  of  tuberculomiB  appears  to  increase  stead 
age  advanceii,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which  reiiults 
at  autopsy  are  compared  with  those  obtained  by  means  of  v.  Pii 
akin  reaction,     Botli  scries  are  from  Vienna. 


Under  3  montlu . . 
3  to  6 
fl  to  12 

2d  ypsr 

3d  and  4th  ycon  . 
5th  and  6th  years 

7  to  10  yrars 

11  to  14   •'     

Over  14    '■     


From  the  fact*  at  band  it  would  swrn  tliat  the  pert^-ntage  of  ihi 
wilh  tubercubisirt  in  niin!i  greater  in  Kuropc  than  in  this  country, 
following  table  gives  figures  for  three  institutions  with  whieli  i 
connected  in  New  York,  as  eunipare<l  with  data  taken  from  Viennt 
Munich. 

Frequency  of  Tubereuloi^ii  a*  Shoim  by  Aiilopsie*. 


Ai.:^«  '^^_ 


N.  Y.  Infant  .Axyluin. 

Bahit-s'  Houpitul 

N.Y.  Foimdlinfc  Hok|i. 

Miillcr — .Munich 

Hamburger — \'icnnu. . 


Children  or  all  agrn. 
All  offv  up  to  14  ycaTH.  .    . 
i  Inrhidinfc  only  rhildn'n  ( 
I      lit  '2  yransiul  under.  \ 


8.0  pe 
16.8 
13.6 
40-0 
40.0 

24.4 


Tfiese  iKT<i'ntiigcs  are  nut  to  be  taken  t"  represent  tlif  (n-curi 
of  iulHTCulosis  in  the  community  generally,  but  only  its'  frp<]ueni 
the  cla^s  which  furnishes  hospital  ami  institution  inmates.  Noi 
these  ligunw  to  lie  inteq)reled  as  showing  the  pertrutage  of  active  ti 
cutrtsis.  In  tiie  eases  showing  tul)en-ul<>sis  at  autop>y  nearly  one-l 
of  the  numlier  died  from  other  diseases,  tubereulosis  being  latent 
its  existciue  U'ing  dlscovercil  only  jmst  mortem.  Likewis*-  in  m 
one-fifth  the  cases  giving  jxisilive  skin  reaitions  there  were  no  evid« 
of  ai-tive  tuberculosis. 

Prt'ilispoi'iiif}  ('nuxFu. — Tlie^'  include  all  the  condition?  which  I 
about  a  diminished  resiEtanee  of  the  boily  to  hihereulous  infection. 
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susceptibility  may  be  inherited,  as  when  parents  have  suffered  from  tu- 
berculosis or  other  constitutional  disease,  syphilis,  alcoholism,  etc.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  tliat  children  have  l)een  reared  in  crowded  city 
tenements,  in  institutions,  or  under  other  unfavourable  surroundings. 
A  local  predisposition  may  be  afforded  by  any  pathological  condition 
of  the  organs  or  mucous  membranes  exposed  to  infection.  Thus,  adenoid 
growths  of  the  pharynx  or  large  tonsils  may  favour  the  development 
of  cervical  adenitis,  and  frequent  attacks  of  bronchitis  may  precede  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  Certain  infectious  diseases,  particularly  measles, 
whooping-cough,  and  influenza,  greatly  increase  a  child's  susceptibility 
to  tuberculosis,  and  these  may  also  cause  a  latent  tuberculosis  to  develop 
into  an  active  process.  General  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  therefore 
often  seen  as  a  sequel  to  the  diseases  mentioned,  the  latent  focus  for 
which  has  been  tuberculous  bronchial  glands. 

Modes  of  Infextion. — Intra-uterine  infection,  although  rare,  has  been 
established  by  the  report  of  at  least  seven  complete  and  well-authenti- 
cated cases.  Tuberculosis  of  the  placenta  is  more  frequent.  In  most  of 
the  cases  of  congenital  tuberculosis  the  mother  has  been  suffering  from 
the  disease  in  an  advanced  form,  and  the  child  is  either  still-born  or 
dies  soon  after  birth.  Besides  tubercuh)8is  of  the  placenta,  tubercle 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  organs  of  the  child,  and,  when  life  is  prolonged, 
there  are  generalised  lesions  showing  infection  through  the  blood. 
Cheesy  nodules  have  been  observed  in  tbe  umbilical  cord.  Intra-uterine 
infection  is  highly  probable  in  many  of  the  children  born  of  tuberculous 
mothers,  who  develop  the  disease  during  the  first  few  months  of  life,  al- 
though they  may  show  no  evidence  of  it  at  birth.  Among  my  own  cases 
there  was  one  only  twenty  days  old.  The  child  was  l)orn  prematurely  of  a 
mother  suffering  from  advanced  tuberculosis.  Besides  other  lesicms,  the 
autopsy  showed,  in  the  case  of  the  motlier,  tuberculosis  of  the  endo- 
metrium. 

Tuberculosis  mav  be  communicated  bv  direct  inoculation,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  bite  from  a  person  suffering  from  the  disease,  several  instances 
of  which  are  on  record.  The  rite  of  circumcision  performed  by  a  rabbi 
suffering  from  tui)erculosis  is  also  known  to  have  caused  the  disease. 
One  of  tlie  most  striking  instances  of  direct  infection  is  that  re])orted  by 
Reich. ^  In  a  town  of  about  1,300  inhabitants,  the  obstetric  practice  was 
divided  between  two  midwives.  Within  fourteen  months  no  less  than 
ten  infants,  who  had  been  delivered  bv  one  of  these  women,  died  of 
tul>erculous  meningitis.  In  none  of  these  families  was  there  a  history 
of  tuberculosis.  This  midwife  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  died  from  that  disease.  It  was  her  custom  to  remove 
the  mucus  from  the  mouth  of  the  newly-lmrn  infants  bv  direct  mouth- 
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to-m»uth  aspir»tion,  unil  Hil-ii  to  ostalilisli  rogpiratiuii  by  lilowin, 
the  noBi'.  In  the  prautit'e  «f  the  othor  niidwift!,  who  was  healtl 
caaes  of  tubcnulosis  occurred,  altliougli  she  treated  tlie  new]y-bo 
fants  in  the  same  Faaliiun. 

I  hcHeve  that  altogether  the  most  frequent  means  by  which  ch 
acquire  tubeiiiiiosis  is  from  association  witli  persons  suffering  fror 
nionary  tuheR'uUisis.  Some  of  tliese  are  persons  in  the  active  sU 
tlie  disease ;  many  arc  snp|)osc(l  to  have  liecn  cxired  ;  in  otiiers  tlie  <5 
lias  not  yet  tleveiopcil  so  as  to  lie  recngnise<l.  Bacilli  iiiny  Ik-  iji 
conveyed  by  kissing.  Pried  sputum  containing  bacilli  may  beo< 
part  of  the  dust  of  the  room ;  it  may  be  inhaled  or  it  may  I>e  intro 
into  the  mcmths  of  children  l)y  hands,  toys,  or  other  objects.  The  i 
of  infection  is  ueunlly  one  or  other  parent  or  wine  member  of  the  1 
hold — a  nurse,  caretaker,  servant,  or  a  frequent  visitor.  A  histo 
such  exposure  was  definitely  trui-ed  in  forty-fonr  per  cent  of  101 
secutive  oases  of  tulwrcutosia  in  young  children  which  were  investi 
at  the  Babies'  Hospital.  These  figures  do  not  represent  the  propc 
of  the  eases  in^which  the  disease  is  so  contracted.  I  believe  there 
very  much  larger  number  in  which  this  connection  can  not  be  ti 
Doubtless  exposure  antedates!  Byin])loms  by  a  number  of  weeks,  at 
often  by  several  months.  In  instances  where  it  could  be  pretty  . 
rately  ascertained,  the  interval  between  exposure  and  developmei 
symptoms  was  from  four  to  twelve  weeks. 

Infection  may  take  jilace  from  beds,  rooms,  sleeping  cars,  or 
apartments  previously  occupied  by  tulwrculous  patients;  from  disln 
spoons,  from  glasses  at  public  drinking  places;  also  from  the  mil 
tuberculous  cows '  or  from  meat.  My  own  observations  lead  me  tt 
conclusion  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  children  contract  ti 
culosis  in  these  indirec't  ways.  Infection  through  milk  I  believe  t 
relatively  rare.  (Sec  chapter  upon  Milk.)  Unless  the  disease  ii 
animal  is  far  advanced  or  the  udder  is  involved,  the  nnmlwr  of  1m 

'  In  this  connection  the  rollowing  incident  is  interoiting  as  bearing  upon  the 
side  of  the  question:  Near  a,  large  Amcricun  city  was  a  fancy  etock  form  uf  rrgfs 
Jersey  cows,  which  supplied  milk  fur  table  use  and  infant  feeding  to  a  larg?  nu 
of  families  in  the  wcalthiost  part  of  the  city,  for  a  period  of  over  ten  yeiitn.  A 
end  of  that  time  the  tuberculin  test  was  uwxl  for  the  ttrat  time,  and  45  per  re 
these  cows  WBre  found  to  Iw  tubereuloua,  and  were  killed  by  order  of  the  State  E 
of  Healtb.  The  diaRnosis  was  confirmed  by  autopsies  upon  the  animala  in  < 
instance.  An  investigation  was  instituted  amonK  the  children  who  had  !«« 
upon  this  milk,  but  in  only  one  case  of  many  hundreds  could  it  be  learned  that  v 
culo^s  hud  developed,  and  in  this  instance  it  was  by  no  means  retablished  tha 
milk  had  been  the  source  of  infection.  It  shoukl  be  stated  that  this  was  befor 
days  of  sterilising  milk  for  infant  feeding.  Besides  the  families  who  took  the 
in  the  manner  mentioned,  the  employees  at  the  farm  were  accustomed  to  drini 
skimmed  milk  in  large  quantities  daily  as  a  beverage  in  the  place  of  water.  Ma: 
them  continued  to  do  this  for  years,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  developed  tutiereu 
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present  in  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow  is  small  and  the  chances  of 
infecting  a  child  are  slight.  Those  which  enter  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
stomach  or  pass  through  the  intestinal  tract  without  doing  harm.  Bacilli 
entering  through  the  respiratory  tract  unfortunately  have  no  such  ready 
means  of  exit.  Infection  from  the  meat  of  tuberculous  animals  is  a  pos- 
sibility, but  hardly  more.  Bollinger's  experiments  in  feeding  animals 
with  the  expresse<l  juice  of  such  meat  gave  negative  results. 

Types  of  Bacilli. — Important  information  in  regard  to  the  source  of 
infection  is  o})taincd  from  a  study  of  the  type  of  organism  present  in  the 
different  varieties  of  tuberculosis.  Of  1.'37  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  chil- 
dren investigated  by  Park  and  Krumwiede  in  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  New  York  Health  Department  the  following  results  were  ob- 
tained: The  human  type  was  found  in  107  cases;  of  which  13  were  pul- 
monary; 29,  glandular;  2,  abdominal;  33,  meningeal;  16  in  bones  and 
joints;  1,  genito-urinary ;  and  13  were  generalised.  The  bovine  type 
was  found  in  30  cases;  of  which  none  were  pulmonary;  20,  glandular; 
5,  abdominal;  1,  meningeal;  none,  bones  and  joints  alone;  4,  generalised. 

Paths  of  Infection  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus. — Tubercle  bacilli  mav 
gain  entrance  to  the  body  thnmgh  the  respiratory  or  tbe  alimentary 
tract  or  the  skin,  the  last,  however,  l)eing  so  rare  that  it  needs  only  to 
be  mentioned.  In  infancy  and  early  childhood,  infection  1  believe  to  be 
most  fre(iuent  through  the  respiratory  tract.  The  situation  of  th(»  pri- 
mary lesions  strongly  supports  this  view.  Bacilli  taken  in  with  the 
inspired  air  may  lodge  upon  tbe  adenoid  tissue  of  the  naso-phar}iix  and 
enter  the  body  through  the  blood  or  the  lymph  stream.  Such  infection 
is  favoured  by  pathological  ccmditions  of  these  structures.  Bacilli  which 
pass  the  up})er  respiratory  tract  may  not  be  arrested  until  the  smaller 
bnmehi  are  reached.  Both  clinical  experience  and  animal  experiments 
indicate  that  the  bacilli  may  pass  through  a  mucous  membrane  without 
inducing  in  it  a  tuberculous  disease,  but  that  penetration  is  much  easier 
if  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat  of  a  catarrhal  intlammation,  or  if 
the  epithelium  has  been  injured.  The  bacilli  are  usually  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatics  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon  which 
tliey  have  lodged,  and  are  carried  to  the  nearest  lymph  nodes,  where 
they  may  excite  a  tuberculous  inflammation,  but  where  they  may  be 
permanently  arrested.  The  great  majority  of  children  who  suffer  from 
tul)er(?ulosis  of  the  cervical  lymph  nodes  escape  general  tul)erculous  in- 
fection. 

In  auto])sies  both  upon  children  and  adults  dying  from  various  non- 
tubercuhms  diseases  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  tuberculosis  limited  to 
the  bronchial  lymph  nodes. 

Arriving  at  the  lymph  node,  the  bacilli  light  up  a  tuberculous  in- 
flammation of  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  (le])ending  up(m  their  number 
and  upon  local  conditions.     This  inflamnuition  may  pass  through  the 
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UBual  changes  of  tuberculous  glands — congestion,  swelling,  cell  pr 
lion,  and  caseation ;  or  the  process  may  l)e  arrested  at  any  point,  i 
products  of  inflammation  become  encapsulated  by  a  proliferal 
fibrous  tissue,  in  which  condition  they  may  remain  latent  in  th 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years — possibly  for  a  lifetime.  This 
in  many  children,  and  is  consistent  with  every  outward  sign  of 
but  it  is  a  smouldering  ember  which  at  any  time  may  be  fanm 
flame  under  the  stimulus  of  an  inflammation  excited  by  some 
cause. 

In  infants  and  young  children  there  is  a  strong  tendency  i 
bacilli  to  lodge  first  in  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes,  probably  on  a 
of  the  favourable  conditions  for  entrance  existing  in  tlie  bronc 
lungs.  In  those  who  are  delicate  and  have  but  little  resistam 
process  in  the  lymph  nodes  is  likely  to  go  on  to  caseation  and  soft 
and,  secondary  to  this  prowss  in  the  glands,  the  lung  may  becoi 
fected.  The  manner  of  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  lung 
always  easy  to  trace ;  but  in  many  instances  it  has  been  shown  to 
result  of  the  softening  of  one  of  these  small  tuberculous  hTnph 
which  then  ulcerates  through  the  wall  of  one  of  the  small  bronch 
blood-vessel,  in  this  way  distributing  its  bacilli  through  the  lung. 

Although  this  is  the  course  usually  taken  by  bacilli  when  tb 
inhaled,  it  is  not  always  the  case.  Lesions  in  the  lungs  are  occasi 
found  where  the  lymph  nodes  are  not  involved;  and  there  are  othei 
in  which  advanced  changes  exist  in  the  lung,  while  only  the  earlie 
are  seen  in  the  lymph  nodes.  In  these  cases,  which  perhaps  are 
considered  as  exceptional,  the  tul>erculou8  process  probably  Ix^gi 
the  walls  of  the  small  bronchi,  the  alveoli,  or  in  the  connective- 
septa. 

For  bacilli  which  may  find  their  way  into  the  mouth  the  tonsil 
be  a  portal  of  entry.  Those  which  pass  to  the  stomach  rarely 
lesions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  through  it  reach  the 
phatic  circulation.  In  the  intestines,  however,  more  favourable  < 
tions  exist.  It  is  possible  for  the  bacilli  to  reach  the  mesenteric  1 
nodes  without  causing  a  lesion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
experiments  upon  animals  have  shown  that  from  the  intestine  the} 
even  reach  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes;  but  in  the  human  subjec*t 
lieve  both  to  be  exceedingly  rare.  By  careful  search  I  have  Si 
failed  to  find  intestinal  ulceration  when  the  mesenteric  l>Tnph 
were  manifc»stlv  tuberculous. 

Lesions. — In  the  following  table  are  given  the  lesions  found  ii 
autopsies,  of  which  I  have  notes.    These  represent  the  lesions  of  in 
and  early  childliood,  seventy  per  cent  of  these  children  being  two 
old  or  under.    For  comparison  there  are  given  statistics  of  131  autc 
from  the  Pendlebury  Hospital,  Manchester,  England.     Few  of  the 
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dren  in  this  series  were  under  three  years  old.  The  greater  frequency 
of  abdominal  tuberculosis^  especially  tuberculous  peritonitis,  will  be 
noted.  This  difference  obtains  in  nearly  all  the  English  statistics  of  the 
disease. 

Frequency  of  the  Different  Visceral  Lesions  of  Tuberculosis. 


Oboans. 


Lungs 

Pleura 

Bronchial  lymph  nodes . 

Brain 

Liver 

Spleen 

Kidneys 

Stomach 

Intestines 

Mesenteric  lymph  nodes 

Peritonaeum 

Pericardium 

Endocardium 

Thymus 

Suprarenal  capsules .  .  .  . 
Pancreas 


Personal  cases; 

265  autopsies  (chiefly  under 

tnree  years). 


Pendlebury  Hom>ital  Reports; 

131  autopsies  (cbiefly  over 

tnree  yean). 


92.1  per  cent 

122 

36.5 

100 

81.5 

91 

33.3 

60 

69.8 

86 

74.9 

Y6 

30.6 

54 

2.7 

1 

43.1 

65 

52.4 

77 

8.6 

37 

3.9 

4 

0.4 

•  •  • 

1.9 

•  •  • 

1.5 

2 

1.5 

•  •  ■ 

93.0  per  cent 

76.0 

70.0 

46.0 

65.0 

58.0 

41.0 

0.8 
50.0 
59.0 
28.0 

3.0 


It 
it 
tt 

t€ 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


1.6  per  cent 


The  Varieties  of  Tubercvlosis  seen  at  Different  Ages. — During  the 
first  two  years  of  life,  tuberculosis  most  frequently  involves  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  lymph  nodes.  It  is  the  meningeal  or  pulmonary  process 
which  most  often  is  the  cause  of  death.  Death  from  other  forms  of 
tuberculosis  is  rare  at  this  time  of  life.  Of  232  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
in  the  first  three  years  of  life,  meningitis  was  the  cause  in  93,  tuberculous 
peritonitis  in  only  one,  and  haemorrhage  from  a  tuberculous  ulcer  of  the 
intestine  in  one. 

After  the  second  year,  tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  cervical  and  mesen- 
teric lymph  nodes,  peritonaeum,  and  intestines  becomes  more  frequent, 
and  may  occur  as  the  principal  lesion,  although  at  autopsy  the  lungs 
are  usually  involved  to  some  degree. 

Pulmonary  Lesions. — As  compared  with  that  of  adults,  the  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  of  young  children  is  more  widely  diffused,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  cases  in  which  the  lesion  is  in  the  upper  lobes  is  less 
marked,  though  it  still  exists.  In  those  who  have  passed  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year,  the  pathological  processes  resemble  those  of  adult  life.  Al- 
though localised  tuberculous  processes  are  frequently  met  with  in  pa- 
tients dying  from  other  diseases,  those  who  die  from  tuberculosis  usually 
show  wide-spread  lesions  of  the  lungs. 

1.  Miliary  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs. — In  nearly  every  case  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  miliary  tubercles  are  found  in  some  part  of  the  lung, 
usually  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  vicinity  of  some  older  process.    Occa- 
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Biiuiully,  {]ie_y  are  Jistrilmteil  tlirowghout  nearl 
III  pimic  pliioes  tlie  lung,  with  tlie  exceptioi 
granulatiiiiiii,  appears  quite  mirnial ;  in  nthcrs 
iK'twucn  tlie  tulwreles  the  lesianB  of  simple 
variouri  stages.  There  is  also  an  acute  bron 
and  smaller  bronchi.  The  microscope  shows 
develop  in  the  walls  of  the  small  bronchi  or  t 
gross  appearance,  the  lungs  in  the^e  cases  r 
acute  hrunclio-pneumonia,  with  the  exception 
surface  and  tlinmghout  the  substance  of  thi 
gray  granulations,  and  in  most  cases  some 
nodules.  The  pleura  is  usually  normal  esce] 
tubercles-  This  form  of  the  disease  represen 
of  tuliercle  liacilli  throughout  the  lungs,  the  i 
result  of  the  inflamiuation  excited  by  their  pr 

2.  TuIktcuIqus  Broncho -pneumonia. — Tliii 
the  most  characteristic  form  of  tuberculosis  i 
dren,  and  it  is  the  one  which  at  this  age  usu: 
form  of  the  dipcuse  there  are  produced  in  tin 
larger  caseous  areas,  some  of  wliich  have  usual 
the  time  the  case  cornea  to  autopsy.  The  pro< 
what  snliacule  course.  With  the  lesions  mt 
associated  those  of  simple  broncho- pneumonia 

The  pleura  is  involved  in  almost  every  ca 
daise  I'onnective-tissue  adhesions  wliich  hind  t 
wall,  the  diaphnigm,  and  the  pericardium,  or 
thickened  and  contain  caseous  deposits.  Ocw 
liut  it  is  almost  always  sacculated  and  small. 

Hoth  lungs  an'  usually  involved,  hut  one 
than  the  other.  There  are  found  large  areas  of 
timi-s  involve  an  entire  lobe,  hut  more  often  en 
eral  h^bes.  These  portions  of  the  lung  apjwar  m 
in  oiilinary  pneumonia.  The  upper  lobes  an 
the  lower,  and  esi^cially  that  part  of  tlie  lo 
<if  the  lung,  on  account  of  its  frequent  associ 
Ihe  hroncliial  glands;  the  disease  very  often  i 
[flint  to  the  middle  IoIk"  of  the  right,  or  the 
left  lung.  On  section  the  alTecte<I  part  of  the 
caseous  nodules  varying  in  sixe  from  a  pin's 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  resemhle  cat 
coniain  giant  cells  and  are  usually  filled  witl 
softened  ecmtaining  yellow  pus.  There  is  m 
part  of  the  lung  a  large  caseons  area:  and  n 
be  dilTiise  caseation  of  almost  an  entire  lolx- 
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times  no  spot  of  softening  is  seen  even  in  these  large  areas,  but  in  nmny 
eavitios  are  present. 

Softening  and  excavation  represent  tlie  final  stages  of  tlie  process 
in  tubcreulous  pneuiniinia.  Softening  usually  begins  in  the  centre  of  a 
easeouB  part,  often  at  several  ])ointB  at  the  same  time.  Areas  of  exrava- 
tion  large  onougli  to  deserve  the  name  of  cavities  were  present  in  about 


F\a.  202. — TnBEBCOiXHJs  Pnboiioni*,     A      Fio. 


vprtirul  section  throuflh  the  middle  of  the 
right  lung  o(  a  ohild  thirteen  months  ol<l. 
The  sreater  part  of  the  upper  lobe  is  uni- 
formly paseoun  —  a  difTuHF  tulxrculoiia 
pQeumonia:  near  the  centre  the  coni- 
mcDei>meDt  of  a  cftvit.v  u  neen:  lielnw  it 
hna  the  appeanince  of  a  cunBolidotion  (rom 
nniple  pneumonia.  The  part  of  the  lower 
Mie  ahown  Ih  normal. 


rtiBERcuLouR  PNKnMONi*.  Another 
view  of  the  same  lung,  the  section  being 
made  very  near  Ihe  posterior  border  of  the 
lung.  The  ravity  oceu|)ics  at  this  point 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  tipper  lobe.  At 
autoiwy  this  eavity  pontuined  numerous 
loose  ruseoUH  masses,  the  largest  Ixiingths 
1  ni»rl)le.     The  lower  lobe  is  nor- 


(For  hist 


e  Fig, 


half  of  my  autopsies  n])(m  tiihen-uloiis  paticnls,  two  years  old  and  under. 
They  vary  in  sine  fnmi  a  cherry  to  a  hen's  egil,  and  sometimes  a  niueh 
larger  one  is  seen  {Fig.  -iiV-i).  They  arc  us-ually  rather  deeply  seated, 
and  are  parlially  or  enlirely  filled  with  ciiscous  masses  or  pus,  hut  very 
Beldom  perforate  the  pleura,  causing  pneumothorax  or  pyopneuuiothora.x. 
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It  is  rare  in  a  young  cliilil  to  find  cavities  bu 
walls  aui'li  aa  are  MH'n  in  older  children  nr  in 
process  of  Bofteniiiy  once  begun  usually  advanc 
of  the  patient. 

The  bronchia]  lymph  nmlee  are  in  these  ea 
tuberculous,  and  not  only  those  at  tlie  root  of  tl 


,  Extensive  Cj 
iloiin-d  rhild.  CJ^ 
wore  fpRlilt'  timithiiiK  and  flufncdH.  sUKKPstiiig  Fitipyi 
of  till?  siiutuni  mad<r  fur  harilti,  nil  noRalivp.  For  t 
tmippraliin'  HhiiwMl  n  reijular  duily  rnngc  from  100° 
Aulopty. — Aliniwt  nimpli-to  oaHr'ation  of  li'fl  lung 
out  rinht  luUR  wprc  emiill  tulK-Truloua  nndutcs  and  niili. 
very  iarec  unil  rasi'iiun,  but  nriti<-  bnjkrn  down;  thuHO 
at  thcnmt  of  thi!  luiiK  liut  the  chain  following  IhRmnii] 
lung  ituclf, 

is  made,  a  t-liain  of  Ibcsp  tiilierculous  glands  w 
larger  bronchi  for  some  disljinci'  into  Ibc  \ni\ji 
one  may  !h'  discovered  wliicli  has  dofteried  anil 
small  bronchus. 

Mi(Tosco|iical  e\nniination  of  lliese  cheesy 
most  fretjiicnlly  bofjin  as  tuberculous  deposits 
bronchi,  cither  in  llic  nuicous  nienilinine.  the  flli 
ics;  sontctiines,  hnwcvcr,  tbey  begin  in  the  wallt 
Cell  proiifcraiion  taken  plait',  separating  the 
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blood-vessel,  and  partly  or  entirely  obstructing  its  lumen.  Softening 
may  take  place  and  tbe  contents  be  discharged  into  the  bronchus  or  blood- 
vessel. About  this  focus  other  changes  of  an  iutianunatory  character 
occur,  as  a  result  of  which  each  cheesy  nodule  is  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  8imj)le  broncho-pneumonia  which  tends,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  limit 
the  tuberculous  procfcss.  The  larger  caseous  areas  are  formed  by  an 
extension  of  this  process  to  the  zone  of  pneumonia  which  surrounds  it; 
but  in  its  further  growth  it  is  still  preceded  by  a  simple  pneumonia. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  lesions  advance  differs  much  in  the  different 
cases;  in  infants  the  progress  is  apt  to  be  continuous  until  the  death  of 
the  patient ;  in  older  children  it  is  usually  slower,  and  interrupted  by 
intervals  of  arrest  and  even  of  partial  retrogression. 

Not  infrequently  one  sees  in  the  post-mortem  room  one  or  two  caseous, 
or  less  frecjuently  calcareous,  nodules  encapsulated  by  firm,  organised  con- 
nective tissue  when  a  most  careful  search  fails  to  show  anv  otiier  tuber- 
culous  lesion  in  the  lung.  If,  however,  the  nodules  are  widely  scatt^^red 
through  the  lung,  such  an  arrest  of  the  process  is  not  to  be  expected. 

3.  Chronic  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Chronic  JMithisis. — In  children 
who  have  passed  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  the  pathological  process  re- 
sembles that  seen  in  adults;  but  in  younger  children,  and  especially  in 
infants,  nothing  corresponding  to  it  is  met  with. 

At  this  period  the  nearest  a})proach  to  this  condition  is  seen  in  the 
cases  of  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia,  which  run  a  slow,  irregular, 
and  somewhat  chronic  course.  The  essential  features  of  the  process  in 
these  patients  is  a  chronic  interstitial  broncho-pneumonia  with  tuber- 
culous nodules  which  rarely  undergo  softening,  but  usually  become  en- 
capsulated. 

The  gross  lesions  closely  resendde  those  of  simple  chroniir  broncho- 
pneumonia. There  are  the  same  generalised  pleuritic  adhcsicms  and  the 
shrunken  cicatricial  ccmdition  of  the  part  of  the  lung  most  alTccted,  with 
bronchiectasis,  compensatory  emj)l\\>ema,  etc.  The  tuberculous  nodules 
are  old  and  for  the  most  part  C(mverted  into  dense  lihrous  tissue,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  however,  some  softened,  caseous  areas  are  often  seen. 

Bronchml  Lymph  Nudes  (bronckial  glands). — The  prominence  of  the 
lesions  of  the  lymph  nodes  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  tuber- 
culosis in  infancy  and  early  childhood.  Those  which  are  most  frequently 
affected  are  connected  with  the  bronchi.  Tiie  lymph  nodes,  to  which  the 
term  *M)ronchial  glands"  is  generally  applied,  consist  of  three  groups: 
the  first  of  wiiich  surrounds  the  trachea;  the  second  is  situated  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  surrounds  the  primary  i)ronchi ;  while  the 
third  follows  the  course  of  the  i)ronchi  into  the  lung,  i)eing  found,  ac- 
cording to  anatomists,  as  far  as  the  fourth  division.  Tiic  anatomical 
relation  of  the  different  groups  should  be  borne  in  mind,  since  upon  them 
the  symptoms  principally  depend.     The  first  group,  or  the  i)eri-tracheal 
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lympli  nodes,  are  in  relation  witli  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  puhn 
artery,  the  pneuniogastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves;  tlie  s 
group,  at  the  hifurcation  of  the  trachea,  witli  the  (csophagiis,  pnt 
gastric  nerve,  and  aorta;  the  tliird  group,  with  the  ])ronchi  an 
branches  of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins. 

All  the  groups  are  usually  involved  at  the  same  time,  hut  in  va 
degrees,  and  in  most  cases  those  belonging  to  one  lung  to  a  great* 
tent  than  the  other;  in  my  own  cases  those  of  the  ri;^lit  si<le  have 
more  often  been  involved  than  those  of  the  left.  There  may  l>e  s 
two  or  three  tumours  as  large  as  a  hazelnut,  or  there  may  he  a  ma? 
or  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  made  up  of  ten  to  twenty  of 
nodes  fused  together  by  inflammatory  products,  completely  surrou 
the  trachea  and  both  the  large  bronchi.  It  is  rare  that  the  indii 
glands  are  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  most  of  tliem  are  sr 
than  this.  A  well-marked  but  not  unusual  example  of  this  condit 
shown  in  Plate  XIX.     There  is  usually  found  a  chain  of  these  1 

a. 

culous  glands  following  the  course  of  the  large  bronchi  for  some  di? 
into  the  lung;  sometimes  these  are  almost  as  large  as  the  external  i 
(Fig.  204)  ;  at  other  times  they  are  not  noticed  unless  a  somewhat 
ful  dissection  is  made.  I'he  process  is  not  infrequently  more  advj 
in  these  deeply  seated  glands  than  in  those  situated  at  the  root  o 
lung;  and  lesions  here  are  also  more  important,  as  it  is  very  frequ 
through  them  that  the  lung  becomes  involved. 

The  pathological  changes  through  which  these  glands  pass  as 
suit  of  tuberculous  infection  are  verv  similar  to  those  already  desc: 
with  reference  to  the  cervical  glands.  Suppuration  is  h»s8  frequent 
in  the  region  of  the  neck,  while  calcific  degeneration  is  much  mor 
IMiis  applies  especially  to  children  over  three  years  old.  In  inf 
suppuration  is  not  infrequent  in  the  bronchial  glands,  while  at  tliis 
calcification  is  extremely  rare.  Although  the  process  has  gone  o 
caseation,  these  inflammatory  pr()dui;ts  with  bacilli  may  Ixx-ome  enca 
lated,  and  may  remain  innocuous  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  bi 
may  die  or  may  exist  here,  living,  for  years.  At  any  time  the  old  pre 
may  be  lighted  up,  and  a  more  or  less  rapid  dissemination  of  tub< 
bacilli  take  place  through  the  lungs  or  through  the  whole  IkxIv.  La 
tul)erculosis  more  frequently  exists  in  the  bronchial  hmph  nodes  1 
in  anv  other  structure  in  the  body. 

Secondary  lesions  may  be  j)roduced  by  these  lymph  nodes.  The  pi 
mogastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  may  Ik*  surrounded  by  on 
tlu»se  cheesy  masses  which  causes  })ressure  and  irritation.  The  u^sopha 
the  trachea,  or  the  bronchi  may  Ix^  coiiqiressed  or  optnieil  by  ulc*erat 
The  superior  vena  cava  usually  suffers  only  compression,  but  this  or 
of  the  other  large  vessels  nuiy  l>e  ojxMied.  Ulceration  may  also  take  p 
into  one  of  the  large  or  small  bronchi  or  the  trachea.    If  the  gland 
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TrBEftCfLosia  or  THE  TBACHEo-BBoKniuL  Lvmph  Xodes. 

From  A  fairly  nourished  chilil,  four  months  old.  «ho  wits  under  observation  for 
thr«e  weeks,  with  slight  fever  and  a  most  severe,  teasing,  dry  coiii-li.  which  was  almost 
constant,  and  npoti  which  no  trcntment  seemed  to  have  the  slifjhti'st  elTrrt.  At  first 
there  were  no  si);ns  of  disease  in  the  Inngs ;  later  there  were  a  few  coarse  scattered 
rfilos. 

There  were  small  ti)l>emiloiis  deposits  throuchoiit  1ii>th  hines,  with  quite  a  large 
area  of  eheesy  pneutnonia  in  the  right  middle  lobe,  and  scattered  miliary  tubercles  in 
other  organs. 
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softened  and  broken  down,  and  if  the  bronchus  is  a  small  one,  the  only 
result  of  this  may  be  a  rapid  spreading  of  tuberculous  infection  through- 
out the  lung.  If  sudden  rupture  occurs,  a  large  caseous  mass  may  escape 
into  the  trachea,  or  a  large  bronchus,  with  a  result  similar  to  tliat  pro- 
duced by  any  other  foreign  body.  If  suppuration  occurs,  the  abscess 
may  rupture  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  causing  mediastinal  or 
retro-oesophageal  abscess.  This  may  open  externally  at  the  suprasternal 
notch,  or  in  the  first  or  second  intercostal  space,  or  may  ulcerate  into  any 
of  the  large  vessels,  the  oesophagus,  or  the  pericardium. 

Pleura. — This  is  rarely  normal  in  any  case  of  tuberculosis.  In  acute 
general  tuberculosis  the  only  lesion  may  be  a  deposit  of  miliary  tubercles 
upon  the  visceral  pleura.  In  most  of  the  other  cases  there  are  found 
fibrous  adhesions  over  the  part  of  the  lung  involved,  binding  it  to  the 
pericardium,  the  diaphragm,  or  the  chest  wall.  The  amount  of  thicken- 
ing of  the  pleura  varies  a  good  deal,  but  is  rarely  great.  Pleurisy  with 
a  serous  effusion  is  not  common  in  infants  or  young  children;  when  it 
occurs  it  is  apt  to  be  sacculated.  Haemorrhagic  exudation  is  very  rare 
at  this  age.  Empyema  is  also  rare,  being  seen  in  but  five  per  cent  of 
my  cases,  and  then  it  was  small  and  sacculated.  Pneumothorax  and 
pyopneumothorax  are  very  rare  in  children  under  three  years  of  age. 

Heart. — It  is  exceptional  for  the  pericardium  to  be  affected  even  in 
the  most  generalised  fonns  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  In  such  cases 
the  usual  lesion  is  a  deposit  of  a  few  gray  tubercles  upon  the  visceral 
surface.  In  chronic  cases  other  lesions  analogous  to  those  of  the  pleura 
inav  be  seen,  but  all  are  rare  in  childhood.  In  rare  instances  miliary 
tuhercles  are  seen  upon  tiie  endocardium. 

Brain. — Tuberculosis  of  the  brain  is  very  common  during  infancy, 
toing  then  associated  in  nearly  all  cases  with  general  tuberculosis.     Mili- 
ary tubercles  are  occasionally  found  in  small  numbers  in  cases  which  have 
presented  no  symptoms.     The  lesions  of  tuberculous  meningitis  haveal- 
xeady  been  described.     Cheesy  nodules  are  rare  in  infancy,  being  noted 
in  but  2.5  pt»r  cent  of  my  own  autopsies,  which  were  mainly  on  children 
X-inder  three  years  old ;  while  in  the  Pendlebury  Hospital  cases,  including 
-those  between  four  and  twelve  years  old,  they  were  noted  in  24.4  per  cent. 
rXhese  nodules  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  Qgg\  they  are  usually 
^tssociated  with  tuberculous  meningitis,  but  they  may  exist  alone.    When 
"tliey  are  large  they  rank  as  cerebral  tumours,  being  most  frequently  seen 
in  the  cerebellum. 

Liver. — This  is  fretiuently  involved  in  general  tuberculosis,  although 
il^  is  doubtful  if  it  is  ever  the  seat  of  primary  infecticm  except  in  the  con- 
^2r^-nital  cases.  Usually  the  <mly  lesicm  is  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles 
r>yi  its  surface  and  in  its  substance,  and  in  most  cases  these  are  not  nu- 
orous.  T\\i^\  are  found  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  In  a  smaller 
inber  there  are  tul>erculous  nodules  of  various  sizes,  especially  about 
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the  biliary  ducts.  In  nearly  every  protracted 
fatty.  In  very  late  cases  of  tulwrculoaifl  of  thi 
seat  of  amyloid  degeneration. 

.Spleen.— This  is  more  frequently  affecte 
lesions  are  similar.  The  size  of  tlie  spleen  is 
miliary  tulwrcles  are  present;  but  with  tube 
greatly  enlargeil.  Amyloid  degeneration  is  fo 
tioDS  as  in  the  liver. 

A' (t»mac/i.— Tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  i 
both  its  contents  and  its  acid  reaction  seem 
infection  from  the  mouth.  Tuberculous  nice 
autopsies,  which  ia  a  larger  proportion  than  i 

Inlestinea. — That  these  are  less  seriously 
older  children  is  rather  surprising  when  we  d 
the  intestines  of  infants  to  other  forms  of  ii 
of  this  difference  seems  to  be  that  intestine 
ondary  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  primary  lesionc 
fants  die  from  the  more  rapid  tuberculous  pro 
before  there  has  been  time  or  opportunity  for 
of  importance  to  occur.  The  intestinal  lesioi 
teric  lymph  nodes  with  which  they  are  alnios 
descrilied  elsewhere. 

Pentona-um, — In  early  infancy  the  peritoi 
even  in  general  titberculoaiB,  and  at  this  age  it 
seat  of  the  principal  tuberculous  process.  Ii 
frequent.  In  most  cases  of  general  tubercult 
of  miliary  tulxTclea;  leas  frequently  there  an 
other  inflammatory  products.  The  lesions  ii 
with  Diseases  of  the  Peritonfeum. 

Thymus  Gland. — In  five  of  my  cases  tubei 
in  the  thymus  gland,  the  size  varying  from  a  si 
these  were  cases  allowing  widely  disseminated 

Paticrfas. — In  four  of  my  cases  this  organ 
tuberculous  nodules,  all  of  them  being  eases  u 

Uro-genlial  Organs. — Serious  tuberculosis 
tract  is  very  rare  in  children.  Miliary  tuberc 
nevfl  in  about  one-third  of  my  autopsies  on  ti 
are  generally  few  in  numlHT,  I^rge  tulwrcul 
I  have  seen  but  om-e  in  a  young  child.  The 
fourteenth  year.  In  four  of  my  autopsies 
found  in  the  suprarenal  capsules.  Tuberculoi 
observed  in  rare  instances  among  children. 

Tulicrculosis  of  tlie  bones  and  of  the  ext' 
ready  been  described. 
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THE  CLINICAL  FORMS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

I.  Oeneral  Tnberculosis. — Cases  of  tuberculosis  present  a  wide  variety 
in  their  symptomatology,  depending  upon  the  seat  of  infection,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  bacilli  are  disseminated  through  the  body,  or 
the  numbers  in  which  they  enter.  The  general  symptoms  often  precede 
the  local  ones,  but  are  not  recognised  as  those  of  tuberculosis.  Often  it 
is  not  suspected  until  the  process  is  quite  well  advanced  in  some  one 
organ. 

Ix  Infants. — The  early  symptoms  in  infancy  are  often  only  those  of 
failing  nutrition.  The  patients  arc  pale,  thin,  do  not  gain  in  weight 
no  matter  how  fed,  and  finally  lose  steadily  without  sufficient  reason. 
There  may  be  no  cough  or  fever  sufficient  to  attract  attention,  and  the 
case  may  even  go  on  to  a  fatal  termination  without  anything  else  than 
simple  marasmus  having  been  suspected,  tuberculosis  being  first  recog- 
nised at  the  autopsy. 

More  frequently,  however,  there  are  developed  toward  the  end  of  the 
illness  both  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pulmonary  disease  and  fever. 
These  are  generally  found  together,  as  the  process  in  the  lungs  is  usually 
the  cause  of  the  rise  of  temperature.  The  febrile  symptoms  are  often 
not  seen  until  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  life.  The  course  of  the 
temperature  is  irregular.  It  is  never  of  the  hectic  type  and  rarely  high. 
The  usual  range  is  between  100°  and  102®  F.  The  pulmonary  symp- 
toms are  generally  few  and  not  very  well  marked.  There  is  some  cough, 
but  it  is  rarely  severe.  The  breathing  is  more  rapid  than  would  be  ex- 
plained by  the  temperature  alone.  Severe  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  are 
rare,  and  are  seen  only  at  the  close  of  the  disease.  The  physical  signs 
are  those  of  either  localised  or  general  bronchitis.  Digestive  symptoms 
are  usually  present  late  in  the  disease,  but  they  are  rarely  due  to  a 
tul)erculous  lesion  of  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

The  progress  of  the  case  after  constitutional  symptoms  develop  is 
usually  steadily  downward,  and  the  child  lives  but  a  few  weeks  at  most. 
Death  generally  occurs  from  progressive  asthenia  without  the  develop- 
ment of  any  new  symptoms,  or  cerebral  symptoms  rapidly  develop,  and 
the  child  is  carried  off  in  a  few  days  by  tuberculous  meningitis.  Some- 
times there  is  a  rapid  spreading  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs,  and  death 
occurs  with  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonia. 

General  tuberculosis  in  infants  is  to  be  differentiated  princi])ally 
from  marasnms  with  bronchitis;  less  frequently  it  may  be  confounded 
with  hereditary  syphilis. 

In  Older  Children. — The  development  of  active  general  tubercu- 
losis in  older  children  is  usually  preceded  by  a  protracted  period  of 
indefinite  symptoms.  Tln\v  are  persistently  anaMuic  without  evident 
reason;  they  lose  weight;  digestion  is  disturbed;  the  appetite  is  caijrl- 
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ciouB ;  they  sleep  badly ;  they  are  irritable,  f i 
These  symptomB  indicate  only  a  gradual  deol 
may  readily  be  explained  by  many  other  caust 
should,  however,  excite  a  auepicion  of  tuber 
surroundings  or  inheritance  is  predisposed  to 
After  these  indefinite  symptorae  have  lasti 
added.  Sometimes  the  prodromal  aymptomi 
and  fever  is  the  first  evident  symptom.  Fn 
some  cases  progress  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termina 
In  the  majority,  however,  the  disease  runs  a 
often  exists  without  evident  cause  and  withoi 
of  disease.  The  temperature  is  not  often  high 
tympanites  and  the  rose-coloured  spots  are  n 
aspect  of  the  ])atient  is  strikingly  suggestive 
course  of  the  temperature  and  the  duration  < 
have  to  deal  with  some  other  con^Ution. 

After  the  fever  has  lasted  fr<j:ii  one  to  thre 
signs  of  lot-alised  tulwrculosis,  generally  in  tl 
decline  gradually,  and  although  the  patient 
well.  He  is  still  weak  and  does  not  gain  in  w 
shows  the  existence  of  a  very  slight  amount 
may  grow  rapidly  worse  and  the  course  of  tl 
regular,  with  alternate  exacerbations  and  rem 
and  inexplicable  fever  sometimea  puzzles  the 
weeks  l)efore  tlie  characteristic  features  which 
culous  are  jjresent.  Before  very  long  wasting 
may  not  lie  rapid,  but  is  progressive.  The  t 
quently  unmistakable;  but  in  most  of  the  ci 
process  to  advance  far  enough  in  some  one  i 
signs  or  symptoms  before  he  can  be  sure 
cases  out  of  five  this  is  in  the  lungs,  and  freqm 
of  tlic  sputum  may  reveal  the  bacilli.  Ia-j 
tonajum,  the  brain,  or  a  general  infection  of  tl 
the  l>ody.  If  in  the  lungs,  tlie  process  manifci 
monia  wliose  tuberculous  character  may  son 
its  location — ihe  a]>ex  or  the  middle  of  the 
from  the  fact  that  the  general  symptoms,  feve 
preceded  the  local  aigns.  From  this  time,  tl 
typical  tuberculous  broncho- pneumonia. 

If  the  tuberculous  process  is  localised  in  tl 
iting,  lieadaclie,  drowsiness,  irregular  pulse, 
finally  convulsions  and  coma — in  short,  tht 
meningiliw;  if  in  the  peritona'um,  there  arc 
gas  or  fluid,  tenderness,  pain,  diarrhcBa,  or  co 
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glands,  tliere  is  a  general  enlargement  of  those  situated  externally,  Bome- 
times  with  symptoms  indicating  similar  changes  in  those  at  the  root  of 
the  lung. 

n.  Fnlmonaiy  Inbercnlosia. — Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  children 
may  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  clinical  forms  which  correspond  with  the 
different  pathological  conditions.  The  pathological  conditions  are  often 
associated,  yet  the  main  clinical  types  are  suiliciently  distinct  to  give 
quite  a  definite  picture.  These  types  are:  (1)  miliary  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs;  (2)  bronchitis  with  small,  scattered,  tuberculous  nodides;  (3) 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  with  areas  of  consolidation,  often  ex- 
tensive, which  may  lie  followed  by  caseation  and  excavation,  or  by  chronic 
fibrous  induration. 

MiLiAitY  Tlubkculosis  OF  THE  LuNGB. — This  is  not  a  common  form 
of  pulmonary  tuliorculosis,  but  may  lie  met  with  oven  in  young  infants. 
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Both  the  general  and  pulmonary  symptoms  and  the  idiyeical  signs  are 
rather  obscure  and  indefinite,  ami  often  the  diagnosis  is  not  made.  Oc- 
casionally tlie  only  symptoms  arc  thiwe  of  marnsums.  neither  fever  nor 
physical  signs  in  the  chest  being  present  (Fig.  '^II.'j).  As  I  have  seen 
it  in  young  children,  it  has  seldom  been  attended  l>y  high  temperature. 
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101®  to  103®  F.  being  tlie  usual  range.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  disease  it  is  often  lower  tlian  this,  and  toward  tlie  close  perhaps  rather 
higher.  It  is  not  a  hectic  type  of  fever,  and  it  seldom  touches  the  normal 
line. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  in  these  cases,  after  fairly  definite  symp- 
toms begin,  varies  from  ten  days  to  a  month.     At  first,  and  often  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  temperature  is  almost  the  only  symptom.    Cough 
is  slight,  inconstant,  and  seldom  loose.    There  is  no  sputum.     The  respi- 
rations are  only  moderately  accelerated,  in  many  cases  not  enough  to 
draw  attention  to  the  lungs  as  the  seat  of  disease.     There  is  no  rapid 
wasting,  the  loss  in  weight  being  usually  not  more  than  would  be  ex- 
pected with  any  other  febrile  disease.    None  of  the  other  symptoms  sug- 
gest tuberculosis.     The  usual  problem  in  diagnosis  is  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  fever.     Often  the  most  careful  examinations  of  the  chest 
made  daily  reveal  nothing  more  than  a  few  scattered  rak^s.    These  change 
in  position  from  time  to  time,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  for  days 
none  are  heard.    After  the  disease  has  progressed  somewhat  further,  the 
liver  and  spleen  are  generally  enlarged.     Cerebral  symptoms  may  de- 
velop, and  the  case  terminate  as  tuberculous  meningitis,  but  more  often 
it  is  the  pulmonary  symptoms  which  are  dominant.     The  respirations 
become  more  rapid ;  the  cough  is  frequent,  but  rarely  loose ;  there  ma\ 
be  attacks  of  cyanosis.     Still  the  only  definite  signs  are  the  rales,  now 
fine  and  moist,  and  diffused  generally  over  the  chest.    The  case  usually 
ends  in  death  by  exhaustion,  but  without  rapid  or  marked  wasting.    One 
of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  clinical  picture  is  the  disproportion 
between  the  severity  of  the  general  and  pulmonary  symptoms  and  the 
few  physical  signs  in  the  chest. 

TuBERc^ULOUS  Broxciiitis. — Tliis  is  not  an  infrequent  condition 
even  in  infancy.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  it  marks  the  earliest 
clinical  stage  of  a  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia,  but  this  is  not  always 
true.  The  condition  seems,  therefore,  of  suflBcient  importance  to  require 
separate  consideration.  Besides  bronchitis,  there  are  found  at  autopsy  a 
few  small  tuberculous  nodules,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  glands, 
although  these  may  give  neither  signs  nor  symptoms  during  life.  The 
symptoms  of  this  condititm  are  few  and  not  distinctive,  and  may  differ 
in  no  rcspwt  from  broncliitis  due  to  otiier  causes.  Tuberculosis  may  not 
even  be  susp(»ctcd  until  the  lesion  has  so  far  developed  as  to  be  classed 
as  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia.  Cough  is  present,  but  has  nothin^r 
characteristic  al)out  it  excej)t  its  persistence.  Fever  may  be  absent  for 
a  long  time,  but  comes  as  the  disease  advances.  Then  it  is  low  and 
very  irregular,  the  temperature  generally  varying  from  99°  to  101.5°  F. 
There  may  he  slow  but  ])rogressive  loss  in  weight,  or  the  infant  may 
gain  regularly  for  a  numl)er  of  weeks  in  spite  of  the  cough.  This  fact 
often  leads  to  a  mistake  in  diagnosis.    The  nutrition  is  influenced  much 
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more  by  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  tlian  hy  the  tulxjrculous 
process.  Other  symptoms  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  early  tu- 
berculosis, such  as  pallor,  anaemia,  perspiration,  etc.,  are  usually  absent. 
The  physical  signs  are  few  and  not  characteristic.  Scattered  rales,  some- 
times coarse  and  sometimes  finer,  but  inconstant,  are  all  the  signs  that 
are  present  for  a  long  time,  often  several  weeks. 

Cases  like  these  are  recognised  as  tul)erculous  only  by  finding 
bacilli  in  the  sputum  or  by  one  of  the  tuberculin  tests.  It  has  been  my 
custom  to  consider  as  probably  tuberculous  every  infant  who  has  been 
for  any  length  of  time  in  contact  with  a  tuberculous  parent  or  other 
member  of  a  household.  Kegarding  all  such  infants  as  suspicious  has 
led  me  in  hospital  practice  to  search  the  sputum  carefully  for  bacilli, 
with  the  result  of  finding  them,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  in  infants 
whose  only  outward  symptom  was  a  moderate  cough,  and  who  were 
admitted  to  the  hospital  for  some  other  reason.  At  other  times  the  condi- 
tion has  been  unexpectedly  discovered  by  making  routine  eye  or  skin  tests 
in  hospital  inmates  with  tuberculin.  A  typical  reaction  having  been  ob- 
tained in  a  child  not  hitherto  suspected,  the  diagnoi^is  of  tuberculosis 
has  \)een  subsequently  confirmed  by  finding  bacilli  in  the  sputum, 
although  the  only  signs  in  the  chest  were  a  few  indefinite  rales  and  the 
only  outward  symptom  a  moderate  cough.  How  many  infants  there  are 
with  such  a  form  of  tuberculosis  and  how  long  such  a  condition  may  con- 
tinue without  more  definite  signs  developing,  one  can  only  conjecture; 
but  the  number  of  such  cases  is,  T  am  convinced,  not  small.  They  form  a 
very  distinct  but  important  group  of  tuberculous  cases.  The  regularity 
with  which  bacilli  are  present  in  the  sputum  indicates  what  a  factor 
they  may  be  in  spreading  the  disease.  How  many  recover  and  in  how 
many  tlie  disease  goes  on  to  the  development  of  more  serious  lesions  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

Tuberculous  Broxcho-pxeumonia. — This  is  altogether  the  most 
fre<iuont  form  of  tuberculosis  seen  in  young  children.  It  may  be  primary 
in  the  lungs  or  it  may  be  secondary  to  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  most  fre- 
quently in  the  bronchial  glands.  It  may  be  preceded  by  constitutional 
symptoms  such  as  those  described  under  the  head  of  general  tuberculosis. 
It  may  follow  single  or  repeated  attacks  of  what  was  apparently  a  simple 
acute  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia,  whether  it  occurred  as  a  ])rimary 
disease  or  was  in  turn  a  secjuel  to  one  of  the  infectious  diseases,  especially 
measles,  whooping-cough,  or  influenza. 

Tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia,  as  a  nile,  begins  more  gradually, 
and  its  course  is  less  ra])id  than  simple  broncho-})neumonia,  its  progress 
being  generally  marked  by  weeks.  When  primary  it  is  often  preceded 
by  83rmptom8  described  as  tuberculous  bronchitis.  When  it  follows  one 
of  the  infectious  diseases  it  is  usually  engrafted  upon  the  original  dis- 
ease without  any  intervening  symptoms.    The  early  symptoms  are  cough. 
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rapid  respiration,  fever,  progressive  weakness,  and  anieniia.  The  weight 
may  he  at  first  stationary,  hut  soon  there  is  steady  loss,  which  may  con- 
tinue until  there  is  marked  emaciation.  At  first  the  usual  range  of  tem- 
perature is  from  100°  to  102°  F. ;  later  it  is  rather  higher  than  this. 
In  many  of  the  cases  it  differs  little  from  the  temperature  of  simple 
broncho-pneumonia.  Sometimes  the  general  symptoms  are  severe  and 
the  physical  signs  wide-spread,  and  yet  the  range  of  temjjerature  is  not 
high.  To  he  sure,  this  is  o(*casionally  seen  in  simple  broncho-pneumonia, 
but  it  is  more  frequent  in  tuberculosis.  The  cough  early  in  the  disease 
is  slight,  but  later  becomes  severe  and  often  distressing.  In  infants  and 
young  children  it  may  be  of  a  paroxysmal  character,  resembling  jwrtussis. 
Expectoration  is  not  oftc^n  seen  in  tliose  under  five  years  old.  Bloody 
expectoration  is  very  rare  in  children. 

The  conditions  in  the  lungs  which  give  physical  signs  are  bronchitis 
of  the  smaller  tubes  with  areas  of  complete  or  partial  consolidation.  In 
character,  these  signs  are  identical  with  those  of  simple  broncho-pneu- 
monia. They  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  both  lungs; 
but  when  localised  they  are  more  frequently  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  lobes,  and  more  frequently  in  front  tban  behind.  Although  both 
lungs  are  involved,  they  are  usually  not  affected  to  the  same  degree.  The 
patient  may  die  before  signs  of  complete  consolidation  are  present;  more 
often  there  are  during  the  last  few  days  areas  of  consolidation,  as  shown 
by  bronchial  breathing  and  voice  and  dulness.  In  some  cases  although 
wide-s{)read  lesi(ms  are  found  at  autopsy  the  physical  signs  during  life 
are  few  and  indefinite;  sometimes  there  may  be  almost  none.  (See  Fig. 
205.) 

From  the  beginning  of  acute  symptoms  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
steadily  downward,  death  occurring  as  in  simple  broncho-pneiimonia. 
The  end  is  marked  by  cyanosis,  great  dyspnoea,  weak  pulse,  and  extreme 
prostration.  In  a  few  cases  there  develop  shortly  before  death  cerebral 
symptoms,  indicating  tuberculous  disease  of  the  brain.  Such  symptoms 
may  be  the  first  to  lead  the  physician  to  suspect  the  process  to  be  a 
tuberculous  one.  But  even  this  is  not  conclusive,  for  one  may  1x3  deal- 
ing with  an  acute  meningitis  due  to  the  pneumococcus.  Lumbar  punc- 
ture will  decide. 

In  the  more  protracted  cases  there  are  found  in  the  lungs  caseou.s 
nodules,  with  larger  areas  of  caseous  pneumonia,  and  usually  some  area.s 
of  softening.  The  process  is  not  usually  so  generalised  as  in  the  cases 
just  described,  but  as  in  them  there  is  always  associated  a  certain  amount 
of  simple  pneumonia.  The  pathological  process  may  terminate  (1)  in 
diffuse  caseation,  or  (2)  in  localised  caseation  and  excavation,  or  (3) 
in  partial  resolution  and  the  development  of  a  chronic  fibroid  pneu- 
monia. In  the  first  two  varieties  the  progress  is  as  a  rule  steadily  down- 
ward to  a  fatal  termination,  wliich  takc^  place  in  from  one  to  three 
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months.     In  tlie  third  form,  wlucli  is  described  later,  there  is  partial 
recovery. 

Tlie  mode  of  onset  will  depend  upon  ttic  conditions  under  which  the 
disease  develops.  When  the  general  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  have  pre- 
ceded those  in  the  lungs,  the  evolution  of  the  latter  is  gradual,  with 
cougli,  rapid  breathing,  dyspntKa,  increased  prostration,  etc.  When  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  art^  prt-sent  from  the  beginning,  they  arc  the  same 
as  in  simple  bront-ho-pnounionia,  with  the  exception  that  tliey  usually 
come  on  loss  acutely.  The  latter  is  true  of  cases  which  are  secondary  to 
some  other  form  of  tuberculosis  iu  tlie  bones,  peritonijeuni,  etc. 
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Pro.  206. — TnBERcuLos:s  Followino  Mbableb.  Child  sixteen  months  old.  inmate  of 
an  institution.  Chart  boKins  on  fifth  day  of  a  spvprc.  Iiut  unoomplicated  attack 
of  Ripaslea.  and  shown  a  natural  dcrlino  to  niirniol,  Fcvpr  thc-n  rcturnpd  and  con- 
tinuird  till  death,  twclvp  weeks  later.  Record  (or  tho  peri'Ml  whirh  is  omitted  wa« 
much  li'te  that  which  ininicdiali-ly  precedes  and  follows.  Early  «ynii>tom«  not  acute, 
only  alow  wuatinft.  »li(!ht  eouiih  and  fever,  with  iruttered  roll's  thniiighout  cheat. 
Signs  of  conHolidation  not  diirtjnct  till  eijchth  week,  then  i.rcsent  in  right  upper  lobe. 
Toward  the  end,  lapid  emaciation,  marked  pulmonary  symptoms,  aiid  signs  of  cavity 
Ht  riKht  a]iex.  Anl'-ptu  showed  a  larto;  cavity,  eitciinivc  tuberculous  deposits 
throughout  both  lungs  and  in  nearly  all  abdominal  organs. 


When  piilnionjiry  lubcrcnlosis  follows  moiiKlc."  (Fig.  I'iKi)  or  whoop- 
ing-cough which  has  Iwi-n  comidicated  by  simjile  pneumonia,  the  early 
symptoms  may  present  no  unusual  fcjiturcs.  .\ftcr  t«d  or  three  weeks 
the  temperature  gradually  falls,  and  tlie  piiysicnl  signs  improve,  but 
neither  quite  disappears.  The  cough  continues,  though  its  severity  some- 
what abates.    In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  tiie  child,  who  has  meanwhile 
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improved  Komewliat  in  bin  general  condition.  l>e<;omes  distinctly  varte, 
often  without  any  asaignatik'  cause.  The  temperature  rises  to  lo:;"  or 
103°  F. ;  the  cough  increases,  and  an  extension  of  the  disease  in  the 
lungs  is  evident  by  the  physical  signs.  In  other  cases  the  pr<^res8  of 
the  disease,  after  a  pneumonia  wliicb  complicates  nieaslett,  is  witli- 
out  an  intervening  period  of  apparent  improvement.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  attack  of  measles  or  whooping-cough  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  serious  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  the  case  goes  on  to  apparent 
recovery,  except  tliat  there  remain  anemia,  a  slight  cough,  and  fever. 
The  temperature,  although  not  high,  persists;  hut  it  may  be  two  or  three 
weeks  before  there  are  present  definite  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  in 
the  lungs. 

Fever  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  all  active  tuberculous  processes 
in  the  lungs  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult,  it  being  absent  only  during  the 
periods  of  remission  which  occur  in  the  cases  of  slow  and  irregular  prog- 
ress. It  is  a  very  important  guide  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The 
early  fever  may  dc]iend  in  part  upon  coexisting  broncho-pneumonia, 
and  its  course  may  resemble  that  of  simple  pneumonia  of  the  protracted 
variety.  There  is  no  tjpical  curve.  The  fever  is  not  often  steadily  high, 
and  in  many  eases  it  is  never  high  (Fig.  207).    It  frequently  runs  for 
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Via.  207. — Tdbekcvloub  PNEnHaNu;  General  Tdbbbcolosib.  Patieat  rieven  moDthi 
old,  and  undpr  obacrvatiun  at  the  time  ho  was  taken  sick.  Chart  of  entire  illacM 
ia  Rivuii.  UiRpHsi?  began  as  an  acuti!  pncumoiua  in  lower  port  of  left  aiillB  Knd  spread 
to  entire  lower  lobe.  Early  signs  of  consolidation;  at  end  of  two  weeks,  flatnen  so 
marked  that  a  needle  wan  inscrtfcl.  fluid  being  suspected.  Vomited  frequently,  and 
had  loose  dlBrhHrges  from  bowels  throughout  the  illncsB;  abdomen  much  swollen  for 
last  two  weeks.  -^  ufopiif  showed  cheesy  pneumooiaof  port  of  thoupperand  thcentire 
left  lower  lobo,  where  there  were  two  small  cavities.  Recent  tubercles  found  throuRh- 
out  riicht  lung,  and  extensive  deposits  in  abdominal  organs  with  peritonitis,  and  intes- 
tinal ulcers. 


several  days  between  99°  and  102°  F.,  and  then,  without  evident  cause, 
rises  to  101°  F.  or  over.  In  infants  the  morning  temperature  is  fre- 
quently subnormal,  although  tlie  evening  temperature  may  be  102°  or 
103°  F.  Even  toward  (lie  close  of  the  disease,  when  softening  and  break- 
ing down  are  actively  going  on,  the  regular  hectic  temperature  of  adults 
is  rarely  ween  in  a  young  child  (Fig.  208).  While  the  presence  of  fever 
is  of  great  significance,  its  course  lias  almost  no  diagnostic  importance 
in  early  life.     Especially  should  one  beware  of  drawing  the  conclusion 
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that,  because  the  fever  is  not  hectic,  there  is  no  breaking  down  of  the 
lung. 

Sweating  belongs  only  to  tlie  late  stage  of  tlie  disease,  and  is  usually 
associated  with  tlie  liectic  type  of  fever ;  both  these  are  regular  symptoms 
in  children  over  seven  years  old,  but  not  in  very  youug  children. 
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FlO.    20S. TnEERCDLOCS    PNBCUONIA    WITH    ExTHNSIVB     SoVTININa   AND     EXCATATIOM. 

A  delicate  child,  thirteen  months  <M:  weight,  10  [toundu;  rame  under  observation 
four  weeka  before  death,  with  roiuolidation  at  apex  of  right  Iudr.  SiRnij  increased 
in  inteDBity.  and  extended  in  urea  until  there  were  hparJ.  from  clavicle  to  below  the 
oippie.  exaRgerated  broTii'hiul  voifc  auil  breutliinK  and  mnny  moist  r&lea;  |>ercuMion 
note  was  flat;  behind,  the  sanic  aiRns  at  extreme  apex.  No  distinct  signs  of  a  cavity; 
no  hectic  fever;  no  BWeating.  Auiopay  showiMl  large  cavity  (Fig.  202)  at  right  apex 
partly  Riled  with  caseous  maHsee:  difFuee  caseoiia  imcunionia  (Fig,  203)  of  the  rest 
of  right  upper  lobe,  with  scattered  deposits  in  the  other  lobes,  the  opposite  luug,  and 
a  few  in  the  abdominal  urgaim. 

Wasting,  like  fever,  i^  characteristic  of  active  tulterculous  processes. 
Whenever  they  are  associated,  tuljcrculoaia  slmulil  always  be  suspected, 
no  matter  how  obscure  tlie  otiier  syiii|)ionis  niay  be.  The  wasting  is 
not  always  rapid,  but  it  is  usually  continuous  while  fever  lasts.  Dur- 
ing the  periods  of  temporary  improvement,  children  may  not  only  cease 
to  lose,  but  may  actually  gain  in  weight.  In  tlie  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, wasting  is  especially  suggestive  when  it  continues  witliout  apparent 
cause  after  measles  or  pertussis,  or  when  it  persists  under  other  circum- 
stances in  spite  of  a  gcHid  appetite  and  appan'ully  good  digestion.  It  may 
at  first  be  so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticed  unless  tJic  scales  are  omployed. 
In  obscure  eases  this  steady  loss  of  weight  is  a  ))oint  of  nuich  diagnostic 
value,  and  is  frequently  overlooked.  Toward  the  close  of  the  disease 
there  is  rapid  and  frequently  extreme  emaciation. 

Cough,  although  almost  invariably  present,  shows  no  peculiarities. 
It  may  be  hard,  dry,  or  suppresse*.! ;  it  sometimes  occurs  in  paroxysms 
resembling  pertussis,  which  may  or  may  not  depend  upon  tiie  presence 
of  enlarged  hroncliial  glands. 

Expectoration  is  absent  in  infants,  the  material  coughed  up  being 
swallowed.  In  children  over  seven  years  ohi,  we  often  get  a  profuse 
muco-purulent  ex[>ectorat ion,  but  it  is  very  cxceptiimal  below  this  age. 

Haemoptysis  is  a  rare  symptom,  but  not  unknown  oven  in  young 
children,     llcnocli  has  icp<.rl.-.l  -.i  ciis.-  of  filial  lucuioptysis  in  a  ebi'ld  ten 
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months  old,  where  the  hfemorrhage  was  due  to  tlie  rupture  of  an  aneu- 
rism in  tlie  wall  of  a  cavity.  Herz,  in  247  clinical  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  children,  records  8  of  ha^noptysis — 4  of  them  under  five  years,  and  the 
youngest  only  eighteen  months  old.  The  records  of  131  autopsies  on 
tuberculous  children  in  the  Pendlebury  Hospital  show  that  haemoptysis 
was  four  times  a  cause  of  death;  two  of  these  patients  were  under  five 
years,  and  one  was  only  twelve  months  old.  I  have  never  met  with  a 
ease  of  haemoptysis  under  five  years  old. 

The  respiration  is  accelerated,  and  usually  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  temperature.  As  the  lung  becomes  more  and  more  extensively 
invaded  there  is  constant  dyspnoea.  The  pulse  is  rapid  in  the  early  stage, 
and  continues  so  throughout  the  disease ;  toward  the  end  it  becomes  weak 
and  irregular.  Irregular  respiration  and  a  slow,  irregular  pulse  may 
occur  at  any  time  from  the  development  of  cerebral  complications. 

Pleuritic  pains  in  the  chest  are  not  frequent  in  children.  Gastro- 
intestinal symptoms,  such  as  indigestion,  vomiting,  diarrhcra,  etc.,  are 
generally  present,  but  are  not  peculiar  to  this  disease.  They  usually 
depend  upon  the  patient's  general  condition,  only  exceptionally  upon 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  The  characteristic 
symptoms  of  intestinal  tuberculosis — abdominal  pain,  tenderness,  uncon- 
trollable diarrhoea,  and  intestinal  haemorrhage — are  seldom  met  with 
in  children  under  five  years.  I  have  seen  but  two  cases.  With  such 
symptoms,  and  sometimes  when  they  are  doubtful  or  absent,  careful 
palpation  of  the  abdomen  may  disclose  the  presence  of  enlarged  mesen- 
teric glands.  When  these  are  not  readily  felt  through  the  abdominal 
walls,  they  may  sometimes  be  discovered  by  a  rectal  examination. 

The  spleen  is  often  enlarged,  sometimes  very  nmch  so,  but  this  does 
not  occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  be  of  much  diagnostic  value.  It 
may  be  due  to  tuberculous  deposits,  to  causes  connected  with  the  lungs 
or  heart,  or  to  fever.  The  liver  is  not  enlarged  from  tuberculous  deposits, 
but  may  be  so  from  amyloid  or  fatty  degeneration,  or  from  obstructed 
circulation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spleen. 

Dropsy  is  rare.  It  may  depend  upon  anaemia,  upon  complicating 
nephritis,  especially  amyloid  degeneration,  upon  cardiac  or  pulmonary 
conditions  leading  to  interference  with  the  return  circulation,  or  upon 
pressure  of  tuberculous  retro-peritoneal  or  mesenteric  glands  upon  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  occasionally  seen  in 
cases  running  a  very  protracted  course,  and  is  due  to  obstructed  cir- 
culation. 

Anaemia  is  conmionly  associated  with  wasting,  and  it  is  of  special 
importance  when  the  latter  is  slight  or  absent.  It  is  a  frequent  sequel 
of  acute  disease  in  infancy  when  not  dependent  on  tuberculosis;  when, 
however,  it  is  associated  with  low  fever,  cough,  and  persistence  of  rales 
in  the  chest,  it  should  excite  apprehension. 
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Chronic  Tuberculous  Pneumonia. — In  young  children  this  is  a 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  associated  with  tuberculous  deposits. 
These  cases  have  usually  liad  their  beginning  in  one  of  the  acute  forms. 
There  is  a  slow  convalescence  and  apparent  recovery,  although  this  is. not 
complete.  Often  a  slight  cough  remains,  or  returns  from  the  sliglitest 
exposure  or  other  exciting  cause.  The  child  does  not  regain  his  former 
weight  or  vigour,  and  careful  examination  of  the  lungs  shows  that  some 
abnormal  signs  remain. 

After  a  few  months,  possibly,  the  child  has  anotlier  attack  resembling 
the  first.  It  is  accompanied  by  fever,  cough,  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
fresh  consolidation  of  some  part  of  the  lung,  generally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  old  disease.  All  active  symptoms  fmally  subside,  and  most 
of  the  signs  of  recent  disease  disappear;  but  it  is  then  usually  found  that 
the  condition  of  the  lung  is  not  quite  so  good  as  before  this  second 
illness.  The  acute  attacks  may  be  Repeated  several  times  and  pass 
under  the  name  of  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  or  pleurisy.  They 
may  extend  over  a  period  of  years.  The  general  health  in  the  interval 
is  not  good,  there  being  present  in  most  cases  antpmia,  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  malnutrition;  the  children  are  regarded  as  very  delicate. 

The  course  of  this  disease  thus  differs  in  no  essential  particulars  from 
that  of  simple  chronic  broncho-pneumonia;  the  physical  signs  likewise 
are  identical  in  character,  although  they  may  differ  in  their  location. 
They  are  generally  found  in  the  same  conditions  as  are  the  signs  in  the 
more  rapid  forms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  early  childhood.  A  fatal 
result  in  these  cases  is  usually  brought  about  by  the  development  of 
acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  or  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  by 
tuberculous  meningitis,  or  by  a  simple  broncho-pneumonia. 

Physical  Signs  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — Speaking  gener- 
ally, except  in  situation  there  is  little  difference  in  a  young  child  between 
the  signs  of  a  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia  due  to  the  tubercle  ba- 
cillus, and  those  of  the  same  lesions  when  due  to  other  causes.  Cavities, 
although  present  at  autopsy  in  most  of  the  advanced  cases,  are  seldom 
of  such  size  or  so  situated  as  to  be  recognised  during  life.  In  children 
over  six  or  seven  years  old,  the  signs  are  essentially  like  those  in  adults. 

The  upper  lobes  are  the  seat  of  the  most  advanced  disease  twice  as 
frequently  as  the  lower  lobes,  and  the  right  lung  rather  more  frequently 
than  the  left.  The  region  most  often  involved  is  the  middle  zone  of  the 
lung.  If  the  signs  appear  first  behind  they  are  usually  in  the  inter- 
scapular space;  if  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  chest,  they  are  in  the  middle 
or  upper  part  of  the  axilla;  if  in  front,  they  are  in  the  mammary  region. 
The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  disease  in  infants  and 
young  children  so  often  extends  from  the  lymph  nodes  at  the  root  of  the 
lung  to  the  lung  itself.     The  physical  signs  themselves  may  be  grouped 

under  four  heads,  corresponding  to  the  pathological  conditions  existing 
67 
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in  the  disease,  viz.,  (1)  bronchitis;  (2)  partial  consolidation ;  (3)  com- 
plete consolidation;  (4)  excavation.  The  early  signs  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  described  in  broncho-pneumonia.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
transition  of  the  signs  from  one  stage  to  another  is  much  slower  in  tuWr- 
culous  than  in  simple  broncho-pneumonia. 

Tuberculous  bronchitis  gives  rales  which  may  be  of  all  sizes  ami 
varieties,  localised  or  general.  If  the  process  goes  on  to  a  partial  con- 
solidation there  are  gradually  developed  in  addition  slightly  impainnl 
resonance  or  even  dulness,  broncho-vesicular  respiration,  and  increased 
voice.  These  signs  are  usually  over  a  localised  area.  Later  the  signs  of 
complete  consolidation  are  present — marked  dulness,  increased  fremitus, 
bronchial  respiration,  and  voice,  but  still  rales  and  friction  sounds  are 
generally  heard. 

l^he  later  signs  depend  upon  what  course  the  pathological  pnK-ess 
follows.  If  it  terminates  in  a  diffuse  or  localised  caseati(m,  the  signs 
differ  little  from  those  of  a  lobar  pneumonia  with  extensive  an<l  complete 
consolidation  except  that  the  dulness  on  percussion  is  usually  greater. 
There  may  be  even  flatness,  so  marked  as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a 
pleural  effusion.  Empyema  is  often  the  diagnosis  made.  These  signs 
may  persist  until  the  death  of  the  patient  from  exhaustion. 

If  the  caseation  is  localised  and  followed  ])y  excavation,  the  signs 
of  a  cavity  may  be  present.  Cavities,  however,  are  often  so  small  and 
deeply  seated  as  not  to  give  definite  physical  signs.  Furthermore,  they 
are  frequently  filled  with  thick  pus  or  cheesy  matter,  and  rarely  com- 
municate freely  with  the  bronchi.  If  large  and  superficial  they  give  the 
same  signs  as  in  adults.  Like  the  areas  of  tul)erculous  pneumonia,  they 
are  most  frequent  in  the  middle  zone  of  the  lung  in  front.  In  the  young 
child  similar  signs  are  often  present  where  there  are  only  dilated  bron- 
chi associated  with  a  fibroid  condition,  or  when  a  su|>erficial  bronchus  is 
surrounded  by  an  area  of  diffuse  caseation.  Cavities  are  very  often  diag- 
nosticated when  they  do  not  exist,  and  quite  as  often  overlooked  when 
present. 

If  the  acute  process  terminates  in  a  chronic  tuberculous  pneumonia 
the  signs  are  those  of  an  unresolved  or  slowly  resolving  pneumonia,  in 
which  the  area  of  consolidation  gradually  diminishes,  but  the  signs  do 
not  altogether  disappear.  When  recovery  goes  further  there  may  remain 
only  some  dulness  on  percussion,  broncho-vesicular  respiration,  rales, 
and  friction  sounds.  Such  signs  may  last  indefinitely,  exacerbations  and 
remissions  occurring  from  time  to  time.  These  signs  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  simple  chronic  ])roncho-pneumonia. 

Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — In  arriving  at  a  diag- 
nosis one  should  investigate  the  family  history,  surroundings,  and  pre- 
vious condition  of  the  patient;  also  consider  the  mode  of  onset,  the  course 
of  the  disease,  and  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  examination. 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  family  history  and  surroundings  should 
Ik)  made  to  determine  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the 
parents  or  in  other  members  of  the  household.  Inquiry  should  also  be 
ma(h^  regarding  meningitis,  disease  of  the  cervical  glands,  spine,  hip, 
knwi,  or  ankle,  especially  in  other  children  of  the  family.  Other  condi- 
tions favourable  for  acquiring  the  disease  should  be  considered,  as  in 
cases  where  a  child  has  been  reared  in  a  tenement  house,  or  has  been  long 
an  inmate  of  a  hospital  or  other  institution.  In  the  child's  previous  his- 
tory, it  is  important  to  know  if  he  has  had  measles  or  pertussis,  and 
whether  they  were  severe,  accompanied  by  pulmonar)'  complications,  or 
followed  by  a  protracted  cough  or  obscure  fever.  The  child's  general 
constitution  should  be  considered,  whether  he  is  delicate,  narrow-chested, 
poorly  nourished,  or  habitually  anaemic. 

in  its  symptoms  and  course  it  is  with  simple  broncho-pneumonia  that 
tulH»rculous  disease  is  likely  to  be  confounded.  The  onset  of  simple 
pneumonia  is  usually  rapid  and  often  abrupt;  tuberculous  pneumonia 
usually  develo])s  gradually  with  constitutional  symptoms  preceding  the 
local  ones  by  several  days  or  even  weeks.  In  acute  tuberculosis  one  is 
often  struck  by  the  disproportion  between  the  general  symptoms — loss 
of  fle.di,  ])rostration,  and  temperature — and  the  local  evidences  of  pul- 
monary disease.  When  the  pulmonary  disease  lasts  longer  than  usual 
the  question  arises  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of  persistent 
broncho-pneumcmia  or  witli  tuberculosis.  In  children  whose  general 
condition  is  ])0()r  it  is  not  infre(|uent  for  simple  broncho-pneumonia  to 
resolve  slowly  or  to  go  on  to  the  development  of  ciironic  interstitial  pneu- 
monia, so  that  other  means  of  diagnosis  are  needed. 

The  course  of  the  temj)erature  can  not  be  de])ended  upon  to  differ- 
entiate any  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  from  simple  broncho-pneu- 
monia. Anapmia  and  wasting  are  usually  more  marked  in  tuberculosis, 
and  in  most  cases  they  are  ])rogressive.  A  higli  leucocyte  count,  e.  g., 
above  2(),0()() — (\s])ecially  when  acc(>m])anie(l  by  a  high  polymorphonu- 
clear percentage,  strongly  favours  pneumonia.  Meningitis  developing 
during  a  pulmonary  disease  of  doubtful  character  is  generally  tubercu- 
lous, and  its  occurrence  is  usually  to  be  interpreted  as  establishing  the 
tuberculous  nature  of  the  process  in  the  lungs.  Rut  acute  pneumococcus 
meningitis  may  occur  under  v(»ry  similar  circumstances,  and  only  a 
lumbar  puncture  may  ditferentiate  between  tiiem.  A  copious  muco- 
punilent  expectoration  is  seen  (juite  as  frecjuently  in  the  other  forms 
of  chronic  pneumonia  as  in  th(»  tuberculous  variety. 

Exarninalion  for  HaciUi. — Discovery  of  the  bacilli  in  the  sputum  of 
even  young  infants  is  by  no  means  impossible,  nor  even  a  very  difficult 
matter.  Both  time  and  patience  are  recpiired,  and  in  most  cases  repeattnl 
examinations  are  necessary.  Infants  do  not  expectorate,  but  cough  up 
the  bronchial  secretion  into  the  pharynx  and  swallow  it.     Sputum  must 
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therefore  be  obtained  from  the  pharynx  or  the  oesophagus ;  to  seek  for  the 
bacilli  in  the  vomitus,  as  has  been  recommended,  is  almost  a  hopeless 
task.  The  metliod  wliich  has  given  me  tlie  most  satisfactory  results  is 
to  excite  a  cough  by  irritating  the  pharynx,  and  then  to  catch  the  sputum 
brought  up  into  view  upon  a  cotton  swab  or  a  bit  of  muslin  in  the  jaws 
of  an  artery  clamp.  Inversion  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  some- 
times causes  the  infant  to  discharge  a  considerable  mass  of  nmco-pus 
into  a  sputum  cup.  By  the  procedure  mentioned  it  has  not  been  found 
more  difficult  to  obtain  good  sputum  for  examination  in  very  young 
patients  than  in  adults.  Good  sputum  may  be  described  as  muco- 
purulent masses,  for  bacilli  are  very  seldom  to  be  found  in  clear,  glairy 
mucus.  Following  the  method  described,  bacilli  have  been  found  in  over 
eighty  per  cent  of  my  hospital  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  infants, 
although  in  over  half  of  them  the  disease  was  not  advanced,  judgini^ 
by  symptoms  and  ])hysical  signs. 

Bacilli  may  readily  be  found  in  the  stools  of  many  children  sulTering 
from  tuberculosis.  Their  presence  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  tuber- 
culous lesion  of  the  intestines,  for  their  source  is  more  frequently  a 
pulmonary  lesion,  the  bacilli  being  coughed  up  and  swallowed.  Hence, 
it  is  sometimes  easier  to  fmd  them  in  the  stools  than  in  the  sputum. 
They  must  be  carefully  differentiated  from  the  smegma  bacilli. 

in.  ChFonic  Phthisig. — This  fonn  of  tuberculosis,  with  its  chronic 
hectic  fever,  slow  cavity  formation,  progressive  emaciation,  night  sweats, 
etc.,  is  very  rarely  seen  before  the  fifth  year,  an<l  it  is  not  at  all  frequent 
until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year.  In  its  symptoms,  course,  termination, 
and  physical  signs,  it  resembles  the  same  disease  in  adults,  and  need  not 
be  described  at  length  here. 

IV.  Tnbercnlogig  of  the  Bronchial  Lymph  Nodeg  (Bronchial  Olands). 
— This  condition  is  usually  associated  with  some  form  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  but  it  may  exist  as  the  most  important  and  sometimes  as 
the  only  tuberculous  lesion. 

Its  symptoms  are  usually  associated  with  those  of  pulmonary  or  gen- 
eral tuberculosis;  but  they  may  occur  when  the  pulmonary  changes  are 
too  few  to  be  recognised  either  by  symptoms  or  physical  signs.  From  the 
great  frequency  with  wliich  this  lesion  is  found  in  infants  and  young 
children,  it  might  be  expected  that  local  symptoms  would  be  common 
in  such  patients.  They  are,  however,  in  my  experience,  quite  exceptional. 
Most  of  the  cases  in  which  well-marked  symptoms  occur  are  in  children 
over  two  years  old,  and  it  is  between  the  third  and  tenth  years  that  thev 
are  usually  seen.  In  infancy,  although  these  glands  are  almost  inva- 
riably affected,  death  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  occurs  from  the 
pulmonary  disease,  before  the  later  changes  in  the  glands  have  had  time 
to  develop. 

General  symptoms  may  or  may  not  precede  the  local  ones.     The 
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latter  are  chiefly  mechanical,  and  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  glands  and 
upon  their  anatomical  relations,  and  very  little  or  not  at  all  upon  the 
nature  of  the  changes  in  them.  The  most  important  relations,  so  far  as 
the  production  of  symptoms  is  concerned,  are  those  which  they  hear  to 
the  pneumogastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  the  superior  vena 
cava,  the  trachea,  and  bronchi ;  those  less  important  are  to  the  aorta, 
pulmonary  artery,  and  oesophagus. 

Pressure  upon  or  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent  nerves 
prmluces  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  sometimes  a  change  in  the  voice.  The 
cough  is  hoarse,  persistent,  and  teasing,  and  frequently  occurs  in  parox- 
ysms which  in  many  respects  resemble  those  of  pertussis,  but  it  lacks 
the  characteristic  whoop,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of 
a  mass  of  tenacious  mucus.  These  paroxysms  are  severe  and  often  pro- 
longed, but  careful  observation  shows  distinct  differences  from  those  of 
pertussis,  though  by  an  unfamiliar  ear  the  two  are  easily  confounded. 
The  dyspnoea,  like  the  cough,  is  paroxysmal,  and  sometimes  strongly 
resembles  ordinary  spasmodic  croup;  at  other  times  it  is  like  a  severe 
attack  of  asthma.  Sucii  symptoms  may  come  and  go,  but  they  are  fre- 
quently prolonged,  and  usually  in  the  interval  between  the  severe  seizures 
the  patient  is  not  wholly  free  from  dyspntca.  Although  the  chief  cause 
of  dyspnoea  is  no  doubt  nerve  irritation,  it  may  be  due  in  part  to  pressure 
upon  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  large  bronchi.  In  dyspnoea  from  pressure 
on  the  trachea  the  head  is  usually  thrown  back,  and  the  obstruction  is 
more  frequently  on  expiration  than  on  inspiration. 

After  such  symptoms  as  those  mentioned  have  existed  for  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  without  any  warning,  there  may  occur  a  sud- 
den attack  of  asphyxia  which  may  prove  fatal.  This  is  generally  due  to 
ulceration  of  a  caseous  gland  into  the  trachea  or  a  large  bronchus  and 
the  escape  of  a  large  mass  into  the  air  passages,  where  it  produces  the 
same  effects  as  does  any  other  foreign  body. 

Of  fifteen  cases  of  this  kind  collected  by  Loeb,  death  by  suffocation 
occurred  in  most  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes  after  the  first  definite  s}Tnp- 
toms;  in  some  the  fatal  attack  was  preceded  for  some  time  by  milder 
attacks  or  by  a  cough;  in  others  no  previous  symptoms  were  present, 
the  child  being  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Rarely  after  ulceration  into 
the  trachea  the  patient  has  recovered  after  coughing  up  a  large  amount 
of  foul  pus. 

Pressure  upon  the  superior  vena  cava  is  usually  associated  with  spas- 
modic dyspnoea  and  cough,  and  causes  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  blueness 
of  the  lips.  There  is  fre(|uently  a  puffiness  of  the  face,  and  there  may 
l>e  marked  oedema.  The  coexistence  of  cyanosis  with  such  a»dema,  when 
the  urine  is  free  from  signs  of  renal  disease,  should  always  lead  one  to 
suspect  pressure  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  In  some  rare  cases  the  interfer- 
ence with   the  return  circulation   has  been  so   marked   that  meningeal 
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haemorrhage  has  resulted.  By  a  process  of  ulceration  set  up  by  these 
glands  they  may  open,  not  only  into  the  air  passages,  but  into  the  \^n- 
cardium,  the  oesophagus,  or  any  of  the  large  vessels.  The  last  mentioned 
is  usually  followed  by  instant  death.  Aldiliert  reports  two  cases  in  which 
the  pulmonary  artery  was  opened,  death  occurring  from  haemoptysis,  as 
there  was  also  a  communication  with  one  of  the  large  bronchi.  In 
VogeFs  case  the  subclavian  vein  was  perforated,  and  death  resulted  from 
the  entrance  of  air.  If  ulceration  takes  place  into  the  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue,  a  mediastinal  abscess  may  result,  producing  any  of  the 
pressure  symptoms  noted  above,  and,  in  addition,  dysphagia  from  pres- 
sure on  the  oesophagus.  Such  an  abscess  may  point  in  the  suprasternal 
notch;  it  may  open  through  the  chest  anteriorly  between  the  ribs  or  at 
the  xiphoid  cartilage;  or  it  may  burrow  along  the  oesophagus  to  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  As  a  rule,  however,  patients  die  of  general  tubercu- 
losis before  the  local  conditions  have  advanced  so  far. 

Physical  Signs. — In  order  to  produce  physical  signs,  the  mass  of 
tuberculous  lymph  nodes  must  be  large  enough  to  form  a  mediastinal 
tumour,  or  so  situated  as  to  produce  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  bronchi. 
As  a  rule,  the  signs  are  more  characteristic  behind  than  in  front.  Per- 
cussion may  give  dulness  anteriorly  over  the  first  piece  of  the  atemmn 
but  very  rarely  posteriorly ;  when  present  it  is  found  along  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  spine  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  Anscol- 
tation  posteriorly  gives  in  the  most  marked  cases  a  voice  and  respiration 
of  a  peculiar  character,  somewhat  amphoric,  but  with  a  distinctly  nasal 
quality.  The  auscultatory  signs  mdy  so  resemble  those  of  a  cavity  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  believe  that  a  cavity  does  not  exist.  If  one  of  the  pri- 
mary bronchi  or  one  of  its  lobar  divisions  is  compressed,  there  may  be 
very  feeble  respiration  over  one  lung  or  one  lobe ;  if  the  pressure  is  soffi- 
cient  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  or  if  one  of  these  large  tubes  has 
been  plugged  l)y  a  caseous  mass,  there  is  an  absence  of  respiratory  mur- 
mur over  a  single  lobe  or  an  entire  lung.  This  sign  is  of  great  diagnos- 
tic value,  but  it  is  not  often  present. 

Diagnosis. — Enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  produce  symptoms,  may  occur  in  syphilis,  in  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, and  in  various  forms  of  malignant  disease  of  the  mediastinum.  A 
certain  amount  of  swelling  is  seen  in  nearly  all  cases  of  simple  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia,  especially  in  those  running  a  subacute  or  chronic  course. 
Whether  this  simple  hyperplasia  is  ever  sufficient  to  cause  such  symptoms 
as  those  mentioned  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  I  have  myself  never  known 
it  to  produce  anything  more  marked  than  a  spasmodic  cough.  The  great 
infrequency  of  other  forms  of  enlargement  sufficient  to  be  of  any  clin- 
ical importance,  usually  warrants  us,  from  the  symptoms  mentioned, 
in  making  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  The  development  in  a  child  of 
a  chronic  abscess  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  is  almost  always  due  to 
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tuberculous  glands;  anil  so  is  one  in  tlie  posterior  mediastinum,  provided 
Pott's  disease  can  be  excluded. 

The  most  important  points  for  diagnosis  are  the  association  of  a  spas- 
modic cough  with  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  resembling  asthma  or  croup, 
and  cedema  or  congestion  of  the  face.  More  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  symptoms  than  upon  the  physical  signs ;  the  latter  arc  at  most  only 
confirmatory.  The  chief  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  found  in  those  cases 
wJiich  present  few  or  no  other  signs  of  tuberculosis,  and  which  come  first 
under  olwervation  with  attacks  of  dyspniea  or  asphyxia  resembling  those 
eeen  in  laryngeal  stenosis.  In  many  sucJi  t-ases  tracheotomy  has  been 
done  without  finding  any  cause  for  the  dyspmea,  the  autopsy  showing  it 
to  be  due  to  the  ulceration  and  impaction  of  a  caseous  gland. 


In  nmny  cunes  very  positive  Lnfoi'mation  is  given  by  Ihc  .\-ray,  the 
radiographic  shadows  usiiully  shiiwing  iM'lter  on  the  right  side  than  on 
the  left  on  account  of  the  heart  (see  Fig.  'HM).  This  means  of  diagnosis 
is,  however,  of  no  value  in  distinguishing  tuberculous  glands  from  en- 
larged glands  due  to  other  causes;  the  hitter,  however,  are  very  rare. 

The  Tnberonlin  Tests. — The  Fcrer  Ri'nrtwn  Following  Tuberculin 
Injections. — This  is  ijiiitc  as  reliable  in  ehildren  an  in  older  {mtient».  It 
IR  limited  in  it.'<  ajtplication,  since  most  eases  of  aelivc  tultoreulosis  at 
this  period  of  life  are  accompanied  by  fever.     Since  the  other  testa  are 
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easier  to  employ  and  not  open  to  the  same  objections,  there  is  now  very 
seldom  a  need  for  the  use  of  this  test. 

The  Ophthalmic  2' est  (Calmette  or  Wolff -Eisner  Test). — This  gen- 
erally gives  reliable  results,  but  its  use  is  attended  by  some  risk  and  it 
has  no  advantages  over  the  von  Pirquet  test. 

The  Cutaneous  Test  {von  PirqueVs  Test). — Usually  the  forearm  is 
the  part  chosen  for  inoculation.  The  skin  is  carefully  washed  with 
alcohol  or  ether.  A  small  drop  of  pure  tuberculin  is  placed  upon  the  skin. 
With  a  small  instrument  resembling  a  tiny  chisel  a  simple  scarification 
for  control  is  made  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  this  dnip. 
A  similar  scarification  is  then  made  through  the  drop.  Linear  scratches 
one-quarter  inch  in  length  with  a  sterile  needle  serve  equally  well  as  a 
means  of  inoculation  and  control.  The  child  should  be  watched,  and  if 
very  young  the  arm  should  be  held  until  the  skin  is  quite  dry  to  prevent 
infection  by  rubbing.  As  an  added  precaution  it  may  be  covered  with 
a  piece  of  sterile  gauze.  The  reaction  consists  in  a  red  areola  about  the 
point  or  along  the  line  of  inoculation.  This  generally  begins  in  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  rarely  as  late  as  twenty-four  hours,  and  reaches 
its  height  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  The  diameter  of  the 
areola  indicates  the  degree  of  reaction.  It  continues  in  most  eases  for 
from  one  to  three  days  and  slowly  fades,  often  being  followed  by  a  slight 
local  desquamation.  Rarely  there  may  be  vesiculation.  There  is  in  most 
of  the  cases  slight  infiltration  of  the  skin  readily  appreciable  to  the  touch; 
and  there  may  be  a  distinct  induration.  The  more  marked  reactions  con- 
tinue for  from  four  to  ten  days.  Any  definite  inflammatory  reaction 
which  follows  this  course  may  be  regarded  as  positive.  The  arm  should 
be  observed  daily  to  note  the  results.  There  seems  to  be  no  relation 
between  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  and  the  extent  or  the  activity  of 
the  tuberculous  disease. 

The  Puncture  Test  {Stich-reaction  of  Hamburger). — There  is  in- 
jected just  beneath  the  skin  of  the  forearm  a  measured  dose,  from  yj^ 
to  tAtt  J^gr.  of  tulicrculin.  The  reaction  is  seen  at  two  points;  the 
greater,  corresponding  to  the  place  where  the  fluid  is  depositcnl,  the  Ic^ss, 
where  the  needle  perforates  the  skin.  Swelling,  redness,  induration  and 
local  rise  of  temperature  are  present.  The  reaction  begins  within  the 
first  twentv-four  hours;  the  induration  and  discolouration  of  the  skin  last 
five  to  six  days  and  slight  desquamation  follows.  A  reaction  l)eginning 
later  than  twenty-four  hours  is  not  diagnostic.  Hamburger's  statement 
that  in  older  children  this  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  tests  seems  probable. 

Inunction  Test  of  Moro. — There  is  used  for  this  test  tuberculin  made 
up  with  anhydrous  lanolin,  fifty  per  cent  strength.  A  mass  of  this,  the 
size  of  a  pea,  is  rubbed  for  half  a  minute  into  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
or  chest  over  an  area  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  reaction  consists  in 
the  formation  of  a  papular,  sometimes  a  vesicular,  eruption  which  ap- 
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pears,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  reaction,  in  from  twelve  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  remains  for  several  days  and  slowly  disappears,  being 
followed  by  pigmentation  in  the  severer  cases. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Different  Tests. — No  one  of  the  tests  is  so  ab- 
solutely conclusive  as  is  the  demonstration  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the 
sputum,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  or  elsewhere.  One  should  not  therefore 
depend  upon  local  tests  and  omit  the  search  for  bacilli,  even  though  it 
involves  greater  labour.  While  these  tests  when  followed  by  a  positive  re- 
action furnish  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  tuberculous  lesion,  they  do 
not  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  latent  and  active  conditions.  Thus, 
a  child  may  give  a  positive  skin  reaction  when  suffering  from  acute 
pulmonary  disease,  which  by  its  course  is  shown  to  be  non-tuberculous; 
although  grave  suspicion  of  an  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  have 
existed  and  apparently  be  confirmed  by  the  tuberculin  test.  Much  need- 
less alarm  may  therefore  be  produced  by  a  positive  reaction,  which  really 
demonstrates  only  that  somewhere  the  child  has  a  tuberculous  focus, 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  his  present  disease  is  of  a  tuberculous  nature. 

Shortly  before  death,  whether  from  general  or  any  form  of  localised 
tulxjrculosis,  as  a  rule  there  is  no  reaction  to  any  of  the  local  tests. 
Likewise,  a  child  in  an  extremely  asthenic  condition  from  any  cause 
whatever  may  give  no  reaction  although  he  has  a  latent  tuberculosis. 
During  active  measles  also  the  test  is  of  little  value.  No  conclusions 
therefore  can  be  drawn  from  tests  made  under  these  conditions.  On  the 
whole  von  Pirquet's  cutaneous  test  is  to  be  preferred  for  general  use. 

Tuberculides  of  the  Skin. — These  are  at  times  of  considerable  value 
in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  general.*  Altliough  seldom  seen  in 
the  acute  varieties,  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  more  slowly  progress- 
ing forms.  The  distribution  of  the  lesions  is  fairly  constant.  They  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  buttocks,  lower  abdomen,  genitalia  and  thighs.  The 
number  present  is  generally  small,  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen ;  but  they  are 
sometimes  numerous  and  may  be  widely  distributed.  The  lesion  begins 
as  a  minute  red  ])aj)ulc,  which  is  soim  surniounted  by  a  small  vesicle. 
This  dries  to  form  a  crust.  If  the  crust  is  removed  a  small  pit-like 
depression  remains,  which  h(»als  <|ui(kly,  leaving  a  white,  glistening 
scar  surrounded  by  a  pigmented  border.  The  lesion  runs  its  entire  course 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  often  present  but  difficult 
to  demonstrate.  Tuberculides  of  the  skin  in  young  children  are  evidence 
of  a  widely  disseminated  process  and  are  a  very  bad  prognostic  sign. 
Such  patients  rarely  survive  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

Oenend  Prognogis  of  Tuberculosis. — The  outlook  for  a  young  child 
with  general  or  pulmonary  tul)erculosis  is  always  bad.  So  long  as  the 
disease  remains  confined  to  the  lymph  nodes,  the  child  is  not  usually  in 
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danger,  except  from  accidents  connected  with  their  softening  and  ulcer- 
ation, which  after  all  are  rare.  Spontaneous  cure  may  occur  in  these 
glands  in  the  same  way  as  in  others  in  the  body,  viz.,  by  encapsulation, 
calcification,  etc.  Such  a  result  is  no  doubt  a  very  frequent  one ;  exactly 
how  often  it  occurs  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  when  once  the  disease 
has  gained  any  headway  in  the  lung  itself,  its  steady  advance  is  almost 
certain  in  a  young  child.  In  those  who  are  older  and  have  more  resist- 
ance the  chances  of  an  arrest  of  the  process  are  much  greater. 

If  the  bacilli  have  gained  entrance  into  the  body  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  even  though  they  are  shut  up  in  an  encapsulated,  caseous, 
bronchial  gland,  the  patient  is  never  free  from  the  danger  of  general 
infection. 

Prophylaxis. — The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  must  have  constant  ref- 
erence to  its  cause.  The  first  essential  is  the  destruction  of  the  tul)ercle 
bacilli  wherever  they  exist.  Since  most  of  those  existing  in  the  air 
are  derived  from  the  sputum  of  patients  affected  with  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, it  should  be  insisted  upon,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  that  the 
sputum  from  such  cases  should  be  collected  in  special  cups  or  cloths  and 
destroyed  either  by  germicides  or  by  fire.  The  next  point  is  to  avoid 
needless  exposure.  A  tuberculous  mother  should  on  no  account  nurse 
her  child  nor  kiss  it  uptm  the  mouth.  A  wet-nurse  likewise  should  l)e 
free  from  any  tuberculous  taint.  No  nurse  or  other  care-taker  should 
ever  be  employed  about  children  who  has,  or  ever  has  had,  pulmonaiy 
tuberculosis.  It  is  wise  to  exclude  also  those  who  suffered  when  chil- 
dren from  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  or  the  cervical  glands,  although  the 
danger  from  such  persons  is  extremely  slight.  If  active  tul)€rcuh>sis 
exists  in  any  member  of  the  family,  a  young  child  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  room,  and  if  possible  should  not  reside  in  the  house.  On  no 
account  should  infected  persons  be  allowed  to  kiss  children  or  sleep  in 
the  same  bed  with  them.  The  danger  from  drinking-cups  and  other 
dishes  should  not  be  forgotten.  A  tuberculous  pers(m  should  either  have 
his  special  dishes,  or  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  boil  all  those 
which  he  has  used.  Cows  whose  milk  is  us<h1  for  children  should  l)e 
under  regular  veterinary  inspection  and  should  have  passed  the  tuber- 
culin test.  In  any  ciise  when  the  slightest  doubt  regarding  the  health  of 
the  cows  exists,  or  when  the  source  of  the  milk  is  unknown,  the  milk 
should  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  for  forty  minutes.  The 
danger  of  infection  through  the  alimentary  canal  is  very  much  less  than 
through  the  respiratory  tract,  and  consequently  the  precautions  first 
mentioned  are  much  more  important  than  those  relating  to  the  food, 
although  the  latter  should  on  no  account  be  neglected. 

In  the  case  of  delicate  children  and  those  with  tuberculous  parents  or 
with  other  tuberculous  near  relatives,  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  fortify  them  against  the  disease.    They  should  be  kept  under  more  or 
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less  constant  medical  supervision.  Attacks  of  bronchitis  or  broncho- 
pneumonia should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  solicitude.  Exposure  to 
influenza,  measles  or  pertussis  should  especially  l)e  avoided.  The  coun- 
try rather  than  the  city  should  bo  chosen  for  residence,  and  the  child 
should  spend  the  winter  and  spring  in  some  warm,  dry  climate.  Parents 
should  be  distinctly  taught  that  watchfulness  and  care  do  not  mean  cod- 
dling or  the  keeping  of  children  in  the  house  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  Such  children  should  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air, 
and  every  form  of  sport  encouraged  which  tends  to  keep  them  there. 
Overheated  houses  are  one  of  the  most  prolific  agencies  in  perpetuating 
a  delicate  condition  of  health.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  in  sleeping  apart- 
ments should  always  be  insisted  upon.  All  catarrhal  troubles  of  the  nose 
and  pharynx  should  receive  early  and  prompt  attention,  especially  should 
hypertrophied  tonsils  and  adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx  be  removed, 
since  these  are  conditions  which  form  a  most  favourable  nidus  for  the 
growth  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Treatment  of  Oeneral  and  Pulmonary  Tubercnlogig. — If  fresh  air  and 
a  proper  climate  are  necessary  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  in  adults,  they 
are  tenfold  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  children.  Without  them  there 
is  little  hope  for  a  child  with  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Nowhere 
do  these  cases  do  so  badly  as  in  a  hospital  located  in  a  city,  and  no  class 
of  hospital  cases  do  worse  than  these.  The  same  regions  that  are  bene- 
ficial for  adult  cases  usually  agree  with  children,  with  the  exception  that 
the  latter,  as  a  rule,  do  better  in  a  warm  than  in  a  cold  climate.  JHenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  essential.  A  child  must  be  where  ho  can 
be  kept  in  the  open  air  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  in  spite  of 
fever,  cough,  or  other  acute  symptoms. 

For  the  most  acute  cases  when  the  children  are  confined  to  the  bed, 
the  largest,  best-ventilated,  and  sunniest  room  available  should  be  secured, 
and  the  windows  should  be  constantly  open.  The  general  management 
of  such  cases  is  the  same  as  for  those  with  acute  pneumonia. 

No  specific  remedy  for  tuberculosis  has  as  yet  stood  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. The  diet  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  Tuberculous 
patients  must  be  fed  like  most  other  sick  children,  care  being  taken  not 
to  disturb  the  digestion  by  the  unnecessary  use  of  drugs.  For  a  sta})le 
article  of  diet,  milk  is  the  best,  and  when  this  is  not  well  borne  some  of 
its  substitutes — buttermilk,  kumyss,  matzoon,  etc. — may  be  tried,  (^ream 
is  almost  as  useful  as  cod-liver  oil,  and  should  be  given  in  one  form  or 
another  whenever  the  child's  digestion  can  tolerate  it. 

Tuberculin  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in  young  children  has  as 
yet  l>een  too  little  employed  to  enable  one  to  form  any  definite  conclu- 
sions as  to  its  value.  Its  application  should  be  directed  by  the  same 
rules  as  those  employed  in  adults.  It  is  a  thera])eutic  procedure  which 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
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The  two  drugs  which  are  most  useful  are  creosote  and  cod-liver  oil 
Creosote  may  be  given  botli  by  the  stomach  and  by  inhalation,  as  in  eases 
of  pneumonia.  By  the  stomach  there  may  be  used  for  older  children,  the 
shellac-coated  pills  or  capsules  containing  one  or  two  drops  of  creosote; 
it  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  cod-liver  oil.  Cod-liver  oil  is  usually 
best  given  in  a  fresh  emulsion,  although  some  children  l>ear  the  pure  oil 
better  than  its  preparations.  Inunctions  of  this  or  other  oils  are  of  some 
value  when  not  well  tolerated  by  the  stomach.  Arsenic,  iron,  and  the 
compound  syrup  of  the  hypopbospliites  are  all  useful  as  general  tonics, 
but  as  sj)ecifics  their  action  is  very  (piestionable. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
SYPHILIS. 

Syphilis  is  a  communicable  disease  due  to  a  specific  organism,  the 
spirochipta  pallida  of  Schaudinn.  In  acquired  syphilis  this  is  found  in 
the  primary  lesion,  in  the  mucous  patches  and  in  the  lymph  nodes.  In 
hereditary  syphilis  it  is  found  in  the  cutaneous  lesions,  in  tlie  fissures 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  in  the  mucous  patches  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  with  less  regularity,  in  the  internal  organs,  especially  the  liver 
and  spleen.  While  in  the  still-born  child  and  in  early  cases,  the  num- 
ber of  organisms  found  is  very  great,  they  are  not  so  numerous  at 
a  later  period,  and  they  diminish  rapidly  after  treatment  is  begun. 
In  the  late  lesions  the  spiroclijetaj  are  not  numerous,  and  are  diflicult 
to  demonstrate. 

In  infancy  and  childhood  both  the  acquired  and  the  hereditary  forms 
of  syphilis  are  seen. 

ACQUIRED  SYPHILIS. 

While  accjuired  syphilis  is  very  much  less  frequent  than  the  hered- 
itary variety,  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  disease  in  early  life.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  of  the  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  later  childh<x)d 
which  are  usually  denominated  "  late  hereditary  syphilis,"  are  really 
due  to  the  acquired  fonn. 

Etiology. — An  infant  may  be  infected  by  its  mother  during  parturi- 
tion ;  but  this  is  extremely  rare  and  can  take  place  only  when  there  are 
lesions  upon  the  mother^s  genitals.  Infection  is  more  likely  to  be  from 
a  mother  who  contracts  syphilis  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  may  occur  through  nursing  or  accidental  contact  by  kissing,  etc. 
In  either  of  these  ways  children  may  be  infected  by  wet-nurses,  or  from 
a  venereal  sore  upon  the  nipple.    Whether  syphilis  can  be  communicated 
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through  the  milk  when  the  nipple  is  perfectly  healthy  and  free  from 
fissures,  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Syphilis  may  be  communicated  directly  from  a  syphilitic  child  to  one 
who  is  healthy  by  kissing,  by  sexual  contact,  or  indirectly  by  means  of 
bottles,  spoons,  cups,  clothing,  etc.  The  latter  mode  of  infection  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  institutions.  Vaccination  was  formerly  a  not  infre- 
quent mode  of  conmmnicating  syphilis,  but  since  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  bovine  virus  this  is  very  rarely  seen,  (.^ases  have  been  recorded 
where  the  disease  has  been  conveyed  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  either 
from  the  mouth  or  the  instruments  of  the  operator. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  different  sources  of  infection  is  shown 
by  Fournier's  statistics  of  40  cases:  The  source  of  infection  was  the 

ft. 

parents  in  19;  nurses,  in  8;  servants,  in  4;  sexual  contact,  in  4;  vaccina- 
tion, in  2;  other  children,  in  2;  a  physician,  in  1.  The  ages  at  which 
the  disease  was  acquired  in  this  series  of  cases  were  as  follows:  During 
the  first  year,  19;  during  the  second  year,  10;  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  7;  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  6. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acquired  syphilis  in  children  are  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  same  disease  in  the  adult.  A  primary  sore  is  pres- 
ent at  the  site  of  infection,  which  is  most  frecjuently  the  lips,  the  mouth, 
or  some  part  of  the  face ;  very  rarely  is  it  seen  on  the  genitals.  There 
are  very  few  individual  symptoms  belonging  to  hereditary  syphilis  which 
may  not  also  be  present  when  the  disease  is  acquired.  Its  course,  how- 
ever, is  very  much  milder  in  the  latter  and  a  fatal  termination  is  rare. 
Foumier  states  that  of  his  forty-two  cases  only  one  died  of  marasmus. 
This  marked  contrast  to  hereditary  syphilis  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  acquired  variety  the  infant  is  rarely  affected  during  the  early 
months  of  life,  a  time  when  hereditary  syphilis  is  so  very  fatal. 

Tertiary  symptoms  may  appear  at  any  time  from  three  to  twenty 
years  after  the  original  infection. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  hereditary  syphilis. 

HEREDITARY  SYPHILIS. 

Etiology. — If  both  parents  are  syphilitic,  the  child  is  usually  but  not 
invariably  so.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  not  more  severe  than  when 
the  inheritance  is  from  one  parent  only.  The  likelihood  of  transmission 
depends  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  the  parents.  If  the  mother 
is  suffering  from  secondary  symptoms,  transmission  is  almost  certain. 
If  active  treatment  has  been  empl(>yc(l  for  several  months,  if  the  child  is 
bom  at  a  period  wh(?n  no  active  symptoms  are  present,  or  if  the  symptoms 
are  of  a  tertiary  character,  the  offspring  will  probably  (^ca])e.  First-born 
children  are  more  likely  to  suffer  severely  from  syphilis  than  the  later 
ones,  provided  infection  of  the  parents  has  taken  place  prior  to  the  birth 
of  all  the  children. 
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The  tranamission  of  syphilis  from  the  father  without  the  intermfnii- 
ate  infection  of  the  mother  was  once  held  to  be  possible.  At  the  prt»m?nt 
time,  however,  this  question  must  be  placed  annmg  tliosc  not  yet  defi- 
nitely settled.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cases  the  infection  of  the  child  is  from  the  mother. 

If  both  parents  are  healthy  at  the  time  of  conception  and  the  mother 
becomes  infected  during  her  pregnancy  the  child  may  or  may  not  be 
syphilitic.  Transmission  to  the  child  is  much  less  likely  to  occur  if  the 
mother  is  infected  during  the  last  two  months  of  her  pregnancy  than 
earlier,  although,  as  Hutchinson's  cases  conclusively  show,  there  is  do 
certainty  that  the  child  will  escape.  Diday  states  that  if  the  mother  is 
infected  before  the  fourth  week  and  proi^er  treatment  is  instituted,  the 
child  will  usually  esca])e  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the  embryo  to  the 
maternal  circulation  during  this  early  period. 

In  1837  Colles  enunciated  the  following  proposition,  the  truth  of 
which  has  been  abundantly  verified  since  his  time :  "  A  new-born  child 
affected  with  inherited  syphilis,  even  although  it  may  have  symptoms  in 
the  mouth,  never  causes  ulceration  of  the  breasts  which  it  sucks  if  it  l)e 
the  mother  who  suckles  it,  although  continuing  capable  of  infecting  a 
strange  nurse." 

Caspary  inoculated  with  syphilis  a  woman,  apparently  healthy,  who 
had  aborted  with  a  syphilitic  child:  the  result  was  negative.  A  similar 
experiment  was  made  by  Neumann,  with  a  like  result.  AVidal  reports  a 
case  of  an  apparently  healthy  woman  who  had  a  syphilitic  child  by  an 
infected  husband ;  later,  by  a  second  husband  who  was  free  from  syphilis, 
she  had  a  syphilitic  child.  The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  the 
carrying  of  a  syphilitic  child  gives  immunity  to  the  mother  against  the 
disease,  and  that  this  immunitv  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  herself  suffers 
from  syphilis,  or  a  modification  of  that  disease.  The  mother  under 
these  circumstances  can  not  be  inoculated,  either  by  her  syphilitic  nurs- 
ing infant  or  artificially. 

That  hereditary  syphilis  is  contagious  is  conclusively  shown  by  a 
number  of  recorded  instances  in  which  a  healthy  wet-nurse  has  lieen 
infected  by  a  syphilitic  infant.  However,  such  examples  of  contagion 
are  very  rare,  and  many  writers  of  large  experience  state  that  they  have 
never  seen  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  danger  of  spreading  infection 
from  a  case  of  hereditary  syphilis  has  been  exaggerated. 

Lesions. — Death  may  be  due  to  syphilis,  and  yet  the  autopsy  may  re- 
veal no  characteristic  anatomical  changes,  and  in  fact  there  may  Ik?  no 
demonstrable  changes  in  any  of  the  organs  except  the  presence  of  the 
spirocluTta. 

Bones. — In  the  case  of  a  syphilitic  foetus,  a  still-born  chihl,  or  one 
dying  soon  after  birth,  the  changes  in  the  bones  are  more  uniformly 
present  than  are  any  other  lesions.     They  are,  in  fact,  rarely  wanting, 
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and  it  is  by  them  usually  that  syphilis  is  recognised  post  mortem.  The 
long  bones  are  principally  affected,  the  most  important  changes  being 
found  at  the  jumition  of  the  shaft  with  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  The 
lesion  is  termed  an  epiphyseal  osteo-chondritis  or  acute  epiphysitis. 
There  is  in  the  early  stage  congestion,  swelling,  and  cell  proliferation, 
which  may  be  followed  by  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  suppuration  in  the 
neighbouring  joint,  osteomyelitis,  and  necrosis.  These  changes  are  more 
fully  considered  under  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

Liver. — This  is  probably  more  frequently  involved  in  the  foetus  and 
newly-bom  infant  than  any  other  organ.  The  syphilitic  lesions  of  the 
liver  consist  in  an  interstitial  hepatitis,  a  gummatous  hepatitis,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  varieties. 

In  the  interstitial  form,  which  is  most  frequent  in  infancy,  there  is 
first  a  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  organ,  with  the  exudation  of  leuco- 
cytes in  groups.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  frequently  very  much  so,  but 
presents  few  other  gross  changes.  Later,  new  connective  tissue  forms, 
and  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells  takes  place,  with  obliteration  of  some  of 
the  portal  and  hepatic  vessels.  This  process  may  be  diffuse,  but  it  is 
usually  in  patches.  (Jroups  of  miliary  syphilomata  may  also  be  found. 
If  the  process  is  diffuse,  the  liver  is  large,  firm,  and  of  a  grayish-yellow 
colour.  If  it  is  localised,  the  affected  areas  are  yellow  or  gray  and  the 
other  parts  are  normal. 

The  gummatous  form  is  not  frequent  in  early  infancy,  but  belongs  to 
a  little  later  period.  In  this  there  may  he  miliary  syphilomata  with 
interstitial  changes,  and  in  addition  the  formation  of  small  or  large 
gummatous  tumours,  which  may  be  softened  at  the  centre.  I'hey  are 
surrounded  by  zones  of  new  connective  tissue  and  the  liver  cells  are 
atrophied.     Amyloid  changes  may  be  present. 

In  the  late  form  of  hereditary  syphilis,  usually  seen  in  children  over 
four  or  five  years  old,  the  liver  is  occasionally  affected.  The  lesions 
resemble  those  of  the  congenital  variety.  There  are  found  cirrhotic 
changes,  which  may  be  diffuse  or  circumscribed,  and  gummatous  deposits, 
which  vary  from  a  minute  size  to  that  of  a  cherry ;  there  may  be  amyloid 
degeneration. 

Spleen. — This  is  almost  invariably  enlarged  in  newly-born  children 
with  syphilis  and  in  syphilitic  foetuses,  but  nothing  characteristic  is 
found  under  the  microscope.  In  older  children  the  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  apt  to  be  greater;  the  organ  may  be  the  seat  of  interstitial 
changes,  and  sometimes  there  may  ])e  gummatous  deposits.  These 
changes  are  rare  in  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

Respiratory  System. — In  syphilitic  infants  who  are  still-born  and 
in  those  who  die  soon  after  birth,  there  is  fre(|uently  found  in  the  lungs 
what  is  known  as  "  white  pneumonia."  This  process  consists  in  fatty 
changes  in  the  epithelium  of  the  air  vesicles;  with  this  there  is  associated 
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a  certain  amount  of  interstitial  pneumonia,  which  is  chiefly  peribron- 
chial. In  older  cases  the  interstitial  pneumonia  is  extensive,  and  the 
lungs  may  be  the  seat  of  gummatous  deposits,  which  soften  and  form 
small  cavities.  Accompanying  these  changes  there  may  be  bronchiec- 
tasis, emphysema,  and  the  usual  secondary  lesions  which  follow  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia.  In  syphilitic  infants  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  all  inflammations  of  the  lungs  to  become  chronic. 

The  trachea  and  bronchi  are  in  rare  cases  the  seat  of  stenosis,  which 
results  from  cicatrisation  following  the  softening  of  gummatous  de- 
posits in  their  walls.  Lesions  of  the  larynx  are  also  infrequent.  There 
is  usually  perichondritis,  which  more  often  involves  the  epiglottis  than 
any  other  part,  and  sometimes  there  is  the  formation  of  papillomatous 
masses;  but  ulceration  and  stenosis  are  both  rare. 

The  nasal  mucous  membrane  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  is  very 
constantly  the  seat  of  a  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation,  which  may  be 
accompanied  by  superficial  ulceration.  In  the  late  cases  there  is  deeper 
ulceration,  from  the  breaking  down  of  gummata,  with  extension  to  the 
periosteum,  cartilages,  and  bones,  causing  perforation  of  the  septum, 
necrosis  of  the  bones,  etc. 

Nervous  System, — Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  rare  in 
children  as  compared  with  adults,  and  they  are  especially  so  in  infancy. 
The  most  characteristic  cerebral  lesion  of  the  newly-bom  child  is  hydro- 
cephalus, which  may  depend  upon  ependymitis,  as  in  two  cases  reported 
by  D' Astros,  the  disease  proving  fatal  in  the  second  month.  Syphilitic 
meningitis  is  exceedingly  rare  under  two  years.  There  is  occasionally 
seen  in  young  infants  a  chronic  basilar  meningitis  of  syphilitic  origin. 
Chronic  pachymeningitis  associated  with  gummata  has  been  observed  as 
early  as  the  fourth  year.  There  have  been  reported  in  infants  a  few 
cases  of  chronic  meningitis  with  great  thickening  of  the  dura  mater  and 
cerebral  sclerosis. 

Nearly  all  the  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  seen 
in  adult  life  have  been  observed  in  childhood,  but  infrequently,  and  in 
young  children  they  are  extremely  rare. 

Heart  and  Arteries, — These  may  l>e  affected  even  in  young  infants. 
Adler,  of  four  cases  examined,  found  two  in  which  well-marked  lesions 
were  present  in  infants  under  four  months.  There  was  endarteritis  of 
the  coronary  arteries  accompanied  by  the  early  changes  belonging  to 
interstitial  myocarditis.  Chiari  has  reported  syphilitic  endarteritis  of  the 
brain  at  fifteen  months,  followed  by  thrombosis  and  softening. 

Digestive  System, — Chronic  catarrhal  pharyngitis  is  almost  a  con- 
stant symptom  of  the  early  cases.  Later  there  is  seen  superficial  or  dtvp 
ulceration  of  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  or  fauces,  which  may  lead  to  perfora- 
tion of  the  soft  palate  or  to  the  formation  of  condylomata. 

There  are  no  important  lesions  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  either 
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with  early  or  late  sypliilis.  The  rectum  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  ulcera- 
tion, and  condylomata  may  form  even  in  young  children. 

Organs  of  Special  Seiise. — Otitis  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  the 
early  syphilitic  pliaryngitis.  It  is  very  likely  to  hei'ome  chronic,  and  in 
many  cases  results  in  a  permanent  impairment  of  hearing.  Iritis  is  rela- 
tively rare  in  children,  but  it  may  occur  even  in  intra-uterine  life,  as 
shown  by  the  presence  of  adhesions  in  newly-born  children.  It  is  usually 
seen  in  infants  four  or  five  months  old,  and  is  always  serious.  Interstitial 
keratitis  occurs  frequently  as  a  late  manifestation  of  syphilis.  Choroiditis 
and  optic  neuritis  are  l)oth  occasionally  seen,  Imt  thoy  are  rare. 

Geniio-urinary  Organs. — Nearly  all  these  may  be  affected,  but  gener- 
ally in  the  late  period  of  the  disease.  There  may  be  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis  and  more  rarely  gummatous  deposits  in  the  kidney,  interstitial 
changes  in  the  suprarenal  ]M)dies,  and  orchitis,  which  usually  affects  the 
body  of  the  organ,  rarely  the  epididymis;  it  is  generally  an  interstitial 
inflammation,  with  or  witliout  gummatous  deposits. 

Among  the  less  frc(iuent  visceral  lesions  may  be  mentioned  abscesses 
of  the  thymus,  whidi  are  usually  small  and  nmltiple ;  enlargement  of  the 
pancreas,  witli  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  and  glandular  atrophy; 
and  chronic  peritonitis.  The  lesions  of  the  mucous  membranes  will  be 
considered  under  Symptoms. 

Symptoms. — As  the  result  of  syphilis,  abortion  may  take  place  at  any 
period  of  pregnancy,  with  the  disc^harge  of  a  dead  or  macerated  fcotus,  or 
the  child  may  be  still-born  at  term,  or  it  may  be  born  alive  prematurely, 
but  with  so  feel)le  a  vitality  that  it  survives  but  a  few  hours.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  imi)ossi])le  to  de- 
cide positively  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  sy|)liilis.  Maceration  of 
the  fcptus  or  peeling  of  the  skin  is  no  proof,  and  even  the  examination 
of  the  internal  organs  may  not  be  concdusive,  except  for  the  j)r(»sence  of 
spirocha^tae.  Lomer  examined  43  foetuses,  all  dying  before  tlie  tliirtieth 
week  of  pregnancy;  he  found  the  spleen  and  liver  enlarged  in  all,  and 
marked  bone  changes  in  21.  Birch-Hirschfeld  examined  108  newly-born 
syphilitic  infants;  he  found  tiie  spleen  invaria])ly  enlarged;  typical  bone 
changes  were  present  in  3.*),  but  in  many  cases  tiie  bones  were  normal. 
Mervis,  from  an  examination  of  92  syphilitic  fu*tuses,  states  that  no 
eruption  upon  the  skin  was  found  earlier  tlian  the  eighth  month. 

Symptoms  are  })resent  at  birth  in  only  a  snuill  numl)er  of  cases.  In 
such  there  is  usually  a  very  severe  degree  of  infection,  and  the  infants 
do  not  often  live  more  than  a  few  days.  Y\)in\  the  skin  tliere  may  be 
seen  an  erupti(m  of  pustules,  j)apules,  or  bulla?.  The  bulhe  are  usually 
upon  the  soles  and  palms,  but  may  be  found  \\\Mn\  otiier  })arts  of  the  body. 
The  name  "  syphilitic  penipliigus  "  is  often  given  to  tliis  condition.  The 
bulla?  are  at  first  small,  and  tlien  coalesce  and  form  larger  ones  two  inches 
or  more  in  diameter.     Thev  contain  a  turbid  serum  which  is  sometimes 
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tinged  with  blood,  and  sometimes  yellow  from  pus.  Pustules,  when  pn^s- 
ent,  are  usually  seen  upon  the  face  or  scalp.  The  general  app(»aran(*e  uf 
these  infants  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  body  is  wasted,  the  skin 
wrinkled,  and  temperature  subnormal.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlargt'd 
and  often  the  liver  also.  Death  usual Iv  occurs  from  inanition  within 
two  weeks. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  infant  appears  healthy  at  birth, 
and  continues  so  for  a  variable  time  before  the  manifestation  of  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  syphilis.  As  a  rule,  the  more  intense  the  infec- 
tion, the  earlier  the  symptoms  make  their  appearance.  The  earliest 
symptoms  are  generally  seen  between  the  second  and  the  sixth  weeks. 
If  three  months  pass  without  evidence  of  syphilis,  the  probabilities  an' 
that  the  child  will  escape.  Miller  (Moscow)  gives  the  following  statistics 
of  the  time  of  beginning  of  symptoms  in  1,000  cases: 

Symptoms  appeared  during  the  first  week 85  cases. 

'•    second  week 138  '' 

"    third  week 240  '* 

"    fourth  week 177  *' 

"    fifth  week 86  " 

"    sixth  week 54  ** 

"                "              *•         **    seventh  week 50  " 

"    eighth  week 30  " 

After  the  eighth  week 140  " 

Sometimes  the  constitutional  symptoms — wasting,  cachexia,  etc.— 
are  noticed  before  the  local  ones,  but  usually  this  is  not  the  case.  Gener- 
ally the  first  symptom  is  the  coryza  or  "snuffles,"  which  resembles  an 
ordinary  cold  in  the  head,  except  that  it  persists.  It  is  accompanied  bv 
a  hoarse  cry,  indicating  that  the  lar}Tix  participates  in  the  catarrhal  in- 
flammation. Soon  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance,  being  generally 
first  seen  upon  the  hands,  feet,  and  face.  Fissures  and  mucous  patches 
may  be  seen  upon  the  lips,  about  the  anus,  and  elsewhere.  There  is  often 
slight  fever,  from  91)°  to  101°  F.  There  may  also  be  observed  excessive 
tenderness  and  swelling  about  the  shoulders,  elbows,  wrists,  or  ankles, 
due  to  acute  epiphysitis,  which  may  cause  the  child  to  cry  from  the 
slightest  amount  of  handling,  and  the  limbs  may  be  moved  so  little  that 
paralysis  is  suspected. 

In  a  severe  case,  as  these  local  83rmptom8  develop,  the  infant's  gen- 
eral nutrition  suffers.  He  loses  steadily  in  weight,  he  becomes  extremely 
anjvinic,  and  wliines  and  frets  almost  continually,  but  especially  at  nigiit. 
The  features  have  a  pitiful,  drawn  expression;  and  the  face  is  wrinkled, 
giving  the  infant  a  very  old  appearance.  The  skin  has  a  peculiar  sal- 
low colour,  which  lias  been  well  described  as  cafe  au  lait.  The  svnip- 
tonis  may  continue  until  a  condition  of  extreme  marasmus  is  reached, 
or  death  occurs  from  some  intercurrent  affection  of  the  lungs  or  diges- 
tive organs. 
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In  thp  milder  forms  of  iiifectiim  the  nevere  i-dnntitutional  symptoms 
described  are  not  seen,  althouj^li  the  lotal  evidences  of  disease  are  well 
iiiarkcil.  The  severity  of  the  Bvmptoms  i«  also  niiifli  niffllified  by  treat- 
ment, espceially  when  thin  is  he^un  early. 

The  most  important  local  symptoms  are  the  <'oryza,  eru|»tion,  fissures 
a)>out  the  mouth  and  aniiit,  nuuouB  (Hitches,  painful  swollings  at  the  ox- 
truniitieB  of  the  long  Iwnes,  pmmdo- paralysis,  and  onychia. 

Coryza. — In  most  of  the  casi'S  this  is  the  first  syiTiptom.  Beginning 
like  an  ordinary  catarrh,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  severity  and  its  jier- 
sistencG.  There  is  a  copious  discharge  of  mucus  and  scrum,  often  tin;^d 
with  blood.  Thick  crusts  form,  which  pniduco  the  usual  synijitoins  of 
nasal  obstruction :  there  is  great  dil!iculty  in  nursin;;:  tlic  infant  breathes 
through  the  moutli,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  tJio  nioutli  is  dry,  caus- 
ing great  discomfort.  If  untreated,  the  pnicoss,  wliicli  at  liri^t  involves 
the  mucous  membrane  only,  may  extend  to  the  suhmiioms  tissue,  causing 
ulceration;  but  the  cartilages  and  (he  bones  of  the  nasal  foswe  are  not 
involved  till  a  later  period  in  the  disease. 

The  nasal  catarrh  is  associated  with  more  or  less  larynsitis,  causing 
hoarseness  or  aphonia,  and  rarely  there  may  Im?  laryngeal  stenosis.  Dil- 
lon Brown  has  re|xirte(l  one  case  in  an  infant  six  weeks  idd,  which  recov- 
ered after  intubation. 

Eruiilion. — The  early  enijilicm  usually  ajipears  after  the  cor}-za  has 


laste<l  about  a  week;  hut  tin 
coryza  may  }>e  absent  oi'  so 
slight  that  the  rush  seems 
to  lie  the  first  symptom. 

Occasionally  there  is 
seen  a  diffuse  blush  or  ro- 
seola, but  mon-  fre(]uently 
the  eruption  is  macular, 
(M'curing  in  small,  dark- 
red  spots  about  tlH'  si/e  of 
the  infant's  finger  nails, 
usually  circular  and  often 
slightly  elevated;  there  is 
no  surrounding  inflamma- 
tion, and  rarely  any  itch- 
ing. It  is  usually  most 
abundant  u[vjn  the  face. 
the  nwk,  and  the  exteiis(ir 
surface  of  the  upjx'r  ami  *■' 

lower     extremities,     espe- 
cially the  hands  and  feet,  some) 
although  it  is  generally  scanty  ove 


or  the 
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colour  ia  bright,  but  grailiially  liotomes  of  a  <lusky-rwl  or  coppery  hue. 
After  a  little  time  very  fine  scales  may  lie  eieeii  upon  the  surface  of  tlw 
red  macules.  Tlie  rash  comes  out  slowly,  umully  requiring  from  one  In 
three  weeks  for  its  full  development.  It  fades  gradually,  leaving  t 
coppery  discolouration  of  the  skin,  which  continues  for  a  long  time.  The 
duration  of  the  eruption  is  from  three  to  eight  weeks;  less  it  active 
treatment  is  employed. 

A  papular  eruption  is  rarely  seen  alone,  hut  is  usually  assoeialtx] 
with  the  macular  variety.  The  papules  are  of  a  brownish  colour  and 
are  hard.    They  are  seen  most  frequently  upon  the  palms  and  soles. 


-^ 


A  squamous  eruption  is  frequently  seen  upbn  the  palms  and  soles,  but 
very  rarely  elsewhere.  In  a  few  cases  this  scaliness  forms  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  cutaneous  lesion  (see  Fig.  212). 

Fissures  and  Mucous  Patches. — These  are  among  the  most  diagnostic 
features  of  early  hcrt^litary  syphilis.  Fissures  are  most  frequently  seen 
on  the  lips  and  about  the  anus,  but  tliey  may  occur  about  the  nostrils  and 
occasionally  elsewliere.  The  fissures  of  the  ii[)s  are  really  linear  ulcers, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  persistence  in  spite  of  local  treatment. 
They  are  multiple,  deep,  painful,  and  bleed  easily.  After  healing, 
these  fissures  may  leave  many  cicniric-es  radiating  from  the  nioutli, 
the  conlraclion  of  which  jiroduces  tJie  so-called  "  pur«e- string  de- 
formity." 

Mucous  patches  may  develop  from  fissures,  but  more  frequently  from 
papules  which  are  situated  in  regions  where  they  are  exposed  to  constant 
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moisture  and  friction.  Tliey  are  very  common  upon  the  muco-cutnneous 
surfaces  and  wlierever  the  skin  is  especially  thin.  They  are  most  apt 
tu  be  seen  about  the  lips,  anus,  scrotum,  and  vulva,  but  they  may  also  be 
found  behind  the  ears,  between  the  toes,  in  the  folds  of  the  groin,  axillie, 
or  buttocks.  They  vary  fiom  an  eighth  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are 
whitish  in  colour,  and  are  raised  rather  than  excavated. 


Ulcers  may  lie  present  upon  any  of  the  mucous  niemliranes,  fre- 
quently in  the  mouth  or  on  the  genitals:  they  are  seldom  syiiunetrical, 
and  while  they  may  l»e  broad  they  are  never  deep. 

Hmmorrhagcs. — They  are  gt'm'rally  associated  with  the  lesions  of  the 
muraus  membranes,  especially  of  the  nose.  In  young  infants  with  severe 
infection,  bleeding  may  oeeor  from  the  bidlims  eruption  upon  the  skin, 
or  from  the  fissures  at  any  of  the  orifices,  particularly  the  mouth  and 
anus.  Fischl  has  reported  seven  cases  of  multiple  luBmorrhages  in  the 
newly  born,  associated  with  other  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis. 
Mracek  noted  Ineniorrliages  in  thirty-three  per  omt  of  1(50  autopsies  on 
syphilitic  still-born  infants  or  those  'lying  soim  after  birth.  Examination 
of  the  blood-vessels  in  some  of  these  ciisw  showed  infiltration  of  their 
walls  and  narrowing  of  tlieir  lumen.  The  vascular  changes  were  thought 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  bleeding. 

Naih. — The  miils  jircscnt  several  peculiarities  in  syphilitic  infants. 
There  nmy  be  a  disease  of  the  matrix  rcHiilting  in  suppuration  and  ex- 
f<iliati(>ii  of  the  nail ;  l'rc(|uenlly  the  (hiruum  is  much  areheil,  and  the  nail 
appears  as  if  it  had  been  pinihed  by  a  pair  of  forceps — i.  e.,  claw-shaped; 
this  is  an  ciirly  syTni>loiii  of  some  diagnostic  importance.  The  hair  and 
eychi'iiws  frc<]iierilly  fidi  nut  completely.  This  symptom  is  not  usually 
prescnl  in  \<:-ry  curly  infancy. 

!'s!iii/o-[,iinili/sis,—'V\u:i  is  ihie  to  acute  epiphysitis,  and  it  may  be 
the  first  symptom  of  liercdiiary  syphilis  to  attract  attention.     It  is  ueu- 
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ally  noticed  when  the  infant  is  a  few  weeks  old  that  one  or  sometimes 
hoth  arms  are  not  moved,  and  that  the  parts  are  tender  when  handled. 
The  arm  is  very  frequently  held  in  marked  inward  rotation  with  the  palm 
looking  outward,  resembling  the  position  in  Erb's  palsy ;  but  careful  ex- 
amination makes  it  evident  that  the  loss  of  power  is  only  apparent,  and 
that  it  is  due  either  to  the  pain  which  motion  produces  or  to  epiphyst'al 
separation.  A  history  will  usually  be  obtained  that  loss  of  power  did 
not  exist  at  birth,  but  developed  subsequently.  The  electrical  reactions 
in  these  cases  are  normal,  and  the  rapid  improvement  under  mercurial 
treatment  is  diagnostic. 

The  only  visceral  symptoms  of  importance  are,  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  which  is  almost  invariably  present  in  the  active  stage  of 
hereditary  syphilis,  and  jaundice  with  or  without  enlargement  of  the 
liver. 

Late  Hereditary  Syphilis. — The  symptoms  may  come  on  at  any 
period  during  childhood  or  about  the  time  of  puberty,  but  very  rarely 
at  a  later  time  than  this.  They  are  seen  both  in  those  who  have  had 
the  usual  sMuptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis  in  early  infancy,  and  in  others 
where  the  most  careful  examination  into  the  history  fails  to  disclose  any 
symptoms  whatever  of  early  syphilis.  It  is  fair  to  assume  in  such  cases 
either  that  early  symptcmis  were  absent  or  that  they  were  of  trivial  im- 
portance. 

Late  hereditary  syphilis  shows  itself  by  s}Tnptoms  which  in  acquired 
disease  would  be  classed  as  tertiary.  The  most  characteristic  are  the 
affections  of  the  teeth,  the  bones,  gummatous  deposits  in  the  solid  vis- 
cera, the  skin,  or  mucous  membranes,  the  breaking  down  of  which  may 
lead  to  ulceration. 

Teeth. — There  are  no  jMJculiarities  in  the  first  teeth  of  syphilitic  chil- 
dren except  their  pronenc^ss  to  early  decray.  They  are  rather  more  likely 
to  ap})ear  early  than  late. 

The  charact(»ristic  teeth  of  syphilis  are  those  of  the  second  set.  In 
estimating  the  diagnostic  value  of  these  ciianges,  only  the  upper  central 
incisors  are  to  be  relied  u])on ;  these  are  the  test  teeth.  Although  changes 
are  frequently  seen  in  other  teeth,  they  are  not  always  diagnostic.  Typi- 
cal syphilitic  teeth,  according  to  Hutchinson, 
have  each  a  single  notch  in  the  centre  of  X\w 
vi\\fi}  (Fig.  214).  The  notch  is  usually  shal- 
low and  more  or  less  crescentic  in  shape.  The 
enamel  is  generally  deficient  in  the  centre  of 

Fia.  214. — Typical  "Hutch-     .,  .    ,  ixixi.ii  •  x  x     i       t 

in8on'8  Teeth."     (After    ^'^^  notch,  and  the  tooth  here  is  apt  to  be  liis- 

Fournier.)  Coloured.     The  teeth  in  other  cases  are  vari- 

ously dwarfed  and  deformed.  (See  Fig. 
215.)  They  often  taper  regularly  from  the  base  to  the  edge,  giving  rise 
to  the  term  '*  screw-driver  teeth."    The  teeth  are  not  so  flat  as  the  normal 
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iDcisors,  but  often  rounded  and  peg-like.  Tlicy  aw  not  properly  placed, 
but  incline  either  toward  or  away  from  each  other.  They  are  acldom 
large  enougli  to  touch  the  adjacent 
teeth  on  both  sides. 

Although  IIutehinson'B  teeth  may 
generally  be  taken  aa  conclueive  evi- 
dence of  pyphilis,  they  are  not  invari- 
ably so,  as  Keycs  and  others  have 
shown.  It  is  to  lie  remembered  in  this 
conneclion  tliat  the  absence  of  changes 
in  the  teeth  is  of  no  importance  wliat- 
evor  as  evidence  tiiat  syphilis  is  not 
present.  KutchinaoQ  states  that  they 
are   wanting   in   more   than   half   the 

Bones. — The  form  of  diseame  which 
is   usually   seen   at   thiK   period    is   an 
oateo-iwriositis,    affecting     principally 
the  shaft  of  the  long  bones  and  the  cranium.     It  has  already  been  dc- 
8cril)e<i  elsewhere. 

Lymph  liodes. — They  are  less  fr('(|uent!y  affected  than  in  adults,  and 
in  early  infancy  they  arc  seldom  much  involved.  In  most  cases  after  the 
first  year  there  may  lie  found  a  moderate  degree  of  enlargement  of  the 
p(«t-eervical  and  epitroihlear  glands,  swelling  of  the  latter  having  con- 
siderable diagnostic  value.  I'ndcr  nornml  conditions  the  latter  can 
scarcely  be  felt;  hut  in  syphilitic  childi'en  they  may  be  as  large  ns  a  jjea 
or  a  small  bean;  sometimes  two  or  three  of  them  can  Itc  disliiiguished. 
They  are  so  rarely  enlarged  from  other  constilutional  conditions  that, 
provided  no  local  cause  for  the  swelling  e.vists,  they  should  always  create 
a  suspicion  of  syphilis.  The  post-cervical  glands  are  frc(]uonlly  alTectcd, 
but  are  not  so  diagnosti*'.  The  degree  of  enlargement  is  rarely  great. 
Occasionally  there  are  seen  in  the  neck  large  masses  of  swollen  lymph 
glands  which  resemble  tuberculous  swellings.     They  are,  however,  very 
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Special  Senses. — The  most  frequent  affection  of  the  eye  in  laic  syph- 
ilis is  interstitial  keratitis,  the  close  connection  of  whii'h  with  hereditary 
syphilis  was  first  pointed  out  by  Huti'liiiison,  II  is  usuiilly  found  as,so- 
ciated  with  the  typical  notched  teeth.  The  diagntistic  value  of  keratitis 
in  syphilis  is  denied  by  Fiiurnier,  who  states  tliat,  while  often  syphilitic, 
it  is  not  infrequently  due  simply  to  malnutrition.  Roth  eyes  are  usually 
affected,  and  In  all  degrees  of  severity,  from  a  slight  haziness  of  the 
conwia  to  complete  opacity.  However,  with  an  early  diagnosis  and 
prompt  treatment,  a  marked  degree  of  improvement  mny  be  exp<'cted  in 
most  cases. 
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Chronic  otitis  may  be  a  result  of  the  acute  process  seen  in  early 
infancy.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  inflammation  in  these 
cases.  A  form  of  deafness  occurs  in  older  cliildren,  which  Hutchinson 
states  is  almost  invariably  due  to  syphilis.  Iti  onset  is  quite  sudden, 
without  pain.  The  loss  of  hearing  is  apt  to  be  permanent,  and  if  it 
occurs  early  in  childhood  it  is  a  cause  of  deaf-mutism. 

Skin, — The  most  important  of  the  later  manifestations  of  syphilis 
consists  in  the  formation  of  subcutaneous  gummata.  In  the  early  stage 
they  are  indurated,  elastic,  of  a  grayish  colour,  with  red  borders.  Under 
treatment  they  disappear  quite  rapidly  by  absorption ;  but  when  neglecteii 
they  break  down,  leaving  large  deep  ulcers.  These  ulcers  are  quite  char- 
acteristic in  appearance,  but  may  be  confounded  with  those  due  to  tuber- 
culosis. The  syphilitic  ulcer  has  rounded,  thickened,  indurated  borders, 
and  a  base  which  is  depressed  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  scooped 
out.  It  is  sometimes  covered  by  hard  crusts  and  is  surrounded  bv  a  red 
areola.  It  leaves  a  smooth  white  scar.  The  most  frequent  situation 
is  upon  the  face  and  upper  part  of  tlie  legs  or  thighs.  Tuberculous 
ulcers  have  usually  soft,  flat  edges,  and  do  not  extend  so  deeply; 
they  are  more  irregular  in  outline;  the  cicatrix  left  is  of  a  purplish 
colour,  which  becomes  red  and  slowly  fades.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be 
found. 

Nose  and  Palate, — Disease  of  these  parts  generally  begins  as  tlie 
breaking  down  of  gummatous  deposits  in  the  nmcous  membrane.  The 
nose  may  in  consequence  be  the  seat  of  a  protracted  faHid  dischar<re 
(ozaena).  The  disease  may  take  on  a  destructive  form  of  ulceration  whirh 
is  at  times  phagedenic,  and  may  cause  rapid  destruction  of  the  nasail  car- 
tilages and  bones,  perforation  of  the  septum,  and  occasionally  of  the  floor 
of  the  nasal  fossae.  There  may  be  necrosis  of  the  turbinated  bones,  the 
vomer,  or  the  ethmoid.  In  the  most  severe  forms  the  nose  may  be  almost 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  There  may  be  at  the  same  time 
deep  ulceration  of  the  soft  palate,  leading  to  perforation.  In  a  young 
person  this  is  almost  invariably  due  to  sypliilis.  In  many  particulars 
these  ulcerations  of  the  nose  and  palate  resemble  lupus ;  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  syphilis  often  doing  as 
much  damage  in  weeks  as  is  done  by  lupus  in  years. 

Other  Symptoms, — Syphilitic  disease  of  the  larxnx  and  bronchi  is 
rare  in  childhood.  The  former  may  give  rise  to  hoarseness  or  aphonia 
and  occasionally  to  stenosis;  the  latter  to  a  chronic  couq^h  and  asthmatic 
attacks.  There  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  belonging  to  s}^)hilis 
of  the  lungs.  The  different  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  which 
may  be  due  to  syphilis  are  all  quite  rare.  The  forms  have  already  betm 
mentioned,  and  their  symptomatology  is  discussed  in  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

The  only  visceral  changes  which  aid  much  in  diagnosis  are  those  of 
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the  liver  and  spleen.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  sometimes  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  occasionally  there  is  ascites,  but  very  seldom  jaundice. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  a  very  frequent  symptom — in  fact,  it  is 
almost  constant  during  active  syphilitic  disease.  I  have  several  times 
seen  it  so  swollen  as  to  form  an  abdominal  tumour  of  considerable  size. 
In  one  case,  in  a  boy  three  years  old,  the  spleen  extended  five  inches  be- 
low the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  quite  to  the  crest  of  the  ileum.  It  was 
associated  with  moderate  enlargement  of  the  liver,  as  is  usually  the 
case. 

In  addition  to  the  local  symptoms  of  late  hereditary  syphilis  enu- 
merated, there  are  others  of  a  general  character  which  are  quite  as  im- 
portant. The  body  is  usually  undersized;  the  constitution  is  delicate, 
and  shows  but  little  resistance  to  all  forms  of  disease;  puberty  is  fre- 
quently delayed,  and  the  development  of  the  breasts  and  the  genital 
organs  often  imperfect;  anaemia  is  usually  present,  and  the  skin  has  a 
sallow  appearance.  Mentally,  many  of  these  children  are  somewhat  de- 
ficient, and  in  a  few  instances  they  become  idiotic,  epileptic,  or  the  sub- 
jet!  ts  of  dementia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  early  syphilis  in  most  cases  is  not  diffi- 
cult. The  coryza,  eruption,  labial  fissures,  mucous  patches  about  the 
anus  and  genitals,  enlarged  spleen,  and  later  the  general  cachexia — all 
unite  to  form  a  picture  which  it  is  difficult  to  mistake.  In  irregular 
cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy  just  in  proportion  to  the  numl>er  of  the  fore- 
going symptoms  which  are  present.  Special  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
confound  the  moist  papules  of  simple  intertrigo  upon  the  buttocks  or 
thighs  with  those  of  syphilis.  In  doubtful  cases  much  assistance  may 
be  obtained  from  the  discovery  of  tiie  spirochajtae  in  the  external  lesions 
and  from  the  Wassermann  reaction. 

In  late  syphilis  the  following  symptoms  are  the  most  reliable  for 
diagnosis:  notching  of  the  teeth,  falling  in  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
interstitial  keratitis,  deafness  not  traceable  to  ordinary  otitis,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  and  epitrochlear  glands,  ulceration  of  the  palate  or 
nose,  the  sabre-like  deformity  of  the  tibia,  and  nodes  upon  the  tibia  or 
cranium.  There  are  often  found  in  older  children  indefinite  symptoms 
in  regard  to  which  a  suspicion  of  syphilis  exists.  For  such  cases  the 
Wassermann  test  is  of  very  great  value. 

It  becomes  at  times  important  to  distinguish  hereditary  from  ac- 
quired syphilis.  Visceral  lesions  in  ac(|uired  syphilis  are  not  common 
and  belong  to  the  late  period  of  the  disease;  in  the  hereditary  form  they 
are  well-nigh  constant  and  occur  early,  often  being  pres(»nt  at  birth. 
The  acute  epiphysitis,  sometimes  accompanied  by  pseudo-paralysis,  sel- 
dom if  ever  occurs  in  acquired  syphilis,  though  frequent  in  the  hereditary 
form.  Symptoms  due  to  defects  in  development,  like  the  misshapen  fin- 
ger-nails, are  seen  only  in  hereditary  syphilis.    The  early  symptoms  re- 
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fenble  to  the  mnina*  niembrmes  «i<i  miKt:«-^'iztazw*<L<^  Mirf*«ifl? — i-onza. 
hcAFsenes^.  hapmorrhage*,  labial  fi5)^a^es«  etc. — »•>  eiarat-teri^tk-  ♦>!  he- 
rediiarr  •^-phili^.  have  no  plat-e  in  the  ae^ire*!  fomu  wbil^  the  *in^le 
priman'  legion  «onietinics  found  in  the  at.-»iuine«i  form  •!<**  not  exi^t  in 
the  here*litary  disease. 

ProgBOsit. — Generally  ^peakin^.  the  pn]i^n<«i?  i^  voi>ie  in  infantile 
ffyphili«  than  in  that  of  adults.  In  infancy  it  L?  mach  w^nae  when  liere*!- 
itarr  than  when  ac^iuire^l,  for  the  r%a>i-n  that  often  the  ihild  who  i>  the 
rabject  of  here^litan*  ?ivphili«  ha>  been  affei-tie*]  by  the  [^►i^>n  fn»ni  the 
very  (beginning  of  its  existence,  and  thL?  has  ino»iilieii  its  entire  d«^ 
velopment. 

The  results. of  206  s\'philitie  pr^nancies  oKst-nre*!  by  Jullien  { Pari?) 
were  as  follows:  Alx>rtir»n  octriirred  in  36.  stillbirtlis  in  S.  and  61*  chil- 
dren died  soon  after  birth,  making  a  total  mortality  •>f  55  per  wnt: 
50  were  living  and  syphilitic;  only  43  living  and  in  ffi-ol  bealtk  Still 
worse  were  the  results  in  ca^es  observed  by  Le  Pileur:  of  154  pre^nancie? 
in  syphilitic  women,  there  were  120  at>ortions  or  stillbirths.  26  children 
died  80f>n  after  birth,  and  onlv  8  sur\ived.  The  statistic*  of  the  Found- 
ling  Asylum  in  Moscow  for  ten  years  showed  that  of  2,038  svphilitic  in- 
fants the  mortality  was  over  70  per  cent. 

Such  a  mortality  as  that  indic*ate<l  in  the  above  statistics  is  seen  only 
in  institutions  where  little  or  no  previous  treatment  has  been  employi-d. 
In  private  practice  certainlv  nothing  approaching  it  «x\-urs. 

In  addition  to  those  who  die  early  as  the  result  of  svphilitic  inftvtion, 
there  must  be  added  many  whose  constitutions  are  so  impaireii  by  syphilis 
that  they  fall  an  easy  prey  in  infancy  to  pneumonia,  diarrhcea,  or  other 
forms  of  acute  disease.  The  remote  effects  of  syphilis  in  infancy  it  is 
hard  to  estimate;  it  may  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  constitu- 
tion in  childhoofl  and  even  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  prognosis  in  an  individual  case  depends  upon  the  age  at  which 
the  symptoms  develop,  the  time  when  treatment  is  begun,  upm  its  thor- 
oughness, and  upon  the  surroundings  and  mode  of  nourishment  of  tlje 
child.  The  outlook  is  better  the  longer  after  birth  the  first  s>Tiiptoms 
app<*ar;  it  is  also  better  in  infants  who  are  nursed  than  in  those  who 
are  artificially  fed. 

Ah  compared  with  syphilis  of  the  adult,  relapses  are  rare,  and  wlien 
they  (X('ur  early  they  are  nearly  always  the  result  of  insufficient  treat- 
ment. 1  f  proper  early  treatment  is  carried  out,  the  severe  late  symptoms 
are  rare ;  patients  are  usually  free  from  all  symptoms  until  six  or  seven 
years  old,  or  until  near  the  time  of  puberty — two  perio<ls  when  tliey  are 
likely  to  develop. 

The  prognosis  is  better  in  the  later  cliildren  of  syphilitic  parents  than 
in  the  earlier  ones,  provided  infection  has  preceded  the  birth  of  all  the 
children.     This  fact  illustrates  the  general  tendency  of  the  s|}'philitic 
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poison  to  diminish  in  virulence  as  time  passes^  even  without  treatment. 
The  following  instance  cited  by  Bertin  well  illustrates  this  point : 

In  the  first  pregnancy,  tlie  mother  al)orted  with  a  dead  child  at  the 
sixth  month ;  in  the  second,  at  the  seventh  month ;  in  the  third,  at  seven 
and  a  half  months;  in  the  fourth  the  child  was  born  at  terra,  and  lived 
eighteen  days;  in  the  fifth  it  lived  six  weeks;  in  the  sixth  the  child  lived 
four  months,  without  treatment. 

Prophylaxis. — No  infected  person  should  be  allowed  to  marry  until 
at  least  two  years  have  passed  after  the  initial  sore,  treatment  being  con- 
tinued meanwhile ;  nor  if  there  are  any  active  symptoms,  no  matter  how 
long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  infection.  There  is  no  certainty  in  any 
case  that  the  child  will  escape. 

The  mother  should  be  treated  during  her  pregnancy:  (1)  If  she  is 
syphilitic,  whether  the  disease  was  acquired  at  the  time  of  conception 
or  subsequently;  (2)  if  the  father  is  known  to  l>e  suffering  from  syphilis, 
whether  the  mother  has  symptoms  or  not;  (3)  if  the  mother  has  ever 
previously  shown  signs  of  syphilis,  even  if  she  has  had  no  active  symptoms 
for  a  considerable  period.  In  all  these  conditions  if  efficient  treatment  is 
carried  on  throughout  pregnancy  there  is  a  strong  probability,  but  in  no 
case  a  certainly,  that  the  child  will  escape.  The  third  condition  men- 
tioned is  the  one  in  which  treatment  is  most  likely  to  be  neglected, 
especially  if  the  mother  has  previously  borne  a  child  who  was  not 
sy})hilitic.  Syphilis,  however,  shows  a  strbng  tendency  to  reappear  and 
l)ecome  active  during  pregnancy,  even  though  it  has  been  long  quiescent, 
as  the  following  case  cited  by  Diday  shows: 

A  woman  who  had  lost  seven  children  from  syphilis  was  put  under 
treatment  during  the  eighth  pregnancy ;  result — child  bom  healthy,  and 
continued  so.  In  the  ninth  pregnancy  treatment  was  continued  with  a 
like  result;  in  the  tenth  pregnancy,  no  treatment,  child  syphilitic,  dying 
when  six  months  old ;  in  the  eleventh  pregnancy,  treatment  repeated, 
child  healthy. 

The  danger  of  infection  during  labour  is  slight.  As  the  greatest 
danger  of  infecting  a  diild  after  birtli  is  from  its  parents  or  a  wet-nurse, 
syphilitic  parents  should  be  duly  warned  of  the  danger  to  their  children, 
and  esj)ecially  should  be  cautioned  against  kissing  them  or  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed  with  them.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent a  healthy  cliild  from  InMiig  infected  by  a  syphilitic  nurse.  A  nurse 
should  never  be  accepted  without  a  thorough  examination,  no  matter 
how  clear  a  history  may  be  given.  As  a  syphilitic  child  in  the  household 
may  be  the  means. of  infecting  other  children,  the  same  precautions 
should  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  other  contagious  diseases.  The  chief 
danger  to  other  children  comes  from  kissing  or  from  using  bottles,  spoons, 
or  cups  which  have  been  infected ;  as  the  syphilitic  infant  is  chiefly  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  lesions  in  the  mouth.    Trouble  most  frequently 
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occurs  because  of  ignorance  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is 
possible  for  a  syphilitic  child  to  nurse  a  healthy  woman  without  com- 
municating syphilis,  if  the  child's  mouth  is  treated  and  the  nipple  not 
allowed  to  become  fissured;  but  it  is  an  experiment  which  should  never 
be  tried. 

Treatment. — This  should  always  be  begun  as  soon  as  tlie  first  positive 
symptoms  of  syphilis  appear.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be 
advisable  not  to  wait  for  symptoms;  as,  for  example,  when  both  parents 
have  recently  suffered  from  active  symptoms,  when  previous  children 
have  died  soon  after  birth,  or  when,  with  marked  symptoms  in  the  par- 
ents, the  child  exhibits  the  cachexia  of  syphilis,  but  no  definite  l(x»al 
symptoms.  Such  anticipatory  treatment  need  not  he  continued  longer 
than  six  weeks  unless  symptoms  appear. 

The  indirect  treatment,  designed  to  reach  the  child  through  the 
mother's  milk,  has  fallen  into  deserved  disuse,  as  it  is  very  uncertain 
and  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

Mercury  is  as  much  a  specific  for  hereditary  as  for  acquired  sj-philis. 
There  are  many  ways  of  introducing  it  into  the  system :  it  may  be  given 
by  inunctions,  by  the  mouth,  by  fumigations,  by  baths,  or  hypodennie- 
ally.  In  most  cases  inunction  is  the  manner  to  be  preferred  in  young 
infants.  Gr.  x  of  mercurial  ointment,  diluted  with  the  same  amount  of 
vaseline,  may  be  rubbed  daily  into  the  palms,  soles,  axillj^,  or  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thighs.  It  is  advisable  to  change  the  place  of  inunction 
from  day  to  day;  and  if  this  is  done,  it  is  extremely  rare  that  erythema 
is  produced.  If  for  any  reason  inunctions  are  objectionable,  as  they 
may  be  when  the  family  are  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  treatment, 
either  the  gray  powder  or  the  bichloride  may  be  given  b}'  the  mouth. 
The  usual  dose  of  the  gray  powder  should  be  gr.  i  four  times  a  day; 
that  of  the  bichloride  gr.  ^  four  times  a  day,  always  well  diluted.  It 
is  rare  that  larger  doses  are  advisable.  When  the  symptoms  are  urgent, 
it  is  often  best  to  substitute  calomel  for  a  few  weeks,  as  the  system  can 
usually  be  brought  more  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  mercury  by 
this  than  by  the  other  preparations  mentioned;  gr.-jV  four  times  a  day 
is  the  usual  dose  required.  Other  methods  of  administration  and  other 
preparations  offer  no  advantages,  and  have  some  very  obvious  dis- 
advantages. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  be  used,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  mercury,  whenever  such  lesions  exist  as  are  classed  among  adults 
as  tertiary.  This  includes  all  the  late  manifestations,  and  the  earlier 
ones  whenever  the  bones  or  viscera  are  affected.  The  iodide  is  usually 
well  borne  by  children,  and  may  be  given  in  almost  any  desired  dosage. 
In  infancy  it  is  rare  that  more  than  twenty  grains  daily  are  required,  but 
in  older  children  the  necessary  amount  may  be  from  one  to  two  dracluns 
daily.     It  should  always  be  given  largely  diluted. 
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The  duration  of  mercurial  treatment  should  be  at  least  one  year.  The 
doses  during  tlie  last  six  months  may  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  one-third 
those  employed  while  active  symptoms  are  present.  Treatment  sliould 
be  longer  than  a  year  if  symptoms  exist.  It  is  often  better  not  to  give 
the  mercury  continuously,  but  with  short  periods  of  intermission. 

Ehrlich's  salvarsan  is  quite  as  efficacious  in  infants  as  in  older  pa- 
tients. Experience  has  shown  that  a  single  dose  does  not  cure  S3rphilis. 
A  repetition  is  necessary ;  two  or  more  injections  should  be  given,  and  the 
best  results  are  obtained  when  it  is  combined  with  the  mercurial  treat- 
ment. In  older  children  the  intravenous  method  of  administration  is 
to  be  preferred ;  an  alkaline  solution  should  be  employed.  For  a  child 
of  five  years  the  dose  is  gramme  0 . 1  or  gramme  0.2.  In  infancy  the  dif- 
ficulties in  tlie  way  of  intravenous  administration  are  so  great  that  the 
remedy  must  in  most  ca.'-'es  be  injected  into  the  muscles.  For  this  pur- 
pose suspension  in  a  bland  oil,  Fuch  as  benzoinol,  is  preferable  to  solu- 
tions, or  aqueous  suspensions.  The  best  site  for  injection  is  the  outer 
part  of  the  buttock  high  enough  to  avoid  the  sciatic  nerve.  Before  re- 
moving the  needle  from  the  tissues,  a  few  drops  of  saline  solution  should 
be  injected  through  it  so  as  to  leave  none  of  the  salvarsan  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  as  tlie  needle  is  withdrawn;  otherwise  sloughing  may 
result.    Tlie  dose  for  an  infant  is  gramme  0.03  to  gramme  0.05. 

The  tonic  treatment  of  syphilis  is  important  and  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. After  specitic  treatment  has  been  carried  on  for  a  time,  particu- 
larly if  rapidly  pushed,  the  child  often  becomes  ansemic,  and  suffers 
greatly  from  general  malnutrition.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
often  wise  to  discontinue  mercury  altogether  for  a  time,  or  at  least  to 
reduce  the  dose  very  much,  and  administer  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and  other 
tonics.  Such  a  change  is  frequently  found  to  act  most  beneficially,  even 
when  lesions  are  present,  which  perhaps  have  been  very  little  or  not  at 
all  affected  by  the  specific  remedies  employed.  A  judicious  combination 
of  specific  and  tonic  treatment  is  required  in  every  case,  whether  the 
remedies  are  given  simultaneously  or  alternately. 

Local  Treatment, — Ulcerative  lesions  of  the  skin  retjuire  cleanliness, 
dusting  with  calomel  or  iodoform,  or  bathing  with  the  black  wash.  Mu- 
cous patches  should  be  dusted  with  equal  parts  of  calomel  and  bismuth. 
Fissures  and  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membranes  should  be  treated  by  nitrate 
of  silver.  Phagedenic  ulcers  of  the  palate  or  nose  should  be  cauterised 
with  nitric  acid  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  The  late  syphilitic  ulcers 
of  the  skin,  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  gumma ta,  should  be  treated 
aseptically. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

INFLUENZA, 
{La  grippe.) 

Influenza  is  an  infectious,  coninmnicablc  disease,  which  is  iidw 
generally  admitted  to  be  due  to  the  bacillus  descrilxjd  by  Pfciffer  in  181^1 
It  is  serious  in  children  chiefly  from  its  tendency  to  complicaticjns  of 
tlie  respiratory  tract. 

Etiology. — The  influenza  bacilhis  is  found  in  the  secretions  of  the 
lower  air-passages,  less  frecjuently  in  those  of  tlie  rhino-pharynx,  <h- 
casionally  in  the  discharge  of  acute  otitis,  rarely  in  ein[)yenia  and  men- 
ingitis. In  meningitis  the  organism  is  generally  found  in  the  blool, 
i.  e.,  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  influenza  septicaemia.  In  the  sputum  its 
presence  can  be  demonstrated  with  certainty  only  by  cultures  upon  blo<xl 
agar.  In  acute  cases  it  may  disappear  very  early;  in  protracted  caiies 
its  presence  can  often  be  demonstrated  for  weeks  or  even  months.  Be- 
sides the  bacillus  of  Pfeiffer,  there  are  usually  found  in  patients  suffer- 
ing from  influenza,  the  pneumococcus,  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  and 
the  streptococcus,  either  separately  or  in  combination.  It  is  often  dif- 
ficult in  these  mixed  infections  to  tell  what  part  the  diiferent  organisms 
play  in  the  pathological  process. 

Influenza  is  highly  contagious  and  is  almost  invariably  transmitter! 
by  direct  contact.  In  Xew  York  the  disease  attracted  little  attention 
until  the  great  epidemic  of  1891,  since  whicii  time  it  has  regularly  lieen 
seen  every  winter  season  with  greater  or  less  severity.  It  disappears 
with  the  advent  of  warm  weather.  Epidemics  prevail  chiefly  in  winter 
and  spring.  All  ages  are  liable  to  the  disease,  infants  under  one  year 
especially  so. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  uncertain.  It  is  usually  short,  generally 
from  one  to  seven  days.  Little  if  any  imnmnity  seems  to  be  afforded 
by  one  attack;  recurrencej  and  second  attacks  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
same  epidemic. 

Lesions. — There  are  no  characteristic  lesions  of  influenza;  thos«e 
which  are  most  frequently  found  are  due  to  inflammations  of  the  respir- 
atory tract  which  diflPer  little  from  the  same  inflammations  when  due 
to  other  organisms.  In  some  cases  the  upper  respiratory  tract  is  alone 
or  chiefly  involved.  These  cases  are  frequently  complicated  by  otitis, 
although  the  influenza  bacillus  is  not  often  found  in  the  aural  discharge. 
In  other  cases  only  the  lower  respiratory  tract  is  involved,  the  pnxress 
usually  spreading  in  infancy  to  the  lungs,  resulting  in  broncho-pneu- 
monia. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  influenza  are  due  to  the  systemic 
effects  of  a  general  infection,  and  to  certain  local  inflammations  which 
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may  be  regarded  as  complications.  The  two  claaaea  of  symptoms — the 
general  and  the  local  onee — are  found  in  ail  poBsible  combination b. 

The  milder  attacks  last  from  two  to  five  days,  occasionally  a  week. 
Tlie  onset  is  usuully  abrupt,  witli  chilliness,  muscular  pains,  and  some- 
times vomiting.  The  temperature  ranges  from  101°  to  103°  F.  Even 
tliough  the  fever  is  not  high,  the  prostration  Is  considerable,  and  chil- 
dren are  often  ill  enough  to  remain  in  bed  for  several  days.  The  usual 
general  sj-raptoms  which  accompany  fever  are  present.  Convalescence 
is  frequently  protracteil,  and  it  may  Ije  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
general  health  is  regained.  Often  there  is  in  addition  a  mild  corjza 
at  the  outset  and  a  slight  but  persistent  cough. 

More  severe  attacks  are  characterised  by  higher  temperature,  but 
only  moderate  prostration.     They  often  resemble  cases  of  pneumonia, 
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Pio.  216. — TiMPBRATtrHB  Ca*RT  OF  Uncompucatbo  Intlcenia.  Infant  four 
montha  old.  No  local  signs  of  disease:  rcpeatiKl  blond  ciajninationB  for  mal 
negative;  the  wide  fluctuBtions  of  the  tempcnituie  independent  of  therapeutic  m 
ure*.    Prompt  cessatioo  of  levn  an  removal  from  the  city. 


except  that  the  local  symptoms  and  physical  signs  in  the  chost  are  want- 
ing. The  onset  is  usually  abrupt  with  vomiting  and  headache,  rarely 
with  convulsions.  The  temperature  ranges  from  UK)"  to  10G.5°  F.  It 
seldom  remains  steadily  higli,  but  fluctuates  widely,  often  being  sub- 
normal. I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  temperature  of  over  106"  F.  in 
uncomplicated  influen/a.  Marked  nervous  symptoms  arc  sometimes 
present;  there  may   be   headache,  stupor,  and   con vulaions— symptoms 
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somewhat  Buggenting  meningitis,  but  not  so  continuoua  as  in  thai  <lis- 
ease.  More  frequently,  liowever,  one  is  struck  by  tlie  disproportion 
existing  between  tlie  high  temperature  and  tlie  general  symptoms.  Tlie 
course  of  the  temperature  is  imlike  that  seen  in  any  otiier  disease.  It 
is  higli  and  fluctuates  widely  and  irregularly  without  apparent  reason. 
Variations  of  six  or  seven  degrees  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  are  veiy 
often  seen.  Often,  attliough  the  temperature  rises  every  day  to  104°  or 
even  105°  F,,  the  patient  may  seem  to  be  scarcely  ill  at  all.  The  usual 
duration  of  these  severe  attacks  is  from  five  to  ten  daj-s ;  but  even  wlien 
no  complication  develops  symptoms  may  last  much  longer,  sometimes 
until  a  change  of  climate  is  made.  (See  Fig.  216.)  Although  the  symp- 
toms are  very  alarming,  except  in  young  infante,  the  attacks  are  seldom 
fatal  unless  pneumonia  develops. 

Besides  these  general  manifestations  the  symptoms  of  acute  riiino- 
pharyngitis  may  be  present.  The  whole  pharjTix  may  be  the  seat  of  an 
acute,  erythematous  blush,  or  the  mucous  membrane  may  present  a  gran- 
ular or  spongy  appearance.  Occasionally  there  is  follicular  tonsillitis. 
These  catarrhal  sj-mptoma  may  last  for  several  days  and  gradually  subside. 
A  moderate  amount  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
larynx,  trachea,  and  large  bronchi  occurs  in  most  of  the  cases  of  idBq- 
enza.  In  the  more  severe  forms, 
broncho-pneumonia '  often  develops. 
Sometimes  tlie  pulmonary  symp- 
toms do  not  appear  for  two  or  tliree 
days,  or  even  a  week;  at  other  times 
they  are  coincident  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fever  and  other  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  and,  exct\it 
for  the  prevalence  of  influenza,  this 
would  not  be  considered  a  factor  in 
these  cases. 

The  hroncho-pneumonia  compli- 
cating influenza  may  not  differ  es- 
sentially  from    the    ordinary   tA^pw, 
except  that  the  proportion  of  i-aw's 
which  do  not  go  on  to  the  develop- 
ment of   areas   of   consolidation  is 
larger  than  is  seen  under  moot  other 
conditions.    If  Iol>ar  pneumonia  de- 
velops, it  frequently  runs  its  regular 
course.    But  licsides  these  two  vari- 
eties of  pneumonia,  quite  a  large  numlier  of  cases  of  an  irregular  type  are 
seen  with  influenza.    These  are  often  of  short  duration,  but  accompanied 
by  e.\tremely  high  temperature  (Fig.  217). 
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Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  frequent  at  the  beginning  of  influenza, 
and  in  some  eases,  especially  in  infants,  they  may  continue '  throughout 
the  attack. 

Protracted  and  recurring  attacks  of  influenza  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon and  the  influenza  bacillus  may  be  demonstrated  for  months  in  the 
secretions  of  such  patients.  The  protracted  cases  in  my  experience  have 
almost  invariably  been  preceded  by  a  well-defined  acute  attack,  after 
wliich  there  is  improvement  but  not  recovery,  and  an  irregular  low  fever 
follows,  which  may  drag  on  indefinitely  or  there  may  recur,  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  periods  of  very  high  temperature  sometimes 
accompanied  by  pulmonary  symptoms  and  signs  and  sometimes  not. 
The  cases  are  often  called  malaria,  or  chronic  intestinal  poisoning,  and 
not  infrequently  tuberculosis  is  suspected ;  but  the  special  features  of 
all  these  diseases  are  wanting.  In  the  cases  I  have  seen  the  symptoms 
have  been  controlled  by  change  of  climate,  but  without  this  tliey  have 
not  infrequently  continued  until  the  following  warm  season.  The  rare 
cases  of  influenza  in  which  the  organisms  are  found  in  the  blood  are 
characterised  by  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  They  usually  prove 
fatal  either  from  the  development  of  extensive  pneumonia  or  from  menin- 
gitis. The  plivsical  signs  in  influenza  pneumonia  and  the  nervous  symp- 
toms in  influenza  meningitis  are  not  characteristic.  Occasionally  with 
severe  infections  abscesses  may  develop  in  the  large  joints. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — The  most  frequent  complications  are — 
pneumonia,  otitis,  and  adenitis.  Cutaneous  eruptions  are  not  infrequent, 
and  are  often  very  puzzling.  There  may  be  a  general  urticaria,  or  an 
erythema  which  sometimes  simulates  measles,  but  more  frequently 
scarlet  fever.  In  most  of  the  cases  with  high  temperature  the  urine  con- 
tains albumin,  and  acute  nephritis  is  not  infrequent.  I  have  seen  three  cases 
of  haemorrhagic  nephritis  in  a  single  season.  All  recovered  promptly. 
The  nervous  sequelas  of  adults — mental  disturbances,  multiple  neuritis, 
etc. — are  extremely  rare  in  childhood,  although  they  have  been  observed. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  sequela?  is  anaemia;  this  may  be  very  severe. 
Following  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  there  may  be 
clironic  enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymph  glands.  Attacks  of  influenza 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  development  of  tuberculosis  as  do  those  of 
measles. 

Convalescence  after  influenza  is  usually  very  slow,  and  it  is  often 
many  months  before  the  full  effects  of  a  severe  attack  have  disappeared. 
For  a  long  time  the  mucous  membranes  are  in  an  extremely  sensitive  con- 
dition. Relapses  are  often  brought  about  by  slight  exposure  before  the 
83nnptoms  have  quite  disappeared,  and  I  have  seen  them  occur  from  a 
single  outing. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  head  colds  even  when  severe  and  epidemic 

are  very  rarely  due  to  influenza  infection.     There  are  certain  features 
«9 
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which  diBtinguisli  influenza  infectione  of  the  lower  respiratory  tract  from 
those  due  to  other  causes :  these  are  a  tendency  to  chronictty,  to  relapsen, 
and  to  recurrences.  In  the  febrile  cases  a  very  high  and  widely  fluctuat- 
ing temperature  accompanied  by  few  constitutional  symptoms  is  always 
suggestive  in  the  winter  season.  Recurring  attacks  of  pneumonia  sep- 
arated by  an  interval  of  days  or  weeks  with  partial  or  apparently  complete 
recovery  are  very  often  due  to  influenza. 

Influenza  can  be  differentiated  from  the  catarrhal  inflammation?  due 
to  other  causes  only  by  cultures  upon  blood  agar.  These  should  be  nia<le 
from  the  bronchial  secretion  which  is  obtained  aa  in  cases  of  tulierculosis 
(q.  v.).  A  culture  made  from  the  pharyngeal  secretion  is  not  conclusive. 
Influenza  may  be  confounded  with  malaria  or  cerebro-spinal  meningitis; 
from  both  of  these  it  is  distinguished  by  the  methods  of  diagnosis  used 


Fio.  21S. — lNn.DaH£A-BBOHcinnB;  Doublb  Otitib;  Latb  BRONCHO-PNBuiio!nA;  Ac- 
TOPBT.  Infant,  nine  moDths  old,  admitted  with  influeDia-broiichitia;  double  pan- 
centcBU  fourth  day.  repeated  on  tenth  day;  the  left  ear  opened  a^a  on  twelfth  and 
twenty-fourth  dsya.  The  only  signa  in  the  chest  were  those  of  bronchitis  until  the 
eighteenth  day,  then  broncho-pneumonia  which  peraiatei^  until  death.  On  acrount 
of  the  wide  fluctuations  in  temperature  from  the  eiahth  to  the  dghteenth  day,  mia- 
toiditia  and  sinua  thrombosis  suspected.  Operation  not  pemutt«l.  partly  because 
of  the  child's  poor  condition,  but  chiefly  because  the  bacillus  influenss  was  con- 
stantly present  in  the  bronchial  secretion  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  sufGcient  ex- 
planation of  the  temperature.  Auioptg. — Moderate  broncho-pneumonia;  cultural 
from  the  lungs  showed  the  influenia  bacillus  and  pneumococcus.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  the  mastoid  and  sinus  showed  no  trace  of  diaeaae. 


to  identify  these  diseases.  Especial  difljculties  of  diagnosis  often  eiJst 
when  influenza  is  complicated  by  otitis.  Although  the  operation  of 
paracentesis  may  relieve  the  local  condition  it  does  not  arrest  the  general 
infection,  and  the  characteristic  fluctuations  of  the  temperature  belong- 
ing to  influenza  may  continue.  Under  such  circumstances  the  diagnosis 
of  mastoiditis  or  sinus  thrombosis  is  often  erroneously  made.  (See 
Fig.  818.) 

Prognosis. — Uncomplicated  cases  are  seldom  fatal,  except  in  infants 
under  six  months  old  ■,  and  even  though  the  temperature  is  very  liigh  and 
the  symptoms  severe,  recovery  may  be  predicted  as  long  as  there  is  no 
evidence  of  serious  complications.  The  prognosis  of  the  pneumonia  of 
influenza  is  rather  worse  tlian  that  of  simple  broncho-pneumonia.    In  a 
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word,  influenza  is  particularly  serious  in  the  very  young,  or  when  there 
are  pulmonary  complications,  but  rarely  otherwise. 

Treatment. — The  communicability  of  the  disease  makes  it  desirable 
that  cases  of  influenza  should  be  isolated  whenever  practicable,  and  par- 
ticularly that  delicate  children,  or  those  prone  to  pulmonary  disease, 
should  not  be  exposed.  The  fumigation  of  apartments  after  attacks 
should  be  regularly  practised,  preferably  with  formalin  gas;  this  with 
isolation  will  do  much  to  control  house  epidemics. 

As  there  is  no  specific  for  influenza,  the  indications  are  to  sustain 
the  patient,  to  make  him  comfortable  during  the  attack,  and  to  prevent 
so  far  as  possible  the  occurrence  of  complications.  Every  child  with 
influenza  should  be  ])ut  to  bed  and  kept  there  during  acute  symptoms. 
At  the  outset  tlie  bowels  should  be  opened  by  castor  oil  or  calomel.  A 
very  high  temperature  should  be  relieved  by  cold  sponging  or  the  cold 
pack,  precisely  as  in  pneumonia,  but  large  doses  of  antipyretic  drugs 
are  to  be  avoided.  The  nervous  symptoms — restlessness,  pain,  headache, 
and  other  disturbances — are  best  controlled  by  phenacetine  in  combina- 
tion with  codeine — e.  g.,  to  a  child  of  one  year,  phenacetine  gr.  j,  codeine 
gr.  ^,  every  three  or  four  hours.  Double  the  dose  may  be  given  to  a 
child  of  two  years.  Stimulants  are  required  whenever  the  pulse  shows 
signs  of  weakness.  They  should  be  given  according  to  the  same  rules  as 
in  pneumonia. 

The  cough  which  so  often  persists  after  influenza  is  best  controlled 
by  cod-liver  oil  and  creosote,  used  as  after  acute  bronchitis.  With  per- 
sistent bronchitis  which  resists  ordinary  remedies,  a  patient  should  be 
sent  to  a  warm,  dry  climate.  The  (complications  of  influenza  are  to  be 
treated  as  they  arise,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  occur  under 
other  conditions.  In  all  cases  careful  feeding  in  accordance  with  the 
general  rules  laid  down  for  feeding  in  acute  diseases,  good  nursing,  and 
care  to  avoid  exposure  during  convalescence,  are  essentials  in  treatment. 
One  should  be  particularly  anxious  about  patients  who  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  tuberculosis,  and  such  cases  should  be  watched  with  the  great- 
est care. 

In  prolonged  or  constantly  recurring  attacks  nothing  is  of  much 
avail  except  a  removal  to  a  warm  climate.  If  this  is  impossible,  a  young 
or  delicate  child  should  be  kept  indoors  during  the  cold  season,  but  fre- 
quently moved  from  one  apartment  to  another. 


CHAPTKK    Xin. 

MALARIA. 

Malaria  is  an  infectious  disease  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
a  specific  organism  often  called  the  plasnwdiupif  but  more  exactly  the 
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hcBfnatocytozodn  malarice.  It  manifests  itself  in  children  by  the  ordinary 
acute  febrile  attacks  which  are  seen  in  adults  and  by  chronic  malarial 
poisoning.  Both  of  these  forms  may  present  certain  peculiar  symptoms 
dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Etiology. — The  malarial  organism  was  discovered  by  Laveran  in  1881 : 
it  is  a  parasite  of  the  blood  and  belongs  to  the  group  of  protozoa.  It  is 
now  well  established  that  the  parasite  enters  the  blood  through  the  bite 
of  certain  forms  of  mosquito,  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Anopheles. 
and  probably  in  no  other  way.  For  tliis  knowledge  we  are  indebted 
chiefly  to  the  work  of  Ronald  Ross,  in  India,  in  1897.  For  a  general 
discussion  of  the  malarial  parasite,  its  methods  of  staining,  etc.,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  on  clinical  medicine. 

Malaria  affects  all  ages,  even  the  newly-born  infant.  We  must  accept 
with  some  allowance  the  statements  made  by  the  older  writers  ujwn  the 
subject  of  intra-uterine  infection,  but  in  the  following  case  occurring  in 
the  practice  of  my  former  associate.  Dr.  Crandall,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  disease  was  contracted  in  utero:  For  ten  davs  l>efore  de- 
livery  the  mother  had  suffered  from  a  tertian  intermittent  of  moderate 
severity.  Eighteen  hours  after  birth  the  child  was  noticed  to  have  cold 
hands  and  feet,  blue  lips  and  nails,  and  a  pinched  face.  These  symptoms 
lasted  about  half  an  hour  and  were  followed  by  a  distinct  fever.  Upon 
the  following  day  the  paroxysm  was  repeated.  Examination  of  the  blood 
of  both  mother  and  child  revealed  the  malarial  organisms  in  botli  cases. 

Malaria  is  more  frequently  overlooked  in  young  children  than  in  later 
life,  from  the  fact  that  its  forms  are  more  irregular,  and  this  has  led  to 
the  l)e]ief  that  young  children  are  less  liable  than  adults  to  the  disease. 
I  believe,  however,  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  In  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances where  families  have  been  exposed  to  malarial  poisoning  I  have 
noted  that  the  young  children  were  frequently  the  first  to  show  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Malaria  is  an  endemic  disease  prevailing  in  certain  localities.  Exact 
knowledge  regarding  the  mode  of  infection  has  cleared  up  many  obscure 
points  in  its  etiology.  The  role  of  the  mosquito  explains  the  greater 
liability  to  contract  malaria  after  sunset  and  during  the  night,  tlie 
danger  from  stagnant  ponds  and  pools  of  water,  the  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  greater  frequency  of  the 
disease  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Malarial  attacks  may,  however, 
occur  at  any  season,  since  the  organism  may  Ik?  latent  in  tlie  body  for 
an  indefinite  time;  how  long  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  there  seems 
to  be  conclusive  proof  that  it  may  be  for  many  months.  Attacks  of 
malaria  very  often  occur  when  the  general  health  has  been  reduced  by 
some  other  cause,  particularly  by  disturbances  of  digestion. 

Lesions. — Opportunities  for  a  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  lesionii 
of  malaria  in  children  are  infrequent,  especially  in  New  York,  as  fatal 
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cases  are  extremely  rare.  I  liave  myaelf  seen  but  two.  As  observed  by 
others,  tbe  lesions  do  not  differ  in  any  marked  way  from  those  of  the 
adult  form  of  the  disease.  The  most  im|Kirtant  elianges  are  Hie  destruc- 
lioo  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  enlargement,  and  in  chronic 
cases  hyperplasia  with  pigmentation  of  the  spleen;  less  frequently  pig- 
mentation of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  brain.  Pneumonia  and  gastro- 
enteritis are  occasional  complications. 
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Fio.  2ia. — Typical  Malahial  Tempehatuhk,  Qcottdian  Ttpk,  in  a  Bot  Six  Yeabs 
Old.  Each  panmysra  preceded  by  &  chill.  It  will  be  ncrticwl  that  the  temperaturo 
roae  higher  nitheach  Buncecdiag  paroxysm ;  X  marks  the  time  when  (luiuinc  waa  beipiD. 

SymptomB. — The  clinical  forms  of  malarial  fever  in  children  from  si-f 
to  ten  years  old,  do  not  iliffer  essentially  from  the  same  disease  in  adults. 
Both  intermittent  and  remittent  forms  occur,  tJic  former  Iwing  tlie  type 
usually  seen.  Of  the  different  varieties  of  interniiltent  fever,  the  quo- 
tidian (Fig.  21!))  is  the  most  common,  alihoiigli  the  tertian  (Fig.  220) 
is  fairly  frequent,  but  in  this  locality  tlic  quartan  is  extremely  rare.  The 
stages  of  the  paroxysm  are  generally  well  marked.  The  cold  stage  begins 
with  a  chill  or  vomiting,  with  headache,  lassitude,  and  general  pains. 
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The  hot  stage  is  usually  characterised  by  a  higher  temperature  than  in 
adults,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  sweating  stage,  whi<'h  is  generally 
marked.  The  paroxysm  may  be  repeated  every  day  or  every  other  day 
until  controlled  by  quinine,  or  the  stages  may  become  lees  and  less  dis- 


Tk.  220— Ttwcal  Maijibial  Tebpeeatum;,  Tbrtiam Ttpe.  in  a  Box  Ftv*  Ykabs Old. 
Onset  with  vomiting  and  drowHiDess.  hut  no  chill.  This  waa  an  anticipatiDg  intcr- 
mitteut.  the  fint  paroxyam  occurrins  at  3  p.u.,  the  secoiut  at  12  H..  the  third  at  10 
A.M.;  X  marlu  the  time  wbeo  quinine  was  begun. 


tinct  as  the  disease  progresses  until  a  more  or  less  remittent  type  of  fever 
develops.  Less  frequently  the  fever  is  remittent  from  the  beginning  and 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  greater  severity.  In  this  form  there 
is  marked  prostration,  the  tongue  is  thickly  coated,  there  are  often  ten- 
derness and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  occasionally  there  is 
slight  jaundice. 

In  infants  and  very  young  children  peculiar  types  of  malaria  are 
seen.  A  well-marked  intermittent  fever  with  distinct  stages  ia  often 
absent,  many  cases  assuming  more  of  a  remittent  type  or  an  irregular 
form  of  intermittent  {Fig.  221 ).  The  onpet  is  usually  abrupt  with  vom- 
iting, a  well-marked  chill  being  rare.    Malarial  chills  are  not  often  wit- 
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nessed  in  cliildren  under  five  years  old.  They  are  replaced  in  infanta  by 
cold  hands  and  feet,  blue  lips  and  nails,  sometimee  slight  general  cyano- 
eie,  pallor,  drowsinesB,  and  prostration.  Vomiting  has  been  present  in 
two-thirds  of  my  ohd  cases.  Several  times  I  have  seen  a  malarial  attack 
U8here<l  in  by  convulsions. 

The  fever  is  relatively  higher  than  in  adults,  rising  rapidly  to  104°  or 
105°  F,,  occasionally  to  lOC  or  106.5°  F.  This  continues  from  four  to 
twelve  Iiours  and  gradually  falls,  usually  to  normal.  The  other  constitu- 
tional BjTnptoms  of  the  febrile  stage  are  much  less  severe  than  in  most 
diseases  with  the  same  elevation  of  temperature.  The  sweating  stage 
is  only  slightly  marked  and  is  often  absent  altogether.     With  the  fall 


Ito.  221. — An  iRREacLtR  Malakial  Tbmpeiutithe  IK  A  Child  Nine  Mohthb  Olfi. 

The  paroiyam  an  the  fourth  day  waa  uc companies  by  an  attack  of  acute  pulmonary 
eonxestion  which  ramp  near  hring  fatal;  X  marks  thp  limp  when  quinine  was  beeun. 
Although  the  roiinv  of  the  tpmperaturc  is  irregular,  it  touched  the  normal  line  both 
on  the  wcond  and  fourth  days. 

in  the  temporaturi'  then-  is  a  jjradual  subsidence  of  all  the  other  symp- 
toms of  the  febrile  stage. 

After  the  first  paroxysm  the  patient  may  be  quite  well  for  several 
hours  or  even  for  a  day,  when  tlie  soixind  panixysm  oi'i'urs.  This  is  jjon- 
erally  not  so  well  marked  as  the  first  one,  the  third  may  be  even  less  so, 
and  the  case  may  roseinhle  more  and  more  one  of  continuous  fever  with 
wide  oscillations  in  the  tcmjieralurc.     In  some  eases  it  is  remittent  at 
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first  and  later  becomes  intermittent,  but  it  is  very  rare  under  any  cir- 
cumstances that  tlie  temperature  does  not  touch  the  normal  point  at  some 
time  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  infants  the  quotidian  has  been  in  my 
experience  very  much  more  frequent  than  any  other  type,  the  tertian 
being  uncommon  and  the  quartan  almost  unknown. 

Enlargement  of  tlio  spleen  is  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  usually  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  be  readily  appreciated  by  examina- 
tion. The  most  satisfactory  method  of  examination  is  by  palpation. 
A  spleen  which  can  be  easily  felt  below  the  ribs  (except  in  the  rare 
cases  in  which  the  organ  is  displaced  downward  by  some  condition  in 
the  thorax)  is  enlarged.  When  it  is  not  sufficiently  enlarged  to  be 
readily  felt  by  a  practised  observer  under  favourable  conditions  for  ex- 
amination, it  is  not  large  enough  to  be  of  any  diagnostic  importance. 
None  of  the  other  symptoms  occurring  in  malarial  fever  are  charac- 
teristic; they  are  (|uite  similar  to  those  which  are  seen  in  almost  all 
febrile  attacks.  They  are  anorexia,  coated  tongue,  constipation,  and 
restlessness. 

Masked  or  Irre^ar  Forms  of  Malaria. — These  are  quite  frequent  in 
young  children,  and  arc  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  special  or  uncom- 
mon svmptoms  which  mav  rcadilv  lead  to  a  mistake  in  dia^^nosis.  Tliev 
are  more  often  seen  than  cases  of  true  malarial  cachexia. 

Among  the  most  frequent  of  the  irregular  forms  are  those  relating 
to  the  nervous  system.  Headache  is  exceedingly  common  and  is  usually 
frontal.  When  severe  and  associated  with  continuous  drowsiness,  vomit- 
ing, and  constipation,  it  may  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  tuberculous 
meningitis.  A^^rtigo  is  not  a  frequent  symptom,  but  it  is  sometimes  very 
prominent.  Pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body  are  very  common.  A 
sharp,  severe  pain  at  the  epigastrium  is  frequent  at  the  beginning  of  a 
paroxysm.  It  is  often  associated  with  tenderness,  but  has  no  relation  to 
meals.  Less  frequently,  pain  is  localised  in  the  region  of  the  spleen 
or  liver.  Trifacial  neuralgia  of  malarial  origin  is  rare  in  childhootl. 
Aching  or  dragging  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  are 
frequent  symptoms  during  acute  attacks,  but  they  are  of  short  duration, 
disappearing  with  the  fever.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
acute  lancinating  pains  of  multiple  neuritis,  which  is  occasionally  seen 
as  a  result  of  malarial  poisoning.  I  have  seen  the  latter  in  young  chil- 
dren in  three  cases,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  others.  The  pain  is 
accompanied  by  tenderness  of  the  muscles  and  nerve  trunks,  and  by  loss 
of  power,  which  is  usually  partial.  S])asmodic  torticollis  I  have  seen  in 
eight  cases,  in  which  the  condition  seemed  very  clearly  to  depend  upon 
malaria. 

Accompanying  the  paroxysm  of  malaria  there  is  occasionally  seen, 
more  often  in  infants  than  in  older  children,  acute  pulmonary  congestion 
(Fig.  221),  which  may  give  rise  to  obscure  and  often  very  alanning 
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symptoms.  There  is  an  acute  onset  with  vomiting  and  prostration,  high 
temperature,  cough,  rapid  respiration,  and  often  slight  cyanosis.  On  ex- 
amination of  the  chest  there  is  found  feeble  or  rude  respiration  over  one 
lung^  or  over  both  lungs  behind,  and  sometimes  coarse  moist  rales ;  these 
signs  and  S3nnptoms  may  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  liours  with  the 
fall  in  temperature,  to  return  with  the  next  paroxysm,  or  if  quinine  is 
given  they  may  disappear  entirely.*  This  group  of  symptoms  has  some- 
times led  to  the  mistaken  opinion  that  the  disease  was  pneumonia,  which 
had  been  aborted  by  the  administration  of  quinine. 

Subacute  or  Chronic  Forms  of  Malaria. — Tlie  most  constant  symp- 
toms are  anaemia,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  sliglit  fever.  The 
anaemia  is  usually  marked,  often  being  extreme.  The  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  distinct,  easily  made  out  by  palpation,  and  sometimes  is  very 
great.  The  fever  is  often  so  slight  as  to  be  discovered  only  when  the 
temperature  is  taken  five  or  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
other  symptoms  are  of  a  very  indefinite  character;  there  may  be  slight 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  general  muscular  weakness,  so  that  the 
child  is  easily  fatigued,  loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue,  constipation,  head- 
ache, muscular  pains,  and  often  cough  from  a  slight  bronchitis.  These 
symptoms  may  depend  upon  many  conditions  other  than  malaria,  even 
when  they  are  seen  in  a  malarial  district.  The  only  positive  evidence  of 
malaria  in  such  cases  is  the  presence  of  the  malarial  organisms  in  the 
blood.  Even  the  swollen  spleen,  anaemia,  and  slight  fever,  which  are 
often  looked  upon  as  diagnostic,  may  be  present  in  cases  of  anaemia  with 
which  malaria  has  notliing  whatever  to  do. 


*  The  following  case  is  a  good  example  of  this  condition  in  its  more  severe  form, 
and  illustrates  the  difficulties  in  the  diagnosis  of  malaria  in  infancy:  A  fairly  nour- 
ished child,  nine  months  old,  who  had  been  under  observation  in  an  institution  for 
two  weeks,  was  suddenly  taken  with  vomiting  and  fever  (Fig.  221).  A  cathartic  waa 
followed  by  a  large  undigested  stool,  and  as  the  temperature  then  fell  to  normal,  the 
attack  was  regarded  as  one  of  indigestion.  On  the  third  day  the  temperature  was 
again  high  and  accompanied  by  cough;  coarse  r&les  were  found  throughout  the  chest, 
and  fine  r&les  at  the  right  base;  it  was  then  thought  that  pneumonia  was  developing. 
On  the  fourth  day  all  the  symptoms  were  so  much  improved  that  the  infant  waa 
regarde<i  as  convalescx^nt .  At  6  p.  m.  the  temperature  was  normal,  and  the  infant  went  to 
sleep  quietly.  At  0.30  p.m  .  ho  awoke  with  a  temperature  of  104®  F.,  extreme  restlessness, 
and  marked  dyspna^a.  In  half  an  hour  his  symptoms  had  increased  to  a  point  where  he 
seemed  likely  to  die.  He  became  cyanotic,  the  respirations  were  of  a  panting  char- 
acter and  rose  nearly  to  one  hundred  a  minute,  and  he  coughed  with  almost  every 
breath;  the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible.  The  severe  symptoms  continued  for  about 
an  hour,  then  passed  away  gradually,  and  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  hours  they 
had  com  plot  oly  disappeared,  and  the  child  was  in  a  quiet  sleep  which  continued  until 
morning.  Malaria  was  now  suspected,  and  the  diagnosis  established  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Plasmodium  in  the  blood.  The  spleen  was  at  this  time  much  enlarged;  the 
signs  in  the  chest  were  those  only  of  bronchitis  of  the  large  tubes.  Quinine  was 
given  in  full  doses,  and  immediately  controlled  the  temperature  and  the  pulmonary 
symptoms. 
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DiagnosiB. — The  positive  diagnosis  of  malaria  rests  upon  the  demon- 
stration of  the  malarial  organisms  in  the  blood.  They  will  be  found  in 
nearly  all  the  cases  provided  a  careful  examination  is  made  a  few  hours 
before  the  paroxysm,  and  also  that  no  quinine  has  been  administered. 
When  their  number  is  small  they  may  be  missed  at  the  height  of  the 
fever,  although  they  may  readily  be  found  just  before  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise.  While  a  poiitive  result  is  conclusive,  a  negative  one  is  not 
always  so  because  of  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  all  the  above  condi- 
tions. This  fact  and  lack  of  experience  in  blood  examinations  make  it 
necessary  for  a  large  part  of  the  profession  to  make  the  diagnosis  by  the 
other  symptoms.  These,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  I  would  place 
as  follows:  Prompt  curability  (especially  in  cases  of  fever)  by  quinine; 
distinct  periodicity  in  the  symptoms;  enlargement  of  the  spleen;  and  a 
history  of  an  exposure  in  a  district  known  to  be  malarial.  Particular 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  therapeutic  test.  Recent  experience 
emphasises  more  and  more  strongly  the  fact  that  quinine  has  very  little 
influence  upon  fevers  which  are  not  malarial,  and,  conversely,  that  a  fever 
immediately  and  permanently  controlled  by  quinine  is  pretty  certain  to 
be  malarial. 

The  cachexia  and  course  of  the  temperature  in  septicaemia,  pyaemia, 
broncho-pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  empyemia,  may  cause  them  to  he 
mistaken  for  malaria.  The  fever  and  recurring  chills  of  pyelitis  are 
often  attributed  to  malaria;  as  are  also  the  heaviness,  lethargy,  head- 
ache, coated  tongue,  and  slight  fever  of  chronic  intestinal  indigestion. 
Many  conditions  accompanied  by  an  enlarged  spleen  may  be  confounded 
with  malaria,  especially  simple  anaemia,  leukaemia,  rickets,  and  syphilis. 
While  malaria  may  be  multiform  in  its  manifestations,  the  physician  can 
fall  into  no  more  serious  error  than  to  regard  all  ailments  with  obscure 
or  indefinite  symptoms  as  malarial,  neglecting  careful  physical  and  blood 
examinations,  by  which  means  alone  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  reached. 

Prognoaia. — Although  it  is  seldom  fatal  in  itself,  an  attack  of  malaria 
in  a  young  child  may  so  undermine  his  constitution  that  he  may  suc- 
cumb to  some  other  acute  disease.  Cases  are  often  diflBcult  to  cure 
while  the  patient  remains  in  the  malarial  districts,  and  when  frequent 
reinfection  occurs.  Under  other  circumstances  and  with  proper  treat- 
ment the  prognosis  of  malaria  is  good. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxuf, — More  exact  knowledge  regarding  the  eti- 
ology of  malaria  makes  it  possible  for  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
prevention.  Besides  the  general  measures  proposed  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  mosquitoes  concerned,  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  neces- 
sity, in  the  case  of  young  children,  of  protecting  them  against  the  bites 
of  mosquitoes  in  localities  which  are  or  which  may  possibly  be  malarial. 
This  can  be  done  by  a  more  thorough  use  of  mosquito  netting  aCnd  by 
using  upon  exposed  parts  of  the  body  lotions  or  ointments  containing 
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menthol,  pennyroyal,  turpentine,  or  other  substances  whicli  keep  tliese 
pests  away.  The  general  treatment  is  symptomatic,  and  is  to  be  con- 
ducted as  in  all  acute  febrile  diseases.  In  the  cold  stage,  stimulants  or  a 
hot  bath  may  be  required ;  in  the  hot  stage,  ice  to  the  head  and  frequent 
sponging.  The  bowels  in  all  cases  should  be  freely  opened,  preferably 
by  calomel. 

Methods  of  Administration  of  Quinine, — For  infants  my  own  prefer- 
ence is  to  give  the  bisulphate  in  an  aqueous  solution,  one  or  two  grains 
to  the  teaspoonful,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  Most  infants 
take  such  a  solution  with  less  difficulty  and  vomit  it  less  frequently  than 
the  combinations  with  the  various  vehicles  supposed  to  cover  its  taste. 
In  the  event  of  failure  by  this  method,  the  same  solution  may  be  given  per 
rectum  through  a  catheter.  It  should  then  be  more  largoly  diluted  with 
some  bland  fluid  such  as  gruel,  and  in  double  the  dose.  This  is  necessary, 
not  only  because  absorption  is  less  certain  and  complete,  but  also  be- 
cause a  rectal  dose  can  seldom  be  repeated  oftener  tlian  every  five  or 
six  hours.  There  is  sometimes  an  advantage  in  giving  part  of  the 
quinine  by  the  mouth  and  part  of  it  by  the  rectum ;  should  both  fail  it 
may  be  given  hypodermically.  For  this  purpose  the  bimuriate  of  quinine 
and  urea,  the  hydrobromate,  or  the  bisulphate  may  be  used.  All  are  more 
or  less  irritating  and  there  usually  follows  some  induration  at  the  site 
of  the  injection,  which  may  last  a  long  time.  Wliile  the  hypodermic  use 
of  quinine  is  sometimes  invaluable  it  should  not  be  employed  in  infants 
except  in  serious  attacks  and  when  the  diagnosis  has  been  established. 
In  a  number  of  instances  both  in  hospitals  and  private  practice  I  have 
seen  sloughing  follow  the  use  of  nearly  all  the  preparations  generally 
employed.  The  occurrence  of  abscess  points  to  infection  at  the  time 
of  injection ;  but  necrosis  I  believe  may  be  due  simply  to  the  irritation  of 
the  quinine  upon  tissues  having  a  lowered  vitality,  as  in  the  case  of  young 
or  delicate  infants.  I  have  seen  this  happen  when  the  strictest  precau- 
tions against  infection  were  observed.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the 
hypodermic  injections  should  be  avoided ;  in  most  cases,  one  or  two  good 
doses  are  sufficient,  the  effect  being  continued  by  quinine  given  by  other 
methods. 

For  children  from  two  to  seven  years  old  the  taste  of  quinine  must 
be  concealed.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  bisulphate  may  be  mixed  with 
the  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  orange,  or  yerba  santa;  or  the  sulphate  may  be 
given  in  suspension  in  one  of  the  same  vehicles,  the  mixture  being  made 
just  before  the  dose*  is  taken :  otherwise  the  partial  solution  of  the  drug 
will  render  the  whole  dose  exceedingly  bitter.  When  the  dose  required  is 
not  large,  as  in  the  milder  cases,  the  lozenges  of  the  tannate  of  quinine 
combined  with  chocolate  answer  the  purpose  admirably,  for  these  are  so 
nearly  tasteless  that  children  will  take  them  without  difficulty.  Each 
lozenge  usually  contains  one  grain  of  the  tannate,  which  is  equivalent  to 
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about  one-third  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  A  similar  lozenge 
containing  one  grain  of  the  sulphate  may  he  made,  which  is  often  taken 
by  children  without  the  slightest  objection.  The  bisulphate  may  l)e  given 
in  solution  by  the  rectum,  or,  better,  at  this  age,  in  the  form  of  suppi»si- 
tories ;  but,  as  in  infancy,  with  very  urgent  symptoms,  it  is  better  to  resort 
at  once  to  the  hypodermic  method  in  case  of  failure  by  the  stomach. 

For  children  over  seven  vears  old,  the  same  methods  of  administra- 
tion  may  usually  l>e  employed  as  in  adults.  It  is  always  preferable  to 
give  quinine  in  solution,  or  if  not  so,  in  capsule,  but  not  in  pill  form. 

In  a  case  with  well-marked  paroxysms  the  quinine  should  if  possible 
be  given  in  the  interval,  with  the  largest  dose  about  four  hours  before 
the  expected  paroxysm.  With  infants  this  plan  is  sometimes  imprac- 
ticable, as  frequent  small  doses  are  usually  better  borne  by  the  stomach 
than  a  few  large  ones.  In  them  also  vomiting  seems  less  likely  to  <xx:ur 
when  it  is  given  on  an  empty  stomach.  For  this  reason  it  is  advantageous 
to  give  the  drug  at  regular  two-  or  three-hour  intervals  during  the  night, 
and  omit  all  medication  during  the  day. 

Dosage. — Relatively  mucli  larger  doses  of  quinine  are  required  for 
young  children  than  for  adults.  Except  for  its  tendency  to  disturb  the 
stomach,  quinine  is  borne  remarkably  well  by  little  patients.  Generallj 
too  small  doses  are  given.  An  infant  of  a  year  with  a  sharp  attack  of 
malarial  fever  will  usually  require  from  eight  to  twelve  grains  of  the 
sulphate  (ten  to  fourteen  grains  of  the  bisulphate)  daily.  Occasionally 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  double  the  quantity  referred  to,  and  I 
have  seen  no  unpleasant  cerebral  symptoms.  It  is  useless  to  expect  to 
control  an  acute  attack  of  malaria  by  such  doses  as  one  grain  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  Children  from  five  to  ten  years  old  require  almost  as 
large  doses  as  do  adults.  None  of  the  substitutes  for  quinine  are  to  be 
relied  upon  in  acute  cases. 

In  chronic  cases,  arsenic  and  iron  are  usually  required  in  combination 
with  smaller  doses  of  the  quinine  than  those  mentioned.  For  children 
over  seven  years  old,  Warburg's  tincture  may  be  employed.  In  most 
chronic  cases  a  cure  can  be  effected  only  by  a  change  of  climate. 

The  masked  and  irregular  manifestations  of  malaria  are  to  Ik?  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  cases  of  malarial  fever. 


SECTION  X. 
OTHER  GENERAL  DISEASES. 

CHAPTER    I. 
RHEUMATISM. 

The  rheumatic  diathesis  manifests  itself  in  children  by  quite  a  dif- 
ferent group  of  8ymi)toms  from  those  seen  in  adults;  for  this  reason  the 
disease  was  formerly  su})posed  to  be  a  rare  one  in  early  life.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  its  frequency  and  its  peculiarities  have  come  to 
be  appreciated.  For  our  present  understanding  of  the  subject  we  are 
indebted  largely  to  the  work  of  English  physicians,  especially  Cheadle, 
who  has  brought  out  more  fully  than  any  one  else  the  close  connection 
existing  l)etween  many  conditions  formerly  not  regarded  as  rheumatic. 
One  who  has  in  mind  cmly  tlie  adult  types  of  articular  rheumatism,  and 
regards  arthritis  as  a  necessary  symptom  for  a  diagnosis,  will  overlook 
in  early  life  many  manifestations  which  are  clearly  the  result  of  the 
rheumatic  poison.  There  is  seen  at  this  period  a  group  of  clinical 
phenomena,  which  often  occur  in  combination  or  in  succession,  whose 
association  was  not  understood  until  thev  were  all  discovered  to  be  related 
to  rheumatism.  Sometimes  one  member  of  the  group  and  sometimes 
another  is  first  seen,  but  when  one  has  appeared  others  are  likely  soon 
to  follow. 

Rheumatism  in  childhood,  then,  is  manifested  not  alone  by  arthritis 
with  acute  or  subacute  symptoms,  but  by  a  large  number  of  other  condi- 
tions which  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  complications,  but 
rather  as  forms  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous theories  regarding  the  nature  of  rheumatism  and  its  exciting  cause. 
The  drift  of  medical  opinion  to-day  is  strongly  toward  the  view  that 
acute  rheumatism  is  an  infectious  disease,  probably  of  microbic  origin. 
Although  the  character  of  the  micro-organism  is  not  yet  determined,  the 
latest  observations  of  Poynton  and  Paine  *  point  to  a  diplococcus.  The 
excessive  formation  of  acids  in  the  system  may  be  regarded  as  a  result 
of  the  infection,  or  possibly  as  a  condition  necessary  for  the  activity  of 

*  lancet,  May  4,  1901. 
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the  specific  poison.  Under  five  years  of  age  articular  rheumatism  is  not 
common,  and  in  infancy  it  is  extremely  rare.  I  once  saw,  liowever,  in 
a  nursing  infant,  a  typical  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  with  multiple  joint 
lesions.  The  condition  is,  however,  so  exceptional  that  one  should  be 
cautious  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  rheumatism  in  infancy.  Most  of  the 
cases  so  regarded  arc  examples  of  scurvy.  After  the  fifth  year  both 
the  articular  and  the  other  manifestations  of  rheumatism  become  very 
common,  and  occur  with  increasing  frequency  up  to  the  time  of  puberty. 

Heredity  is  a  very  important  etiological  factor,  and  in  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  care,  a  rheumatic  family 
history  was  obtained.  Of  the  other  important  causes,  the  most  frequent 
are  living  in  damp  dwellings,  direct  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  poor 
hygienic  surroundings,  and  insufficient  food.  While  seen  among  all 
classes,  rheumatism  is  more  common  among  those  who  are  badly  housed. 
Attacks  of  rheumatism  occur  at  all  seasons,  but  are  much  more  fre(|uent 
in  the  spring  months.  One  attack  strongly  predisposes  to  a  second,  and 
in  most  cases  there  is  a  history  of  a  large  number  of  attacks  of  greater 
or  less  severity.  Among  my  own  patients,  girls  have  been  affected  with 
greater  frequency  than  boys. 

Symptoms. — The  General  and  Articular  Manifestations. — ^The  clini- 
cal types  of  rheumatism  in  children  present  very  notable  contrasts  to 
those  seen  in  adults.  A  typical  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  such 
as  is  seen  in  adult  life,  with  a  sudden  onset,  high  temperature,  Fevere 
inflammation  of  several  joints,  profuse  acid  perspiration,  and  occasional 
delirium,  is  rarely  seen  in  a  child  under  eight  or  ten  years  old.  In  most 
of  the  attacks  in  childhood  the  onset  is  not  very  acute,  the  temperature 
is  but  slightly  elevated — only  100**  or  101.5°  F. — the  swelling  and  pain 
are  moderate,  and  the  redness  is  often  absent.  The  number  of  joints  in- 
volved is  generally  small,  those  most  frequently  affected  being  the  ankles, 
the  knees,  the  small  joints  of  the  foot,  the  wrists,  or  the  elbows.  These 
symptoms  are  often  not  severe  enough  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  and 
only  the  pain  in  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremities  prevents  him  from 
walking.  The  duration  of  these  attacks  is  from  one  to  three  weeks,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  month  most  of  them  recover  even  without  treatment 

Not  infrequently  the  symptoms  are  limited  to  a  single  joint,  usually 
the  hip,  knee,  or  ankle.  Possibly  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity  are 
affected  oftener  than  would  appear,  but  disease  here  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  overlooked  than  when  lameness  is  present.  The  swelling  is  mod- 
erate and  may  not  be  evident  except  on  a  close  examination;  in  some 
cases  there  is  none.  There  is  stiffness  of  the  joint,  as  shown  by  lameness, 
and  there  may  be  so  much  pain  and  soreness  that  the  child  refuses  to 
walk  altogether.  Muscular  spasm  about  the  affected  joint  is  often 
marked,  and  may  be  the  most  striking  objective  symptom.  The  tender- 
ness is  sometimes  localised,  but  it  may  affect  the  ligaments,  tendons,  and 
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even  the  muscles.  These  symptoms  may  persist  for  two  or  three  weeks 
and  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  incipient  tuberculous  disease  of  the  joint. 
Rheumatism  is  distinguished  by  its  more  acute  onset  and  usually  by  the 
presence  of  slight  fever;  some  elevation  of  temperature  being  the  rule, 
though  it  is  not  often  much  over  100°  F.  A  family  history  of  rheu- 
matism, or  a  history  of  previous  similar  attacks  in  the  patient  affecting 
the  same  or  other  joints,  or  other  manifestations  of  rheumatism,  are  also 
of  assistance  in  the  diagnosis.  Occasionally  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the 
disease  extending  to  other  joints,  or  by  the  development  of  endocarditis. 
In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  less  in  the  articulation  than  in  the 
muscles,  and  they  are  dismissed  as  simply  "  growing  pains,"  having  noth- 
ing characteristic  about  them  except  their  occurrence  in  damp  weather. 

Cardiac  Manifestations, — These  may  occur  when  the  articular  symp- 
toms are  very  mild,  and  in  some  cases  when  they  are  entirely  absent. 
The  most  frequent  is  endocarditis.  This  is  much  more  often  seen  in  the 
acute  rheumatism  of  children  than  of  adults,  and  probably  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  all  severe  cases;  if  it  does  not  come  in  tlio  first  attack,  it  is 
likely  to  be  seen  in  the  later  ones.  It  frequently  occurs  with  a  mild 
rheumatic  arthritis,  often  being  unnoticed  until  valvular  disease  of  con- 
siderable severity  has  developed.  Sometimes  there  is  only  high  fever 
with  severe  constitutional  symptoms  of  an  indefinite  character,  but  no 
arthritis,  and  no  suspicion  that  the  attack  is  rheumatic  until  endocar- 
ditis is  discovered.  Such  cases  are  not  infrequent.  If  the  patients  are 
kept  under  observation,  articular  symptoms  are  almost  certain  to  develop 
later,  and  often  there  are  other  manifestations  of  rheumatism,  especially 
chorea. 

Pericarditis  is  much  less  frequent  than  endocarditis,  and  usually  oc- 
curs in  children  over  seven  vears  old.  It  is  often  associated  with  endocar- 
ditis.  The  most  characteristic  form  of  inflammation  in  earlv  life  is  a  sub- 
acute,  dry,  fibrous  form,  often  resulting  in  great  thickening  with  extensive 
adhesions,  and  frequently  in  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac.  When 
once  started  it  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  recurrence  and  persistence. 

The  heart  is  so  frequently  affected  in  the  rheumatism  of  childhood 
that  it  should  be  closely  watched  whenever  articular  symptoms  are  pres- 
ent, no  matter  how  mild  they  may  be;  and  not  only  in  these  cases,  but 
in  all  the  conditions  hereafter  enumerated  with  which  rheumatism  is 
likely  to  be  associated. 

Inflammations  of  other  seroiLS  membranes — the  pleura,  peritonseum, 
and  pia  mater — were  much  more  frequently  ascribed  to  rheumatism  in 
the  past  than  now.  There  is  little  doubt  that  on  rare  occasions  any  one 
of  these  may  be  due  to  rheumatism.  The  pleura  is  most  often  involved, 
but  even  this  is  rare  in  young  children. 

Torticollis  when  it  occurs  acutely  is  frequently  rheumatic.  This 
form  is  characterised  by  its  sudden  development,  continuous  spasm,  the 
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great  amount  of  muscular  soreness,  the  moderate  pain,  and  the  fact  that 
it  usually  disappears  spontaneously  after  a  few  days.  Other  manifesta- 
tions of  muscular  rlieumatism  are  less  characteristic  and  usually  affect 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities. 

Ancemia  is  almost  invariably  seen  in  rheumatic  patients,  both  during 
and  between  the  attacks.  The  effect  of  the  rheumatic  poison  upon  the 
blood  resembles  that  of  malaria.  The  presence  of  anaemia  is  so  evident 
and  its  degree  often  so  marked,  that  one  may  have  great  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  cardiac  murmurs  which  are  haemic  from  those  due  to 
endocarditis. 

Chorea, — In  the  article  upon  Chorea  I  have  already  discussed  the 
association  of  that  disease  with  rheumatism  and  expressed  my  own  belief 
in  a  very  close  relationship  existing  between  them.  Not  very  infre- 
quently chorea  is  the  first  manifestation  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis,  to 
be  followed  soon  by  articular  symptoms  or  by  endocarditis  without  such 
symptoms.  In  other  cases  chorea  and  acute  endocarditis  occur  together 
without  articular  symptoms,  or  all  three  may  be  associated.  Whichever 
of  the  three  conditions  is  first  seen,  the  physician  should  always  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  others.  The  frequency  of  rheumatism  in  choreic 
patients  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  observers ;  in  my  own 
cases  over  fifty-six  per  cent  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  rheumatic 
diathesis. 

Tonsillitis. — The  association  of  tonsillitis  and  pharyngitis  with  rhea- 
matism  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  a  close  one.  Children  who  are  the 
subjects  of  frequent  attacks  sliould  be  regarded  as  possibly  rheumatic, 
and  closely  watched  for  other  signs  of  that  disease.  Acute  tonsillitis 
often  ushers  in  an  attack  of  rheumatic  arthritis,  and  occasionally  acute 
endocarditis  without  articular  s>Tnptoms.  The  nature  of  the  relationship 
is  not  yet  fully  explained ;  by  many  the  tonsils  are  regarded  as  the  struc- 
tures through  which  the  rheumatic  poison  is  absorbed. 

Subcutaneous  Tendinous  Nodules. — General  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  these  as  a  manifestation  of  rheumatism  by  Barlow  and  Warner,  in 
1881,  who  described  them  as  "  oval,  semi-transparent,  fibrous  bodies  like 
boiled  sago  grains."  They  are  most  frequently  found  at  the  back  of  the 
elbow,  over  the  malleoli,  at  the  margin  of  the  patella;  occasionally  on 
the  extensor  tendons  of  the  hands,  fingers,  or  toes,  or  over  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  or  the  scapulae.  They  are  composed  of  fibrin, 
cells,  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  large  pin's  head  to  a 
small  bean,  sometimes  being  as  large  as  an  almond.  The  nodules  may 
come  in  crops,  lasting  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  disappearing,  or  they 
may  last  for  months.  An  eruption  of  nodules  is  usually  coincident  with 
other  rheumatic  manifestations.  These  nodules  are  better  felt  than 
seen,  although  they  may  be  visible  if  the  skin  is  tightly  drawn.  They  arc 
certainly  not  common  in  this  country;  and  although  I  have  made  it  a 
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rule  to  examine  rheumatic  patients  for  them,  I  have  seen  them  but 
seldom,  and  they  have  been  prominent  in  only  two  or  three  eases.  This, 
I  think,  has  also  been  the  experience  of  most  observers  in  New  York. 
From  published  reports,  however,  they  appear  to  be  much  more  frequent 
in  England.  There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  connection  of  these 
nodules  with  rheumatism. 

Erythema. — The  connection  between  rheumatism  and  the  various 
forms  of  erythema — marginatum,  papulatum,  and  nodosum — has  been 
very  clearly  shown  by  Cheadle.  None  of  tliese  are  frequent  conditions  in 
childhood,  but  when  seen  they  should  always  suggest  rheumatism. 

Purpura.  —  Tlie  association  of  purpura  with  rheumatism  is  so 
frequent  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  two  conditions.  Rlieumatic  purpura,  liowever,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  other  forms  of  purpura,  and  is  a  mucli  less  frequent 
disease. 

Diagnosis. — In  order  to  recognise  rheumatism  in  a  child,  one  must 
free  his  mind  from  preconceived  notions  of  the  disease  drawn  from  its 
manifestations  in  adults,  as  very  few  cases  correspond  to  tlie  adult  type 
of  acute  rheumatism.  In  early  life  the  disease  is  recognised  not  by  any 
one  or  two  special  symptoms,  but  by  the  association  or  combination  of  a 
number  of  conditions  which  may  appear  unrelated.  In  determining 
whether  or  not  any  given  set  of  symptoms  is  due  to  rheumatism,  one 
should  consider:  (1)  Tlie  family  history,  since  in  early  life  heredity  is 
so  important  an  etiological  factor;  (2)  the  previous  history  of  the  pa- 
tient, not  only  as  regards  articular  pains  and  swelling,  the  slight  joint- 
stiff  ness  without  swelling,  the  indefinite  wandering  pains  in  damp 
weather,  and  the  so-called  growing  pains,  but  also  the  previous  existence 
of  chorea,  frequent  attacks  of  tonsillitis,  torticollis,  or  erythema;  (3) 
the  examination  of  the  patient,  which  should  include  a  careful  search 
for  tendinous  nodules,  as  well  as  a  thorough  examination  of  the  heart 
for  signs  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  and,  in  cases  which  are  at  all 
acute,  the  temperature.  In  doubtful  cases  with  monarticular  symptoms 
much  importance  is  to  he  attached  to  the  presence  of  slight  fever,  the 
abrupt  onset,  and  tenderness  of  tlie  neighbouring  muscles  and  tendons — 
all  occurring  without  a  history  of  traumatism.  Rheumatism  is  more 
often  overlooked  than  confounded  with  other  diseases ;  although  in  child- 
hood niultij)le  neuritis  and  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  bone  disease  are 
often  mistaken  for  it,  and  in  infancy  the  same  is  true  of  scur\7.  The 
extreme  in  frequency  of  rheumatism  during  the  first  two  years  of  life 
should  always  make  one  sceptical  regarding  it.  In  an  infant,  when  the 
symptoms  are  confined  to  the  legs  and  are  not  accompanied  by  fever,  they 
are  almost  certain  to  be  due  to  scurvy,  even  though  the  gums  are  normal 
and  ecchymoses  have  not  yet  appeared.    Multiple  gonococcus  arthritis  has 

often  been  diagnosticated  rheumatism. 
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Prognosis. — Rheumatism  in  a  child  is  in  itself  seldom  if  ever  danger- 
ous to  life.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  articular  symptoms  sood 
disappear,  even  without  special  treatment.  The  danger  from  the  disease 
consists  in  its  cardiac  complications.  One  attack  of  rheumatism  is  almost 
certain  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  when  once  the  heart  has  been 
affected  its  lesions  are  likely  to  increase  with  each  recurrence  of  the 
disease. 

Treatment. — Rheumatism  in  children  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  its  relation  to  cardiac  disease.  Cardiac  complications  are  so  fre- 
quent and  so  serious  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  avert 
rheumatism  from  those  who  by  inheritance  are  especially  predisposed  to 
it,  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  a  child  who  has  bnce  had  the  disease,  and 
during  an  attack  to  prevent  the  heart  from  becoming  involved.  The 
relation  of  diet  to  rheumatism  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  The  best 
opinion  at  the  present  time  is  that  there  is  no  very  close  connection 
l)etween  the  two.  The  underclothing  should  be  of  flannel  during  the 
entire  year,  in  summer  the  lightest  weight  being  worn.  The  feet  should 
be  carefully  protected,  and  exposure  in  damp  weather  avoided.  Indoor 
occupations  should  be  chosen  for  rheumatic  boys. 

The. tendency  to  recurrence  is  so  strong  in  this  disease  that  a  child  of 
rheumatic  antecedents,  who  has  shown  in  the  various  ways  mentioned  a 
marked  predisposition  to  rheumatism,  and  who  has  had  an  attack,  even 
though  a  mild  one,  should,  if  possible,  spend  the  winter  and  spring  in 
some  warm,  dry  climate,  or  even  remain  there  permanently.  Otherwise 
in  most  such  children,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when,  with  the  re- 
peated attacks,  the  heart  will  become  involved. 

To  avert  the  danger  of  cardiac  complications  during  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  or  to  limit  their  extent,  there  are  two  things  which  should 
invariably  be  insisted  on:  First,  to  confine  to  the  house  and  in  a  warm 
room  every  child  with  rheumatic  pains,  no  matter  how  mild ;  secondly, 
if  fever  is  also  present,  to  keep  the  child  in  bed  while  it  continues,  even 
though  it  may  never  be  above  100**  F.  Absolute  rest  and  the  equable 
temperature  thus  secured  are  unquestionably  of  more  importance  than 
anything  else  in  protecting  the  heart  during  a  rheumatic  attack.  With 
these  precautions  must  be  combined  an  early  diagnosis.  In  very  many, 
perhaps  in  most  cases,  the  harm  is  done  before  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  is  suspected,  the  symptoms  being  dismissed  as  of  slight  impor- 
tance because  the  articular  manifestations  are  not  very  severe.  Children 
who  have  once  had  rheumatism  should  be  closely  watched  during  chorea 
and  other  diseases  related  to  rheumatism,  the  heart  should  be  frequently 
examined,  and  the  physician  should  be  on  the  alert  for  the  first  articular 
symptoms. 

Aside  from  the  measures  just  mentioned,  the  treatment  of  rheuma- 
tism in  childhood  is  to  be  conducted  very  much  like  that  of  adult  life. 
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In  the  most  acute  attacks  either  salicylate  of  soda  (gr.  v  every  three  hours 
to  a  child  of  live  years),  oil  of  wintergreen,  aspirin,  or  salicin  should 
be  given;  as  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  very  acute,  marked  improve- 
ment is  by  no  means  always  obtained  by  these  drugs.  Alkalies  should  be 
given  in  all  cases  in  combination  with  the  specific  remedies,  but  par- 
ticularly in  tliose  in  which  there  is  hyperacidity  of  the  urine.  Either  the 
acetate  or  citrate  of  potassium  or  the  bicarbonate  of  sodium  may  be  used, 
a  sufficient  quantity  being  administered  to  render  the  urine  alkaline. 

Quite  as  important  as  these  drugs  is  the  use  of  general  tonics,  partic- 
ularly iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  These  should  be  given  not  only  between 
attacks  to  fortify  patients  against  their  recurrence,  but  also  in  subacute 
cases  which  are  sometimes  influenced  very  little  or  not  at  all  either  by 
salicylates  or  alkalies. 

CHAPTEK    11. 
DIABETES  MELLITUS. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  attempted  only  a  description  of  the  peculiar 
features  which  diabetes  presents  when  affecting  young  patients.  It  is 
a  very  infrequent  disease  in  children.  Of  1,3()()  (»ases  of  diabetes  col- 
lected by  Pavy,  only  eight  wore  under  ten  years  of  age.  In  a  series 
of  700  cases  collected  by  Prout,  only  one  case  was  under  ten  years.  In 
a  series  of  380  cases  collected  bv  Mev(*r,  onlv  one  case  was  under  ten 
years  of  age. 

Etiology. — Stern,  in  a  series  of  117  collected  cases  of  diabetes  in  chil- 
dren, states  that  47  were  females  and  31  males,  the  sex  in  the  other 
cases  not  being  given.  Although  extremely  rare,  cases  have  been  ob- 
served during  the  Jirst  two  years,  and  even  during  the  first  year  of  life- 
Statistics  on  this  point  are  not  altogether  trustworthy,  since  some  cases 
of  teni])orary  glycosuria  have  certainly  been  included. 

Among  the  etiological  factors,  heredity  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
Pavy  reports  the  case  of  a  child  dying  of  diabetes  at  two  years  in  whose 
family  the  disease  had  existed  for  three  generations.  Instances  have 
heen  recorded  of  the  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  four  or  five  children  of 
the  same  family.  Inherited  gout,  insanity,  and  nervous  diseases  gen- 
erally, may  be  looked  upon  as  factors  in  the  production  of  diabetes.  Sev- 
eral of  the  cases  rej)orted  in  children  have  been  preceded  by  injuries 
received  uj)()n  the  head.  In  a  number  of  my  own  cases  the  disease  has 
followed  the  <M)nsumption  of  large  quantities  of  sugar  for  a  long  time. 
Often  no  a(le<juate  cause  can  Imj  found. 

Symptoms. — The  most  important  early  symptoms  are  thirst,  polyuria, 
and  wasting;  their  development  is  often  quite  rapid.  The  thirst  is 
internee,  often  leading  children  to  drink  four  or  five  pints  of  fluid  a  day. 
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The  amount  of  urine  passed  varies  from  one  to  eight  quarts  daily.  The 
specific  gravity  is  from  1.026  to  1.040,  and  the  usual  amount  of  sugar 
is  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  rarely  more.  Albumin  is  not  infrequently 
present.  Incontinence  of  urine  is  an  important  symptom,  and  often  one 
of  the  earliest  to  be  noticed.  The  wasting  is  usually  quite  rapid,  so  that 
a  child  may  lose  as  much  as  six  or  eight  pounds  in  a  month.  It  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  anaemia.  The  appetite  may  be  poor;  at  times, 
however,  it  is  voracious.  Other  symptoms  of  less  importance  are  a  dry 
mouth,  scanty  perspiration,  irregular  sleep,  occasional  epistaxis,  furuncles 
and  abscesses,  decayed  teeth,  and  genital  irritation. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  much  more  rapid  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  younger  the  child  the  more  rapid  its  progress. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  prove  fatal  in  from  two  to  four  months  from  the 
time  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  marked  to  make  the  diagnosis  possible. 
Very  few  last  more  than  six  months;  occasionally,  however,  one  of  the 
milder  type  may  be  prolonged  from  one  to  two  years. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  continuous  wasting,  which 
may  result  in  a  marked  degree  of  marasmus,  and  prove  fatal.  Some  are 
carried  off  by  intercurrent  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis,  ])ut  the  majority 
die  comatose.  When  coma  develops,  the  case  may  be  considered  hopeless, 
and  death  is  likely  to  be  postponed  but  a  few  days.  The  cause  of  diabetic 
coma  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  but  it  is  usually  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  acetone  bodies  in  the  blood. 

Diagnosis. — Diabetes  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  because  of  the  common 
neglect  of  urinary  examinations  in  children.  The  prominent  8\Tnptoms 
— thirst,  polyuria,  and  wasting — when  associated,  should  always  attract 
attention.  Incontinence  of  urine,  accompanied  by  marked  wasting,  is 
always  suspicious.  In  some  cases  genital  irritation  may  be  the  most 
prominent  early  symptom.  A  positive  diagnosis  is  made  only  by  an 
examination  of  the  urine. 

Prognosis. — In  few  diseases  is  the  prognosis  so  bad  as  in  diabetes  in 
children.  So  high  an  authority  as  Senator  declares  that  diabetes  in 
children  is  hopeless  and  all  treatment  is  useless.  From  a  study  of  sev- 
enty-seven cases.  Stern  reaches  the  same  conclusion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  on  record  in  which  recovery  is  believed  to  have  taken  place. 
The  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  all  terminated  unfavourablv.  In  a 
given  case  the  prognosis,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  is  rendered 
much  worse  by  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  large  amounts  of  diacetic 
and  j3-oxybutyric  acids.  This  condition  is  even  more  serious  than  is  a 
high  percentage  of  sugar ;  that  the  patient  will  then  live  more  than  three 
months  is  highly  improbable. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for.  treatment  are  the  same  in  children 
as  in  adults:  first,  diet;  secondly,  general  hygienic  measures.  From 
the  use  of  drugs  nothing  can  be  expected. 
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Abdomen,  examination  of,  38;  srrowth  of, 
24;    in    riclsets.    250. 

AbsceHS,  alveolar,  267;  cerebral,  731; 
symptoms,  732;  treatment,  734;  cere- 
bral. In  acute  otitis,  8$)9;  Iscblo-rectal, 
431;  mammary,  114;  hepatic,  437;  peri- 
toneal, 443  ;  peritonsillar.  300  ;  psoas,  in 
spinal  carles,  8r>8 ;  retro-<Bsophageal, 
300;  retro-pbaryngeal.  In  Pott's  disease, 
287,  855;  retro-pbaryngeal.  of  infancy, 
305;   subphrenic,   453. 

Abscess,   multiple.    In  newly  born,   84. 

Acetonuria.   004. 

Achondroplasia  (see  Chondbo-dystro- 
PHY),    700. 

Acid,  hydrochloric,  increased  by  lavage, 
334;  hydrochloric,  in  gnstro-enteric  in- 
toxication. :r>9:  hydrochloric.  In  stom- 
ach digestion,  309 ;  In  chronic  gastric 
indigestion,  334. 

Adenitis,  acute,  830;  acute  axillary, 
830;  acute  cervical,  830;  acute  in- 
guinal, 830 ;  cervical,  in  diphtheria. 
070;  in  Influenza,  1073;  in  meuMlcM, 
938;  retro-cesophageal,  30<>:  retro- 
pharyngeal, 284;  simple  acute,  8^(0; 
simple  chronic,  839 :  syphilitic,  840 ; 
tuberculous.    840;    treatment.    84(J. 

Adenoid  vegetations  of  pharynx,  288,  457; 
symptoms.  290  ;  treatment,  292  ;  asthma 
from,  4S5;  cauning  chronic  nasal  ca- 
tarrh, 457;  chronic  laryngitis  with,  409; 
in   rickets.  2r>(;:    with  ad<>nitis,  83i). 

Adenoma    of    uniblUciis,    111. 

Agenesis,  cortical.  747. 

Airing,    when   allowed   out   of  doois,   8. 

Air-space  required   by   infants,   10. 

Alalia.   080. 

Albumin    water,    preparation  of.    100. 

Albuminuria,  orthostatic  or  cyclic,  000 ;  In 
chroulc  ciirdlnc  disease.  5*<5;  in  chronic 
nei>hritls,  019;  in  measles,  938;  in  scar- 
let  fever,   917. 

Alcohol,  as  stimulant,  51;  as  tonic,  52; 
effect  on  breast  milk,  172;  use  of,  in 
diet   of   nurse.    1,30. 

Amaurotic    family    idiocy.    750. 

Amyloid  degen<>ratlon,  in  chronic  bone 
disease.  854;  of  the  Intestines,  380;  of 
the  liver,  389;  of  the  spleen,  380. 


Anffimia,  cardiac  murmurs  in.  503;  fol- 
lowing diphtheria,  982;  pernicious,  818; 
pseudo-leuksemic,  of  infancy,  810;  treat- 
ment, 820;  simple.  813;  treatment,  820; 
in  rickets.  250 :  in  scurvy,  238 ;  in  tu- 
berculosis, 1043 :  preceding  tut>erculo- 
sis.   1031. 

Aneesthesia,  partial,  in  multiple  neuritis, 
803. 

Anfesthetics,  those  best  for  children,  06. 

Anasarca,  general,  in  acute  diffuse  ne- 
phritis, 014;  in  chronic  cardiac  disease, 
585. 

Aneurism.    595. 

Antipyretic    drugs,    51. 

Antipyretics.  49;  in  acute  broncho-pnen- 
monia,   518. 

Antipyrine.  in  chorea.  074;  in  catarrhal 
croup.  4(J4:  in  pertussis,  904;  scaria- 
tiniform  rash   from,   922. 

Antitoxine,  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus, 
91;  eliminated  by  human  milk,  137. 

Anuria,  004. 

Anus.  Assure  of  the,  428;  imperforate, 
115. 

Aorta,  abnormal  origin  of,  571;  aneurism 
of,  595:  atheroma  of,  595;  congenital 
narrowing  of,  in  chlorosis,  815 ;  hypo- 
plasia  of.  595;    thrombosis   of,   505. 

Aortic  insufficiency,   587;    stenosis,    588. 

Aphasia,  functional,  080;  in  acquired 
cerel>ral  paralysis.  754;  after  typhoid 
fever,  1014:  motor,  in  cerebral  tumour, 
737,   738. 

Aphonia,    hysterical,   082. 

Appendicitis,  415;  lesions,  410;  symp- 
toms, 410 ;  diagnosis,  418 :  leucocyte 
count  an  aid  in,  419;  treatment,  410. 

Arm.  paralysis  of,   at  birth,   108. 

Arsenic,  as  a  tonic,  52;  dosage  in  chorea, 
074. 

Arteries,  hypogastric,  in  foetal  circula- 
tion, 504;  hypoplasia  of,  504;  umbilical, 
in  foetal  circulation,  .504. 

Arthritis,  acute,  of  infants.  KW;  acute 
suppurative,  syphilitic.  807 ;  gonococ- 
cns.  034,  eao,  a'»l;  rheumatic.  1080. 

Arthrogryposis   (see  Tetany),  056. 

Artificial  feeding,  178;  vertiM  wet-nnn- 
Ing,  166. 
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ARcarls  lumbricoldes  (sec  Wormh,  Intes- 
tinal), 422. 

AsoiteR,  4r*2;  cbylouH,  4r»2:  in  acute  dif- 
fuse uephrltls,  fill;  lu  olrrhoBis  of 
liver,  430;  with  chronic  peritonitis,  445; 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum, 
447. 

Asphyxia,  death  from,  in  jouuk  children, 
47;  from  overlying,  46;  from  aspiration 
of  food,  46;  from  enlarged  thymus,  40; 
in  convulsions,  6r»4;  In  retro-pharyngeal 
abscess,  286;  in  the  newly  born,  69; 
from  tuberculous  bronchial  lymph 
nodes,  1045:  methods  of  resuscitation, 
72;  sudden,  in  retro-cesophageal  ab- 
scess,  307. 

Aspiration  of  chest  In  empyema.  560. 

Asthma,  485;  etiology,  485;  symptoms, 
485;  diagnosis,  487;  prognosis,  487; 
treatment,  488 ;  catarrhal,  486 ;  with 
adenoids,  291;  simulated  by  tuberculous 
bronchial   glands,   1045. 

Ataxia,  Friedreich's,  794 :  in  multiple 
neuritis,  803. 

Atelectasis,  acquired,  545;  from  C(»mpres- 
sion,  545;  from  obstruction,  545;  in 
delicate  infants,  546;  causing  sudden 
death,  4(i :   congenital,  73. 

Atheroma,  .'>95. 

Athetold  movements.  675;  in  acquired 
cerebral  paralysis,  754  ;  in  birth  paral- 
ysis, 751. 

Athetosis,    675. 

Atresia  ani.   341. 

Atrophy,  infantile  (see  Marasmus),  227; 
muscular,  facial  type.  799;  in  multiple 
neuritis,  803 ;  Juvenile  form,  799 ;  pro- 
gressive muscular,  hand  type,  796 : 
peroneal    type,    797. 

Babcock's  centrifugal  machine,  145. 

Bacillus  of  diphtheria,  969,  990;  dis- 
tribution in  the  body,  972;  in  milk, 
140 ;  in  healthy  throats,  991 ;  In  laryn- 
geal diphtheria.  991 ;  non -virulent, 
991;  of  dysentery  (Bhiga)  in  ileo- 
colitis, acute,  366;  in  gastro-lntestinal 
intoxication,  acute,  349:  of  Bberth,  in 
typhoid  fever,  1009:  Klebs-Loeffler  (see 
B.  Diphtheria),  969;  lactls  aerogenes, 
311 ;  of  PfelflTer,  in  Influenza,  1070 ; 
pseudo-diphtheria,  295;  of  tuberculosis, 
1017;   in  acute  broncho-pneumonia,  491. 

Backwardness,  760. 

Bacteria,  etiology  of  diarrhoea,  349;  in 
human  milk,  137 ;  In  cow's  milk,  139, 
144,  1.51,  153;  means  of  reducing  the 
number  in  cow's  milk,  143 ;  intestinal, 
311. 

Bacterium  coll  communis,  311:  In  appen- 
dicitis,  416;   in   peritonitis,   443. 

Bacterium    lactls   aerogenes,    311. 

Balanitis,  634. 

Band,   abdominal,    1,    3. 

Barley  water,  directions  for  making,  160; 
use  during   first   year,   200. 


Barlow's  disease  (see  SroRHUTrs).  233. 

Bath,  at  birth,  1,  2  ;  cold.  .'»0 :  In  acute 
broncho-pneumonia,  518 :  In  asphyxia  of 
newly  born,  71:  evaporation.  .''•0;  hot, 
56;    hot    air,    56;    vapour,    56;    mustard. 

,  57;  bran,  57;  tepid.  .'>7;  shower.  57: 
cold  sponge,  57;  hot,  in  asphyxia,  i>f 
newly  bom,  71 ;  In  typhoid  fever,  1017. 

Bed-wetting.  641. 

Beef  broth,  160;  extracts,  159;  Juice. 
159;  preparations  of,  ITiQ;  raw  scrape<l, 
160. 

Belladonna,  54 :  elimination  of,  in  milk. 
1.37:    scarlatiniform  rash,    907. 

Bile,    physiological   action   of,   310. 

Bile-ducts,  congenital  malformations  of, 
77. 

Birth  paralyses,  104;  cerebral.  104; 
spinal,    104;    peripheral.    104. 

Bladder,  control  acquired,  (Ml:  exstrophy 
of,  6.*{3;  hsemorrhage  from,  in  newly 
born,  102;  stone  in,  646;  training  to 
control,  4. 

Bleeders,  823. 

Blindness,  hysterical,  681;  stigma  of  di^ 
generation,  771;  transient,  in  pertassls, 
9<X). 

Blood,  circulation  of,  in  early  life.  .W4: 
corpuscles,  red,  809,  corpuscles,  white. 
809 :  diseases  of,  809 ;  haemoglobin. 
978 ;  in  empyema,  .557,  811  :  in  leukae- 
mia, H20 ;  in  measles.  939 ;  in  pernicious 
aniemla,  818 ;  In  pneumonia.  811  ;  in 
pseudo-leukfl^mic  ansemia,  817:  in  scar- 
latina, 919 ;  in  simple  anemia.  814 : 
leucocytes  of,  varieties  of.  810 :  leu- 
cocytosis,  811  :  Plasmodium  malarias  In. 
107.5,   1082:   specific  gravity.  809. 

Blood-vessels,  diseases  of,  595  :  aneurism. 
595 ;  arterial  hypoplasia.  595  :  athero- 
ma, 595 ;  embolism,  595 ;  thrombosis, 
595. 

Boil   (see  Furunculosis),  887. 

Bone-marrow   in   leukaemia,    821. 

Bones,  diseases  of.  850;  In  hereditary 
syphilis.  1054;  in  late  syphilis.  10<>3; 
lesions  of.  In  rickets.  243;  microscopical 
changes  of,  In  rickets.  246;  syphilitic 
diseases  of.  867;  tuberculous  diseases 
of,   852;   etiology,  R52;    lesions,  853. 

Bothriocephalus  latus,  420. 

Bottles,  nursing,  choice  and  care  of,  198. 

Bowels,  haemorrhages  from  (see  H.cmor- 
kha(;k,  Intestinal)  ;  movements  of.  Ir- 
regularity In  times  for,  403 :  training 
to   control    movements,    4. 

Bow-legs   In   rickets,  2.54. 

Bradycardia,   594. 

Brain,  diseases  of,  694  ;  absceas  of,  731 ; 
atrophy  and  sclerosis  of,  749 ;  atrophy 
and  sclerosis  of,  in  acquired  cerebral 
paralysis.  752;  cysts  of,  in  infantile 
cerebral  paralysis,  749;  malformations 
of,  694;  tuberculosis  of,  1029;  tumour 
of.  731:  weight  of,  647. 
Bran  bath,  57. 
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BivaMt.   absct>8M  of,   iu   newly   boru.  11'). 

Breast-feodlnK,    IttH;    schedule    for,    KW. 

BronHt  iiillk  (nee  Milk,  Wuiian*m). 

Breath,  offenNlve,  in  ulcerative  HtomatltiH, 
273. 

Breathing,  noiK.v,  with  adenohis,  21K); 
Htrldulous.  In  dlseaKes  of  the  larynx, 
4iiSy  4<kl,  4G0;  in  retro-cetiophageal  ab- 
Hcess,    3f)0. 

Breck's   feeder,   13. 

Bright's  dltu^ase    (see  Nepiibitis),  611. 

Broniid(>s,    elimination   of,    in    milk,    137. 

Bronchi,  catarrhal  Hpasm  of,  480;  diph- 
theria of,  97r»;  foreign  l)odle8  in,  471; 
lesions  of,  in  acute  broncho-pneumonia, 
494;  lymph  nodes  of,  In  tuberculosis, 
1021,   1()27;    tube   casts  of,  482. 

Bronchial  glands  (sec  also  Lvmi'ii  NodiiIs, 
Bronchial),  enlarged,  cause  of  asthma, 
485;  in  acute  broncho-pneumonia,  5(K); 
reflex   cough    from,   484. 

Bronchitis,  acute  catarrhal,  475;  symp- 
toms, 470;  diagnosis.  478;  treatment, 
479:  prophylaxis,  480;  asthma  follow- 
ing, 48.">  ;  capillary  (see  Buoxciio- 
rxEiMONiA,  AciTK),  492,  502;  attacks 
of  asthma  resembling,  48(» :  chnmlc. 
482:  etiology,  482;  symptoms.  4«3: 
diagnosis,  483;  treatment,  48.3;  chronic, 
bronchiectasis  In,  4H3;  chrcmle.  In 
rickets,  248;  diphtherlllr,  broncho-pneu- 
nionla  in,  512;  tibrlnous.  481;  triNit- 
ment,  4S2:  In  pertussis,  959;  in  typhoid 
fever.  1013;  spasmodic  (see  Asthma), 
48<;:    tubenulous,    10.30. 

Bron<'hIrclnsIs  In  chronic  bronchitis,  4s,3; 
in    broncbo-pneumonla.     chronir,    540. 

Broncho-pneuiiionia,  acute,  492:  bacteri- 
ology, 493:  complications,  513;  com- 
plicating influenza,  512:  diphtheria. 
978;  measles,  512;  pertussis,  959;  rick- 
ets. 24H;  dbiKUosIs.  514;  etiology.  493; 
lesions,  494:  associated.  In  the  lung, 
500;  physbral  signs.  Illustrated,  5<)K; 
protracted  or  persistent  form.  510;  sec- 
ondary pneumonia  with  nu-asles.  512; 
ile<)-<'ontls.  513:  influenza.  512:  per- 
tussis. 511;  jllphtlieria,  512;  prognosis, 
515:  protracted  cases.  510;  symptoms, 
501:  temperature  charts  of,  ,505;  ter- 
minations, 499:  treatment.  517:  prophy- 
laxis. 517. 

Broneho  pneumonia.  chronb\  .540;  lesions, 
,540;  symptoms,  .541;  physical  signs, 
541  :    trc.Mtnu'nt.    542. 

Broncho  -  pn«Mnnonia.  tuberculous.  10*C>, 
\iKU\:  rapid  ciiscs,  108!);  pr^racted 
<'ases,     losi»     (set'     also     TrHKurrLoi's 

I'NKl   .Mi»NIA). 

Broths,    directions   for   making,    1(>0. 
Buhl's    disease.    91. 
Bultermlik.    l.'r,,    20<l.    .TS2. 

Cn  la  mine    lotion.    KK5. 

Cabiill.  biliary.  441;  renal,  027;  pyelitiB 
with,    (528;    vesical,    040. 


Calories,  required  daily  by  healthy  in- 
fants, 178;  method  of  calculating,  178; 
value  of  different  food  stuffs  in,  127, 
179. 

Cancrum     oris     (see     Stomatitis,     Gan- 

UKKNOIS).    279. 

Carbohydrates,    function   of,    in   diet,   125. 
Carcinoma   of  brain,  734;  of  kidney,   622; 

of  stomach,  338. 
Carrel's     apparatus      for      inflating      the 

lungs,  72. 
Casein,    147,  181. 
Caseinogen,    147. 

Casts  in   urine  of  chronic  nephritis.   018. 
Catarrh,    Eustachian,    in    hypertrophy    of 

tonsils,    302;    gastric,    331;    nasal   acute, 

454;     prophylaxis,     450;     chronic,     457; 

with     adenoid     growths,     290;     foreign 

bodies  in   nose,   457;    nasal   polypi,   458; 

rhinitis,   simple  <>hronlc,  458;   syphilitic, 

459;    rhino-pharyngeal,     with    adenoids, 

290. 
Catheters,  sizes  required  for  infants.  598. 
Cellulitis   of  abdominal    wall   with  i>erito- 

nltls,    443;    of    neck,    in    scarlet     fever, 

910. 
Cephalha^matoma,    external,    95;    internal, 

m. 

Cereals,  1(K);  allow<Ml  from  third  to  sixth 
year.    213. 

Cerel)elluiii.  abscess  of,  731;  tumours,  734. 

Cerebral  paralysis,  747;  from  liwmor- 
rhage,  104;  etiology,  104;  lesions,  108; 
symptoms,  105 ;  prognosis,  100 ;  treat- 
ment, lots. 

Cerebro-splnal     menin.Tltis      (see     Mknin- 

<;ITIS.     ACI'TK     CBUKBKO-SI'IXAL),     701. 

Cerebrum,   abscess  of.   731;   tumour,  734. 

Chest.  <.'ircumferen<.'e  of,  20;  development 
of.  23;  •'  funnel  "  chest,  '24:  In  rb'kets, 
251  ;  lateral  depressions  of,  in  adenoids, 
290. 

Cheyn««-Stokes  r«'spIratIon  In  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  70<i;  in  tuberculous 
meningitis,    724. 

Chicken-pox    (see  Varicella),  946. 

Chloral,    dosage   and    admlnlstratUm,   53. 

rhiorosis,  815;  etiology.  815;  lesions, 
815;  symptoms,  815;  prognosis,  816; 
diagnosis,    810;    treatment,    820. 

Cholera  infantum,  301;  symi>toms,  302; 
treatment,  304. 

Chondrodystrophy,   702. 

Chorea,  WK*;  acute  endocarditis  in,  584; 
diagnosis,  584;  endocarditis  in,  672; 
etiology,  VAiO;  following  birth  paralysis, 
751;  typhoid  fever,  1014;  heart  mur- 
murs in,  072;  prognosis  of.  073:  hys- 
terical, 082;  with  adenoids,  *2i)l;  iu 
rheunmtism,  070.  1088;  pathology.  071; 
p(»st-hemlplegie,  070;  in  cerebral  palsy, 
751 ;  prognosis,  073;  relation  to  rheuma- 
tism, 070;  spee<-h  in.  072,  08t{;  symp- 
toms,  671;    treatment,   073. 

Circulation,  changes  in,  at  tdrth,  566; 
foetai,   565;   in    early    life,    565. 
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circulatory  Rystem,  diseases  of  the,  565. 

Citrate  of  soda,    208. 

Claw-hand,   796. 

Cleft  palate,  262. 

Clothing  at  birth,  2;  In  summer,  3;  at 
night,    3;    In    summer   diarrhoea,    356. 

Club-foot    with  spina   bifida,   775. 

Codeine,    dosage   of,    53. 

Cod-Uvcr  oil  as  Ionic,  52. 

Cold,  as  an  antipyretic,  40;  ice  cap,  49; 
sponging,  40 :  pack.  50 ;  bath,  50 ;  irri- 
gation of  the  colon,  50;  In  the  head, 
with  adenoids.  200;  therapeutics  of,  56. 

Cold   sores,   263. 

Colic,  habitual,  197;  Intestinal,  400;  renal, 
627. 

Colitis,  acute  (see  Ilbo-colitis,  Acutk), 
365:  amceblc,  389;  membranous.  372; 
membranous  gastritis    with,    329. 

Collapse,  In  acute  broncho-pneumonia, 
treatment  of,  510;  in  acute  peritonitis. 
467  ;  in  ulcer  of  stomach.  337. 

Collapse,     pulmonary     (see    Atelsctasis. 

ACQUIRBD),    545. 

Colles's  law,  1054. 

Colon,  abnormal  position  of.  342;  con- 
genital atresia  of,  114:  dilatation  of, 
407;  In  rickets,  255;  follicular  ulcers  of, 
370;  hypertrophy  of,  407;  Irrigation  of, 
50,  ((5:  in  gastro-enterlc  intoxication, 
350;  in  acute  ileocolitis,  382;  in  Intes- 
tinal Indigestion,  388;  membranous  in- 
flammation of,  373. 

Colostrum,  128;  corpuscles  of,  128;  com- 
position  of,   128. 

Coma,    In  diabetes   mellltus,   1091. 

Compression-myelitis  (see  Myelitis), 
780. 

Condensed  milk,  cause  of  rickets.  241; 
composition  of,  155;  dilution  of,  for  In- 
fants, 155;  fresh,   155. 

Congenital,  ichthyosis,  875;  myotonia, 
677;  rickets,  257;  syphilis,  1057;  tuber- 
culosis, 1019. 

Conjunctiva,  catarrhal  inflammation  of. 
in  measles,  932 ;  hemorrhage  from.  In 
newly  born,   102. 

Constipation.  In  rickets,  255;  chronic,  401; 
treatment  of,  403 :  dilatation  of  colon 
in,  407 :  anal  Assure  from,  428 ;  early 
symptom  of  rickets,  248 ;  from  defl- 
cient  fat  In  food,  196 ;  in  intussuscep- 
tion. 413. 

Contractures,    hysterical,   (J81. 

Convulsions,  (S49;  symptoms,  651;  diag- 
nosis, 652;  prognosis,  654;  treatment, 
654;  causing  death  without  other  symp- 
toms, 47;  chloral  In,  655;  epileptic.  664; 
hysterical,  682;  In  acquired  cerebral 
paralysis,  753;  in  cerebral  hfemor- 
rhages.  105;  In  congenital  atelectasis, 
75;  In  pertussis,  960;  in  rickets.  256; 
morphine  In,  (r>5;  In  status  lymphat 
Icus.   832. 

Cord,  spinal,  diseases  of,  772;  malforma- 
tions of,  772;  meningitis,  778;  myelitis. 


778;  pressure-paralysis  of,  780;  tnmoan 
of,  793;  weight  of.  647. 

Cord,  umbilical,  care  of,  1;  separation 
of,  2. 

Cornea,  ulcers  of,  in  chronic  lieo-colltis, 
387. 

Corpuscles   of   blood,   809. 

Corysa,  454;  early  symptoms  of  measles, 
931;    syphilitic,   459,    1059. 

Cough,  hysterical,  682;  reflex,  483;  from 
pharyngeal  Irritation,  484;  elongated 
uvula,  484;  from  pharyngeal  mucus. 
484;  from  aural  irritation,  484:  from 
cardiac  disease,  484;  of  puberty.  484; 
periodical,  at  night,  484;  from  Pott'ii 
disease.  484  ;  spasmodic,  in  rotro-OMoph- 
agcal  abscess.  307;  In  tuberculous 
bronchial  glands,  1045;  whooping  (see 
Pertussis).  954. 

Counter-irritants.  54. 

Cow's  milk  (see  Milk),  138. 

Cranlo-tabes.  early  symptom  In  rickets. 
249. 

Cranium,  syphilitic  nodes  on,  870. 

(^ream.  147;  to  secure  different  percent- 
ages of,  148,   149. 

Cream-gauge.   132,   145. 

Cred6*s  method  of  preventing  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  1;  treatment  of  ophthal- 
mia, 88. 

Cretinism,  sporadic,   765. 

Croup,  bronchial,  481;  catarrhal.  462; 
kettle,    60;    spasmodic.    462. 

Croupous  tonsillitis,  2$K». 

Cry,  causes  and  varieties  of,  34;  in  dis- 
eases. 34:   in   colic,   401. 

Cryptorchidism,  633. 

Cups,   dry.   Indications  for,   So. 

Cyanosis,  In  acute  broncho-pneumonln. 
501,  503 ;  In  acute  inanition,  218 ;  In 
chronic  cardiac  disease,  585;  In  congen- 
ital atelectasis,  75;  in  congenital  dis- 
ease of  heart.  571;  in  diphtheritic  pa- 
ralysis, 806;  in  malaria.  1070,  1(^41; 
of  face,  from  pressure  at  root  of  lung, 
1045. 

Cyclic  vomiting,   321. 

Cyst,  of  brain,  734;  of  brain  in  infantile 
cerebral  paralysis,  749. 

Cystlcercl,   420. 


Dactylitis,  syphilitic,  873;  tuberculous. 
865. 

Deaf -mutism,  771;  stigma  of  degenera- 
tion. 771. 

Dcafnefti  following  mumps,  968 ;  with 
adenoids,  290;  with  hypertrophy  of  ton- 
sils, 302;  sudden.  In  late  syphilis,  1064. 

Death,  most  frequent  causes  of.  at  differ- 
ent  ages.   43;   sudden,    causes  of.   44. 

Deformities,  hysterical,  681;  in  rickets, 
250. 

Degeneration,    stigmata  of,    770. 

Deltoid,   paralysis  of,   at  birth.   108. 

Dental   carles,  266. 
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Dentition.  27;  eruption  of  first  teeth,  28; 
eruption  of  permanent  teeth,  29;  de- 
layed, 28;  before  birth,  28;  difficult, 
268;   in  rielcets,  255. 

Dermatitis,  exfoliative,  of  newly  born, 
875;   gangrenous,  886. 

Development,  conditions  interfering  with, 
30:   muscular,   25:  of  body,   15. 

Dew's  method  of  inducing  artificial  res- 
piration. 71. 

Dextro-cardia,    571. 

Diabetes   insipidus.   605. 

Diabetes    moIUtus.    1091. 

Diacetonurla,    604. 

Diagnosis,    general    considerations   In,    31. 

Diapers,   3. 

Diaphragm,    hernia    through,    115. 

Diarrhcea.  general  conshleratlon  of,  343; 
deaths  from  in  N«'w  York  in  five  years, 
343;  prevalence  during  summer,  345; 
impure  milk  as  a  oiuse.  344:  observa- 
tions of  The  Rockefeller  Institute  on 
association  of  feeding  inipun*  milk  and 
dlarrhu^al  disease :  345  et  seq. :  Inflam- 
matory (see  Ileocolitis,  Acttkk 
365 ;  In  chronic  intestinal  Indigestion, 
394  :  in  intestinal  tulM^rculosls.  39'J  ; 
summer,   348. 

Diet  (see  also  FKKi>iN<n,  as  cause  of 
chronic  constipation,  4t)2;  cause  of 
rickets.  241;  In  a<'ut(?  gastro-enterl<*  in- 
fection, 357:  in  jieute  gastric  indiges- 
tion, 327;  in  chronic  constipation,  404: 
in  chronic  gastric  Indigestion,  '^^4:  In 
dental  caries,  2(57 :  In  eczema,  SH."i ;  In  i 
Intestinal  indigestion,  398  ;  in  malnutri- 
tion, 225;  In  rh'kets.  2.'»1>:  In  seurvy. 
241;  of  nurse,   effect  on   milk,    136. 

Dietary    of    the   Infant.    127. 

Digestion,  gastrle,  .308;  duration  of,  310; 
In  Infancy.   309:  Intestinal.  310. 

Digestive   system,   diseases  of   the,   2t52. 

Digitalis.  d(>sage,  52;  In  <*ardiae  dls(>ase, 
580.  591. 

Dilatation   of   the   stonia<-li,    .'{.'{.5. 

Diphtheria.  969 :  l>aclllus  (see  B.vriLLis 
OF  Dii'iiTiiKKiA),  SMiO :  broncho-pneu- 
monia In,  512,  978,  9S6:  bloo<l  In, 
978;  cardlar  failure  In.  9SS:  eardlae 
thrombi  In.  977 :  catarrhal.  973,  979 ; 
complications  and  seiiuela*.  9.sr»;  diag- 
nosis. 9KS;  baeterlologleal.  JMM);  clinical, 
988;  from  pseudo-dlphtherla.  tKH :  dis- 
infection after,  91>5:  distribution  and 
mode  of  <"oniinunl<*atlon,  970;  etiology. 
069;  fibrinous  bron<-bitIs  In,  4N1 :  Ini- 
niunlzatloi».  IKM;  Ileocolitis  in,  9S7:  In- 
cut)atIon,  971  ;  lesbms,  97 "J  :  membrane, 
073:  ineniliranous  gastritis  In.  329; 
proctitis  In.  429;  niyi»cardlt Is  In.  591, 
9SS;  nasal  syringing  in.  IKMJ;  nephritis 
In,  J>77.  9.S5:  of  u'sophagus,  .'104:  otitis 
in.  98r, :  paralysis  after.  987  :  paralysis 
In,  sol  ;  prognosis.  992  :  prophylaxis. 
993:  quarantine.  993;  simulated  after 
tonsillotomy,       ;J04;       symptoms,       978; 


thrombosis  in,  986;  toxins  of,  972; 
treatment,  995;  local,  996;  serum,  997; 
of  children  exposed,  994;  of  snspected 
cases,  994;  laryngeal,  979,  983,  1003; 
nasal,  981,  985 ;  pseudo  (see  I'.SEnDO- 
Diphtheria),  295;  scarlatinal,  904; 
scarlatiniform  erythema  in,  922 ;  ton- 
sillar. 980. 

Diphtheria  antitoxine,  dosage  of,  998 ; 
immunizing  dose  of.  994:  infiuence  on 
mortality  of  cities,  lOOl  ;  local  and 
general  effects  of,  999;  other  treat- 
ment with,  995,  996;  real  and  alleged 
dangers  from.  1000;  strength  of,  997; 
time  of  administration,  998. 

Diplegia,  In  birth  paralysis,  750;  in 
meningeal  ha>morrhage,  106 ;  spastic, 
747. 

Disease,  peculiarities  of.  in  children,  29; 
etiology,  29;  symptomatology  and  diag- 
nosis. 30  ;  pathology,  40  ;  prognosis,  42  ; 
prophylaxis.  47;   therapeutics,  48. 

Diverticulum.    Meckel's.    111. 

Dover's   powder,    dosage   of,    53. 

Dropsy  (see  also  (Kdbma)  ;  in  acute  dif- 
fuse nephritis,  611,  612;  in  chronic  car- 
diac disease,  ,'i80:  in  chrcmic  nephritis, 
619;  in  tu!)erculosls,  KMO;  without 
renal   disease,    231. 

Drugs,  administration  of.  48;  antipyret- 
ics. 49;  elimination  of.  in  breast  milk, 
137 ;  well  borne.  54  ;  not  well  borne, 
54. 

Duct,    ainphalo-mesenteric.    111.    115. 

I)u<*tus  arteriosus,  closure  of,  5(>4;  In 
f(ptal  circulation,  5«>4:  patent,  570; 
venosus,  <*losure  of,  565;  In  fcetal  cir- 
culation.  5«i4. 

Duodenum.    <>ongenltal   atresia    of,    114. 

Dura  mater,  ha>matoma  of,  (598;  throm- 
bosis of  the  sinuses  of,   729. 

Dysentery    (see  Ilko-colitis,  Acute),  365. 

Dysphagia,  hysterb'al,  (JS2:  in  retro- 
pharyngeal   absc««ss,  285. 

Dyspufpa.  evidence  of,  Ji»3;  from  tubercu- 
lous bronchial  lymph  nodes,  1047;  in 
acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  467;  In  ca- 
tarrhal spasm  of  larynx,  463:  in  chronic 
cardbu?  disease,  .5S.5:  Inspiratory,  in 
retro-o»sophageaI  abscess,  .'tt)7 :  from 
pressure  of  abscess  on  pneumogastric, 
307  :  spasmodI<',   in  asthma,  48(i. 


Kar,  anomalies  of.  as  stigmata  of  degen- 
eration, 771;  mlddl<>,  inflammation  of 
(see  Otitis),  894;  in  measles,  938;  in 
scarlet    fever.  91t). 

K<*cliynH>ses  In  pun^ura.  825;  in  scurvy, 
2:W;    In    leukaemia.    822. 

IOchlnoco<'eus  of   liver,   411. 

Kclampsia    (mh*    Convilsionh),    649. 

Ecthyma   gangrenosa.  888. 

Kctocardla.   .571. 

K<*7.enia,  879:  etiolog.v,  879;  diagnosis, 
882;   treatment,    883;   intertrigo,   882. 
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Emboli,  Infectious,  in  malignant  endo- 
carditis,  502. 

Embolism,  595;   in   diphtheria,  986. 

Emphysema,  547;  nymptoms,  548;  acute, 
in  bronchitis  of  infants.  470;  In  acute 
broncho-pneumonia,  500 ;  in  pertussis, 
059. 

Empyema,  554;  lesions,  554;  symptoms, 
55C;  -diagnosis,  «'>57;  treatment,  560;  In 
acute  broncho-pneumonia.   500. 

Enccphalocele.  694 ;  symptoms,  690 ; 
treatment.   606. 

Endarteritis,  syphilitic,  of  brain,  1056; 
tuberculous.  721. 

Endocarditis,  acute  simple,  582;  lesions, 
583  ;  symptoms,  583  ;  treatment,  589  ; 
in  chorea,  582 :  chronic  (see  also 
IlEART,  Valvular  Disease),  584:  f<e- 
tal,  568 ;  in  chorea.  672 :  in  rheuma- 
tism, 1088;  malignant.  591. 

Enematn.  65;  nutrient,  65;  drugs  by,  05; 
astringent.  In  chronic  lleo-colitls.  388; 
In  chronic  constipation,  400;  In  colic, 
401;   injuries  to   rectum   from.    429. 

Enuresis,  641;  etiology,  641;  symptoms, 
642;  treatment,  643;  stigma  of  degen- 
eration.  771. 

Ependymitis,  acute,  in  hydrocephalus, 
743. 

Epidermis,  exfoliation  of,  in  congenital 
Ichthyosis,  876;  exfoliation  of,  In  newly 
born,  875. 

Epilepsy,  663 ;  diagnosis,  667  ;  hysterical, 
682;  In  acquired  cerebral  paralysis,  754: 
in  birth  paralysis.  751;  Insanity  fol- 
lowing, 757  ;  intestinal  putrefaction  in, 
663;  Jacksonian.  in  cerebral  tumour, 
737;  mental  condition  in,  666;  pathol- 
ogy, 664;  prognosis,  667;  status  epi- 
leptlcus,  667:  stigma  of  degeneration, 
771;    symptoms,    6<54;    treatment,   668. 

Epiphyseal  separation  in  acute .  arthri- 
tis, 851;  In  scurvy,  238;  In  syphilis, 
867. 

Epiphyses,  enlargement  of.  In  rickets, 
253;  in  syphilis,  868. 

Epiphysitis,  acute  (see  Arthritis, 
AorTE),  850;  syphilitic,  867.  1055. 

Epispadias.  632. 

Eplstaxls.  4(K);  In  an»mla,  814;  In  per- 
tussis. 958;  in  purpura,  827;  in  scurvy, 
238. 

Epitrochlear  lymph  nodes  In  syphilis, 
1065. 

Erb's  paralysis,  109. 

Erysipelas  In  newly  born,  8.5. 

Erythema,  following  diphtheria  antltox- 
Ine,  1000:  in  Influenza,  1073:  Intertrigo, 
882;  In  Intestinal  Indigestion.  .397;  In 
rheumatism,  1089:  of  the  buttocks  In 
marasmus.  '2X1:  scarlatlnlform.  causes, 
922. 

Estlauder's  operation.  .'WJS. 

Eustncbian  tnh«'  In  acute  otitis.  JSft.'i;  ob- 
struction of.  In  hypertrophy  of  tonsils, 
302. 


Examination  of  sick  child,  ^, 

Exercise,  importance  of.  7;  caution  rf- 
garding,  in  heart  disease,  59():  in  anr- 
mla,  820. 

Exstrophy  of  bladder.  633. 

Eye,  anomalies  of.  as  stigmata  of  degen- 
eration, 771;  keratitis,  interstitial.  Id 
syphilis,  1063:  care  of.  at  birth,  L  ^: 
diphtheritic  paralysis  of.  80t>:  f«rlj 
use.  25;  ectropion  of.  in  congenitnl 
ichthyosis.  875;  inflammation  of.  in 
newly  born.  87  ;  in  measles,  938 :  nys- 
tagmus, 076. 

Face,  asymmetry  of,  as  stigma  of  degtrn- 
eratlon,  771;  expression  of.  in  disease. 
34;  cyanosis  and  oedema  of.  from  pres- 
sure at  root  of  lung,   1045. 

Facial  paralysis  at  birth.  107;  acquired, 
peripheral,  807  :  in  otitis.  9(K). 

Fipces,  311  :  of  milk  diet,  311  :  of  mixod 
diet,    312:    Incontinence   of.    4.32. 

Fat.  determination  of,  in  milk,  i:{3:  In 
the  fseces,  311;  lack  of,  u  cau>ie  of 
rickets,  241:  In  woman's  milk.  131: 
p<>rcentages  of,  in  modification  of  cow's 
milk,  182.  186,  188:  symptoms  from 
deficiency  of,  in  food,  196 :  symptonw 
from  excess  In  food.  195,  197  :  function 
of,   In  diet,   124. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  newly  bom. 
91. 

Feeding,  artificial,  principles  uf.  178: 
rules  for.  190,  199:  schtKlule  for  first 
year,  190 ;  rcr»u»  wet-nursing.  165 ; 
breast,  schedule  for.  168:  othtr  than 
milk,  first  year.  199;  dIflScult  c.iw^ 
first  year,  201 ;  Flnkelstein's  classifica- 
tion, 208 :  dally  dietary  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  months.  210;  for 
healthy  Infants,  second  year.  2f**:  diffi- 
cult cases,  second  year.  211:  frf»m  thinl 
to  sixth  year,  212 :  articles  allowt^ 
212;  articles  forbidden.  213;  daring; 
acute  illness,  214;  In  Infants.  214: 
older  children,  214  :  during  periods  of 
excessive  heat,  XtT* :  by  gavage.  in 
acute  Illness,  215 :  nasal,  63 :  in  arute 
intestinal  indigestion  and  Intoxication. 
357 ;  methods  of,  In  etiology  of  dlar- 
rhcea,  344 ;  mixed,  indications  for.  177 : 
simple    rules    in,    214. 

Feet,  anomalies  of,  as  stigmata  of  degen- 
eration, 771. 

Fever  from  Insufl9iclent  nourishment.  1W: 
inanition,  118  (see  also  TEMPEBAxriEt. 

Finger  (See  Dactylitis). 

Fingers,  clubbing  of,  in  congenital  hfart 
disease,  .572. 

Flnkelstein's  classification  of  nutritional 
disturbances,  208:  **  food  intoxication," 
361. 

Fissure  of  the  anus.  428. 

Fistula,   congenital,   of  the  neck.  394. 

Flatulence,  cause  of  colic,  400;  tn  tntefl- 
tlnal  Indigestion,  306. 
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Flexner's  serum  for  cerebro-Rplnal  menln- 
gitlH,  712  et  seq. 

FGRtnl   cirrulutlon,   r>(J4;   ondocardltiH,   JSCS. 

Fcptus,   evl(leur*»8  of   syphilis   in,   1054. 

Follicles,  solitary    (^ee  Lymph  Nodules). 

Follicular   uUM»r:itlon  of  intestine.   370. 

Fontanel,  bul^inic  of.  in  cerel)ro-spinai 
meuluKitis,  709;  bulging  of.  In  menin- 
geal bflemorrhage,  106 ;  bulging  of,  in 
tuberculous  meningitis,  724;  in  hydro- 
cephalus. 745;  closure  of,  22;  In  cretin- 
ism, 7(»0:   in   rickets.  251. 

Food,  constituents,  123;  protein,  123; 
fats,  124;  carbohydrates,  125;  mineral 
salts,  12C:  water,  120;  farinaceous,  a 
cause  of  eczema,  88,'J:  in  chronic  indi- 
gestion, 334;  second  year,  200;  im- 
proper In  etiology  of  diarrhoea,  344 ; 
of  dental  caries,  207;  regurgitation  of, 
causes  and  treatment.   195. 

Food    diseases,   2.S3. 

Floods,  Infant,  101;  milk.  102;  malted, 
102;  farina<*e<)us,  102;  proprietary,  dan- 
gers of,  122;  cause  of  rickets,  241; 
eau8(»  of  scurvy,  234  ;  usi's  of,  In  chron- 
ic  constipation.    404. 

Foramen  ovale,  closure  of,  5(>5;  function 
of.    in   foetal    life,    .'»«V4:    patent,    5«». 

Foreign  bodies,  swallowing  of,  3.39:  in  the 
larynx.   471. 

Fractures,     green-slick.     In     rickets,     244, 

Freeman's  pasteurizer.  152. 

Fri«»dreich*s    ataxia.    794. 

Fruit,    best    time    for   giving.    211;    during 

second  year,   211;   allowed   during   third 

to    sixth  ,  year.    213;     forbidden    during 

third    to  sixth  year,   213. 
Furunculosis,    8K7  :    In    diab4«tes    mollltus, 

1092. 


Gangrene,  of  the  face.  2H0 ;  of  intestine, 
in  intussusception.  410;  of  lung,  544; 
In  acute  broueho-pneumonla,  500:  In 
lobar  pneumonia.  522;  In  scarlet  fever, 
920;   In   measles.  9:w. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis,  279. 

Oastralgla.  324:  In  malaria.  1080;  In 
spinal    caries,    S.'»0, 

Gastritis,  aeute.  327:  etiology,  327; 
lesions,  Ii27:  syniptunis.  329:  treat- 
ment, o.'>I  :  ehronie.  X\\  :   ulcers  in.  .3(M> ; 

toxle     (see    <;ASTUniS.    ('nlCK«»SIVK»,    329. 

(•as|ro-«»nt«'rItIs  (sei*  Aci^tk  '  Ivtkstinal 
iNiMCKSTidN  and  Int«».\i('.vtiox),  348; 
In    newly    horn.    s;{. 

Gavage.  02:  In  acute  Illness.  215;  in 
acute  inanition.  220:  In  diphtheria. 
995  :    In    premature    Infants,     13. 

Genital    Irritation.  <i45. 

(ienltal  organs,  diseases  of,  031  ;  anom- 
alies of.  ns  stigmata  of  degeneration. 
771:  eare  of.  In  newly  born.  4;  malfor- 
mations of,  (^31;  female,  giingrene  of, 
279:    females,    diseases  of,   tl'MJ;   hs>mor- 


rhage  from,  in  newly  born,  102;  males, 
diseases  of,  034. 

Gingivitis,  in  dental  caries,  207;  hsemor- 
rhagic,    in   scurvy,   236,   237. 

Glands,  bronchial  (see  Lymph  Nodes, 
Bronchial). 

Glands,  lymphatic  (see  Ltmph  Nodes), 
830. 

Glioma  of  brain,  735 ;  of  spinal  cord,  793. 

<«lio-sarcoma  of  brain,  735. 

Glossitis,  265. 

Glottis,   oedema   of  the,  408. 

Gonococcus,  diflferentiation  of,  638;  in 
gonorrhceal  stomatitis,  278 ;  in  speclflc 
urethritis,    0,34;     vaglnltl.s,    637. 

Gout,  its  relation  to  eczema  In  children, 
879. 

Grippe   (see  Influenza),  1070. 

Growing  pains,    rheumatic,    1086. 

Growth,  conditions  interfering  with,  30; 
of  body,   15;  extremities,  21;  trunk.  21. 

Gumma,  syphilitic  (see  Syphilis  Lb- 
8ION8K  1055;  in  syphilitic  bone  dis- 
ease, 871  ;  of  brain,  735. 

Gums,  abscess  of.  2(»7;  bleeding  in  ulcer- 
ative stomatitLs,  273;  inspection  of,  38; 
lancing,  270;  spongy  and  bleeding,  in 
scurvy,  23(J,  237;  in  ulcerative  stomati- 
tis,  273. 

Habit-spasm,    675. 

Habits,    injurious,   089. 

Ha^matemesis,    338. 

HHpmatoma    of    the   sterno-mastoid.    94. 

Ha^maturia,  001;  In  newly  born,  102;  in 
purpura,  820;  In  pyelitis,  020;  In 
si'urvy.  238;  In  tumours  of  kidney,  (J22. 

Haemoglobin,    809. 

Hiemoglobinuria,  002;  epidemic,  91:  par- 
oxysmal,  002. 

Haemophilia.   823. 

ila^moptysis  in   tuberculosis,   10.39. 

Haemorrhage,  from  stomach,  338 ;  In 
hH>mophilla,  823 ;  Intra  -  alveolar,  in 
acute  brom'ho-pneumonia,  490;  Internal, 
causing  sudden  <ieath,  40;  intestinal, 
from  tuberculous  ulcer.  392;  in  typhoid 
fever,  1013;  meningeal,  causing  birth 
paralysis,  747;  In  acquired  cerebral 
I>araiysis,  751;  in  acute  broncho-pneu- 
monia, 513;  in  convulsions.  ((51;  men- 
ingeal, in  pertussis,  958;  meningeal. 
In  purpura,  825 ;  nasal,  in  diphtheria, 
980;  pulmonary,  in  cardiac  <'ases,  .585: 
rectal,  from  ulcer,  4.30 ;  in  leukemia, 
822;  in  measles,  9^^);  in  pertussis,  957; 
in  pernicious  anaemia.  819;  in  purpura, 
825;  in  the  newly  born,  94;  visceral, 
97;  in  scurvy.  233,  235;  in  syphilis, 
1001. 

nprnorrhagie  diseases  of  the  newly  born, 
98. 

Haemorrhoids,  432;  in  chronic  constipa- 
tion.  4a3. 

Hair,  anomalies,  stigmata  of  degener- 
tlon,   771;   in   the  stomach,   340. 
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Hand,   progresslre   muscular   atrophy   of, 

79C. 
Ilauda. 

tiOD, 


A.V- 


1 1 1 


L,  Mo^ 


anomalloH,  Htlgmata  of  dcgenera- 
771. 

Harelip.  2G2. 

Hay  fever.   487. 

Head,  circumference  of,  21;  closure  of 
sutures,  22 ;  closure  of  fontanels,  22 ; 
shape  of,  22;  In  rickets,  250;  examina- 
tion of,  34;  hydrocephalic,  characteris- 
tics of,  744  ;  rotary  and  nodding  spasm 
of,  07C;  sweating  of,   in   rickets.  248. 

Headache,  frequent,  with  adenoids,  201; 
varieties,  684;  diagnosis,  684;  treat- 
ment.   G84. 

Head-banging,  063. 

Hearing,   when  developed,  26. 

Heart,  diseases  of.  5($4;  aneurism  of,  502; 
aortic  disease,  congenital,  570:  area  of 
absolute  cardiac  dulness,  567;  of  rela- 
tive duinosH,  566 ;  auscultation  of.  38 ; 
diphtheritic  paralysis  of,  806;  examina- 
tion of,  567;  hypertrophy  of,  in  valvu- 
lar diseases,  583 ;  in  measles,  038 ;  in 
scarlet  fever,  010;  malformations  of. 
568;  peculiarities  of.  In  early  life,  564; 
persistent  foetal  conditions,  568;  posi- 
tion of  apex  beat,  566;  in  infancy,  566; 
size  and  growth  of,  .'>65;  sounds  of  re- 
duplication, 567  :  sudden  failure  of,  in 
diphtheria,  088;  thrombus  of,  ante-mor- 
tem, 505;  transposition  of,  571;  con- 
genital anomalies  of,  567;  functional 
disorders  of,  504  ;  murmurs  of,  586  ;  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  of,  574.  575;  acci- 
dental, 503;  in  congenital  diseases,  573; 
in  chorea,  671;  in  marasmus,  231; 
valves,  aortic  insufficiency,  587;  aortic 
stenosis,  587;  mitral  insufficiency,  586; 
mitral  stenosis,  587;  congenital  ab- 
sence of  valves,  571;  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency, 588;  valvular  diseases  of  (see 
also  Endocarditis),  582;  chronic  val- 
vular disease  of,  584;  ventricle,  left, 
signs  of  dilatation,  586;  signs  of  hyper- 
trophy, 587;  right,  signs  of  hypertro- 
phy, 587. 

Height,  10;  from  birth  to  sixteenth  year, 
20. 

Hemichorea,    672. 

Hemiplegia  in  acquired  cerebral  paral- 
ysis, 751;  in  birth  paralysis,  747:  in 
meningeal  hemorrhage,  10((;  in  cerebral 
tumour,    737;    spastic,    740. 

Hepatitis,  interstitial,  77;  suppurative. 
437. 

Hermaphroditism,    false,    632. 

Hernia,  cerebri,  605  ;  diaphragmatic,  115  ; 
umbilical,  112. 

Herpes  labialis,  263. 

Herpetic    stomatitis,    271. 

Hiccough,  677;  in  acute  peritonitis,  444; 
in   hysteria,   ^182. 

Hip,   articular  ostitis  of,  850. 

Hip-Joint  disease  (see  Hip,  Articular 
Ostitis  of),  850. 
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History-taking,    31.    | 

Hives  (see  Urticaria).  800. 

Hoarseness  with  adenoids,  201:  in  ca- 
tarrhal spasm  of  larynx,  462:  la  sypb- 
Ills.   1050. 

Hodgkln's  disease.  847. 

Holding-breath   spells.   (M>1. 

Home  modification  of  milk  (see  Miix. 
Modification  of,  at  Homk).  186. 

Hookworm.  425. 

Hutchinson's  teeth  In  late  heredliary 
syphilis,  1062. 

Hydatids  of  liver.  441. 

Hydrencephalocele,   604. 

Hydrocele,   635. 

Hydrocephalus,  740;  In  chronic  basilar 
meningitis.  728;  with  spina  bifida.  742, 
775 ;  acute  (see  Meninijitis.  Tibee- 
CULOUS),  720-727:  chronic  external. 
741;  internal,  740:  congenital.  607: 
intrauterine.  606  :  syphilitic.   1056. 

Hydronephrosis,      607;      traumatic.     628: 


with     malformations     of     kidney.    607: 

with  renal   calculi,   627. 
Hydromyelus,   703. 
Hygiene  of  infancy,   1. 
Hyperesthesia,  general,   in 

meningitis,  707;  in  acute 

787;    hysterical.    681:    in 


cerebnvsplniil 

poliomyelitis. 

multiple   neD- 


ritis,    803;    in    scurvy.    236:    In   spinal 

meningitis,  778. 
Hypermetropia,    stigma    of    degeneration. 

771. 
Jlypertrophy,    muscular   pseudo-,   707. 
Hypodermic   medication,    60;    tlosage  for, 

52. 
Hypodermoclysis,    indications    for.    06. 
Hypospadias,   (S32. 
Hysteria,   680;  symptoms,  (>80:  diagnosis, 

682;  treatment,  683. 
Hystero-epiiepsy,  682, 

Ice,   bag,  56;  cap.  40.  50;  coll,  56. 

Ichthyosis,   congenital.    87,'>. 

Icterus,  450;  in  epidemic  ha^moglobinurta. 
01;  varieties  In  newly  Imrn,  76;  In  mal- 
formation of  the  bile  ducts.  77  ;  Inter- 
stitial hepatitis.  77;  physiological  or 
idiopathic,  78;  differential  diagnosis.  fHK 

Idiocy,  ITiCt;  Mongolian.  758;  amaurotic 
family.    7.'^0;    cretinoid,    750. 

Ileo-colltis,  acute,  3<J5;  etiology,  365;  le- 
sions, 366;  Id  catarrhal,  367;  in  follicu- 
lar, 370;  in  membranous,  372;  associ- 
ated lesions,  374  ;  symptoms,  catarrhal 
form,  374;  with  follicular  ulceration. 
376 ;  membranous  form.  372 ;  diagnosis, 
380 ;  prognosis,  381 ;  treatment.  .%1  ft 
seq. ;  broncho-pneumonia  complicating. 
513;  in  diphtheria,  087;  In  inflnensa, 
1073;    in   measles,  037. 

Ileo-coIltls,  chronic,  384;  lesions,  384; 
symptoms,  386;  diagnosis,  387;  differ- 
ential diagnosis,  387;  prognosis.  388; 
treatment,    388. 

Ileum,  congenital  atresia  of,   114. 
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Imbecility,  756. 

ImiN'tlgo,  bulbous,  in  newiy  born,  92 ; 
(H)ntaKloKa,  880. 

Innnition.   acute,   217. 

Inanition  fever,   118. 

IncubatorH.    12. 

Indican.  in  urine  of  chronic  constipation, 
408 ;  of  chronic  intestinal  indigestion, 
397. 

Indlcanuria,  003. 

Indigestion,  acute  K^Ktric,  32,'>:  etiology, 
325 ;  symptoms,  32ti ;  diagnosis  from 
gastritis,  320;  treatment,  320;  vomiting 
in,  310;  chronic  gastric.  3.T2;  etiology, 
331;  lesions,  332;  symptoms,  In  in- 
fants. ;«2  :  in  older  children,  'XVi ;  prog- 
nosis, 332;  treat luent  In  Infants.  .'<34: 
acute  intestinal,  and  intoxication,  348; 
etiology,  348;  symptoms,  .Vl;  diagno- 
sis, 355 :  prognosis,  3."»5 ;  prophylaxis, 
3.Vi ;  treatment.  llTtd:  Finkelsteln's 
"  food    in  toxica  tlon,**    3."i0. 

Indigestion,  chronic  Intestinal,  303 ;  In 
young  infants,  .'?03;  symptoms,  .'fiM; 
prognosis,  .'JOo;  treatment,  305;  In  older 
children,  300;  symptoms,  ISiW;  treat- 
ment, 308. 

Infant,  care  of  n(?\vly  born,  1;  when 
premature   or  delicate,    10. 

Infant   feeding,    ir*.-). 

Infant  foods,  101. 

Infantilism,    Intestinal.   .^)7. 

Infarctions,    uric   acid,    in    kidney.    010. 

Infectious    diseases,    the    sp<'clflc,    0<»3. 

Influenza,  loTO;  <'tIoi«»gy.  1070;  lesli»ns. 
1070;  symptoms.  1<»70:  with  brouclio- 
pulmouary  eompllcations,  1072 :  pro- 
tracted cases,  1075;  complications  an<l 
sequela^,  1073 ;  ana-nila  in.  1073 ;  diag- 
nosis. 1073;  prognosis.  1074;  treatnn'ut, 
1075 ;  broncl]o-pn<-umonia,  512,  lo72 : 
epidemic,  acuto  otitis  In,  S!)5  ;  scnrlatin- 
iform  erythema  In,  1073;  nephritis  In, 
1073. 

Inhalations,    50;    In    bronchitis,   4ii7. 

Inheritance  a   factor  In  disr.-ise,  20. 

Injections,  rectal,  in  ll«'o-coliils,  .3X2; 
8ut)cutan(>ous.  of  saline  solution  In  chol- 
era  Infantum,   lif'A. 

Insanity,  7t»0 ;  symptoms,  7<i!> ;  following 
typhoid    fever.    lol4. 

Intermittent    f«'ver.    malarial,    1078. 

Intertrigo,   ss-j;  treatment,  SSO. 

Intestinal  oI»st ruction  In  newly  born.  111: 
acut<\   from  Intussusception,  407. 

Intestines,  disease**  of,  311;  amyloid  de- 
generation of.  3V.);  ba<'terla  of,  .311; 
dlg(*stion  in,  310;  haemorrhage  from,  in 
ni'wly  Immu.  lol  ;  In  typhoid,  lol.'i ;  In 
tul>erculo^|s,  ,'RVJ;  b«ngth.  3lo;  mal- 
formntions  of,  .341;  obstruction,  con- 
gcnlial  of.  114;  perforation  of.  in  tu- 
berculous ulcjTs.  ',V.Ht;  In  typhoid  fever, 
1013;  tul)erculosls  of.  .'IfM),  KKM);  eti- 
ology. :VM)\  lesions,  .'JOl ;  symptoms,  392; 
treatment.   :)03. 


Intoxication,  acute  intestinal,  348;  etiol- 
ogy, .348;  lesions,  350;  symptoms,  mild 
form.  .3.51;  relapses,  353;  cases  with- 
out diarrhoea,  354 ;  diagnosis,  355 ; 
prognosis,  355  ;  prophylaxis,  355  ;  treat- 
ment, hygienic.  350 ;  dietetic,  357 ; 
medicinal  and  mechanical,  358 ;  chol- 
era Infantum,  :vn :  etiology,  362; 
symptoms,  302 ;  prognosis,  304 ;  treat- 
ment, 304. 

Intubation,  in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis, 
404:  In  syphilitic  laryngitis,  470;  in  per- 
tussis, 9(>4. 

Intussusception,  407;  etiology,  408;  le- 
sions and  mechanism,  400;  symptoms, 
410;  diagnosis,  414;  prognosis,  414; 
treatment,  415;  laporotomy,  415;  in  the 
dying,  408. 

Invagination  of  intestine  in  intussuscep- 
tion, 410. 

Iodides,  elimination  of,  in  milk,  1.37. 

Iritis,    syphilitic,    10.57. 

Iron,    preparations   of,   52. 

Irrigation.  Intestinal,  in  chronic  indiges- 
tion. .'tOO;  as  antipyretic,  50;  of  the 
colon,    method  of,  05. 

l8<*hlo-rectal  abscess,   431. 

Jaundice  (see  also  ICTBKfs),  70;  ca- 
tarrhal. 435  ;  chronic  family,  434. 

Jaw,  ui'crosis  of.  from  alve«>lar  abscess, 
208;  In  gangrenous  stomatitis,  280;  in 
ulcerative   stomatitis.   273. 

Jejunum,    congenital    atresia    of,    114. 

Joints.  dls(>ases  of,  8.50;  hysterical  aflfec- 
tioiis  of,  081;  in  scarlet  fever.  018; 
rheumatism  of.  1080;  suppuratlcm  of, 
in  newly  born.  84;  swelling  of,  in 
scurvy,  2.37;  ecchymos«'s  about,  in 
scurvy,  2.30 ;  tubenrulous  diseases  of, 
S52. 

Junket,   158. 

K«*rnlg's    sign,    707. 

Keratitis,  Interstitial,  in  late  syphilis, 
10.57,   1(H*„3. 

Kidney,  diseases  of,  00<'>;  acute  degen- 
eration of.  Oil;  <'alculi  in.  <i27;  chronic 
congestl<m  of,  010;  cystic,  007;  mov- 
able, 000;  granular  (see  NBriiRiTis, 
CuKoNir),  018;  haemorrhage  from.  In 
newly  born,  102;  In  scurvy,  238;  horse- 
shoe, 007;  hydronephrosis,  0O7;  trau- 
matic, 028;  malformations  and  malpo- 
sitions of.  TiOO;  malignant  tumours  of, 
♦r22;  nephritis,  jicute  difTuse,  Oil;  acute 
exudative.  Oil;  chronic,  018;  perine- 
phritis, 029 :  pyelitis,  024 :  pyoneph- 
rosis, 020 ;  single,  Ot)7 ;  tuberculosis 
of,  021.  10.30;  uric-acid  infarction,  010; 
Id  diphtheria,  077;  In  scarlet  fever,  917. 

Klebs-Lwmer  bacillus  (see  Bacillus  of 
niPHTHKKIA),    909.    991. 

Knee,  articular  ostitis  of,  803;  sympttmis, 
806;  treatment,  807;  subluxation  of, 
in   poliomyelitli,    789;    •welling   of,    In 
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scurvy,    237;    white    swelllDg    of    (see 

Knee,  Articular  Ostitis). 
Knee-jerk,  In  acquired  cerebral  paralysis, 

754;    in    birth    paralysis,    751;    lost,    in 

diphtheritic  paralysis,  806;  in  multiple 

neuritis,   803;   in  tetany,  658. 
Knee-joint  disease   (soe  Knee,  Articular 

Ostitis). 
Knoclc-knee  in  rickets,  254. 
Koplik's  sign  in  measles,  031. 
Kumyss,    157. 
Kyphosis  in  rickets,  252  ;   treatment.  260  ; 

in   spinal   caries,   854. 

Lactalbumin.    131,    146,    150. 

Lactation,  care  of  breasts  during,   166. 

Lactic   acid    milk,    157. 

Lactometer,    author's,    132. 

Landry's   paralysis,    795. 

Laparotomy,  in  acute  peritonitin.  445;  in 
chronic  p«>ritonitis,  with  ascites,  446 : 
in  intussusception,  415  :  in  tuberculous 
peritonitis,  451. 

Laryngismus  stridulus.  650;  in  rickets, 
256;    with   tetany,   656. 

Laryngitis,  acute  catarrhal,  465;  catar- 
rhal, in  measles,  036;  chronic,  468; 
with  adenoid  vegetations  of  pharynx, 
460;  tuberculous,  469;  syphilitic,  469; 
with  new  growths  of  larynx,  470;  spas- 
modic, 462:  submucous  (oedema  of  glot- 
tis),  468. 

Laryngeal  diphtheria,  983;  antltoxine  in, 
998;  intubation  in.  1003;  symptoms  of, 
983. 

Laryngotomy  for  foreign  body  In  larynx, 
471. 

Larynx,  diseases  of,  462:  catarrhal  spasm 
of.  462;  from  long  uvula,  284;  with 
adenoids,  292:  diphtheria  of,  983;  for- 
eign bodies  in,  471 ;  intubation  of. 
1003;  in  measles,  936;  new  growths  of, 
470 ;  spasm  of,  650 ;  stenosis  of,  sim- 
ulated by  tuberculous  glands,  1047 ; 
syphilis  of,  469,  470,  1059;  tubercu- 
losis of,  469. 

Lassar's  paste,  885. 

lavage    (soe   Stomach   Washing). 

Leukemia,   820. 

Leucocytosis,  811:  diagnostic  value,  812; 
in  diphtheria,  078;  in  acute  meningitis, 
711. 

LewPs  method  for  examination  of  wom- 
an's milk,   133. 

Lichen  urticatus  (see  Urticaria),  890; 
tropicus,  877. 

Limewater,  in  modification  of  cow's  milk, 
183. 

Lip,  eczema  of.  264;  perleche,  264:  dis- 
eases of,  263:  herpes  of,  263;  malfor- 
mations of,   2(K2. 

Lisping,  686. 

Liver,  diseases  of,  433;  abscess  of,  437; 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  437;  amyloid 
degeneration  of.  439:  biliary  calculi, 
441  ;   cirrhosis  of,   438 ;   congestion   of, 


437;  interstitial  hepatitis,  77;  enlarged, 
in  congestion,  437  :  in  abscess.  438 ; 
in  cirrhosis  (early).  439;  in  chronic 
cardiac  disease.  581;  fatty,  440:  in  ma- 
rasmus, 229 :  functional  disorders  ot 
436;  hydatids  of,  441;  in  rickets.  2^6; 
In  syphilis.  1055,  10(S5;  In  tut>erculo9is. 
1030;  lardaceous,  430;  malformatloM 
and  malpositions  of.  434 ;  size  and  po- 
sition of,  39,  433;  tuberculosis  of.  1029; 
waxy,  439 ;   weight  of,  in  infancy,  433. 

Lumbar   puncture,   711. 

Lung,  diseases  of,  472:  abscess  of.  ^; 
abscesses  of,  in  acute  broncho-pDen- 
monia,  500:  acute  congestion  of,  Ib 
malaria,  1077:  calcareous  nodules  In, 
1027;  caseous  degeneration  of,  1025; 
collapse  of,  from  compresMluD,  545: 
from  obstruction.  545  :  in  acute  bron- 
cho-pneumonia. 495  :  c()ngi*nital  ileltr- 
tasis  of,  73 :  emphysema  of,  547 :  icatc, 
in  bronchitis  of  Infants,  476:  gunjcrene 
of,  544;  gangrene  of.  In  lobar  pn<>n- 
monla,  522;  hemorrhages  into,  in  new- 
ly born,  99  :  inflation  of.  72 :  Carrel's 
method  of,  72  :  miliary  tubercnloslst  of, 
1033;  peculiarities  in  dis<*ase,  474:  In 
infancy  and  early  childhood.  472 :  phj^ 
leal  examination  of,  473  ;  structure  of, 
473. 

Lymph    nodes,  diseases   of,    830 :   calcare- 
ous cervical,  843  :  bronchial.  1044  :  early 
infection  in  tuberculosis,  1(»21;  enlari^ed 
In  Hodgkln's  disease,  847:  In  malnntri- 
tion,  222:  frtMjuency  of  disease  of.  41; 
inflammation    of    (see    Adknitim).   KSR'. 
In    late    heredlUry    syphilis.    1063;    in 
measles.    938 ;    pseudo-diphtheria.    2H.'i : 
in   scarlet  fever,  916 ;   simple  hyperpla- 
sia   of.     839;    situation     and    drainage 
areas  of  the  groups  of  head  and  neck. 
832;    syphilitic    disease    of.    840;    tuber- 
culous   bronchial,    1()27 :    lesions,    1021. 
1027 :   symptoms.    1031 :    cervical,   tubiT- 
culosls   of,   841  :    mesenteric.    300.   umi 
in  diphtheria,   976;    In   rickets,   256;  in 
tonsillitis,    206 :    epitrochlear,    in    syphi- 
lis,   1063 :    mesenteric,    often    enlarpHl. 
In    marasmus.    229 ;    in    typhoid    fev«>r. 
1010 :    tuberculosis   of.    840 ;    retro-phar- 
yngeal,  abscess  of,  284. 

Lymph  nodules  of  intestines,  ulceration 
of,  376. 

Lymphadenoma    of   stomach,    338. 

Lymphangioma    of    tongue,    2t$3. 

Lymphatlsm  (see  Status  Ltmphatici'S). 
832. 

Lymphocytes,  800. 

Malaria,  1075;  etiology,  1076;  lesions, 
1076;  symptoms,  1077;  diagnosis.  1082: 
prognosis,  1082;  prophylaxis.  1082: 
treatment.  1082;  quinine,  methods  of 
administration,  1083;  acute  pulmonary 
congestion  in,  1077 :  contracted  in 
utero,  1076;  spleen  in,  849. 
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Malformations  as  onuse  of  sudden  death, 
4C. 

Malnutrition.  220;  otiology,  220;  symp- 
toms in  infautH,  221;  Mymptoms  in  older 
children.  222;  diagnosis.  223;  nervous 
factor  in,  227;  prognosis.  224;  treat- 
ment in  infants.  225;  treatment  in  older 
children,    22«. 

Malnutrition,  marasmus,  227. 

Malt  extracts,  use  of.  in  diet  of  nurse. 
136. 

Maltose,  substitute  for  milk  sugar.  125, 
205,   207. 

Malt  soup,  use  of,  with  difficult  feeding 
cases,  207. 

Mania.  760;  acute,  following  typhoid 
fever,   1014. 

Marasmus,  227;  etiology,  228;  lesions. 
228  ;  symptoms.  230  ;  diagnosis,  231  ; 
from  tuberculosis,  232.  1035 ;  prog- 
nosis, 2.'{2:  treatment,  232;  fatty  liver 
in,  440:  Kcueral  cedenia  in,  231;  tuber- 
culosis   resembling,    1031. 

Massage,  Ol^;  in  chronic  const ipntloh.  405; 
in  malnutrition,  226;  of  breasts  to  in- 
crease  milk,   172. 

Mastitis   in    the    newly    born,    113. 

Mastoid  disease,  cerebral  al»sce8s  follow- 
ing,  809:   in  acute  otitis.  898. 

Mastoiditis,  etiology.  898;  symptoms,  898; 
treatment,  901;  dangers  from  opera- 
tion,   901. 

Masturbation,   690. 

Matzoon,    157. 

Measles,  927  :  broncho-pneumonia  compli- 
cating, 512;  comitlications  and  sequelw, 
936;  desquamation,  033;  diagnosis.  9.'t9: 
digestive  system,  937 ;  diphtheria  in, 
937;  duration  of  infe<'tive  period,  J»29: 
ears  in,  HJM,  9:W ;  eruption,  931  :  etiol- 
ogy, 928:  eyes  in,  9;w :  Cterman  (see 
UriiKLLA),  943:  hemorrhage  in,  93J) ; 
hflpmorrhagic,  9.T2 :  heart  In,  9.'i9 :  ileo- 
colitis. 937;  incubation.  929;  invasion. 
931  :  kidneys  in.  939 ;  larynx  in.  936 ; 
lesions,  930 :  lungs.  93(i ;  lymph  nodes. 
938:  mode  of  infection,  930;  mortality. 
940 ;  nervous  system  in,  SKW :  other  in- 
fectious diseases  in.  939;  otitis,  938; 
predisposition,  928 ;  prognosis,  JMO ; 
prophylaxis,  941  :  pseudo-diphtheria  in. 
937;  quarantine  in,  i>41  ;  skin  in,  9:i8 ; 
symptoms,  931  ;  throat,  937  :  treatment, 
iM2 :   tuberculosis  following,  93i). 

Meats,  allowed  from  third  to  sixth  year, 
212:  forbidden  from  third  to  sixth 
year.   21. X 

Meckel's   diverticulum,    111,   342. 

Meconium,    eoniposition   of,   .311. 
Mediastinum,    anterior,    abscess   of.    104<i ; 
tumour    of,    due    to    tuberculous    lymph 
nodes.    1046. 
Mediastlnitis,   577. 
Melancholia.    770. 
Melflpna.    101. 
Membrane,    in   diphtheria,   973. 


Meningeal  hemorrhage.  104.  688,  747. 
Meninges,  diseases  of.  6m. 
Meningitis,     acute. ,  700 ;     ccrcbro-spinal. 
701;    complications    and    sequels.    710; 
course,    duration  and   termination.   709; 
etiology.  702;  lesions,  702;  lumbar  punc- 
ture in.  711.  716;  symptoms.  704;  diag- 
nosis.   711;    prognosis,    710;    treatment, 
712. 
Meningitis,  acute,  from  other  causes  than 
the  meningococcus,  717  ;  pneumococcus, 
717;  influenza,  719;  septic,  719;  in  newly 
bom,    83 :   from   otitis,    899 ;    in    pneu- 
monia, 513,  532 ;  rare,  in  typhoid  fever, 
1014. 
Meningitis,    chronic    basilar,    727;    spinal, 

778;    syphilitic,    1056. 
Meningitis,  tuberculous,  720;  lesions.  720; 
etiology.  721;  symptoms,  723;  duration, 
725;     diagnosis,     725;     prognosis,     727; 
treatment,    727;    lumliar    puncture    in, 
725. 
Meningocele   of   brain.    694;  of  cord,   773. 
Meningo-encephalitis,    748. 
Meningo-myelocele,    774. 
Menstruation,   effect   on   breast   milk.   135. 
Mental    defects,    756;    classitlcation,    75«i; 

diagnosis,  760;   treatment,   762. 
Mercury,    elimination    of,    in    milk,    137; 
ulcerative     stomatitis     from,     273 ;     in 
syphilis,    1068. 
Microcephalus.    697. 
Micro-organisms   in   cow's   milk,   139;   see 

also  Bacteria. 
Micturition,   difficult  or  painful,   646;   fre- 
quency of,  598. 
Miliaria.    877;    papulosa,    877;    treatment, 

878;  rul)ra,  877. 
Milk,  cow's.  138;  average  percentages  of, 
181  :  bacteriological  standard  for.  141  ; 
handling  and  transportation  of.  14.3, 
144 ;  composition  of,  144 ;  average 
percentages  in,  from  different  breeds, 
144,  145;  examination  of,  145:  cream, 
137 ;  contaminated,  cause  of  diar- 
rhopa,  344 ;  differences  from  woman's 
milk,  146:  dried  milk,  156;  essen- 
tials of,  for  Infant  feeding,  138  ;  formu- 
las from  diluting,  188  acq.;  formulas 
reduced  to  percentages,  194 ;  micro-or- 
ganisms in,  139 :  modification  of.  per- 
centage or  American  method  of,  180, 
190;  at  home.  186:  top-milk.  148:  for- 
mulas from  top-milk,  188  neq. ;  sched- 
ule of  percentages  for  first  year,  186 ; 
schedule  showing  quantities  and  in- 
tervals of  feeding,  180;  rules  for  vary- 
ing iH'rcentages,  190 :  modifications  re- 
quired by  particular  symptoms,  195  :  in 
diflicult  cases,  205 ;  in  summer  diar- 
rhoea. IVM ;  in  acute  gastric  indigestion, 
327 :  in  chronic  constipation,  404 :  pas- 
teurisation of,  l.'tO;  pasteurisation  of, 
at  150«  F.,  151  :  protein  of,  123;  sterlll- 
ration  of.  at  212"  F.,  152:  sterilised, 
scurvy    ascriU'd    to,    234 ;    tul>erclc    ba- 
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cilll  in.  1020;  typhoid  contamination 
of.  140;  condensed  (sec  Condensed 
Milk),  ii>4 ;  fermented,  157.  200;  pro- 
tein, 157:  skimmed.  200,  2«')5,  398;  pep- 
tonised,  154 ;  peptonised,  use  of,  154 ; 
dangers  from  prolonged  use  of,  154. 

Millc-laboratories,   184. 

Millc-sugar,  125,  182,  180;  solution,  how 
to  prepare,   109. 

Milk,  woman's,  127;  physical  characters 
of,  127;  colostrum  of,  128;  daily  quan- 
tity of,  128;  average  quantity  at  one 
nursing.  130;  composition  of,  131;  pro- 
tein. 131.  134,  146;  fat,  131;  sugar, 
132;  salts,  132;  reaction,  laS;  specific 
gravity,  133,  134;  average  percentages 
of,  181;  conditions  affecting  composi- 
tion of,  134;  menstruation,  135;  diet, 
135 ;  drugs,  137  ;  pregnancy,  137  :  elim- 
ination of  antitozlne  and  other  protec- 
tive substances,  VAl ;  nervous  impres- 
sions, 137;  examination  of.  132;  varia- 
tions in  quality,  134:  apparatus  for  ex- 
amining. 132,.  133 ;  secretion,  when  es- 
tablished. 127  :  how  to  modify  quantity 
and  quality,  171.  172;  indications  of 
scanty    supply,    109. 

Modified  milk,  from  milk  laboratory,  184: 
schedule  for  feeding  from  birth,  100 ; 
made  at  home  (see  Milk,  Modifica- 
tion OF.  AT  Home). 

Mongolian  idiocy,  758. 

Monoplegia,  in  birth  paralysis,  740 :  in 
cerebral  haemorrhage.  104:  in  cerebral 
tumour,   738. 

Morbus  coxarius  (see  Hip,  Articular 
Ostitis   of).  859. 

Morbus  maculosus   (see  Purpura),  824. 

Morphine,  dosage  of.  53;  dosage  in  con- 
vulsions, 655;  hypodermically  in  cholera 
infantum.  364;  in  gastro-lntestlnal  In- 
toxication. 300. 

Mortality  at  different  ages,  42,  43. 

Mouth,  diseases  of  (see  also  Stomatitis), 
270  seq. :  applications  to,  278 ;  care  of, 
at  birth.  1,  3;  hsemorrhage  from.  In 
newly  born,  102;  hcemorrhages  from,  in 
scurvy,  238;  malformations  of.  262: 
mucous  patches,  In  syphilis,  278, 1060 ; 
"  tapir,"  709 ;   syringing  of,  59. 

Moutji-brea  thing,  with  hypertrophy  of« 
tonsils.  302:  with  adenoids,  291;  with 
retro-phnryngeal  abscess,  285. 

Mucous  membranes,  frequency  of  involve- 
ment in  childhood,  40;   in  rickets,   250. 

Mucous  patches,  syphilitic.  278.  1060. 

Mumps,  965 ;  complications  and  sequels. 
967;  diagnosis.  968:  etiology.  966;  In- 
cubation. 966;  pathology  and  lesions, 
965;  prognosis,  968;  quarantine  in,  969; 
symptoms,  966;    treatment.   9()9. 

Murmurs,  cardiac  (see  Heart  Mur- 
Mirns). 

Muscles,  atrophy  of,  796;  in  multiple, 
neuritis,  803 :  In  myelitis,  779 ;  In  pollo- 
myelitis,  787 ;  contractures  of,    hyster- 


ical, 681;  in  acquired  cerebral  paralysis, 

754 ;    in   birth   paralysis,    750 :  develop. 

ment   of,   25. 
Muscular    atrophies,    different    types   of. 

796. 
Muscular  pseudo-hypertrophy.   798. 
Mustard  bath.  57  :  paste.  54  :  pack.  55. 
Myelitis,  778  ;  symptoms.  779  ;  treatment. 

780;   compression,    from   Pott's  disease. 

780;  diffuse,  779;    transverse.   779. 
Myelocytes    In    leukemia,    821;    in    dlpb> 

theria.   978. 
Myocarditis,  592:  aneurism  in,  593;  toxic, 

in  diphtheria,  807.  986;  in  scarlet  fever, 

919;  in  syphilis.  1056. 
Myotonia,    congenital     (Oppenheim's    di^. 

ease).   800. 
Myotonia,     congenital      (Thomsen's     dis* 

ease),    677. 

Nail-biting,   693. 
Nails   in  syphilis.   1001. 
Neck,  cellulitis  of,  in  scarlatina.  916 ;  wn- 
genital  fistula  of.  304;  wry  iseo  Tobti- 

COLLIS). 

Necrosis  of  bone  In  syphilis.  870.  871. 

Nematodes  (see  Worms.  Inte.stinal), 
422. 

Nephritis,  acute  diffuse.  611;  etiology. 
611;  lesions,  612:  symptoms.  613;  prog- 
nosis, 615;  treatment,  OKJ;  In  broncho- 
pneumonia, 513;  acute  parenchymatous 
type,   613. 

Nephritis,  chronic,  618;  etiology.  618; 
lesions,  618:  symptoms.  619:  of  the 
parenchymatous  type,  619;  of  the  in- 
terstitial type,  619:  diagnosis.  (j20: 
prognosis,  (i20 ;  treatment.  620:  chronic 
diffuse,  with  hydronephrosis.  Ciii): 
chronic  interstitial,  syphilitic.  1057:  In 
diphtheria,  977  :  interstitial  (see  Neph- 
ritis, Chronic),  619;  post-scarlatinal, 
917. 

Nerves,  peripheral,  diseases  of.  800. 

Nervous  impressions,  effect  of,  on  breast 
milk,    137. 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  647  ;  general 
hygiene  of,  5 :  peculiarities  of.  in 
childhood.   647. 

Neuritis,  multiple,  800:  after  diphtheria, 
804:  in  malaria,  1080:  optic,  in  acute 
meningitis,  708;  In  cerebral  tumour, 
738:   with  cerebral  abscess.   733. 

Newly  born,  diseases  of.  68 ;  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  of,  80;  acute  pyogenic 
diseases  of.  81:  atelectasis,  congenital. 
73;  asphyxia  of.  (iS;  blood  In.  pecall- 
arltles  of,  809:  care  of,  1;  diseases  or 
accidents  at  birth.  30;  dermatitis  ex- 
foliativa in,  875;  facial  paralysis  in. 
107;  fatty  degeneration  of,  92:  hapmor- 
rhages  In,  94;  hemorrhagic  disease  of. 
98;  hyperpyrexia  In,  118;  Inanition 
fever  In.  118:  Icterus  In.  76;  Infection 
of,  .'^0 ;  malformations  of,  30:  mastitis 
in,  113  ;  ophthalmia  of.  87 :  pemphigus 
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Id.  02:  pprltonltlM  in,  442;  sclerema  in, 
117;  8kin  of,  875;  ulcer  of  stomach  in, 
336. 

Nightmare,   r»88. 

Night-terrors.  688. 

Nipples,  care  of,  during  lactation,  166 ; 
fissure  of.  bsematemesis  from,  338;  rub- 
ber, choice  of.   108;  care  of,  108. 

Noilding  spasm  of  head,  676. 

Nodes,    lymph    (see   Lymph   Nodes),  830. 

Nodules,  subcutaneous  tendinous,  in  rheu- 
matism,   1088.  • 

Noma  of  face  (see  Stomatitis,  Gaxgre- 
xors),  270:  of  vulva,  640. 

Nose,  diseases  of,  454;  deformities  of. 
in  hereditary  syphilis,  460;  dlflaculty  In 
blowing,  with  adenoids,  290;  diphtheria 
of,  070;  discharge  from,  with  adenoids. 
290;  foreign  bodies  in.  457;  hiemorrhage 
from,  460 ;  In  newly  born,  101 ;  In 
scurvy.  238 ;  In  hereditary  syphilis,  450, 
ia"56 ;  In  late  syphilis,  1064 ;  polypi  In, 
4.18 ;  pseudo-dlphtheria  of,  205 ;  sprays 
for,  58 ;   syringing,   58. 

Nurse,  requisite  qualities  in,  10;  wet  (see 

WeT-NI'RSE). 

Nursery,  temperature  and  ventilation 
pf,  0. 

Nursing,  during  acute  Illness.  214;  dur- 
ing first  days  of  life,  167;  hours  for, 
in  newly  born.  167:  during  Illness.  176; 
importance  of  good  habits  of.  167 ;  un- 
successful, symptoms  of,  168 ;  mater- 
nal, contra-lndlcatlons  for,  166. 

Nursing-bottles,  choice  of,  198:  care  of, 
108. 

Nutrient,    euemata,   (»5. 

Nutrition,  derangements  of.  216;  acute 
inanition.  217;  malnutrition.  220:  ma- 
rasmus. 227:  faulty,  diseases  due  to, 
233;    importance   In   paediatrics.    122. 

Nystagmus.  670:  In  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
106;  In  hy<lro<*ephalus,  745:  In  tuber- 
culous meningitis.  723;  stigma  of  de- 
generation. 771;  with  tumour  of  crura 
cerebri,    7'W. 


Oatmeal   water.   161. 

O'Dwyer's  intubation  set,   1003. 

CKdema.  In  acute  diffuse  nephritis,  613, 
614  :  In  an.'emla.  814  ;  in  chronic  neph- 
ritis, 610  :  In  cardiac  disease,  572 ;  In 
leukaemia.  822;  of  face  from  pressure  at 
root  of  lung.  1(H5:  general.  In  maras- 
mus.   231. 

CEdema  glottldis,  4(W;  rare  in  acute  <«a- 
tarrhal  laryngitis.  465;  In  corrosive 
(Bsophagitls.  .m':   In  quinsy,  .301. 

Gi^sophagltis.  acute,  3(V>;  catarrhal.  3<>5; 
corrosive,    'M)7k 

Gi^sophagus.  diseases  of,  304  :  abscess  be- 
hind, .*W>5:  <'ongenltal  narrowing  of. 
304:  eontrenltal  obstruct  b»n  In.  '.M)4: 
diphtheria  of.  075;  malformations  (»f, 
304;    stricture   of.   304:    thrush    In,    3(M. 
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Oil  enemata,  65 ;  in  chronic  constipation, 
406. 

Omphalitis  In   newly  born,   82. 

Omphalo-mesenteric  duct.   Ill,  342. 

Onychia,    syphilitic,    1050. 

Ophthalmia,  gonorrhaeal,  87;  in  newly 
born,   87;    treatment,   88. 

Opisthotonus,  cervical,  678;  hysterical, 
682;  In  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  705; 
in  birth  paralysis,  750:  in  meningeal 
haemorrhage,  'lOG;  in  chronic  basilar 
meningitis,  728;  in  marasmus,  231;  In 
tuberculous   meningitis,  724. 

Opium,  elimination  of,  in  milk,  137;  in 
acute  intestinal  indigestion  and  in- 
toxication, 360,  364;  in  bronchitis,  481; 
preparations  and  dosage  of,  53. 

Oppenheim's  disease,  800. 

Optic  nerve,  atrophy  of,  in  cerebral  tu- 
mour.   736. 

Orchitis,  in  mumps,  968;  in  specific  ure- 
thritis, 635;  syphilitic,  1057;  tubercu- 
lous.  1030. 

Orthopuoea,  In  chronic  valvular  disease, 
.585;  In  functional  disorders  of  the 
heart,  594. 

Osteo-myeiitis,  acute  (see  Arthritis, 
Acute),  850;  In  newly  born,  84;  tuber- 
culous. 865;  symptoms,  866;  diagnosis, 
867;    treatment,    867. 

Osteo-periostltls.    chronic,    syphilitic,   860. 

Ostitis,  primary,  followed  by  Joint  dis- 
ease, 853;  simulated  by  scurvy,  230. 

Otitis,  acute,  894;  etiology,  894;  lesions, 
895;  symptoms.  896;  complications  and 
sequelae,  898;  treatment,  900;  cerebral 
abscess  in,  732,  890;  thrombosis  of 
lateral  sinus  in,  800;  facial  paralysis 
In,  000;  labyrinth  In,  899;  mastoid  dis- 
ease In,  898;  meningitis  in,  890; 
chronic,  in  late  syphilis.  1064;  reflex 
cough  from,  484;  frequent  attacks  of, 
with  adenoids,  291;  in  influenza,  1075; 
in  scarlet  fever,  016;  in  syphilis,  1057; 
in   typhoid   fever.    1014. 

Overlying,  causing  death  by  asphyxia,  46. 

Oxyurls  vermlcularis  (see  Worms,  Intes- 
tinal), 423. 

Ozaena,  syphilitic,  460,  1064. 

I*achymenlngitis,  acute,  (508;  chronic  (In- 
ternah.  (MW;  syphilitic,  1056;  meningeal 
haemorrhage  from,  (HK);  hapmorrhagic, 
698:    pseudo-membranous.    698. 

Pack.  cold.  40;  hot,  5<l;   mustard,  55. 

Palate,  cleft.  262;  deformities  of,  stig- 
mata of  degeneration,  771;  diphtheritic 
paralysis  of,  805;  hard,  ulceration  of, 
275;  In  late  syphilis,  1064;  soft,  lesions 
of,  in  hereditary  syphilis.  460. 

Pancreas,  ferments  of,  310:  syphilis  of, 
10.57:    tuberi'ulosls    of.    10:J0. 

Paracasein,  formed  from  casein  in  stom- 
ach  digestion.    147. 

Paralysis,  ascending.  795;  atrophic  (see 
POLIOMYELITIS),  782;  birth,   104,  747; 
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atrophy  and  sclerosis  following,  749; 
meulngo  -  euoephalltis,  748;  secondary 
degenerations  following,  740 ;  symp- 
loms,  749;  Erb's,  109;  facial,  107.  807; 
In  acute  otitis,  900;  hysterical.  682;  In 
compression-myelitis.  780;  In  multiple 
neuritis.  802;  in  myelitis,  779;  Landry's. 
795;  of  face  In  newly  born,  107;  of  the 
upper  extremity  In  newly  born,  109; 
peripheral,  104  (see  also  Neuritis, 
Multiple).  800  ;  post  -  diphtheritic, 
987  ;  pseudo-hypertrophlc,  797  ;  simu- 
lated by  scurvy,  237. 

Paralysis.  Infantile  cerebral.  104.  747; 
acute  acquired.  751;  birth,  747;  of 
intra-uterine  origin.  747;  varieties  and 
symptoms,  747,  749.  753 ;  prognosis, 
754;  diagnosis,  755;  treatment,  755. 

Paralysis,  infantile  spinal  (see  Polio- 
myelitis), 782. 

Paraplegia.  Pott's  (see  Myelitis,  Com- 
pression), 780;  spastic.  747. 

Paregoric,  dosage  of,  53. 

Parotitis,   epidemic   (see   Mumps).   965. 

Pasteurised  milk.    150. 

Pathology,  general  considerations  of.  40. 

Pavor  nocturnus.  688. 

Peliosis  rheumatica.   829. 

Pelvis,  deformities  of.  in  rickets.  252. 

Pemphigus,  gangrenosa,  888;  syphilitic, 
1057;  in  newly  born.  92. 

Pepsin  in  stomach  secretion,  309. 

Peptonised  milk,  preparation  of.  154. 

Percentages,  formulas  reduced  to,  194; 
of  ingredients  in  milk  formulas,  how  to 
calculate  them,   187  seq. 

Pericarditis,  576;  acute.  In  broncho-pneu- 
monia. 513;  chronic,  with  adhesions. 
581;  diagnosis,  579;  dry,  577;  external, 
577;  In  newly  born.  83;  In  rheumatism. 
577.  578.  1087;  mediastinal.  577;  prog- 
nosis. 579;  purulent,  577;  sero-flbrinous. 
577;  tuberculous.  577;  with  effusion. 
577;  with  effusion  of  blood,  577;  with 
lobar  pneumonia,  523.  532;  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, 538;  with  transudation  of 
serum.  576. 

Pericardium,  congenital  absence  of,  571; 
tuberculosis  of.  1029. 

Perinephritis,  (>29;  acute  peritonitis  com- 
plicating. 443. 

Peritoneum,  diseases  of,  441:  hemor- 
rhage Into,  in  newly  born,  98;  In  tuber- 
culosis,  1030. 

Peritonitis,  acute,  442;  etiology.  442; 
lesions.  443;  symptoms,  444;  treatment. 
445;  chronic,  non-tuberculous.  445; 
with  ascites,  445:  foetal,  cause  of  mal- 
formations. 342;  in  Intussusception. 
414  ;  in  nowly  born,  82  :  In  suppurative 
appendicitis,  416;  pelvic,  from  gonor- 
rhoea, 638;  tuberculous.  447;  miliary, 
with  general  tuberculosis,  447;  miliary, 
with  ascites,  447;  flbrons  form,  448; 
with  intestinal  ulcers,  391;  with  lobar 
pueumoula,    532. 


Perspiration   (see  Sweating).  875. 

Pertussis.  954;  broncho-pneumonia  in, 
950:  complications,  958:  convaisioD«, 
960;  diagnosis.  961;  etiology.  955; 
hemorrhages  in.  958;  iieo-oolltls  Id. 
960;  incubation.  956:  infective  period, 
956;  lesions.  956;  leucocytosls  in.  9H1: 
paralysis  In,  960;  predl.HiK3sition  to, 
955;  prognosis.  961;  prophylaxis.  9lC; 
symptoms,   956;    treatment.    9t?J. 

Peyer's  patches,  in  typhoid  fever.  1010; 
swollen,  in  acute  lleo-colitls,  3<I7:  tuber- 
culosis of,  391;  ulceration  of.  in  ileo- 
colitis.  370. 

Pharyngitis,  acute.  282:  uvulltis  in,  283; 
chronic  catarrhal,    syphilitic.    1050. 

Pharynx,  diseases  of.  282;  adenoid  vege- 
tations of  vault.  288.  457;  with  ade- 
nitis. 836;  diphtheria  of.  973;  diph- 
theritic paralysis  of,  805:  l«\««iou8  of.  in 
hereditary  syphilis.  450:  reflex  coujrh 
from.  484;  retro-pharyngeal  abscess. 
294;  syphilitic  ulceration  of.  1056; 
syringing  of.   59. 

Phimosis.  631;  reflex  phenomena  from. 
632. 

Phlebitis,  of  dural  sinuses,   7?A\ 

Phosphorus  In   rickets,   20(>. 

Photophobia,  In  influenza.  1071:  in  mea- 
sles, 931  ;  in  tuberculous  meningitis, 
723. 

Phthisis,  chronic.  1027.   1044. 

Physical  examination  of  the  child,  33. 

Pica.   693. 

Pick's  paste,  886. 

Pin  worms  (see  Worms.  Intestinal), 
423  ;   proctitis  from.   420. 

Plasmodium    malarle.    1076. 

Pleura,  effusion  into,  in  acute  nephritis, 
614;   tuberculosis  of.    1023,    1029. 

Pleurisy.  549;  dry.  549:  in  acute  broncho- 
pneumonia. 500;  purulent  (see  Empy- 
ema). 554;  tuberculous,  dry  form,  549; 
with  lobar  pneumonia.  501:  with  serous 
effusion.  551;  Grocco's  sign  in.  552. 

Pleuro-pneumonla.  537;  pericarditis  In, 
576.   578. 

Pneumococcus,  In  broncho-pneumonia.  491, 
492;  lobar  pneumonia,  491:  peritonitis, 
443;  diphtheria,  972,  985:  empyema, 
554 ;  acute  menlngltfs.  717 :  malignant 
endocarditis.  591 ;   pericarditis.  576. 

Pneumonia.  489;  anatomical  varieties  and 
classiflcations  of.  489:  broncho-  (see 
Broncho  -  PNEUMONIA.  Acute).  492; 
catarrhal  (see  Broncho  -  pneumonia. 
Acute).  492;  chronic  interstitial  «»ee 
Broxcho-pneumonia,  Chronic  I,  540; 
in  newly  born,  80;  in  typhoid  fever, 
1013 :  sources  of  infection.  492 :  varie- 
ties, classiflcatlon.  492;  hyf>ostatIc. 
539;  in  marasmus,  229:  lobular  (see 
BkoNCHO  -  PNEUMONIA,  AcuTEi,  492; 
pleuro-  (sec  Pleuro-pneumonia),  537; 
syphilitic.  10.'»5;  tuberculous.  1035 
(see  also  Tuberculosis,   Pneumonla)  ; 
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coarse,  duration,  termination,  1035; 
diaguoslH,  1030:  physical  signs.  1036; 
chronic,   1041. 

Pneumonia,  lobar,  520;  etiology,  520;  fre- 
quency of,  491,  520;  complicating  influ- 
enza, 1072:  complications,  531;  course, 
523:  abortive.  524;  cerebral,  524;  diag- 
nosis, 532 :  lesions.  521  :  lysis,  fre- 
quency of,  527 ;  pathological  dllferen- 
tiatlon  from  broncho-pneumonia,  400 ; 
physical  signs,  520 ;  prognosis.  534 ; 
symptoms,  523 :  cerebral.  528 ;  termi- 
nation. 523:   treatment.  535. 

Pneumothorax  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
1029. 

I*ock,  in   vaccinia.   051:   In  varicella,   947. 

Poisons.   gHKtritiK  from.   327.   329. 

I'oisoning.  stomacb-wusbing  In.   G2. 

I*olIenrephaliti8,  acute,  causing  cerebrol 
paralysis,    752. 

Poliomyelitis,  acute,  782;  etiology,  783: 
lesions.  785;  diagnosis,  79(.»;  extent  and 
distribution  of  primary  paralysis.  789; 
electrical  reactions,  789;  prognosis,  791; 
treatment,  792. 

Polydipsia  In  diabetes  Insipidus.  605; 
mellltus,  10J)1. 

Polypi,  nasal,   458;    rectal.   4;<2. 

Polyuria,  605;  hysterical.  682:  In  diabetes 
insipidus.   605;   mellltus,   10(»l. 

Porencephalus,    697. 

I*ott's  disoaso  (s<»e  Spine.  Caries  of), 
854 :  corvltal,  causing  torticollis.  679 ; 
reflex   cough    In,  484. 

Powders    for    skin.    4. 

Prapcordla.    bulging   of.    5«M5,    587. 

rrcgnan<y,  «'ff<*<t  on  wonuufs  milk.  135, 
137;   effect   on   nursing  oh  I  hi.    175. 

Premature  infants,  management  of,  12; 
results   with.    14. 

Prematurity,   cause  of  marasmus.  22S. 

Pri*i>uce.    a<lbercut,    631. 

Prickly    beat,    S77. 

Proctitis,    429. 

Prognosis,   general  consbleration  of.  42. 

I'rogresslve  muscular  atrc»pby.  han<l  type, 
796:  peroneal  type.  797. 

Prolapsus  ani  (see  also  Rkctim.  Pro- 
LAi'SK  Ml).  4LMJ :  from  proctitis,  430; 
In  Ilt'o-collfls.  375:  In  membranous  Ileo- 
colitis.  .-{79. 

Prophyl.'ixis.   uciH'ral  <'onsl«leratlon  of,   47. 

Protein,  detcniilnatlon  (»f.  In  milk,  134: 
function  In  diet.  12.'J:  In  the  fieces.  312; 
of  \v<Mi»an's  milk,  131  :  of  cow's  milk. 
146:  percentairi's  of.  In  moditlcatlon  of 
cow's  milk.   iss.  193:  vegetable.  124. 

I'roteln   milk.   1.'7. 

Pseudo-dlphtlierla  (see  MKMIUtANOt'H  Tr>N- 
.SN.I.ITIS.     Ltf.'n. 

Pseudo-hypert rophb-   paral.vsis,   797. 
Pseu«I<»-par!i lysis  In  rb-kets,  255;  In  scurvy, 

237:    in    s>i>bills.    hi)s,    10»ll. 
psoas   mIix-.'ss   in   spinal  <"arles,  S."»8. 
IMilMTty.  delMved.  stigma  of  degeneration, 

771;    in    cretins,    76«J;    In   syphilis,    1065; 


effect  of,  on  heart  in  yalrular  disease, 
585,  588;  reflex  cough  of,  484. 

Pulse,  examination  of,  35;  in  early  life, 
565. 

Purpura,  824;  arthritic,  820;  blood  in,  826; 
fulminuns,  828;  gangrenous,  828;  hsm- 
atemesls  in.  827;  hspmorrhagica,  827; 
Henoch's,  828;  primary,  825;  rheumat- 
Ica,  829;  simplex.  824,  827;  symptomatic, 
824;  cachectic,  824;  infectious.  824;  neu- 
rotic,  825;   mechanical,  825;  toxic,  825. 

Pyemia,  in  newly  born,  81;  of  bone  (see 
Arthritis,  Acute),  850. 

Pyelitis,  624. 

Pyelo-cystitis,  624. 

Pyelo-nephritis.   603. 

Pylephlebitis,  437;  cause  of  hepatic  ab- 
scess,   437. 

Pylorus,  hypertrophic  stenosis  of,  313; 
etiology.  313;  symptoms.  313;  diagnosis, 
316;  treatment,  317;  dilated  stomach  In, 
335. 

Pj-ogenic  diseases,  acute.  In  newly  born, 
81;  general  symptoms,  85;  prophylaxis, 
86;  treatment,  87. 

Pyonephrosis    following  pyelitis,    624. 

I*yopneumothorax  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis.  1029. 

Pyuria,  G02;  In  pyelitis,  625. 

Quincke's  lumbar  puncture,  711. 
Quinine,  dosage,  1084:  methods  of  admin- 
istration. 1083;  scarlatlniform  rash,  022. 
Quinsy,    300. 

Rachitis   (see   Rickets),   241. 

Reaction  of  degeneration.  In  Krb's  paral- 
ysis, lib;  in  facial  paralysis.  108;  in 
multiple  neuritis,  803 :  in  poliomyell- 
tlM.    789,   792. 

Rectal  Injections  (see  Kxbmata,  (J5)  ; 
astringent,    383;    oil,    406;    saline,    383. 

Rectal   polypus,   432. 

Rectum,  diseases  of,  426;  administration 
of  drugs  by,  65;  atresia  of,  341;  con- 
genital obstruction  of.  114;  feeding  by, 
<S5 :  haemorrhage  from  ulcers  of,  430 : 
inflammation  of  (see  Proctitih),  429; 
malformations  of.  341 ;  prolapse  of, 
42*1;    ulcers    of.    430. 

Regurgitation  of  food,  causes  of.  In  young 
infants.  105;  nasal,  in  diphtheria,  806, 
981.  989. 

Remittent  fever,  malarial,  1077. 

Renal  calculi,  627:   renal  colic,  628. 

Rennet,   ferment   in   digestion,   309. 

Respiration,  artiflclai.  methods  of.  71.  72; 
Cheyne-Stokes.  in  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis. KfO;  In  meningitis,  tuberculous, 
723;  noisy  at  night  with  adenoids.  290; 
paralysis  of,  in  diphtheria.  806;  rapid- 
ity and  characteristics  of,  472 ;  in  pul- 
monary   tuberculosis,    1042. 

Respiratory  system,  diseases  of,  454. 

Rheumatism,  1(»85 ;  symptoms,  1086;  di- 
agnosis, 1089  ;  treatment,   1090  ;  chorea 
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In,  670.  1088:  endocarditis  in,  582. 
1087 ;  erythema  In,  1089 :  purpura  In, 
829,  1089 :  scarlatinal,  918  ;  simulated 
by  scurvy,  239 ;  subcutaneous  tendinous 
nodules.  1088;  tonsillitis  in,  290.  1088; 
torticollis  in,  679,  1087. 

Rhinitis,  chronic,  457;  simple,  458;  syphil- 
itic. 450;  hypertrophic,  cause  of  asthma. 
485. 

Rhino-pharyngitis,  acute,  454;  in  influ- 
enza,  1072;   with  adenoids,  290. 

Rhino-pharynx,  diphtheria  of,  974.  reflex 
cough  from  Irritation  of,  484 ;  simple 
catarrh  of,   in   acute  otitis,    895. 

Ribs,  beading  of,  early  symptoms  In  riclc- 
ets,  251;  resection  of,  in  empyema,  561. 

Rice  water,  161. 

Riclcets,  241;  etiology,  241;  lesions,  243; 
symptoms,  248;  course  and  termination. 
256;  acute,  257  (see  also  Scorbutus), 
233 ;  congenital,  257 ;  convulsions  in. 
248 ;  diagnosis,  257 ;  from  scurvy,  239, 
258 ;  prognosis,  258 ;  treatment,  259 ;  of 
deformities,  260 ;  dilatation  of  stom- 
ach in,  335;  late,  257;  spleen  in,  248, 
849. 

Ringworm  of  scalp,  893. 

Rdthein  (see' Rubella),  943. 

Roundworms  (see  Worms,  Intestinal), 
422. 

Rubella,  943;  diagnosis,  945;  eruption, 
944;  incubation,  944;  symptoms.  944; 
treatment,    946. 

Rubeola   (sec  Measles),  927. 


Saccharomyces  albicans  In  thrush,  275. 

Saline  solution,  as  rectal  injection.  382; 
subcutaneous  injection  of.  In  cholera  in- 
fantum, 364  ;  in  acute  inanition,  219. 

Saliva,  308. 

Salivation,  In  mumps,  967 ;  in  ulcerative 
stomatitis.    273. 

Salvarsan,    1069. 

Salts,  inorganic,  in  modification  of  cow's 
milk,  183;  mineral,  function  of,  in  diet, 
126;  of  cow's  millc,  147;  of  woman's 
milk,  132. 

Sarcoma,  of  brain,  735;  of  kidney,  622; 
of  spinal  cord,  793 ;  of  stomach,  337. 

Scabies,    891. 

Scalp,  pustular  eczema  of,  886;  ringworm 
of,  893  ;  seborrhopa  of,  878. 

Scarlatina    (sec    Scarlet   Fever),   902. 

Scarlatlniform    erythema,   causes   of,   922. 

Scarlet  fever,  902;  albuminuria  in,  917; 
anglua  in.  914;  blood  in,  919;  cellulitis 
in,  916;  complications  and  sc^uelff,  914; 
desquamation,  909;  diagnosis,  921;  diph- 
theria in.  915,  920:  disinfection  after, 
924;  duration  of  Infective  period,  905; 
eruption,  907;  etiology.  904;  heart  In, 
919;  incubation  of,  905;  invasion.  907; 
Joints  In,  918:  kidneys  In,  917;  lesions, 
906;  lymph  nodes  In,  910:  mode  of  in- 
fection, 905  :  mortality  in,  922 ;  myocar- 


ditis in,  919:  nervous  system  In.  920: 
other  infectious  dl8i>asea  with.  920 :  oti- 
tis in,  916 :  predisposition  to.  904  :  prog- 
nosis, 922;  prophylaxis.  023;  quarantine 
in,  923;  relapses,  recurrences,  and  tu*c- 
ond  attacks,  914;  symptoms.  907,  914: 
surgical,  913;  throat  in,  914:  treatment, 
925. 

Schultze's  method  of  inducing  artificial 
respiration,   71. 

Sclerema,   117;  in  cholera   infantum.  3C.1. 

Scorbutus.  233 :  etiology,  233 :  lesions, 
235 ;  symptoms.  236 :  diagnosis.  2.'J9 : 
treatment,  240;  rickets  with,  239:  sto- 
matitis  in.   274. 

Scrofula  (see  Adenitis,  Tuberculous >, 
840;   (see  TUBERCULOSIS). 

Scurvy   (see  Scorbutus),  233. 

Seborrhcea,   878. 

Senses,  special,  development  of.  25. 

Sepsis  in  newly   born,   81. 

Serous  membranes,  frequency  of  disease 
of,   40. 

Serum-therapy   of  diphtheria.    997. 

Serum-therapy  of  cerebro-splual  meningi- 
tis, 712.  seq. 

Shiga  bacillus  (see  Bacillus  op  Dysen- 
tery), 349.  366. 

Shower   bath.   57. 

Sight,   when  developed.  25. 

Singultus.  677. 

Sinuses  of  dura  mater,  thrombosis  of. 
729;   lateral,   in  otitis,  »>9. 

Skin,  diseases  of,  875:  anomalies  of,  as 
stigmata  of  degeneration,  771:  of  newly 
born,  875;  care  of,  in  newly  born,  4. 

Skull,  asymmetry  of.  In  birth  paralysis. 
751  :  in  rickets.  249 :  sutun^,  separa- 
tion of.  in  hydrocephalus.  743 :  syphi- 
litic nodes  on,  872. 

Sleep,  disorders  of,  686;  disturbed.  7, 
688;  with  hypertrophy  of  tonsils.  .'102; 
in  intestinal  Indigestion,  30<t:  in  rick- 
ets, 248;  with  adenoids.  290:  excessive, 
689 :  inspection  during,  33  proper  peri- 
ods of,  5. 

Sleeplessness,  €86. 

Smallpox,  protection  against  ( see  Vac- 
cination), 948. 

Smegma,  631,  634. 

Smell,  sense  of,  when  developed.   27. 

Snoring,  with  adenoids.  290;  with  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils,  302. 

Snuffles,    syphilitic,   4.j9,    1058. 

Spasm,  carpo-pedal  (see  Tetany  ».  656  :  of 
larynx,  659;  habit,  675:  noddln;;.  of  the 
head,  676;  rotary,  of  the  head,  676: 
vesical,    645. 

Speech,  disorders  of,  685:  when  acquire<l. 


27. 


Spina  bifida,  773 ;  with  cong<f»nital  hydro- 
cephalus.  742. 

Spinal  cord    (see  Cord,   Spinal),   772. 

Spine,  angular  curvature  of.  In  carles, 
857:  caries  of,  854:  symptoms,  8r>5; 
physical    examination,     8.'i6:     diagnosis. 
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858;  treatment,  850;  causing  compres- 
Rion  of  cord,  780;  curvature  of,  in  bip 
disease,  862  ;  hysterical  affections,  ref- 
erable to.  681  ;  in  rickets,  252 :  lateral 
deviation  of,  858;  Pott's  disease  of  (see 
Spine.   Cariks   of),   854. 

Spirochapta  pallida,  in  syphilis,  1052. 

Spleen,  diseases  of,  848;  amyloid  degen- 
eration of,  850;  enlargement  of,  849; 
in  acute  disease,  897;  in  chronic  car- 
diac disease.  581;  In  chronic  disease. 
849;  in  cirrhosis  of  liver.  438;  in  leu- 
kflpmla,  821;  in  malaria.  1080:  in  pseudo- 
leuksmic  aniemia.  817  ;  in  rickets,  248, 
849;  in  simple  anaemia.  814;  in  typhoid 
fever,  1011 ;  with  amyloid  liver.  439 ;  in 
diphtheria,  977;  in  hereditary  syphilis. 
1055;  in  late  syphilis.  1065;  in  tuber- 
culosis, 1040;  new  growths  and  tumours 
of,  850;  position  and  methods  of  exami- 
nation, 848;   weight,  848. 

Sponge  bath,  cold.  57. 

Sponging,  cold,  49. 

Spray,    nasal,   58;   steam.    00. 

Sprue    (see  Thrush).  275. 

Sputum,  means  of  obtaining,  for  examina- 
tion, 1043. 

Stammering,   ($85. 

Staphylococcus,  in  furunculosis,  887 .  In 
acute  broncho-pneumonia,  591  ;  in  diph- 
theria. 972;  in  empyema,  554. 

Starch,  in  the  feces,  test  for.  312;  ob- 
jections to.  as  food  of  young  infants, 
125. 

Status  lymphatlcuH.  46,  832. 

Stenosis,  laryngeal,  in  acute  catarrhal 
laryngitis.  4W»:  in  syphilitic,  470;  of 
pylorus.  319;  dilated  stomach  in,  3.'i5. 

Stercoraceous  vomiting,  in  intussuscep- 
tion.   411. 

St^ilisation  of  milk.  149;  changes  pro- 
duced by.  149;  at  212*»  F..  l.'O;  at  low 
temperature,  151;  Indications  for,  153; 
limitations  of.  153;  methods  of,  152. 

Sterno-mastoid,  hapmatoma  of,  i)4 ;  spasm 
of  (see  Torticollis). 

Stigmata  of  degeneration.  771. 

Stimulants,  52;  alcoholic,  51;  indications. 
51;  contra-lndications.  51;  administra- 
tion, 51. 

Stomach,  diseases  of,  308;  absorption 
from.  310;  bacteria  of,  310;  capacity 
of.  309 ;  congestion  of.  In  acute  intes- 
tinal indigestion  and  intoxication,  .'ioO ; 
development  of,  309 ;  digestion  In,  309 ; 
digestion  in,  309;  dilation  of,  3;i5 ;  in 
chronic  gastric  indigestion.  332 :  in 
rickets,  255 ;  hsemorrhage  from,  3:W : 
In  newly  born.  101  ;  in  scurvy.  238 ;  In- 
flammation of  (se<>  Gahtuitik),  328; 
malformations  and  malpositions  of. 
312;  round  ulcer  of.  in  chlorosis.  815; 
tuberculosis  of,  1030 ;  tumours  of,  337  ; 
ulcer  of.  336 ;  in  newly  born,  336 ; 
from  acute  gastritis,  337  :  tuberculous, 
337  :  round,  perforating,  337. 


Stomach  washing,  in  acute  gastritis,  331; 
in  acute  indigestion,  326;  in  chronic  in- 
digestion, 334 ;  in  acute  intestinal  indi- 
gestion and  intoxication,  358 ;  method, 
62;  indications  for,  63. 

Stomatitis,  aphthous  (see  Hbrpetic  Sto- 
matitis), 271;  catarrhal,  270;  in 
measles.  937;  diphtheritic,  278,  975; 
follicular  (see  IIerpbtic  Stomatitis), 
271  ;  gangrenous.  279  ;  gonococcus,  278  ; 
herpetic.  271  ;  In  newly  born,  84  ;  para- 
sitic (see  THRUSH),  275;  syphilitic, 
278 ;  ulcerative,  272 ;  vesicular  (see 
Herpetic  Stomatitis),  271. 

Stone,  in  the  kidney,  627;  in  the  bladder, 
646. 

Stools,  blood  in,  from  ulcer  of  stomach. 
337;  in  catarrhal  ileocolitis,  374,  376; 
in  membranous  lleo-coUtis.  379;  in  in- 
tussusception, 414;  in  purpura,  827;  fat 
in,  197,  351;  green,  explanation  of,  351; 
in  acute  intestinal  indigestion  and  In- 
toxication, 351.  353;  in  cholera  infan- 
tum. 362;  in  acute  ileocolitis.  374,  376, 
377,  379;  indication  of  Improper  feed-, 
ing,  197;  mucus  in.  in  malnutrition, 
223. 

Strabismus.  In  tuberculous  meningitis, 
724  ;  stigma  of  degeneration,  771 ;  with 
tumour  of  crura  cerebri,  738. 

Streptococcus,  angina  (see  Membraxous 
Tonsillitis),  295;  pyogenes,  in  acute 
broncho-pneumonia,  491;  in  complica- 
tions of  scarlet  fever,  915;  in  derma- 
titis gangrenosa.  888;  In  diphtheria.  972, 
976,  985;  in  empyema,  554;  in  measles, 
937;  in  peritonitis,  acute,  443;  In  pseudo- 
diphtheria,  295;  in  scarlet  fever.  904. 

Stridor,  in  catarrhal  spasm  of  larj'nx, 
463;  in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  466; 
congenital,   116. 

Strophulus  (see  Miliaria  Rubra),  877; 
(see  Urticaria),   890. 

Stupe,    turpentine,  54. 

Stutteriug.  fWtt. 

Sucking.  308;  as  a  bad  habit,   689. 

Sudamina.  877. 

Sudden  death,  chief  causes  of.  44. 

Sugar,  cane,  derivatives  in  digestion,  811; 
substitute  for  milk-sugar,  125.  182;  milk, 
determination  of.  134;  percentage  of, 
in  woman's  milk,  132;  milk,  derivatives 
in  digestion,  311;  percentages  of.  In 
modification  of  cow's  milk,  182;  solu- 
tions, rules  for  making.  187,  188;  stools 
In  difficult  digestion  of.  395  ;  symptoms 
of  excess  of.   in  food,  195,  197. 

Summer  diarrhcea.  348. 

Suppositories,  In  chronic  constipation, 
405;  medicated.  405;  proctitis  from  long 
use  of.   429. 

Suprarenal  capsules,  In  syphilis,  1057;  In 
tu»>erculosl».  1030;  hemorrhage  Into.  98. 

Sutures,  closure  of.  22;  premature  ossifi- 
cation of.  23;  separation  of,  in  hydro- 
cepbnluR,   743. 
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Sweating:,  in  infants,  875;  of  bead  in 
rickets,  248;  in  tuberculosis,  1030. 

Symptomatology,  general  considerations, 
31. 

Synovitis,  acute  purulent  (see  Arthritis, 
Acute),  850;  scarlatinal,  918. 

Syphilis,  1052;  acute  epiphysitis  in,  867: 
acute  osteo-myelltia  in,  868;  bone  le- 
sions In,  867;  chronic  osteo-perlostltis 
In,  860;  dactylitis  in,  873;  of  larynx, 
460;  pseudo-paralysis  in,  868;  spleen  in, 
849:  acquired,  1052. 

Syphilis,  hereditary.  1053;  adenitis  in,  840; 
bones.  1054 ;  CoUes's  law,  1054 ;  com- 
munlcabillty  of,  1054  :  diagnosis,  1065 ; 
etiology,  1053 ;  evidences  of,  in  foetus, 
1057;  hsemorrhages,  1061;  lesions,  1054; 
prognosis,  1066;  prophylaxis,  1067;  pseu- 
do-paralysis. 1061;  rhinitis  of,  459; 
spleen,  1055;  symptoms,  1057:  at  birth, 
77,  1057;  treatment,  1068;  snlvarsan, 
1060;  late  hereditary,  1063;  bones,  1063; 
skin,  1064;  liver,  ia55:  spleen,  1065; 
teeth,  1062;  tertiary,  chronic  laryngitis 
in,  469;  intubation  for,  470. 

Syringe,  nasal,  58 :  for  antltoxlne.  998. 

Syringing,  nasal,  58;  of  mouth  and 
pharynx,  59. 

Syringo-myella,   793. 

Syringo-myelocele,   775. 


Tachycardia,  594. 

Tenia,  cucumeriua  or  elllptlca,  420;  nana, 
420 ;  saginata  or  medlo-camellata,  420 ; 
solium,   420. 

Tapeworms,  420. 

Taste,  when  developed,  27. 

Teeth,  27;  eruption  of  first  set,  28;  per- 
manent set,  29;  presence  of,  at  birth. 
28;  care  of,  3:  decayed  (see  Dental 
Caries.  266)  ;  cause  of  adenitis,  83G : 
delayed.  In  rickets,  255 ;  grinding  of. 
In  Intestinal  indigestion,  396;  Hutch- 
inson's,  In  syphilis,   1062. 

Temperature,  at  birth,  35;  In  childhood, 
36:  subnormal,  36;  raised  by  artificial 
heat,   30;    variations   of,    in    health,   36; 

•  general  consideration  of,  49:  of  nursery, 
9. 

Tenesmus,  from  proctitis,  429:  In  Intus- 
susception, 413;  In  membranous  Ileo- 
colitis, 379:  treatment  of.  283. 

Tent  for  Inhalation  and  vapourisation,  59. 

Testicle,  retraction  of,  with  renal  calculi, 
627;  syphilis  of.  1057:  tuberculosis  of, 
1030:    undescended.    633. 

Tetanus,   in   the  newly  born.  89. 

Tetany,  056. 

Therapeutics,  general  consideration  of, 
48. 

Thomsen's  diseose,   G77. 

Thoracoplasty.   563. 

Thorax,  description  of,  472 :  measure- 
ments of,  20,  24  ;  causes  of  deformity 
of,   24. 


Threadworma  (tee  Worms,  iNTBSTiyAL), 
423. 

Throat,  diseases  of  (see  Phastnx  and 
Tonsils)  ;  importance  of  inspection  of, 
38. 

Thrombosis,  595 ;  cachectic,  of  dural  si- 
nuses. 729 :  in  diphtheria.  977.  986 :  la 
infectious  diseases,  597 ;  inflammatory, 
of  dural  sinuses,  730 ;  of  internal 
Jugular  vein,  597 ;  of  lateral  sinus  in 
acute  otitis,  899 ;  of  sinuses  of  dura 
mater,  730 ;  of  the  aorta.  597  :  of  the 
vena  cava,  597 ;  septic,  of  dural  si- 
nuses,  731. 

Thrush.    275. 

Thymus,  *  abscess  of,  syphilitic.  1057: 
enlargement  of,  causing  convulsions. 
47  ;  in  status  lymphaticus,  832  ;  tut>er- 
culosis  of,   1030. 

Thyroid  extract  in  cretinism.  767. 

Thyroid  gland,  congenital,  absence  of,  in 
cretinism,  768. 

Tibia,  deformities  of,  in  rickets,  254 : 
enlarged  epiphyses  in  rickets.  244 : 
sabre-blade  deformity  in  syphilis, 
870. 

Tinea   tonsurans.   893 ;    treatment.   893. 

Toes,  clubbing  of.  In  congenital  heart  dis- 
ease, 572. 

Tongue,  diseases  of.  264  :  bifid.  263  :  con- 
genital hypertrophy  of,  263  :  epithelial 
desquamation  of,  265 ;  geographical, 
265 :  Inflammation  of,  265 :  malfor- 
mations of,  263 ;  ulcer  of  frenum, 
266. 

Tongue-sucking,  693. 

Tongue-swallowing,  266. 

Tongue-tie,  263. 

Tonics.  52. 

Tonsils,  diseases  of,  294 ;  anatomy  of, 
294 ;  chronic  hypertrophy  of.  301 ; 
diphtheria  of.  975,  981  ;  hypertrophy 
of,  cause  of  asthma.  485  ;  hypertrophy 
of,  in  rickets.  256 :  removal  advised  In 
tuberculous  adenitis.  846 ;  with  ade- 
nitis. 839 ;  membrane  upon,  in  scarlet 
fever,  912. 

Tonsillitis,  membranous  (Pseudo  -  diph- 
theria :  streptococcus  angina :  crou- 
pous tonsillitis),  295:  diagnosis.  296: 
prognosis,  297 ;  treatment.  297  ;  bron- 
cho-pneumonia In.  296  :  follicular.  299 ; 
diagnosis,  300 ;  treatment,  300 ;  In 
rheumatism,  1088 ;  phlegmonous,  300 ; 
u Ice ro- membranous  (Vincent's  angina). 
298. 

Tonsillotomy,  303. 

Top-milk.    148. 

Torticollis,  678 ;  congenital.  679 ;  from 
cervical  I*ott's  disease.  679.  855; 
from  hfematoma  of  stemo-mastoid.  95  ; 
hysterical,  682 :  In  phlegmonous  ton- 
sillitis, 301  :  In  retro-pharyngeal  al>- 
scess.  305 :  malarial,  679 :  rheomatlc, 
679  :  spasmodic.  678. 

Touch,  when  developed,   26. 
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Toxsmia,  in  intestinal  indigestion,  chron- 
ic, 305 ;  vomiting  in,  320 ;  in  acute  gas- 
tric indigestion.  326. 

Toxins,  of  diphttieria,  972.  997. 

Traclieotomy.  for  foreign  l)ody  in  larynx, 
471 :  In  laryngeal  diplitheria.  10u3 ;  in 
retro-cesophageal  abscess,   307. 

Trismus,  in  tetanus,  89. 

Trypsin,  310. 

Tubercle  bacilli  (see  Bacillus  of  Tuber- 
culosis), 1021. 

Tuberculin  test  in  herds.  139 1  in  diag- 
nosis. 1047. 

Tuberculosis,  1017 :  age,  1018 ;  bacillus 
of  (see  Bacillus  of  TtBERCULOSis). 
1017 ;  in  milk,  139 :  bronchial  lymph 
nodes  in.  103U .  clinical  forms  of, 
1031 ;  broncho-pneumonia.  1024.  1035 ; 
chronic  phthisis,  1044 ;  chronic  pul- 
monary, 1041 ;  congenital.  1019 ;  diag- 
nosis of  pulmonary,  1042 :  of  bron- 
chial glands,  1044 ;  general,  1031  ; 
etiology.  1017  :  following  measles.  039 : 
following  pertussis,  962 ;  frequency, 
1017 ;  general,  in  infants.  1031  :  in 
older  children,  1031 :  hemoptysis, 
1039 :  incipient,  symptoms  in,  1031 ; 
intestines,  390.  1030;  Intra-uterine  in- 
fection. 1019;  kidney.  621,  1030;  le- 
sions, 1022  :  mesenteric,  390 ;  miliary, 
of  the  lungs,  1033  :  mode  of  infection, 
1019 ;  of  larynx,  469  ;  of  lymph  nodes, 
cervical,  840;  paths  of  infection, 
1021  ;  pericarditis  In,  577 ;  physical 
signs.  1041  ;  pleura  In.  550.  1029 ;  pre- 
disposing causes,  1018 ;  prognosis, 
1049 ;  prophylaxis,  1050 ;  spleen,  849, 
1030 ;  sputum,  means  of  obtaining, 
1044 ;  treatment,  1051 ;  tuberculin 
tests,  1047  ;  fever  test,  1047  :  ophthal- 
mic test,  1048 ;  cutaneous  test,  1048 ; 
puncture  test,  1048 ;  Inunction  test, 
1048. 

Tuberculous,  adenitis,  840 ;  bronchial 
glands,  1027,  1044,  1046;  meningitis, 
720  ;  nephritis,  621  ;  ostitis,  853  ;  iM'rl- 
carditis,  577  ;  peritonitis,  447  ;  pleu- 
risy, 550;  pneumonia,  1035,  1041. 

Tumour,  abdominal,  in  Intussusception, 
411  ;  in  stenosis  of  pylorus,  315 ;  cere- 
bral, 734;  tuberculous,  1029,  1030; 
fatty,  in  cretinism.  766 ;  of  spinal  cord, 
793 ;  mediastinal,  tuberculous  lymph 
nodes,  1046;  of  spleen,  849,   1065. 

Tunica  vaginalis,  hydrocele  of.  635. 

TuriK'Utine  stupe,  preparation  of.  55. 

Tympanites  In  acute  peritonitis.  444  ;  In 
Intestinal  Indigestion.  396 :  In  rlcl:- 
ets.  255;  in  typhoid  fever,  1011. 

Typhoid  fever,  1009  ;  bacillus  of.  in  milk, 
140;  complications  and  8equela>.  1013; 
diagnosis,  1014 ;  etiology.  1009 :  le- 
sions, 1010;  prognosis.  1015;  scarla- 
tlniform  erythema  In.  922 ;  symptomn. 
1011:  treatment,  1016;  Wldal's  test 
in,  1014. 


ric4;ro-membranous  tonsillitis  (Vincent's 
angina)   298. 

Ulcers,  catarrhal,  of  intestine,  369 ;  fol- 
licular, of  intestine,  370;  following 
tuberculous  adenitis,  844 ;  of  stomach, 
336,  1030;  tuberculous,  of  skin,  844; 
syphilitic,  1064 ;  tuberculous,  of  bron- 
chial lymph  nodes,  1046 ;  tuberculous, 
of  intestine,  390;  typhoid,  1010. 

Umbilical  vessels,  arteritis  in  newly  bom, 
82 :  phlebitis  in  newly  born,  82 ;  fistu- 
la, 111. 

Umbilicus,  hemorrhi^ge  from,  in  newly 
born,  101;  hernia  of,  112;  inflamma- 
tion of  vessels  in  newly  lK>rn,  82 ; 
treatment  of  suppuration,  87  ;  tumours 
of,   110. 

Uriemla,  acute,  in  scarlet  fever,  920 ;  In 
acute  nephritis,  615 ;  In  chronic  neph- 
ritis, 620. 

Urethra,  hsemorrhage  from,  in  newly 
born,  102. 

Urethritis,  634  ;  gonorrhoeal,  634. 

Uric  acid,  in  oarly  infancy,  590  ;  Infarc- 
tions, in  kidney,  610 ;  causing  hematu- 
ria, 102. 

Urine,  acetone  In  (see  Acetonubia).  604; 
arrest  of  secretion  (see  A.nuria),  604; 
albumin  in,  600 ;  blood  in  (see  Hjema- 
TURiA),  601;  "brick  dust"  in,  599; 
composition  of,  599  ;  daily  quantity  of, 
598  ;  diacetic  acid  In,  604  ;  examination 
of,  40 ;  hyperacidity  of,  in  rheumatism, 
1091  ;  incontinence  of,  641  ;  with  ade- 
noids, 291  ;  in  diabetes,  1091  ;  n^tention 
of,  in  myelitis,  779  ;  in  typhoid,  1013 ; 
in  vesical  calculus,  646 ;  indlcan  in 
(see  INDICANURIA).  603;  in  infancy 
and  childhood.  698 ;  methods  of  col- 
lecting, 40,  ((98 ;  microscopical  exam- 
ination of,  599 ;  physical  character  of, 
599;  pus  In  (see  Pyi:ria>,  602;  reac- 
tion of,  599 :  specific  gravity  of,  599 ; 
sugar  In,  600 ;  uric  acid  in,  599. 

Uro-genltal  organs,   tuberculosis  of.   1030. 

Uro-penltal    system,    diseases   of.    598. 

Urticaria.  890;  following  diphtheria 
antltozlne,  1000 ;  in  Influenza,  1073 ;  in 
intestinal  indIg«>stion,  397 ;  papulosa, 
890 ;  scarlatinlform  rash   with.  922. 

Uvula,  bifld,  263  ;  diphtheria  of,  974 ; 
elongation  of,  2H4 ;  cause  of  asthma, 
485 ;  causing  cough.  484 ;  oedema  of, 
282  ;  inflammation  of,  282. 


Vaccination,  984;   choice  of  lymph,   950; 

methods  of,  950;  revacclnntlon,  IM9. 
Viicclnln,    IM8. 
Vaccines,  54. 
VnelnltlH.    0,36;    simple.    636;    gonococcus 

vaginitis.  637. 
Vapour  bath,   56. 
Varlrolla.  046:  xymptoms,  946;  diagnosis, 

048:    gangrenosa,    888,    947;    treatment, 

048. 
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Vegetables,  allowed  from  third  to  sixth 
year,  212 ;  forbidden  from  third  to  sixth 
year,  213. 

Vein,  internal  Jugular,  thrombosis  of,  596; 
umbilical,  564. 

Veins,  abdominal,  dilated  in  cirrhosis  of 
liver,  439;  in  thrombosis  of  vena  cava, 
596. 

Vena  cava,   thrombosis  of,  596. 

Ventricles,  cardiac,  relative  thickness  of, 
566. 

Vertigo,  in  cerebral  abscess,  733;  in  cere- 
bellar tumour,  736;  in  functional  dis- 
orders of  heart,  5&1. 

Vesical,  calculi.  646;  spasm,  645. 

Vincent's    angina     (see    Ulcebo-membra- 

NOUS    TONKILLITIS),     298. 

Viscera,  abdominal,  transposition  of,  342; 
frequency  of  inflammations  of,  41; 
hemorrhages  of.  In  newly  born,  98. 

Voice,  hoarse  or  huslcy,  with  adenoids, 
291;  nasal,  with  hypertrophy  of  ton- 
sils, 302;  with  adenoids,  290;  in  diph- 
theritic paralysis,  806. 

Volvulus,  foetal,  cause  of  malformations, 
842. 

Vomiting,  319;  from  overfllling  the  stom- 
ach, 319;  In  acute  gastric  indigestion, 
319 :  in  hypertrophic  stenosis  of  pylo- 
rus, 314 :  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction. 
319 ;  in  peritonitis,  320 ;  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, 320 ;  at  onset  of  acute  febrile 
disease,  320 ;  from  toxic  substances  in 
the  blood,  320 ;  reflex,  320  :  from  habit, 
320 ;  chronic,  320 ;  of  blood,  in  ulcer  of 
stomach,  337 ;  stereo raceous.  in  Intus- 
susception. 410 :  cyclic.  321 ;  symp- 
toms.   322 ;    treatment,    324. 

Von  Pirquet's  test  for  tuberculosis,  1048. 

Vulvitis,   gangrenous,   640. 


Walking,  causes  which  prevent,  25:  de- 
layed, in  rickets,  255;  when  attempted, 
25. 

Wasting,  in  tuberculosis,  1039;  simple 
(see  Marasmus),  227. 

Water,  function  of,   in  diet,   126. 

Weaning,  174;  time  for,  175;  indications 
for,  175;  sudden,  176;  percentages  of 
milk  required  at,  191. 

Weather,  hot,  prophylaxis  against  diar- 
rhoea  in,    355. 

Weight,  15;  at  birth,  16:  curve  durin;: 
first  few  weeks,  16 ;  curve  of  first  year, 
17;  from  second  to  fifth  year,  19;  of 
older  children.  19;  from  birth  to  six- 
teenth year.  20:  loss  of.  In  acute  inani- 
tion, 218;  stationary.  Indications  in. 
197;  symptoms  of  unsuccessful  nursing. 
168. 

Werlhors  disease   (see  Purpura),   824. 

Wet  dressings   vs.   poultices,   56. 

Wet-nurse,  in  acute  gastro-enterlc  Intoxi- 
cation, 358;  in  acute  inanition.  219;  se- 
lection of,  174;  dangers  from  syphilitic. 
1067. 

Wet-nursing,  174 ;  t«.  artificial  feiKling, 
165 ;  Indications  for,  166 ;  disadvan- 
tages of,   166. 

Wheal,   in   urticaria.  890. 

Whey,    l.'>8;    wine,    158. 

White-swelling  of  knee,  863. 

Whooping  cough  (see  Pertussis).  954. 

Widars  test  in  typhoid  fever,  1014. 

Winckel's  disease,   91. 

Worms,  intestinal,  419:  tapeworm,  420; 
roundworm,  422;  threadwormH.  423. 

Wrist,  enlarged  epiphyses  in  rickets.  253. 

Wry -neck  (see  Torticollis),   678. 

Zoolak,  157. 
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